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The Date of the Conques Last Judgment and Its Compositional 


Analogues 


Don Denny 


There continues to be wide disagreement about the date-of 
the Last Judgment tympanum at the church of Ste. Foi in 
Conques (Fig. 1). Dates suggested in recent publications 
have ranged across the entire first half of the twelfth cen- 
turv.! I will not attempt to review in any detail the argu- 
ments that have been advanced in the controversy. Most 
proposals for dating the tympanum have been concerned 
with its sculptural style and relations to the styles of other 
sculptures at Ste. Foi, to sculptures in Auvergne, in Lan- 
guedoc and at Santiago de Compostela — the historians 
following the well-trod pilgrimage roads. Such compari- 
sons have often been used to suggest dates very early in 
the twelfth century. Contrary views — favoring various 
times within the second quarter of the century — question 
the similarity of the Conques tympanum carvings to sculp- 
tures from the beginning of the century; also, the sheer 
magnitude and complexity of the tympanum are sometimes 
seer as arguments against its having been conceived at an 
early stage in the evolution of French Romanesque portal 
sculpture. In this paper I will approach the problem of dat- 
ing the Conques tympanum with evidence related to its 
composition and iconographical content, evidence indi- 
cating that it was made at a time close to 1150. 

Tae organization of the entire tympanum, its design as 
a tympanum, has its closest relative in the tympanum of 


1 Some opinions on the date of the Conques tympanum published since 
1960 are P. Pradel, in Encyclopedia of World Art, New York, Toronto, 
London, v, 1961, pl. 377: 1113-1140; P. Deschamps, also in Encyclopedia, 
xu, 1966, col. 387f: 1130-1140; Gaillard, 49: a rather long period at the 
beginning of the 12th century; R. Salvini, Medieval Sculpture, Greenwich, 
Conr., 1969, 327: ca. 1110; Y. Christe, Les Grand Portails romans, Ge- 
neva, 1969, 27: early 12th century; idem, "Le Portail de Beaulieu. Etude 
iconcgraphique et stylistique,” Bulletin archéologique du Comité des Tra- 
vaux Historiques et Scientifiques, N.S., vi, 1970, 57ff., esp. 76: after 1150; 
Z. Swiechowski, Sculpture romane d'Auvergne, Clermont-Ferrand, 1973, 
346f: beginning of the 12th century: G. Zarnecki, in H. Fillitz, ed., Das 
Mittelalter I (Propylaen Kunstgeschichte, v), Berlin, 1969, 235f: 1135-1140; 
W. Sauerlander, "Das 7. Colloquium der Société française d'archéologie: 
Saine-Foi in Conques,” Kunstchronik, xxv1, 1973, 225ff., esp. 230: either 
ca. 1300 or after 1115/20, depending on how one defines the relationship 
of the Conques sculpture to sculptures at Santiago de Compostela; J. 
Bousquet, La Sculpture à Conques aux XEF et XIE siècles, Lille, 1973: early 
12th century; M. Durliat, review of Bousquet, La Sculpture à Conques, 
in Bulletin monumental, cxxxu, 1974, 171ff: Bousquet dates the tym- 
panum too early; Rupprecht, 98: second quarter of the 12th century; J. 
Bouscuet, in H. Enjabert, ed., Histoire de Rouergue, Toulouse, 1979, 109: 
1125-2130 at the latest; M. F. Hearn, Romanesque Sculpture, Ithaca, N.Y., 
1981, 182: ca. 1130-1140. 


? The relationship has been pointed out by Rupprecht, 98. 


* There remains a fragment of a border molding on the Conques tym- 
panurn: see Gaillard, 29ff. 


the Ascension at Cahors Cathedral (Fig. 2), a site about 
fifty miles west of Conques and connected to it by the Lot 
River.’ The similarity of the two compositions involves the 
large size of each plan, a breadth emphasized by the slight 
scale of the figures and also by the thinness of the framing 
arch;* the division of the tympanum into three registers; 
the arrangement of the top register according to the forms 
of four angels in radial pattern; the restriction of Christ's 
figure to the height of the central register, which makes him 
an unusually weak element in proportion to the whole:‘ 
the introduction of two sparsely occupied vertical panels 
at either side of Christ, which serve to divorce him from 
the congested areas beyond, areas divided into two hori- 
zontal sub-registers; and the use of a bottom register nearly 
as high as the main, central register and segregated from 
it by architectural coverings.’ These parallels are not en- 
tirely without archaeological problems, for both tympana 
have been tampered with,‘ but it seems safe to believe that 
the major schemes of the two carvings we see today are as 
they were originally intended. Since it is now securely es- 
tablished that the Cahors tympanum was produced around 
1140’ and since the Conques tympanum shows a similar 
layout in a richer, more elaborated version, it can be con- 
cluded that the Conques Last Judgment was undertaken 
some time after 1140. But more specific analogues for the 


+ This similarity of the two tympana has been noted by W. Sauerländer, 
“Uber die Komposition des Weltgerichts-Tympanons in Autun,” Zeit- 
schrift fiir Kunstgeschichte, xxix, 1966, 261ff., esp. 292, n. 53 — without 
reference to datings. 


5 The two sets of architectural frames are of different form. The left half 
of the Conques design encloses figures in an arcade, as is the case also at 
Cahors; this in itself is of course not remarkable, but the fact that in each 
of the two arcades most of the arches enclose paired figures makes for a 
similarity quite unusual in Romanesque sculpture. Among the hundreds 
of photographs in A. K. Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage 
Roads, Boston, 1923, the only other instance of this is on a tympanum 
at Ganagoble (Basse-Alpes) (pl. 1236), which is unrelated to our subject. 


€ It has been much thought that the Cahors tympanum, which is on the 
north portal of the cathedral, was moved in the Middle Ages from an 
original position on the western portal; E. Bratke, Das Nordportal der 
Kathedrale Saint-Etienne in Cahors, Freiburg i. B., 1977, 33ff., argues that 
the tympanum was on the north portal from the beginning. See Bratke, 
21, figs. 5 and 19, for an earlier form of the Cahors lintel, with rosette 
carvings. See also M. Durliat, “La Cathédrale Saint-Etienne de Cahors, 
architecture et sculpture,” Bulletin monumental, cxxxvir, 1979, 285ff., esp. 
315ff. 


7 Rupprecht, 86, with bibliography. A recent doctoral dissertation by Anne 
E. Shaver, “The North Portal of the Cathedral of Cahors,” Columbia 
University, New York, 1974, 145ff., offers a date as early as 1135. Bratke 
(as in note 6), 171ff., dates the portal 1140-1150. 
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2 Ascension of Christ, Tympanum, Cahors Cathedral 


Conques sculpture and a somewhat more narrowly con- 
trolled dating can be arrived at by examining some of its 
separate compositional elements. 


8 I cite only a few noteworthy examples. Frescoes at Burgfelden (O. De- 
mus, Romanesque Mural Painting, New York, 1970, pl. 241, above) and 
at S. Angelo in Formis (O. Morisani, Gli affreschi di S. Angelo in Formis, 
Naples, 1962, pl. 65). In Spanish Beatus manuscripts — Burgos de Osma 
Cathedral, ms 1 (dated 1086), fol. 117v (W. Neuss, Die Apokalypse des 
HI. Johannes in der altspanischen und altchristlichen Bibel-illustration, 
Münster, 1931, n, fig. 156; cf. figs. 157-59); British Museum, add. 11695 
(dated 1109), fol. 2 (op. cit., u, fig. 37; M. Schapiro, Romanesque Art, 
New York, 1977, 30ff., for an extended discussion of the iconography). 
In English manuscripts — Oxford, Bodleian Library, Junius ii, p. 17 (E. 
G. Millar, English Illuminated Manuscripts from the Xth to the XHIth 


1 Last Judgment, 
Tympanum, Ste. 
Foi, Ccncues 


In turning to the several parts of the Conques tym- 
panum, one’s eye is drawn to the remarkable mage of Hell, 
which fills the right half of the bottom register and the right 
part of the middle register (Fig. 3). Some sixty figures are 
represented; the damned are beaten with clubs or forks, 
knocked down, bitten, pulled by the beard, hanged by the 
neck or the ankles, roasted over fire, caugh: in nets, etc. 
There is a pervasive quality of realism to the bizarre tor- 
tures. No early twelfth-century representation of Hell — 
nor any of a yet earlier time — is so populous and so filled 
with varied circumstantial detail. In Hells of the early 
twelfth century, and of the preceding century, there are, at 
most, scarcely more than a dozen figures; the damned are 
shown in attitudes of unspecified pain and rernorse or float- 
ing in a lake of fire, in some instances suffering the thrust 
of a demon’s prong or an animal's claw. As compared to 
Conques, the images are relatively simple, ge reralized, and 
phantasmal.® These remarks apply especial y to Western 
art; in Byzantine Last Judgments — compositions quite like 
each other in their main outlines’? — Hell i; more exten- 
sively set forth and the damned are numerous. But here too 
compositions are of an abstract order. Many of the sinners 


Century, Paris and Brussels, 1926, pl. 25b); British Museum, Cotten Ti- 
berius B v, fol. 81v (H. Swarzenski, Monuments of Momanesque Art, 
Chicago, 1967, fig. 136); Cambridge, Pembroke College, ms 20, fol. 6v 
(Kauffmann, fig. 102). In French sculpture — Autun Cathedral, tym- 
panum (Rupprecht, pl. 174); S. Pierre, Angoulème, fasace (Rupprecht, 
pls. 68, 71). 

Of more complex development is the fresco representing Hell in the 
church of St. Bartolph, Hardham (Sussex), generally dated ca. 1125 (sketch 
copy in C. Bell, Twelfth Century Paintings at Hardham and Clayton, 
Lewes, 1947, preceding pl. 28; cf. E. W. Tristram, Engleh Medieva, Wall 
Painting, The Twelfth Century, Oxford, 1944, 31ff.). Perhaps contem- 


are szen in the form of separate heads schematically grouped 
in rectangular compartments; elsewhere sinners are dis- 
played in other conventional patterns or shown seized by 
fabu ous animals. There are none of the convincingly bru- 
tal assaults that characterize the action in the Conques Hell. 

If one seeks to match the Conques picture of Hell with 
regard to the qualities here under consideration, the closest 
comparison is to be found, I believe, in the version of Hell 
contained in two consecutive full-page paintings in a fa- 
mous English manuscript, the Winchester Psalter of ca. 1150 
(Figs. 8 and 9).!° Although several major stylistic aspects 
of the English work obviously differ from the Conques 
sculpture, it corresponds to the Conques Hell in its crowded 
complexity — here as at Conques there are about sixty fig- 
ures — and in its extensive use of miscellaneous painful 
quasi-realistic details. A number of individual motifs occur 
in both representations, a few of them quite unusual in 
scenes of Hell — a person straddling the shoulders of a 
companion, a demon armed with a flail” — but these in- 
divicual features are much less significant than the com- 
prehensive relatedness of density, mood, and 
iconographical accent. Several motifs in both images have 
a history in earlier art, but these two representations of 
Hell are unprecedented in their combining of so many mo- 
tifs end their lavish addition of what appear to be newly 
devised forms of torment. 


porary with the Hardham fresco and at a similar stage of iconographical 
evolution is the fresco of Hell from Sta. Maria de Tahull, dedicated 1123 
(C. Kahn, The Romanesque Mural Painting of Catalonia, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1930, pl. xu, fig. 3). The English and the Spanish paintings show 
a movement toward the fuller richness of mid-12th-century Hells; how- 
ever, of the two the Spanish example is much closer to Byzantine back- 
grounds and also to earlier medieval backgrounds (see the Harrowing of 
Hell ia the Beatus manuscript at Gerona Cathedral, fol. 17v: Neuss [as 
in note 8], 11, fig. 36) — which is to say it is much less specific and concrete 
in its imagery than the English fresco. In its emphasis on voracious animal 
demons, the Tahull fresco leads toward the trumeau of Souillac, not to- 
ward che Conques image of Hell. 


? For reproductions of mid-Byzantine Last Judgments, see B. Brenk, Tra- 
dition und Neuerung in der christlichen Kunst des ersten Jahrhunderts. 
Studien zur Geschichte des Weltgerichtsbildes (Wiener byzantinische Stu- 
dien, 11), Vienna, 1966. Also, S. Jónsdóttir, An 11th Century Byzantine 
Last Judgment in Iceland, Reykjavik, 1959. 


1 Britsh Museum, Cotton Nero C 1v. See Wormald. 


1! The latter detail is seen at the center of the Hell mouth painting in the 
psalter and in the bottom half of the upper register on the Conques 
tympanum. 


2 One example of this at Conques has received some attention. P. Des- 
champs, La Sculpture francaise. Epoque romane, Paris, 1947, figs. 115- 
116, indicates the similarity of a Conques carving of a man hanged by a 
demos and a carving of the same subject on a capital at Santiago de 
Compostela. (Cf. Sauerlander, as in note 1, 230.) But, of course, the motif 
is found elsewhere, as on a capital at Autun (D. Grivot and G. Zarnecki, 
Gislebertus, Sculptor of Autun, New York, 1961, pl. 17a) or on a capital 
at Saudieu (M. Aubert, La Sculpture française au moyen-age, Paris, 1946, 
97). 

L. Bousquet, Le Jugement dernier au tympan a l'église Sainte-Foy, Rodez, 
39ff., has related a few motifs in the Conques Hell to local history and 
legend. The point in no way conflicts with our present thesis. Bousquet's 
explanations are questioned in J. Bousquet (1973; as in note 1). 
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It has often been observed that English medieval art 
shows a strong propensity for the demonic, especially in 
elaborate and imaginative visions of Hell. English images 
of Hell from the eleventh and early twelfth centuries con- 
tain various features — the conception of a giant Hell 
mouth, for instance! — that anticipate the emotional and 
descriptive properties of the Winchester Psalter Hell, but 
none of the earlier images can even approximately be 
equated with its complexity, realism, and consequent ex- 
pressive intensity. One may therefore postulate that the 
Winchester Psalter Hell was formed at a new stage in a 
gradually unfolding development; there is nothing to in- 
dicate that it is a copy in toto of a much older prototype. 
This is to place these two pages showing Hell at a cer- 
tain chronological position within the total growth of Eng- 
lish manuscript art during the first half of the twelfth 
century, a period in which can be perceived a consistent 
increase in the richness and intriguing circumstantial con- 
tent of the iconographical programs. The entire lengthy 
picture cycle in the Winchester Psalter — mostly devoted 
to the life of Christ and ending with pictures of the Last 
Judgment, including our two paintings of Hell — is a mar- 
velous instance of the state of originality and narrative in- 
tricacy that had been achieved by the English miniaturists 
toward the middle of the century." Around the middle of 
the twelfth century appear other English Hells that are sim- 


13 With regard to the mouth of Hell, it must be noted that the device at 
Conques is very unlike that in the Winchester Psalter. The Conques ver- 
sion of the Hell mouth seems to derive from Burgundian Romanesque 
sculpture, as at Autun (Grivot and Zarnecki, as in note 12, pl. K; the 
doors of Hell are confused with the roof of a building} and, more closely 
related to Conques, St.-Paul-de-Varax (Porter, as in note 5, pl. 90). 


4 A few of these English examples are cited above, note 8. 


15 This is a brief statement on a complex issue. There is controversy as 
to the degree of originality in English Romanesque manuscript illustration 
and its relation to Anglo-Saxon and Early Christian sources. For thoughts 
on the subject, see O. Pacht, The Rise of Pictorial Narrative in Twelfth- 
Century England, Oxford, 1962. Kauffman, 28ff., tends to believe, pace 
Pacht, that the successive elaborations of picture cycles in the English 
Romanesque psalters were the result of an increasing use of older models. 
The entire matter deserves further research. My present remarks are in- 
tended to apply primarily to representations of Hell. Simple instances of 
iconographic growth and the transformation of prototypes can be seen 
in the imagery of the Hell mouth. For example, the Utrecht Psalter does 
not contain the motif; when the psalter was copied at Canterbury ca. 1000 
(British Museum, Harley 603) a Hell mouth was introduced in one draw- 
ing (fol. 71); when the cycle was copied again at Canterbury ca. 1150 
(Cambridge, Trinity College, R.17.1) the Hell mouth was introduced in 
thirteen of the drawings (fols. 6v, 10, 11v, 23v, 24, 43v, 56v, 58v, 94, 106, 
126, 180, 203). Further, the painting of the Harrowing of Hell in the St. 
Albans Psalter, ca. 1120 (O. Pacht, C. Dodwell, F Wormald, The St. 
Albans Psalter, London, 1960, pls. 30b, 93), in which the entrance to Hell 
is a giant mouth filling one corner of the composition, is clearly patterned 
after the type of Hell mouth seen in the Harrowing of Hell in the mid- 
lith-century Cotton Psalter (British Museum, Cotton Tiberius C vi, re- 
produced op, cit., pl. 106b); but in the later version the edge of the mouth 
has been drawn up around the top of the painting; a rather unclear form, 
it apparently represents the top of a cave entrance but could be misun- 
derstood as part of a demonic mouth; the possibility posed here is more 
amply resolved in the Winchester Psalter (our Fig. 9) where the mouth 
enframes the entire painting. 
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ilar in their scope and general aspect to the Winchester Psal- 
ter Hell, as in the reliefs on the facade of Lincoln 
Cathedral: and this peculiarly English tradition continues 
through the later part of the century, as in reliefs from York 
Minster and in frescoes at Chaldon.” In the whole field of 
Romanesque art outside England, the carving of Hell on 
the Conques tympanum is the only version of the subject 
that can appropriately be likened to the expanded grue- 
someness of the English examples. All this of course sug- 
gests that the Conques representation of Hell is to an 
important degree dependent on an English model, one that 
could not have been made much before 1150. 

A comparison of the Conques sculpture to manuscript 
paintings leads to a broader observation: the tympanum 
has a miniaturistic composition. Across the immense sur- 
face are placed many scores of little figures, most of them 
disposed in aligned compartments with slight concern for 
the monumental scale or the visual dynamics of the semi- 
circular area. At the center, Christ, in his modest size, seems 
scarcely adequate to dominate the proceedings. A similar- 
ity to manuscript art is especially apparent in the middle 
register of the tympanum (Fig. 1). Leaving aside the small 
triangular spaces that complete each end of that register, 
it is made up of a series of upright rectangular units. There 
are five such units, all about the same size and shape, with 
the patterned bands on either side of Christ as an additional 
element; the narrow bands are clearly intended to empha- 
size Christ's presence but they also appear to be adventi- 
tious space-fillers. The five rectangular units, little adjusted 
to the aesthetic requirements of tympanum design, are 
rather like a series of self-contained full-page paintings in 
a manuscript; indeed, they bring us back to the Winchester 
Psalter. 

At the end of the psalter’s long cycle of narrative paint- 
ings are nine paintings that cumulatively illustrate the Last 


1% E Saxl, English Sculpture of the Twelfth Century, London, 1954, fig. 
31, pls. XLVI-XLIX. 


17 Ibid., fig. 49, pls. xcui-xcv, for the York sculpture. For the Chaldon 
painting, see Tristram (as in note 8), pl. 48, and F. K. N. Flynn, “The 
Mural Painting in the Church of Saints Peter and Paul, Chaldon, Surrey,” 
Surrey Archeological Collections, txxu, 1980, 127ff. By the turn of the 
century, the English psalter cycles, generally increasing in length and com- 
plexity, involve further-intensified images of Hell; see the Gloucester Psal- 
ter in Munich, Staatsbibliothek, Clm 835, fol. 130v (reproduced in Saxl, 
as in note 16, fig. 38; on the manuscript, see M. Rickert, Painting in Brit- 
ain, The Middle Ages, Harmondsworth and Baltimore, 1965. 98f.). By 
the end of the 12th century, in what may be considered post-Romanesque 
times, the English images of Hell come to have a wider influence on Con- 
tinental art; e.g., a French psalter in Amiens (Bibl. Mun., ms 19, fol. 12v; 
reproduced in V. Leroquais, Les Psautiers manuscrits latins des biblio- 
thèques publiques de France, Macon, 1940-41, pl. xv) or, more remark- 
ably, in the Hortus deliciarum manuscript formerly in Strasbourg, where 
the picture of Hell blends English and Byzantine influences (R. Green, et 
al., Hortus deliciarum, London, 1979, Reconstruction Vol., pl. 338). 


18 Wormald, 69. More thorough is Mara R. Witzling, “An Archaeological 
Reconstruction of a Previous State of the Winchester Psalter,” Gesta, xvu/ 
2, 1978, 29ff., and, especially, Witzling’s unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, “An Archaeological Investigation.” Another recent dissertation on 
the manuscript is Carol Crown, “The Winchester Psalter: Iconographic 


Judgment. They, like all the paintings in the series, have at 
some time been cut out and mounted as rectos, whereas 
they no doubt appeared in the original as paired facing 
pages.'® In likening the Last Judgment miniatures to the 
Conques tympanum, I will disregard their present sequence 
in the book, which is very problematical, and assume either 
that they have been re-sequenced (the most probable case), 
that such paintings may have appeared in a different order 
in another, related manuscript, or that such a collection of 
miniature compositions may have been reorganized by the 
designer of the tympanum for his own purposes. Three of 
the Last Judgment paintings — the Resurrection of the Dead 
and the two pages with six Apostles on each? — are un- 
related to the Conques Last Judgment, where, in fact, no 
Apostles appear.” 

Two paintings in the Winchester Psalter Last Judgment, 
of matching layout, show many rows of heads in the top 
halves and in the lower parts a procession of ecclesiastics 
(Figs. 4 and 5).” One of these two paintings, in which the 
ecclesiastics are abbots and bishops (Fig. 5), is located in 
the manuscript before the painting of Christ the Judge, with 
an inscription referring to those at the right of the Lord, 
the elect. The other painting, in which the ecclesiastics are 
monks and priests, comes after the painting of the Judge, 
with an inscription referring to the damned at the left of 
the Lord. But it is surely odd that the elect and the damned 
would be thus segregated according to the ranks of the 
Church, with the lower orders consigned to perdition. Nor 
would it be expected by anyone familiar with medieval Last 
Judgments that the damned would be shown as an orderly 
file of churchmen moving away from the throne of judg- 
ment.” I strongly suspect that through some inadvertency 
the painting of monks and priests, intended as part of an 
illustration of the elect along with the related page, was, 
at an early date, wrongly located in the manuscript, the 


Sources and Themes of the Virgin Mary, Kingship and the Law,” Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, 1975; on pages 131f., Crown briefly likens 
the Winchester Psalter paintings of Hell to the Hell of Conques, along 
with other comparisons. 


i? Wormald, pls. 34, 35, 39. 


2 On the tympanum, the Resurrection of the Dead is crowded into a small 
space at the upper center of the bottom register. 


2! Wormald, pls. 37, 40. 


22 The inscriptions read ICIST SERVNT A LA DESTREE DEV AL IVISE 
and ICIST SERVNT A LA SENESTRE DAM LE DEV AL IVISE. 


3 Compare the representation of the damned in the fresco of the Last 
Judgment at S. Angelo in Formis (Morisani, as in note 8, pl. 74); there 
various stations of society are shown; the group is much less orderly than 
the group of the elect, and its members patently reveal their grief. Wor- 
mald, 28, refers to the file of “damned” ecclesiastics in the manuscript 
painting as “mournful looking’; but their expressions are not different 
from those of the elect in the matching manuscript page; the gestures of 
clasping hands or raising hand to face were probably intended to suggest 
awe: one sees the same gestures among the elect in the sculptured Last 
Judgment of the tympanum at Autun Cathedral. (For the identification 
of the Autun figures as the elect, see my article “The Last Judgment Tym- 
panum at Autun: Its Sources and Meaning,” Speculum, LVH, 1982, 532ff.) 





3 dell, detail of tympanum, Ste. Foi, Conques 


errer giving rise to an inscription describing them as the 
damned.” All these representations of ecclesiastics readily 
recel] — and are ultimately derived from — representations 
of the elect in Byzantine Last Judgments, where one sees 
compact groups of standing figures, all facing toward the 
viewer's right, segregated according to ecclesiastical ranks 
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salise AICIST SORVNTR BBD STRE DEN HE (VIS, 
+ ESS 





5 The Elect. British Museum, Cotton Nero C iv, fol, 34 


or other hierarchical categories.” Also, it might be sup- 
posed that the manuscript series would have been intended 
to contain two paintings of the elect, rather than only one, 
balancing its two paintings of the damned in Hell, in keep- 
ing with the symmetry normal for Last Judgment images. 
And if the sequence of these paintings in the Winchester 
Psalter was originally planned in the present form, one can 
only think that it is a confused re-ordering of a more logical 
prototype. When brought together as in Figs. 4-5, the two 
pages are like the two rectangular blocks on the left side 
of the tympanum — two discrete units of matching shape 
and pattern, their lower halves combining to form a con- 
tinuous procession, The left half of each procession is made 
up of six figures, all ecclesiastics except one of the persons 
at Conques — a secular ruler led forward by an abbot. The 
abbot, at the right edge of this segment, also precedes the 


“t See Witzling, 70ff., for a thoroughly convincing explanation of the mis- 
taken arrangement of some of the Old Testament subjects in the Win- 
chester Psalter — with a consequent use of a mistaken inscription. 
Witzling’s study is to appear in a forthcoming issue of Gesta. Witzling. 
44f., states that the manuscript's inscriptions are contemporary with the 
inception of the volume; but no demonstrative proof is given. 


3 For Byzantine Last Judgments, see the publications cited in note ©. 
F 
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6 Christ. British Museum, Cotton Nero C iv, fol. 35 


group of lesser churchmen; in a corresponding way, the 
manuscript's group of monks and priests is preceded, in the 
present reconstruction, by three abbots. As the painted 
procession continues toward the right, it is led by three 
ecclesiastics of more exalted rank, somewhat more expan- 
sively indicated; they can be likened to the three especially 
important figures leading the Conques procession, al- 
though the latter are differently individuated — the Virgin, 
Saint Peter and, perhaps, Saint Anthony. In short, these 
areas of both the sculpture and the paintings set forth es- 
sentially the same concept of religious rank in ascending 
grades nearing the place of judgment. The sculpture for- 
tifies one’s understanding of the proper relationship of the 
two miniatures, which somehow came to be awkwardly 
divorced and partially misnamed in the manuscript. It 
scarcely need be added that the zones above the proces- 


26 Whether the page with angels should be at Christ's left hand, as in Figs. 
6-7, or at his right hand, is an open question. The arrangement shown 
here is quite plausible. In the fresco of the Last Judgment at Reichenau, 
an angel holding a large cross is at Christ's left hand, with no corre- 
sponding angel at his other hand (reproduced in Brenk, as in note 9, pl. 





7 Angels. British Museum, Cotton Nero C rv, fol 33 


sional imagery differ markedly in the pain:ing and the 
sculpture, although they are at least alike in trat they serve 
to complete formats of the same proportion. 

Two other of the psalter’s Last Judgment miniatures, now 
separated, ask to be seen together: the painting of Christ 
as Judge with, below, the Cross supported by angels and 
the painting of a group of angels holding the Instruments 
of the Passion (Figs. 6 and 7). The two paintings were prob- 
ably facing pages in the original condition of the psalter, 
as shown in my illustration. At Conques, in 2 form dif- 
ferent from but related to the manuscript painting of the 
Judge, Christ fills the height of the register — a minimal 
response to the tympanum’s need for a strong zenter — and 


49: the reader should be advised that in Demus, as in note 8, 21. 41, below, 
the Reichenau fresco is reproduced in reverse). Similarly, in the Last Judg- 
ment tympanum at Autun, an angel with scales, a motif that in proto- 
typical Byzantine Last Judgments is placed on axis with Christ, is at Christ's 
left hand, with no corresponding angel at his other side 





8 Hell. British Museum, Cotton Nero C 1v, fol. 38 


the Cross, held by two angels in axial alignment, is placed 
above. The other page of this pair, filled with six angels, 
is clearly similar to the sculptured unit beside Christ, also 
fillec with angels; in the former there are two rows of three 
angels each, in the latter two rows of two angels each. This 
unit is the least assimilated element of the tympanum, eas- 
ily detectable as a pattern derived from some alien model, 
whereas the manuscript painting is visually logical as part 
of the book’s plan. The similarity of the two designs is the 
more remarkable since, to my knowledge, such an isolated, 
compact, double-tier grouping of angels is not to be found 
in any other Last Judgment. Most of the six angels in the 
painting hold Instruments of the Passion; the four angels 
in this area of the tympanum bear different objects (with 
the Instruments of the Passion displayed by angels in the 
upper register of the tympanum). It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that one of the four Conques angels holds a banner 


7 The small additional reliefs at the outer limits of the Conques middle 
register are easily seen to be mere extensions of the subjects in the adjacent 
panels. 

Corcerning the organization of the images in the psalter, it should be 
noted that Wormald, fig. 57, arranged the Last Judgment miniatures in a 
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9 Hell. British Museum, Cotton Nero C ry, fol. 39 


and so do four of the angels in the painting — for an angel 
bearing a banner is, I believe, not to be found in any other 
Romanesque Last Judgment. 

The last two paintings in the manuscript series are the 
pictures of Hell (Figs. 8 and 9). They were no doubt orig- 
inally facing pages, although it is difficult to decide how 
they may have been positioned relative to each other; since 
the painting of the Hell mouth would have made a more 
dramatic conclusion to the entire cycle, it was probably at 
the right of the pair. The other view of Hell, divided into 
two levels, corresponds to the unit that completes our left- 
to-right reading of the five rectangular elements in the mid- 
dle register of the tympanum (Figs. 1 and 8). Although the 
painting and the relief differ considerably in details, they 
are designed in the same double-register framework and in 
their interpretation of Hell show the special similarities of 
content that have been discussed above. 

The links between the Winchester Psalter miniatures and 
the Conques tympanum are many and various: they in- 
volve iconographical peculiarities as well as compositional 
patterns.” If my tentative reconstruction of some of the 


nine-part grid pattern of vertical proportions. This arrangement is not 
explained in the text (published posthumously); the montage seems in- 
tended to imply a monumental prototype from which the miniatures were 
derived. There is much that is unacceptable in the reconstruction. 
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pairings of the manuscript pages is correct, its original se- 
quencing of motifs also corresponds to the sequence of parts 
in the tympanum — two groups of the elect, Christ, a group 
of angels, and a double-register image of Hell. The man- 
uscript's final extravagant painting of the interior of Hell 
is analogous, in a very general way, to the large additional 
view of Hell at the bottom of the tympanum.” The simi- 
larities should demonstrate that the central register of the 
tympanum, its most important zone, was derived from a 
group of English images, in all probability a manuscript 
cycle closely related to the Winchester Psalter illustrations 
and, in any case, a work approximately contemporary with 
the psalter — a work of ca. 1150. The major differences of 
plan that distinguish the sculpture from the miniatures are 
owed to the requirements in the sculpture for somewhat 
bolder proportions — an enlarged figure of Christ, four 
rather than six angels in the rectangular area given to an- 
gels, a stronger scheme in the space above the procession 
of the elect; but some or all of these variations could have 
been present in the hypothetical manuscript model. There 
is little likelihood of knowing how in particular an English 
work of art might have arrived in Conques around 1150. 
Certain bits of evidence in the Winchester Psalter have been 
thought to show that it was made for Henry of Blois, Bishop 
of Winchester;2? the point, whether or not it is accepted, 
is suggestive in the present context, for Bishop Henry — 
born to the house of Blois, educated at Cluny and devoted 
to its order, brother of the King of England — personifies 
the network of dynastic and ecclesiastical ties that at this 
period bound England to the French-speaking world. It is 
known that Bishop Henry was at Cluny ca. 1149 and at 
about the same time made a pilgrimage to Santiago de 
Compostela, by what route is uncertain.” One might 
choose to envision the pilgrim Henry — a very rich pilgrim, 
noted for his munificent gifts to religious houses” — pass- 
ing through Conques and presenting to the venerable shrine 
of Ste. Foi a sumptuously illustrated manuscript. This is 


28 Since the Winchester Psalter is not the primary object of study here, I 
have not attempted a full investigation of its pictured pages. In view of 
the iconographical and compositional makeup of its Last Judgment min- 
iatures, I would posit the following sequence of facing pages: blank verso 
(back of Virgin Enthroned) — Resurrection / Apostles — Apostles / Elect 
— Elect / Christ — Angels / Hell — Hell Mouth. Alternatively, the Elect 
may have preceded the Apostles. The present sequence of the paintings, 
all mounted as rectos (fols. 31-39), is: Resurrection, Apostles, Angels, 
Elect, Christ, Apostles, Elect (labeled as Damned), Hell, Hell Mouth. 


2 Wormald, 107f.; Crown, as in note 18, 211ff. 


30 John of Salisbury, Historia Pontificalis; Memoirs of the Papal Court, 
trans. and ed., M. Chibnall, London, 1956, 91ff. 


HT, S. R, Boase, English Art, 1100-1216 (The Oxford History of English 
Art, tu), Oxford, 1953, 169ff., with citation of sources. 


an airy conjecture, introduced here only to suggest one of 
the many conceivable but undemonstrable channels 
through which an English model might have come to 
Conques. The only necessary indication of such a model 
is its palpable reflection in the tympanum sculpture.” 
One other region of the sculpture remains to be men- 
tioned briefly, the left half of the bottom register, showing 
occupants of Heaven. They are a row of frontal figures, 
centered around the patriarch Abraham. This arrangement 
of Heaven has no counterpart in Romanesque Last Judg- 
ments but is appreciably similar to the bottom left area in 
the Byzantine type of Last Judgment, where Heaven is seen 
as a row of frontally presented figures centered around or 
otherwise including Abraham — although the additional 
persons in the Byzantine Heaven differ as individuals from 
the persons shown at Conques.” In the right half of this 
register, the dominant seated figure of Lucifer in the midst 
of Hell also recalls a formula of Byzantine Last Judgments. 
Apparently, the designer of the Conques tympanum knew 
the Byzantine form of the Last Judgment, perhaps in a 
Western copy, and drew upon it for these minor, peripheral 
features of his plan.” But the presence of Byzantine types 
in the sculpture adds nothing to an explanation of its date. 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Md. 20742 
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An Investigation into the Uneven Distribution of Early Gothic 
Churches in the Paris Basin, 1140-1240! 


John James 


Gothic architecture evolved in the Paris Basin during the 
century that separated St. Denis from Ste. Chapelle. There 
are more than a thousand churches containing something 
from this intensely creative period. This article will air some 
questions that arise from the curious distribution of these 
churches. 

During the summer of 1980, I visited all the buildings 
noted in the literature and in the archives as being of this 
period.’ By the end of the year, the list had grown to 315, 
over thirty of which I had found by accident. It was easy 
to suspect that there would be more buildings, and so dur- 
ing the summer of 1981 I made a complete survey. In over 
seven months I visited every town in the Basin, and saw 
some 3,500 churches. This increased the list from 315 to 
1284 — to four where there had been one. French scholars 
were not surprised that the original list was neither accurate 
nor complete. 

Map I shows the clearly defined zone within the Paris 
Basin that contains most of these churches. There are rel- 
atively few beyond this boundary, and though the list con- 
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Professor Jean Jacquart of Paris I and Mlle. Marie-Clotilde Hubert of the 
Ecole des Chartes. Mme. Bercé of the Bibliothéque du Patrimoine and 
Mme. D. Herviet of the Inventaire Générale de Richesses de France were 
both most patient, as were Professors A. Blondeau and C. Pomerol, ge- 
ologists from Paris VII. Among agricultural experts, I have relied on M. 
Cambeillare of the INRA, Versailles, and M. Berland, R. Hardy, and J. 
Roque of their Service de Cartographie. Also, I am indebted, though not 
least, te experts in quarries such as Mme. Anne Blanc of the CNRS, and 
Paul Benoit, Odette Chapelot, and Marc Viré from the Equipe d'Histoire 
des Mires at Paris I, and the similar-minded archaeologists Denis Defente 
of Soissons, Philippe Soulier of Pontoise, and Philippe Tourtebatte from 
Courville. Everyone’s kindness and understanding have been essential. 
Finally a number of people have kept me company from time to time 
during ‘he survey, acting as navigators and often following their own 


tains a number of cathedrals, they are peripheral to the 
most energetic centers of production.‘ The extent of the 
complete survey is indicated by dashed lines.‘ Besides the 
royal censuses taken around 1300, there is little data avail- 
able from earlier medieval France that is not piecemeal. 
This survey seems to provide the most comprehensive sta- 
tistical map available for the area. 

Few have had the opportunity to visit all the buildings 
from a particular time and place. There is a great assurance 
in such a total survey, for it provides a solid idea of the 
period's diversity and conventions. Style was necessarily 
the basis for selection, as there is little assured dating. 
Though the dates for these churches seem to lie between 
the landmarks of the St. Denis choir and Ste. Chapelle, it 
is possible that some may have been earlier, prefiguring 
ideas that Suger may have utilized rather than invented, 
and that others may be later, continuing to employ con- 
cepts that had become outmoded elsewhere. 

It is a bewilderingly varied period, and a simple clear 
definition of its stylistic characteristics remains elusive. 


research at the same time. It would have been lonely without them: Janet 
Adams who is now following the intricate politics of the Church of St. 
John the Divine, Grant Hildebrand of Washington University, Seattle, 
whose interests finish where mine begin, Val Clack who was writing her 
own thesis, Sue Villegas of Los Angeles, and fellow Australian David 
Saunders of Adelaide University. This article was completed in March, 
1982. 


? Principally from the Inventaire Général des Richesses de France: the 
Bibliothéque du Patrimoine; Bulletin Monumental; Congrés archéolo- 
gique. and J. Brosse, ed., Dictionnaire des églises de France, Paris, 1967 
et seq. 


J. James, The Pioneers of the Gothic Movement, Wyong, 1980, with 
map p.2. 


4 Outside the search limits, I visited over 100 of the better-known build- 
ings (see note 2), being about eight percent of the total from 50% of the 
area. Even if we increased the numbers of this outer zone three times, as 
the 1981 survey has done to the list of 1980, their numbers would still not 
alter the dominant position of the center where on average there is one 
church to every 3.3 towns. 


5 These limits were established when I might drive for a day and not find 
any churches, or only a few of the simpler sort. As neither time nor pa- 
tience is endless, I may have missed a few buildings, though ! doubt if 
they could seriously modify the issues discussed here. 


$ We have firm dates for specific parts of only fourteen of these 1284 
buildings. There are imprecise dates like non-specific references to “work 
in progress” or the giving of land for 24, and even more fluid ones like 
dedications, translations and fires for another 42, and merely indicative 
dates in eleven other cases. From these, the entire chronology of the period 
has to be extracted. 
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However, eliminating those elements which varied from 
place to place and from one contractor to another, there 
seem to be a number of common ideas that can be defined. 

The earlier buildings can be distinguished from Roman- 
esque by the thinning of the shafts and ribs and their grad- 
ual emancipation from the wall. Space and movement come 
to dominate the inertness of mass. This can be seen in the 
shafts of Antony, the ribs of St. Denis, and the spaces of 
Nouvion and St. Remi, Reims. 

Throughout the century, the origins of each element re- 
main reasonably clear, as does the expression of its func- 
tion. But towards the end of the period, these distinctions 
blur as the hitherto separate moldings begin to fuse and 
their identities are lost. The projection of the impost is re- 
duced, the scotia in the torus disappears, and window shafts 
not only move closer to the wall shafts, as in Avernay, but 
the junctions between them become fluid so they tend to 
merge into a bundle of functionless roll-molds, as in Ste. 
Chapelle. This merging becomes more universal as the im- 
portance of the wall-as-structure diminishes. 

In some areas, windows become the dominant element, 
but this is not universal. Similarly, tallness is not to be 
found everywhere. Though the skeletization of structure 
is perhaps the most important contribution for the future, 
during this century it is not particularly common. The dif- 
ferent ways of handling the forms, in small buildings as in 
large, all share the same approach to details. Thus the Sen- 
lis choir lies within this definition, while Morienval does 
not, and the Reims cathedral aisle windows lie within it, 
while Damery does not.’ 

The survey included every building containing any work 
from the period, on the principle that even remains, how- 
ever small, would indicate where something had been built 
and so contribute to the significance of the distribution. It 
was assumed that if a building had been totally recon- 
structed without leaving any trace, it would either have 
suffered a major tragedy like those destroyed in the recent 
wars, or would have been poorly built. I will describe later 
how I have compensated for the former, while instances of 
the latter will still indicate something about the funds and 
materials available, for insubstantial construction may be 
as indicative of the conditions around 1200 as more positive 
evidence. To the extent that this may be true, the map de- 
limits those areas which had both the cash to build and the 
will to dedicate that cash to quality building and not to 
some other purpose. 


7 I refer to the main body of Morienval, and not to the north arm, and 
to the choir of Dammery and not the western end, both of which do lie 
within the definition. 


8 A “project” is used here to describe any part of the building constructed 
separately, and usually independently, of the rest, such as a nave, a tower, 
or a porch. One project may have been the work of more than one build- 
ing “campaign” with different master masons. 


9 This search was part of a larger project: to accumulate the data necessary 
to isolate the masters who pioneered the Gothic style. The need to limit 
the number of churches to be studied intensively has naturally influenced 
the decisions made in these categories. All 668 buildings in the first three 
categories have been recorded; profiles and elements have been sketched 


As these matters of cash and quality were considered 
important, the churches were separated into four cate- 
gories. The first includes the most complex, being the ca- 
thedrals and the larger churches like Orbais. The second 
contains those with a number of parts like Lhuys, or of 
more than two stories like Jouy-le-Moutier and Crecy-la- 
Chapelle. The third category comprises those with only one 
major part from this period, like Hautefontaine, St. Fram- 
bourg in Senlis, or Mennency. 

These divisions were based on the measure of complexity 
and thus the number of projects? and, for all three cate- 
gories, the care taken in detailing, carving, and construc- 
tion. These are the more significant buildings for the 
historian. 

Into a fourth category, I placed the crudely built, simple, 
or rustic churches, and included those which had been re- 
stored beyond recognition, like St. Vincent in Senlis, 
Bondy, and Brenelle. Also included were earlier buildings 
into which vaulting or ribs were inserted, like Juziers, or 
where the building campaigns had been so numerous, and 
the resulting confusion so great, that I felt they would con- 
tribute little to our understanding of the period, like Cra- 
moisy and Villers-Helon. This category also included all 
buildings where only the tower was of this period, like Var- 
infroy and Cauffry. This group numbered 616, or 48% of 
the total. 

It should not be thought that the buildings in the third 
or fourth category were all constructed by local or rela- 
tively unsophisticated builders, nor, conversely, that these 
local men never worked on the better buildings.'° 

Similarly, it should not be thought that the quality of 
design and workmanship in the second and third categories 
was necessarily any worse than the first. They were at times 
built more economically, with consequent problems from 
damp, poor foundations, or inadequate buttressing. Yet 
their careful detailing and high-quality finish, the exact ge- 
ometry and skilled carving in the capitals, show they were 
no less cunningly built and designed than the best-known 
works, and often by the same men. 

All these 1284 churches are listed at the end of the article, 
without being categorized, though in Map I and in the de- 
tailed Maps 1-10 they are distinguished. This distinction 
has been useful, for the number of less important churches 
can distort our analysis of the maps. One would think that 
there had been a great deal of activity in the Vexin Fran- 
caise, the Gâtinais, and the Senonois, unless one knew that 


with full-sized details of all accessible moldings, and photographs have 
been made of all capitals and a 3,000-card index of their characteristics. 
This will be computerized for the next stage of the project. 


10 One of the masters at Chartres, to whom I gave the name “Green” in 
my study of the cathedral, seems to have been a local man judging from 
the roughness of his work and the absence of details attributable to him 
in any of the other buildings visited — James, 1981, 11, 484. In other 
buildings, crude and simple work that appears to be by local teams lies 
alongside masonry by the best: as in Dourdan where the eastern triforium 
and the lowest courses of the clerestory were erected by “Ruby” to the 
same plan and details he used at Chartres, and in part of the triforium in 
St. Leger of Soissons and St. Jacques of Reims. 
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more than two-thirds of the buildings were in the fourth 
group. By comparison, only nine percent of those around 
Braine are unimportant. 

Much has been destroyed, though the amount of violent 
destruction from all earlier centuries may be less than the 
devastation of commercial pillage since 1800 and of the co- 
lossal firepower of the last two wars, which was more likely 
to obliterate a building than any number of marauding 
fourteenth-century armies — the witnesses to whose dam- 
age may be anything but trustworthy." 

To offset this bias, I have included in the map any build- 
ings from this period destroyed since 1900.” We still have 
photographs and sketches of some of them,” and though 
they do make a difference to the map in the area around 
the Chemin-des-Dames and Reims, most of the war zones 


u Medieval descriptions of damage, particularly during the Hundred Years’ 
War, are possibly exaggerated. Many churches reputedly destroyed, like 
Chalmaison, remain today much as they must have been in 1250. The 
Wars of Religion and the Protestant League may have wrought more dam- 
age than the Burgundians and the English, as their actions were specifically 
directed against the Church, and they used artillery. L. P. H. Denifle, La 
Guerre de Cent Ans et la désolation des églises, monastères et hôpitaux 
en France, Paris, 1899; L. Réau, Les Monuments détruits de l'art francais, 
Paris, 1969. 


12 Inadequate French records suggest that 71 of the churches destroyed 
since 1900 contained work from this period. Of these, half would seem 
to have been category four. Also the 46 ruins or totally rebuilt churches 
are included in their appropriate categories, including those turned into 
granaries or houses like Montrou and Montmort. 


13 Bibliothèque du Patrimoine; Archives du Département de l'Aisne; Den- 
ifle (as in note 11); E. Lefévre-Pontalis in L'Architecture religieuse dans 
l'ancien diocèse de Soissons au XIE au XIE siècle, Paris, 1894-96, and idem, 
L'Archëecture gothique dans la Champagne méridionale au XIII® et XVIE 
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lay in areas where there were few Early Gothic churches. 

I know of no way to determine whether the density found 
today is still in proportion to what it was in the thirteenth 
century, but having placed these destroyed churches on the 
map, I discussed the matter with three French scholars — 
Francois Salet, Anne Prache, and Léon Pressouyre — who 
felt the losses may have been fairly evenly spread, and that 
the map should be a reasonable representation of the orig- 
inal densities. 

To check these matters, I made a detailed examination 
of the area around Paris. Within some fifty kilometers of 
the center, and excluding the churches built within Phi- 
lippe-Auguste’s walls, the more detailed maps of the sev- 
enteenth century show 238 towns with churches, spaced 
roughly three kilometers apart. The population density 


siècle, Paris, 1904; E. Moreau-Nélaton, Histoire de Fere-en-Tardenois, 
Paris, 1911; idem, Les Eglises de Chez-Nous, arrondissement de Chateau- 
Thierry, Paris, 1913; idem, Les Eglises de Chez-Nous, arrondissement de 
Soissons, Paris, 1915; idem, Soissons avant la guerre, Paris, 1915; idem, 
Chez-Nous après les Boches, Paris, 1919; J. Trouvelot, “Les Monuments 
historiques du département de l'Aisne,” Urbanisme, 11, 1942, 329-30; J. 
Cameron, “Travail sur les églises détruites 1914-18,” thesis in the Archives 
de Dommages de Guerre, Paris. i 


14 The Beaurain Collection, Atlas Géographique, vui, 1749; J. Cassini, 
Carte de la France, 1757-58; P. Mariette, Diocèse de Paris, 1656, and Ev- 
esché de Troyes en Champagne, 1656; Robert de Vaugonoy, Atlas Uni- 
versel, Paris, 1757. See also Y. Christ, Églises Parisiennes actuelles et dis- 
parues, Paris, 1947; J. Petit, L'Église en Val-de-Marne, Paris, n.d.; and 
Inventaire Général des oeuvres d'art, 9 vols., Paris, 1886f. By basing the 
search on 17th-century maps, the endless churches built in the metropolis 
since then were eliminated. In this analysis those within the medieval city 
walls were excluded as their numbers may have distorted comparisons 
between the Paris region and the rest of the Basin. 
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varied from six hearths/hectare in the south to eighteen in 
the north. At 4-4.5 people per hearth, the population of 
this area would have been some 120,000, excluding the city 
of Paris, or more than 400 per church. 

Seventy-one of these 238 churches had been rebuilt since 
the maps were prepared; seventy-six were Renaissance and 
fourteen were medieval, from after 1240. Of the remaining 
seventy-seven with something in them from around 1200, 
fully thirty-five were category 4. 

Paris, with all of its metropolitan attractions, its growing 
population, and its power to draw wealth towards itself, 
is surprisingly almost average for the region. First, 32% of 
the churches are Early Gothic, compared to 33% for the 
whole Basin. Secondly, the proportion of more significant 
to fourth category buildings was a little less than average 
— being 1.21:1 compared to 1.08:1 overall. This propor- 
tion may have been similar in 1240, as the records tell us 
that most of the churches rebuilt in the Paris area after 1800 
were the smaller and simpler ones. 

In the Val-de-Marne, we know of forty-two churches 
founded or mentioned before 1250.'° Twenty of these, or 
a little less than half, still remain in whole or in part. There 
is no way of knowing whether this ratio may be true for 
the region, nor whether the depredations were greater in 
the Paris area as the suburbs advanced and as the fashion- 
able views of the center took their toll. Nor is there any 
certain way of knowing whether those churches which dis- 
appeared were equal in quality to those which remain. Yet 
the figures for the proportion of extant Early Gothic 
churches compared to those from other periods is fairly 
equal in the Paris area to elsewhere, and I am therefore 
tempted to suggest that, excluding both the cathedrals and 
the smallest chapels, we may have lost not much more than 
half of those built around 1200, and that most of those lost 
may have been in the larger towns. 

While the absolute numbers are interesting, it is the dis- 
tribution that is important, and from which the major con- 
clusions of this article will be drawn. Though over 90% of 
the churches are clustered in the Basin, their distribution 
is far from even. 

The most important group lies in the small valleys around 
Soissons and Laon, and tends to peter out towards Reims 
and the Marne. From a sample of 135 contiguous churches 
from this area almost 91% were worked on during this 


5 J. Dupaquier, “Paroisses et communes de France,” Dictionnaire d'his- 
toire administrative et démographique, Paris, 1974; and La Population 
rurale du bassin parisien à l'époque de Louis XIV, Paris, 1979; F. Lot, 
“L'État des paroisses et des feux de 1328,” Bibliothèque de l'École des 
Chartes, xc, 1929, 51-107 and 256-315. This is confirmed by the 1328 
census which disclosed that there were on average 101 hearths per parish 
— Fawtier, 96; also Fourquin, 1956, 63-64. J. W. Baldwin in Masters, 
Princes and Merchants, Princeton, 1970, 132, estimated the Paris popu- 
lation at 20-50,000: Fourquin, 1956, 83, at 61,000; Lot, ibid; 297, at 
200,000; and J. C. Russell, Medieval Regions and Their Cities, Bloom- 
ington, 132, at 80,000. 


16 Petit (as in note 14). 


century. The next most concentrated group lies along the 
riverine areas of the Oise and its tributaries, which loses 
itself in the Vexin and towards Meaux. In a similar sample 
taken around the Oise, 58% contain Early Gothic remains. 
A third group follows the Seine and its tributaries, fanning 
out south of Paris to dissipate over the gentle flat lands of 
the Brie and Gatinais. Another sample taken within sixteen 
kilometers of the walls of Paris shows, perhaps surpris- 
ingly, that around the city only 34% of the churches come 
from this period — again only the average for the whole 
Basin. 

Besides these three centers, there are ribbons around 
Châlons, along the valley of the Essonne and its surround- 
ing plains to the south, and, joining them, scattered groups 
through Moret and Provins. Between them lie notably va- 
cant areas around Meaux, Epernay, and the Hurepoix where 
the numbers never exceed 6% of the total. 

These densities are paralleled by the proportion of cat- 
egory 1-3 churches to those in category 4. In the environs 
of Paris, the proportion is 1.2:1, which comes a poor third 
to 2.8:1 near the Oise and a colossal 5.2:1 in the Sois- 
sonais.” When we conjoin these two sets of figures, the 
numerical importance of the northeastern region in the con- 
struction of Early Gothic churches is established over all 
the others. 

It will be the purpose of this article to isolate those factors 
which might explain these anomalies, especially in the four 
areas of the Parisis, the Oise, Meaux, and the Soissonais. 


Societal Factors 

Map II! shows there is no perceivable relationship be- 
tween the distribution of the churches and the ancient coun- 
ties, though their names are still useful. Viollet-le-Duc's 
dictum that “the French cathedral was born with the mo- 
narchical power”! suggests there were political reasons for 
the construction of religious buildings. Yet a glance at the 
political boundaries on Map IHI” shows there is no corre- 
lation between the Royal Domain and these churches. There 
are many in the north of the king’s territory and few to the 
south. Similarly, to the east the densest concentration of 
all straddles the frontiers between the Champagne, Sois- 
sons, and Reims without extending across the entire ter- 
ritory of any. Clear injunctions to build would have resulted 
in visible concentrations of churches within the political 


17 As most of the rebuilt churches in the Paris area seem to have been of 
the simpler type, any disproportionate amount of rebuilding would only 
have accentuated this contrast — see note 14. 


18 These boundaries have been drawn from maps by Beaurain and Cassini 
(both as in note 14) and J. Delisle, France, détail des Provinces, Paris, 
n.d. 


SE. Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire raisonné de l'architecture française du 
XIE au XVI siècle, Paris, 11, 1858, 284. 


2 Prepared from A. Lognon, Atlas histoire de France, Paris, 1885: W. M. 
Newman, Le Domaine royal, Paris, 1937; F. Schraden, Atlas de geographie 
historique, Paris, 1896; and the author's discussions with Bernard Ancien, 
Robert Fossier, and Jean Hubert. 
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boundaries concerned, and this is not the case.”! 

The Artois, the Poitou, and even Normandy show little 
sign today of Early Gothic. This was not from lack of 
wealth, for the riches of Eleanor's possessions were leg- 
endary and Normandy brought the Capetians as much in- 
come as all their other possessions combined.” If churches 
were the outward expression of royal authority, why were 
so few erected in the new territories?” 

The strength of the great seigneurs over their vassals grew 
as fast in Provins and Meaux, where there are few churches, 


21 More new towns may have been founded in the king's territories than 
elsewhere, for there are ten Villeneuves with churches from this period 
of which nine lie within the Royal Domain, while the tenth, Villeneuve- 
la-Lionne in the Marne, was of Roman origin — Higounet, 1975. Though 
deliberate encouragement of building may have been absent, the many 
small churches on the plains south of Paris may have had something to 
do wich Louis VII's positive policy towards rural improvements. 

22 In preparing this section, | have consulted Baldwin (as in note 15); E. 
Bournazel, Le Gouvernement Capétien au XH® siècle. 1108-1180, Paris, 
1975: M. Bur, La Formation de Conté de Champagne, Lille, 1977; T. Ev- 
ergates, Feudal Society in the Baillage of Troyes under the Counts of 
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as in Oulchy and Soissons where there are many. There 
were powerful seigneurs at Fère-en-Tardenois, Braine, 
Coulchy, and Pierrefonds. Many churches were built 
around the first two, and almost none in the territories of 
the second. So firm feudal authority was not in itself a 
factor. 

Two of the more important families, well-favored by the 
king, and substantial in their revenues and prospects, were 
the powerful lords of Montmorency and Mello. Both were 
in a strong position to reflect the wishes of their master and 


Champagne 1152-1284, Baltimore-London, 1975; Fawtier; E. M. Hallam, 
Capetian France, 1980; Jean Hubert, Arts et vie sociale de la fin du monde 
antique au moyen age, Paris, 1977; A. Longnon, Documents relatifs au 
comté de Champagne et de Brie, Paris, 1901-1914; and idem, ‘Vassaux 
du roi de France,” Recueil des historiens de la France, xxi. 


23 The comment by Fawtier, 165, that Gothic may have reflected some- 
thing of the attitude engendered by the growing royal power, but cannot 
be said to have been pursued by royal initiative, is therefore more correct 
than Simson’s that “we must assume that Gothic was considered the 
expression of ideas with which the crown wished to be associated” — O. 
von Simson, The Gothic World, New York, 1964, 64. 
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to fund major building campaigns, and their best can be 
seen at Taverny and Mello. Yet there are only a few in- 
teresting churches in the Montmorency domain, and over 
forty in the other. Thus, although there may have been 
local political factors, depending on individual generosity, 
there are few signs of any long-term royal or seigneural 
policy towards the construction of churches. 

The vacant land around Meaux lies along the boundary 
between the Capetians and the Counts of Champagne. Yet 
the boundary itself was more a “zone of influence” than a 
frontier. The Count’s writ was theoretically valid in the 
Meaux, but was in practice far from exercizable. This va- 
cant land has been termed a “no man’s land”? between the 
two great contestants for power, a remnant of the huge 


M Jean Hubert in conversation. See also his “La Frontière occidentale du 
compté de Champagne du XI° au XIH® siècle,” Recueil de travaux offerts 
à M. Clovis Brunel, Paris, 1955, 14-30. 


25 Higounet, 1975, and “Les Forêts de l'Europe occidentale du V® au XI® 
siécle,” Settimane di studio del centro italiano, Spoleto, 1965, 343-98; and 
idem, “Les Grandes haies forestières de l'Europe médiévale,” Revue du 
nord, 1980, 213-18. The many Templar commanderies along the border 
suggest a peace-keeping force, if only because there are so few of those 


Map m The polit- 
ical boundaries of 
the Royal 
Domain and the 
County of 
Champagne. 


wooded barriers that at one time divided most of the major 
political powers from one another.” 

Yet there is no such barrier between the Champagne and 
the bishops of Soissons and Reims, nor between Picardy 
and the Ile-de-France. Skirmishes and attempts to grab ter- 
ritory went on all the time, and feelings would have been 
just as fragile between these lords and bishops as between 
them and the Crown. So we must rule out military con- 
siderations, except perhaps in the Vexin. The few churches 
and many castles in the border areas of both Vexins bear 
witness to the long struggle between the Norman kings and 
the French.* For twenty years the taxes imposed by Phi- 
lippe-Auguste to pursue his wars with the English may also 
have inhibited building in his domain,?” and may have been 


other settlers, the Cistercians. Hubert, ibid., lists 18 commanderies be- 
tween Montereau and Meaux (of which six remain) compared to two Cis- 
tercian ones. 


2% The rarity of Early Gothic churches in Normandy may nave a political 
basis as funds may have been diverted to other purposes, particularly 
after Philippe-Auguste took control of the Duchy. 


27 I am finding that a significantly large proportion of Île-de-France 
churches seem to date from after the conquest, and relatively few from 
the decades before. 


one reason for the Braine area being so much better stocked 
than the Parisis. 

There is a closer correspondence between the episcopal 
boundaries and the vacancies around Meaux, as can be seen 
in Map IV,” and between the densest collection of churches 
and the diocese of Soissons. Yet the group of churches to 
the east of Meaux belies any consistent policy by its bish- 
ops, as does the spread of churches beyond the borders of 
the Soissonais. Similarly, the dense zone around Mello 
stracdles three bishoprics, two of which show little build- 
ing activity elsewhere. Finally, there are very few category 


38 The diminished quantity of building work at either end of this period 
coincides with the Crusades of the 1130's and the 1240's. But those of the 
1190's and 1204 coincide with the top of the boom. Construction at 
Chartres was at its peak when Count Louis went to Constantinople, yet 
funding seems to have declined while Bishop Mouzon was with his army 
in Toulouse — J. James, “What Price the Cathedrals?” Transactions of 
the Ancient Monuments Society, xix, 1972, 47-65. 


# The boundaries are those of the 17th century, but do not seem to have 
changed substantially since 1100. They are drawn here from maps of Mar- 
iette and Vaugonoy (both in note 14); and L. Duval-Arnould, “Etat et 
carte du diocèse de Soissons,” Mélanges de l'École Francaise de Rome, 
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1-3 buildings around Noyon, nor in the archbishopric of 
Sens, nor, in spite of the greatest cathedral of the age at 
Chartres, in the Beauce and the Perche. So we must rule 
out ecclesiastical policy. 

We cannot even attribute these churches to the growing 
seigneural power of the bishops. For in some bishoprics, 
like Soissons where the counts had been largely overshad- 
owed by the bishops, there was lots of building work, 
while in other bishoprics which may have been more, if 
not equally independent, like Reims, Laon or Noyon, there 
was only scattered activity.” 





Rome, txxxv, 1973, 159-266; R. Kaiser, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der Civitas und Diozese Soissons, Bonn, 1973; Plans des forests, bois, et 
buissons ... de l'Isle de France, Brie, Perche, Picardie et Pays Reconquis, 
Paris, 1668. 


% Yet as the church extended its ownership, prosperity may have in- 
creased. Disputes were reduced, titles were better recognized, and admin- 
istration was longstanding and well-regulated. Unlike lands belonging to 
lay lords which could be transferred for marriage or debts to new owners 
with new policies, church tenants could look forward to a continuity of 
effort and to stable taxes which would only encourage prosperity. Further 
research may permit a more accurate assessment. 
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There was work on every cathedral site in the Basin.” 
Though all were under the jurisdiction of bishops associ- 
ated with the king,* they were equally associated with trad- 
ing cities whose burghers sought the protection of the 
Crown, and whose trading profits helped to finance these 
works, as well the’ many important urban churches, 
abbeys, and collegials of the period. Though the cathedrals 
had the inestimable advantage of being able to impound 
funds from the whole diocese, the monies spent on them 
seem to represent only the tip of the iceberg.* 

As can be seen in Fourquin’s map of the territories owned 
by the Church in the Paris area,” there were many more 
churches built in the domains owned by St. Denis and St. 
Germain-des-Prés than in those owned by the Chapter of 
Notre Dame. This suggests that the cathedral may have 
discouraged building by usurping regional funds for the 
benefit of its own program. The same may have happened 
in Reims, where nearly all the churches in the diocese seem 
to date from either before or after the building of the ca- 
thedral. The uprising of 1233 may have reflected the harsh 
way funds seem to have been raised for the building works.* 
In contrast, the vast building programs carried out in the 
diocese of Soissons and to the south of Laon at the same 
time as their. cathedrals further emphasize the richness of 
this area. 


Forests and Marsh 

It is thought that during the Merovingian period the for- 
ests cleared in Roman times reclaimed most of the coun- 
«try,” especially the uplands. As the population increased, 
the forests were cleared once more, starting naturally where 
the soil was best, and prompting Higounet's phrase that 
_ the geology of the soil determined the geography of the 


31 One third of these building efforts were instigated by fire. Six were 
being worked on in the 1170's, 13 around 1200, and at least ten were still 
being built at the end of the period. 


32 M. Pacaut, Louis VII et les élections épiscopales dans le royaume de 
France, Paris, 1957. 


33 See H. Kraus, Gold was the Mortar, London, 1979, whose work sug- 
gests that the cathedrals expressed the independence of the merchants, 
and sometimes of the bishops, from local seigneurs, intimating that the 
cathedrals were more a manifestation of pride and wealth than of policy. 


M Incomplete estimates suggest that the cathedrals consumed less than 
20% of the total expenditure on extant churches during this century. As 
we have lost far more smaller churches than cathedrals or even parts of 
them, the cathedrals represent a relatively small proportion of the total 
spent on religious architecture. 

35 Fourquin, 1964, map IV, is from the end of the Middle Ages. My sen- 
tence applies after deleting later acquisitions. See Kraus (as in note 33), 
25-26. 

% H. Reinhardt, Cathédrale de Reims, Paris, 1963, 72-74, and R. Branner, 
“Historical Aspects of the Reconstruction of Reims cathedral, 1210-1241,” 
Speculum, 1961, 23-37. There are only four churches in the rest of the 
diocese that had work done on them while work on the cathedral was in 
progress — Villers-aux-Noeuds around 1215, and Crugny, Pevy, and 
Prouilly in the thirties. 

37 Higounet, 1965, 53. In a more conservative study, it was considered 
that only one third was forested in the 10th century — M. Devèze, La 
Vie de la forêt française au XVI siècle, Paris, 1961. 


38 Higounet, 1975, 45. See Roblin, 1978, 263. 


forests.% By 1000, forests probably still covered twice as 
much land as today, and since then the largest have re- 
mained substantially untouched, while the smaller have 
been heavily reduced.” It must not be thought that every- 
one wanted to turn forest over to food production, for the 
woods were an important source of revenue. All the ar- 
able and well-drained land had been cleared by 1250, 
though the plateaux were not fully cleared until 1700.“ 

Unforested areas do not, however, always coincide with 
quantities of buildings, as to the east of Reims and south 
of Chartres, nor can the dense forests to the northwest of 
Soissons be alone responsible for the paucity cf churches 
there.“ Similarly, the hunt did little to encourage construc- 
tion, since areas like Senlis are surrounded by churches, 
while others like the Hurepoix and Fontainebleau have few. 

Marshland, on the other hand, had a direct effect. Cal- 
culations and records suggest that almost twice as much 
river frontage was marsh as is found today, examples being 
the Seine and Yonne upstream from Montereau as far as 
Sens and Nogent, the Marne around Meaux, and much of 
the upper Oise and the Vesle west of Reims.“ As Map V 
shows, these are just those riverine areas least serviced by 
churches, no matter how rich the adjoining farmlands may 
have been.“ 


Population and Trade 

Dense populations, in spite of the strong internal markets 
they engendered, were not necessarily in areas of high con- 
struction. Normandy was 40% more densely inhabited than 
the Ile-de-France, or the Soissonais.“ The Plaine de France, 
north of Paris, was one of the most closely settled regions 
in the 1328 census, where some of the best wheat was 
grown. Yet it has few churches.* 


» Exceptions can be found in Brunet, Devèze (as in note 37), and Moreau- 
Nélaton, 1911 (as in note 13), 145. A study of the oldest maps shows that 
the great hunting parks are substantially as they were in the 1650’s — see 
the Ainville collection, Les Forêts de France, Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris; 
Carte archéologique de la France, Orléans, 1948, and other maps cited in 
note 14. M. Devèze, Histoire des foréts, Paris, 1973, 268, gives today’s 
forest cover as 18%. 

4 The king raised one quarter of his income from forests — Devèze, ibid., 
64, and G. Fourquin, La Part de forét dans les ressources d’un grand seig- 
neur d'Ile-de-France à la fin du XII? siècle et au XIV® siècle, Paris, 1970. 
41 Robert Fossier in conversation. Largely unnoted are scrub-lands which 
would support neither forest nor agriculture. 

See note 90. 

4 Prepared from Fourquin, 1964, 60; Roblin, 1978, 254, and an exami- 
nation of those river flats which today rely on drainage for their useful- 
ness, based on maps at the Institut Géographique National, St. Mande, 
Paris. 


# This shows how essential fertile valleys were to the successful villages 
of 1200. Meaux and Bray-sur-Seine may owe their importance to roads 
and firm crossings rather than to profitable agriculture. 

4 Dupaquier, 1969, 981. 

46 Fourquin, 1956, 63-64, notes the number of hearths per hectare at nine- 
teen in La France, ten-twelve in the Vexin, sixteen along the Seine south 
of Paris and only six-nine in the Hurepoix. Also P. Brunet, “Essai sur le 
peuplement de la Brie,” Bulletin de l'Association des Géographes Français, 
1953, 161-69. 
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On the other hand, sparse populations and lack of 
churches do go together, as in the Hurepoix, and around 
Bourges and Troyes — although poor soil may also have 
been responsible. 

Total population is hard to estimate, though we can count 
communes or hearths to gain some idea of relative densi- 
ties. The hearth seems to have represented both the num- 
bers of people and wealth. It was a sort of fiscal coeffi- 
cient. Using a factor of 4 to 4.5 people per hearth, the 
population of France — the smaller France of medieval 
times — may not have been far from 12 million in 1328, 
and maybe 9 million in 1200. The Paris Basin may have 
supported a quarter of these people. 


4” Fourquin, 1964; R. Fossier, “La Démographie médiévale: Problèmes de 
méthode (x€-x111® siécle),” Annales de démographie historique, 1975, 144- 
165; and idem, Peuplement de la France du nord entre le X® et le XVI? 
siècle, Paris, 1979, 59-99. 


48 Lot (as in note 15), 289. 
 Fourquin, 1956, 63-67. 
5° Duby and Wallon, 403. 


5! Dupaquier, 991, states that in the 18th century, towns like Melun and 
Etampes had a quarter of the number of hearths of Chartres or Beauvais, 
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Whatever the actual population of the Basin may have 
been, the absolute figure is less important than its growth, 
for between 1100 and 1348 it is estimated that the popu- 
lation increased some threefold. Yet there is no direct cor- 
relation between population growth and prosperity. Even 
the growth of Paris may not indicate a general prosperity, 
for the very presence of this huge agglomeration seems to 
have made nearby towns anemic." 

There were a few areas of manufacture in the Paris Basin, 
especially weaving. Along the Thierace, weaving had been 
practiced since ancient times, in an area that extended north 
through Amiens to Flanders. Yet the churches are only 
found in the southernmost portion of the weaving district.” 


which were themselves a lot smaller than cities farther away from Paris 
like Rouen and Orleans. The increasingly visible tendency of Paris to 
monopolize all secondary and tertiary activity in the Ile-de-France would 
have been present in the 13th century, though impossible to quantify. As 
trade was increasingly concentrated at Paris, smaller towns would have 
lost some of their earlier importance, which may be seen in the interrupted 
building campaigns at Lagny and Chennèvieres. 


52 The dense population along the Thierace to Beauvais and north to 
Amiens does not coincide with the churches. See P. Feucheis, “Une Ten- 
tative manquée de concentration territoriale entre Somme et Seine: La 
Principauté d'Amiens-Valois au XI®,” Moyen Age, 1x, 1954, 1-37. 
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Save perhaps in the major towns, industry was not there- 
fore a primary influence on construction,” though suc- 
cessful manufacture may have encouraged building once it 
was initiated." 

The fairs held in the four Champagne trading towns of 
Troyes, Bar-sur-Aube, Provins, and Lagny seem to have 
encouraged some buildings in their immediate vicinity. This 
is particularly apparent around the last two towns where 
a few satellite buildings are surrounded by emptiness. It is 
surprising that these trading areas, like Paris, lie to the south 
of the most important church-building areas. 


Roads, Rivers, and Bridges 

The ballasted Roman roads appear to have had little 
maintenance before the eleventh century, and over long 
stretches they may have become unusable and unable to 
play a major part in medieval trade. Dead-ended paths may 
have been frequent, but total isolation would have been 
rare indeed. Bridle tracks linked every settlement, no mat- 
ter how small, for the collection of taxes and administra- 
tion, and well-worn wagon tracks joined every hamlet or 
farmhouse to the outlying fields. Most roads would have 
been dirt,” and as in the country today the greater the traffic 
the worse the wear. Since travelers would have tended to 
select the better paths, the roads were being constantly 
modified,** often enough to bypass one town in favor of 
another. Local prosperity could have depended on the va- 
garies of these roads. Churches may have been begun dur- 
ing the days of prosperity, never to be completed once the 
road had shifted. 

A walking pace was probably the mean for the transport 
of goods, though the distance covered by horse varied from 
forty-five kilometers a day between Paris and Lille to eighty 
between Paris and Tours. The average was some fifty-six 
kilometers a day. It would have taken no more than three 
days to cross from one extremity of the Paris Basin to the 


53 Kraus (as in note 33); Lopez; White. 

54 Scale is important. Troyes is called a weaving city, yet its 2,000 lots 
annually cannot be compared to 50,000 from Ghent. The whole of the 
Troyes production could have come from 40 looms. 

55 This can be seen in maps such as Cassini (as in note 14). Also C. Es- 
tienne, La Guide des chemins de France, Paris, 1552; J. Hubert, “Les Routes 
de France depuis les origines jusqu'au nos jours,” Les Routes du Moyen 
Age, Paris, 1959, 25-56; J. Mesqui, Les Routes et les voies en Champagne 
du moyen âge, Paris, 1980. 

š% Roblin, 1978, 247: the maximum distance from home to field was two 
kilometers, both for safety and lunch. 


57 Forbes, 1957, and Roblin, 1978. 


58 R, H. Bautier, “Recherches sur les routes de l'Europe médiévale,” Bul- 
letin philosophique et historique etc., 1960, 99-143; M. F Imbardis, “Les 
Routes médiévales coincident-elles avec les voies romaines?,” Bulletin phi- 
losophique et historique, 1960, 95-98. 


5 Imbardis, ibid., 97: Lopez. Brigandage may have been a factor. 
6 Bautier (as in note 58), 112. 


61 Lopez, 80. 


other. Masons and carpenters could have moved rapidly 
from their homes to any site. But the movement of ma- 
terials would have been more difficult, though improved 
breeding enabled a high proportion of trade to be carried 
by pack animals, especially mules, which may have re- 
duced dependence on the cart and the necessity for better 
roads.“ 

Smaller churches with limited resources seem to have ob- 
tained the bulk of their stone from local quarries,“ but stone 
for the bigger jobs often came great distances, and could 
therefore be selected with care. St. Quentin is reputedly 
built from the quarries of St. Leu-d’Esserent on the Oise.” 
Some of the stone for the Royal Portal sculpture at Chartres 
was shipped some three hundred kilometers from the St. 
Maximum quarries; the stone for Bourges was trans- 
ported from quarries eight, seventeen and thirty-eight kilo- 
meters distant.‘ Though the cost of land transport was 
high, work on these giant buildings does not seem to have 
been noticeably discouraged by this financial burden. And 
if a road was needed, the most skilled men were on hand 
to construct it. So we can only say that the roads them- 
selves were no limit to building. 

The larger rivers formed the major transport links, es- 
pecially for stone and wine. Traffic by water was so cheap 
that people preferred to use the best water-borne stone from 
the Oise and the Aisne than material from land-locked 
quarries a tenth of the distance away.” The importance of 
these rivers can be seen in the numbers of interesting 
churches along the navigable stretches of the Seine, and 
considering the relative paucity of churches in the Parisis 
(only 32%) one wonders how many of these would have 
been built if the Seine could not have been used for the 
cheap transport of stone. 

In practice a river was just a different sort of road, and 
economically, a road may have merely been the means of 
getting from one river system to another. Few of the smaller 


62 See the discussion of quarries below. 
63 Bondeau and Viré in conversation. 
4 James, 1981, 1, 83. 


65 A Blanc, S. Debrand-Passard, P. Lebouteux, “Les Matériaux de con- 
struction de la cathédrale de Bourges et leurs provenances,” Bulletin d'in- 
formation géologique du bassin parisien, 1980. They show that the lucastre 
from St. Ursin was used for the walls of the crypt, the facade, buttresses, 
and probably the footings; stone for detailing seems to have come from 
St. Florent or Dogger, while sculpture was carved from Charly material. 
Transport may have been along the remnants of the Roman roads. 


6 Gimpel, 61, suggests that 20 kilometers by road would have doubled 
the cost of the stone. 


67 E Ellenberger, M. Viré, J. Marvy, Les Anciennes Carrières souterraines 
de Paris, Thesis, Paris 1, 1978; Forbes. French researchers suggest that the 
stone for Notre Dame in Paris came from the open-cut quarries of St. 
Leu-d'Esserent rather than from the underground workings of Arcueil and 
Gentilly which produced a similar stone only ten kilometers away. Gim- 
pel, 60, contradicts this. Along the major rivers, many churches have been 
built of more than one type of stone from as far away as Normandy and 
Burgundy. See note 65. 


rivers were navigable, and were. too easily restricted with 
mills and low country bridges. 

Bridges may not have limited the supply of materials, 
for there were at least eighty in the Paris Basin before 1300, 
and where there were none there were often ferries and 
fords.® In spite of the rich valleys and agriculture around 
Paris, the wealth of the capital, it is said, came from its 
rivers.” The distribution of the better churches in Map I 
shows that for the west and south (though not in the Sois- 
sonais), nearly every interesting building lies a short dis- 
tance from one of the major navigable rivers. 


Agriculture 

Map V shows the one factor that applies to nearly all 
the buildings of our period: they lie along the river valleys 
and not on the plateaux. This is especially true in the north 
where the valley walls are steeper than in the more gently 
rolling south. The advantages of the valleys are: 

the lighter soil, largely of fertile limon eroded from the 
uplands, mixed with sands and constantly washed with 
leachings from above, while the limon on the plateaux is 
less porous and heavier to work,” and is also liable to des- 
sication when dry;”* 

the excellent drainage, unlike the uplands;”* 

the noticibly warmer temperatures, and protection from 
the harsh winds; 

the constantly flowing water for mills and fishponds;” 

the people seem to have been healthier and the popu- 
lation was greater; 

rheumatism may have been common on the damper 
higher ground; 


8 Though windmills were being installed after the mid-12th century, most 
were water-driven, making transport up the smaller rivers difficult if not 
impossible — A. M. Bautier, “Les Plus Anciennes Mentions des moulins 
hydrauliques industriels et des moulins à vent,” Bulletin philologique et 
historique du comité des travaux historiques et scientifiques, 1960, 567- 
626; Roblin, 1978, 246: White, 1964, 84. However, the benefits from the 
mills :n metalworking, fulling, and sawing (of both wood and stone) may 
have offset the higher cost of transport. G. Duby, “La Révolution agricole 
médiévale,” Revue de géographie de Lyon, xxix, 1954, 359-65; White, 
1964. 


© M. N. Boyer, Medieval French Bridges, Cambridge, Mass., 1976; Forbes. 


70 Fourquin, 1964, 62, which makes it more surprising that Paris was less 
able to build as many quality churches as the Soissonais. Maybe the peo- 
ple of the countryside did not share in the prosperity of the capital. 


7 J, Dupuis, Notice explicative de la carte pédologique de la France au 
millionième, Paris, 1967; and discussions at INRA (as in note 1). Calcium 
carbonate in the younger limon is leached downwards with the smaller 
particles. The latter settle in the crevices between the larger grains to form 
clays. As the clays become dense, the leaching stops, the soils become 
acidic. and lakes form making the earth poor for agriculture. However, 
the younger limons have produced some of the best farming lands in France 
as the roots follow the moisture into the leached carbonates which they 
bring back to the surface so the cycle can begin again. This process con- 
tinues until the natural formation of the clays ends it for all time. 


72 Roblin, 1978, 260. See “Possible Answers” at the end of this article. 


73 There was little investment in drainage before the 16th century, though 
the techniques were known from Roman times. Fourquin, 1964, 75. 


74 Roblin, 1978, 246. Jean Jacquart and Francois Bucher in discussion. 
75 Dupaquier, 1969, 987. 
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the small capital required for agriculture as the lighter 
soils could be worked by wooden scratch ploughs drawn 
by a single animal.” The heavier plateau soils required 
more expensive equipment and more animals to draw 
them.” 

Nevertheless, the fertile limons were extensively culti- 
vated and brought great riches to their proprietors,” but 
as Maps I and V show, during this century the plateau farm- 
ers seldom built churches that have lasted. 

Even on the best soils to the north of Paris, there are few 
churches. Because these plateau soils were heavy, farmers 
had to use the expensive wheeled moldboard plough, or 
charrue, and large teams of horses, for which they reor- 
ganized the field boundaries.” Only large land owners could 
do this, so men were employed for a wage. By contrast, 
in the valleys the smallholders and vignerons could own 
their own tools and keep some of the profits from their 
labor.® As the plateau yields were so much higher than 
those of the valley,*! one looks for some social force to 
provide an explanation for the higher incidence of churches 
in the valleys. It may be that where farmers could avoid 
having to work for a wage and so were able to keep a part 
of their produce, enough funds were generated locally to 
pay for new churches. 

The best limons lie to the north and west of the Marne, 
the worst to the south and east,# and it is significant that 
the area without churches lies astride both types of soil.® 
Similarly, the better limons extend across the densest area 
of churches in the Soissonais and across the thinnest around 
Beauvais and Chartres.“ So here soil is not the major 
factor. 


76 Horses were in common use in northern France by the 13th century — 
White, 1964, 64-65. They greatly improved the yield and the amount of 
work each man could achieve in a day — Forbes, 1955, 83; White, 1964, 
68, suggests that the horse allowed people to live farther from their work, 
permitting towns to be enlarged. Costs for horses have been variously 
estimated as being as much as four times that of oxen — Duby and Wal- 
lon, 413, and Lopez, 46. 


77 Brunet, 1960; Duby and Wallon; Duby (as in note 68), and idem, Me- 
dieval Agriculture, 900-1500, London, 1969; Fourquin, 1956, 69f; White. 


78 A. J. Bourde, Agronomie et agronomes en France au XVIII siècle, Paris, 
1967; Fourquin, 1964, 8. 


79 Photography has shown that valley fields were one-two acres in extent, 
while those on the plateau were expanded to five acres, with some up to 
40 acres. Duby and Wallon, 409; Fourquin, 1964, 73-75; Higounet, 1975, 
75; White, 1964, 47. 


8 Duby and Wallon, 410; Higounet, 1975, 75. 


81 By 1300 yields had increased from two and a half grains for one in 
Carolingian times to three and even four, to be exceeded in the Plaine de 
France by as much as seven for one. Duby and Wallon, 462. 


82 No two maps agree on the extent of the limon but, excluding a crescent 
through Troyes and Reims, it covers most of the higher ground over both 
the chalk and the limestone. South of the A4 and east of Fontainebleau 
it is impermeable, and it is more or less acidic between the Marne and 
the Morin — see note 77. The maps all agree on the poorer soils of the 
Oise forests, the Noyon area, the Hurepoix, and the Brie. Ministére de 
l'Industrie, Cartes Pédologiques de la France, Paris, 1967, and the Centre 
National de Recherches Agronomiques, INRA, Versailles. 


8 Fourquin, 1964; 60; Roblin, 1978, 270. 
8 A. Chédeville, Chartres et ses campagnes, XI®-XIII® siècle, Paris, 1973. 
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The churches along the Essonne may owe their existence 
to the profits from agriculture supplemented by weaving 
and good quarries.% Conversely, the poor dry lands of the 
Aube and Epernay supported few people and even fewer 
churches. Much of southern Picardy is similar, with a syl- 
van landscape with many small forests and little intensive 
agriculture. In the Hurepoix and around Fontainebleau the 
soils are poor, sandy, damp, and lacking in limon. Their 
populations have always been small. 5 They remained cov- 
ered in forest until the building of royal palaces and the 
expansion of the metropolis. 

If the people in the Brie and to the north and east of Paris 
built churches, they must have been very simple,* for most 
were rebuilt after 1600 as the land was drained.® To the 
west and north of Soissons the soil is good, and there are 
both forests and churches, albeit simpler ones. However, 
the valleys are narrow and changes in climate could have 
had a profound effect on the viability of the region. The 
same may apply to the region southwest of the Hurepoix 
in the Perche where there are few churches after 1200, but 
many built before. 

Thus, one can say that the soil in itself appears to be 
only a contributory factor, for it cannot explain the dearth 
of churches in the areas where the limon is extremely fertile, 
nor the absence of churches around Meaux where there is 
both good and bad soil. Nor does it explain the general 
density within the Paris Basin, and the small numbers to 
be found beyond that. Certainly, we can conclude that 
within the Basin the churches are the product of the valleys, 
and of valley agriculture rather than of large-scale plateau 
farming. We can also see that poor soil and church building 
do not go together. If on one map we set out all the del- 
eterious influences — marsh, forest, acidic soils, damp, and 
so on — we will still not have explained those positive forces 


85 In conversation Cambeillare suggested that here farmers combined 
grazing with cropping, using the excrement of the one and the straw from 
the other to produce a compost that greatly enriched the soil. Were these 
techniques used only here? 


8 Roblin, 1978, 275. 
87 See note 46. 


88 There are almost no fourth category churches around Meaux today, 
suggesting that any built around 1200 were of wood, plaster, and rubble. 
No wooden ones remain, though there are over 20 in the forests west of 
the Rhine. This suggests that if of wood, then they were insubstantial. If 
not used with care, rubble cracks so that moisture and frost will soon 
render it unusable — possibly the use of rubble is one factor in the re- 
building that followed the “mini ice age” — see the section on “Possible 
Answers.” 


8 Roblin, 1951, 234; Duby and Wallon, 400; and conversation with Jean 
Jacquart. 


% Roblin, 1978, 273. There are 40-odd Romanesque buildings along the 
Thierace, Breche, Autumne, and the Aisne west of Soissons being studied 
by Danielle Johnson. After 1150 work was carried out on a further 34 
along the western rivers, and 16 along the Autumne, showing a continuity 
of cash flow and enthusiasm seldom found elsewhere. However, in the 
Mello region the later work is usually larger and more carefully detailed 
than that to the east. The former may have been funded by the income 
from weaving and quarrying, while prosperity in the latter may have been 


which produced the dense concentrations of churches in the 
Oise and the Soissonais. However, there is one factor that 
does coincide precisely with these churches and that is 
stone.”! 


Limestone and Quarries 

An island of tertiary limestone called calcaire covers 
much of the Paris Basin, lying within a sea of secondary 
chalk stretching from Dunkirk to Nevers and Le Mans to 
Verdun — some 450 kilometers in each direction.” 

Most of the chalk is soft, white, and fine-textured. Like 
all sedimentary stones, it begins to harden after a few days’ 
exposure to the air, until it becomes more or less imperme- 
able. On the whole, it is a softer stone than calcaire, easily 
worked and sometimes weathering badly. The cathedrals 
of Beauvais, Amiens, and Le Mans are all built of it, as 
well as most of the churches in the chalk country. 

The calcaire is harder than chalk, of varying shades of 
yellow, with an even perceptible grain, and usually con- 
taining fossils. Masons consider the calcaire grossier, or 
vergelé, the finest for building and sculpture. It is an ex- 
quisite stone to work, capable of taking a razor-like edge 
and holding it under the chisel, while hardening evenly so 
that the best will retain its sharpness and detail after cen- 
turies of weathering. 

The boundary of the Early Gothic churches coincides al- 
most exactly with that of the calcaire, as shown in Map 
VI, while the densest concentration of buildings along the 
Oise and the Soissonais lies over the grossier. Grossier is 
the stone of Gothic. One is not conceivable without the 
other. It is the conjunction of grossier with the valleys which 
provides the best correlation so far. 

The best layers of grossier were laid down while a tongue 
of the Lutetien sea covered part of northwest France.” Its 


restricted by dryness or the narrowness of the valleys — see last three 
paragraphs in text. 


% The flat lands around Reims and Chalons-sur-Marne, in the Beauce and 
the western Gatinais, are exceptional. The many churches from this period 
have simple forms and profiles, are built mainly of rubble, and were erected 
slowly over many campaigns. The builders were less skilled than almost 
any of those working in the north. Not only is there little decoration, but 
even the capitals are cruder than one should expect from this stone, even 
the hardest. One wonders what encouraged the superlative craftsmanship 
and architectural sophistication of the north. They are solid and unad- 
venturous. Innovation is rare, so it may not be surprising that the more 
ambitious clients sought their builders from the north, as Chartres, Lar- 
chant, and Orbais. The numbers of simpler churches in these flat lands 
highlight the few to be found in the Meaux, and in the rich areas of the 
Plaine de France. 


%2 A. Blondeau, Le Lutétien des Bassins de Paris ... Etude sédimentolo- 
gique et paléontologique, Thesis, Paris, 1965: L. Morellet, “Le Bartonien 
du Bassin de Paris,” Mémoires explicatives de la carte archéologique de 
la France, Orleans, 1948; C. Pomerol, ed., Guides géologiques régionaux, 
Paris, 1968. 


% Often called the Nordic Sea. The grossier was the product of the lower 
Lutétien, as can be seen in Map VII. The various layers of limestone of 
Provins, St. Quen, Champigny, Brie, and Beauce were laid down in later 
seas. 








Map vi The geol- 
ogy of the Paris 
Basir, with the 
grossier substra- 
tum shaded. The 
limits of the Luté- 
tien seas are 
dashed, and may 
be compared to 
Map vu. The 
outcrops of lu- 
castre are dotted. 
The boundary be- 
tween the surface 
limestone and the 
chalk is deline- 
ated with a line 
of crosses. Major 
source Blondeau 
{as ir. note 92), 
398. 


southern boundary coincides with the escarpments of the 
Marne, and continues under the sedimentary rocks of Paris, 
being exposed in an outcrop to the south of the city.” 
Above and to the south of the grossier, the geologically 
later beds vary considerably, and though none comes close 
to the quality of the vergelé, some make good building 


% These descriptions are taken from the Cartes Géologique de la France, 
printed by the Ministère de l'industrie. The description of the grossier 
comes from map 33: “C'est un ensemble de calcaires ordinairement jaune 
clair, tendres, mais durcissant à l'air, homogènes, à stratification régulière 
et dars lesquels sont creusées une multitude de carrières souterraines qui 
fournissent la plus grande partie des matériaux de construction. Les bancs 
supérieurs à Cardium aviculare, ordinairement exploités à ciel ouvert, 
fournissent d'excellents moellons. Au-dessous, les galeries souterraines sont 
ouver:es tantôt dans les couches à Cerithium giganteum sur 2,50 à 4 mètres 
de hauteur, tantôt dans les assises à Ditrupa strangulata, de puissance au 
moins égale. Plus bas, les couches à Nummulites laevigatus, Maretia grig- 
nonensis et Pygorhynchus grignonensis, moins homogènes, souvent no- 
duleuses, ne donnent plus de pierres d'appareil, mais fournissent des 
moellens de bonne qualité. Elles reposent sur des bancs de calcaire rosé, 
compact et très dur, qu'on emploie à l’'empierrement des routes.” 

Not all grossier is suitable for building, and even the best of it degrades 
when near the surface. These surface outcrops lie along its northwest fron- 
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stone, if not the best capitals or details. 

The beds of lucastre around Provins,” which reappear 
near Bourges” and south of Chartres,” also continue west- 
wards with usable outcrops near Chateau-Landon” and 
Champigny.” Building stone was quarried from all of these 
beds during the Middle Ages, although it is harder to work 


tier, and the more degraded coincide with the relatively infertile forested 
areas like the Bois des Cétes and the Forét de Hez on either side of 
Cleremont. 


°5 Map 66: “Un série de bancs calcaires à grain fin, à cassure conchoidale, 
entre lesquels s‘intercalent des lits de marne; de couches bréchoides sont 
subordonnées à ces calcaires. Epaisseur totale 15-18 mètres.” 

% See note 70. 

97 James, 1981, 1, 89. 

98 Map 80: “Un calcaire-grisâtre à quelques tubulures vermiculées, dur 
mais assez fragile, en bancs réglés de quelques décimétres; son épaisseur 
va de 10 à 25 mètres.” 

99 Map 65: “Un masse épaisse de calcaire blanchatre, siliceux, bréchi- 
forme, à veinules cristallines, parfois siliceux, très dur et avec rognons de 


calcédoine ... va de 20 à 40 mètres ... il donne à la fois une bonne pierre 
à chaux et une pierre de construction utilisable.” 
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Map vu The limits of the Lutétien seas which created the lime- 
stone of the Basin. Based on Blondeau. 


than grossier and not as capable of holding details.1 The 
beds of Château-Landon and Champigny are exceptional 


10 Stone could have been exported from these quarries, though it was 
not as tractable as the grossier. The income from this export may have 
helped to support construction in these regions, perhaps aided by the fairs 
(Provins), weaving (Essonne valley and Chartres), and pilgrimages. 

101 Map 66: “Au norc, elle comprend des alternances de marnes et de 
puissants bancs de gypse; au sud, une masse compacte de calcaire siliceux 
.., puissante de 20 à 25 mètres, se présente tantôt sous la forme d'un 
calcaire blanc avec nodules de silex, exploité pour la fabrication de la 
chaux, tantôt d’un calcaire siliceux très dur, avec géodes de calcédoine, 
fournissant des matériaux d’empierrement.” 


10 In some eastern areas it lies near the surface where, like the grossier, 
it has become degraded. 
1083 Map 49: “Des marnes blanches, empâtant de gros silex noirs, des marnes 
magnésiennes violacées et des calcaires marneux. Les marnes sont explo- 
itées pour l'agriculture, les silex et calcaires siliceux fournissent des ma- 
tériaux d’empierrement et des moellons,” for the area north of Meaux, 
” and to the south “une série d'alternances de calcaires plus ou moins sil- 
iceux, de marnes blanches ou vertes, et d'argiles brunes, d'une puissance 
de 15 à 25 mètres.” 


1% Map 49: “Une argile grisâtre ou rougeâtre empâtant des blocs irré- 
guliers de meulière caverneuse jaune grisâtre.” 


portions of a large mass of travertin or bartonien 
superieur™™ laid down in the sea shown in Map VII. This 
mass lies between the Marne and the Seine, and between 
Épernay and the eastern outskirts of Paris. It is exposed 
and accessible from nearly every valley, butin varied quality.“ 
Above this, and covering most of the Valois plateau in- 
cluding Meaux, lies the St. Ouen stone,1® which is totally 
unusable. Above the Champigny lies the sandier calcaire 
of the Brie,1% and this merges into the harder layers of the 
Beauce, which are also too obdurate to use, save for paving. 
Except for an important outcrop of grossier to the south 
of Paris, and of Champigny travertin to the east, the Seine- 
Marne valley between Poissy and Meaux consists of sed- 
imentary sands and clays. Along this line the bedrock has 
sunk to form a trough, burying the calcaire under some 
thirty meters of later material. The absence of accessible 
building stone may explain why there are so few churches 
to the northeast and southwest of the metropolis.1° 
The stone was sometimes quarried in open cut, but as 
the most accessible material was worked out, the quarry- 
men began tunneling into the hillsides to avoid removing 
tons of overburden.’ These subterranean workings are ex- 
traordinarily extensive, and were dug into the mountains 
as far as moisture and poor circulation of air would permit.17 
The level ceilings over these tunnels were first supported 
on pillars of unexcavated rock left between the workings, 
but this was wasteful and later centuries learned to extract 
all the rock and to build pillars from the inferior stone as 
it was extracted.1® 
Across much of the Paris Basin, as Map VIII shows, the 
rivers have been able to work their way through the strata 
to form deep and irregular valleys, eroded to a level de- 
termined more by the estuary level than any intrinsic bar- 
rier of nature. Along the sides of the escarpments flanking 
the valleys, the bands of calcaire have been exposed to view. 
Map VIII of the Braine district shows that nearly every 
church lies just beneath the level of the exposed grossier, 
and within a hundred meters or so from where it could have 


105 A band of Gypsum Ludien lies to the north of the Seine which makes 
a waterproof plaster. It was seldom used where ashlar buildings could be 
built of grossier, as marked on Map IX. But where there seem to have 
been limited funds for building, plaster-was the best material available. 
The surviving buildings show that no templates were required, no ge- 
ometry was needed from the master, and little design skill. Its presence 
may, paradoxically, have retarded the development of those ideas and 
skills which produced Gothic: What the potato was to Irish culture, plas- 
ter may have been to the medieval architect. 

1% Ellenberger (as in note 67); Roblin, 1978, 248, and in discussion with 
Anne Blanc, Tourtebatte, Benoit, Chapelot, and Viré. Sometimes stone 
was accessed through vertical shafts, as at Chamigny, Laversines, and St. 
Rémi. 

19 Gimpel, Chap. u, and White. It would be interesting to know what 
these quarries contributed to the mining expertise of the Middle Ages. 
1% P, Noël, La Pierre dans le Département de l'Oise, Noyon, 1950, and 
idem, La Pierre matériau du passé et de l'avenir, n.d., n.p.; C. Pomerol, 
“France, introduction a la géologie du Bassin de Paris,” XXVI Congrés 
Géologique International, Paris, 1980; P. Tourtebatte, Réflexions sur la 
topographie des souterrains de l'ancienne Abbaye Saint Rémi de Reims 
et ceux de l'ancien collège des Jésuites, private printing, Reims, 1981. 
Quarries for many village churches need not have been large, and many 
could have disappeared totally. 





Map viu Detailed 
topography of 
part of the Aisne 
and Vesle rivers 
between Soissons 
and Reims, show- 
ing the valleys, 
and in heavy line 
the contour along 
the escarpments 
where the beds of 
grossier are visi- 
ble. Notice how 
close they are to 
the majority of 
churches, shown 


in black dots. 


been mined on the escarpments.'® (See drawing 1.) Deliv- 
ery would often have been downhill by trolley or chute.?° 
We do not know whether these buildings were built from 
the nearest quarry,"! but in the grossier region almost any 
bank could have been used, even if small quantities of some 
better material had to be imported for hard-wearing sur- 
faces, capitals, or sculpture. 

A careful examination of Map VIII shows how universal 
this phenomenon is, and demonstrates that any distance 
from stone yard to site dampened the urge to build. It seems 
to be as clear and fundamental as that. 

The large central plateau around Meaux without churches 
lies in the middle of the grossier, but is here overlaid with 
more than ten meters of hard St. Ouen and Brie, strata that 
are so dense that the rivers were unable to erode their way 
through the surface. They have left a softly undulating 
countryside under which the grossier has remained unseen 
and inaccessible. Its inaccessibility, in conjunction with the 
lack of valleys and peasant agriculture, seems to have 
stopped nearly all building. ™? 


1® The same stone is to be found in the adjoining villages, suggesting that 
the location of the villages was as influenced by the easy availability of 
stone as was that of the churches. The caverns excavated during quarrying 
are still used for storage. The exceptions are usually only the larger 
churches, like Braine and most of the cathedrals. Their size shows they 
could afford the transport. 


NO This supports the earlier statement that the lack of roads was not a 
serious barrier to construction. 
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grossier visible along this escar ent contour line 








Drawing 1 Section through a typical valley, showing the steep 
escarpment between it and the plateau, the beds of grossier, 
and the usual relationship between the quarry and the nearby 
village church. 


South of the Marne, the bartonien is visible along many 
of the escarpments, but a large proportion of the ribs, caps, 
and the like, seem to have been cut from grossier which 
often had to be carried great distances. The consequences 
can be most clearly seen in the distribution of churches built 


IH It is seldom possible to judge by eye whether the stone in a building 
comes from one site. Not only were there a number of bands of stone 
extracted from each quarry, but their characteristics change from one part 
of the quarry to another so that one may conclude that the stones used 
in 1200 may have been worked out. The Equipe d'Histoire des Mines in 
Paris | is using a sophisticated technique for identifying the provenance 
of stones, but it is slow and expensive. 

112 Agriculture exacerbated the problem, as it was either high-investment 
and large scale, using the charrue over the better limons, or poor small- 
scale farming interspersed with scrub-lands over the damper acidic soils, 
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Map tx Ashlar 
churches shown 
as black dots, and 
rubble as circles. 
No category 4 
churches have 
been included. 


of ashlar and rubble."3 Map IX shows where each occurs, 
excluding all category 4 buildings. A rubble building, 
coursed or random, is less expensive than one in ashlar, no 
matter how close the quarry, for the stone only has to be 
taken out of the ground, placed as it comes, and the gaps 
filled with mortar. 

Ashlar on the other hand has to be selected, squared, the 
face cut back until it is even and true, and then trimmed 
in size to suit coursing heights and details. Everything has 
to be integrated so that coursing in the walling matches that 
in the jambs and buttresses. Further, one has to cope with 
the temptation to embroider by carving decorative niceties 
around openings and along projections and terminations. 
I would estimate that the cost of labor alone in ashlar could 
be a third more than rubble. There are three concentrations 
of ashlar: along the valleys south of Laon, along those of 
the Oise and its tributaries, and the riverine churches of 
the Parisis. Elsewhere there are almost no ashlar churches 
at all. There is also some correspondance between these 
three areas and the proportion of villages with churches 
from this period discussed in the first part of this article: 
91% around Braine and 58% near Senlis, compared to 34% 
near Paris, 24% around Provins, and 60% in the Meaux area. 





NOYON 


If we take the number of churches per village, and mul- 
tiply the category 1-3 buildings by an appropriate factor 
for the higher cost of ashlar over rubble, we get very crude 
figures for relative expenditure. The Parisis villages would 
have spent six times as much as those from Meaux, while 
those around Senlis and Soissons spent thirteen and twenty- 
two times respectively. It shows that the Ile-de-France comes 
in a poor third, with the villages around Braine spending 
nearly four times as much as those around Paris. 

Approximate as these figures are, the trend is clear: there 
is something about those areas with the best stone, and the 
quarries they supported, that encouraged people in the en- 
thusiasm so essential to any prolonged building boom, and 
gave them the wherewithal to accomplish their dreams. 

Also, there may have been something about the stone 
itself that appealed to people of 1200, as exposed concrete 
appeals to us and cast iron did to the nineteenth century, 
for a large proportion of later buildings built over the 


43 Ashlar is coursed masonry, each stone being squared and faced. Rubble 
may be coursed or random but consists of irregularly shaped stones, un- 
faced, and set in thick beds of mortar. 


grossier do not use it, but are built of rubble and plaster 
instead. Perhaps they were excited by the appearance and 
feel of smooth firm ashlar, with its flush, fortress-like im- 
penetrability. If so, then the grossier was the only available 
material that could have satisfied that enthusiasm. 

Yet we have not explained why the best stone should be 
associated with such an enormous preponderance of high- 
quality churches, especially in the Soissonais,'* and why 
the boundary around these churches should coincide so 
clearly with that between the calcaire heartlands and the 
surrounding chalk. 

It is not as if this boundary has always marked the di- 
vision between church building and its absence. These two 
entities, geology and geography, have existed since time 
immemorial, and the chalk lands are full of churches from 
other periods, both earlier and later. 

In some regions, the chalk may have been less depend- 
able, but the existence of churches in every town you pass 
through makes it unlikely that any properties intrinsic to 
the stone itself may have discouraged building. Yet the fact 
remains that around 1200 there is nothing anywhere in 
France comparable to the passion for building in the Basin. 


Possible Answers 

Though the number of prospective answers to these 
questions are many, four seem more hopeful, being factors 
that may have combined to produce the economic surplus 
necessary for construction. The first is a much-admired raw 
material. When we can map the sources of stone, !! we may 


14 It has already been noted that only 34% of villages around Paris have 
churches with work from this period, compared to over 90% in the Sois- 
sonais, and that the proportion of better churches to those in category 
four is 1.2:1 for the Basin as a whole, but 5.2:1 around Soissons. 


45 There is a map of ail the quarries west of Paris, medieval and modern. 
It is unsigned, prepared in 1930 by the Commission des Monuments His- 
toriques for the old Départements of the Seine and Seine-et-Oise from 
remains and documents, Anne Blanc showed it to me. Though some of 
the medieval quarries may have been worked out and all traces lost and 
others only recently opened up, their distribution is indicative of the pro- 
portions that may have existed during the 12th century. Around Etampes 
there were 18, near Corbeil six, and in the whole area southwest of Paris 
only seven. But to the west and north of the Bois de Boulogne, which did 
not include even half the grossier of the Oise, the map showed 76. There 
is one quarry to every two churches in the south, while in the north there 
are two and a quarter — suggesting a large production in excess of local 
needs, which was presumably exported. See Annuaire des pierres de con- 
struction, Paris, 1889, 1892. 


Ne This article is a by-product of a continuing search to find these teams, 
to identify them, and to chart their wanderings. See James (as in note 3). 


#7 The major contractors can be found working as far away from their 
Valois-Soissonais home bases as Blois, Bonneval, Pacy, Le Mans, Amiens, 
St. Quentin, Mouzon, St. Michel-en-Thierace, and Troyes — distances 
of 150-200 kilometers. The well-known masters of the 15th century did 
the same — Parler, Ensingen and Stethaimer, Wynford, Yevele, etc. The 
details of the 12th-century contractural system and the role of the master 
mason are still in dispute; see J. James, Chartres — the Masters who Built 
a Legend, London, 1982, 49-50 and 68, and review by Stephen Murray 
in The Art Bulletin, March, 1981, and the ensuing correspondence, The 
Art Bulletin, March, 1982. Also L. Shelby, “The Contractors of Chartres,” 
Gesta. xx, 1981, 173-78. 


18 In James, 1981, the master I called “Green” seems to have been local, 
“Scarlet” and “Bronze” did most of their work in the triangle between 
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be able to assess the value of the export from each quarry 
and determine who gained most from it. Profits from trans- 
port may also have been a factor. The numerous gifts of- 
fering free access to quarries suggest that the income from 
them was far from negligible. 

A closer study of medieval mining techniques may dis- 
close something of the relative costs of open cut, tunneling, 
and transport, for the scale of exploitation may have made 
the northern quarries so efficient that in spite of cartage 
costs the grossier could have been marketed in competition 
to inferior stone produced elsewhere. 

Secondly, it is a little difficult to visualize how the gros- 
sier could have been exported across such a large region 
without drawing with it many of the skilled men trained 
in working it. I am now studying this, and maps of the jobs 
built by each of the contractors so far identified show de- 
cided concentrations which may indicate where they had 
their headquarters.” Most of those who worked beyond 
their locality came from the region of the grossier," in- 
cluding eight of the nine masters at Chartres." 

Analysis may indicate whether they were attached to 
specific quarries, which were the larger contractors, and 
whether their teams were much larger than those of the 
small builders. This may in turn help to show whether such 
wide-ranging work honed their skills and expertise,’ and 
whether one master could control a number of scattered 
workshops at one time while still working efficiently in his 
own locality. There is also the vexed question of the impact 
church building had on the rest of the economy.!” 


Soissons, Laon, and Cohan, while “Olive,” “Jade,” “Red,” and perhaps 
“Cobalt” concentrated along the Marne and near Reims, and “Ruby” and 
“Rose” along the Oise. 


4° There being few Romanesque buildings in the Basin compared to Bur- 
gundy, Aquitaine, or Normandy, the building industry of 1140 would 
have been small, and as demand increased it may have been the con- 
tractors nearest the most-used quarries who gained skills and contacts. 


20H, T. Johnson in “Cathedral Building and the Medieval Economy,” 
Explorations in Entrepreneural History, 1v, 1967, 121-210, has analyzed two 
opinions of the impact of church building on the economy. He refers to 
Lopez, 1971, who maintained that resources for cathedrals were diverted 
from potentially more productive commercial opportunities, and that 
many of the largest were built by towns least able to afford them, so 
helping to impair their prosperity. For the opposite view, he refers to Von 
Simson (as in note 23) who argued that building injected a growth impulse 
into an otherwise almost static economy by calling on new resources and 
skills. Johnson argues that the cathedrals helped to popularize fairs which 
brought great revenues to the towns, and he stresses the importance of 
the pilgrimages to the vigor of the economy. Johnson, 206, concludes that 
“it does not seem that building activity, at least in England, was a sig- 
nificant part of the gross National Investment in the Middle Ages. Only 
a very small percentage of the adult male labour force would have been 
engaged in ecclesiastical building work at any one time.” 1 do not agree 
with this assessment for the Basin during the decades around 1200. From 
the Chartrain estimates in James (as in note 28) and from a preliminary 
assessment of the total costs of all churches, including the more than 50% 
lost, the numbers engaged in church building may have been as high as 
30,000. Including other types of construction, the total work force may 
have reached 50,000 — which could have been close to ten percent of the 
total active work force. For an agricultural community, this is a high 
proportion indeed. The discussion was continued in the 1969 issues of 
Explorations in Entrepreneurial History by B.W.E. Alford and M.Q. Smith 
with a rejoinder by Johnson. 
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Map x Towns with documented references to vineyards in the 
diocese of Soissons. From research by Gislain Brunel. 


The income from the sale of stone and a skilled work 
force may to some extent explain the density of the riverine 
churches whose navigable waterways provided cheap 
transport, but it will not explain why the densest con- 
centration of churches to the northeast is scattered almost 
uniformly across a countryside without navigable rivers. 
For that, one suspects some third source of cash, and wine 
springs immediately to mind. 

We already know that wine-making} was particularly im- 
portant in the valleys around Soissons and Laon, and 
that being labor-intensive, it supported a large popula- 
tion. But little has so far been done to quantify the export 
and the possible incomés from it, which may have been 
prodigious, as later figures suggest that the transport of 
wine through Paris was double the per capita production 
today.* Current reséarch is showing how concentrated 
were the vineyards in the northern Soissonais and southern 
Laonnais.* 

These areas grow little wine today, however, posing a 
fourth line of investigation, that of climate. It now seems 


121 They are principally along the Oise; Seine, and Aisne and in the pock- 
ets around Château-Landon and Provins. 


12 R. Dion, Histoire de la vigne et du vin en France des origins au XIX® 
siècle, Paris, 1959; R. Doehaerd, “Laon, capitale du vin au XII siècle,” 
Annales économies, sociétés, civilisations, 1950, 145-165; C. Petit-Du- 
taillis, Les Communes françaises, Caractères et volution des origines au 
XVIIE siècle, Paris, 1970. One of the most prosperous landowners in the 
area was, significantly, St.-Jean-des-Vignes. 


123 Dupaquier, 1969, 935, shows that wine-growing areas of the Soisson- 
ais, the Oise, and southeast of Paris had twice the population density as 
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Drawing 2 The changes in temperature, shown dashed, and the 
rainfall over the centuries during the summer months and for 
the rest of the year. Adapted from Lamb, 1965 (as in note 126). 


firmly established that around 1200 the average summer 
temperature was markedly higher than today, and that a 
mini-ice age began near the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. We need to know the extent to which these changes 
may have reduced frost and encouraged growth in different 
parts of the Basin, and whether they lengthened the grow- 
ing season, as suggested in some sculpture. 

While the temperature rose, there was a corresponding 
decline in summer precipitation, which may have suited 
grape production in some areas more than others. But the 
continuation of these factors over many decades seems to 
have produced a prolonged dry spell during the first half 
of the thirteenth century,“* which may have caused the 
decline in agricultural production.” The decrease of church 
building during the 1220's and thirties suggests this may 
have had a considerable influence on the economy.™ Fur- 
ther, it would be useful to know the effect of the calcaire 
substrata and its retained minerals on the quality of the ` 
wines, both under these climatic conditions and in com- 
parison to the chalk regions. 

However, wine will not be the only factor, for it does 
not explain the number of churches along the Essonne, 
around Oulchy, in the valleys of the Marne and nearby 
Surmelin, nor those scattered but important buildings to 
the south that may have had something to do with other 
aspects of agriculture or idiosyncrasies of patronage. Yet 
one cannot help feeling that in the end the most powerful 
factor may turn out to have been climatic. 

P.O. Box 214 
Wyong 2259, Australia 


non-wine areas. Later figures in Fourquin, 1964, 63-70, show that the 
density was 25 hearths/hectare where vineyards occupied more than ten 
percent of the terrain, compared to ten hearths elsewhere. 


14 J. Favier, Le Commerce fluvial dans la région parisienne du XV® siècle, 
I, Le Régistre des compagnies françaises (1449-1467), Paris, 1975, shows 
that between ten and twenty million hectolitres passed through Paris each 
year. This is about fwice as much as is produced, drunk, and exported 
per capita in France today. Three quarters of all fluvial trade was wine. 
See H. Pirenne, “Un Grand Commerce d'exportation au moyen âge: Les 
Vins de France,” Annales histoire, économie et société, 1933, 225-43. Early 


Appendix 


List of Early Gothic Churches in the Paris 
Basin, 1140-1240, from Survey Conducted 
during the Summer of 1981 


This list contains every church from the Early Gothic Period found 
within the Paris Basin which was fully searched and includes those 
destroyed since 1900. Beyond this area the list is not complete. 
Some buildings were completely built during this century, while 
others may only have a vault set into an older tower on the re- 
mains of a wall interred in some later construction. The more 
signicicant churches in categories 1-3 are indicated by a solid dot, 
while category 4 are indicated by a partial dot. These ten maps 
are based on the Michelin maps of France, Nos. 237, 56, 61 in 
the 1982 editions, and I thank Pneumatiques Michelin for their 
permission to use them here. 

The left-hand column shows the coordinates that locate the left 
and bottom sides of the square containing each church, taken 
from the grades marked on these maps. The first and last numerals 


37-92 E Abbeville-la- Julien 46-040 Amblainville 
Riviére 48+08 A  Ambieny 
45-04 VO Ableiges Martin 45+20M  Ambonnay 
38-06 Y  Ablis Pierre-Paul 40+26M  Ambrières 
48+10 À Acy Médard 54-02 So Amiens 
52-92 So  Agnières Vaast 49+16 A  Amifontaine 
49+16 À  Aizelles Quentin 36+02SM Amponville 
49+12 À Aizy Médard 47-12 Eu Andelys, les 
50+24 Ard Alland’Huy Catherine 36-04 Lt  Andonville 
49+12 A Allernant Jean-Baptiste 44-04Y  Andrésy 
48-9O  Allonne Annonciation 
50+22 Ard Amagne-Lucquy Martin 36-04 E Angerville 


Idth-century exports from Bordeaux to England were only 0.7 million 
hectolitres; see Duby (as in note 77), 45. 


125 Gislain Brunel has examined all the extant documents in the Soissonais 
before 1200, and finds wine-growing mentioned in all the towns shown 
on Map X, which he has kindly allowed me to use here. He comments, 
“the astonishing absence of vineyards along the valley of the Marne, today 
planted with vines, cannot be explained by lack of documents, there being 
as much information for the towns of the northern half of the diocese as 
for the southern.” However, his more recent research into the documents 
after 1200 is showing a notable increase in vineyards along the Marne. 
The best vineyards seem to have lain over the best calcaire, perhaps be- 
cause this stone was soft enough to permit the deep-seeking roots of the 
vines to penetrate through the leached minerals. Also limestone reflects 
sunlight upwards onto the fruit, and retains heat to keep the plants warm 
at night. 


26 H, H. Lamb, “The Early Medieval Warm Epoch and Its Sequel,” Paleo- 
geography, -climatology, -ecology, March, 1965, 13-15; and Climate, 
Present, Past and Future, 2 vols., London, 1977; E. Le Roy Ladurie, His- 
toire du climat depuis l'an mille, Paris, 1967; M. Parry, Climatic Change, 
Agriculture and Settlement, Hamden, 1978; G. Utterstrom, “Climatic 
Fluctuations and Population Problems in Early Modern History,” Sci- 
entific Economic Review, 1955, 3-47. The graphs of temperature and pre- 
cipitation in Drawing 2 are adapted from Lamb. See also James, 1981, 11, 
554, n. 53; P. Alexandre, “Le Climat au Moyen Age in Belgique et dans 
les regions voisines,” Liege, 1976. 


127 Contemporary Labors of the Months place sowing in Scorpio, a little 
earlier than today, and the corn harvest which we commence in August 
is shown in Chartres as occurring in July. Fourquin, 1964, 80; J. C. Web- 
ster, Tae Labors of the Months in Antique and Medieval Art to the End 
of the Twelfth Century, Evanston, Ill., 1938. 
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have been omitted, and the “+” refers to the latitude east of Paris, 
the “—” to the west. Thus 54+06 refers to the 55% grade of 
latitude to the left of the building, and the 00E grade of longitude 
below it. 

The second column refers to the Departement as follows: A = 
Aisne, Ard = Ardennes, Au = Aube, E = Essonne, EL = Eure- 
et-Loir, Eu = Eure, HdS = Hauts-de-Seine, HM = Haute-Marne, 
LC = Loir-et-Cher, Lt = Loiret, M = Marne, O = Oise, P = 
Paris, Sar = Sarthe, SM = Seine-et-Marne, SMar = Seine-Mar- 
itime, So = Somme, SsD = Seine-Saint-Denis, VdM = Val-de- 
Marne, Vo = Val-d’Oise, Y = Yvelines, and Yo = Yonne. 

The third and fourth columns give the names of the town and 
patron saint. Any irregularities in spelling or word order in dif- 
ferent sources have been made uniform, and the word “St.” has 
been omitted. Most names have been collected from the relevant 
Ordo Diocésain and Ordo Liturgique for the various dioceses, 
with help from Brosse (as in note 2); L. H. Cottineau, “Répertoire 
topo-bibliographique des abbayes et prieurés,” Paris, 1935; L. De- 
maison et al., “Répertoire archéologique des monuments religieux 
de l'arrondissement de Reims,” Reims, 1889; A. Longnon “Pouilles 

.. of various provinces, Paris, 1903 et seq. 


Martin 47+00O  Angicourt Vaast 
Martin 48-020 Angy Nicolas 
Réol 50+12 À Anizy-le-Chateau Genevieve 
Assomption 48+00O  Ansacq Lucien 
Assomption 41-02 HdS Antony Saturnin 
Rémi 46+14M  Aougny Rémi 
Assomption 31+12 Yo Appoigny Fiacre 
Notre Dame 47+02 SM  Arbonne-la-Forêt Eloi 

Pierre 47+14 M  Arcis-le-Ponsart Notre Dame 
Germain-de- 42 —02 VdM Arcueil Denis 
Paris 47+12 À  Arcy-Ste.- Martin 
Pierre-Eutrope Restitue 


128 In a letter Dr. Justin Schove suggests that French summers were par- 
ticularly favorable to wine production after the mid-1150's. In detail he 
suggests this table: 


1113-1125 Often poor conditions 
1129-1137 Dry, often warm 
1138-1145 and 1151-1156 Often wet, cold 
1157-1189 Often very warm and dry 


He then shows an unfavorable phase for a few years: 
1192-1201 Very wet 


This is followed by a prolonged dry period lasting almost two generations, 
part drought-ridden, which could have affected all agriculture: 


1205-1218 Very dry 

1232-38 Dry except for 1233 
1241-1253 Very dry 

1254-1262 Wet 


129 See Lopez, 163, on declining yield during the 13th century; L. Duval- 
Arnould, “Le Vignoble de l'abbaye cistercienne de Longpont,” Le Moyen 
Age, 1968, 207-236, on decline in purchases of vineyards after 1220. 


30 In James, 1981, I wrote that there may have been a boom in building 
construction around 1180-1220. Having made this survey (as in note 3), 
I am still persuaded that this was the case, though I would now extend 
the beginning of the boom into the 1160's, with a more gradual decline 
during the 1220's and 1230's. R. Gem, “A Recession in English Architec- 
ture during the Early Eleventh Century and Its Effect on the Development 
of the Romanesque Style,” Journal of the British Archeological Associ- 
ation, XXXVIII, 1975, 28-49. 
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37-96 EL 
46+10 À 


39-32 E 
35 +92 SM 
40+24M 


34-04 Lt 


53 +60 So 
44+18 M 
41+00 E 
34-04 Lt 
49+16 A 
36-02 Lt 
49 +08 A 
35 +92 SM 
46 +94 O 


40 +10 SM 
48+12 À 
54-08 So 
48+18 M 


38 - 06 EL 


42-096 Y 
46 +08 O 


42-096 Y 
39+00 E 
38-02 E 


45-02 VO 
48 +00 O 
31+12 Yo 
31+12 Yo 
45+18M 
45-06 O 
46 +02 O 


39-02E 
49+00 O 
44+20A 
49 +10 A 
42-02 HdS 
35-08 EL 
48 +00 O 
49 +20 Ard 
42+16M 
48+14 A 
51+:4 A 
51+:4 A 


47 +00 O 
34 +00 Lt 


45+12 A 
48+14 M 


50 +10 A 
34 + 00 Lt 


44+14 À 
42+14M 
42+14M 
42-08 Y 
47+14 A 
40 + 10 SM 
34+ C0 SM 


Ardelu 
Arméntieres-sur- 
Ourcq 

Arpajon 
Arville 
Arzilliéres- 
Neuville 
Aschéres-le- 
Marché 

Athies 

Athis 
Athis-Mons 
Attray 
Aubigny 
Audeville 
Audignicourt 
Aufferville 
Auger-St.- 
Vincent 
Augers-en-Brie 
Augy 

Aumatre 
Auménancourt- 
le-grand 
Aunay-sous- 
Auneau 
Auteuil-le-Roi 
Autheuil-en- 
Valois 
Autouillet 
Auvernaux 
Auvers-St.- 
Georges 
Auvers-sur-Oise 
Auvillers 
Auxerre 
Auxerre 
Avenay-Val-d'Or 
Avernes 
Avilly-St.- 
Léonard 
Avrainville 
Avrechy 
Azy-sur-Marne 
Bagneux 
Bagneux 
Baignolet 
Bailleval 
Balham 

Bannes 
Barbonval 
Barenton-Bugny 
Barenton-sur- 
Serre 
Barisseuse 
Barville-en- 
Gâtinais 
Barzy-sur-Marne 
Baslieux-lès- 
Fismes 
Bassoles-Aulers 
Batilly-en- 
Gâtinais 
Baulne-en-Brie 
Baye 

Baye 
Bazainville 
Bazoches 
Beauchery 
Beaumont-du- 
Gâtinais 


Pierre 
Martin 


Clément 
Assomption 
Antoine 


Notre Dame 


Assomption 
Rémi 

Denis 
Pierre 
Nicolas 
Sulpice 
Médard 
Martin 
Caprais 


Étienne 
Rémi 
Assomption 
Firmin 


Eloi 


Eparche 
Martin 


Assomption 
Prix 
Georges 


Assomption 
Nativité 
Etienne 
Eusébe 
Tresain 
Lucienne 
Léonard 


Assomption 
Lucien 

Félix 

Martin 
Hermeland 
Sébastien 
Martin 
Jean-Baptiste 
Vaast 

Pierre 
Martin 
Martin 


Nicolas 
Denis 


Eloi 
Julien 


Pierre-Paul 
Martin-Michel 


Barthélemy 
Chapelle 
Pierre-Paul 
Nicolas 
Pierre 
Pierre 
Barthélemy 


46 -02 VO 


34 +00 Lt 


56 +00 So 
48 +14 A 
49-040 


49-040 
49-04 O 
49-040 
40 — 04 SM 
47+20M 
46-020 
55-080 
33 +00 Lt 


43+ 10 SM 
45 + 00 VO 
43+18 M 


49 +20 Ard 
56 —02 So 


40+06 SM 
47+20M 
46-04 VO 
48+10A 
47+060O 


47+040 


47+040 


41+10 SM 
47 +10 A 
42-06 Y 
45 +10 A 


49+10 A 
49+14 A 
45+20M 
46+10A 
44+18 M 
36-02 E 
48 + 14 A 


36 + 06 SM 
50 +08 À 
28—12 LC 
37 +00 E 
33 + 00 Lt 
41 +08 SM 
38 + 04 SM 
36 + 00 SM 


45 —-04 VO 
37-04E 
42+14 M 
35 —02 Lt 
43 + 00 SsD 
44 +10 A 
45 +10 A 
47 +06 O 


35-12 EL 
35-12 EL 
46 +00 O 
46 +020 
46-020 
44—06 Y 


Beaumont-du- 
Oise 
Beaune-la- 
Rolands 
Beauquesne 
Beaurieux 
Beauvais 


Beauvais 
Beauvais 
Beauvais 
Beauvoir 
Beine-Nauroy 
Belle-Église 
Bellefontaine 
Bellegarde-du- 
Loiret 

Bellot 
Belloy-en-France 
Bergères-lès- 
Vertus 
Bergnicourt 
Berteaucourt-lès- 
Dames 
Bernay-en-Brie 
Berru 

Berville 
Berzy-le-Sec 
Béthancourt-en- 
Valois 
Béthisy-St.- 
Martin 
Béthisy-St.- 
Pierre 
Beton-Bazoches 
Beugneux 
Beynes 
Bézu-St.- 
Germain 
Bieuxy 

Biévres 
Billy-le-Grand 
Billy-sur-Ourcq 
Bisseuil 

Blandy 
Blanzy-lès- 
Fismes 

Blennes 
Blérancourt 
Blois 
Boigneville 
Boiscommun 
Boisdon 
Bois-le-Roi 
Boissy-aux- 
Cailles 
Boissy-l'Aillerie 
Boissy-la-Rivière 
Boissy-le-Repos 
Bondaroy 
Bondy 

Bonneil 
Bonnesvalyn 
Bonneuil-en- 
Valois 
Bonneval 
Bonneval 
Boran-sur-Oise 
Borest 

Bornel 

Bouafle 
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Laurent 
Martin 


Jean-Baptiste 
Rémi 

Lucien (Notre 
Dame-du Thic) 
Pierre 
Etienne 
Laurent 
Assomption 
Laurent 
Martin 
Etienne 
Notre Dame 


Loup-de-Troyes 
Georges 
Memmie 


Pierre-és-Liens 
Nicolas 


Pierre 
Martin 
Denis 
Quentin 
Médard 


Martin 
Pierre 


Denis 
Pierre 
Martin 
Germain 


Léger 
Pierre 
Laurent 
Martin 
Hélan 
Maurice 
Geneviéve 


Victor 

Pierre 

Nicolas (Laumer) 
Assomption 
Notre Dame 
Loup-de-Sens 
Pierre 

Martin 


André 
Hilaire 
Martin 
Aignan 
Pierre 
Nativité 
Martin 
Martin 


Florentin 
Notre Dame 
Vaast 
Martin 
Denis 
Martin 


47-060 
48+16A 
43-04 Y 
35 +02 SM 
45+060 
36 +00 SM 
45 +060 
48 +20 M 
39—02 E 
45 +10 A 
48+14 A 
48+18 M 
46 +06 A 
38+00E 


48+16 M 
37 +12 Au 
35-02 Lt 


48+12 A 
35 +04 SM 


45+12 A 
47+02 O 
49+10A 


37+10 SM 
46-04 VO 


46+12A 
48+12A 
47+020 
50+080 
40-02E 


42-12 Eu 
48 + 00 O 
48 + 00 O 
47+14M 
42+20M 


35 +00 Lt 
41+02 SM 
41+02 SM 


37 +24 Au 
49+18 Ard 


53 + 06 So 


48 + 28 Ard 
35 + 00 Lt 
37 +06 SM 


42+16 M 
36—02 E 
45+08 A 


41+00E 
50 +14 A 


46+12 A 
46 — 02 VO 
47+12 A 
37+00E 


35 +02 SM 
47 +000 


Boubiers Leu 
Bouffignereux Rémi 
Bougival Assomption 
Bougligny Nativité 
Bouillancy-le-bas Pierre 
Boulancourt Denis 
Boullarre Étienne 


Boult-sur-Suippe Croix 
Bouray-sur-Juine Pierre-ès-Liens 


Bouresches 
Bourg-et-Comin 
Bourgogne 
Boursonne 
Boutigny-sur- 
Essonne 
Bouvancourt 
Bouy-sur-Orvin 
Bouzonville-en- 
Beauce 

Braine 


Bransles 


Brasles 
Brasseuse 
Braye-sous- 
Clamecy 
Bray-sur-Seine 
Bréancon 


Brécy 
Brenelle 
Brenouille 
Brétigny 
Brétigny-sur- 
Orge 
Breuil-Benoît 
Breuil-le-Sec 
Breuil-le-Vert 
Breuil-sur-Vesle 
Breuvery-sur- 
Coole 
Briarres-sur- 
Essonne 
Brie-Compte- 
Robert 
Brie-Compte- 
Robert 


Lubin 
Martin 
Pierre-Paul 
Pierre 
Pierre 


Rémi 
Aventin 
Benoit 


Notre Dame 
(Yved) 

Martin (Loup- 
de-Sens) 
Martin 

Pierre 

Brice 


Croix 
Crepin- 
Crépinien 
Rémi 
Pierre 
Rieul 
Hubert 
Pierre 


Notre Dame 
Martin 
Martin 
Notre Dame 
Nativité 


Etienne 
Etienne 


Chapel, 
Hôtel-Dieu 


Brienne-la-Vieille Pierre 


Brienne-sur- 
Aisne 

Briost (St. 
Christ) 
Briquenay 
Bromeilles 
Brosse- 
Montceaux, la 
Broussy-le-Petit 
Brouy 
Brumetz 


Brunoy 
Bruyéres-et- 
Montbérault 
Bruyéres-sur- 
Fère 
Bruyères-sur- 
Oise 

Bruys 


Jean-Baptiste 
Nativité 


Jean-Baptiste 
Loup 
Nativité 


Pierre 
Pierre-Paul 
Crépin- 
Crépinien 
Médard 
Visitation 


Rémi 
Vivien 


Nativité 


Buno-Bonnevaux Léger 


Burcy 
Bury 


Amand 


Lucien 
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45+10A 


42+40M 
42 +04 SM 


36 + 00 SM 
48 + 00 O 


50 +08 A 
54-04 So 


27-14 LC 


37 + 06 SM 
48 +00 O 
47+000 
47+20M 


48+16M 


44+12 A 
48+12 A 
37 + 40 SM 
38 +02 SM 
44 — 04 VO 
34 +12 Yo 
49+14A 


40-06 Y 
50 +12 À 
47+18 M 


41 + 10 SM 
48+12 A 
36-02 Lt 


46+02 O0 
30 + 16 Yo 
47 +10 À 
50 +12 A 
38 +02 SM 
42 +08 SM 
39+12 SM 





39 +12 SM 
38 + 10 SM 
38-04E 
43+22M 
43+22M 
44 +22 M 
43+22M 
37-04E 
39-02E 
51+14 A 
46+18 M 
44 +08 SM 


49+14 A 
45-02 VO 


37 +04 SM 


40 +10 SM 
38 -+00 E 
39 +02 SM 
46+18 M 


Bussiares 


Bussy-Lettrée 
Bussy-Saint- 
Martin 

Buthiers 
Cambronne-lés- 
Clermont 
Camelin 
Camps-en- 
Amiénois 
Candé-sur- 
Beuvron 
Cannes-Écluse 
Catenoy 
Cauffry 
Caurel-lès- 
Levannes 
Cauroy-lès- 
Hermonville 
Celles-lès-Condé 
Celles-sur-Aisne 
Celle-sur-Seine 
Cély 

Cergy 

Cerisiers 
Cernay-en- 
Laonnois 
Cernay-la-Ville 
Cernay-les-Bucy 
Cernay-les- 
Reims 

Cerneux 
Cerseuil 
Césarville 


Chaalis 

Chablis 
Chacrise 
Chaillevois 
Chailly-en-Bière 
Chailly-en-Brie 
Chalautre-la- 
Grande 
Chalautre-la- 
Petite 
Chalmaison 
Chalo-St. Mars 
Chalons-sur- 
Marne 
Châlons-sur- 
Marne 
Châlons-sur- 
Marne 
Châlons-sur- 
Marne 

Chalou- 
Moulineux 
Chamarande 
Chambry 
Chamery 
Chamigny-sur- 
Marne 
Chamouille 
Champagne-sur- 
Oise 
Champagne-sur- 
Seine 
Champcenest 
Champceuil 
Champeaux 
Champfleury 


Crépin- 
Crépinien 
Etienne 
Martin 


Maur 
Etienne 


Pierre-Paul 
Nicolas 


Bienheure 


Georges 
Vaast 
Aubin 
Basle 


Notre Dame- 
Nicaise 
Nativité 
Laurent 
Pierre 
Etienne 
Christophe 
Martin 
Ferme 


Brice 
Martin 
Martin 


Brice 

Pierre 
Marie- 
Madeleine 
Notre Dame 
Martin 
Jean-Baptiste 
Pierre 

Paul 
Médard 
Georges 


Martin 


Etienne 
Médard 


Etienne 


Notre Dame- 
en-Vaux 
Alpin 


Jean 
Aignan 
Quentin 
Eloi 
Pierre-Paul 


Etienne 


Martin 
Assomption 


Notre Dame 


Martin 
Assomption 
Martin 
Jean-Baptiste 


42 +00 VdM Champigny-sur- Saturnin 


47+18M 


36 + 08 Yo 


47+040 
50+10A 
33 +20 Au 
39+24M 
39 +06 SM 


36 +02 SM 


46+16M 


44+14A 


43 +00 P 


43+14M 


43 + 06 SM 


41 +10 SM 


44 +10 À 


45 +12 À 
43 +00 P 
46-06 VO 
45 +12 A 
38-10 EL 
38-10 EL 
38-10 EL 
47 +14 À 
41 +10 SM 
48 +12 À 
34-12 EL 
34-12 EL 
34 +04 SM 
34 +04 SM 
32 +06 Lt 
38 +04 SM 
35 +02 SM 
43-02 Y 
38-02E 


40 +04 SM 
52 — 00 So 


45 — 08 VO 


42—04 Y 
49+12A 
49+10A 
48+12A 
32-04 Lt 
48 + 06 O 
43 +02 SsD 


Marne 
Champigny-sur- 
Vesle 
Champigny-sur- 
Yonne 
Champlieu 
Champs 
Chaource 
Chapelaine 
Chapelle- 
Gauthier, la 
Chapelle-la- 
Reine, la 


Chapelle-Lasson, 


la 

Chapelle- 
Monthodon, la 
Chapelle-St.- 
Denis, la 
Chapelle-sous- 
Orbais, la 
Chapelle-sur- 
Crecy, la 
Chapelle- 
Véronge, la 
Charly-sur- 
Marne 
Charmel, le 
Charonne 
Chars 
Chartèves 
Chartres 
Chartres 
Chartres 


Chartreuve farm 


Chartronges 
Chassemy 
Châteaudun 
Châteaudun 
Chateau-Landon 
Chateau-Landon 
Chateaurenard 
Châtelet-en-Brie 
Châtenoy 
Chatou 
Chauffour-lès- 
Étréchy 


Chaumes-en-Brie 


Chaussoy- 
Epagny 
Chaussy 


Chaveny 
Chavignon 
Chavigny 
Chavonne 
Chécy 
Chelles 
Chelles 


42 + 02 VdM Chennevières- 


43+22M 
50 + 14 À 
49 +14 A 
50 + 30 Ard 
39+00E 


sur-Marne 
Chepy 

Chérêt 
Chermizy-Ailles 
Chesne, le 
Chevannes 


41+00 VdM Chevilly-la-Rue 


36 +02 SM 
49+12A 
41+08 SM 


Chevrainvilliers 
Chevregny 
Chevru 


Théodulphe 
Martin 


Notre Dame 
Pierre 
Jean-Baptiste 
Eusébe 
Martin 


Geneviève 
Pierre 
Nativité 
Denis 
Pierre-Paul 
Assomption 
Sulpice 
Martin 


Martin 
Germain 
Sulpice 
Caprais 
André 
Assomption 
Pierre 

Abbey ruins 
Pierre-ès-Liens 
Martin 
Madeleine 
Valèrien 
Assomption 
Thurgal 
Étienne 
Madeleine 
Loup-de-Sens 
Assomption 
Jean-Baptiste 


Pierre-Paul 
Denis 


Crépin- 
Crépinien 
Pierre 

Rémi 

Marcel 

Laurent 
Pierre-Germain 
Siméon 

André 

Pierre 


Jean 
Nicolas 
Evence 
Jacques 
Sulpice 
Colombe 
Fiacre 
Médard 
Denis 


41 +08 SM 
34 -04 Lt 


51+16 A 


48+12 A 
50+12 A 


40-04 Y 
49 + 06 O 
46 +14 A 
47+020 
47+000 
48+12A 
44 + 08 SM 
49 +10 À 
48 +00 O 
40 +24 M 


48 +08 A 


46+14 À 
46+12 A 
46+10A 
35 +08 Yo 
49+14A 
40+02 SM 
45 — 06 VO 
49 + 04 O 
49 +04 O 
49 +04 O 
48+16 À 
48+12 À 
48+12 À 
44+20 M 


44—04 Y 


42 +16 M 
34 —10 EL 
44+12 À 
40+00E 
40+00E 


40+ 00E 
34 +02 Lt 


38 — 06 E 
47 +08 A 
42+14M 
44-02 VO 


45 — 04 VO 


48 +16 M 
43 +14 M 
43+14M 
41+16M 
40 + 04 SM 
50 +10 A 


50+10 A 
50 +14 À 
36 + 00 Lt 
49 +04 O 
43 +04 SM 


45 +08 O 


43 +06 SM 


Chevru 
Chilleurs-aux- 
Bois 
Chivres-en- 
Laonnais 
Chivres-Val 
Chivy-lès- 
Etouvelles 
Choisel 
Choisy-au-Bac 
Cierges 
Cinqueux 
Cires-lès-Mello 
Ciry-Salsogne 
Citry 
Clamecy 
Clermont 
Cloyes-sur- 
Marne 
Coeuvres-et- 
Valsery 
Cohan 

Coincy 
Cointicourt 
Collemiers 
Colligis 
Combs-la- Ville 
Commeny 
Compiegne 
Compiegne 
Compiegne 
Concevreux 


Condé-sur-Aisne 
Condé-sur-Aisne 


Condé-sur- 
Marne 
Conflans-Sainte- 
Honorine 

Congy 
Conie-Molitard 
Connigis 
Corbeil-Essonne 
Corbeil-Essonne 


Corbeil-Essonne 
Corbeilles-en- 
Gâtinais 
Corbreuse 
Corcy 
Corfélix 
Cormeilles-en- 
Parisis 
Cormeilles-en- 
Vexin 
Cormicy 
Corribert 
Corrobert 
Corroy 
Coubert 
Coucy-la- 
Château 
Coucy-la-Ville 
Coucy-lès-Eppes 
Coudray 
Coudun 
Couilly-Pont- 
aux-Dames 
Coulombs-en- 
Valois 
Coulommes 


Commanderie 
Pierre 


Pierre 


Georges 
Pierre 


Jean-Baptiste 
Trinité 
Assomption 
Martin 
Martin 
Martin 

Pons 

Guy 

Samson 
Louvert 


Médard 


Jean-Baptiste 
Assomption 
Médard 
Martin 
Nicolas 
Vincent 
Martin 
Antoine 
Jacques 
Pierre 
Pierre-Paul 
Pierre-Paul 
Ouen 

Rémi 


Maclou 


Rémi 

Notre Dame 
Georges 
Étienne 
Jean-de- 
Jerusalem 
Spire 
Germain 


Assomption 
Alban 
Memmie 
Martin 


Martin 


Cyr-Julitte 
Assomption 
Barthélemy 
Nativité 
Geneviève 
Sauveur 


Rémi 
Germain 
Michel 
Hilaire 
Georges 


Martin 


Laurent 


47 +16 M 


42 + 08 SM 
46+ 14 A 


42+24 M 
43+24 M 
48+12 A 


45 — 04 VO 


37+00E 


41+12M 
48+10A 
46 +20 M 
43 + 00 SsD 
41 +10 SM 
34 +02 Lt 
46 +020 
45+14A 
44 +24 M 


40 + 06 SM 
39 + 04 SM 
47 +14 M 
48+12 A 
46 + 00 O 
47+000 
49-14 A 
49—16 A 
47-00 O 
51+12 À 


47 +06 O 
47 +06 O 


47+06 0 


Coulommes-la- 
Montagne 
Coulommiers 
Coulonges- 
Cohan 
Coulvagny 
Coupéville 
Courcelles-sur- 
Vesle 
Courcelles-sur- 
Viosne 
Courdimanche- 
sur-Essonne 
Courgivaux 
Courmelles 
Courmelois 
Courneuve, la 
Courtacon 
Courtempierre 
Courteuil 
Courthiézy 
Courtisols-St.- 
Martin 
Courtomer 
Courtry 
Courville 
Couvrelles 
Coye-la-Forét 
Cramoisy 
Crandelain 
Craonne 

Creil 
Crépy-en- 
Laonncis 
Crépy-en-Valois 
Crépy-en-Valois 


Crépy-en-Valois 


42+00 VdM Creteil 


39 +08 SM 
464+ 10A 


41+00E 
44+10A 
48+10A 
47+14 M 
39 + 08 SM 
45+16M 
46+10A 


47 +12 A 
48+14 A 


44+18 M 
48+06 O 
46+14 A 
49+10 A 


50+08 O 
48+12A 


41+08 SM 
45+16M 
46 +08 A 
39 +22 Au 
41-94 Y 


43+24M 


Croix-en-Brie, la 
Croix-sur- 
Ourcq, la 
Crosne 
Crouttes 
Crouy 

Crugny 
Cucharmoy 
Cuchery 
Cugny-lès- 
Crouttes 
Cuiry-Housse 
Cuiry-lès- 
Chaudardes 
Cuis 
Cuise-la-Motte 
Cuissy-et-Geny 
Cuissy-en- 
Almont 

Cuts 

Cys-la- 
Commune 
Dagny 
Damery 
Dammard 
Dampierre-de- 
l'Aube 
Dampierre-en- 
Yvelines 
Dampierre-sur- 
Moivre 


Rémi 


Commanderie 
Rufin-Valère 


Nicolas 
Memmie 
Pierre-Paul 


Notre Dame 
Gervais-Protais 


Antoine 
Georges 

Éloi 

Lucien 

Martin 
Pierre-ès-Liens 
Gervais 

Omer 

Martin 


Assomption 
Médard 
Julien 

Lubin 
Assomption 
Martin 
Martin 
Martin 
Evremonde 
Pierre 


Arnoul 
Chapel in 
castle 
Thomas 
Christophe 
Loup-de-Sens 
Assomption 


Eutrope 
Quirace 
Maurice 

Pierre 
Geneviéve 
Maurice 
Crépin- 
Crépinien 
Martin 
Gervais-Protais 


Nicaise 
Martin 
Pierre-Paul 
Nativité 


Assomption 
Etienne 


Geroche 
Georges 
Médard 
Pierre 


Pierre 


Laurent 


47+08 A 
47 — 08 Eu 


38 +00 E 
47-060 
52+14 À 
44 -02 VO 
48 +14 A 
46-020 
35 + 00 Lt 
34 + 10 Yo 
45+26M 


44—02 VO 
44+10 A 
38 + 08 SM 


38 +08 SM 
47 +22 M 
35 + 04 Lt 
45+14M 
36 +06 SM 
36 — 02 Lt 
39—04 E 


47+14 A 
41—12 EL 
47+10 A 
47+040 
39+00E 
43-06 Y 
38+04 SM 
46+16M 
37+04 SM 
43+22M 
38 +08 SM 
39—02 E 
51+040 


35-02 Lt 
45-04 VO 
40-08 EL 
45+12A 
38—02 E 
444+22M 
43-06 Y 
47+20M 
45+10A 
35-04 Lt 
45+040 
46-020 
35—02 Lt 
37 +06 SM 
44+10A 


35 — 02 Lt 
38-02E 
38 —02 E 
38-02 E 


38 — 04 E 
45+12 A 


50+12 A 
40 +00 E 
38-02 E 
41+18 M 
44-14 Eu 
40 +02 SM 


53 +06 So 


Dampleux 
Dangu 


Dannemois 
Délincourt 
Dercy 
Deuil-la-Barre 
Dhuizel 
Dieudonné 
Dimancheville 
Dixmont 
Dommartin- 
sous-Hans 
Domont 
Domptin 
Donnemarie-en- 
Montois 
Dontilly 
Dontrien 
Dordives 
Dormans 
Dormelles 
Dossainville 
Dourdan 


Dravegny 
Dreux 
Droizy 

Duvy 
Echarcon 
Ecquevilly 
Ecrennes, les 
Ecueil 
Ecuelles 
Ecury-sur-Coole 
Egligny 

Egly 
Elincourt-Ste. 
Marguerite 
Engenville 
Ennery 
Epernon 
Epieds 
Epinay-sur-Orge 
Epine 

Epéne 
Epoye 
Epaux-Bézu 
Erceville 
Ermenonville 
Esches 
Escrennes 
Esmans 
Essômes-sur- 
Marne 
Estouy 
Étampes 
Étampes 
Étampes 


Étampes 
Étampes-sur- 
Marne 
Etouvelles 
Etiolles 
Etréchy 
Euvy 
Evreux 
Evry-lés- 
Chateaux 
Falvy 


Leu 
Notre Dame- 
de-Chéne 
Mammes 
Léger 
Quentin 
Nativité 
Rémi 
Nativité 
Etienne 
Martin 
Martin 


Madeleine 
Quentin 
Nativité 


Pierre-Paul 
Laurent 
Etienne 
Hippolyte 
Martin 
Martin 
Germain- 
d'Auxerre 
Pierre 
Pierre 
Rémi 
Pierre 
Martin 
Martin 
Laurent 
Crépin 
Rémi 
Alpin 
Félicien 
Pierre 
Flore 


Denis 

Aubin 
Pierre 
Médard 
Leu-Gilles 
Notre Dame 
Béal 
Pierre-ès-Liens 
Médard 
Germain 
Martin 

Rémi 

Lubin 
Assomption 
Ferréol 


Martin 
Basile 

Giles 

Notre Dame- 
du-Fort 
Martin 
Assomption 


Martin 
Martin 
Étienne 
Sébastien 
Notre Dame 
Pierre 


Benoîte 


50+12 À  Faucoucourt 
42+22M  Faux-sur-Coole 
47+08 A  Faverolles 
32—40Lt  Fay-au-Loges 
47-060  Fay-lès-etangs 
47+06O Feigneux 
38+04SM Fericy 
42+04SM  Ferrières-en-Brie 
34+04Lt  Ferrières-en- 
Gâtinais 
38+00E Ferté-Alais, la 
42+10 SM Ferté-Gaucher, la 
42+10SM_ Ferté-Gaucher, la 
43-06 Y  Feucherolles 
49+12SM  Filain 
36+06SM Flagy 
44+18M  Flavigny 
36+10 Yo Fleurigny 
47+08 A Fleury 
47-060 Fleury 
38+02SM Fleury-en-Biére 
45+16M  Fleury-la-Rivière 
37+10 SM  Fontaine- 
Fourches 
31+06Lt  Fontaine-Jean 
38+12 Au Fontaine-Macén 
45+00 VO Fontenay-en- 
Parisis 
39+00E Fontenay-le- 
Vicomte 
42 + 00 VdM Fontenay-sous- 
Bois 
50-08O  Fontenay-Torcy 
49+08 A  Fontenoy 
38-04 E Forét-le-Roi, la 
38+06SM Forges 
40-04E Forges-les-Bains 
45+00 VO Fosses 
45+12 A  Fossoy 
34+20 Au  Fouchères 
39+04SM  Fouiju 
47-020  Foulangues 
54-04 So  Fourdrinoy 
43+24M Francheville 
41 — 02 VdM Fresnes 
46+12 A  Fresnes-en- 
Tardenois 
47-040  Fresnes-Léguillon 
39+12 Au Fresnoy, la 
ferme de 
36+00SM Fromont 
44—06 Y  Gaillon-sur- 
Moncient 
39-08 EL Gallardon 
45+08 A  Gandelu 
42-08Y  Garancilières 
35+02SM Garentreville 
40+06SM Gastins 
45-08 VO Genainville 
36+04SM Genevraye, la 
42-02 VdM Gentilly 
45+18M Germaine 
45+08SM Germigny-sous- 
Coulombes 
43+20M  Germinon 
41-04E Gif-sur-Yvette 
49-040  Giraumont 
37+00E Gironville-sur- 
Essonne 
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Martin 
Assomption 
Pierre 

Notre Dame 
Vaast 
Martin 
Osmane 
Rémi 
Pierre-Paul 


Assomption 
Commanderié 
Martin 
Geneviéve 
Nativité 
Assomption 
Thibault 
Memmie 
Martin 
Marcel 
Assomption 
Maur 
Martin 


Notre Dame 
Nativité 
Aquilin 


Notre Dame 


Germain- 
d'Auxerre 
Assomption 
Rémi 
Nicolas 
Baudel 
Assomption 
Etienne 
Georges 
Nativité 
Marie- 
Madeleine 
Denis 
Jean-Baptiste 
Gerault 

Eloi 
Nativité 


Assomption 
Commanderie 


Martin 
Assomption 


Pierre 

Rémi 

Pierre 
Martin 
Etienne 
Pierre 
Martin 
Saturnin 
Croix 
Assomption 


Martin 
Rémi 
Benigne 
Chapel of 


Bonnevaux 
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37+00E 


46 ~ 08 Eu 
35+00 Lt 
43+16 M 
47 +04 O 
45 +12 À 
48+14 A 
37 - 06 EL 
44 +00 VO 


49 — 08 SMar Gournay-en-Bray 


41-10 EL 


43-08 Y 
46 +00 O 
45-06 VO 
51+14 A 
38-04 E 


35—04 Lt 


36+02 SM 
45—04 Y 
44 +00 VO 
42 +06 SM 
52 +02 So 
36 +02 SM 
43-08 Y 
35—02 Lt 
38 +00 E 


48 +18 A 
35 ~ 04 Lt 
37-04 E 

51+06 O 
38+12 Au 
48+16 A 

46-06 O 


52+08 So 
45+26 M 
47+08 A 
46-04 VO 
44-06 VO 


48 +08 O 
45 +08 A 
40 + 26 M 
41-08 Y 
46 — 04 VO 
48-08 Eu 
42+26M 
46-040 
44-02 VO 
38 +04 SM 
48+16M 
45-04 VO 
48+20M 
48 +02 O0 
49 +20 Ard 
47+14M 
42 +06 SM 


46 +14 A 
41-02E 
48+20M 
45+20M 
44+18 M 


38 +00 E 


Gironville-sur- 
Essonne 

Gisors 
Givraines 
Givry-lès-Loisy 
Glaignes 

Gland 

Glennes 
Gommerville 
Gonesse 


Goussainville 


Goussonville 
Gouvieux 
Gouzangrez 
Grandlup 
Granges-le-Roi, 
les 
Gréneville-en- 
Beauce 
Grèz-sur-Loing 
Grisy-les-Plâtres 
Groslay 
Guérard 
Guerbigny 
Guercheville 
Guerville 
Guigneville 
Guigneville-sur- 
Essonne 
Guignicourt 
Guignonville 
Guillerval 
Guiscard 
Gumery 
Guyencourt 
Hadancourt-le- 
Haut-Clocher 
Ham 

Hans 
Haramont 
Haravilliers 
Hardricourt 


Hautefontaine 
Hautevesne 
Hauteville 
Hauteville, la 
Heaulme, le 
Hébécourt 
Heiltz-l'Evêche 
Henonville 
Herblay 
Hericy 
Hermonville 
Hérouville 
Heutrégiville 
Houdencourt 
Houdilcourt 
Hourges 
Houssaye-en- 
Brie, la 

Igny 
Igny-la-Forét 
Isles-sur-Suippe 
Isse 
Istres-et-Bury, 
les 

Itteville 


Martin 


Gervais-Protais 
Aignan 
Laurent 
Marguerite 
Rémi 
Georges 
Martin 
Pierre-Paul 
Hildevert 
Aignan 
d'Orléans 
Denis 
Geneviève 
Assomption 
Rémi 
Léonard 


Pierre-ès-liens 


Laurent 
Caprais 
Martin 
Georges 
Pierre 
Assomption 
Martin 
Hilaire 
Hilaire 


Pierre 

Félix 
Gervais-Protais 
Quentin 

Sevère 
Cyr-Julitte 
Martin 


Assomption 
Nativité 
Clément 
Assomption 
Germain-de- 
Paris 
Etienne 
Rémi 
Louvent 
Madeleine 
Georges 
Céme 
Maurice 
Trinité 
Martin 
Geneviéve 
Sauveur 
Clair 
Madeleine 
Georges 
Pierre-és-Liens 
Rufin-Valére 
Nicolas 


Notre Dame 
Pierre 

Denis 
Martin 
Héléne 


Germain-de- 
Paris 


46+06A 
47+040 


Ivors 
Ivry-le-Temple 


42 +00 VdM Ivry-sur-Seine 


44+20M 
44 —- 06 Y 
43+14 M 
37 +10 SM 
38 + 30 HM 
48 +04 O 
47+16M 


47 +12 A 
39-10 EL 
49+12 À 
34—04 Lt 


40 +08 SM 
45-02 O 


44 — 04 VO 
42 + 10 SM 
43-08 Y 
49 +14 À 
33+00 Lt 
49 +10 A 
44 +20 M 
44 — 06 Y 
36+00 Lt 
48 + 00 O 
39 +06 SM 
49 +12 A 
46 +14 M 
42 +04 SM 


47 +00 O 
44-06 Y 
50+12 A 
50 +14 A 


50+14 A 
50+14 A 
50 +14 A 
36 +02 SM 
39-02 E 
47+06A 


46+10 A 
47+10A 
48+10A 
38 +06 SM 
50+12 A 


47+20M 
49-020 
46-060 
39+10 SM 
39+18 M 
41 +10 SM 
47 +12 A 
42+20M 
39 — 02 E 
41—06 Y 


46+14 M 
47 +12 A 


47-060 
49+14A 


44—08 Y 
48 +12 A 


Jâlons-les-Vignes 

Jambville 

Janvilliers 

Jaulnes 

Joinville 

Jonquières 

Jonchery-sur- 

Vesle 

Jouaignes 

Jouy 

Jouy 

Jouy-en- 

Pithiverais 

Jouy-l' Abbaye 

Jouy-le-Comte 
(Parmain) 

Jouy-le-Moutier 

Jouy-sur-Morin 

Jumeauville 

Jumigny 

Jurainville 

Juvigny 

Juvigny 

Juziéres 

Labrosse 

Labruyère 

Lady 

Laffaux 

Lagery 

Lagny-sur-Marne 


Laigneville 
Lainville 
Laniscourt 
Laon 


Laon 

Laon 

Laon 
Larchant 
Lardy 
Largny-sur- 
Automne 
Latilly 
Launoy 
Laval-le-Hameau 
Laval-en-Brie 
Laval-en- 
Laonnais 
Lavannes 
Laversines 
Lavilletertre 
Léchelle 
Lenharrée 
Lescherolles 
Lesges 
Lettrée 
Leudeville 
Levis-St.-Nom 


Lhery 
Lhuys 


Liancourt-St.- 
Pierre 

Lierval 

Limay 

Limé 


Étienne 
Martin 
Pierre-Paul 
Ephrem 
Assomption 
Léger 

Pierre 

Notre Dame 
Nicolas 
Georges 


Pierre-Paul 
Cyr-Julitte 
Bandry 
André 


Notre Dame 
Denys 


Nativité 
Pierre-Paul 
Pierre-és-Liens 
Pierre 
Martin 
Juvin 
Nativité 
Michel 
Eutrope 
Pierre-Paul 
Remains 
Assomption 
Martin 
Notre Dame- 
des-Ardents 
Rémi 
Martin 
Madeleine 
Chapelle 
d'évêché 
Notre Dame 
Martin 
Commanderie 
Mathurin 
Pierre 
Denis 


Laurent 
Assomption 
Barthélemy 
Laurent 
Nicolas 


Lambert 
Laurent 
Nativité 
Aignan 
Étienne 
Nativité 
Assomption 
Étienne 
Martin 
Notre Dame- 
de-la-Roche 
Nicolas 
Médard- 
Gildard 


Assomption 


Nativité 
Aubin 
Rémi 


45-10 VO Limetz-Villez 
40-02E Linas 
40+02SM Lissy 
49-020 Litz 
41+04SM  Liverdy-en-Brie 
45-04 VO Livilliers 
35+08 Yo Lixy 
39+08SM Lizines 
38+26HM Longeville-la- 
Leines 
41-02E Longjumeau 
47+08 À  Longpont 
40-02E Longpont-sur- 
Orge 
45-06 VO Longuesse 
48+14 À Longueval- 
Barbonval 
48-020  Longvillers 
35+06 SM  Lorrez-le-Bocage 
32+00Lt Lorris 
47+12 A  Loupeigne 
38+08SM Lourps 
43-04Y  Louveciennes 
45+22M  Louvercy 
46-14 Eu Louviers 
45+00 VO Louvres 
44+10 A  Lucy-le-Bocage 
38+04SM Machault 
45-02 VO Maffliers 
41-04Y  Magny-lès- 
Hameau 
46+18M Mailly- 
Champagne 
39+04SM Maincy 
37+00E Maisse 
42 + 00 VdM Maisons-Alfort 
43-04Y  Maisons-Lafitte 
48+14 À Maizy 
36+00 Lt Malesherbes 
33—24 Sar Mans, le 
33—24 Sar Mans, le 
44-08Y  Mantes-le-Jolie 
43+12 A  Marchais-en-Brie 
47-040  Marcheroux 
37+14 Au Marcilly-le- 
Hayer 
39+12 Au Marcilly-sur- 
Seine 
52+14 A  Marcy-sous- 
Marle 
43-04Y  Mareil-Marly 
43-06Y  Mareil-sur- 
Mauldre 
47+12A  Mareuil-en-Dôle 
44+18M  Mareuil-sur-Ay 
46+08O  Mareuil-sur- 
Ourcq 
46+16M  Marfaux 
39+24M  Margerie- 
Hancourt 
49+10 A Margival 
51+040O Margny-sur- 
Matz 
45+08 A  Marigny-en- 
Orxois 
49-040  Marissel 
46+08 À  Marizy-Ste.- 
Geneviève 
46 +08 A 


Sulpice 
Merry 
Pierre 
Lucien 
Étienne 
Assomption 
Madeleine- 
Maur 
Georges 
Notre Dame 


Martin 
Sebastien 
Nativité 


Gildard 
Macre 


Pierre 

Anne 

Notre Dame 
Rufin-Valère 
Meije 
Martin 
Martin 
Notre Dame 
Justin 

Rémi 
Vincent 
Assomption 
Germain-de- 
Paris 
Calixte 


Étienne 
Médard 
Rémi 
Nicolas 
Martin 
Martin 
Julien 

Notre Dame- 


de-Couture 


Notre Dame 
Martin 

barn 
Loup-de-Sens 


Nativité 
Médard 


Étienne 
Martin 
Germain 
Hilaire 


Martin 


André 
Christophe 


Morant 
Vaast 


Madeleine 


Notre Dame 
Geneviève 


Marizy-St.-Maré Martin 


S2414A 
41 +06 SM 


45 + 00 VO 
46+08 O 
39-02E 


35-02 Lt 


43+24M 
41-02E 


44-04 VO 


43-06 Y 
50+16 A 


45 +06 SM 
44 +06 SM 


44 +06 SM 
42+12 M 
40+22M 


47 +00 0O 
39 +02 SM 
39 +00 E 
48+10A 
42 —06 Y 
36-04 E 
55 +13 À 


48 +14 A 
45-02 VO 
43+18 M 


37-02 E 
44-06 Y 
30 — 38 LC 
48+14 A 
33+ 20 Lt 


43-98 Y 


45+12 À 
44-96 Y 


36 +98 Yo 
37+00E 
48 +10 SM 
48+12 A 
47 +00 O 
38 +00 E 
45+28M 
39 + 64 SM 
45 +08 A 
50+:2 A 
48 +42 O 
43+:2 M 
47 + 00 O 
34+02 SM 
50+12 A 


50+76 A 

36 — 10 EL 
33 +C4 Lt 
37+C4 SM 
47 + C0 O 
31 + C4 Lt 
39 + C0 E 


Marle Assomption 
Marles-en-Brie Germain- 
d'Auxerre 
Marly-la-Ville Étienne 
Marolles Geneviève 
Marolles-en- Assomption 
Hurepoix 
Marsainvilliers- Pierre-és-Liens 
le-grand 
Marson Nicolas 
Massy Marie- 
Madeleine 
Maubisson Notre Dame- 
la-Royale 
Maule Nicolas 
Mauregny-en- Martin 
Haye 
May-en-Multien Assomption 
Meaux Bishop's 
Chapel 
Meaux Étienne 
Mécringes Étienne 
Meix-Tiercelin, Quentin 
le 
Mello Nativité 
Melun Assomption 
Mennency Pierre 
Mercin-et-Vaux Léger 
Méré Denis 
Méréville Pierre-ès-Liens 
Merlieux-et- Geneviève 
Fouquerolles 
Merval Martin 
Mery-sur-Oise Denis 
Mesnil-sur-Oger, Nicolas 
le 
Mespuits Médard 
Meulan Nicolas 
Meung-sur-Loire Liphard 
Meurival Nicolas 
Mézières-en- Benoît 
Gâtinais 
Mézières-sur- Nicolas 
Seine 
Mézy-Moulins Nativité 
Mézy-sur-Seine  Germain-de- 
Paris 
Michery Laurent 
Milly-la-Forêt Assomption 
Missy-aux-Bois Assomption 
Missy-sur-Aisne Radegonde 
Mognerville Denis 
Moigny-sur-Ecole Denis 
Moiremont Madeleine 
Moisenay Martin 
Moisy Commanderie 
Molinchart Martin 
Monceaux Assomption 
Moncetz Assomption 
Monchy Eloi 
Mondreville Etienne 
Mons-en- Pierre-Paul 
Laonnois 
Montaigu Jean-Pierre 
Montainville Hilaire 
Montargis Madeleine 
Montarlot Mammes 
Montataire Assomption 
Montbouy Léger 
Montceaux Etienne 


41+12 SM 


43-08 Y 
32 +04 Lt 
48+12 A 
46+04 O 
37 +06 SM 


42 +04 SM 
45-04 VO 
47 +08 A 


49+14 À 
45 +10 À 
44+12 À 
38 +26 HM 
34 —04 Lt 
38 — 08 SM 


45+08 A 
48 +08 A 


44 +12 A 


37 +04 SM 


47+16 M 


36 +06 SM 
43 +00 P 
43 +16 M 
43 +16 M 
47 +12 A 


28 +18 Yo 
44 +08 A 


42 + 00 SsD 


46-08 VO 


50+14 A 


46+08 A 
47—04 O 
47+14M 


43-06 Y 
37 +04 SM 
37+04 SM 


47 +06 O 
38-02 E 


49+08 A 
42+12 M 
52+14 A 
44+16 M 
37-04 E 
49+14 A 
46+22 M 


35 +18 Au 
45 +02 SM 
49+14 A 

36-08 EL 


47-020 
51+ 30 Ard 
47+16 M 


Montceaux-lès- 
Provins 
Montchauvet 
Montcresson 


Germain- 

d'Auxerre 
Madeleine 
Léger 


Mont-de-Soissons Commanderie 


Montépilloy 
Montereau-faut- 
Yonne 
Montévrain 
Montgeroult 
Montgobert 


Monthenault 
Monthiers 
Monthurel 
Montier-en-Der 
Montigny 
Montigny- 
Lencoup 


Montigny-l’Allier 


Montigny- 
Lengrain 
Montigny-lès- 
Condé 
Montigny-sur- 
Loing 
Montigny-sur- 
Vesle 
Montmachaux 
Montmartre 
Montmort 
Montmort 
Mont Notre 
Dame 

Montréal 
Montreuil-aux- 
Lions 
Montreuil-sous- 
Bois 
Montreuil-sur- 
Epte 
Montreuil-sur- 
Laon 

Montron 
Monts 
Mont-sur- 
Courville 
Morainvilliers 
Moret-sur-Loing 
Moret-sur-Loing 
(Pont Loup) 
Morienval 
Morigny- 
Champigny 
Morsains 
Morsains 
Mortiers 
Moslins 
Moulineux 
Moulins 
Mourmelon-le- 
grand 

Moussey 
Moussy-le-Neuf 
Moussy-Verneuil 
Moutiers-en- 
Beauce 

Mouy 

Mouzon 
Muizon 


Jean-Baptiste 
Notre Dame- 
Loup 

Rémi 
Assomption 
Antoine- 
l'Ermite 
Martin 
Assomption 
Éloi 
Pierre-Paul 
Aignan 
Geneviève 


Martin 
Martin 


Éloi 
Pierre-Paul 
Pierre-Paul 


Martin 
Pierre 
house 
Pierre-Paul 
Notre Dame 


Notre Dame 
Martin 


Pierre-Paul 
Denis 
Laurent 


Chapelle 
Etienne 
Notre Dame 


Léser 
Nativité 
Loup 


Denis 
Trinité 


Denis 

Denis 
Jean-Baptiste 
Pierre-Paul 
Commanderie 
Pierre 

Laurent 


Martin 
Opportune 
Jean-Baptiste 
Jean-Baptiste 


Léger 
Notre Dame 
Symphorien 
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47+10 A  Muret-et- Jean-Baptiste 
Crouttes 
36+08 Yo Nailly Urbain 
49+08O Nampcel Sulpice 
47+12 À Nampteuil-sous- Jacques 
Muret 
36-02 E Nangeville Martin 
39+06 SM Nangis Martin 
36+00 SM  Nanteau-sur- Martin 
Essonne 
49+12 À  Nanteuil-la-Fosse Médard 
45+04O  Nanteuil-le- Pierre 
Haudouin 
46+10 À  Nanteuil-Notre- Nativité 
Dame 
46+10 À  Nanteuil-sur- Quentin 
Ourcq 
36+02 SM Nemours Jean Baptiste 
40+12 M Nesle-la-Reposte Pierre 
45-02 VO Nesles-le-Vallée Symphorien 
45+08O  Neufchelles Brice 
49+20 Ard Neuflize Jean-Baptiste 
46+10 A  Neuilly-St.-Front Front 
46-040  Neuville-Bosc Martin 
36-06 EL Neuvy-en-Beauce Julien-de- 
Brioude 
47+04O  Noël-St.-Martin Martin 
44+10 A  Nogent-l'Artaud Germain 
36-18 EL Nogent-le-Rotrou Notre Dame 
36—18 EL Nogent-le-Rotrou Denis 
38+20 Au  Nogent-sur-Aube Pierre 
42+00 VdM Nogent-sur- Saturnin 
Marne 
48+00O  Nointel Vaast 
42+02 SsD Noisy-le-Grand Sulpice 
37+00 SM  Noisy-sur-École Assomption 
46+08 À  Noroy-sur-Ourcq Martin 
41+14M  Noue, la Maurice 
50+14 À  Nouvion-le- Martin 
Vineux 
49+08 A  Nouvron Assomption 
48+10 À  Noyant-et- Assomption 
Aconin 
50+06O Noyon Nativité 
50+06O Noyon Bishop's Chapel 
42+20M Nuisement-sur- Étienne 
Coole 
37+04SM Ocquerre Etienne 
48+14 A  Oeuilly Rémi 
44+18M Oger Laurent 
46+08 A  Oigny-en-Valois Martin 
44-06 Y  Oinville-sur- Severin 
Moncient 
45+04SM_ Oissery Germain- 
d'Auxerre 
46+14M  Olizy-Violaine Rémi 
46-08 VO Omerville Martin 
35+00 Lt  Ondreville-sur- Léger 
Essonne 
43+14M  Orbaisl'Abbaye Pierre-Paul 
50+14 À  Orgeval Assomption 
43-04Y Orgeval Jean 
41+00 VdM Orly Germain 
43+08 SM Orly-sur-Morin Pierre-Paul 
36+02 SM Ormesson Assomption 
46+00O Orry-la-Ville Rémi 
36-02 E Orveau Nativité 
48+08 A  Osly-Courtil Martin 
44-04 VO Osny Pierre-ès-Liens 
46+10 À  Oulchy-la- Notre Dame 


Château 
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46+10A 
47+040 
50+06 O 
35-04 Lt 
33+ 00 Lt 


48+14 A 
44—12 Eu 
49+14 A 
41-02 E 
36 +04 SM 
49+14 A 
49+12 A 
47+16 M 
33+20 Au 
42+00 P 
42+00P 
42+00P 
42+00 P 
42+00 P 
42+00 P 


42+00 P 
38+08 SM 
48 +10 À 
45+12 À 
33+04 Lt 
48+14 A 
48 +08 A 
38+02 SM 


46+16 M 
54 — %4 So 
48 +06 O 
42+18 M 
35-02 Lt 
45 +02 O 
42-06 Y 
37 +10 Yo 
42 — 02 HdS 
37 +10 Yo 
44+18 M 
49 +14 A 
43+20 M 
49 +20 M 
43-04 Y 
41+20 Au 


48+10 A 
43+02 SM 
48—02 O 
47 +06 O 
48+14 A 
42+02 SM 


32+14 Yo 
44-04 VO 
47+02 O 
47 +02 O 
50+10 À 
35 +12 Yo 
36+08 Yo 
39+18 Au 


36+12 Au 
36—08 EL 
35+06 SM 
46+00 O 
33 +10 Yo 
34 +02 Lt 
48+12 À 


Oulchy-la-Ville Pierre 
Ourroy Rémi 
Ourscamp Notre Dame 
Outarville Laurent 
Ouzouer-sous- Denis 
Bellegarde 
Paars Nicolas 
Pacy-sur-Eure Aubin 
Paissy Rémi 
Palaiseau Martin 
Paley Georges 
Pancy-Courtecon Jean-Baptiste 
Pargny-Filain Martin 
Pargny-lés-Reims Martin 
Pargues Notre Dame 
Paris Aignan 
Paris Notre Dame 
Paris Chapelle 
Paris Geneviève 
Paris Julien-le-Pauvre 
Paris Martin-des- 
Champs 
Paris Séverin 
Paroy Ferréol 
Pasly Jean-Baptiste 
Passy-sur Marne Éloi 
Paucourt Martin 
Perles Assomption 
Pernant Léger 
Perthes-en- Gervais-Protais 
GA&tinais 
` Pévy Notre Dame 
Picquigny Martin 
Pierrefonds Sulpice 
Pierre-Morains  Rufin-Val 
Pithiviers-le-Vieil Gervais-Protais 
Plailly Martin 
Plaisir Pierre 
Plessis-du-Mée Assomption 
Plessis-Robinson Madeleine 
Plessis-Saint-Jean Jean-Baptiste 
Plivot Quentin 
Ployart Pierre-ès-Liens 
Pocancy Louvent 
Poilcourt-Sydney Pierre 
Poissy Notre Dame 
Poivres Antoine- 
l'Ermite 
Pommiers Martin 
Pomponne ` Pierre 
Ponchon Rémi 
Pondron Marguerite 
Pont-Arcy Jean-Baptiste 
Pontault- Denis 
Combault 
Pontigny Notre Dame 
Pontoise Maclou 
Pontpoint Gervais 
Pontpoint Pierre 
Pont-sur-Mard Médard 
Pont-sur-Vanne Nativité 
Pont-sur-Yonne Assomption 
Pouan-lès- Pierre 
Vallées 
Pouy-sur-Vannes Jean-Baptiste 
Prasville Lubin 
Préaux Nativité 
Precy-sur-Oise Pierre-Paul 
Precy-sur-Vrin Leon 
Préfontaines Jean-Baptiste 
Presles-et-Boves Pierre-Paul 


50+14 A  Presles-et- Georges 
Thierny 
38+08 SM  Preuilly Notre Dame 
45+10 À  Priez Jean-Baptiste 
39+02 SM Pringy Notre Dame de 
(Montgermont) Corbeil 
47+16M  Prouilly Pierre 
39+10 SM Provins Notre Dame 
39+10 SM Provins Ayoul 
39+10 SM Provins Croix 
39+10 SM Provins Quirace 
37—08 EL Prunay-le-Gillon Denis 
37+00E  Pnmay-sur- Martin 
Essonne 
37-02E  Puiselet-le-Marais Martin 
35+00 Lt  Puiseux Notre Dame 
47+08 À  Puiseux-en-Retz Pierre 
46-02 O  Puiseux-le- Germain 
` Hauberger 
51+08O  Quesmy Médard 
42+02 VdM Queue-en-Brie, la Nicolas 
39+08 SM Rampillon Eliphe 
37+02 SM  Recloses Martin 
47+18M Reims Notre Dame 
47+18M Reims Bishop’s 
Chapel 
47+18 M Reims Jacques 
47+18M Reims Rémi 
49—02 O  Rémérangles Assomption 
52+10 A  Remies Brice 
49+04 0O Remy Denis 
42—04 Y  Rennemoulin Nicolas 
38+12 Au Resson Commanderie 
50+04O Ressons-sur-Matz Louis 
49+06O  Rethondes Assomption 
45+12 A Reuilly Martin 
48+14 A  Révillon Hilaire 
50+0M4O  Ricquebours Nativité 
47+00O Rieux Denis 
42+12M  Rieux-Mécringes Laurent 
47+02 O Roberval Rémi 
46+10 A Rocourt-Saint- Martin 
Martin 
47+04O  Rocquemont Laurent 
49+20 Ard Roizy Notre Dame 
48+14M Romain Timothée- 
Apollinaire 
46+16M Rosnay Notre Dame 
38+24 Au Rosnay-l'Hépital Assomption 
48+00O  Rosoy Céme-Damien 
45+06O  Rosoy-er- Thomas 
Multien 
48+16 A Roucy Rémi 
43+18:M  Rouffy Nativité 
47+00O  Rousseloy Martin 
36+00 Lt Rouville Chapel 
36—06 EL  Rouvray-St. Denis 
Denis 
50+12 À Royaucourt-en- Julien-Jean- 
Chailvet Baptiste 
46+00 VO Royaumont Notre Dame 
51+04O Roye-sur-Matz Martin 
41+06SM Rozay-en-Brie Nativité 
46+10 A  Rozet-sur-Albin Albin 
48+10 A  Rozières-sur- Martin 
Crise f 
47+040 Rully Notre Dame 
36+00 SM Rumont Denis 
44+08 SM Saacy-sur-Marne Jean-Baptiste 
43+10 SM  Sablonnières Martin 


37-04 E 
41-02 E 
48+10A 
46+16 M 
48+02 O 
44+12 A 


36 +06 Yo 
42+24 M 


33+10 Yo 


48+08 A 
30+20 Lt 


40+12 M 
44 +00 VO 


47+02 O 
46—08 VO 
35 +10 Yo 
47-040 


39-04 E 
43+08 SM 


43 +00 SsD 
47 —08 Eu 
44+12 À 
45+08 A 
42—02 P 
43—04 Y 
37 +06 SM 
39-02 E 
40+00E 
49-08 O 
47+14 A 
51+10 A 
40+10 SM 
48 +06 O 
32—06 Lt 
43+24M 
34 +10 Yo 
40 +08 SM 
42 +10 SM 
37—08 EL 
41—08 Y 
31—12 LC 


46+00 O 
39 +08 SM 


42+24 M 
37 +04 SM 


48+12A 
45+02 SM 


Saclas Germain- . 
d'Auxerre 

Saclay Germain-de- 
Paris 

Saconin Gervais-Protais 

Sacy Rémi | 

Sacy-le-grand Germain 

St. Agnan Aignan 

St. Agnan Aignan 

St. Amand-sur- Aman 

Fion 

St. Aubin-sur- Aubin 

Yonne 

St. Bandry Bandry 

St. Benoft-sur- Benoît 

Loire 

St. Bon Bon 

St. Brice-sous- Brice 

Forêt 

St. Christophe- Christophe 

en-Halatte 

St. Clair-sur-Epte Clair 

St. Clément Clément 

St. Crépin- Crépin 

Ibouvillers 

St. Cyr-la-Rivière Cyr 

St. Cyr-sur- Cyr 

Morin 

St. Denis-en- Denis 

France 

St. Denise- Denis 

Ferment 

St. Eugéne Eugène 

St. Gengoulph  Gengoulph 

St. Germain Germain-des- 

, Pres 

St. Germain-en- Germain 

Laye 

St. Germain- Germain-de- 

Laval Paris 

St. Germain-lès- Germain- 

Arpajon d'Auxerre 

St. Germain-lés- ` Germain 

Corbeil 

St. Germer-de-Fly Germer 

St. Gilles Pierre 

St. Gobain Gobain 

St. Hilliers Hilaire 


St. Jean-aux-Bois Jean 
St. Jean-de-Braye Jean-Baptiste 


St. Jean-sur- Nativité de 
Moivre Saint Jean 
St. Julien-de- Julien 

Sault 

St. Just-en-Brie Just 

St. Léger Léger 

St. Léger-des- Léger. 
Aubées 

St. Léger-en- Jean-Baptiste 
Yvelines - 
St. Léonard-en- Léonard 
Beauce 

St. Leu-d'Esserent Nicolas 

St. Loup-de- Loup de Sens 
Naud 

St. Lumieren-  Lumier 
Champagne 

St. Mammès Mammès 

St. Mard Médard 

St. Mard Médard 


43+18 M 


41+10 SM 
50 +232 O 


38-36 Y 

39 +10 SM 
41+ 10 SM 
41+12 SM 
44-98 VO 


47 +20 M 


St. Mard-lés- 
Rouffy 

St. Mars-en-Brie 
St. Martin-aux- 
Bois 

St. Martin-de- 
Bréthencourt 
St. Martin des 
Champs 

St. Martin-des- 
Champs 

St. Martin-du- 
Boschet 

St. Martin-la- 
Garenne 

St. Masmes 


42 +30 VdM St. Maur-des- 


34-12 EL 


44+24M 
45 +28 M 
44+ 92 SM 
54 +20 A 


S1+ BA 
48 + 36 O 
42-34 Y 
44-34 VO 


43-92 HdS 
45+04 SM 
35-14 Lt 


48 +98 A 
36 +92 SM 


44-152 VO 
53+10 A 
41-96 Y 


42+24 M 


41 + 96 SM 
38 +92 SM 


46+22 M 
39-02 E 


47+:8 M 
47 +00 O 


39-02 E 
39+26 M 
39-02 E 
38 +06 SM 


38 +04 SM 
50 +14 A 
34 + 60 Lt 
37-68 EL 
45-66 VO 
46+12 À 
44 +60 VO 
43+:2 M 
43-02 Y 


Fosses 

St. Maur-sur-le- 
Loir 

St. Memmie 
Ste. Menehould 
St. Mesmes 

St. Michel-en- 
Thiérache 

St. Nicolas-aux- 
Bois 

St. Nicolas-de- 
Courson 

St. Nom-la- 
Bréteche 

St. Ouen- 
F'Aumone 


Médard 


Médard 
Martin 


Pierre-Paul 
Martin 
Martin 
Martin 
Martin 


Martin 
Nicolas 


Maur 
Memmie 
Assomption 
Mesmes 
Michel 
Nativité 
Nicolas 


Nom 


Ouen 


St. Ouen-le-Vieux Ouen 


St. Pathus 
St. Péravy 


St. Pierre-Aigle 
St. Pierre-lès- 
Nemours 

St. Prix 

St. Quentin 

St. Quentin-en- 
Yvelines 

St. Quentin-lès- 
Marais 

Saints 

St. Sauveur-sur- 
École 

St. Souplet-sur- 
Py 

St. Sulpice-de- 
Favières 

St. Thierry 

St. Vaast-lès- 
Mello 

St. Vrain 

St. Vrain 

St. Yon 

Salins 
(Villeneuve-la- 
Cornue) 
Samois-sur-Seine 
Samoussy 
Sancy-Gaubertin 
Santeuil 
Santeuil 
Saponay 
Sarcelles 

Sarry 
Sartrouville 


Pathus 
Pierre- 
Sigismond 
Pierre 
Pierre-Paul 


Prix 
Quentin 


Commandrie 
Amand 


Martin 
Eutrope 


Sulpice 
Sulpice 


Hilaire 
Lambert 


Caprais 
Vrain 

Yon 
Apolinaire 


Hilaire 
Geneviéve 
Aubin 
Georges 
Pierre-Paul 
Assomption 
Pierre-Paul 
Julien 
Martin 


49+24 Ard 


41-02 E 


39 +02 SM 


40 +00 E 


Saulces- 
Champenoises 
Saulx-lés- 
Chartreux 
Savigny-le- 
Temple 
Savigny-sur-Orge 


38+08 SM Savins 
39+02 SM Seine-Port 
33+06 Lt  Selle-en-Hermoy 
46+020 Senlis 
46+020 Senlis 
46 +02 O Senlis 
46+020O Senlis 
46+02O Senlis 
40-04 Y Senlisse 
35+10 Yo Sens 
35+10 Yo Sens 
35+10 Yo Sens 
43-08Y  Septeuil 
46+20M  Sept-Saulx 
50+10 À  Septvaux 
44-06 VO Seraincourt 
48+12 À  Serches 
46+12 À  Sergy 
48—08 O  Serifontaine 
46+12 À Seringes 
39-04 E Sermaise 
36—02 Lt  Sermaises 
42+28 M  Sermaïize-le-Bains 
48+12 A  Sermoise 
48+14 A Serval 
41+02 SM Servon 
47+04O  Séry-Magneval 
42-02 HdS Sèvres 
45+040  Sily-le-Long 
40+04 SM  Soignolles-en-Brie 
45+14M  Soilly 
48+10 A Soissons 
48+10 À Soissons 
48+10 A Soissons 
48+10 A Soissons 
48+10 A Soissons 
38+00E  Soisy-sur-École 
40+00 E Soisy-sur-Seine 
45+10 A  Sommelans 
39-06 Y  Sonchamp 
42+24M  Songy 
55+24 Ard Sorcy- 
Bauthémont 
47+08 A  Soucy 
41+20M Soudé 
41+20M  Soudé-Notre- 
Dame 
42+20M  Soudron 
48+12 À  Soupir 
35+04 SM  Souppes-sur- 
Loing 
39+10 SM Sourdun 
41 +02 VdM Sucy-en-Brie 
43+14 M  Suizy-la-Franc 
50+12 A Suzy 
47+06 À  Taillefontaine 
46+18M  Taissy 
42+14 M  Talus-St.-Prix 
47+12 À  Tannières 
47+10 À Taux 
45+18 M  Tauxieres 
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Crépin- 
Crépinien 
Assomption 


Germain- 
d'Auxerre 
Martin 
Denis 
Sulpice 
Pierre 
Assomption 
Frambourg 
Pierre 
Vincent 
Chapel of 
Chancellor 
Guerin 
Denis 
Étienne 
Jean de Sens 
Maurice 
Nicolas 
Basle 
Assomption 
Sulpice 
Crépin- 
Crépinien 
Brice 

Denis 
Martin 
Nativité 
Nativité 
Nativité 
Rémi 

Rémi 

Louis 

Pierre 
Romain 
Pierre-Paul 
Assomption 
Martin 
Gervais-Protais 
Jean-de-Vignes 
Léger 
Médard 
Pierre-au-Pavis 
Aignan 
Assomption 
Eloi 
Georges 
Maurice 
Notre Dame 


Martin 
Croix 
Notre Dame 


Pierre-Paul 
Assomption 
Clair 


Martin 
Martin 
Rémi 

Rémi 
Assomption 
Notre Dame 
Abbaye de 
Reclus 
Assomption 
Rémi 
Hilaire 


44-02 VO Taverny Assomption 
49+10 À Terny-Sorny Cecile 
45—06 VO Théméricourt Assomption 
41+00 VdM Thiais Leu-Gilles 
43+20M  Thibie Symphorien 
50+06O  Thiescourt Assomption 
36—02 Lt  Thignonville Pierre 
47+16M  Thillois Loup 
36-16 EL Thiron-Gardais Trinité 
42-06 Y  Thiverval- Martin 
Grignon 
42+14 SM Thoult-Trosnay, Nicolas 
le 
49+06O  Thourotte Nativité 
36+06 SM Thoury-Férottes Pierre 
45+10 A Torcy-en-Valois Barthélemy 
26-20IL Tours Maurice 
26-20IL Tours Julien 
35-06 EL Toury Denis 
37+12 Au Trainel Gervais-Protais 
42+12M  Trefols Commanderie 
45+14 A Trélou-sur-Marne Médard 
45+20M  Trépail Martin 
47+16 M  Treslon Didier 
47-06O Trie-Château Marie- 
Madeleine 
44—04 Y Triel-sur-Seine Martin 
35-12 EL Trizay-lès- Martin 
Bonneval 
36+18 Au Troyes Pierre-Paul 
36+18 Au Troyes Madeleine 
49+14 À  Trucy Trinité 
47+04O Trumilly Assomption 
47-020 Ully-St.-Georges Georges 
47+14M  Unchair Rémi 
48+00O  Uny-St.-Georges Georges 
49+12 À Urcel Assomption 
45-06 VO Us Nativité 
49+12 À Vailly-sur-Aisne Assomption 
46+12 A  Val-Crétien Notre Dame 
45-04 VO Vallangoujard Martin 
45-02 VO Valmondois Quentin 
37-02E  Valpuiseaux Martin 
39+08 SM  Vanvillé Léonard 
35+12 Yo Vareilles Blaise-Maurice 
40+02E  Varennes-Jarcy Sulpice 
45+06O  Varinfroy Nativité 
49+08 À Vassens Christophe 
48+12 À  Vasseny Rupert 
42+20M  Vatry Laurent 
42+14M  Vauchamps Christophe 
47+06O  Vauciennes Léger 
49+14 À Vauclair Notre Dame 
42—02 HdS Vaucresson Denis 
46-08 O  Vaudancourt Gervais-Protais 
45+20M  Vaudemanges Hippolyte 
49+12 A Vaudesson Martin 
37+02 SM Vaudoué, le Loup-de-Sens 
41+08SM Vaudoy-en-Brie Médard 
47+06 À  Vaumoise Pierre-Paul 
35+12 Yo Vaumort Notre Dame 
49+10 À  Vaurezis Maurice 
50+14 A Vaurseine Pierre-és-Liens 
47+000O Vaux Chapel 
48+14 A  Vauxcéré Nativité 
40-06 Y  Vaux-de-Cernay, Notre Dame- 
les Jean-Baptiste 
50+14 A Vaux-sur-Laon Jean-Baptiste 
35+06 SM Vaux-sur-Lunain Gengoue 
44 — 06 Y Vaux-sur-Seine  Pierre-ès-Liens 
42+26M  Vavray-le-grand Sulpice 
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38+00E 
42+12A 
30—16 LC 
49+14 A 
48 +16 M 
48 + 00 O 
43+14 M 
47 +00 O 


45+14 M 


44-06 Y 


51+14 À 


45-10 E 
44-04 Y 
37 + 04 SM 
45 +02 O 
39+00 E 


39+00 E 

39+02 SM 
43+18 M 
53+22 M 


46-08 Eu 
45-08 VO 
45+08 A 
44+22 M 
47 + 06 O 
27 +14 Yo 


45 +00 VO 
46 +10 À 


48 +08 A 
38 +00 E 
48 +14 A 
47+10 A 
41 +10 SM 
44+12 A 
36-10 EL 


Vayre-sur-Essonne Martin 


Vendières 
Vendôme 
Vendresse 
Ventelay 
Verderonne 
Verdon 
Verneuil-en- 
Halatte 
Verneuil-sur- 
Marne 
Verneuil-sur- 
Seine 
Verneuil-sur- 
Serre 

Vernon 
Vernouillet 
Vernou-sur-Seine 
Ver-sur-Launette 
Vert-le-Grand 


Vert-le-Petit 
Vert-St.-Denis 
Vertus 
Vésigneul-sur- 
Marne 

Vesly 

Vétheuil 
Veuilly-la-Poterie 
Veuve, la 

Vez 

Vézelay 


Viarmes 


Vichel 


Vic-sur-Aisne 
Videlles 
Vieil-Arcy 
Vierzy 
Vieux-Maisons 
Viffort 

Villeau 


41 +02 VdM Villecresnes 


46+16M  Ville-Dommange 

42+00 VdM Villejuif 

36+14 Au Villemaur-sur- 
Vanne 

36+04 SM Villemer 

39+12 Au Villenauxe-la- 
Grande 

37+10 SM Villenauxe-la- 
Petite 

41+12M  Villeneuve-la- 
Lionne 

41 +00 VdM Villeneuve-le-Roi 

42+14 M  Villeneuve-lès- 
Charleville, la 

47-04O  Villeneuve-les- 
Sablons 

45-06 VO Villeneuve-St.- 
Martin, la 

41 +00 VdM Villeneuve-St.- 
Georges 

46+08O  Villeneuve-sous- 
Thury, la 


Jean-Baptiste 
la Trinité 
Martin 

Rémi 

Hilaire 

Malo 
Honoré 


Rémi 
Martin 
Rémi 


Notre Dame 
Étienne 
Fortune 
Denis 
Germain-de- 
Paris 

Martin 
Pierre-Paul 
Martin 
Nicolas 


Maurice 
Nativité 
Sulpice-Antoine 
Madeleine 
Martin 
Nôtre Dame- 
Pierre- 
Madeleine 
Pierre-Paul 
Crépin- 
Crépinien 
Assomption 
Léonard 
Pierre-Paul 
Rufin-Valère 
Colombe 
Nativité 
Jean 
Trés-Sts.- 
Vierges 

Lié 
Cyr-Julitte 
Assomption 


Assomption 
Pierre-Paul 


Assomption 
Loup-de-Troyes 


Pierre-Paul 
Nicolas 


Nativité 
Martin 
Georges 


Nativité 


43+ 10 SM 


46+12 A 


47 +02 O 


38 + 10 Yo 


42-04 Y 


45 +02 VO 
46+18 M 
46+18 M 


47 +08 A 
48+14 A 


47 +10 À 
47 +02 O 


47 +00 O 
46 +00 O 


37 + 06 SM 
47 +14 A 
42+20 M 
44+14 M 


36+08 Yo 
45-02 VO 
38+02 SM 
43-10 E 


Villeneuve-sur- 
Bellot 
Villeneuve-sur- 
Fére 
Villeneuve-sur- 
Verberie 
Villeneuve-sur- 
Yonne 
Villepreux 


Villeron 
Villers-Allerand 
Villers-aux- 
Noeuds 
Villers-Cotterets 
Villers-en- 
Prayéres 
Villers-Hélon 
Villers-St.- 
Frambourg 
Villers-St.-Paul 
Villers-sous-St.- 
Leu 
Ville-St.-Jacques 
Ville-Savoye 
Villeseneux 
Ville-sous- 
Orbais, la 
Villethiery 
Villiers-Adam 
Villiers-en-Bière 
Villiers-en- 
Désoeuvre 


Rémi 
Georges 
Barthélemy 
Assomption 


Germain- 
d'Auxerre 
Germain 
Agathe 
Théodulphe 


Nicolas 


Médard 


Martin 
Médard 


Paul 
Denis 


Jacques 
Waast 
Assomption 
Martin 


Loup-de-Sens 
Sulpice 

Eloi 

Nicolas 


44+00 VO 
44+10A 
40+ 10 SM 


36 +02 SM 
37+10 SM 
34+20 Au 
40+00 E 

52+22M 


Villiers-le-Bel 
Villiers-St.-Denis 
Villiers-St.- 
Georges 
Villiers-sous-Grèz 
Villuis 
Virey-sous-Bar 
Viry-Chatillon 
Vitry-la-Ville 


42+00 VdM Vitry-sur-Seine 


51+12 A 
41+06 SM 
43+18M 
36+10 Yo 
50+14 À 
40 +10 SM 
36 +06 SM 
36-08 EL 
44 +20 M 
48+12 A 
49 +10 À 
39 +08 SM 


48+20M 
38 +30 HM 
41-02 E 
47+18 M 
40 + 04 SM 
35-02 Lt 
35-02 Lt 
36-08 EL 
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The First Flying Buttresses: A New Reconstruction of the Nave of 


Notre-Dame de Paris 


William W. Clark and Robert Mark 


In recent years, after a long hiatus during which the func- 
tion of the flying buttress was largely ignored, the question 
of its purpose has been re-opened using sophisticated, new 
engineering techniques. These studies have led to a reas- 
sessment of older structural theories and have generated 
new ideas that have increased our understanding of this 
important technical and aesthetic innovation in Gothic ar- 
chitecture.! While we have made strides in analyzing ex- 
amples of Gothic buttressing systems and in explaining their 
role in extant buildings, archaeologists and architectural 
historians have generally not kept pace in the reassessment 
and have been slow to put the newly available information 
to use. Conversely, the new techniques of analysis have 


Preliminary versions of this study were presented by Clark at the Tenth 
Conjerence on Medieval Studies, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 1975, and at the 
College Art Association Annual Meeting in Los Angeles, 1977. At that 
time. discussions with Jean Bony revealed that we had independently ar- 
rivec at similar conclusions. See Bony, 1983. The new reconstruction was 
jointly presented by the authors at the Seventeenth International Congress 
on Medieval Studies, Kalamazoo, 1982. Despite our debt to Jean Bony, 
which extends to his reading and commenting on this article and which 
we gratefully acknowledge with thanks, we alone are responsible for the 
views expressed here. Thanks also to Madeleine Fidell Beaufort, Maryse 
Bideault, Shirley Branner, Chantal Hardy, Joel Herschman, Huang Yun 
Sheng, John James, Vivian Rothschild, Donald Sanders, Patricia Danz 
Stirremann, and Dominique Vermand variously for their help, questions, 
and advice at different stages of the project. We are indebted to Bernard 
Fonguernie, Françoise Commenges, and Jean-Luc Laurent, architects of 
Notre-Dame, who provided drawings and made it possible for us to visit 
the upper regions of Notre-Dame again in 1982 and 1983. Modeling of 
the reconstructed nave section was carried out by Mr. Huang with the 
aid cf Leon Barth, model maker, under a Princeton program supported 
by grants from the National Endowment for the Humanities and the An- 
drew W. Mellon and the Alfred P. Sloan Foundations. 


! Mark, with bibliographical references. 


? The primary study remains E. Lefèvre-Pontalis, “L'Origine des arcs-bou- 
tants.” Congrès archéologique (Paris), xxxii, 1919, 367-396. None of the 
examples mentioned by A. Prache, 1976, 31-42, or J. Henriet, “Recherches 
sur les premiers arcs-boutants: Un Jalon: Saint-Martin d'Etampes,” Bul- 
letin monumental, cxxxv1, 1978, 309-323, and idem, “La Cathédrale Saint- 
Etienne de Sens: Le Parti du premier maitre et les campagnes du Xle 
siècle,” Bulletin monumental, cxt, 1982, 81-174, can be convincingly dem- 
onstrated to be earlier than those of Notre-Dame de Paris. See note 4 and 
Clark, 363-65, for a demonstration disproving the originality of the flying 
buttresses at St.-Germain-des-Prés in Paris and at several other 12th-cen- 
tury sites. 


not been used to test archaeological reconstructions. In- 
deed, theories concerning the origins of the flying buttress 
and proposals for the design of the first examples remain 
essentially as they were formulated before 1920.? Granted, 
some of those hypotheses are still valid. For example, no 
one has yet convincingly challenged the contention argued 
so persuasively, and we believe correctly, by Lefévre-Pon- 
talis and Aubert that the first externally visible flying but- 
tresses were those planned and built on the nave of Notre- 
Dame de Paris.? 

On the other hand, few scholars have recognized the 
problems and errors in Aubert's reconstruction drawing of 
those first flyers (Fig. 1), and it seems to have been gen- 


3 Despite the enormous bibliography generated by the study and appre- 
ciation of Notre-Dame de Paris, the standard archaeological studies re- 
main those of Marcel Aubert: Aubert, 1909, 1920, and 1928. These should 
be supplemented by the more recent works listed in the bibliography; 
particularly the studies of Bony, 1943, 1949 and 1983; and Branner, 1962 
and 1963. Much useful information is still to be found in such older studies 
and descriptions as those by Gilbert; F de Guilhermy and E. E. Viollet- 
le-Duc, Description de Notre-Dame, cathédrale de Paris, Paris, 1856; M. 
Dumolin and G. Outardel, Les Eglises de France; Paris et la Seine, Paris, 
1936, 22-38; and others cited by Salet, 89-113. Little credence can be given 
to the contention of K. J. Conant that flying buttresses existed on the east 
end of Suger’s St.-Denis; see, “Edifices marquants dans l'ambiance de Pierre 
le Vénérable et Pierre Abélard,” Pierre Abélard — Pierre le Vénérable; 
les courants philosophiques, littéraires et artistiques en occident au milieu 
du XIle siècle (Colloques internationaux du Centre National de la Re- 
cherche Scientifique, No. 546, 1972), ed. R. Louis and }. Jolivet, Paris, 
1975, 727-732; and idem, Carolingian and Romanesque Architecture 800- 
1200 (Pelican History of Art), 2nd integrated ed, revd., Harmondsworth/ 
New York, 1978, 463, fig. 379C. A more problematic example is Canter- 
bury, where it has recently been proposed that flying buttresses were in- 
troduced by William of Sens in 1176-77 (Caviness, 46-55). Rudimentary 
flying buttresses were introduced by William the Englishman, beginning 
in 1179 (F Woodman, The Architectural History of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, London, 1981, 87-130). Given the advanced state of choir construc- 
tion at Paris, it is not unreasonable to think that by 1175 not only had 
flying buttresses been planned for the nave of Notre-Dame, but that some 
of the gallery level buttresses were already visible. In conversation with 
the authors in May, 1983, John James suggested that the first flying but- 
tresses at Notre-Dame might have been intended (and, he suggests, pos- 
sibly erected) at gallery level in the choir. In this connection, it should be 
noted that the nave designer worked at gallery level in the choir, specif- 
ically on the south side near the transept; see note 15. While remaining 
skeptical, we will, with James, undertake an analysis of the evidence for 
future publication. 
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1 Notre-Dame de Paris, nave section and elevation, 
reconstruction by Aubert (after Aubert, 1920) 


2 Notre-Dame de Paris, nave section and elevation, 
reconstruction by Viollet-le-Duc (after Dictionnaire, 
11) 


3 Notre-Dame de Paris, nave section, proposed resto- 
ration by Lassus and Viollet-le-Duc, January 28, 1843 
(photo: ARCH. PHOT, Paris/SPADEM/WAGA, New 
York, 1984) 


4 Notre-Dame de Paris, nave section before restora- 
tion, by Leconte (after Leconte) 
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erally accepted in the literature.‘ Aubert’s drawing, how- 
ever, was not a “new” scheme, but only a minimally 
modified version of one of several conflicting reconstruc- 
tions published by Viollet-le-Duc in the Dictionnaire (Fig. 
2).5 In turn, the Dictionnaire drawings, the best and most 
complete of which are reproduced here, differ markedly 
from the nave section included among the Viollet-le-Duc 
and Lassus restoration proposals dated January 28, 1843 
(Fig. 3), which shows the planned changes to have been 
mostly confined to ornament. In the 1843 drawing, the 
structure itself remains close to the pre-restoration form, 
as recorded by Leconte (Fig. 4), and is quite different from 
what was finally executed and later drawn by Chaine (Fig. 


1 Compare Aubert’s drawing (Aubert, 1920, 104, fig. 17) with that of E. 
Gall, Die gotische Baukunst in Frankreich und Deutschland, rev. ed., 
Braunschweig, 1955, figs. 192, 193; and Stoddard, figs. 179, 181. See also 
P. Frankl, Gothic Architecture (Pelican History of Art), Harmondsworth/ 
Baltimore, 1962, 55; and L. Grodecki, Gothic Architecture, New York, 
1977, 48. Grodecki refers to “the universally accepted reconstruction of 
Vicllet-le-Duc,” after rejecting the possibility of flying buttresses at Cluny, 
St.-Denis, and Sens, as proposed by Conant (see above, note 3). As the 
earliest examples, Grodecki proposes the flying buttresses of the chevet 
of St.~-Germain-des-Prés, the east end of the abbey church of St.-Leu d'Es- 
serenz, and the nave of Notre-Dame de Paris. Clark has demonstrated 
elsewhere that flying buttresses were later additions in the first two cases 
(see rote 2), More problematical are the flying buttresses of the chevet of 
St.-Remi at Reims, which was begun ca. 1170; see Prache, 1978, 69-71 
and passim. The buttresses of St.-Remi will be the subject of a model 
analysis as part of a joint project undertaken by the authors and Professor 
Pracke. John James, The Pioneers of the Gothic Movement Interim Report 
1, Wrong, Australia, 1980, 9, suggests that the flying buttresses at Voul- 
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5 Notre-Dame de Paris, nave section and eleva- 
tion, post-restoration drawings by Chaine (after 
de Baudot and Perrault-Dabot, Cathédrales) 


5). 

In light of this, we have undertaken a thorough exami- 
nation of these earlier proposals and of the basic archae- 
ological and documentary evidence for the first nave flyers 
of Notre-Dame de Paris. This study has produced a new 
reconstruction proposal (Fig. 6) whose technical validity is 
confirmed by structural modeling. 


The Original Structure: Choir vs. Nave 

Well under construction by 1178, the nave of Notre- 
Dame, the tallest extant main vessel in early Gothic ar- 
chitecture (Fig. 9), was modeled on that first Gothic essay 
in colossal size, the nearly completed choir of Paris rising 


ton could have been built before 1180 and, therefore, should be considered 
among the earliest. Prache, 1976, 34 and n. 12; and F. Salet, “Voulton,” 
Bulletin monumental, cu, 1944, 91-115, argue in favor of a later dating. 
A thorough archaeological study of Voulton is needed to clarify the ques- 
tion. 


5$ There are three section drawings of the Paris nave published in different 
volumes of Viollet-le-Duc's Dictionnaire. Vol. 1 (1867), 68, fig. 59, shows 
the nave buttresses prior to the restorations. Vol. 1, 192, fig. 27, and Vol. 
11 (1867), 289, fig. 2, are two different restoration schemes. It is the latter 
drawing (our Fig. 2) that Aubert redrew (our Fig. 1), following the prec- 
edent of Dehio and Von Bezold, 1v, pl. 375-2. The Dictionnaire drawings 
should be compared with the Viollet-le-Duc and Lassus sections, begin- 
ning with the 1843 proposal (our Fig. 3) and including, among others, the 
1849 drawing (Fig. 17) discussed below. Although the Notre-Dame de Paris 
drawings are not discussed per se, see F. Boudon, “Le Réel et l'imaginaire 
chez Viollet-le-Duc: Les Figures du Dictionnaire d'architecture,” Revue de 
l'art, Nos. 58-59, 1983, 95-114. 
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6 Notre-Dame de Paris, nave section, reconstruction by Clark 
(drawn by Donald Sanders) 


6 The chronicle of Robert de Torigny, Abbot of Mont-St.-Michel, reports 
that the choir was completed, except for the main vaults, in 1177. The 
standard analyses of the documents relating to the construction of Notre- 
Dame de Paris remain Mortet, 1888 and 1889. Mortet, 1888, 43, quotes 
Robert de Torigny from the Delisle edition, Chronique de Robert de To- 
rigny (Société de l'histoire de Normandie, 111), Rouen, 1873, 11, 68. The 
most accessible analysis of the documents is H. Kraus, Gold Was the 
Mortar, London, Henley and Boston, 1979, 18-38. By 1178 construction 
of the transept was completed and was at least into the second nave bay 
on the north side, and probably was farther along on the south where 
construction seems to have been begun. The sequence is based on internal 
analysis at Paris, while the date is based on the closeness of several nave 
arcade capitals to the securely dated capitals at Canterbury. The com- 
parisons were first made by Bony, 1949, 1-15. The Canterbury capital is 
choir arcade capital 20 (at the eastern end of the Presbytery, south side), 
according to the numbering established in Canterbury, Early Gothic: Choir 
and Trinity Chapel (Courtauld Institute Illustration Archives, 1, Cathe- 
dralsand Monastic Buildingsin the British Isles, No.9), ed. L. Grant, London, 
1981, pl. 1/9/39. An even closer comparison than the one suggested by 
Bony is provided by F.-M. Auzas, Notre-Dame de Paris, Paris, 1956, pl. 
40. R. Mair, 56-67, makes a number of comparisons and finds many gen- 
eral similarities. The most specific comparisons are between the western 
choir and eastern nave capitals on the south side of Notre-Dame de Paris 
and the Canterbury capitals dated 1175-77. 


to the east (Figs. 7-8). Thus, before analyzing the nave, 
we must briefly consider the choir, which was undertaken 
ca. 1150/55 and dedicated in 1182.” The general design of 
the choir and its debts to various local prototypes are fa- 
miliar from the studies of Viollet-le-Duc, Aubert, Bony, 
and Branner.’ The double aisles and vaulted galleries, their 
outer walls now rebuilt and expanded, still exist. The in- 


7 The high altar was consecrated on May 19, 1182, by Cardinal-Legate 
Henri de Château-Marçay. On January 17, 1185, Heraclius, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, officiated at services in the choir. Geoffroy de Bretagne, in 
1186, and Isabella de Hainaut, in 1190, were buried before the high altar. 
All of the relevant documents are still most conveniently found in Mortet, 
1888, 43-44. The traditional starting date is associated with the visit of 
Pope Alexander III to Paris between March 24 and April 25, 1163, during 
which time he dedicated the “new” chevet at St.-Germain-des-Prés and is 
said to have laid the cornerstone of Notre-Dame. The dedication of St.- 
Germain-des-Prés, the chevet of which may have been completed as much 
as ten years earlier (Clark, 349), is mentioned in the contemporary ac- 
counts of the pope's visit. The cornerstone ceremony is not. As early as 
1888, Mortet, 1888, 41, questioned the documentation, noting that it was 
taken from the Gallia christiana, vu, col. 71, which was based solely on 
a reference in Jean of Saint-Victor, writing in the 14th century. More re- 
cently the usefulness of this date for the start of construction has been 
attacked by Mahieu, 34-36, and Salet, 99. In addition, it should be re- 
membered that the cornerstone laying, if it took place at all, was a public 
ceremony specifically held to take advantage of the presence of the Pope 
in Paris and may have no bearing on the beginning of construction. In 
fact, the archaeological details argue for a starting date of ca. 1150-55. 
The oldest capitals remaining in the choir are found against the peripheral 
wall on the north side at the start of the turning bays. The three earliest 
vault respond capitals, one decorated with harpies and two having masks 
at the corners spewing foliage tendrils from their mouths, are unques- 
tionably the work of carvers active in the chevet of St.-Germain-des-Prés, 
probably at the same time. Unfortunately, only three of this type remain 
at Notre-Dame because all of the vault respond capitals in the turning 
bays themselves were replaced when the chapels were opened through the 
peripheral wall, beginning in the late 13th century. The next capitals in 
the 12th-century building sequence, those for the transverse arches against 
the ambulatory peripheral wall, have foliage patterns that are very close 
to the acanthus decoration found in the east end of St.-Denis, dedicated 
in 1144. One of the later capitals in this series, on the last transverse arch 
respond in the turning bays on the south side, is the well-known harpy 
capital from Notre-Dame, which suggests the two early groups of carvers 
were interacting and exchanging motives. Dionysian foliage continues to 
be used for the vault respond and formeret capitals against the walls in 
the straight bays on both sides. The capitals for the transverse arches in 
these same straight bays, however, mark a third stage in the construction 
and have a fleshy water-leaf foliage that is characteristic of the ambulatory 
pier capitals, the first freestanding pier capitals put in place in Notre- 
Dame. Building activity through the decade of the 1160's is confirmed by 
the survival of a number of documents concerning the sale and exchange 
of property to permit construction of a new street running from the west 
into the parvis in front of the cathedral. This suggests that the canons 
were already giving attention to the problem of access to the area of the 
west facade. The documents are printed in Mortet, 1888. Two other points 
concerning the beginning of construction should be considered. First, it 
is the chapter of Notre-Dame that would have initiated construction of 
a new building, perhaps at the instigation of, and certainly in this case 
with the participation of the bishop. Secondly, Maurice de Sully had been 
a member of the chapter prior to his appointment as Archdeacon in 1159, 
and his election to the see on October 12, 1160. See Mortet, 1889, 119- 
122, 136-145, and 205-234. That he played a major role in the construc- 
tion, then, may be correct and may well predate his elevation to the epis- 
copacy. 

8 Viollet-le-Duc, passim; Aubert, 1920; Bony, 1943, 1949; and Branner, 
1963. 





7 Netre-Dame de : 
Paris, interior of 
choir before 
cleaning (photo: 
Clar<)} 





vestigations and subsequent restorations of Lassus and 
Viollet-le-Duc recovered the first designs of the gallery ocu- 
lus windows, the third-story interior oculi, and the original 
twelfth-century clerestory windows.° For this discussion, 
the crucial region in the structure is the third story of the 
main elevation, the zone of the interior oculi, now repre- 
sented by the examples Viollet-le-Duc restored and glazed 
on the east wall of the transept and first bay of the choir. 
The original, unglazed interior oculus was found in every 
bay, and opened into the unlighted space above the gallery 
vaults under the lean-to roof protecting them. In the area 
behind the oculi and above the gallery vaults, the trans- 
verse arches between the vault units were built up at least 
to the level of the vault crowns to form low diaphragm 
walls, just as they had been above the ambulatory and 


° Some of the documentation occurs as examples in the illustrations to 
various articles in the Dictionnaire. See Lausanne, Musée Historique de 
l'Ancien-Evêché. Viollet-le-Duc. Centenaire de la mort à Lausanne, Lau- 
sanne, 1979, Nos. 11-15; Paris, Viollet-le-Duc, especially the notice by 
Erlande-Brandenburg, 72-81. See also A. Erlande-Brandenburg, “La Res- 
tauration de Notre-Dame de Paris au XIX® siècle,” Archéologia, No. 141 
(April), 1980, 26-31; Leniaud, fig. 42; Paris, Sculptures médiévales, Nos. 
92, 93 and 94 and pl. xxi; G. Viollet-le-Duc; and P.-M. Auzas, “Viollet 
le Duc et la restauration de Notre-Dame de Paris,” Actes du Colloque 
International Viollet-le-Duc, Paris 1980, ed. P.-M. Auzas, Paris, 1982, 
177-134. The illustration made by Chaine in 1904 (Fig. 5) accompanying 
Mme Viollet-le-Duc’s note is wrongly credited to Viollet-le-Duc himself. 
The crawing is, however, correct in the critical area of the position of the 
top af the oculus in relation to the vault springing, while the commonly 
used restoration drawing from the Dictionnaire, 11, 291, fig. 4 (our Fig. 
2) is not. The top edge of the oculus frame did not, and in the restored 
bays does not, extend above the level of the vault springing. The error 
was perpetuated by Aubert, 1920, 83, fig. 9. Viollet-le-Duc’s other draw- 
ings ere correct; see note 13. The Chaine drawing was first published in 
de Baudot and Perrault-Dabot, 1905, 1, “Paris,” unnumbered plate. 
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8 Notre-Dame de Paris, interior of choir after cleaning (photo: 
Herschman) 





9 Notre-Dame de Paris, interior of nave, south side (phato: 
Herschman) 
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chapels at St.-Denis.?° Resting on top of the outer sides of 
these walls were concealed quadrant arches carrying the 
gallery roof structure and strengthening the clerestory wall. 
This roof and wall support system hidden beneath the steep 
slope of the original gallery roof was first recognized by 
Bony over forty years ago as the direct structural anteced- 
ent of the exposed flying buttress incorporated at two levels 
in the new nave at Paris. 

The nave repeats the basic disposition of the choir, yet 
design differences are readily apparent and may be epito- 
mized by the contrast between the eastern and western 
crossing piers. Those on the east, the choir side, consist of 
narrow coursed shafts bundled together. Not only are they 
stretched thin and deeply undercut to catch shadow, but 
the number of shafts is kept to eleven so as not to over- 
emphasize the pier. In contrast, the western crossing piers 
have five pilaster strips instead of the cluster of shafts. The 
effect of the pilasters is to emaciate the nave piers through 
emphasizing flat surfaces, sharp edges, and lines of shadow, 
elements that call attention to the reentrant angles, outer 
corners, and front surfaces of the piers and effectively deny 
their mass. 

Analogous design changes between the choir and nave 
can be observed at every point in the elevation.” The torus 
moldings on the front of the nave arcade arches are con- 
siderably smaller than those in the choir and, in the obvious 
contrast between the fineness of the individual components 
and the large size of the arched openings, they emphasize 
the wall surface at the expense of expressing thickness. Wall 
responds in the nave are always detached shafts, whereas 
the choir responds are coursed half-shafts. Throughout, the 
nave walls appear to be thin membranes stretched between 


1 Diaphragm walls in conjunction with quadrant arches under the choir 
gallery roof at Notre-Dame were first proposed by Bony, 1943. For St.- 
Denis, see W. Clark, “Suger’s Church at Saint-Denis: The State of Re- 
search,” Abbot Suger and Saint-Denis: An International Symposium, 
forthcoming. 


11 Bony, 1943; and Branner, 1963. 


12 For the purposes of this discussion, the comparisons between the choir 
and nave are based on the design of the eastern nave bays. Branner, 1962, 
39-42 and esp. n. 7, recognized and described a number of changes in 
design and technique between the two westernmost bays and the re- 
mainder of the nave. 


13 The interior cleaning now in progress at Notre-Dame, at present limited 
to the choir vessel, does not appreciably alter the aesthetic expression 
(compare Figs. 7 and 8). Removing the dirt from the joints and surfaces 
makes the wall appear even more planar, but not thicker. Removal of the 
dirt heightens the impact of the shadows emphasizing the vertical mem- 
bers, particularly the wall responds. It can be anticipated that cleaning 
the nave will further emphasize the role of shadow in defining the ver- 
ticality and openness of the wall. 


4 Aubert, 1920, 42, fig. 2, compares the plans of the gallery piers. The 
marked difference is made more striking by comparing them to the arcade 
pier plans at impost level: C. H. Moore, Development and Character of 
Gothic Architecture, 2nd ed., New York, 1904, 124, figs. 53 (choir) and 
54 (nave). Thinness in the choir is also emphasized by a curious detail 
that is not repeated in the nave. The center colonnette in the choir gallery 
opening rests on a square base, but the capital and impost are clearly 
rectangular with the long side parallel to the wall surface. The nave gallery 
colonnettes have square bases and capitals. 


delicate architectural elements, elements that seem attached 
to the front surface of the masonry instead of being part 
of the wall. Only the consistent pattern of visual logic that 
governs the placement of the architectural elements pre- 
vents the whole structure, and most particularly the nave, 
from looking fragile and insubstantial.” 

Comparable contrasts between choir and nave can also 
be observed in the gallery piers, which change from clusters 
of coursed shafts in the choir to rectangular pillars: with 
pilaster strips flanked by en délit colonnettes in the nave." 
The nave pillars are only about sixty percent of the width 
of the choir piers. As a result, the wider nave gallery open- 
ings are divided by triplets.15 The sense of thinness is 
heightened on the south side by holes pierced in the re- 
lieving arch spandrels. Their presence only on the south 
suggests that these little oculi were intended to increase the 
light from the gallery windows in the main vessel.** Ac- 
cording to the archaeological evidence found by Viollet-le- 
Duc during the restorations, the third-story oculus fronting 
the gallery roof space in the nave was larger, and had less 
tracery fill than its choir predecessor. The choir oculus 
had eight spokes positioned on the vertical, horizontal, and 
diagonal axes. The nave design consisted of five spokes, 
which effectively prevented its being aligned (Fig. 10). The 
very nature of the design and its manner of execution stress 
the fact that the tracery sat on the front surface. The open- 
ing itself admitted only shadow, so no sense of wall thick- 
ness was communicated. 

The treatment of the clerestory windows in the nave dif- 
fers less from the handling of the clerestory windows in the 
choir than do the other elements of the elevation. Prior to 
the thirteenth-century remodeling and subsequent altera- 


ra 


15 The first triple unit designs at Notre-Dame are found in the westernmost 
choir bay, where they are used as internal screens to separate the two 
gallery bays of the transept arms from those of the choir. On the north 
side the arches are carried on two en délit columns and the coursed half- 
columns of the gallery pier and wall respond. On the south side at the 
junction of the choir and transept outer walls, the half-columns are re- 
placed by pilasters. This is confirmation that the nave designer was al- 
ready at work in the western bays of the choir on the south side. See 
Aubert, 1928, pls. 10/2 and 11/2. 


16 This was first recognized by Viollet-le-Duc, u, 286-291. Notice his di- 
rectional lines drawn on our Fig. 17. 


17 The differences were noted and recorded by Viollet-le-Duc in his draw- 
ings. Compare the drawing of the 12th-century choir oculus (Paris, Viol- 
let-le-Duc, No. 80, illustrated) with a drawing of the west wall of the 
transept, showing the nave oculus (Fig. 10). The tracery fragments found 
during the restorations are divided between the inaccessible cathedral lap- 
idary and the Musée Carnavalet. The Carnavalet fragments were recently 
published in their sculpture catalogue; see bibliography and note 9. Viol- 
let-le-Duc and Lassus found and recorded evidence of two six-spoke oculi 
designs in the choir gallery windows. See Leniaud, fig. 42, Chantal Hardy, 
“Notre-Dame de Paris,” paper presented at the Third Annual Canadian 
Conference of Medieval Art Historians, London, Ont., Oct. 23, 1982, 
analyzed and discussed the oculus window designs at Paris. Her research 
confirms the authenticity of both of the choir gallery oculus window pat- 
terns and demonstrates that the two designs originally alternated in the 
gallery straight bays. Her findings, including full documentation on the 
restorations, are incorporated in her dissertation, “La Fenétre circulaire 
en l'Tle-de-France au XIIE et XIII® siècles,” Université de Montréal, Mon- 
treal, 1983, and will be published. 





10 Notre-Dame de Paris, analysis of the clerestory windows in 
the west wall of the south transept, showing both the archaeo- 
logical evidence and the reconstruction of the oculi, drawn by 
Viollet-le-Duc (photo: ARCH. PHOT, Paris/SPADEM/VAGA, 
New York, 1984) 


tions, each bay had single window openings, devoid of in- 
terior framing moldings, set above the springing of the main 
vaults.'® Part of the effect of the choir builder's design de- 
pended on exposed walls. In order to maximize the sense 
of surface, he employed large areas of flat, unarticulated 
wall, particularly in the top two stories. The nave designer 
preserved the sense of flat planes, while he altered the de- 


18 The history of the rebuilding is discussed in Aubert, 1920, 137-176; 
Branner, 1963; and Stoddard; while Grodecki, 43-51, revised the chro- 
nology. Notre-Dame is unique among the large Gothic churches to have 
conver tional, square-planned, sexpartite vaults sprung from a level well 
above the base of the clerestory. It has recently been demonstrated that 
critical problems of support can arise during the construction of sexpartite 
vaulting with the usual practice of erecting one high vault at a time. W. 
Taylor and R. Mark, “The Technology of Transition: Sexpartite to Quad- 
ripartite Vaulting in High Gothic Architecture,” Art Bulletin, 1x1v, 1982, 
579-587. Since all of the high vaults at Notre-Dame de Paris were already 
in place before the beginning of the campaign of reconstruction, which 
enlarged the clerestory by lowering the sills below the vault springing, 
however, this particular constructional hazard was avoided. In addition, 
the stracture was not compromised during the erection of the new flying 
buttresses because they were simply built around the old ones. Once the 
new ores were in place, the old ones could be safely removed. 


1° The width of the choir, from pier center to pier center in the western- 
most bay, is approximately 12.5m; while the width of the nave in the 
second bay from the crossing is already 14.0m and continues to widen 
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sign to heighten the effect of flat surfaces, to emphasize 
openings, and to increase interior light. Not only is open- 
ness stressed in the new nave wall, but the contrast between 
real size and the size of the individual architectural elements 
is increased. The fine moldings of the choir have counter- 
parts of more exaggerated thinness in the nave. In addition, 
the nave is five to six feet wider than the choir.” In itself 
this dimensional change is not so crucial, but it becomes 
important in the context of the general thinning of the up- 
per supports and enlarging of the openings in the wall. 
These nave “refinements” to the Parisian aesthetic of the 
choir accompany the first appearance of the most signifi- 
cant structural innovation made in the last quarter of the 
twelfth century, that external hallmark of Gothic architec- 
ture, the flying buttress. 

The structural changes between the choir and nave of 
Notre-Dame de Paris that led, perhaps almost as an after- 
thought, to the creation of the exposed flying buttress par- 
allel the interior changes in design. Faced with the 
demonstrable need to increase the amount of light in the 
nave without being able to enlarge the clerestory or oth- 
erwise alter the general lines of the main elevation, the nave 
builder turned to the galleries and devised a novel solution 
to enlarge their windows.”° He ramped up the outer severies 
of the gallery vaults, thus increasing the height of the out- 
side wall, and enlarged the windows accordingly. The 
higher vaults and the increased height of the wall raised 
the level of the cornice and changed the slope of the gallery 
roof (cf. Figs. 5 and 6). The enlarged gallery windows and 
the increased height (approximately 1.75m) between the 
vault springing and the apex of the outside vault severy 
meant that the support for the expanse of upper wall could 
no longer effectively be concealed beneath the outer aisle 
roof as it had been in the choir. 

The nave builder again found his solution in the choir, 
this time in the area above the gallery vaults. The nave 
parti is so clearly based on the choir scheme that it is im- 
possible not to see the concealed quadrant arch above the 
gallery vaults as the direct source for the exposed quadrant 


about another .5m in the westernmost bay. We would like to express our 
thanks to Dominique Vermand for confirming these and other measure- 
ments at Notre-Dame. 


20 The evidence was first found and recognized by Viollet-le-Duc, who 
incorporated it in his two restored sections of Notre-Dame (see note 6). 
The ramping up of vaults to admit more light is not unique to Paris. It 
appears in several buildings shortly before 1170, including the straight 
bays of the outer choir aisles at St.-Remi in Reims, according to the Leblan 
drawing; Prache, 1978, fig. 56. T. H. King, Etudes pratiques tirées de 
l'architecture du moyen âge, in, Bruges, 1858, shows these aisle vaults 
raised to the horizontal, rather than ramped above it. Better known are 
the ramped vaults of the choir gallery turning bays with the famous triplet 
windows. However, both they and the flying buttresses are shown in- 
correctly on the 1957 Pillet drawing: see Prache, 1978, fig. 69, and S. 
Gardner, “The Nave Galleries of Durham Cathedral,” Art Bulletin, wav, 
1982, 564-579. In addition to not recognizing the errors, Gardner did not 
identify the source of the drawing: P. Pillet, “La Basilique Saint-Remi a 
Reims et sa remise en état; Architecture,” Les Monuments historiques de 
la France, v, 1959, 1-8, esp. 3. 
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arches, or more properly, the flying buttresses that sup- 
ported the extended nave gallery wall and vaults. This lower 
rank of flying buttresses (Fig. 11), now all but invisible be- 
hind the enormous thirteenth-century culées, were the first 
flying buttresses visible on the nave at Notre-Dame. In spite 
of restorations and rebuildings, they still preserve evidence 
of the original form.” That the exposed quadrant arches 
were viewed as having a separate function, that of bracing 
the gallery outer wall and vaults, suggests that the system 
of intersecting arches and transverse walls carrying the 
outer aisle roof in the choir was probably retained for this 
purpose in the nave. It must be noted, however, that the 
present outer aisle roof supports in both parts of the build- 
ing result from Viollet-le-Duc’s choir rebuilding and nave 
restoration. The gallery roof was probably still carried on 
concealed quadrant arches, as it had been in the choir, de- 
spite its increased height and changed slope. 

The increased height of the outer gallery wall may also 
explain the handling of the upper parts of the elevation, in 
particular the clerestory abutment. Raising the gallery 
vaults and increasing the height of the exterior wall made 
possible larger window openings, and thereby admitted 
more light. But the changed slope and the concealed quad- 
rant arch beneath the gallery roof did not offer support for 
the broader expanse of nave clerestory wall, itself now 
opened with wider windows, and carrying flatter, thinner 
six-part vaults over a wider central space. As it had for the 
gallery level below, the exposed quadrant arch provided a 
viable solution to the problem of stabilizing the main cleres- 
tory wall and the vaults behind it. Thus, the first flying 
buttresses in the nave of Notre-Dame de Paris were created 
at two different levels, and in response to two different but 
analogous structural problems. 


The Archaeological Evidence 

Indications of the original form of the upper level nave 
flying buttresses were recorded in a pre-restoration draw- 
ing, although the first upper flyers themselves disappeared 
when the clerestory windows were enlarged to their present 
size, beginning in the 1220's.” For Lassus and Viollet-le- 
Duc, who had included the drawing as a detail on one of 
the sheets illustrating their restoration proposals of January 
28, 1843 (Fig. 12), the importance of the detail (Fig. 13) is 
revealed by the lengthy added inscription, which freely 
translates: “View of one of the twelfth-century transept 
pier buttresses on which traces of the roof that covered the 
gallery before the enlargement of the clerestory windows 


21 Several drawings record the pre-restoration form. Among the most ac- 
cessible are the detail in Viollet-le-Duc, 1, 68, fig. 59, and the various 
drawings by Leconte. The plates of the Leconte drawings were altered by 
the removal of his name and the addition of “new” credits and then re- 
published by Morel, Monographie de Notre-Dame de Paris et de la nou- 
velle sacristie de MM. Lassus et Viollet-le-Duc ..., Paris, 1853, a work 
disavowed by Viollet-le-Duc. The Viollet-le-Duc and Lassus nave section 
prepared for the 1843 restoration project reveais only slight modification 
to the pre-restoration state (Fig. 3). 


22 The chronology of the rebuilding is discussed by Grodecki, 43-51. 





11 Notre-Dame de Paris, nave gallery buttresses, south side 
(photo: Herschman) 


still exist.” In their zeal to record the evidence of the cur- 
iously high gallery roof line (which confirmed what they 
had found at the west end of the nave), the two restorers 
overlooked the importance of the other evidence they so 
faithfully recorded in the drawing. As a consequence, it 
has never been properly identified. Aubert, who published 
only the detail in 1920, also used it to establish the original 
nave gallery roof line, and did not realize that it preserved 
important evidence of the first clerestory-level flying but- 
tresses.** Aside from the fact that it is found in the lower 
corner of a restoration proposal for the nave bays at the 
west end, adjacent to the facade, the drawing has also been 
overlooked because it is a view of the transept that has not 
had flying buttresses since the thirteenth century, if ever. 
The audacious flyer design of the 1220's cut right through 
the twelfth-century culées, as can be seen in the drawing. 
Previous attempts to reconstruct the first nave flying but- 
tresses at Notre-Dame have been made without the benefit 
of this evidence. 

The detail (Fig. 13) shows the north face of the buttress 
above the terminal gallery bay on the west side of the south 
transept arm. Reading from left to right, we first see the 


*3 It is part of the set of drawings prepared for the first restoration project, 
all of which are signed and dated January 28, 1843. This series needs to 
be systematically studied in relation to the pre-restoration state of the 
building, as well as with regard to the later restoration proposals. Pre- 
liminary analysis of the 1843 series suggests that the main lines of the 
existing structure were precisely recorded and that the restoration pro- 
posals mostly concern such details as window tracery and buttress pin- 
nacles. Thus, these drawings, some of which were exhibited in Paris, 
Viollet-le-Duc, are different from the later proposals, working drawings, 
and actual restorations executed by Lassus and Viollet-le-Duc. 


*4 Aubert, 1920, pl. x. 


long, thin colonnette of the thirteenth-century window 
frame, then the shorter, higher colonnette that flanked the 
twelfth-century window. Just below the colonnette base is 
a fragment of molding, labeled “C,” marking the top edge 
of the gallery roof against the clerestory wall. Above that, 
labeled “D,” is what the architects describe as a water jet 
(“jet d'eau”), a flat plate designed to splatter running water 
out onto the roof surface. The “water jet” and roof molding 
are set alongside a thin pilaster running the full height of 
the wall. This pilaster repeats the depth of the original pi- 
lasters that are still in place along the nave wall. On the 
face of the transept pier buttress, which rests against and 
is coursed with the adjacent wall, is the line of the original 
galery roof, labeled “B,” and below it the top of a twelfth- 
century window opening, labeled “A.” This would have 
been the gallery window in the end wall of the twelfth- 
century transept. Although one can see the rebate for the 
glass in the drawing, the window was unglazed when drawn 
by Lassus and Viollet-le-Duc. This is confirmed by an 1836 
drawing of the south transept facade and photographs of 
the same area made prior to and during the restorations.” 
The level of the gallery roof in 1843 is indicated by the faint 
bottom line in the Lassus and Viollet-le-Duc drawing, the 
level being confirmed in the 1836 drawing. 

In the Lassus and Viollet-le-Duc drawing of 1843 (Fig. 
13). above the two roof lines and the top of the window 
opening, a quadrant arch is shown imbedded in the pier 
buttress and resting against the clerestory strip buttress. 
Although this arch is the only surviving evidence of the 
quadrant curve of the first flyer arch at clerestory level on 
Notre-Dame, it is well to remember that this particular ex- 
ample is part of the transept terminal buttress and was never 
an open flyer arch. While it mirrors the form of the original 
clerestory flyers, the real function of this arch was in keep- 
ing with its location on the back side of the transept ter- 
miral wall. The extrados of the arch carries the pier buttress 
masonry up to the nave cornice line. Thickening the wall 
abcve the arch permits increased haunch loading, an ap- 
propriate form of reinforcement for the terminal wall of 
the twelfth-century transept. 

The drawing provides additional points of information 
abcut the early clerestory-level flying buttresses at Notre- 
Dame. The first is confirmation that the flyer arches, like 
those at both levels in the present buttresses of Notre-Dame, 
were not as thick as either the pilasters against which they 
rested on the clerestory wall or the culées from which they 
sprang. The second point is the original level at which the 


25 The 1836 drawing, now in the collection of the Musée de Notre-Dame, 
was published by du Colombier, 38; and Loyer, 12, fig. 1. The 1851 pho- 
tograph, by Henri Le Secq, was first published and misattributed to Blan- 
quart-Evrard by Carlier, 50-67; and recently correctly dated and identified 
as the work of Le Secq by I. Jammes, Blanquart-Evrard et les origines de 
Védizion photographique francaise; Catalogue raisonné des albums pho- 
tographiques édités 1851-1854 (Histoire et civilisation du livre, x11), Ge- 
neva, 1981, 258-260. A second Le Secq photograph, part of his legacy to 
the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris, shows restoration in progress on 
the south transept portal, but not yet underway in the upper parts. A 
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flyer arches abutted the strip buttresses and, hence, the 
clerestory wall. On the drawing the intrados of the arch 
meets the clerestory pilaster at a point approximately half- 
way up on the shaft of the twelfth-century window colon- 
nette. At the outer edge, the gallery roof line runs across 
the lower part of the arch, meaning that much of the flyer 
arch weight rested on the transverse arch, the haunch of 
the gallery vault, and the gallery outer wall (Fig. 13). The 
right side of the drawing also shows that the buttress was 
cut back in the 1220's to permit construction of the adjacent 
nave culée and flyer, the intrados of which is lightly 
sketched on the sheet. 

Thus, we do not know the extent of the projection of the 
original culées at this point. Nor does the evidence on the 
face of the buttress provide any indication of the top slope 
of these flyer arches. Logic suggests, however, that the top 
slope of the flyer might be indicated by two points: the 
outer edge by the lowest step on the outer side of the but- 
tress; and the top by the point immediately below the hor- 
izontal line established by the extended wall molding resting 
on the colonnette impost. Connecting these two points gives 
a slope approximately parallel with the original roof line, 
another point in its favor. 

Although the top slope of the clerestory flyer and the 
outward projection of its culée remain conjectural, it is clear 
that they could not have resembled the elaborate form en- 
visioned by Viollet-le-Duc in his several drawings, nor the 
variation on them offered by Aubert.” At this point we 
would do well to remember the late Louis Grodecki's warn- 
ing against the reliability of these very reconstruction 
drawings (Figs. 1 and 2). As he succinctly put it, they were 
based on mediocre arguments and on evidence that can no 
longer be verified in the building fabric, and, finally, they 
were offered without convincing proof.’ 

Thus, before continuing, we must question the accuracy 
of the 1843 drawing by Lassus and Viollet-le-Duc. Some of 
the evidence did, indeed, disappear when Viollet-le-Duc 
raised the roof line to the original level on the west side of 
both transept arms and restored both sides of the western- 
most nave bay. In rebuilding and restoring, he altered three 
of the points where we could expect to find archaeological 
evidence preserved in the fabric. No traces of the early dis- 
position remain at the west end of the nave, although the 
Leconte drawings prove that the first bay did have unal- 
tered twelfth-century window openings and the gallery roof 
intact prior to the restorations.*® Nothing was preserved on 
the inner face of the north transept terminal buttress, and 


waxed-paper negative, dated 1850, by John Shaw Smith, now in the 
Gernsheim Collection at the University of Texas, Austin (H. Gernsheim, 
The Origins of Photography, London/New York, 1982, pl. 148), shows 
the same area prior to restoration. A third Le Secq photograph of the 
south transept, which should be dated ca. 1854, shows the restoration in 
progress. It was published by du Colombier, 39, without proper 
attribution. 


#% The Viollet-le-Duc drawings are listed in note 5. 
27 Grodecki, 43-51. 
28 Leconte, pls. 19/20, 54, 56/57. 
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12 Notre-Dame de Paris, windows of the first two bays of the 
nave on the south side, by Lassus and Viollet-le-Duc, January 
28, 1843 (photo: ARCH. PHOT, Paris/SPADEM/VAGA, New 
York, 1984) 
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13 Notre-Dame de Paris, detail of Fig. 12 showing the inner 
face of the western terminal pier buttress of the south transept 
(after Fig. 12) 


for a time we believed Grodecki was correct that nothing 
remained in the fabric. Considering the Le Secq photo- 
graph, made ca. 1854, showing rebuilding and restoration 
in progress, it appeared that the evidence shown in the 
drawing had disappeared from the south transept as well 
during the rebuilding.” 

On-site inspection revealed, however, that although the 
gallery roof was raised to its original level, all the evidence 
in Fig. 13 is still in place (Fig. 14). Indeed, it is exactly as 
recorded in the drawing, down to such details as the lo- 
cation of the so-called “water jet.” In addition, the washing 
of the exterior has revealed the regularity of the masonry 
and made it possible to read the obvious modern inserts. 
To protect the new roof from leaks, Viollet-le-Duc added 
a flashing molding against the face of the buttress and re- 
placed several blocks immediately adjacent to it. These in- 
sertions account for the few irregularities that can be 
observed in the coursing. Minor changes are also evident 
elsewhere; for example, the nave clerestory pilasters are 
slightly narrower above the level of the “water jets.” 

There are no indications, however, of major reworking 
visible on the north face of the transept terminal buttress. 
Therefore, unless the publication of Auzas’s edition of Viol- 
let-le-Duc’s work journals for Notre-Dame presents evi- 


2° This is the photograph published by du Colombier, 39. 





14 Notre-Dame de Paris, inner face of the western terminal 
pier buttress of the south transept (photo: Clark) 


dence to the contrary, or indicates heavier restorations, it 
can be suggested either that restoration on this important 
buttress face was minimal and confined to the added mold- 
ing and inserted blocks, or that, aside from the roof and 
molding, it was completely faithful to the pre-restoration 
evidence in the drawing.” In either case, the transept pier 
buttress confirms the 1843 drawing at every point and, 
thereby, gives a solid basis on which to base a new recon- 
struction drawing. 


3 The journals, which run from April 30, 1844, to October, 1865, are 
being readied for publication by Auzas. See the announcement in the 
Bulletin monumental, cxxxviut, 1980, 251: E. E. Viollet-le-Duc, Journal 
des travaux de Notre-Dame de Paris (1844-1865) (Bibliothéque de la So- 
ciété Française d'Archéologie), ed. P.-M. Auzas, Geneva/Paris, forthcom- 
ing. Systematic study of daguerreotypes and early photographs of Notre- 
Dame should help to clarify the situation. On some of the earliest images, 
now apparently lost, see Y. Christ, “Mérimée, Viollet-le-Duc et les pre- 
miers daguerreotypes de Notre-Dame,” Terre d'images, x11, 1964, 644-47. 
Christ did not know what may prove to be the earliest view, which, pre- 
liminary research indicates, is a large daguerreotype by the Breton broth- 
ers, of 1839 or early 1840, now in the Franklin Institute Science Museum, 
Philadelphia. See W. E Stapp, “Early Attempts to Improve the Daguer- 
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The New Reconstruction 

The evidence of both archaeology and drawing argues 
in favor of a much simpler form for the first flying but- 
tresses on the nave of Notre-Dame de Paris than has been 
previously envisioned. It is now clear from the analysis that 
the original nave scheme called for two separate ranks of 
buttresses that, being responses to different structural sit- 
uations, were relatively independent of one another al- 
though parallel in function and form (Fig. 6). The lower 
rank served to strengthen the outer gallery walls and the 
ramped vaults behind them. The upper rank braced the 
main clerestory wall and the high vaults. It should be noted 
at this point that their parallel roles are emphasized by the 
fact that both ranks rest against the walls just above the 
vault springing at their respective levels. 

The practical order of building dictates that the design 
and role of the lower rank were established first and that 
these in turn served as the source for the design of the upper 
rank. The original lower, or gallery, flyers resembled both 
those now in place and those which were recorded in draw- 
ings made prior to the restorations, except that they had a 
different, less steep top slope and a regular quadrant curve, 
as opposed to the present, less than full quadrant arc. The 
gallery flyer arch is less thick than either the culée from 
which it springs or the gallery wall buttress against which 
it rests. The evidence in the fabric and recorded in the 1843 
drawing suggests that the disposition was the same for the 
original clerestory flyers as well. The thinner arch springing 
from a thicker culée to a thicker pier buttress is, in fact, 
precisely the arrangement retained at both levels in the thir- 
teenth-century rebuilding, as well as in the nineteenth-cen- 
tury restorations. 

The structure, form, and slope of the original outer aisle 
roof may be preserved in the Danjoy drawing (Fig. 15) and 
indicated by the moldings on the gallery wall and on the 
inside of the lower flyer arch.” Connecting the points in- 
dicated by the molding gives a steeper slope than the pres- 
ent, post-restoration roof, a slope that agrees with the north 
aisle roof recorded by Danjoy. The present lower flyer arch 
was apparently made steeper in the thirteenth-century re- 
building, while the level of the roof was dropped to free 
the lower part of the gallery wall for larger windows. Com- 
paring the various pre-restoration section drawings with 
the present structure, however, suggests that the entire gal- 


reotype. Two Plates in the Franklin Institute by J. FE Soleil and the Breton 
Frères,” Image, xix, 1976, 7-12. 


*! Fig. 15 is a detail from a sheet of Danjoy drawings showing, indeed 
mixing, pre-restoration evidence from both the north and south sides of 
the nave, as well as from the choir. The whole sheet is reproduced by 
Branner, 1962, fig. 16. While the mixing suggests caution in evaluating 
the evidence, it is likely that the original roof above the south outer aisle 
was as Danjoy shows it. The details of the bottom of the flyer arch and 
the setback of the aisle wall above the level of the vaults are less com- 
pletely indicated on a drawing by Lassus dated May 8, 1843. Like Danjoy, 
Lassus mixes evidence from both sides. The two drawings are now in the 
collection of the Direction du Patrimoine, Paris. The evidence they show 
was accepted and incorporated by Viollet-le-Duc and Lassus in several 
drawings, our Figs. 2 and 17, among others. 
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15 Notre-Dame de Paris, section at gallery level showing old 
roof above the aisles and nave chapels, by Danjoy, before 1850 
(photo: ARCH. PHOT, Paris/SPADEM/VAGA, New York, 
1984) 


lery outer wall was rebuilt by Viollet-le-Duc.*? When we 
remember that the Danjoy drawing records evidence on 
both the north and south sides, then all conclusions about 
details at this level must remain hypothetical until such evi- 
dence as might be contained in the work journals becomes 
available.” 

One aspect of the original culée, however, has been ver- 
ified. The depth of projection of the culée was changed in 
the rebuilding, no doubt because of the dramatic thir- 


32 The extent of the restorations here will, we hope, become apparent from 
the evidence in the work journals (see note 30). Certain minor details have 
been omitted from our reconstruction drawing, owing to their hypo- 
thetical nature; chief among them are setbacks in the vertical culées. The 
lower culée probably had a setback at the level of the outer aisle cornice. 
Daguerreotypes and photographs made by the Bretons, Bayard, Lere- 
bours, Le Secq, Renard, and others prior to the restorations and the re- 
building of the nave buttress culées show two setbacks on the outer face 
of the 13th-century culées that no longer exist. These setbacks were re- 
corded by Leconte (Fig. 4). There is no way to determine the presence or 
absence of setbacks on the 12th-century culées, however. The lower floor 
level in our reconstruction drawing (Fig. 6) — the present floor level is 
indicated in dashes — is based on the information given in the Leconte 
drawings and by Lassus and Viollet-le-Duc, 9, who found indications of 
the original level of the parvis in front of the west façade and noted the 
absence of steps on the interior. Repairs made to the furnace under the 
nave floor, in the spring and summer of 1983, necessitated excavations 
which revealed that the foundations of the western nave piers included 
earlier architectural fragments. See M. Fleury, “Decouvertes à Notre-Dame 
de Paris,” Archéologia, No. 183, October, 1983, 14-15. 


33 Compare Fig. 15 by Danjoy to Figs. 2 and 17 by Viollet-le-Duc. Another 
Viollet-le-Duc nave section drawing, dated January 30, 1850, agrees more 
closely with the Danjoy section drawing. The lack of uniformity in details, 





teenth-century flyer arches springing across both aisles and 
galleries to rest against the clerestory. The original culée 
projection at ground level was only about haif of the pres- 
ent depth (compare Fig. 16 A, B, C). Indications of the 
original projection were observed by Branner when one of 
the nave chapel walls was temporarily exposed in the early 
1960's.% Half the depth of the present culée, incidentally, 
would align with the corners of the west façade towers and 
with the outer face of the twelfth-century transept, ac- 
cording to the Leconte plans and drawings. 

Finally, there are two more problems presented by the 
fabric that must be considered. The first is posed by the 
sole remaining example of a double volley flying buttress 
at Notre-Dame. The westernmost flying buttress on the 
north side of the choir of Notre-Dame de Paris does not 
resemble the other choir flyers because it has an interme- 
diary pier against the outer wall of the gallery. The other 
choir flyers have single arches that span both gallery and 
aisle to rest on an outside culée. Probably because it was 
the only example of a buttress with an intermediary culée 
found in the building, Viollet-le-Duc believed that it rep- 
resented the primitive form and so used it as the basis for 
his drawings and reconstructions of the early nave scheme.* 
But this buttress cannot be earlier than the 1230's and may 
be much later than that in its present form.* In its original 
1230's form, this buttress was, we suspect, an experiment 
introduced during the remodeling of the choir clerestory 
windows. The intermediate pier suggests the intention to 
use an upper rank of flyers on the transept as well as on 
the choir. The scheme was dropped, however, after this 
single example was prepared to receive two flyers; and there 
is no evidence that the flyer on the transept side was ever 
constructed. In addition, the tracery decorating the gallery 
culée suggests a later date, perhaps in conjunction with the 
rebuilding of the ambulatory aisle pier directly beneath it. 
In any event, this exceptional choir form cannot be used 
as the basis for a reconstruction of the nave scheme, yet 
this is precisely what Lassus and Viollet-le-Duc did. The 


such as the plates carrying the heads of the gallery flyer arches, indicates 
that original elements were preserved and reused, even though the wall 
itself was completely remade. 


34 This information was given to Clark by Branner in 1965. Shirley Bran- 
ner suggests that the observation was made in 1962 or 1963 and Jean Bony 
remembers being given the information about that time. Unfortunately, 
Branner never published this finding, nor is it recorded in any of his work- 
ing notebooks. The authors have been unable to verify it by direct ob- 
servation and it is not found in the literature. The correspondence between 
aisle and culée depth, the latter being only approximately half the former, 
can be observed in other early examples of flying buttresses, particularly 
those based on the nave scheme at Paris, for example, at Mantes and 
Champeaux. For Champeaux, see note 40; for Mantes: |. Bony, “La Col- 
légiale de Mantes,” Congrès archéologique (Paris-Mantes), civ, 1946, 163- 
220. The recent thesis (cited by Caviness, 54, n. 22) by J. Adams, “An 
Architectural Analysis of Mantes-la-Jolie,” M.A. thesis, Tufts University, 
Medford, Mass., 1976, was not available. Most recently. see R. Bailly, La 
Collégiale Notre-Dame à Mantes la Jolie, Mantes, n.d. (1980). 


35 The most accessible photographs of this singular buttress are given by 
du Colombier, 31, and Loyer, 17, fig. 6. 


3¢ The choir aisle pier below is dated in part 1250-1270 (northeast portion) 
and in part 1296-1330 (southwest portion) by Aubert, 1920. 
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introduction of this parti into the question can be traced 
to a drawing dated October 16, 1849 (Fig. 17), signed by 
both architects, of a reconstructed section in which they 
have superimposed this choir buttress on a nave recon- 
struction that utilizes the evidence of the higher gallery roof 
line and other details from the 1843 drawing.” The several 
reconstructions subsequently published by Viollet-le-Duc 
in the Dictionnaire are all based on the 1849 drawing and 
all perpetuate this faulty assumption. 

The second possibility raised by evidence in the nave 
fabric is that alternation may have been planned for the 
first clerestory buttresses. The alternating nave aisle piers 
(Fig. 18), reflecting the sexpartite main vaults, suggest that 
the initial plan might have called for alternating flyers.” 
Although all of the main arcade columns and aisle wall 
responds are identical, the aisle supports alternate simple 
columns and columnar piers surrounded by twelve en délit 
shafts, the latter located, appropriately, under what would 
have been the intended positions of the upper buttress cu- 
lées. While such might well have been the arrangement 
projected when construction was started, the evidence of 
the transept and nave clerestory on the south side (Fig. 19) 


3? The drawing was published by Leniaud. 


38 K, E Conant, “Observations on the Vaulting Problems of the Period 
1088-1211," Gazette des beaux-arts, 6 eme sér., xxvi, 1944, 127-134, esp. 
131, fig. 4, published a reconstruction of the nave buttresses at Notre- 
Dame :n which double volley buttresses, based on the choir model, appear 
in alternate bays. 


# The so-called “water jets” on the south side of the nave and transept 
might well have been intended to serve as the seating for flyers in a first 
scheme, a hypothesis proposed to the authors in a letter dated February 
8, 1982 by John James. The buttresses actually constructed, however, 
abutted the clerestory wall at a higher point, as shown in our reconstruc- 
tion drawing. A change made in the course of the building would explain 
why the pilasters against the clerestory wall are narrower above the plates 
than below. Similar plates are used to receive the heads of the gallery level 
flyer arches, but they are not uniform in shape, profile, or size and are 
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suggests that the parti was changed at least once during the 
actual building, and finally included flyers in every bay.” 
Aside from the main vaults, there is no alternation in the 
upper parts of the building. The regularity of the clerestory 
wall in which all of the windows and, more importantly, 
all of the pier buttresses between them are equal, argues 
against flyers in alternate bays. While the spacing of the 
windows and pilasters reflects the sexpartite vaults, the 
buttresses are all the same width and all still have the iden- 
tical “water jets” and the molding indicating the original 
roof line. The absence of indications of extensive rebuilding 
in the clerestory wall fabric, aside from the thirteenth-cen- 
tury changes, which are quite regular, also argues against 
the execution of a scheme that might have been initially 
planned at ground level. Finally, it must be recalled that 
the example of the gallery buttresses in every bay would 
have been visible when the clerestory was under construc- 
tion, and that there was never a plan to use alternation in 
the gallery buttresses. To envision such a scheme flies in 
the face of the very reasons for which flying buttresses were 
incorporated at gallery level. Thus, the overwhelming 
weight of the evidence supports the presence of flying but- 


set much higher in relation to the interior vault springing than the cleres- 
tory “water jets.” If the plates were originally intended to receive the flyer 
arches in the clerestory, then the main vaults must have been planned to 
be much more domical in profile than the ones actually erected. In any 
case, the evidence suggests that this preliminary intention for a low seating 
of the flyers was never carried out. The fabric suggests that the scheme 
was altered during the building to give a higher seating for the flyer arches 
and to maintain a relationship to the vault springing like that established 
in the gallery. Finally, it should be noted that the “water jets” are found, 
with but one exception, on the south side of the nave and west wall of 
the south transept, and that their presence in every bay means fying 
buttresses were intended for every bay at the time the plates were put in 
place, despite subsequent alterations. The single example on the north 
side of the nave, which is found on the west side of the first bay, also 
confirms placement in every bay. 
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17 Notre-Dame de Paris, nave section prior to the addition of 
chapels and to the enlargement of the clerestory windows, re- 
construction by Lassus and Viollet-le-Duc, October 16, 1849 
(photo: ARCH. PHOT, Paris/SPADEM/VAGA, New York, 
1984) 


tresses at two levels in every bay of the nave of Notre-Dame 
de Paris. 


St.-Martin at Champeaux 

The question of clerestory buttress alternation at Paris 
has to be raised because such a pattern is found in the build- 
ing whose buttresses most closely resemble the first ones 
erected on the nave of Notre-Dame. Indeed, in virtually 
every detail, the nave flying buttresses of St.-Martin at 


4 For Champeaux, see (in chronological ordert: Bonno, 55-150; P. Gus- 
man, "L'Église collégiale de Champeaux,” Gazette des beaux-arts, 3 eme 
Sér. xxvi, 1901, 154-161; Messelet, 253-282; J. Queguiner, “Champeaux,” 
Dictionnaire des églises de France, iv-D, Paris, 1968, 33-35; M. David- 
Roy, “Trois Églises briardes,” Médecine de France, No. 196, 1968, 25-40: 
M. Lacroix, La Collégiale Saint-Martin de Champeaux, Paris, n.d. (bef. 
1969): and M. Jacquet, “The Nave Capitals of the Collegiate Church of 











18 Notre-Dame de Paris, south nave aisle (photo Hirmer Fo- 
toarchiv München) 


Champeaux (Seine-et-Marne) (Fig. 20) accurazely reflect the 
Paris buttresses.*° Nor are the similarities confined to the 
buttresses. Being a reduced version, three stcries instead of 
four and single aisles instead of double ores, the nave 
scheme at Champeaux (Fig. 21) adapts and simplifies the 
complex design of the nave of Notre-Dame. The nave at 
Champeaux has a three-story elevation with single, un- 
molded aisle and clerestory windows set in ample expanses 
of wall.” The three sexpartite main vaults rest on single 
coursed columns alternating with paired monolithic shafts. 
The second story is an oculus originally oper into the space 
between the aisle vaults and their lean-to roof. Although 
the openings are now filled with coursed masonry, the dif- 
ference from the wall coursing, as well as the regularity of 
the voussoir stones marking the opening, Lave suggested 
tracery fill to every commentator, beginninz with Viollet- 


St. Martin of Champeaux,” M.A. thesis, University of London, London, 
1978, cited by Mair, 99, n. 36. 
+! The nave clerestory windows have been shortened ty masonry added 
at the bottom and the aisle roof has been raised accord ngly. The original 
roof line is marked by a molding against the clerestory wall that can still 
be seen beneath the aisle roof. 
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19 Notre-Dame de Paris, nave flying buttresses, south side 
(photo: Clark) 


le-Duc.** The original tracery pattern is not known, but 
this has not prevented scholars from suggesting various 
eight-part designs. Given the other associations between 
the two structures, it is logical to expect a design close to 
thet in the Paris nave. To our knowledge, no one has, in 
fact, proposed the obvious: the five-part oculus design 
found in the nave of Paris. 

Other details are repeated at Champeaux without change: 
for example, the system of main vault formeret responds 
beginning at the springing. From the pier bases and capitals 
to the detached respond shafts, formerets, and the sexpar- 
tite nave vaults, the details consistently reflect their coun- 
terparts in the nave of Notre-Dame de Paris. Only the groin 
vaults over the broad, nearly square aisle bays, still a Pa- 
risian regional characteristic, do not find immediate as- 
sociation in the episcopal church itself. 

The nave flying buttresses at Champeaux are used only 
in alternate bays (Figs. 20 and 22). This may be explained 
by the reduced scale at Champeaux and by the fact that 
the buttresses relate to the sexpartite vaults. Otherwise, we 
find a general disposition closely reflecting the evidence at 
Paris, the same evidence utilized for the reconstruction pro- 
posed here. The Champeaux buttresses have the same ver- 
tical culées with sloping top edges continuing the line of 
the flyer arch that would be parallel to the original roof 
slope. There are the same thinner quadrant arches spring- 
ing from the inner faces of the culées and meeting the cleres- 
tory walls just above the interior vault springing. The 
pilasters that receive the flyer arches against the clerestory 
wails, like their counterparts at Paris, are wider than the 


42 Viollet-le-Duc, 1x (1868), 306, speaks of little “roses” in the nave at 
Champeaux and likers them to Paris. Different designs, all on an eight- 
part scheme, have been proposed by A. de Baudot, Eglises de bourgs et 
villages, 2 vols., Paris, 1867, n, “Église de Champeaux,” pl. 2; Darcy, in 
de Baudot and Perrault-Dabot, 1898, 1, pl. 39: and Dehio and Von Bezold, 
iv, fl. 391-2. No evidence of the tracery remains under the roof. The 
second story at Champeaux is not a gallery, but corresponds to the third- 
story roof space in the nave at Paris. 


433 It should be recalled that Bony, 1943, suggested low diaphragm walls 


20 Champeaux, St.-Martin, nave flying buttresses (photo: 
Clark) 


arches, but less wide than the culées. The depth of the latter 
in relation to the aisle width, incidentally, corresponds to 
the proportional relationship observed to have existed be- 
tween the first culées and the outer aisles of the nave at 
Paris. Beneath the aisle roof, low diaphragm wails are built 
on top of the transverse arches between the vault bays. 
Placed to correspond to the flying buttresses, these hori- 
zontal walls rise to the level of the aisle vault crowns and 
connect the clerestory wall buttresses to the culées. Given 
the number of correspondences between the two naves, it 
is reasonable to suppose that similar diaphragm walls orig- 
inally existed also between the nave gallery vaults at Notre- 
Dame de Paris.® Other details still present at Champeaux, 
such as the little glaces inserted between the tops of the 
flyer arches and the clerestory cornices, may be inferred to 
have existed at Paris until the thirteenth-century rebuilding. 

The reasons for the closeness of the work in the nave of 
St.-Martin at Champeaux to that in the nave of Notre-Dame 
de Paris become clear as soon as we turn to the historical 
situation. Although technically located in the diocese of 
Sens, the church of St.-Martin at Champeaux belonged di- 
rectly to the Bishop of Paris from at least 1124, and prob- 
ably earlier, until the French Revolution.“ In 1124, Etienne 
de Senlis, Bishop of Paris, founded a prebend at Cham- 
peaux for the Abbey of St.-Victor in Paris. Confirmation 
of the possession of Champeaux and its prebends by the 
Bishop of Paris is found in a bull of Innocent IT issued in 
1137.2 

The documents parallel the archaeological evidence and 
indicate the dates of construction in a general way. Work 


on top of the transverse arches in the choir gallery vaults at Notre-Dame. 
Their continued presence at Champeaux strengthens this suggestion and 
thereby anticipates their presence above the nave gallery vaults at Notre- 
Dame. 


# A church was founded at Champeaux in the mid-7th century. It was 
still called an abbey in 980, but by the early 12th century had become a 
collegial church. Messelet, 253-54; Bonno, 56-57. 

4 The best analysis of the documents is given by Messelet, 253-58, 


46 Messelet, 254. 
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22 Champeaux, St.-Martin, plan (after Messelet) and nave sec- 
tions: (A) bays with flying buttresses; (B) intermediate bays 
(after Darcy, modified by Clark) 


The present choir at Champeaux dates in large part from the middle 
of the 13th century and also has ties to the cathedral. The plan of the 
choir of ca. 1160 is not known. The 13th-century choir, together with the 
nave and the almost non-projecting transept, results in a spatial config- 
uration not unlike that of Notre-Dame. The extension of the choir across 
the transept and the continuing presence of enclosure walls in the Cham- 


probably started on the eastern end at Champeaux with 
the choir and transept, of which only parts of the latter 
now survive, ca. 1160.* A charter issued by Maurice de 
Sully in 1164 lists a number of donations made to Cham- 
peaux and, following the names of provost and some can- 
ons and chaplains of St.-Martin, includes among the lay 
witnesses Ricardus cementarius.* In 1205, with the ap- 
proval of Innocent III, the canons formally asked Bishop 
Eudes de Sully to double their prebends.* It is to this period 
of prosperity that we should assign construction of the 
church, with the nave following after the choir and tran- 
sept. Comparison with details in the episcopal church con- 
firms that the major work in the nave of Champeaux should 
probably be dated from ca. 1175 to ca. 1200 5 

The nave buttresses at Champeaux provide an inde- 
pendent means of confirming much of the evidence re- 
corded in the 1843 drawing and still preserved on the nave 
at Paris. In addition, details still in place at Champeaux 
help to clarify certain details no longer preserved at Paris. 
Thus, the flying buttresses of the nave of St.-Martin at 
Champeaux help to confirm the new reconstruction pro- 
posed here for the first flying buttresses on the nave of 
Notre-Dame de Paris. 


peaux transept interrupts the spatial flow on the interior. The construction 
sequence at Champeaux is not as straightforward as the foregoing dis- 
cussion might indicate, particularly in the nave and choir. The earliest 
work in the nave is found, appropriately, at the east end in the main arcade 
capitals and bases attached to the western crossing piers. This seems to 
have been followed closely by the terminal wall of the west facade and 
the lower story of the tower. The capitals and bases of the engaged shafts 
on the north side of the facade wail are slightly later in style and date 
than the crossing work, but clearly predate the rest of the nave capitals 
and bases. They resemble the aisle responds at the west end of the choir 
of Notre-Dame and in the gallery. Likewise, there is a curious situation 
found in the 13th-century choir. While the capitals, bases, and window 
tracery all confirm this date, the profiles of the main vaults are 12th- 
century types that should belong to the same time period as the engaged 
shafts at the west end of the nave. 


48 Messelet, 255. The text of the charter is given by Guérard, 1, 71-72, 
No. xxv. 


4 Messelet, 255. Guérard, 1, 134-35. No. civ, gives the text. 


5 The nave capitals at Notre-Dame that most closely resemble those at 
Champeaux are found in the side aisles. The recent thesis by Jacquet, cited 
in note 40, was not available, The church of St.-Mathurin at Larchant, 
a possession of the Chapter of Notre-Dame since 1005, also has many 
features in common with the cathedral. Among the most obvious are the 
use of en délit shafts, the handling of the formerets anc respond shafts, 
the upper cornice and exterior window frames, and, most particularly, 
the contrast between the clustered shafts of the eastern crossing piers and 
the pilasters of the western crossing piers. There are some important dif- 
ferences, as well, including the use of interior window frames and the 
linking of the imposts by horizontal moldings, features that reappear in 
other churches in the area, such as Moret, and at Bourges. Most of these 
and other details are set out by J. Henriet, “Le Choeur de Saint-Mathurin 
de Larchant et Notre-Dame de Paris,” Bulletin monumental, exxxiv, 1976, 
289-307; and idem, “La Chapelle de la vierge de Saint-Mathurin de Lar- 
chant, une oeuvre de Pierre de Chelles,” Bulletin monumental, exxxvt, 
1978, 35-47, both with older bibliography. Henriet's dates for the choir 
reconstruction at Larchant, lasting from the late 12th cer tury through the 
first third of the 13th, suggest comparisons with the west nave bays and 
facade of Notre-Dame. 


Confirmation by Structural Modeling 

Because the original buttresses were called upon to main- 
tain the stability of the lofty nave of Notre-Dame de Paris 
for some forty-five years, a second part of our study was 
concerned with a detailed examination of the structural be- 
havior of the reconstructed buttressing system under the 
effect of environmental loadings. For this analysis, a 
1:100-scale, epoxy model of a typical bay “frame,” repre- 
senting the piers, buttresses, lateral walls, and vaulting, 
was fabricated and tested in the photoelastic laboratory 
under simulated gravity and wind loadings (Fig. 23).5! 

The scaled, model test results indicated that during a ma- 
jor storm (of an intensity likely to have been encountered 
only once or twice over the initial forty-five year period), 
the structure represented by the new reconstruction of the 
cathedral would have been generally subjected to only 
moderate levels of compression, except at the bases of the 
nave arcade piers. The combined effect of a maximum high- 
wind and dead-weight loading would have engendered 
compressive stress in the windward pier of 44 kg/cm?, about 
one-third above the equivalent value of the cathedral at 
Amiens. Although somewhat higher than stresses usually 
encountered in arcade piers, this magnitude of compressive 
stress is still not excessive and would not normally cause 
any distress to the masonry. 

Cracking distress would have become evident, though, 
in two regions of the windward buttressing where tensile 
stress was observed in the model (Fig. 23). Dead weight 
alone would have generated levels of tension of about two 
kg/cm? at the region indicated by the upper arrow, and four 
kg/cm? at the region indicated by the lower arrow. Under 
extreme wind conditions, tension could have increased to 
six kg/cm? at the upper region and up to twelve kg/cm? at 
the lower region. Under quiescent wind, then, stresses in 
the mortar between the ashlar in these regions were at, or 
even greater than, the threshold of cracking; and the effect 
of wind action against the sides of the cathedral would have 
aggravated these conditions.® Cracking would surely have 
occurred in the upright portions of the buttresses in the 
two regions, and, even more crucially, at the ends of the 
flying buttresses. Furthermore, from the indicated levels 
of tension, it can be concluded that more common 
storms of smaller magnitude would also have caused some 
cracking to take place. But because of the highly localized 
nature of the tension, it is doubtful that major damage to 


5! Actually, two configurations were tested: the first, based entirely on 
the new, reconstructed nave section of Notre-Dame, and the second, hav- 
ing a more massive pier buttress, or culée, to determine the effect of this 
modification. Since the behavior of the church superstructure was seen 
to be essentially the same in both tests, however, only the results of the 
first test configuration are given here. Modeling assumptions and pro- 
cedures for all the tests are outlined in Mark, 18-33. Dead-weight loadings, 
estimated from drawirgs and photographs that indicated dimensions of 
specific building elements, as well as from the reconstruction section 
drawing, were modeled by an array of point loadings at 1:100,000-scale. 
The estimated total weight of one of the original nave bays (exclusive of 
foundations) is 2.1(10)’kg. Wind loadings were modeled by an array of 
loadings at 1:30,000-sczle representing the effect of a wind speed of 115km/ 
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23 Notre-Dame de Paris, nave model showing photoelastic in- 
terference patterns produced by simulated wind loading (photo: 
Mark) 


the structure would have followed, provided that the cus- 
todial staff made prompt repairs to the masonry so that 
the joints could be kept free of water and ice.‘ 

The structural analysis, then, corroborated the archae- 
ological reconstruction of the original Gothic configuration 
with its seminal flying buttresses. The structure is feasible 
for supporting the giant building even if it would not have 
been entirely devoid of problems. It could have been main- 
tained — at some cost — yet it may well be that the prob- 
lem of the maintenance of the original buttressing system 
became an important, and heretofore unrecognized factor 


hr at an elevation corresponding to that of the 45m-high roof peak. The 
total lateral wind loading (pressure and suction) for this condition is es- 
timated to be 5.2(10)*kg. 


5 Mark, 55. 


* The tensile strength of medieval mortar was found to be only about 
two kg/cm? by H. Masson, “Le Rationalisme dans l'architecture du Moyen 
Age,” Bulletin monumental, xciv, 1935, 29-50. 


5t Observations of tensile cracking in mortars probably led to innovation 
in Gothic structure (see Mark, 55ff.). There is a high probability, for 
example, that problems of cracking in the choir of Notre-Dame provided 
the impetus to apply the first flying buttresses to the nave, as well as to 
add them to the choir in the 13th century. 
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in the decision to renovate Notre-Dame in the third decade 
of the thirteenth century. 


Conclusion 

The new reconstruction of the nave flying buttressing 
system at Notre-Dame de Paris proposed here is based on 
three factors. First, and most important, is the archaeo- 
logical evidence still preserved in the fabric of the building 
which includes not only details relating to the gallery level 
buttresses, but also the quadrant arch embedded in the ma- 
sonry on the north face of the southwest transept pier but- 
tress, the terminal buttress of the twelfth-century structure 
that establishes the flyer curve and the original level where 
the flyer abutted the clerestory wall. The archaeological 
evidence is substantiated by pre-restoration drawings by 
Lassus, Viollet-le-Duc, and Danjoy. 

Second, the case is strengthened by comparison with the 
extant flying buttresses of the nave of St.-Martin at Cham- 
peaux, among the earliest and closest examples reflecting 
the Paris nave system. The buttresses at Champeaux con- 
firm the general form of the gallery-level buttresses at Paris 
and provide indications of now-missing details at clerestory 
level. 

Finally, model analysis of the reconstructed structural 
system confirms the technical validity of the archaeological 
reconstruction, but also reveals several regions in the nave 
buttressing that might well have demanded frequent main- 
tenance. Recognition of these potential problem spots, 
along with the more generally accepted desire for increased 
light, could well have contributed to the early thirteenth- 
century decision to make major alterations to the nave but- 
tressing system at Paris. For the history of Gothic archi- 
tecture, the significance of the new reconstruction lies in 
the revised description of what are probably the earliest 
known examples of flying buttresses, the single most rec- 
ognizable element of Gothic church design. 
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Jean Pucelle and Giovanni Pisano 


Stanley H. Ferber 


Jean Pucelle occupies a pivotal position in the history of 
Gothic painting in Northern Europe, having expanded its 
visual and expressive dimensions in directions that would 
be followed, first in France and later in Flanders, for more 
than a century.’ As is by now well known, many of Pu- 
celle’s pictorial and expressive innovations have their roots 
in his knowledge of trecento art. Indeed, so pronounced is 
the Italianate quality of some of his illuminations that one 
scholar has suggested — perhaps facetiously, or to play the 
Devil's advocate — that he might have been born Giovanni 
Pucelli, an Italian, who received his artistic training in Italy 
before establishing himself in Paris.? Although, so far as I 


The material in this article derives from the research of the late Stanley 
H. Ferber, Chairman of the Department of Art and Art History at the 
State University of New York at Binghamton at the time of his premature 
death, aged fifty, on April 12, 1978 (see the necrology in the Journal of 
Jewish Art, v, 1978, 109, with a partial list of Professor Ferber's publi- 
cations). Ferber had twice reported on the provisional results of this re- 
search in public lectures: at the First Saint Louis Conference on Manuscript 
Studies, St. Louis University, October 18, 1974 (see the abstract published 
in Manuscripta, x1x, 1975, 74), and then on May 19, 1976, in the Annual 
Lecture of the Sam and Ayala Zaks Fund Visiting Professor at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. When the initial plan to publish the collected 
lectures of the Zaks Fund Professors at Hebrew University failed to ma- 
terialize, the decision was taken to publish Ferber's research independ- 
ently, in article form. As a former colleague and friend who heard his 
lecture at St. Louis and felt strongly about the notice his findings deserve, 
I have undertaken the task of editing Ferber's lecture for publication. In 
preparing the article, I was able to draw not only upon the last typescript 
of his lecture but also on ideas about the material that emerged in dis- 
cussicns we had on several occasions before and after the St. Louis con- 
ference. In general, I reshaped the material of the lecture to emphasize 
the more fully developed parts of his research and I updated and expanded 
all the footnote references; this also involved omitting aspects of Ferber's 
research that were not yet fully formed, particularly his speculations on 
the history and evolution of grisaille. Unfortunately, at the time of his 
death, Ferber had not yet composed a note of his own acknowledgements. 


Viollet-le-Duc, E.E., Dictionnaire raisonné de l'architecture française du 
XI? au XVE siècle, 10 vols., Paris, 1858-68. 


Viollet-le-Duc, G., “Restauration de Notre-Dame de Paris; Découverte 
par Viollet-le-Duc des roses des travées de la nef,” Les Monuments his- 
toriques de la France, xiv, 1968, 108-09. 


know, this proposal has found no adherents, it nonetheless 
points to the importance of Italian precedents for some of 
Pucelle’s most significant achievements and underscores his 
crucial role in introducing Italianate forms into Northern 
painting. 

Thus far, the argument for Pucelle’s knowledge of Italian 
art has centered upon the relation of some of his illumi- 
nations to panels from the Maestà, Duccio’s great altar- 
piece for Siena Cathedral, completed in 1311.3 Three of the 
scenes represented on the back of the Maestà are echoed 
in miniatures in Pucelle’s masterpiece, the Hours of Jeanne 
d'Evreux, painted apparently between 1325 and 1328 at the 


For help in locating and acquiring a copy of his unpublished lecture, | am 
grateful to Edith Cooper and Bezalel Narkiss, and above all to Shoshana 
Hasson. For critical readings and suggestions, | thank Suzanne Brenner 
and Harvey Stahl. Max Seidel and Charles Little kindly helped me to 
acquire photographs for reproduction. 

— James H. Marrow, editor. 


! See Erwin Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting, 2 vols., Cambridge, 
1953, 1, 29ff., and Meiss, 1, 19ff. Other major assessments of Pucelle, with 
varying degrees of emphasis on his contributions to the art of his time 
are: Morand; François Avril, Manuscript Painting at the Court of France: 
The Fourteenth Century (1310-1380), New York, 1978; idem, 1981, (see 
bibliog.), 276ff. 


? Florens Deuchler, “Jean Pucelle — Facts and Fictions,” Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, xxix, 1971, 256. 


? Panofsky (as in note 1), Meiss, and Morand all draw upon the obser- 
vations first published by Emile Mâle in 1920 (“Liconographie française 
et l'art italien au XIVe siècle et au commencement du XVe,” Revue de 
l'art ancien et moderne, xxxvii, 1920, esp. 5-16), and subsequently in- 
corporated as a new first chapter in the second edition of the same author's 
Lart religieux de la fin du moyen age en France, Paris, 1922. See also the 
recent monographs on Duccio by White, 169ff., and by James H. Stub- 
blebine, Duccio di Buoninsegna and his School, 2 vols., Princeton, 1979, 
1, 55. 
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1 Jean Pucelle, Annunciation, Hours of Jeanne d'Evreux. New 
York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Cloisters, Inv. 54.1.2, 
fol. 16 (photo: Metropolitan Museum) 





2 Duccio, Annunciation of the Death of the Virgin, detail of 
the Maestà. Siena, Museo dell'Opera del Duomo (photo: 
Alinari) 


behest of Charles IV of France (Charles le Bel) as a gift for 
his wife.‘ 

Pucelle’s Annunciation in the Hours of Jeanne d'Evreux 
(Fig. 1) was inspired in part by the representation of the 
Maesta’s Annunciation of the Death of the Virgin (Fig. 2). 
From the Sienese master Pucelle has taken the basic com- 
position for his miniature, especially the setting: the Virgin 
is placed within a perspectivally defined chamber at the 
right and the angel kneels in front of or within a smaller 
antechamber at the left. Pucelle — or another member of 
his shop — followed the figures of Duccio's composition 
more closely in a nearly contemporary commission, the 
Belleville Breviary,’ but here he replaces Duccio's seated 
Virgin with a standing, elegantly swaying figure, and he 
further alters his model by situating the angel fully within, 
rather than in front of, the antechamber at the left. Dif- 
ferences notwithstanding, it is in his appropriation of this 
composition that Pucelle took the step that introduced co- 
herent and measurable spatial settings into the painting of 
Northern Europe. 

The Entombment of the Hours of Jeanne d’Evreux (Fig. 
3) closely follows many details of the representation of the 
same event in the Maesta (Fig. 4). But whereas it was the 
spatial setting that captured the imagination of the French 
artist in the case of the Annunciation, here it was the fig- 
ures, whose actions and poses express so poignantly the 
mixture of caring solicitude and grief with which the holy 
figures and friends place the body of Christ into the sar- 
cophagus. In fact, Pucelle entirely suppresses the details of 
the background landscape from Duccio’s panel, and en- 
larges the relative scale of the figures, who fill more than 
three-quarters of the available space of his composition. In 
transforming Duccio’s horizontal composition into a ver- 
tical one, the French miniaturist deletes two of the figures 
behind the sarcophagus, but he also adds a woman who 
kneels in the foreground, tenderly holding Christ's right 
arm, and a group of mourning angels in the sky, who ex- 
press their grief with extended and clasped hands. Even 
with the changes, one can recognize borrowed elements in 
the Saint John at Christ’s head, the bearded figure who 
bends over Christ in the right foreground, the Mary (Mag- 
dalene?) who throws up her arms in one of the conven- 
tional Italo-Byzantine gestures of grief, and in the Virgin's 
loving embrace, which derives from the same tradition. 

The third miniature in the Hours of Jeanne d'Evreux that 
is customarily related to its compositional counterpart in 


4 New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Cloisters, Inv. 54.1.2. See 
Avril, 1981, 292-93, No. 239, for bibliography and for a refutation of the 
occasional attempts that have been made to deny the identification of this 
manuscript with the one mentioned in the will of Jeanne d'Evreux and in 
the inventories of Jean de Berry; the evidence for Pucelle’s authorship rests 
in part on this identification. 


5 See Paris, Bibl. Nat., ms lat. 10483 (Avril, 1981, No. 240), fol. 163v: 
Morand, 11, pl. rva, and White, 170, fig. 126. For the thorny question of 
Pucelle’s collaboration with other artists on this and other manuscripts, 
see Jeffrey Hamburger, “The Waddesdon Psalter and the Shop of Jean 
Pucelle,” Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, xziv, 1981, 243-57. 


the Maesta is the Crucifixion (Figs. 5, 6). Duccio is held to 
have furnished the model for the motif of the spasimo, or 
the fainting of the Virgin beneath the Cross, and for the 
arrangement and postures of some of the figures in the right 
foreground, which appear to be repeated in Pucelle’s min- 
iature. Here again, though, Pucelle has revised the com- 
position, reducing the number of figures, altering many of 
the poses, and compressing the space considerably. 

A number of observations follow from this brief review 
of compositional analogies between miniatures in the Hours 
of Jeanne d'Evreux and panels from the Maestà. First, from 
the number and the character of the borrowings from dif- 
ferent sections of the Maestà, it may be supposed that Pu- 
celle studied Duccio's altarpiece quite closely, and almost 
cer: ainly at first hand, rather than through intermediaries. 
Second, Pucelle's borrowings were highly selective, both 
wita regard to the subjects he chose to record for later use 
anc to the manner in which he took his inspiration alter- 
nat vely from figural elements and from those of setting. 
And third, in no instance did he simply duplicate a com- 
position, but consistently altered and reinterpreted them, 
adcing and subtracting figures and otherwise changing the 
focas and the expression. 

I these echoes of compositions from Duccio’s master- 
piece constitute the substance of the argument for Pucelle's 
kncwledge of trecento art, details of other of his miniatures 
have suggested that his experience of Italy was not limited 
to Siena. The crenellated turrets and towers in some of Pu- 
cell2’s miniatures have reminded some authors of the dis- 
tinctive architecture of Tuscany — indeed, in one instance 
of Florence's Palazzo Vecchio itself.* Similarly, his use in 
other miniatures of the coffered barrel vaulting typical of 
Rome has been adduced as evidence that Pucelle also vis- 
ited that city during his hypothetical visit to Italy, usually 
placed in the early 1320's.’ 

To this list of Pucelle’s possible stopping points in Italy, 
I skould like to add another, which will significantly ex- 
pard our sense of Pucelle’s knowledge of Italian art of the 
early trecento. On the basis of the observations that follow, 
it will be argued that Pucelle must also have visited Pistoia, 
anc studied the great pulpit of Giovanni Pisano in the 
Church of S. Andrea, completed, as its inscription informs 
us, in 1301 (Fig. 7).8 

Pucelle’s Crucifixion from the Hours of Jeanne d'Evreux 
(Fig. 5) agrees in many particulars with that of the Pistoia 
pulpit (Fig. 8). To be sure, some elements of the relief reap- 


® Mcrand, 7-8, pl. xud; Meiss, 19-20, fig. 340; and Avril, 1981, 296, all 
reproducing the citadel represented in a copy of Gautier de Coincy’s Mir- 
acles de Notre Dame, Paris, Bibl. Nat., ms nouv. acq. fr. 24541, fol. 70v. 
Of these three authors, only Morand cites the Palazzo Vecchio as a specific 
souree for the miniature; the suggestion, which goes back to S.C. Cock- 
erell (The Book of Hours of Yolande of Flanders, London, 1905, 17), is 
also made by White, 169. 


? Mcrand, 7. 
8 See Max Seidel, Giovanni Pisano: il pulpito di Pistoia (Forma e colore, 
xv}, “lorence, 1965; Gian Lorenzo Mellini, I! pulpito di Giovanni Pisano 


a Pistoia, n.p.{Milan], n.d.[1969]; and |. Pope-Hennessy, Italian Gothic 
Sculpture, 2nd ed., London and New York, 1972, 7-12 and 175ff. 


PUCELLE AND GIOVANNI PISANO 


3 Jean Pucelle, Entombment of Christ, Hours of Jeanne 
d'Evreux. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, The 
Cloisters, Inv. 54.1.2, fol. 82v (photo: Metropolitan Museum) 





4 Duccio, Entombment of Christ, detail of the Maesta. Siena, 
Museo dell Opera del Duomo (photo: Alinari) 
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5 Jean Pucelle, Crucifixion, Hours of Jeanne d’Evreux. New 
York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Cloisters, Inv. 54.1.2, 
fol. 68v (photo: Metropolitan Museum) 


6 Duccio, Crucifixion, detail of the Maesta. Siena, Museo 
dell’ Opera del Duomo (photo: Alinari) 


7 Giovanni Pisano, Pulpit. Pistoia, S. Andrea (photo: Alinari) 





8 Giovanni Pisano, Crucifixion, Pulpit. Pistoia, S. Andrea 
(photo: Alinari) 





pear in Duccio's panel (Fig. 6) and belong to the general 
artistic vocabulary of late dugento and early trecento Tus- 
can art. For example, there is the fainting Virgin, and the 
figure in the crowd at the right of the Cross, who raises his 
right hand toward Christ while he gathers the loose folds 
of his robe with his left hand:° in such instances, it would 
be rash to claim the greater influence of one or the other 
composition on Pucelle. But Pucelle’s miniature agrees with 
Gicvanni Pisano’s relief in some features which distinguish 
the two from Duccio’s panel. Duccio, for example, places 
the Crosses far above the dense crowds, and sets the event 
in an ample landscape that projects from a foreground plane 
back into the central space and extends to both sides in 
front of the witnesses. In contrast, Pucelle’s composition is 
closer to that of the relief of the pulpit: the crosses are low- 
ered and emerge from notably smaller crowds of specta- 
tors, and the foreground plane of landscape is eliminated. 
Pucelle thus adopts Giovanni's composition, with its em- 
phasis upon tightly organized, airless, and spaceless sur- 
face, rather than Duccio's, which has broken with surface 
treatment and has pushed all of the elements back into 
space. To express it otherwise, one might say that in his 
treatment of space in this miniature, Pucelle has emulated 
the sculptural qualities of Giovanni Pisano’s composition 
rather than the pictorial ones of Duccio’s. 

To these considerations of spatial and general compo- 
sitional features, one may add a number of observations 
of significant details. Pucelle’s composition recalls Gio- 
varmi’s relief in the placement of a figure who looks off to 
the right just adjacent to and on the same level as the man 
at the right of the Cross who gestures or points up toward 
Christ, and in the presence of mourning angels below as 
well as above Christ’s Cross; the two works depart in both 
features from Duccio’s panel. Equally important is Pucelle's 
manner of representing the thieves with their arms hooked 
behind their crosses at the elbows, rather than extended, 
like Christ’s; here also, Pucelle follows Giovanni Pisano's 
composition rather than Duccio’s.”° 

Taken singly, the points of agreement between Pucelle’s 
miniature and Giovanni's relief might not carry great 
weight. But taken together, and considered in relation to 
overall analogies among the three compositions, they seem 
to imply that Pucelle’s miniature follows the sculptured re- 
lief more closely than Duccio’s panel. This is not to deny 
the existence of significant points of contact between Pu- 
celle’s miniature and Duccio’s painted version: for example, 
the reclining figures in the right foreground and the men 
just above them who touch or grasp their beards. Rather, 
comparisons among the three compositions lead to the hy- 
pothesis that Pucelle’s miniature is based upon his knowl- 
edge of both Duccio’s panel and Giovanni Pisano’s relief. 


9 Both motifs appear already on Nicola Pisano’s pulpits in the Baptistry, 
Pisa, and in Siena Cathedral, completed in 1259 and 1268, respectively; 
see Georg Swarzenski, Nicola Pisano, Frankfurt, 1926, pls. 8 and 33. For 
reflections of the motifs in Duccesque paintings, see Stubblebine (as in 
note 3), figs. 146, 217, 219, 252, etc. 


10 John White (p. 170) notes that Pucelle’s composition of the Crucifixion 
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There are echoes of another composition from the Pistoia 
pulpit in the Hours of Jeanne d'Evreux. Facing the minia- 
ture of the Crucifixion in the manuscript is a folio with a 
half-page miniature of the Adoration of the Magi above a 
frieze-like representation in the bas-de-page of the Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents (Fig. 9). Whereas the composition 
of this half-page miniature is relatively conventional in 
French art of the period, that of the bas-de-page is not. For 
his representation of the Massacre of the Innocents, Pucelle 
has fashioned a unique and tightly organized three-act play. 
Herod, enthroned at the left, points dramatically to the 
center, where a woman reaches out in a vain attempt to 
stay an executioner who is poised with his sword arm bent 
behind his head, dangling a child upside-down from his 
other hand. The drama closes at the right, where a woman, 
turned away from the action, is seated on the ground hud- 
dling over her dead child, whom she cradles in her arms. 
Each of the three major actors in this scene has its coun- 
terpart in Giovanni Pisano’s turbulent relief of the Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents on the Pistoia pulpit (Fig. 10). The 
figure of Herod is enthroned at the upper right of the relief; 
although differing in details of posture and reversed in po- 
sition from the Herod of the miniature, he rests his bent 
left arm on a knee while with his right arm he points dra- 
matically across to the soldiers. Pucelle’s solitary execu- 
tioner echoes the figure in the upper left corner of the relief. 
Once again, the figure is oriented differently and modified 
in details of its stance, but the motif — which is not oth- 
erwise known to me in contemporary or earlier French art 
— is identical. Finally, the model for Pucelle’s seated and 
mourning mother can be found in the two similar figures 
at the bottom center of Giovanni's relief (Fig. 11). In its 
lonely isolation at the right, Pucelle’s individual has a 
greater impact than Giovanni's figures, which tend to be 
lost in the turbulent surface of the relief. In both cases, 
however, the mothers’ grief has made them oblivious to the 
grisly deeds taking place behind and above them. Pucelle’s 
representation may thus be understood as an excerpted, 
simplified, and revised version of Giovanni Pisano's, suit- 
able for the small, frieze-like area of a bas-de-page. 

At least one other part of Giovanni Pisano’s Pistoia pul- 
pit apparently inspired Pucelle in the Hours of Jeanne 
d'Evreux. A striking feature of the manuscript, often 
mentioned but never explained, is the manner in which 
Pucelle represents kneeling atlas figures who support the 
frames of many of the miniatures on their shoulders (Fig. 
12). Such figures are gratuitous in the manuscript, but serve 
both structural and symbolic functions in the Pistoia pul- 
pit, where four of the supporting columns are borne upon 
the backs or shoulders of the symbols of the Evangelists 
(Fig. 7). The figure of Saint Matthew's “man” at the base 


agrees in this detail with Giovanni Pisano’s, rather than Duccio’s, but 
does not consider the possibility of the direct influence of Gio- 
vanni Pisano’s sculpture upon Pucelle. Instead, he hypothesizes a painted 
Duccesque intermediary of this iconographic type, presumably now lost. 
To my knowledge, White is the only author to have remarked upon anal- 
ogies between Pucelle and Giovanni Pisano. 
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9 Jean Pucelle, Adoration of the Magi and Massacre of the 
Innocents, Hours of Jeanne d’Evreux. New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, The Cloisters, Inv. 54.1.2, fol. 69 (photo: 
Metropolitan Museum) 





10 Giovanni Pisano, Massacre of the Innocents, Pulpit. 
Pistoia, S. Andrea (photo: Alinari) 








11 Detail of Fig. 10, Mourning Mothers (photo: Alinari) 


of the pulpit (Fig. 13) is the likely source of inspiration for 
the atlas figures of the Hours of Jeanne d'Evreux. 

In assessing Pucelle’s probable borrowings from Gio- 
vanni Pisano’s Pistoia pulpit, we find telling analogies with 
the principles that governed his use of compositional motifs 
from Duccio’s Maestà. First, from the number (in both cases 
three) and the character of the borrowings, it may be sug- 
gested that, like the Maesta, Pucelle had seen the pulpit 
and studied it carefully — his knowledge is not limited to 
one of its compositions.'! Second, Pucelle's borrowings 
were again quite selective, both with respect to the subjects 
he chose to record for later use and to the manner in which 
he took his inspiration alternatively from individual figures 
and from broader approaches to space and overall com- 
position. And finally, once again Pucelle did not copy his 
models slavishly or replicate them in their entirety, but ex- 
cerpted and reinterpreted them, sometimes — as in the case 
of the Crucifixion — apparently combining elements from 
Duccio’s Maestà with those from the Pistoia pulpit. 

Many implications follow from the proposal of Jean Pu- 
celle’s knowledge of the Pistoia pulpit. If it be admitted, it 
adds to the evidence that Pucelle actually traveled to Italy, 
and diminishes the possibility that his contact with trecento 
art might have come about only through intermediaries.” 
Moreover, it is no longer necessary to limit his knowledge 
of Italian art to Sienese painting, and one can admire the 


1 I have focused only on those analogies between Pucelle’s miniatures 
and Giovanni's pulpit which suggest relatively close borrowings (partic- 
ularly where formal parallels are matched by iconographic ones), but one 
should not ignore the existence of other, less direct figural similarities that 
might reflect freer interpretations by Pucelle of exemplars in the Pistoia 
pulpit. See, for example, the figure of the Virgin in the Bearing of the 
Cross of the Hours of Jeanne d'Evreux (fol. 61v; J.J. Rorimer, The Hours 
of Jeanne d'Evreux, Queen of France, New York, 1957, pl.[10]), which 
may be related to one of the Sibyls of the Pistoia pulpit (Seidel, as in note 
8, pl. 4). 


12 Meiss, 19, is one of the few authors to strike a note of caution regarding 
the possibility of a trip to Italy by Pucelle. 





12 Jean Pucelle, Saint Louis Burying the Bones of the 
Crusaders, Hours of Jeanne d'Evreux, New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, The Cloisters, Inv. 54.1.2, fol. 159v (photo: 
Metropolitan Museum) 


13 Giovanni 
Pisano, Symbol 
of Saint Matthew, 
Atlas figure from 
Pulpit. Pistoia, S. 
Andrea (from M. 
Seidel, Giovanni 
Pisano: Il pulpito 
di Pistoia, pl. 1) 
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purpose and discernment with which he sought out and 
studied major works by two of the towering geniuses of 
early trecento art, each the master of a different medium.” 
If Pucelle was attracted by the pictorial qualities of Duccio’s 
painting — alternatively by the spatial, narrative, and ex- 
pressive characteristics of his art — he was no less open to 
inspiration from the qualities of Giovanni Pisano’s carvings 
in marble, which embodied other spatial, narrative, and 
expressive conventions that he found congenial to his own 
spirit of invention." Indeed, given the now-substantive 
connection between miniatures in the Hours of Jeanne d'Evreux 
and a work of marble sculpture, it is possible for the 
first time to appreciate the decisive step taken by Pucelle 
in this manuscript, in which he abandoned the rich color 
schemes of high Gothic painting for a grisaille painting 
technique augmented only by colored accents and back- 
grounds. I would submit that Pucelle used grisaille in the 
Hours of Jeanne d'Evreux precisely to invest his figures with 
qualities of substance and solidity similar to those of Gio- 


33 Given the evidence of this study, the search for possible sources of 
inspiration for Pucelle might eventually be extended to other locales in 
Italy, and to other works of sculpture. There are, for example, close anal- 
ogies between the figures of Christ, Mary, and Nicodemus of Pucelle’s 
Descent from the Cross in the Hours of Jeanne d'Evreux (fol. 75v; Rorimer, 
as in note 11, pl.[16]) and those in the representation of the same subiect 
by Nicola Pisano on the lunette of the left door of the Duomo in Lucca, 
datable ca. 1260-65 (Swarzenski, as in note 9, pl. 100; see also, however, 
the attribution of this relief to a follower of Nicola Pisano, working con- 
temporaneously with Giovanni Pisano at the time of the Pistoia pulpit, 
by J. Polzer, “The Lucca Reliefs and Nicola Pisano,” Art Bulletin, xuvi, 
1964, 211-16). Because generally analogous figures occur independently 
in Northern Gothic art prior to and contemporary with Pucelle (e.g., R. 
Koechlin, Les ivoires gothiques français, 3 vols., Paris, 1924, pls. Lxvi, 
CXLVI, CXLIXx), one hesitates to postulate Pucelle’s dependence upon the 
lunette in Lucca; thus far, however, I have noted no other work so close 
to Pucelle’s. 


‘4 Part of Pucelle’s attraction to the work of these two artists might be 
attributable to their own relationships to France and French Gothic art. 
For Giovanni Pisano, see, among others, R.D. Wallace, L'influence de la 
France gothique sur deux des précurseurs de la Renaissance italienne: Ni- 
cola et Giovanni Pisano, Geneva, 1953, and M. Weinberger, “Remarks 
on the Role of French Models Within the Evolution of Gothic Tuscan 
Sculpture,” Studies in Western Art: Acts of the XXth International Con- 
gress of the History of Art, 1, Princeton, 1963, 198-206: for Duccio, see 
esp. Stubblebine (as in note 3, 4-6), who calls attention to documents of 
1296 and 1297 that list a “Duch de Siene” and a “Duche le lombart” 
(profession not identified) on tax rolls in Paris during just the period when 
Duccio di Buoninsegna is unmentioned in Siena, and see the review article 
by Florens Deuchler, “Duccio et son cercle,” Revue de l'art, 11, 1981, 19f., 
who suggests that Duccio’s hypothetical stay in Paris be considered in 
future discussions of his influence upon Pucelle. Whether or not Pucelle 
encountered either or both of these artists during trips they might have 
undertaken to France, he might have found their art to his taste because 
of its own reflections of French Gothic form. For other evidence of French 
artists traveling to Italy, and Italian ones to France, around the turn of 
the 14th century, see Male, 1922 (as in n. 3), 9-10. 
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vanni Pisano’s sculptured forms, modeled in light and 
dark." 

Our appreciation of Jean Pucelle is surely enhanced also 
by the knowledge that for the Hours of Jeanne d'Evreux, 
a tiny work measuring only 90 x 60 mm (35% x 234 inches), 
the artist drew inspiration from two monumental art forms, 
sculpture as well as panel painting. So striking were the 
innovations of the creative fusions among different media 
in this manuscript that, although it was unequalled in its 
time, many of its compositions and other novel features 
continued to inspire illuminators and other artists long after 
Pucelle’s death in 1334. 

No wonder that, in the 1370's and eighties, when Jean, 
Duc de Berry began to commission illuminated manu- 
scripts, he turned for inspiration to the works of Jean Pu- 
celle. The Hours of Jeanne d'Evreux is only one of Pucelle’s 
manuscripts traceable in the Duke's inventories, and only 
one whose compositions, figures, and even grotesques are 
copied or echoed in several of the Duke's manuscripts. 
Given the Duke's singular pride of ownership, and the un- 
usually close relationships he had with his works of art and 
artists, it is possible to suggest that Jean de Berry developed 
more than a simple affinity for the work of Jean Pucelle. 
He seems, in fact, to have possessed an understanding of 
Pucelle’s accomplishments which exceeded that of any other 
figure of his day. Significantly, in two of the earliest illu- 
minated manuscripts made for his personal use — the Trés 
Belles Heures de Notre Dame and his Psalter’? — Berry 
commissioned major portions of the illuminations from the 
Master of the Parement de Narbonne and André Beaune- 


1$ The connections postulated here with monochrome sculpture by Gio- 
vanni Pisano are certainly more specific than the recent assertions of Edith 
Balas that Pucelle’s use of grisaille, and many other of the innovative 
features of his art, derive from French cathedral sculpture of his time: see 
E. Balas, “Jean Pucelle and the Gothic Cathedral Sculptures: A Hypoth- 
esis,” Gazette des beaux-arts, xcix, 1982, 39-44, esp. 41f. Although this 
author makes unacceptably broad claims on the basis of overly gener- 
alized observations, the question of Pucelle’s relationship to French Gothic 
sculpture deserves fresh investigation. Such a study, however, should be 
based not only on cathedral sculpture, but also on stained glass and on 
works of the so-called minor arts, including ivories and metalwork. After 
all, our earliest record of Pucelle (not noted by Balas) refers to a payment 


veu, a painter and a sculptor. Each manuscript, like the 
earlier Petites Heures and the later Grandes Heures,” con- 
tains compositions or figures copied or inspired by those 
in the Hours of Jeanne d'Evreux and other of Pucelle’s man- 
uscripts. But the Duke wanted more than the reproduction 
of motifs. In turning to a painter and a sculptor, Berry went 
to exactly the two types of artisans who had provided in- 
spiration for the monumental effects that he admired in 
Pucelle, and which he now sought in his own commissions. 
Long before us, in other words, Jean de Berry appreciated 
the roots of Pucelle’s innovative art in the monumental arts 
of panel painting and sculpture. It was the insight of this 
discerning patron into the true character of Pucelle’s 
achievement that led him to underwrite a new stage in the 
creative interaction of different media that helped bring 
about the evolution of a new style of art. 


State University of New York 
Binghamton, NY 13901 
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he received for the design of the Great Seal of the Confraternity of St. 
Jacques-aux-Pélerins in Paris (see Morand, 2 and 39). 

For the discussion that follows, see esp. Panofsky, as in note 1, 34-47, 
and Meiss, passim. 

17 Paris, Bibl. Nat., mss nouv. acq. lat. 3093 and fr. 13091, respectively 
(Avril, 1981, Nos. 295, 296). 

18 See Meiss, 99ff. (Master of the Parement de Narbonne) and 135ff. 
(Beauneveu). 

7 Paris, Bibl. Nat., mss lat. 18014 and lat. 919, respectively (Avril, Nos. 
297, 289); see Meiss, 155ff. and 256ff. 


Jean Pucelle and the Lost Miniatures of the Belleville Breviary 


Lucy Freeman Sandler 


In memory of Frances G. Godwin 


Since it was translated by Elizabeth Holt and included-in 
the paperback Documentary History of Art, the “Exposi- 
tion des ymages qui sunt ou kalendrier et ou sautier” on 
the opening pages of the Belleville Breviary has undoubt- 
edly become one of the most widely known medieval ac- 
counts of a work of art.’ Certainly it is one of the very few 
lengthy contemporary descriptions of manuscript illumi- 
rations.? The manuscript containing this unique exposition 
— the Belleville Breviary — an exceptionally beautiful and 
lavishly illustrated two-volume Dominican breviary, now 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, was made in Paris, 
probably between 1323 and 1326, and later owned succes- 
sively by Charles V of France, Charles VI, Richard II of 
England, Henry IV of England, and Jean, Duke of Berry 
— among them some of the greatest bibliophiles of the Mid- 
dle Ages.® The manuscript also contains the name of the 
first famous fourteenth-century Northern illuminator — 
Jean Pucelle — recording his payment of twenty-three sols 
and six deniers to another artist, one Mahiet, who, from 
the comparatively large size of the payment, must have 
played an important role in the production of the book.’ 

A good deal has been written about the Belleville Brev- 
iary, primarily about its place in the career of Jean Pucelle, 
but also about the novelty of the pictorial program of the 


LE. G. Holt, ed., A Documentary History of Art, Garden City, NY. 
1957, 1, 129-34, a paperback edition of Literary Sources of Art History, 
Princeton, 1947. In addition to Holt's translation, the original text was 
transcribed and published twice: (1) M. de Fréville, “Commentaire sur le 
symbolisme religieux des miniatures d'un manuscrit du XIVE siècle par le 
miniaturiste lui-même," Nouvelles Archives de l'art français, 1874-75, 146- 
51: (2) reprinted in À Descriptive Catalogue of the Second Series of Fifty 
Manuscripts in the Collection of Henry Yates Thompson, Cambridge, 
1902, 365-68. The translation provided in this article has been modernized 
in punctuation, capitalization, and paragraphing. The transcription fol- 
lows the original. 


2 In the Hamburg volume of a Bible Historiale of Charles V (Paris, Bibl. 
de l'Ars. ms 5212 and Hamburg, Kunsthalle ms fr. 1), painted ca. 1370- 
75 by the Master of the Bible of Jean de Sy, a comparable descriptive 
exposition (fols. 2-2v) follows the iconographically complex frontispiece 
(fol. 1); see E Avril, “Une Bible historiale de Charles V,” Jahrbuch der 
Hamburger Kunstsammlungen, XIV-XV, 1970, 45-75, esp. 74f. for a dis- 
cussion and transcription. The Hamburg text describes pictorial subjects 
directly dependent on the Bible, but not easily identifiable since they were 
not usually represented together in a single miniature; thus they could be 
clarified by a written identification. The expository text of the Belleville 
Breviary describes allegorical images, independent of a specific text, and 
they are not only described but interpreted symbolically. 


calendar and psalter of the manuscript.° Certainly the ex- 
pository text has aided in the interpretation of these two 
parts of the breviary. Conversely, any obscurities of the 
medieval French text can be clarified by reference to the 
pictures. But only in passing has it been noted that the text 
describes at length some pictures that are not in fact found 
in the manuscript; they have been characterized casually 
as lost by most scholars, and there is some disagreement 
as to their original number, proposals ranging from one to 
two to three.‘ This section of the text comes between the 
passages describing the illustrations of the calendar and the 
psalter. The images described are striking, among them, “a 
page on which the apostles assemble and build a church of 
the stones that they have taken and transported from the 
synagogue,” “the cross ... in the garden of earthly delights 
_ and outside the garden, Eve ... who picked the fruit 
against the will of Our Lord ... and the Virgin Mary [who] 
would take this fruit, Jesus Christ, by command of the 
Lord,” and “the treasure of Holy Church, the precious blood 
of Jesus Christ, held on one side by the Virgin Mary ..- 
and on the other by St. Peter, the first treasurer.” 
Although the pictures described in the text appear to be 
irretrievably lost, so explicit and detailed is their descrip- 
tion that an attempt to reconstruct their original appear- 


3 Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms lat. 10483-84, most completely described by Lero- 
quais, 111, 198-210. 


4 For Pucelle documentation, see Morand, 1961, and 1962; most recently, 
E Baron, “Enlumineurs, peintres et sculpteurs parisiens des XIVE et XVE 
siècles, d'après les archives de l'hôpital Saint-Jacques-au-Pélerins,” Bul- 
letin archéologique du comité des travaux historiques et scientifiques, n.s. 
vi, 1970-71, 77-115. 


5 The most recent bibliographical summary is found in Paris, Grand Pa- 
lais, No. 240, pp. 293-96. E. Panofsky (Early Netherlandish Painting, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1953, 1, 32-34) and Morand (1962, 10f.) discussed the 
calendar and psalter illustrations in some detail. 


6S. C. Cockerell (Descriptive Catalogue {as in n. 1], 181) proposed one 
miniature, in which the Apostles assembled to build a church with the 
stones of the synagogue; Avril in Paris, Grand Palais (p. 294) suggested 
two, an allegory of the Church and an allegory of the Cross; Morand 
(1962, 10) proposed that there had been several, one of which — the Apos- 
tles assembling to build a church — was “actually necessary to complete 
the Calendar programme” and another “showing a symbolic represen- 
tation of the Crucifixion ... would help to prepare the way for the Psalter 
iconography.” 

7 See the Appendix for a complete transcription and a revised translation, 
depending mainly on Holt’s but with occasional insertions of passages she 
overlooked and with a few alternate readings. 
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ance seems warranted. Quite a number of questions arise: 
What happened to the miniatures? When were they lost? 
How many images are described in the text? What did they 
show? What pictorial or textual sources did they tap and 
what reflections did they generate? The answers may be 
sought in the physical characteristics of the Belleville Brev- 
iary, in other works of art, and finally and fundamentally 
in the expository text itself. The result of this search, it is 
hoped, will reveal more than was known before about the 
manuscript, its artist, and its place in the development of 
fourteenth-century religious imagery, both pictorial and 
literary. 

The Belleville Breviary, to summarize briefly, is a two- 
volume book containing the text of the Divine Office as 
recited daily by a convent of Dominican friars.* Volume I, 
a winter breviary, contains the expository text followed by 
a richly illustrated liturgical calendar, from which all the 
months except November and December (fols. 6-6v) have 
been cut out, the book of psalms subdivided by large his- 
toriated initials and bas-de-page miniatures into eight sec- 
tions corresponding to the sections read throughout each 
week at matins and vespers (fols. 7-87), and the sanctoral 
and temporal for the months from Advent to Pentecost, 
that is, December to June, with an illustration for each ma- 
jor Feast day (fols. 88-444). Volume 11, a summer breviary, 
also contains an illustrated calendar, differing in decora- 
tion, however, from that in Volume 1, and this time with 
only the months of January and February remaining (fols. 
2-2v), the psalter, subdivided and illustrated almost exactly 
as in the first volume (fols. 3-80),° and the temporal and 
sanctoral for the months from Trinity to Advent, that is, 
June to December, again illustrated (fols. 81-431v). 

As Leroquais showed, the book was executed between 
1323 and 1326.20 The name “Belleville Breviary” and the 
association with the Belleville family are recorded in the 
1380 inventory of the books of Charles V, when the man- 
uscript was described as having clasps with the Belleville 
arms, and also in the manuscript itself in an inscription 
written by the secretary of Jean, Duke of Berry, early in 
the fifteenth century. But originally the volumes were in- 
tended for use by a member of the Dominican Order, not 
by lay members of a noble family. The name of Jean Pu- 
celle appears in occasional marginal notes recording his 
payment of various sums to other illuminators.’? There is 
still considerable discussion as to the relation between the 
names mentioned and the various hands in the manuscript 


8 See Leroquais, 1m, 198-210, for a detailed description of the textual 
contents, 

? Some pages with historiated initials or miniatures are lost from the psal- 
ter portion of each volume: in Ms lat. 10484 the pages containing initials 
for Psalms 1, 38, and 97 are missing, and in both volumes the Page with 
the illustration for Psalm 109 is lost. 

10 The Feast of Corpus Christi, adopted by the Dominicans in 1323, is 
included in the temporal. The feast of Saint Thomas Aquinas (March 7), 
which became official in 1326, is not in the sanctoral (the March calendar 
pages are lost). 


" For the Dominican characteristics, see Leroquais, 111, 198-210. 


and in other Pucellian Manuscripts. From the evidence of 
these notes, the most judicious conclusion is that Jean Pu- 
celle is certainly cast in a directorial or entrepreneurial role 
and somewhat less certainly in that of active craftsman. 

Although written by the same scribe as al] the rest of the 
breviary, the expository text is confined to a separate gath- 
ering at the beginning of Volume 1, where it fills two and 
a half folios of a gathering of four folios numbered 2-5; the 
text ends in the second column of folio 4 recto; folios 4 
verso and 5 recto are blank but ruled for text; folio 5 verso 
is blank and unruled. The surviving months of the calendar 
— November and December — fill both sides of folio 6, 
which is the sole remnant of a gathering of at least six fo- 
lios, and the psalter Proper begins on folio 7, a new gath- 
ering. From this point on, the gathering structure is entirely 
regular, and marked out with signatures and catchwords. 
It is quite certain from the phrasing of the text, which first 
describes the calendar illustrations, then the missing min- 
iatures, and then the psalter illustrations, that the author 
expected all the pictorial imagery to follow his exposition 
in the order described. Consequently, physical evidence of 
the original existence of the full-page miniatures might — 
if it survives — be found between the end of the calendar 
and the beginning of the psalter. Unfortunately, not a single 
sign or shred remains — neither offset shadows of once- 
existing images, nor stubs of cut-off leaves. So from the 
present state of the Belleville Breviary, it is really impos- 
sible to know for certain whether the images described as 
following the calendar were ever there in fact. The text 
itself is the sole “proof” that the pictures once existed. Of 
course, the scribe, and the author of the text, expected that 
the full-page miniatures would be inserted in the book, 
writing “et est tout paint ce que ie di ici,” and even naming 
colors, “le precieus sanc ihesucrist en un vert camp,” just 
as he writes, “comme vous poes veoir es figures,” referring 
to the calendar illustrations, which do survive. 


To turn now to the text, the first section is an introduc- 
tion, an expansion of the rubricated title: “The exposition 
of the figural images in the calendar and the psalter, which 
is, properly speaking, the concordance of the Old and the 
New Testament.” In the first line the author quotes Gregory 
the Great (the scribe writing “Saint Gringoire”) as saying 
that he who sees and does not understand profits as little 
as he who hunts and catches nothing." Then the author 
tells the reader that if one sees anything that is obscurely 


12 Notes of payment most recently transcribed by Morand, 1961, 31, 33f. 


3 See, among others, R. Blum, “Jean Pucelle et la miniature parisienne 
du XIV® siècle,” Scriptorium, in, 1949, 211-17; Morand, 1961, 2C6-11, 
and 1962, 31-36; C. Nordenfalk, “Maitre Honoré and Maitre Pucelle,” 
Apollo, 1964, 356-64; and E. Avril, “Un enlumineur ornemantiste Parisien 
de la premiére moitié du XIV siècle: Jacobus Mathey (Jacquot Maci?),” 
Bulletin monumental, Cxxix, 1971, 249-64; idem, Manuscript Painting at 
the Court of France, The Fourteenth Century, New York, 1978, 19f., élf., 
and in Paris, Grand Palais, 294. 

14 I have not succeeded in identifying the source of this quotation, which 
may have been drawn from a book of distinctions or excerpts, rather than 


a Gregorian text. 


shown one should seek and ask for the meaning and the 
explanation, and so he intends to clarify any obscure fig- 
ures that follow up to the end of the psalter, so that everyone 
car. understand and profit from them. A second section of 
this introduction takes up the theme of the concordance of 
the Old and the New Testament as the basic message of the 
pictures, the author explaining that the New Testament is 
ent:rely prefigured and revealed in the figures of the Old, 
anc that this concordance is the meaning of the images that 
follow. 

Exactly what the author means by the phrase, “le nouvel 
testament est tout figure et baillie en figures en lancien” 
becomes clear when the next section of his text is studied 
in conjunction with the surviving calendar pictures of Vol- 
ume 1 of the breviary. First of all, he says, there are the 
Apostles who are the executors of the New Testament, who 
gather the obscurely revealed phrases of the Old Testament 
and uncover and clarify them, and make from them the 
articles of faith. Thus, he continues, for each of the twelve 
months there is one of the twelve Apostles and one of the 
twelve Prophets represented in such a manner that the 
Prophet gives to the Apostle a veiled prophecy and the 
Apostle uncovers it and makes of it an article of faith. In 
the month of December, for example (Fig. 1), the Apostle 
Mazhias unveils the prophecy of Zachariah, “I will raise 
up my sons” (Zach. 9:13), and makes the article of faith, 
“Resurrection in the flesh, eternal life.” 

The juxtaposition of representations of the twelve Proph- 
ets with appropriate prophecies and the twelve Apostles 
with the articles of faith — the Apostles’ Creed in summary 
form — was fairly common in the early fourteenth cen- 
tury. But in the Belleville Breviary, the correlation is elab- 
orated by the further explanation that the Synagogue of 
the Old Testament and the Church of the new can be spo- 
ken of in a material as well as a spiritual sense, and that 
in a material sense the crumbling synagogue is shown in 
each successive picture as each Prophet gives a stone to the 
Apostle along with his prophecy, and the synagogue falls 
as the articles of faith mount up. Then the author elabo- 
rates on the meaning of the articles of faith. They are, he 
says, the road and the entrance gates of Paradise, and there- 
fore he puts each of the twelve gates of the heavenly 


15 See, for example, the Queen Mary Psalter (London, Brit. Lib. ms 2 B 
vu), fols. 67-67v (G. Warner, Queen Mary's Psalter, London, 1912, 23f., 
pls. 121f.); the Prophets, their prophecies, and the order of Apostles differ 
from the series in the Belleville Breviary, which is not prescribed specif- 
ically in the expository text. 


16 Hours of Jeanne Il of Navarre (Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms nouv. acq. lat 3145), 
calencar, fols. 4-9v, see H. Y. Thompson, Thirty-two Miniatures from the 
Book of Hours of Joan Il, Queen of Navarre, London, 1899, 11, pls. 1-x11; 
Saint aul’s audiences occur in the Vulgate order of the Epistles. 
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Jerusalem (as described in the Apocalypse) above the 
Apostles, and over each gate the Virgin, who is the door 
to Paradise, with a pennant with an image of the article of 
faith composed by the Apostle below. And finally Saint 
Paul is shown: first, his conversion (January) and then his 
preaching of the articles of faith to the eleven peoples to 
whom he wrote his epistles. 

The written description corresponds perfectly to the im- 
ages on the surviving November and December pages of 
the calendar. In December, for example, over the head of 
Saint Paul as he preaches to the Hebrews, the Virgin — at 
the top of the page — holds a banner showing the resur- 
rection in the flesh of a dead person. The identification of 
the audience as the Hebrews makes sense, as Hebrews is 
the last Pauline epistle, and confirmation is given by a rep- 
lica of this page in which the audience is identified by in- 
scription — Hebrei — in the Hours of Jeanne Il of Navarre, 
a Parisian manuscript of the 1330's (Fig. 2).'° Indeed, the 
Hours of Jeanne of Navarre duplicates the entire calendar 
of the Belleville Breviary, thus providing a reliable record 
of the appearance of the now-lost pages of the breviary for 
the months of January through October. From a compar- 
ison between the months of November and December in 
both manuscripts, the duplication appears to be nearly 
complete, even down to small details of the stones of the 
collapsing synagogue, although the pages of the hours are 
smaller and the foliate border decoration is simpler and less 
varied. 

The Hours of Jeanne of Navarre is the earliest of six sur- 
viving manuscripts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
that contain calendars whose illustrations are patterned 
after those of the Belleville Breviary.” Five of the six are 
not breviaries but books of hours, and this is an important 
difference, because although both breviaries and books of 
hours include calendars, the hours do not include the text 
of the psalms, which is the main feature of the breviary. 
Thus, the whole of the program described by the author 
of the exposition of the Belleville Breviary pictures would 
be inapplicable to a book of hours, since its third section 
— which is logically tied with the rest — describes illus- 
trations specifically intended for a psalter. It is no surprise, 
then, to find that the expository text of the Belleville Brev- 


7 (1) Hours of Jeanne of Navarre, Paris, ca. 1336-40 (Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms 
nouv. acq. lat. 3145), fols. 4-9v; (2) Hours of Yolande of Flanders, Paris, 
1353-58 (London, Brit. Lib. ms Yates Thompson 27), fols. 1-12v; (3) Petites 
Heures of Jean, Duke of Berry, Paris, ca. 1380 (Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms lat. 
18014), fols. 1-6v; (4) Grandes Heures of Jean, Duke of Berry, Paris, 1409 
(Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms lat. 919), fols. 1-6v; (5) Breviary of Martin II, King 
of Aragon, Catalonia, 1403 (Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms Rothschild 2529), fols. 
2v-14; (6) Hours of Paris Use, 1422-25 (Vienna, Nationalbibl. ms 1855), 
fols. 1-12v. 
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1 December calendar page, Belleville Breviary. Paris, Bibl. Nat. 
Ms lat. 10483, fol. 6v (photo: Bibliothèque Nationale) 


iary was not copied in these books of hours, only the cal- 
endar pictures." 

One of the six manuscripts containing a related calendar 
cycle is, however, a breviary, known as the Breviary of 
Martin II of Aragon, written in a Cistercian abbey near 
Barcelona in 1398 and illustrated by an Italianate artist in 
1403.'° Such a breviary might be expected to include a copy 
of the Belleville expository text, and a reflection of the ex- 
position in the pictures of the psalter as well as the calendar, 


18 From comparison of the surviving pages of the Belleville Breviary cal- 
endar with the copies, it may be concluded that the pictorial schemes of 
the Hours of Jeanne of Navarre and the Hours of Yolande of Flanders 
differ from the earlier book only in some small details; but in the Petites 
Heures and the Grandes Heures the order of Prophets, and consequently 
their prophecies, is altered; in the Breviary of Martin of Aragon the mise- 
en-page differs, the Prophets and Apostles having been moved to the top 
of each page; and in the Hours in Vienna the mise-en-page is very dis- 
similar, the Prophets differ, and the crumbling synagogue is not repre- 
sented in material form. 


1 J. Porcher, “Bréviaire de Martin le Vieux, roi d'Aragon (1395-1410),” 
L'Illustration, ccuxvin, 1950, and Le Bréviaire de Martin d'Aragon, Paris, 
Editions Nomis, n.d. 
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2 December calendar page, Hours of Jeanne de Navarre. Paris, 
Bibl. Nat. ms nouv. acq. lat. 3145, fol. 9v (photo: Bibliothèque 
Nationale) 


but lavishly illustrated as the book is, the chief decorated 
pages of the psalter are not of the same psalms as in the 
Belleville Breviary. The Breviary of Martin of Aragon is a 
Cistercian book; the psalms recited each day, and thus the 
decorated subdivisions of the text, follow the monastic use 
of the Cistercian Order, while the Belleville Breviary fol- 
lows Dominican Use, which is identical in its subdivisions 
to the vast majority of secular uses based on that of Rome.” 
The two differ not only in the psalms marking the divisions 
of the psalter, but in the number of such divisions as well 
— nine in the Cistercian breviary, eight in the Belleville. 
Consequently, the pictorial program described in the Belle- 


2 On Roman and Dominican Use, see W. R. Bonniwell. A History of the 
Dominican Liturgy 1215-1945, New York, 1945. 


1 The subdivisions in the Breviary of Martin of Aragon fall at Psalms 1 
(actually read at Prime on Feria Il, or Monday) and 20, 32, 45, 59, 73, 
85, 101 (these for the matins readings throughout the week, beginning 
with Sunday), and 109 (this marking the beginning of the section read at 
vespers, starting with Sunday), while the Dominican Felleville Breviary, 
following standard Roman use, has subdivisions at Psalms 1, 26, 38, 52, 
68, 80, and 97 (matins readings, beginning with Sunday) and 109 (begin- 
ning of vespers reading starting with Sunday). On the monastic divisions 
of the psalter, see J. B. L. Tolhurst, The Monastic Breviary of Hyde Abbey, 
Winchester (Henry Bradshaw Society, Lxxx}, vi, London, 1942, 11-13. 





3 Psalm 109, Breviary of Charles V. Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms lat. 
1052, fol. 261 (photo: Bibliothéque Nationale) 


ville Breviary simply could not have been carried out in 
entirety in the Breviary of Martin of Aragon. 

One surviving breviary, however, follows the program 
of illustration of tne psalter in the Pucelle manuscript. This 
boox, which was catalogued in the library of Charles V at 
his death in 1380, is known as the Breviary of Charles V. 
Probably executed between 1364 and 1370, the text is a 
secular breviary for the regular clergy of the diocese of 
Paris.” Although its calendar decoration is unrelated to that 


2 Breviary of Charles V (Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms lat. 1052); see Leroquais, 
11, 49-56; for the date, see Avril in Paris, Grand Palais, No. 287, pp. 3336. 


3 Supjects listed in Leroquais, 111, 198-210. Since the mode of illustration 
appears to have been literal or historical for the most part, the subjects 
of th2 psalm initials and miniatures did not fit into the grand scheme of 
corcordance between the Old and New Testaments carried out in the cal- 
encar and the bas-de-pages of the psalter. Nevertheless, the cycle is as 
unique as the schemes described in the expository text, and deserves fuller 
study. 


# Or a proposed textual source for the scheme of correspondence between 
the Sacraments, the Virtues and the Vices, see FE G. Godwin, “An Illus- 
traticn to the De Sacramentis of St. Thomas Aquinas,” Speculum, xxvi, 
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of the Belleville Breviary, its psalter has illustrations that 
duplicate the complex iconography of the psalter in the 
Belleville Breviary, so faithfully, in fact, that the appear- 
ance of the illustration for Psalm 109 — missing from both 
volumes of the Belleville manuscript — can be recon- 
structed with confidence on the basis of the comparable 
page of the Breviary of Charles V (Fig. 3). 

In describing the illustrations of the psalter, the exposi- 
tory text of the Belleville Breviary remains mute on the 
subjects of the historiated initials and miniatures, even 
though most depart from standard iconography. What the 
author says is that under the seven large letters of the ma- 
tins of the psalter (the historiated initials at the liturgical 
divisions of the text) are the seven Sacraments, which 
through the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit lead to the seven 
Virtues; and he warns the reader not to take the path on 
the left where the seven Vices are. The path of the Virtues, 
he says, is the road down which man and woman should 
be led in this world, and this is why the Virtues are put at 
matins, for they are life, while at vespers (Psalm 109) is the 
end of the world on the Day of Judgment (which is rep- 
resented in the bas-de-page of the one surviving page il- 
lustrating Psalm 109, in the Breviary of Charles V). The 
author does not specify which Sacraments, which gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, or which Virtues correspond to each other 
or to the matins reading for which particular day of the 
week, so the guidance to the reader is of a general rather 
than specific sort.™ In the illustrations, the Sacrament is 
shown in each instance in, or near, the center of the lower 
margin; immediately to the right is a dove representing the 
Holy Spirit and a scroll, unfortunately usually blank but 
intended to identify the particular gift of the Holy Spirit; 
on the far right is a personification of one of the seven 
Virtues, sometimes shown in a narrative context; and on 
the far left, a vignette exemplifying a corresponding Vice 
with a narrative subject, in some cases clearly biblical. Some 
of the matins pages of the second volume of the Belleville 
Breviary provide inscriptions identifying the corresponding 
elements, for example, the set for Psalm 26 (Fig. 4). In the 
center of the lower margin, a cutaway view of a room re- 
veals a bedridden figure sitting up to receive the Sacrament 
of Extreme Unction. The legend below, “I will show you 
the way of wisdom,” identifies the corresponding gift of 
the Holy Spirit as Wisdom, and another inscription, on the 
right, identifies the crowned female above as Hope — 
“Hope in the Lord.” On the left, the suicide of Judas -— 


1951, 609-14. In the passage discussed by Godwin (Summa theol. 3a65, 
Blackfriars ed., Vol. vi, New York and London, 1974), Aquinas reports 
that this scheme of correspondences represents the view of others (not 
necessarily his, or his alone) on the number of the Sacraments; “Some, 
however, regard the number of the sacraments as appropriate because it 
corresponds in a certain sense to the virtues, and also the penal conse- 
quences they entail.” Elsewhere (Summa theol. la2ae68, Blackfriars ed., 
Vol. xxiv), Aquinas linked the gifts of the Holy Spirit with their corre- 
sponding Virtues, but in several different sequences, none of which is 
identical to that in the Belleville Breviary. In general, he avoided simple 
schemes of numerical correspondence, preferring to analyze relations be- 
tween the components of various numerical sets in a less mechanical way. 
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without an inscription — exemplifies either anger or 
despair.” 

Throughout this cycle, the illustrations of the psalter in 
the Breviary of Charles V are, as observed previously, iden- 
tical to those of both volumes of the Belleville Breviary, 
except that the scrolls of the gifts of the Holy Spirit are not 
inscribed (Fig. 5). Unfortunately, however, the calendar of 
the Breviary of Charles V does not resemble that of the 
Belleville Breviary, or at least not that of Volume 1, which 
corresponds to the expository text. Instead, the Charles V 
calendar is generally similar in its cycle of vignettes of La- 
bors of the Months and Signs of the Zodiac to that of Vol- 
ume 11 of the Belleville Breviary; this, however, is standard 
calendar iconography, found in hundreds of illuminated 
manuscripts of the Middle Ages. Moreover, the psalter of 
the Breviary of Charles V is in the middle of the book, after 
the temporal, while the calendar is at the beginning, before 
the temporal. Under these circumstances, the promise of 
the Belleville exposition that “ci apres [that is, from now 
on] iuques a la fin du sautier a aucunes figures oscurement 
bailliees je les vueil desclerier,” could not have been fulfilled 
by the interrupted sequence in the Breviary of Charles V. 
And it comes as no surprise that there is no sign that a copy 
of the expository text of the Belleville Breviary was ever 
included in the Breviary of Charles V. In the end, it seems 
that not one of the manuscripts directly connected with the 
Belleville Breviary, either through calendar or psalter il- 
lustrations, shows any evidence of the inclusion of the 
Belleville text or the full-page miniatures described therein. 


What then can be determined from the text itself of the 
appearance of the lost pictures? Immediately following the 
description of the pictorial program of the calendar, the 
author writes, “Then after all this is seen [that is, after the 
calendar cycle] comes a page on which the apostles assem- 
ble and build a church from the stones that they have taken 
and transported from the synagogue, and this church is 
made in the form that St. Paul described in one of his epis- 
tles which says thus: You are no longer strangers and for- 
eigners but are of the city of paradise and the fellowship 
of God; built on the foundation of the apostles and the 
prophets, that is, on the foundation of Holy Church and 
Jesus Christ.” The biblical citation from Ephesians is sim- 
plified and paraphrased, but the point is clear enough.” 
The author understands Saint Paul to speak of the foun- 


25 For a thorough discussion of the various sets of sevens in the Belleville 
Breviary and elsewhere, see R. Tuve, “Notes on the Vices and Virtues, 
1,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxv, 1964, 42-72, 
esp. 65-72. Tuve (p. 69, n. 108, p. 70, n. 109; and p. 71, n. 110) commented 
on the difficulties of identifying the gifts of the Holy Spirit specifically, 
although Leroquais had done so for those shown in the Breviary of Charles 
V (in, 54); in fact, the inscribed scrolls that would make such identifi- 
cations possible occur only in the four survivirg psalter initial pages of 
the second volume of the Belleville Breviary (ms lat. 10484, Pss. 26, 52, 
68 and 80) and not ir. the first Belleville volume or in the Breviary of 
Charles V. Similarly, Tuve noted that the Vices or sins in the Belleville 
Breviary that are pictured by narrative exempla are sometimes ambigu- 
ous; the Suicide of Judas, for instance, could illustrate either Despair or 
Anger, the shearing of Samson’s hair by Delilah (juxtaposed with the Sac- 
rament of Confirmation, and the gift and the Virtue of Fortitude as an 





4 Psalm 26, Belleville Breviary. Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms lat. 10484, 
fol. 12v (photo: Bibliothéque Nationale) 


dation of the Church — the community of the faithful — 
on the Apostles and the Prophets. The text then goes on 
to describe the material equivalent to the spiritual Church, 
saying, “So, there is a stone cross above the bell-tower, and 
so the weather vane is the Angel Gabriel who announced 
to the Virgin Mary that she was the beginning of all this 
good, And at the right arm of the cross on the bell-tower 
is St. Paul who holds the inscribed scroll that I have put 
into French and explains this church."7 


illustration for Ps. 68) could refer to Cowardice or Lust, or, following the 
correspondences reported by Aquinas (Summa theol. 3a65, as in n. 24), 
to Weakness. 


26 Cf. Eph. 2:19-22: “Now therefore you are no more strangers and for- 
eigners; but you are fellow citizens with the saints and the domestics of 
God, Built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone, In whom all the building, being 
framed together, groweth up into an holy temple in the Lord. In whom 
you also are built together into an habitation of God in the Spirit.” Biblical 
quotations in English are from the Douay version. 


27 “Saint pol qui tient lautorite que ie ai mise en francois,” translated by 
Holt as “holds the authority,” but perhaps, considering the reference to 
translation into French, more reasonably understood materially, as ac- 
tually holding an inscribed scroll, une autorité meaning a valid, author- 
ized document. 





5 Psalm 26, Breviary of Charles V. Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms lat. 
1052, fol. 217 (photo: Bibliothéque Nationale) 


How from all this can the image that corresponds to the 
description be visualized? The necessary elements would 
seem to be the twelve Apostles, shown as builders of the 
church; the church would have a single bell-tower sur- 
mounted by a cross and a weather vane in the form of the 
Angel Gabriel. To the right side of the tower would be a 
figure of Saint Paul — as the text noted previously, not yet 
one of the Apost.es — with a scroll with the text of his 
epistle to the Ephesians. No known pictorial image includes 
all these elements. At the end of the thirteenth century, in 
the Somme le roi, usually attributed to the Parisian min- 
iaturist called Master Honoré, the Apostles are shown 
gathered together in a static circle to build the spiritual 
Church by composing the Creed (Fig. 6). But if the lost 
miniature from the Belleville Breviary was similar com- 
positionally in any way to the preceding calendar scenes 


28 Somme le roi (London, Brit. Lib. ms Add. 54180), fol. 10v; see E. G. 
Millar, An Illuminated Manuscript of La Somme le Roy, Oxford, 1953; 
for Honoré, see E. Kesmer, “Master Honoré, A Reconsideration of the 
Documents,” Gesta, x:v, 1975, 63-68. 

# See J. Harvey, The Medieval Architect, London, 1972. 


3° The topos for the representation of the ecclesiastical builder with church 
model must be the 6th-century apse mosaic of S. Vitale, Ravenna, show- 
ing B:shop Ecclesius with a miniature S. Vitale. 


31 E.g., the Vie de St. Denis, Paris, ca. 1317 (Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms fr. 2092), 
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in which the Apostles appeared, then a degree of infor- 
mality of compositional organization would seem plausible 
for this miniature of the building of the material church. 
Would this mean that the Apostles were shown, like me- 
dieval laborers, in the act of constructing a church build- 
ing? Such a translation of the figurative act of building the 
spiritual Church into the literal act of piling stone on stone 
is difficult to imagine. In the Middle Ages, architects, for 
instance, are represented with planning instruments such 
as compasses,” and ecclesiastical figures, such as bishops, 
who are often spoken of as builders of churches, are rep- 
resented as holding models of buildings,” certainly not ac- 
tually engaging in construction activity. Secular figures to 
whom church construction was attributed are also shown 
in a supervisory capacity (Fig. 7). Consequently it is dif- 
ficult to suppose that the Apostles in the Belleville minia- 
ture were shown doing anything more than holding token 
stones in their hands, perhaps as a group below, to the side, 
or in front of a complete church building. And indeed, the 
building would seem to have been complete, since it is de- 
scribed as having a cross atop its bell-tower and a statue 
of Gabriel as its weather vane. 

What would this building have looked like? When the 
idea of the Church as the community of the faithful was 
invoked pictorially in the Middle Ages, it was most fre- 
quently personified as the Virgin Mary, or as a queenly 
female figure, and more rarely represented as a schematic 
architectural structure, in spite of the metaphor of Saint 
Paul.” But it seems from the description given in the ex- 
pository text, and from the way in which the synagogue 
building was represented in the calendar of the breviary, 
that the building shown in the lost miniature may have 
been seen from the outside alone, and not necessarily in a 
flat, schematic view, but rather one in which the church 
was represented in perspective, or at least in profile. 

This church should not be imagined as a Gothic cathedral 
either, because the architectural features described in the 
text are more characteristic of smaller buildings, the sort 
represented as the setting for some of the Sacraments in the 
psalter of the Belleville Breviary. In fact, the closest analogy 
in buildings actually constructed in France during the 
Gothic period is the Ste.-Chapelle (Fig. 8), which has a cross 
atop the bell-tower and an angel as the weather vane. In 
a miniature, even a full-page miniature in the Belleville 
Breviary, these elements would have been small in size but 
could nevertheless have been important in meaning, as 
witness the minuscule scale of some of the most sig- 
nificant components of the Belleville calendar and 
psalter miniatures. 


fol. 75v, showing the matron Catulla having a church built over the tomb 
of Saints Denis, Rustique, and Eleuthère. 


32 A comparable literal representation of the Church can be found in a 
Franciscan missal in the Bodleian Library, related in style to the work of 
Jean Pucelle (ms Douce 313, fol. 263); the illustration for the Mass on the 
Feast of Cathedra Sancti Petri, which included the reading (Matt. 16:18), 
“Thou art Peter; and upon this rock I will build my church,” shows the 
Apostles led by Peter, who bends to receive the key from Christ's right 
hand while with his left hand Christ balances a church model on Peter's 
shoulders. 
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6 Apostles Composing the Creed, Somme le roi. London, Brit. 
‘Lib. ms Add. 54180, fol. 10v (photo: British Library) 


One's mental image of the miniature of the Apostles con- 
structing the church must remain imprecise because, while 
the description is clear enough, the activities depicted seem 
to have no direct pictorial parallels — either antecedents 
or followers. The second miniature described in the ex- 
pository text emerges, however, with considerably greater 
clarity because it included more familiar elements. The au- 
thor begins with a spiritual exposition, which is then fol- 
lowed by a description of the image itself. He says that 
“since the Scriptures can be explained in several ways I am 
explaining the Crucifixion differently by putting it in the 
terrestrial paradise, and it [the Crucifixion or crucified 
Christ] stands for the river in the paradise of delight which 
issued forth and divided itself in four parts to water par- 
adise.” He continues, “It is Jesus Christ who issued forth 
from paradise and extended Himself on the cross in four 
directions to water paradise, for it was so dry there that 
no fruit could grow, no soul could be planted unless He 
watered it with His precious blood which spread out 
through the garden in seven streams. And at the ends of 
these streams are the seven sacraments of Holy Church, by 
which she is entirely watered, and which issued forth from 
and took their strength from the side of Jesus Christ.” The 
last line, referring to the seven streams of blood from the 
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7 Catulla Building a Church, Vie de Saint Denis. Paris, Bibl. 
Nat. ms fr. 2092, fol. 75v (photo: Bibliothèque Nationale) 


wound of Christ ending in the seven Sacraments, previews 
the explanation of the psalter illustrations at the end of the 
expository text. 

Next the author turns to the exposition of the miniature 
that embodies materially the idea of the Crucifixion in the 
terrestrial paradise: “Again I explain this Crucifixion in an- 
other way, and what I say here is entirely painted for those 
who look at it well. By the cross in the garden of delight 
I mean the fruit of life, and by Jesus Christ the fruit.” This 
is indeed another interpretation because in the first part of 
this passage the cross — or crucified Christ — was equated 
with the four rivers of Paradise and identified as the source 
of the seven streams of the Sacraments. Then, the author 
continues, writing more specifically about the image: “And 
below, outside the garden, is Eve, the first woman, who 
picked the fruit against the will and command of Our Lord. 
And facing her is the evil angel who told her that she might 
take it. And beneath the cross is the good angel who told 
the second woman, that is, the Virgin Mary, that she would 
take this fruit, Jesus Christ, by command of the Lord. And 
it is she who hears the news quietly and holds out her hand 
toward the fruit and says on a scroll: behold the fruit of 
life that I give.” 

The idea of equating Christ with the rivers of Paradise, 
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which was popularized by Saint Ambrose, was given vis- 
ual form in a well-known diagram illustrating the twelfth- 
century Speculum Virginum (Fig. 9), a text that continued 
to be copied and illustrated into the thirteenth century, and 
was also translated into the vernacular:™ “Just as the source 
of four rivers welled up in the middle of paradise, so did 


3 Ambrose, De paradiso. 1. 3 (Pat. Lat., xrv, 279-83): “Erat fons qui ir- 
rigavet paradisum. Qui fons, nisi Dominus Jesus-Christus!” See A. Katz- 
enellenbogen, Allegories of the Virtues and Vices in Mediaeval Art, 
Loncon, 1939, 69. 


% On the Speculum Virginum, see M. Strube, Die illustrationen des Spe- 
culum Virginum, Bonn, 1937, and M. Bernards, Speculum virginum, Col- 
ogne/Graz, 1955, for a list of manuscripts. 


35 Quoted from Katzenellenbogen (as in n. 33), 69. 


% Similar schemes appear in all the copies of the Speculum Virginum, see 
Bernards (as in n. 34), 7ff. 


37 Bonaventura, Lignum vitae (Opera omnia, Quaracchi, 1887, vin), 68- 
80, and E. Cousins, ed. and trans., The Soul's Journey into God; The 
Tree of Life; The Life of St. Francis, New York, 1978, 119-75. The trans- 
formation of mental into visual image was probably made by Johannes 
Metensis, a Franciscan compiler of a group of theological diagrams, who 
was active in Paris during the last quarter of the 13th century. For a dis- 
cussion of this image of the Tree of Life, see R. Ligtenberg, “Het lignum 
vitae van den H. Bonaventura in de Ikonografie der veertiende Eeuw,” 
Het Gildeboek, x1, 1928, 15-40, and L. E Sandler, The Psalter of Robert 
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Christ, the fount of all wisdom, pour forth the Evangelists 
and the Doctors of the Church that they might irrigate the 
world with their teaching and cause the hearts of the faith- 
ful to blossom and bear fruit.” The image that corre- 
sponds to this text correlates the rivers, the Evangelists, the 
doctors of the Church, the cardinal Virtues and the eight 
beatitudes in a symmetrical circular scheme in whose center 
a personification of Paradise holds a bust of Christ.°° The 
relation with the Belleville text is apparent, yet so are the 
differences, for the focus in the Pucelle work is on Christ 
as the sacrifice, nourishing the faithful through the streams 
of the Sacraments that flow from the wound in his side, 
The Belleville text demands a tree of the cross planted in 
a garden, and a dead Christ, while the Speculum Virginum 
image could be circular, not earthbound, and centered 
around the Deity, shown as the Almighty, not the Agnus 
Dei. 

The second part of the passage relating to this miniature 
compares Christ on the cross to a fruit, the fruit of life, 
given to humanity by the Virgin, and contrasted with the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge in the garden of Paradise 
eaten by Eve. The description clearly places the figures of 
Eve, the “evil angel,” the Virgin and Gabriel in proximity 
to the crucified Christ in the Garden of Paradise. Some of 
these components are reminiscent of the common Gothic 
image of the Tree of Life, described as a mental image by 
Saint Bonaventura, the author of a treatise of the same 
name, but given visual form by a follower of Bonaventura 
toward the end of the thirteenth century (Fig. 10). The 
typical representation of the Tree of Life shows the crucified 
Christ on a tree with branches, leaves, and fruit, and some- 
times the tree is set in the Garden of Paradise.** Such trees 
bear twelve fruits, each standing for a phase of the infancy, 
public life, Passion, or glorification of Jesus Christ, and 
each event is commented upon by one of the twelve Proph- 
ets of the Old Testament. Nothing in the Belleville text sug- 
gests that the fruits of the Tree of the Cross were identifiable 
or that Prophets were included in the image, so that al- 
though Jean Pucelle could certainly have been familiar with 


de Lisle in the British Library, London, 1983, 24, 60, 130. 


38 In the image of the Tree of Life, the Bonaventuran conception was aug- 
mented by quoting from the Old Testament Prophets Moses, Solomon, 
and Ezekiel, “the tree of life in the midst of paradise” (Gen. 2:9), “I will 
go up into the palm tree and will take hold of the fruit thereof” (Cant. 
7:8), and “and the fruits thereof shall be for food, and the leaves thereof 
for medicine” (Ezek. 47:12), as well as those of the Evangelist John, “{I 
saw] the tree of life bearing twelve fruits, yielding its fruits every month 
and the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations” (John 22:2). 
In most representations of the tree, these lines are inscribed on the image, 
but pictorial representations of the Garden of Paradise as the setting of 
the Bonaventuran tree were less common: see Brussels, Bibl. Roy. ms 19610, 
fol. 3v, late 13th century, and Darmstadt, Hess. Landes -u. Hochschulbibl. 
Ms 2777, fol. 43, ca. 1300, both from Liége and both showing a single 
stream flowing from the base of the Tree of Life, the latter bearing the 
inscription “fons salientis aque in vitam eternam,” See also Florence, Mu- 
seo Nazionale, Tree of Life, an early 14th-century panel from Sta. Croce 
by an unknown Giottesque artist, with a pictorial cycle of the Creation 
of Man, the Temptation, the Fall and the Expulsion in seven vignettes at 
the bottom of the painting. 
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the Tree of Life,” what he depicted in the lost miniature 
was not the standard representation of the theme. 

If some elements were left out, others were added. It 
seems clear that the image included elements not usually 
found in depictions of the Tree of Life — the temptation 
of Eve by the evil angel, and the Annunciation of the Angel 
Gabriel to Mary, the New Eve. The fruit plucked by Eve 
in the garden of Paradise was contrasted with the fruit in 
the womb of Mary. A parallel, although not a precedent, 
for the Belleville Breviary miniature is provided by the early 
fourteenth-century Franco-Flemish devotional miscellany 
known as the Rothschild Canticles.*° As an illustration cor- 
related with a number of lines from the Song of Songs and 
Ecclesiasticus,“ this manuscript has a miniature showing 
the crucified Christ on a tree-cross flanked on the right by 
the Foolish Virgins of the parable (Matt. 25:1-13), their oil 
lamps reversed, as they are swallowed in the mouth of Hell, 
while on the left, the Virgin Mary, her arm caressing the 
trunk of the tree-cross, holds the infant Christ on her lap, 
as the Wise Virgins adore the infant and climb up to be 
received in Heaven (Fig. 11). This image is comparable to 
that in the Belleville Breviary in representing an imagina- 
tive reworking of the Tree of Life scheme, even though the 
elements incorporated are not identical to those in the Pu- 
celle manuscript. 

The expository text of the Belleville Breviary echoes the 
common medieval conception of the Virgin as the New 
Eve.*? A juxtaposition comparable to that of the Annun- 
ciation and the temptation and fall of Eve described in the 
text occurs, for example, in the Moralized Bible, as a pic- 
torial exegesis of the confrontation between the Lord and 
Satan in Job, chapter 2; on the left of the medallion Eve 
takes the fruit from the serpent in the tree, and on the right 
the Virgin, facing Gabriel, receives the incarnate Christ 
from the hand of the Lord (Fig. 12). The accompanying 
text explains that God allowed the Devil to tempt man to 
sin so that his Son might come into the world to liberate 
man from death through his Passion.*? The Moralized Bible 
medallion contrasts two pairs of figures, Eve and the ser- 
pent, with Gabriel and the Virgin. A similar juxtaposition, 
but with a central tree in a garden setting, occurred in a 
variety of formats and media by the early fifteenth century, 
for example, in the Hours of Catherine of Cleves as an 


39 For example, see the Tree of Life prefaced to a Parisian Bible of ca. 
1310-1320, painted by an Honoré follower (Berlin, Kupferstichkab. ms 78 
E 2, fol. 1v); see P. Wescher, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der Miniaturen 
der Kupferstichkabinetts der Staatlichen Museen Berlin, Leipzig, 1931, 32- 
34. 


4 Rothschild Canticles, New Haven, Yale Univ., Beinecke Rare Book and 
Manuscript Lib. ms 404, fol. 15; see M. R. James, Description of an Il- 
luminated Manuscript of the XIIth Century in the Possession of Bernard 
Quaritch, privately printed, n.d., and W. Cahn and J. Marrow, Medieval 
and Renaissance Manuscripts at Yale: A Selection (Yale University Library 
Gazette, L11, 1978), No. 29, pp. 2036. 


41 “Draw me; we will run after thee to the odor of thy ointments” (Cant. 
1:3, in the miniature, Christ, depicted flying down from above as well as 
hanging from the Cross, “draws” the Wise Virgins upward); "I said: I will 
go up into the palm tree and will take hold of she fruit thereof” (Cant. 
7:8); “Come over to me, all ye that desire me; and be filled with my fruits” 
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9 Paradise, Speculum Virginum. London, Brit. Lib. ms Arun. 
44, fol. 13 (photo: British Library) 


illustration for matins of the Saturday office of the Virgin.“ 
But in these images the tree remains, visually at least, the 
Tree of Knowledge, not the Tree of Life. 

A dual tree, that is, a tree that is at once shown as the 
Tree of Knowledge in the terrestrial paradise and as the 
living Tree of the Cross, also occurred in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, quite rarely it would seem, as for example in an il- 
lustration in a mid-century English book of hours showing 
Adam and Eve in an enclosed garden, a fruit-bearing tree 
in the center, the serpent wound round its lower trunk, and 
Christ crucified on its upper branches (Fig. 13).* In this 


(Eccles. 24:26). 


42 See E. Guldan, Eva und Maria, Eine Antithese als Bildmotiv, Graz- 
Cologne, 1966, esp. 136-43. 


43 Moralized Bible, Oxford, Bodleian Lib. ms Bodley 270b, fol. 208, Paris, 
ca. 1240: “Hoc significat quod deus permissit diabolo hominem incitari 
ad peccandum ut hac de causa filium suum mitteret in mundum ut sua 
passione hominem a morte liberaret.” See Guldan, fig. 30. 


44 Hours of Catherine of Cleves, New York, Pierpont Morgan Lib. ms M. 
917, p. 139, Utrecht, ca. 1435 (see Guldan [as in n. 42], 141, 221, fig. 157). 
For other examples, see Guldan, frontispiece and figs. 156, 158, 159. 


4 London, Brit. Lib. ms Harley 3000, fol. 92v, England or Netherlands, 
ca. 1450, illustrating a prayer to the image of Christ, “Omnibus consi- 
deratis/ paradysus voluptatis/ os ihesu piisime/ In te fons paternitatis/ om- 
nius fructur suavitatis/ plantavit plenissime/ Passionis tue fructus/ et cuoris 
tui fluctus/ deflucus largissime/ Finem fecit nostri luctus/ 3er hunc inferius 
destructus/ genit amarissime.” 
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10 “ree of Life, Bible. Berlin, Staatl. Mus., Kupferstichkab. ms 
78 E 2, fol. 1v (photo: Staatlichen Museen) 


miriature, as almost without exception in Gothic repre- 
sen ations of the Temptation and Fall of Man, the biblical 
serpent is the form taken by the Devil. The expository text 
of the Belleville Breviary, however, describes Eve's tempter 
as en evil angel, as a consequence completing the equation 
Maria-Eva, Gabriel-Satan in a symmetrical way, and there 
is ro reason to believe that the miniature departed from 
the text.* 

Of all known examples of the Tree of Life, the closest 
counterpart to the image in the lost miniature of the Belle- 


4 Among the rare Gothic occurrences of the evil angel as the tempter is 
the Moralized Bible in London, ca. 1240 (Brit. Lib. ms Harley 1527, fol. 
18v_, where the temptation of Adam and Eve is represented three times, 
eacł time as an exegesis of one of the temptations of Christ. In these 
mecallions the Devil is shown once in serpentine form and twice in hu- 
maroid form, the latter to correspond to the form taken by Satan in his 
appearance before Christ. 


#7 See Guldan (as in n. 42), 136-38, 219ff., fig. 152. Guldan thought that 
the chalice was not an original component of the picture, and in fact it 
— and the apples on the tree — were removed in a post-World War II 
resteration. See also R. L. Füglister, Das lebende Kreuz, Einsiedeln-Zu- 
rich Cologne, 1964. 
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ville Breviary seems to be represented by an early fifteenth- 
century Italian fresco in S. Petronio, Bologna (Fig. 141.7 
This painting of 1421, by Giovanni da Modena, shows the 
crucified Christ on a tree set in a garden. Below, on the 
viewer's right, is the Fall of Man, with Eve tempted by a 
female-headed serpent wound round the tree — the Tree 
of the Cross conflated with the Tree of Knowledge. To the 
left is the Virgin, although not the Virgin of the Annun- 
ciation but the mourning mother of Christ, and in addition 
Mary-Ecclesia, holding a chalice in her hands. In this fresco 
Mary is not only the New Eve, and the Mother of God, 
but the Church, whose chief Sacrament is symbolized by 
the chalice she holds, and whose administrators are shown 
beside her, in the form of Saint Peter, the other Apostles, 
and the saints. The figures with Eve and Adam on the right 
are the Prophets of the Old Law, among whom Moses, for 
instance, is clearly identifiable. Both Eve and the Virgin 
hold scrolls, on the one, “Through vain eating the human 
race was brought down/ Since I closed the gates of heaven 
to you, I will die,” and on the other, “Now I open heaven, 
which Eve had closed to you/ Through my Son I will save 
every sinner." The message is reminiscent of that of the 
Virgin in the Belleville miniature: “Behold the fruit of life 
that I give.” 

The painting in Bologna should not be understood, how- 
ever, as an echo, no matter how distant, of the Pucelle 
composition, but as the pictorial exposition of related, if 
not identical ideas. In fact, one of its chief compositional 
features, and indeed of all representations of the Tree of 
Life, is symmetry of arrangement — the tree in the center, 
and figures equally arranged on either side, whether Adam 
and Eve, or Eve and Mary, or the Wise and Foolish Virgins, 
or the larger groups of the Giovanni da Modena fresco. 
With independence of tradition typical of the entire ex- 
pository text, the Belleville Breviary author, while certainly 
balancing Eve-evil angel against Mary-Gabriel, neverthe- 
less described these pairs as occupying different parts of 
the miniature: “And below, outside the garden, is Eve … 
and facing her is the evil angel,” “And beneath the cross is 
the good angel who told ... the Virgin Mary ... And it is 
she who hears the news quietly and holds out her hand ...” 
From this description it would seem that if there was a sym- 
metrical grouping on either side of the tree, it was com- 
posed of the actors in the Annunciation, the Angel Gabriel 
— probably on the left — and the Virgin — on the right. 
The garden in which the tree stood was likely to have been 
enclosed in some fashion,“ and it would seem that the An- 


48 “Per esum vanum destruitur genus humanum/ Vos moriemini quia clausi 
ianuam coeli”; “Resero nunc aethera quem vobis clauserat eva/ Per filium 
meum salvabo quenlibet reum.” 


+ In the 15th century the Garden of Eden was sometimes represented as 
completely walled; see the manuscript referred to in n. 46 above, in which 
the garden is shown as a polygonal enclosure, perhaps echoing the “hortus 
conclusus” of the Virgin. Usually, however, the garden enclosure was rep- 
resented indirectly, through the gate, as in scenes of the Expulsion, rather 
than by means of an encircling wall. In such cases “outside the garden” 
would be adjacent to the gate, on the same ground level, not — as in the 
Belleville text — “below.” 
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11 Tree of Life, Rothschild Canticles. New Haven, Yale Univ., 
Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Lib. ms 404, fol. 15 
(photo: Beinecke Library) 





12 Eve and the Virgin, Moralized Bible, Oxford, Bodleian Lib. 
ms Bodley 270b, fol. 208 (photo: Bodleian Library) 


gel and the Virgin were within the enclosure, which may 
have been no more than a horizontal or curving wall the 
width of the miniature. Eve and the evil angel, exiled from 
Paradise, were “below, outside the garden.” This phrase 
would be understood as referring to a separate compart- 
ment below the main section of the miniature rather than 
a different place in a continuous, perspectively rendered 
space. 

After the description of the Tree of the Cross miniature, 
the Belleville text has a short section that in part summa- 
rizes what has preceded and in part previews what follows. 
The writer says, “Thus we have how the apostles, executors 
of the New Testament, gathered the phrases of the Old Tes- 
tament and brought them to Jesus Christ on the cross; thus 
the New Testament was confirmed and sealed, and the 
Church was ordained and confirmed, and St. Peter estab- 
lished as the foundation and first curate of Holy Church; 
and it is Jesus Christ who holds out to him the keys of 
paradise and he extends his hand to receive them.” The last 
section of the passage, that is, the part mentioning Saint 
Peter receiving the keys, appears to refer in advance to one 
of the components of the description of the next — and last 
— lost miniature.“ 

The account of this last miniature is in some ways the 
most perplexing of the three, for the image described is 
more complex than the others. It consists of commonplace 
elements combined in novel ways, but alse of elements 
whose visual form is extraordinarily difficult to imagine. 
The author begins, “Now comes another page on which 
are the four scribes of this Testament” — that is, the New 
Testament mentioned just previously. The Apostles had 
been called the administrators — executeurs — of the New 
Testament. Using comparable legal language, the Evangel- 
ists are called scribes or notaries — tabellions. As the au- 
thor continues, “these are the four evangelists and the four 
beasts appropriate to them who hold out to them the four 
instruments of the passion of Jesus Christ.” The eagle of 
Saint John, he says, holds the nails, the angel of Saint Mat- 
thew, the cross, the lion of Saint Mark, the crown of thorns, 
and the bull of Saint Luke, the lance. He gives a detailed 
explanation as to why each instrument is allotted to a par- 
ticular Evangelist, and then concludes with a summary: 
“Thus we have the scribes of the New Testament and their 
symbols, by which this Testament is confirmed, to endure 
forever, irrevocably, ® 

Then the exposition continues: “In the midst of these four 
scribes, in a green field, is the treasure of Holy Church, the 
precious blood of Jesus Christ, from which this Testament 
is made. And the Virgin Mary, who helped Him to conquer, 
who holds Him on one side and calls all to come and inquire 


50 The shift from what has already been shown to what is about to come 
is indicated by a shift in tense from the past to the present. A similar 
preview occurs between the description of the crucified Christ as the river 
that watered Paradise and as the fruit of life; see above, p. 


51 Summaries are introduced by the phrase, “Or avons,” as here and pre- 
viously (see text at n. 50). New descriptive material is introduced generally 
by the phrase, “Or vient,” “Vient une page,” or “et puis si va,” that is, 
with verbs of action. 


whether they have any part in this Testament. And St. Pe- 
ter on the other side, who was the first treasurer, who holds 
the key, is ready to give to each person his part in the Tes- 
tament. And so that each person can readily see what is 
there, the mirror is in the middle of the treasure where one 
can understand it readily.” The description ends with a short 
homily: “Jesus Christ leaves nothing in his Testament ex- 
cep: to those who do his will. Therefore, reflect on [mire] 
your life and see Jesus Christ before you and the instru- 
ments of His passion, and watch whether you do His will 
well.” 

First among the components of the miniature described 
in this text would have been the four Evangelists with their 
symbols. Since the author speaks of the treasure of Holy 
Church in their midst, it seems reasonable to imagine the 
Evangelists at the four corners of a square or rectangle, in 
the positions they occupy in countless medieval represen- 
tations of the theme of Christ in Majesty, including those 
of the atelier of Jean Pucelle (Fig. 15). However, there 
seem to be no other representations of the Evangelists in 
which their symbols hold the instruments of the Passion. 
The image of Christ in Majesty, the context in which all 
four Evangelists and their symbols are usually found, is not 
so often focused on the Passion or humanity of the Lord 
as on his deity and dominion, traditionally manifested in 
the throne, the orb, and the celestial setting of the subject. 

The central image of the Belleville miniature was de- 
scribed, however, not as the Lord enthroned, but as the 
precious blood of Jesus Christ displayed on — or in, or 
within — a green field. What visual form could these words 
have taken? A chalice containing the precious blood is one 
possibility, and indeed, during the fifteenth century a re- 
markable image of a chalice, whose bowl took the shape 
and dimensions of the wound in the side of Christ, was 
introduced into a number of French books of hours.** But 
these images represent the late offshoots of the practice of 
contemplation of the bleeding wounds of Christ as isolated 
images which was already characteristic of the fourteenth 
century. To heighten emotional impact, narrative images 
were transformed into or replaced by devotional images — 
Andachtsbilder — a process that produced the Pietà, the 
Man of Sorrows — and the Wound of Christ.“ Perhaps the 
earliest known representation of the wound is by a Parisian 
artist of around 1320, a near contemporary of Jean Pucelle 
(Fig. 16). In the middle band of a full-page composition, 
the wound is shown as a large vertical pointed oval with 
a white rim, a heart shaded from orange to deep red to a 


52 Ez., the Pucellian frontispiece to the Bible Historiale in Geneva (Bibl. 
Publ. et Univ. ms fr. 2), fol. 1: see B. Gagnebin, “Une bible historiale de 
Yatelier de Jean Pucelle,” Genava, n.s. iv, 1956, 23-65. 


53 E.2., the Hours of Paris Use (Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms lat. 13297), fol. 101, 
second half 15th century, accompanying the prayer “Stabat mater dolo- 
rosa’ luxta crucem lacrimosa.” The chalice is set in the foreground of a 
landscape painted in much smaller scale; see V. Leroquais, Les Livres 
d'heures de la Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris, 1927, 11, 125-27. 


54 For the latest bibliography on the Andachtsbild. see H. Belting, Das 
Bild und sein Publikum im Mittelalter, Form und Funktion früher Bild- 
tafeln der Passion, Berlin, 1981. 
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13 Adam and Eve Flanking the Tree of the Cross, Sarum 
Hours. London, Brit. Lib. ms Harley 3000, fol. 92v (photo: 
British Library) 





14 Giovanni da Modena, Tree of the Cross, Bologna, S. 
Petronio (photo: Alinari) 
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15 Christ in Majesty, Bible historiale. Geneva, Bibl. Publ. et 
Univ. ms fr. 2, fol. 1 (photo: Geneva, Bibliothèque Publique et 
Universitaire) 
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16 Wound of Christ, L'Image du monde. Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms 
fr. 574, fol. 140v (photo: Bibliothéque Nationale) 
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17 Wound of Christ, Psalter and Prayerbook of Bonne of Lux- 
embourg. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Clois- 
ters Ms 69. 86, fol. 331 (photo: The Cloisters) 


black central slit, and is flanked by instruments of the Pas- 
sion in smaller size; in an upper compartment is a Cruci- 
fixion; in the lower are a praying bishop-saint and a friar 
together with more emblems of the Passion. In a yet more 
distilled version, the Wound of Christ entered the Pucelle 
repertory, appearing first in a workshop manuscript, the 
Psalter and Prayerbook of Bonne of Luxembourg, who died 
in the plague year of 1349 (Fig. 17).5 

Nevertheless, the author of the expository text of the 
Belleville Breviary could not have been describing an image 
either of a chalice or a wound alone because he said that 
on the same green field as the treasure of Holy Church, the 
precious blood of Jesus Christ, was also the Virgin Mary, 
“who holds Him on one side and calls all to come and in- 
quire whether they have any part in this Testament.” This 
passage suggests quite clearly an image of the Man of Sor- 


55 Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms fr. 574, fol. 140v, painted on a blank leaf at the 
end of a contemporary copy of the encyclopedia known as L'Image du 
monde. The image is accompanied by a prayer naming the instruments 
of the Passion. The artist was in the following of the painter usually called 
Master Honoré. 

š New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Cloisters ms 69. 86, fol. 
331, attributed by F. Avril to Jean Le Noir and dated ca. 1345-1350 (Paris, 
Grand Palais, No. 267, pp. 315f.). 


rows,” in which the Virgin does indeed often hold the body 
of Christ on one side,“ and sometimes even calls — by 
gesture or inscription — to the viewer (Fig. 18).5 The 
known images of the Man of Sorrows containing these ele- 
ments all postdate the Pucelle miniature. In fact, the earliest 
examples of the Man of Sorrows, which are of the thir- 
teenth century,“ represent the dead Christ alone, half- 
length, arms crossed in front of the body and the arms of 
the cross close behind the figure. Encouraging the most 
intense and direct response from the viewer, such figures 
are the true imagines pietatis. An unsophisticated example 
of the type, in a mid-fifteenth-century English miniature 
(Fig. 19), shows, however, a number of other features that 
were part of the Pucelle image — the tomb in which Christ 
stands is set in a green field, the blood from his wounds 
flows into an axial chalice, and the symbols of the Evan- 
gelists (not, however, with instruments of the Passion) fill 
the four corners of the picture, with Christ in their midst. 

Almost contemporary with the Belleville description is 
a full-page miniature of the Man of Sorrows facing the text 
of Psalm 21 in a Flemish psalter of 1320-1330 now in the 
Bodleian Library (Fig. 20).4 The picture shows the half- 
length Christ, rising from his crumpled shroud, arms 
crossed on his breast, against a cave-like configuration, his 
tomb. Instruments of the Passion are strewn on the mound 
(of Calvary?) before Christ, and weeping Prophets, saints, 


and angels surround him (all holding blank scrolls), among 


them an angel who places his hands on the shoulders of 
the dead Savior. Not only is this image unique in itself, but 
the psalm it illustrates is not usually selected as part of the 
pictorial programs of psalters otherwise comparable in for- 
mat.to this one — that is, with miniatures and historiated 


57 On the Man of Sorrows, or Imago pietatis, see E. Panofsky, “Imago 
Pietatis.’ Ein Beitrag zur Typengeschichte des ‘Schmerzenmanns’ und der 
‘Maria Mediatrix,” Festschrift für Max J. Friedlander zum 60. Geburts- 
tage, Leipzig, 1927, 261-308; C. Bertelli, “The Image of Pity in Santa Croce 
in Gerusalemme,” Essays in the History of Art Presented to Rudolf Witt- 
kower, London, 1967, 40-55; J. Stubblebine, “Segna di Bonaventura and 
the Image of the Man of Sorrows,” Gesta, vii, 2, 1969, 3-13; and most 
recently, H., Belting (as in n. 54) — among many others. 


58 See Panofsky (as in n. 57), figs. 10-12 (Italian panels of the 14th cen- 
tury); for a number of Northern manuscript examples, dating from the 
beginning of the 15th century, see M. Meiss, French Painting in the Time 
of Jean de Berry: The Late Fourteenth Century and the Patronage of the 
Duke, New York, 1967, text vol., 239, pl. vol., figs. 808-09. 


5 E.g:, the fresco from the circle of Altichiero in the S. Felice chapel of 
S. Antonio, Padua (see Meiss [as in n. 58], fig. 547), in which the Virgin, 
facing the viewer directly, extends her right hand palm up toward the 
spectator. In a French book of hours of ca. 1407 (London, Brit. Lib. ms 
Add 29433, fol. 107v), a placard bearing the inscription, “O vos qui tran- 
sitis per viam actendite et videte si est dolor similis dolor meus” (Lam. 
1:12), is placed next to the mourning Virgin in a miniature of the Man of 
Sorrows. This phrase, in Italian, with the additional line “e per voi lo 
por:ai,” or in a longer Latin version, was found occasionally in Cionesque 
paintings of the Crucifixion or the Man of Sorrows, where it represented 
the voice of Christ rather than the Virgin (see M. Meiss, Painting in Flor- 
ence and Siena after the Black Death, Princeton, 1951, 121-25 and Belting 
{as in n. 54], 281-95). 


© On questions of dating, see Bertelli (as in n. 57), esp. 40-46, and Stub- 
blebine (as in n. 57), passim. The earliest known example north of the 
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initials at the eight liturgical divisions of the text. Psalm 21 
is, however, important in the liturgy of the Passion and is 
recited on Good Friday because it begins with the line, “O 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me,” and it voices 
the cries of the psalmist and his forefathers to the Lord. 
The use of the psalm in the Good Friday liturgy and the 
words themselves seem to have inspired the subject of the 
illustration and the details of the composition. Like the im- 
age of the Man of Sorrows in the Belleville Breviary, this 
psalter miniature represents a highly individual variant on 
a pictorial theme, all the more astounding at a time when 
the standard iconography was yet to develop the com- 
plexity it achieved in the fifteenth century, and was still in 
its “primitive” phase. 

According to the Belleville text, on the other side of the 
treasure of Holy Church was Saint Peter, the first treasurer, 
holding the key. Although representations of the Man of 
Sorrows often include the Virgin holding her son on one 
side, if there is another figure in the composition it is usu- 
ally John the Evangelist or Mary Magdalen — reflecting 
Crucifixion groupings. Saint Peter is altogether unusual in 
such a context; he was included to serve the precise pur- 
poses of the particular pictorial program of the Belleville 
Breviary, both to guard and unlock the treasure of Holy 
Church. A comparable representation of Saint Peter is part 
of the frontispiece (Fig. 21) of the devotional treatise of ca. 
1300 called La Sainte-abbaye, in which the ideal state of the 
abbey — Christian life — is shown.® In the lower part of 
the miniature, the activities of a convent of nuns —- teach- 
ing and prayer, and their concomitant virtues, obedience 
and piety — are shown as taking place in a schematically 
rendered convent. Above, the Trinity, an axial alignment 


Alps is on the Beatus page of a mid-13th-century Thuringo-Saxon psalter 
in Munich (Bayer. Staatsbib]. ms Clm. 23094, fol. 7v); see W. Mersmann, 
Der Schmerzenmann, Düsseldorf, 1952, pl. 5. 


61 Cambridge, Trinity Coll. ms 0. 4. 16, fol. ix, inserted together with fol. 
vili as a bifolium in a 13th-century English psalter. The facing verso (fol. 
viii b) contains a portrait of William Clarkson of London in prayer, the 
object of his devotion the image on the facing page (see M. R. James, A 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Western Manuscripts of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Cambridge, 1900, 1, 265-68). 


6 Oxford, Bodleian Lib. ms Douce 5-6, fol. 60v, psalter of St. Peter of 
Blandin, Ghent (see O. Pacht and J. J. G. Alexander, Illuminated Man- 
uscripts in the Bodleian Library, 1, Oxford, 1966, No. 296, p. 22, pls. xx11- 
yan, and K. B. E. Carlvant, “Collaboration in a Fourteenth-Century Psal- 
ter: The Franciscan Iconographer and Two Flemish Illuminators of MS 
3384, 8° in the Copenhagen Royal Library,” Sacris erudiri, xxv, 1982, 
139). To my knowledge, the illustration has never been discussed in the 
literature on the Man of Sorrows. Its closest analogues are Giovanni 
Pisano’s pulpit fragments in Berlin (from Pistoia) and in the Cathedral of 
Pisa (see Belting [as in n. 54], figs. 31, 100). 

§ London, Brit. Lib. ms Add. 39843, fols. 2-6v, preceded by the frontis- 
piece, fol. 1v (see British Museum, Catalogue of Additions to the Man- 
uscripts, 1916-1920, London, 1933, 210-12). Related in style are the volumes 
executed for Reginald de Bar, Bishop of Metz, e.g., London, Brit. Lib. 
Ms Yates Thompson ms 8, a breviary of the diocese of Verdun. 

A Pucellian miniature of the Crucifixion in the ceremonial dated 1322 
of the Abbey of St. Peter of Blandin, Ghent (Ghent, Bibl. Univ. ms 233), 
shows John holding the Virgin on one side and Saint Peter on the other 
side of the Cross (see Avril, in Paris, Grand Palais, No. 248, pp. 300f.). 
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18 Man of Sorrows. Padua, S. Antonio, S. Felice Chapel 


of enthroned Father, Holy Spirit, and Lamb of God, is set 
in the midst of Evangelist symbols; in flanking compart- 
ments eight angels are shown above and below medallions 
enclosing, on one side, the Virgin seated on an altar — 
Mary-Ecclesia — and on the other side, Saint Peter, holding 
the key, as treasurer of the Church. 

The last and most mysterious component of the third 
miniature was the mirror, “in the middle of the treasure 
where one can understand it readily.” Does this phrase refer 
to the representation of an actual mirror in which the viewer 
of the image might see himself or herself reflected fictively? 
Or is the phrase metaphorical only, the image of the Man 
of Sorrows itself being understood as the mirror? For the 
second alternative, there is the weight of the long tradition 
of conceiving of God as a mirror,™ given expression, for 
instance, in the thirteenth-century Roman de la rose by Jean 
de Meun: 


A son [God's] miroer pardurable 
Que nus fors lui ne set polir 
Sens riens a franc vouleir tollir 
Cil miroers c'est il meismes 

De cui comencement preismes 
En cet bel miroer poli 

Qu'il tient et tint toujourz o li 
Ou tout veit quanqu'il avendra 
E toujouirz present le tendra 
Veit il ou les ames iront 

Qui leiaument le serviront 

E de ceus ausinc qui n'ont cure 
De leiaute ne de freiture 

E leur promet en ses ydees 

Des euvres qu'eus avront ouvrees 
Sauvement ou damnacion.® 


% On God as mirror, see W. Gibson, “Hieronymus Bosch and the Mirror 
of Man,” Oud Holland, xxxv, 1973, 215-18, and the literature cited 
there. 

& Le Roman de la rose, ed. E. Langlois (Société des anciens textes francais 
uxiv), Paris, 1922, 1v, 11. 17468-17483. “Within the everlasting mirror 
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19 Man of Sorrows, inserted in English Psalter. Cambridge, 
Trinity Coll. ms 0. 4. 16, fol ix (photo: Trinity College) 





20 Man of Sorrows, Psalter. Oxford, Bodleian Lib. ms Douce 
5, fol. 60v (photo: Bodleian Library) 


In this passage, Jean de Meun says that God himself is 
the mirror, “Cil miroers c'est il meismes,” but he also says 
tha: God holds the mirror, “Qu'il tient,” and that in the 
mirror he sees the future fate of mankind. Some indecision 
as to how to translate this passage pictorially was mani- 
fested by the miniaturist of a fourteenth-century copy of 
the Roman de la rose in the Pierpont Morgan Library (Fig. 
22).°° He showed the seated Deity holding a large circular 
mirror in one hand, but the reflection in the mirror was 
not the acts of mankind but the face of God himself. Con- 
sidering the apparent readiness of Jean Pucelle to invent 
imagery translating the metaphorical into the literal, or 
rather the visual, the hypothesis of the representation of 
an actual mirror in physical proximity to the Man of Sor- 
rows in the Belleville miniature seems reasonable. As the 
final line of the expository text says, “Therefore, reflect on 
[mire] your life and see [voi] Jesus Christ before you and 
the instruments of His passion and watch [regarde] whether 
you do His will well.” 

What would the mirror have reflected? Perhaps it would 
have been a shining disc of gold or silver, so that the viewer 
of the miniature could follow the command “Donc mire ta 
vie.” Perhaps the image of a person was reflected in the 
mirror. If the words of the text faithfully describe the min- 
iature, then the mirror was the mirror of conscience, an 
important literary motif in the second recension of Guil- 
laume de Diguilleville’s moral allegory, La pèlerinage de vie 
humaine, completed in 1355.°7 In the poem, Hagiographie 
(Ho y Scripture), the “Maitre cloistriere,” offers mankind 
a choice of mirrors, which reflect truthfully or falsely. In 
one mirror the pilgrim looks, 


Et dedans ie me vouix mirer 
Mais silay my vy et hideux 
Que tout confus et tout honteux 


and Hagiographie explains, 


Quau mirouer de conscience 
Dua quel et vrey experience 

De vray monstrer sans menterie 
Sans echo et sans flaterie 

Quel face on a et quel visaige 


clear/ Which none but He knows how to polish bright/ Without detract- 
ing scmewhat from free will./ This mirror is Himself, whence all things 
spring./ In this fair, shining glass, which e'er remains/ Within His pres- 
ence, He sees every act/ That will occur as though it present were:/ He 
sees where souls that serve Him loyally/ Will go: and of the ones who 
have no care/ For loyalty and truth He sees the fate./ According to the 
works they perform. / Salvation or damnation He assigns” (The Romance 
of the Rose, trans. H. W. Robbins, New York, 1962, 372f.). The translator 
took some poetic license. 
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21 Frontispiece, La Sainte-Abbaye. London, Brit. Lib. ms Add. 
39843, fol. 1v (photo: British Library) 


Quel on est et a quel image 

On est pourtrait et figure 

Et en quoy on est difforme 

Tu tes tourne et nen a cure 

Qui bien deusses ta grant laidure 





°° New York, Pierpont Morgan Lib. ms M. 132, fol. 130v, ca. 1370-1380 
(see Catalogue of Manuscripts and Early Printed Books ... of the Library 
of ]. Pierpont Morgan, London, 1907, No. 112 and Gibson {as in n. 64}, 
217). 


‘7 See F Faral, “Guillaume de Diguilleville,” Histoire littéraire de la France, 
xxx1X, Paris, 1962, 29ff., for the date of the second recension, and p. 43 
for a brief discussion of the mirror of conscience, which is not included 
in the first version of the poem, of 1330. The only printed edition of the 
second recension is that made for Antoine Verard, Paris, 1511. 
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22 God with a 
Mirror, Roman de 
la rose. New à 
York, Pierpont 
Morgan Lib. ms 
M. 132, fol. 130v 
(photo: Pierpont 
Morgan Library) 








riloulesames pront 
qulotatiner le funont 


Amendet selon son raport 
En quoy certes tu a grant tort.‘ 


More than a hundred and fifty years later, the Man of Sor- 
rows, the Eye of God (God as eternal mirror), and the Mir- 
ror of Conscience (the awareness of sin) were combined in 
a single great pictorial amalgam, the Tabletop of the Seven 
Deadly Sins by Hieronymus Bosch (Fig. 23). This work, 
analyzed in depth by Walter Gibson,“ contains a circular 
central image, at once a mirror in which the seven deadly 
sins of mankind are reflected in seven radial compartments 
containing pictorial examples of the sins, and an eye whose 
pupil is the Man of Sorrows and whose iris his golden ra- 
diance. It may be that Bosch's painting forms the best guide 


68 Le pelerinage de lhomme, A. Verard, Paris, 1511, fol. xcii. Approxi- 
mately ten manuscript examples are known: for list see J. J. Stürtzinger, 
Le pèlerinage de la vie humaine, London, 1893, xi-xiii, under sigla V?. 
The second recension was translated and expanded by John Lydgate in 
1426 as The Pilgrimage of the Life of Man (Early English Text Society, 
extra ser. LXXVII), ed. E J. Furnivall, London, 1899, from which the fol- 
lowing passages are quoted: “Merours also, large and brode/ And ffor 
the syght, wonder gode/ Off hem I have fful greet plente/ ffor ffolke that 
haven volunte/ Byholde hem-silffe ther-ynne/ Wher they be cleene or 
ffoule of synne/" (11. 22343-22348) ... “In the whiche (withouten wene)/ 
I sawe my-sylff ffoule and uncleene/ And to byholde right hydous/ Abho- 
mynabel and vecyous/" ... “In this merour (yt semyth me)/ Called the 
Merour of Concyence/ Which schewith (by trewe experyence/ With-out 
Eccho or fflaterye/ Or any other losengerye/ Un-to a man what ymage/ 
He bereth aboute or what visage/ The portrature right as it is/ And in 
what thyng he dothe amys/ and how he schal the bette entende/ alle his 
ffylthés to amende” (11. 22505-22518). 

The penultimate line of the Belleville description of this miniature, “Je- 
sus Christ leaves nothing in his testament except to those who do His 
will,” has an echo in another passage in the second recension of the Pè- 
lerinage, the Testament of Jesus Christ, which begins, “Ie fais mon derrier 
testament.” In this, Jesus leaves his soul to God the Father, his body to 
the sepulchre, and “Mon cueur ie laisse entierement/ A ceulx qui mon 
commandement/et me statuz bien garderont/ Selon le pouvoir quilz 
auront.” 


6 Gibson (as in n. 64), esp. 209-26. The preceding discussion of the mirror 
in the Belleville Breviary image is indebted to Gibson's essay, in which 
much of the analysis of the sources of the Bosch painting is equally il- 
luminating in relation to the lost Pucelle miniature. 


to the recovery of the central image in the lost miniature 
of the Belleville Breviary. 


The authorship of the Exposition des ymages of the Belle- 
ville Breviary as well as the design or direction of the pic- 
torial program was credited by Erwin Panofsky to an 
anonymous Dominican theologian” rather than to the art- 
ist, in spite of the fact that throughout the writer speaks 
in the first person, in the voice of an artist, using phrases 
such as “I put” and “I show.” It may be that Panofsky thought 
that so much learning would not have been available to a 
painter. Yet a characterization of the expository text as the 
work of a theologian cannot be supported easily. In writing 
of the seven streams of the seven Sacraments, the author 
says that they “issued forth from and took their strength 
from the side of Jesus Christ,” adding, “according to the 
clerics,” separating himself in this way from scholars as a 
class. Moreover, the tone of the writing is earnestly in- 
structional, moral, and devotional, and not profound in a 
philosophical or theological sense. Indeed, the content of 
the exposition is related to that of popular, and often ver- 
nacular, treatises of moral instruction for the clergy or the 
laity, such as the Somme le roi, which explains (at far 
greater length) the Ten Commandments, the twelve articles 
of faith, the seven deadly sins, the Virtues, the seven pe- 
titions of the Lord’s Prayer, and the seven gifts of the Holy 
Spirit together with their related virtues.” These teachings 
are not presented in a rigidly ordered way which could be 
reduced to a series of tables but rather in a series of homilies 
in which the writer, Lorens, Dominican confessor to King 
Philip HI of France, patiently explains the concepts by a 
variety of similes, quotations from the Bible and its exe- 


70 Panofsky (as in n. 5), 1, 32f., repeated by Avril, in Paris, Grand Palais, 
293, but see contra Morand, 1962, 11. The identification of the theologian 
as a Dominican stems perhaps from the Dominican Use of the breviary 
and also from the proposed connection between the cycie of Sacraments- 
Gifts of the Holy Spirit-Virtues-Vices in the psalter and the treatise of 
Thomas Aquinas (see above, n. 24). 

The Pucelle atelier Psalter and Prayer Book of Bonne of Luxembourg 
(see above, n. 56) contains a vernacular account of the Passion of Christ 
(fols. 246v-294v) prefaced by a rubric with interesting similarities in lan- 
guage to the Belleville text: “Ci commence la passion nostre seigneur ihesu 
crist exposee selonc les docteurs et les autres sains, mise du latin en 
francois.” 


71 Composed in 1279 by Frère Lorens, the Dominican confessor of Philip 
III of France and tutor to the King's children. Between 1268 and 1270 
Lorens had been prior of St.-Jacques, the Dominican house in Paris, with 
responsibility for all Dominicans who came to study or teach at the uni- 
versity, and thus must have been equally familiar with the subtle theology 
of Saint Thomas and with the obligations of ministry to the laity. The 
Somme le roi, as W. Nelson Francis noted (The Book of Vices and Virtues 
{Early English Text Society, orig. ser. No. 217], London, 1942, xviii), 
“shows an interest in popular instruction and popular theology, rather 
than in the formal scholasticism which occupied the 13th century Masters 
of Theology.” 

No printed edition of the Somme le roi exists (for a 14th-century English 
translation, see The Book of Vices and Virtues, ed. W. Nelson Francis). 
Ellen Kosmer (“A Study of the Style and Iconography of a Thirteenth- 
Century Somme le roi [British Museum ms. Add. 54180],” Ph.D. diss., 
New Haven, Yale Univ., 1973, 1, App. A) summarized the French text. 


23 Hieronymus Bosch, Tabletop of 
the Seven Deadly Sins. Madrid, 
Prado (photo: Prado) 


getes, and sometimes by using allegorical images such as 
the Tree of Life or the Garden of Virtues. 

Pictorially too the immediate antecedents of the Belleville 
miniatures would have been the kind of full-page frontis- 
pieces designed for the subdivisions of such texts as the 
Somme le roi and the Sainte-abbaye. Unlike the text illus- 
trations of continuous allegories such as the Roman de la 
rose or the Pélerinage de vie humaine, which are literal, 
these frontispieces are often allegorical evocations of the 
text, concentrating its sequential parts into single vivid im- 
ages. In one such miniature in the late thirteenth-century 
Somme le roi in the British Library,” the Garden of Virtues 
(Fig. 24), the picture has a long descriptive rubric, which 
does not repeat the words of the text: “This is the garden 
of the virtues. The seven trees stand for the seven virtues 
of which this book [the Somme le roi] speaks. The tree in 
the middle stands for Jesus Christ under whom the virtues 
grow. The seven springs of this garden are the seven gifts 
of che Holy Spirit which water the garden. The seven maid- 
ens who draw water from these seven springs are the seven 
petitions of the Lord's Prayer which pray for the seven gifts 
of the Holy Spirit.” Not only is the descriptive rubric rem- 
iniscent of the language of the Belleville expository text, 
bu: the miniature — a refined, small-scale, non-monu- 
mental composition in which the taller “middle” tree, sym- 
bolizing Jesus Christ, is not even on the central axis — must 
be a good indication of the general appearance of the lost 
Pucelle miniatures. 


7? London, Brit. Lib. ms Add. 541808, fol. 69v, by the artist usually called 
Master Honoré (see E. G. Milar, The Parisian Miniaturist Honoré, Lon- 
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Another general precedent for the lost miniatures of the 
Belleville Breviary is provided by the volume of visionary 
and devotional images known as the Rothschild Canticles, 
among which is the Tree of Life mentioned previously.” 
The manuscript contains more than forty images of the De- 
ity, the Trinity, and the Virgin, many of them unique, most 
paired with appropriate biblical texts drawn from Psalms, 
Proverbs, the Song of Songs, Ecclesiasticus, the Prophets, 
and the Apocalypse. The relation between word and pic- 
ture is interdependent. The particular selection of texts 
makes sense only when seen together with the image, but 
the meaning of the images is made clear only by reading 
the companion texts. Picture and text together form the 
basis of meditation, while in the Belleville Breviary the text, 
as useful as it is, was intended as an aid to understanding 
the picture, not as the object of meditation itself. Never- 
theless, among the miniatures of the Rothschild Canticies 
are some that offer striking parallels to those of the Belle- 
ville Breviary, for instance, the extraordinary Imago pie- 
tatis (Fig. 25) in which Christ, shown on one side tied to 
the column of the flagellation and on the other nailed to 
the Cross, the crown of thorns between his feet, points to 
the bleeding wound in his side. The accompanying text is 
drawn from the Song of Songs, “Thou hast wounded my 
heart” (4:9). Another miniature is a vision of the Deity (Fig. 
26) in which the accompanying text speaks of the unmoving 
God who moves the universe, comparing his eternal bril- 
liance to a perfect mirror never changing or darkening. The 


don, 1959, 22, pl. 4, and Kosmer {as in n. 71], 52-63). 
73 Above, p. 82 and n. 40. 
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24 Garden of Virtues, Somme le roi. Loncon, Brit. Lib. ms 
Add. 54180, fol. 69v (photo: British Library) 


ecstatic phrases of the text are complemented by an image 
of God, in a pink garment, hands stretched outward, and 
entire upper body — including the face — hidden by a 
radiant golden disc, the “speculum sine macula” of the 
text.” 

At the end of the thirteenth century, images comparable 
to the lost miniatures of the Belleville Breviary also began 
to be included sporadically in service books, psalters, bocks 
of hours and breviaries. The Psalter-Hours of Yolande of 
Soissons in the Morgan Library, for instance, includes rot 
only a Tree of Life facing the opening of the Penitential 
Psalms but an Andachtsbild of the Holy Face (as pressed 


74 The complementary text (fol. 97v) reads: “Ego qui non mutor (Mal. 
3:6) sed movens omnia. Candor eterne lucis & speculum sine macula (Wis. 
7:26) apud quem non est transmutatio necque vicissitudinis obumbrztio 
(James 1:17). In visione dei vidi & ecce ventus turbinis veniebat ab acui- 
lone nubesque magna & ignis involvens splendorque in circuitu eius (Ezek. 
1:4). 

75 New York, Pierpont Morgan Lib. ms M. 729, Amiens?, end 13th cen- 
tury, Tree of Life, fol. 345v, Holy Face, fol. 15. See K. Gould, The Psalter 
and Hours of Yolande of Soissons (Medieval Academy of America, Spe- 
culum Anniversary Monographs, 1v), Cambridge, Mass., 1978, 81-94, 99- 
103, and Belting (as in n. 57), 104. 

76 See Meiss (as in n. 58), 183-89, citing various examples of the Man of 
Sorrows, the Vesperbild (Pieta), and the Madonna of Humility in man- 
uscripts such as the Très Belles Heures de Notre-Dame and the Petites 


on the sudarium of Veronica) accompanied by a special 
prayer and an indulgence of Pope Innocent III (1216) for’ 
saying it. However, the flowering of illustrations designed 
to accompany non-canonical texts — narratives and pray- 
ers — added to psalters and especially books of hours was 
a phenomenon of the later fourteenth century.” Neverthe- 
less, here too Jean Pucelle and his atelier were in the van- 
guard. The Psalter and Prayerbook cf Bonne of 
Luxembourg, in addition to the Wound of Christ men- 
tioned previously, which is accompanied by a prayer, in- 
cludes several other unusual illustrations fer uncommon 
texts: a “diptych” of the Three Living and the Three Dead 
accompanied by “une moult merveilleuse et horrible ex- 
emplaire que len dit des iii vis & des iii mors”; a Throne 
of Love (Charité) in which the Lord is seated at the top of 
a flight of six steps which the supplicant climbs on her knees, 
accompanying a long devotional poem about the steps 
leading to “parfaite amour de Dieu”; and a speaking Christ 
(Fig. 27) who addresses a praying couple from the Cross, 
while pointing to his bleeding wound, “Ha homine & fame, 
voy que sueffie pour toy. Voy ma douleur, mon angoisseus 
conroy [state].’”7” 

Finally, there is one extant full-page allegorical frontis- 
piece in a manuscript with illustrations attributed to Jean 
Pucelle — Gautier de Coincy's vernacular Miracles of the 
Virgin in the Bibliothéque Nationale. The book contains 
numerous text illustrations preceded by a full-page mini- 
ature of the Throne of Wisdom, or Throne of Solomon as 
symbolized by the Virgin (Fig. 28). The components of 
the image include the Virgin and Child enthroned, flanked 
by personifications of Caritas and Castitas, and sur- 
rounded by seven doves identified as the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, the Crucifixion with the Virgin and Saint John, the 
six steps of the throne of Solomon, each guarded by two 
lions, and six Prophets and Apostles juxtaposed with six 
personified Virtues, each with an inscribed scroll referring 
to the virtues epitomized by the Virgin Mary.” These var- 
ious elements are placed in the compartments of an illu- 
sionistically shaded architectural framework, facade-like in 
character; the flat, non-illusionistic backgrounds are gold 
or geometric patterns. The miniature embedies concepts 
disseminated from the ninth century on in the writings of 
Rabanus Maurus and others on the description of Solo- 
mon’s throne in the fourth Book of Kings. In these texts 
the steps are good works, or the virtues that lead to the 


Heures af the Duke of Berry. 


77 New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Cloisters, ms 69. 86, fols. 
315-19v, 320v-28v, 329 (see F Deuchler, “Looking at Bonne of Luxem- 
bourg's Prayer Book,” The Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, xxix, 
1971, 267-78, figs. 12, 14, 16, 17). The Throne of Love is the counterpart 
of the Throne of Wisdom or Solomon which is the frontispiece of Jean 
Pucelle’s Miracles of the Virgin (Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms nouv. acq. fr. 24541, 
fol. AY, 1330-35). 

78 See H. Focillon, Le peintre des miracles Notre Dame, Paris, 1950, for 
reproductions of many of the illustrations. 

7? The frontispiece was discussed in detail by F Wormald, “The Throne 
of Solomon and St. Edward's Chair,” De Artibus Opuscula XL, Essays in 
Honor of Erwin Panofsky, New York, 1961, 1, 532-39, n, pls. 175-77. 


25 Imago Pieta- 
tis, Rothschild 
Canticles. New 
Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity, Beinecke 
Rare Book and 
Maruscript Lib. 
Ms 404, fol. 19 
(photo: Beinecke 
Library) 





26 God as a Mir- 
ror, Rothschild 
Canticles. New 
Haven, Yale 
Univ., Beinecke 
Rare Book and 
Manuscript Lib. 
Ms 404, fol. 40 
(photo: Beinecke 
Library) ts 





8° Wormald (as in n. 79), 534, quoting Nicholas of Clairvaux (olim Peter 
Damian), sermon on the birth of the Virgin (Pat. Lat., cx1v, 736-40). 


5! Wormald (as in n. 79), 532. Verger de soulas, Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms fr. 
9220, fol. 2, possibly from Picardy. The manuscript is a compendium of 
elaborate moral, theological, and devotional diagrams, including also the 
Tree of Life (see Sandler [as in n. 37], App. 11), 

® Focillon, 29. 


# Leroquais, 1934, 1, xv. See, for example, the Breviary of Charles V 
(Paris. Bibl. Nat. ms lat. 1052), with the sequence calendar, temporal, 
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Holy City, the site of the Throne of Wisdom, the lions are 
the Apostles, and the Virgin the throne “where that Majesty 
sits whose nod shakes the Earth."# But the Pucelle fron- 
tispiece is more complex than even its closest antecedent, 
the Throne of Solomon in the late thirteenth- or early four- 
teenth-century Verger de soulas, which Francis Wormald 
had termed an elaborate allegory of the Annunciation and 
Incarnation.® Pucelle added the Crucifixion, depicting the 
Virgin both as sorrowing and joyous mother, perhaps in 
order to form a closer link with Gautier de Coincy’s text, 
in which the account of the miracles is preceded by hymns 
to the Virgin, “piteus et doux.”® As a frontispiece preceding 
an illustrated text, the Pucelle Throne of Wisdom functions 
somewhat differently from the series of full-page pictures 
in the Belleville Breviary, which linked two cycles of illus- 
trations, one before and one after the miniatures. The fron- 
tispiece position is perhaps responsible for a degree of 
compositional formality, symmetry, and architectural or- 
der greater than that of the three Belleville miniatures. 
Nevertheless, both the general design and the details of ex- 
ecution seem to offer the best and most reliable evidence 
for the actual appearance of the Belleville miniatures. 


Two last questions remain: Why were the full-page min- 
iatures apparently never copied when the calendar cycle of 
the Belleville Breviary was imitated so often in books of 
hours? Were the miniatures ever actually part of the man- 
uscript, and if so, when were they lost? In part, the answers 
lie in the suitability of the pictorial program as a whole to 
breviaries only, and even then, to breviaries arranged in 
an order — that is, calendar immediately preceding psalter 
— that was not universal in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries.’ But why are there no breviaries with the entire 
pictorial program, and none with the calendar cycle, and 
only one with the psalter cycle? 

Unless it is argued that the full-page pictures never ac- 
tually existed, a conclusion that seems untenable because 
it would demand rejection of the words of the text as well 
as the evidence of the remaining parts of the program, it 
must be concluded that the miniatures were lost at an early 
date, probably along with the first ten months of the cal- 
endar of Volume 1 (and the last ten months of the calendar 
of Volume 11). The earliest copy of the calendar of Volume 
1 is in the Hours of Jeanne of Navarre of 1336-1340. Perhaps 
the entire manuscript was still intact then, but since neither 
the full-page miniatures nor psalter cycle were intended for 
a book of hours, they were not copied.“ However, by the 
mid-1360's when the Breviary of Charles V was executed, 


psalter, sanctoral. 


& It should be pointed out that numerically the eight elements of the psal- 
ter cycle — that is, the seven sets of Sacrament, Virtue, Vice, and gift of 
the Holy Spirit at the matins divisions and the Last Judgment at the vespers 
division — correspond to the number of divisions of the Hours of the 
Virgin at the canonical hours of the day. But the author of the expository 
text of the Belleville Breviary specifically designed his eight-part program 
for the daily round of psalm readings of the Divine Office, not for the 
devotional office of the Virgin. 
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27 Christ Speaking from the Cross, Psalter and Prayerbook of 
Bonne of Luxembourg. New York Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, The Cloisters ms 69. 86, fol. 328 (phcto: The Cloisters) 


faithfully replicating the psalter cycle of the Belleville Brev- 
iary (and following very closely the compositions of the 
more “ordinary” subjects of the temporal and sanctoral), 
the calendar was designed in a completely different manner 
from those of both Belleville volumes. This suggests that 
when the artist working for Charles V had the Belleville 
Breviary before his eyes, it no longer had its complete cal- 
endar and very probably had lost its full-page miniatures 
as well. The expository text would have had little value 
under these circumstances and was not copied then or ever 
again. But for the modern student, this text has proved to 
be the key to the restoration, if only in speculo, of the 
extraordinary images that were once the treasure of the 
Belleville Breviary. 


New York University, Washington Square College 
New York, NY 10003 


Appendix 


Lexposition des ymages des figures qui sunt ou kalendier et ou 
sautier et est proprement lacordance du veil testament et du nouvel. 


Saint gringoire dit que tant fait cil de son profit qui voit et nentent 
com cil qui chace et riens ne prent. Et ce sacorde le sage salomon 





28 Throne of Solomon, Miracles de la Vièrge. Paris, Bibl. Nat. 
Ms nouv. acq. fr. 24541, fol. AV (photo: Bibliothèque 
Nationale) 


qui dit que en oiant et en entendant devient on plus sage. Et quant 
on voit aucune chose qui est oscurement bailliee len doit querre 
et demander le sens et lexposition. Et pour ce qui ci apres iuques 
a la fin du sautier a aucunes figures oscurement bailliees ie les 
vueil desclerier si que chacun les puist entendre et faire en son 
porfit. Lescripture dit que dieu nest pas un homme qui puist faillir 
nestre mue. Car combien que homme et toute creature puist estre 
muee en soi et en ses oevres et en ses pensees ne porquant le 
createur le souverain ouvrier ne puet recevoir mutation. Et pour 
ce que ce est cil qui ordena et establi le vieil testament el le nouvel 
convient il que les deus soient accordes et ramenes a un. Et a ce 
sacordent les sains en plusiers leus. en la sainte escripture qui dient 
que le nouvel testament est tout figure et baillie en figures en 
lancien. Et cete acordance senefient les ymages qui sunt ci apres. 
Premierement sont les apostres qui sont executeurs du nouvel tes- 
tament qui cueillent les clauses du viel testament oscurement bail- 
liees & les descuevrent et desclairent et en font les articles de la 
foy. Si que en chascun des .xii. mois. a .i. des .xii. apostres. et 
i. des .xii. prophetes. en tel maniere. que le prophete baille a 
lapostre une prophecie envelopee et lapostre la descuevre et en 
fait un article. Et pour ce que de la synagoge qui fu ou temps de 
lancien testament. et de leglise qui est. ou temps du nouvel nous 
parlons en deus manieres. et quant au sens gros et materiel. et 
quant au sens soutil et esperituel. met ie: lun sens et lautre. Quar 
au derriere de chascun. a une synagoge materiel de quoi le proph- 
ete trait une pierre que il baille a lapostre ovec la prophecie. et 
va tous iours cele synagoge en defaillant selonc ce que il vont plus 
avant. Et les articles en monteploiant si comme vous poes veoir 
es figures. Et pour ce que les articles de la foi sont la voie et les 


portes dentrer en paradis. met ie les xii portes de ierusalem de 
paradis. au desus des .xii. apostres en la vierge marie par quoi 
nous fu la porte ouverte qui tient sus chascune des portes un pan- 
oncel ou est paint en ymage larticle que lapostre fait au desous 
par parole. Et respont chascun panoncel a chascun article en droit 
soi. Et pour ce que mesires saint pol nestoit uncore pas ou college 
des apostres quant il furent la credo et assemblerent les articles 
de la foy. met ie son ravissement comment il fu ravi et apele soz 
le premier article que la vierge marie li tient. ou pennoncel. Et 
puis apres tantost es autres mois comment il preeche et monstre 
les articles que la vierge tient sus la porte as onze manieres de 
gens a qui il escrist onze epistres. Puis apres tot ce veu. Vient une 
page ou les apostres sa semblent et edefient une eglise des pierres 
quil ont traites et aportees de la synagoge. et est faite cete eglise 
en tel disposition comme saint pol devise en une de ses epistres 
qui dist ensi. Vous neestres mais ostes ne estranges. ains estes la 
cite de paradis et de la compaignie dieu. edefies sus le fonement 
des zpostres & des profetes. cest sus le fondement de sainte eglise 
et ihesu crist. Si est las crois de pierre desus le clochier. Et le cochet 
si est langre gabriel qui annunca a la vierge marie quelle fu com- 
mencement de tout ce bien. Et au destre bras de la crois dou clo- 
chier. est saint pol qui tient lautorite que ie ai mise en francois et 
expose cete eglise. Et pour ce que le scripture puet estre expose 
en plusiers manieres ie expose le crucefis. autrement le met en 
paradis terrestre ou jardin delicieus et senefie le fleuve qui estoit 
de paradis delicieus & issoit et devisoit en quatre parties pour 
arrouser paradis. Cest ihesucrist qui issi de paradis et sestendi en 
la crois en quatre parties pour arrouser paradis. Quar il estoit si 
sec cue nul fruit ni proit venir nulle ame ni proit estre plantee si 
que il larrousa de son precieus sanc qui sesspandi parmi ce jardin 
en .vii. ruisseles. Et au bout de ces ruisseles sont les .vii. sacremens 
de sainte eglise. de quoi elle est toute arrousee qui issirent et eurent 
vertu vertu [sic] du coste ihesucrist selonc les clers. Encore autre- 
ment if expose ce crucefis et est tout paint ce que ie di ici qui bien 
iregarde. Par la crois qui est ou iardin delicieus ientent le fruit de 
vie et par ihesucrist le fruit. Et par bas au dehors du jardin est 
eve la premiere fame. qui cueilli le fruit contre la volente et lorde- 
nance de nostre seignour. Et au devant de lui est le mauves angle 
qui li nunca quelle le preist. Et audesous de la crois est le bon 
angle que annunca a la seconde fame. cest a la vierge marie que 
elle preist ce fruit. ihesucrist de lordenance du seigneur. Et ce est 
celle qui ot doucement la nouvele & tent la main veres le fruit et 
dist en un rouliau. Veci le fruit de vie que ie rent. Or avons com- 
ment les apostres executeurs du nouvel testament ont quelli et 
aporte les clauses. de lancien testament a ihesucrist en la crois. 
or fu conferme et scelle le nouvau testament. et leglise ordenee et 
confermee et saint pierre establi fondement at premier cure de 
sainte eglise. et ihesucrist qui li tent les cles de paradis et il tent 
la main pour recevoir. Or vient lautre page ou sont les quatre 
tabellions de ce testament. ce sont les quatre evangilistres et les 
iii. bestes a qui il sont appropries qui leur tiennent les iii. in- 
strumens de la passion de ihesucrist. Premierement legle tient a 
saint jehan les iii. clous qui senefient la divinite et quant au 
nombre de .iii. personnes et quant a ceu que si comme la divinite 
qui est charite attret et ioint ensemble. les cuers: Ainsi les clous 
sont fet pour attacher et pour ioindre ensamble. et de la divinite 
parle saint iohan especiaument. Apres loume tient a saint mathe 
la crois qui senefie |humanite ihesucrist qui fu homme amaniere 
de crois estendu en la crois et de Ihumanite ihesucrist parle es- 
peciaument. saint mathe. Apres le lyon tient a saint marc la cou- 
ronne qui senefie la resurreccion. Quar resurrection est une 
circulation de vie a mort et de mort a vie. Et de la resurrection. 
parle especiaument saint marc. Apres le buef tient a saint luc la 
lance qui senefie tourment & passion. Et de la passion parle es- 
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peciaument saint luc. Or avons les tabellions du nouvel testament. 
et lors figures par quoi ce testament est conferme a tour iours 
durer. sans rapeler. Ou milleu de ces .iiii. tabellions est le tresor 
de sainte eglise le precieus sanc ihesucrist en un vert camp. de 
quoi est fet ce testament. Et la vierge marie qui leida a conquerir. 
qui le tient dune part et apelle tous a venir querre sil ont riens en 
ce testament. Et saint pierre dautre part. qui en fu premier tre- 
sorier qui tient la clef est prest de ballier a chescun sa part du 
testament. Et pour ce que chascun puisse veoir tantost que il y a. 
le mirouer est. ou milleu du tresor ou len le puet tantost savoir. 
Ihesucrist ne lesse riens en son testament fors a ceus qui font sa 
volonte. Donc mire ta vie et voi ihesucrist devant toi et les in- 
strumens de sa passion et regarde se tu fes bien sa volonte et puis 
si va le rivage de ruissaus qui li issent du cost. ce est des .vii. 
sacremens que tu vois sous les .vii. grans lettres du sautier que 
le saint esperit maine par les .vii. dons au .vii. vertus quar cest 
la voie par quoi vie de homme et de fame doit estre menee en ce 
monde. Et pour ce met ie. les .vii. vertues sous les .vii. matines 
du sautier. Quar par matin nous est entendus la vie. Et par le 
vespre definement. selonc lescriture. Et pour ce ie met le finement 
du monde le iour du iugement sur les vespres: Dixit dominus. Et 
ne va pas la voie a senestre ou sont les .vii. vices opposes au vii. 
veretus. Et ainsi tu vendras au general paiment au iour du iuge- 
ment que tu vois paint desus dixit dominus. Et auras ce gracieus 
don: que diex donra a ses amis quant il dira. Venes ca mes amis 
qui aves fet ma volente. Prenes le reaume de paradis qui vous est 
appareillies a tourious sans fin. a celui reaume nous veille con- 
duire et mener le saint esperit et ihesucrist nous vueille recevoir: 
qui est benedictus in secula seculorum. amen amen amen. 


Translation 

The exposition of the figural images in the calendar and in the 
psalter, which is, properly speaking, the concordance of the Old 
and the New Testament. 

St. Gringoire says that he who sees and does not understand 
profits as little as he who hunts and catches nothing. And the wise 
Solomon agrees with him when he says that by hearing and by 
understanding one becomes more wise. And when one sees any- 
thing that is obscurely shown one should seek and ask for its 
meaning and explanation. And in what follows to the end of the 
psalter if there are any obscurely shown figures, | wish to clarify 
them so that everyone can understand and profit from them. 

Scripture says that God is not a man, fallible or subject to 
change, for however much man and all creatures can be changed 
in themselves and in their works and in their thoughts, never- 
theless, the Creator, the Sovereign Workman, cannot undergo 
change. And as it is He who ordained and established the Old 
Testament and the New, it is proper that the two should be brought 
into concordance and unity. And with this the saints agree in 
several places in Holy Scripture, which say that the New Testa- 
ment is entirely prefigured and revealed in the figures of the Old. 
And this concordance is the meaning of the images that follow. 

First of all there are the apostles who are the executors of the 
New Testament, who gather the obscurely revealed phrases of the 
Old Testament and uncover and clarify them and make from them 
the articles of faith, so that for each of the twelve months there 
is one of the twelve apostles and one of the twelve prophets rep- 
resented in such a manner that the prophet gives to the apostle 
a veiled prophecy and the apostle uncovers it and makes of it an 
article. And since we speak of the Synagogue in the time of the 
Old Testament and the Church in the time of the New in two 
different ways — in the broad and material sense and in the subtle 
and spiritual sense — I put one sense as well as the other. For 
behind each prophet is a material synagogue from which he takes 
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a stone which he gives to the apostle along with the prophecy. 
And the synagogue crumbles away as the days move forward, 
and the articles of faith mount up, as you can see in the pictures. 
And since the articles of faith are the road and the entrance gates 
of paradise, I put the twelve gates of the heavenly Jerusalem above 
the twelve apostles, and the Virgin Mary, through whom the gate 
was opened to us, holding over each of the gates a pennant on 
which is painted, in images, the article of faith which the apostle 
makes below, in words. And each pennant corresponds to each 
article, as is fitting. And since St. Paul was not yet in the college 
of apostles when they made the creed and collected the articles 
of faith, I put his rapture, how he was rapt and called, under the 
first article shown on the pennant that the Virgin Mary holds out 
to him. And then afterwards, for the other months, how he 
preached and displayed the articles that the Virgin is holding over 
the gate to the eleven kinds of people to whom he wrote the eleven 
epistles. 

Then after all this is seen comes a page on which the apostles 
assemble and build a church from the stones that they have taken 
and transported from the synagogue, and this church is made in 
the form that St. Paul described in one of his epistles, which says 
thus: You are no longer strangers and foreigners but are of the 
City of paradise and the fellowship of God; built on the foundation 
of the apostles and the prophets, that is, on the foundation of 
Holy Church and Jesus Christ. So, there is a stone cross above 
the bell-tower, and so the weather vane is the Angel Gabriel who 
announced to the Virgin Mary that she was the beginning of all 
this good. And at the right arm of the cross on the bell-tower is 
St. Paul who holds the inscribed scroll that I have put into French 
and explains this church. 

And since the Scriptures can be explained in several ways I am 
explaining the Crucifixion differently by putting it in the terres- 
trial paradise, in the garden of delight, and it stands for the river 
in the paradise of delight which issued forth and divided itself in 
four parts to water paradise. It is Jesus Christ who issued forth 
from paradise and extended Himself on the cross in four directions 
to water paradise, for it was so dry there that no fruit could grow, 
no soul could be planted unless He watered it with His precious 
blood which spread out through the garden in seven streams. And 
at the ends of these streams are the seven sacraments of Holy 
Church, by which she is entirely watered, and which issued forth 
from and took their strength from the side of Jesus Christ — ac- 
cording to the clerics. 

Again I explain this Crucifixion in another way, and what I say 
here is entirely painted for those who look at it well. By the cross 
in the garden of delight I mean the fruit of life, and by Jesus Christ 
the fruit. And below, outside the garden, is Eve, the first woman, 
who picked the fruit against the will and command of Our Lord. 
And facing her is the evil angel who told her that she might take 
it. And beneath the cross is the good angel who told the second 
woman, that is, the Virgin Mary, that she would take this fruit, 
Jesus Christ, by command of the Lord. And it is she who hears 
the news quietly and holds out her hand toward the fruit and says 
on a scroll: behold the fruit of life that I give. 

Thus we have how the apostles, executors of the New Testa- 
ment, gathered the phrases of the Old Testament and brought 
them to Jesus Christ on the cross; thus the New Testament was 
confirmed and sealed, and the Church was ordained and con- 
firmed, and St. Peter established as the foundation and first curate 
of Holy Church; and it is Jesus Christ who holds out to him the 
keys of paradise and he extends his hand to receive them. 

Now comes another page on which are the four scribes of this 
Testament; these are the four evangelists and the four beasts ap- 
propriate to them who hold out to them the four instruments of 


the passion of Jesus Christ. First, the eagle holds out to St. John 
the three nails that signify Divinity, both because of the number 
of the three Persons and because Divinity — which is Love — 
draws and joins together. Thus, the nails are made to attach and 
to join together, and St. John speaks especially of Divinity. Next, 
the man holds out to St. Matthew the cross, which signifies the 
humanity of Jesus Christ who was a man stretched out in cross- 
form on the cross, and St. Matthew speaks especially of the hu- 
manity of Jesus Christ. Next, the lion holds out to St. Mark the 
crown, which signifies the resurrection, for resurrection is the cir- 
cular movement from life to death and from death to life, and 
St. Mark speaks especially of the resurrection. Next, the ox holds 
out to St. Luke the lance, which signifies torment and passion, 
and St. Luke speaks especially of the passion. 

Thus we have the scribes of the New Testament and their sym- 
bols, by which this Testament is confirmed, to endure forever, 
irrevocably. 

In the midst of these four scribes, in a green field, is the treasure 
of Holy Church, the precious blood of Jesus Christ, from which 
this Testament is made. And the Virgin Mary, who helped Him 
to conquer, who holds Him on one side and calls all to come and 
inquire whether they have any part in this Testament. And St. 
Peter on the other side, who was the first treasurer, who holds 
the key, is ready to give to each person his part in the Testament. 
And so that each person can readily see what is there, the mirror 
is in the middle of the treasure where one can understand it read- 
ily. Therefore, reflect on your life and see Jesus Christ before you 
and the instruments of His passion, and watch whether you do 
His will well. 

And then comes the shore of the streams that issue from the 
side; these are the seven sacraments that you see under the seven 
large letters of the psalter, which the Holy Spirit leads through 
the seven gifts to the severi virtues, for that is the path which the 
life of man and woman should follow is this world. And therefore 
I put the seven virtues under the seven matins of the psalter, for 
by matin we understand life, and by vespers, its ending, according 
to the Scriptures, And therefore I put the end of the world on the 
‘day of judgment at vespers: Dixit Dominus. And do not take the 
path to the left where there are the seven vices opposed to the 
seven virtues. And thus you will come to the general reckoning : 
on the day of judgment, which you see painted above Dixit Domi- 
nus. And you will have this gracious gift that God will give to 
His friends when He will say: Come here my friends who have 
done my will. Take the kingdom of paradise which is given over 
to you forever, without end. To this kingdom may the Holy Spirit 
conduct and lead us, and may Jesus Christ, who is blessed 
throughout all generations, receive us. Amen, amen, amen. 
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Valois Legitimacy: Editorial Changes in Charles V's Grandes 


Chroniques de France 


Anne Dawson Hedeman 


Charles V's Grandes Chroniques de France (Paris, Biblio- 
théque Nationale ms fr. 2813) is one of the most luxurious 
manuscripts that was produced for the bibliophile king.’ It 
is also the first Grandes Chroniques to include the newly 
written portion of the chronicle dealing with the reigns of 
John the Good and his son, Charles V. Despite the impor- 
tance of this manuscript as à whole, scholarly attention has 
focused almost exclusively on the most elaborate subcycle 
cf the chronicle — the extensive and densely illustrated ac- 
count of the visit of the Holy Roman Emperor Charles IV 
to his nephew, Charles V, in Paris in 4378.2 This description 
only appears in its entirety in Charles v's copy of the 
Grandes Chroniques. Other texts and illustrations in this 
manuscript are equally rare, but have not received com- 
parable attention. Thus in critical editions of the Grandes 
Chroniques, Paulin Paris and Roland Delachenal identified 
four illustrated textual substitutions in Charles V’s manu- 
script, but did not analyze them in depth. Delachenal, fol- 
lowed by François Avril, postulated a political motivation 
for these changes, specifically to emphasize the English 
king's status as vassal of the French ruler.‘ Further, Thomas 
hypothesized that these changes were contemporary with 
the imperial visit.° 

As will be seen, a codicological analysis of Charles V's 
manuscript (Appendix 1) demonstrates that the substitu- 


Earlier versions of this paper were presented in March, 1981, at the 
seminar on medieval historiography conducted by M. Bernard Guenée at 
the Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, Paris, and in April, 1982, at the Middle At- 
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Washington, D.C. This material forms part of my dissertation, “The Il- 
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1940; Delachenal, 1909-1931, passim; Calmette, passim; and P. Schramm, 
Der kénig von Frankreich, 1, Darmstadt, 1960, 236-245. 

For Charles V's role as literary patron, see L. Delisle, Recherches sur 
la librairie de Charles V, 2 vols., Paris, 1907; Paris, 1968; F Avril, Man- 
uscript Painting at the Court of France: The Fourteenth Century, New 
York, 1978; Sherman, 1969: Paris, Grand Palais, Les Fastes du Gothique: 
Le Siècle de Charles V, Paris, 1981. 

Specialized studies include Sherman, 1977; idem, ‘Some Visual Defi- 
nition in the Illustrations of Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics and Politics 
in the French Translation of Nicole Oresme,” Art Bulletin, 11x, 1977, 320ff.; 
idem, “A Second Instruction to the Reader from Nicole Oresme, Trans- 
lator of Aristotle's Politics and Economics,” Art Bulletin, 1x1, 1979, 468ff.; 


tions were made simultaneously and with great attention 
towards integrating these new manuscript pages into the 
codex. This raises a question: if the four substitutions were 
planned at the same time, do they express a coherent idea? 

Į will propose that the substitution of four sets of illus- 
trated texts has the legitimization of the Valois succession 
as its primary goal. I will demonstrate this thesis through 
an examination of the codicological structure of the 
Grandes Chroniques and an analysis of the four sets of 
inserted texts and miniatures within their codicological 
grouping. Such an examination makes explicit the way in 
which the editor of Charles V's codex suppressed texts that 
detracted from this goal and introduced texts and illustra- 
tions that furthered it. Through its editing, this copy of the 
Grandes Chroniques, the first to include the lives of John 
the Good and Charles V, became a unique expression of 
Charles V's political and dynastic concerns. 

The problem of the French succession that plagued 
Charles V and other early Valois rulers had its roots in the 
reigns of the last few Capetian kings. When Louis X died 
in 1316 without a male heir, his wife was pregnant.° Louis's 
brother, Philip, was named regent for the duration of the 
pregnancy and, when the newborn son died, he became 
king because a regency council had eliminated the possi- 
bility of Louis's daughter succeeding him. Like his older 


S. Off Dunlap Smith, “Illustrations of Raoul de Praelles's Translation of 
Saint Augustine's City of God between 1375 and 1420, Vols. 1 and II,” 
Ph.D. diss., New York University, 1975: and D. Byrne, “Rex Imago Dei: 
Charles V of France and the Livre des propriétés des choses,” Journal of 
Medieval History, Vu, 1981, 97fF. 


2 H. Neureither, Das Bild Karls in der zeitgendsisischen französischen 
Geschichtsschreibung, Ph.D. diss. Heidelberg, 1964: Thomas. 


3 Paris, vi, 492-493; Delachenal, 1910-1920, Vol. 391, xi. For an outline 
of the Grandes Chroniques literary sources, see G. Spiegel, The Chronicle 
Tradition of Saint-Denis: A Survey, Brookline, Mass., and Leyden, 1978. 


4 Delachenal, 1910-1920, Vol. 391, xi, and Paris, 1968, 112, suggest that 
two of the insertions, those concerning homage, were added in order to 
emphasize the status of the English king, the Duke of Guyenne, a5 à vassal 
of the French king. 


5 Thomas, 88; Thomas stresses the role of the inserted pages in empha- 
sizing the sovereignty of the French king over the English king for his 
French possessions. He further suggests, “Le fait que cette question vitale, 
d'où est née la guerre de Cent ans, ait êté longuement débattue, entre 
l'Empereur Charles IV et Charles V, permet au moins de supposer que les 
cartons sont à peu près contemporains de la visite de Charles IV à Paris." 


6 For an outline of the problem of the French succession see R. Cazelles, 
35ff. 
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brother, Philip V died without a male heir and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Charles IV. At his death, Charles 
IV, too, left a daughter and a Pregnant queen. Because the 


pretender, Charles of Navarre, began to maneuver for the 
throne only during the 1350's. 

Rival claims for the throne created a climate in which 
the Valois were compelled to defend their right to France. 


oric was also important: it is reflected in works like the 
revised copy of the Grandes Chroniques belonging to 


LA Codicological Analysis of Charles V's Grandes 
Chroniques 

An analysis of Charles V's Grandes Chroniques reveals 
that the manuscript was completed in four separate cam- 


addition, subtraction, or substitution of folios. Nine of these 
changes result directly from decisions to extend the chron- 


7 See Appendix 1, Delachenal, 1910-1920, Vol. 391, x; Thomas, 88-89, 95- 
96. 


* For this final stage, see Avril (as in note 1), 109. 
°? Viard, Vol. 438, 308. 
© Ibid, 310-311, This is the most common version, appearing in twenty- 


refers unflatteringly to Philip of Valois’s request for the ab- 
bey's gold crucifix as a war subsidy, despite a Papal in- 


without a gap. Analysis of the texts near the cancelled leaves 


one of the twenty-three Grandes Chroniques whose texts I examined. 

" Ibid, The only other manuscript to include this elaborate Passage — a 
crudely decorated book in Brussels dating from the early 15th century 
(Brussels, Bibl. Roy. Albert I, ms 2) — omits the discussion of the ne; 
gotiation and breaking of the treaty, thus mitigating the anti-English stance 


of the paragraph. 


suggests that these excisions may be the result of editing 
comparable to that performed earlier in the text of Philip 
af Valois's life. 

The gathering containing the end of the emperor's visit 
(wx) is the first shortened gathering. The first few leaves 
of the next gathering (Lx1v) contain a detailed transcription 
of the testimony of Jacques la Rue, Charles of Navarre's 
chamberlain, who confessed to complicity in a plot to poi- 
sen Charles V. A large illuminated initial distinguishes this 
passage which appears only in Charles V's copy of the 
Grandes Chroniques and is one of the few unillustrated 
texts to be given special prominence. An ample sprinkling 
of scribal notas in the margins further stresses its impor- 
tance. Apparently, after writing eight folios of the previous 
gathering, the scribe either decided to include Jacques la 
Rue’s testimony and cancelled two leaves to insert the text 
in its proper sequence at the beginning of the next gath- 
ering, or after beginning the text, he decided to emphasize 
its significance with an enlarged initial and, therefore, can- 
celled pages to recopy the testimony. 

The gathering that begins with Jacques la Rue’s testi- 
mony (ixrv) also lacks its last two folios and also is fol- 
lowed by a document whose elaborate initial signals its 
importance. In this case, the document recorded on the fo- 
lie directly after the two cancelled leaves is a Latin dec- 
laration dated August 2, 1378, which proclaims the election 
of the Archbishop of Bar as Pope Urban VI. Urban's elec- 
tien marked the beginning of the Schism, an event politi- 
cally important to Charles V who supported Urban's rival 
in Avignon, Clement VII. Of all the texts shown by a cod- 
icelogical analysis of Charles V's manuscript to have been 
of special concern, this alone appears in every copy of the 
Grandes Chroniques containing the life of Charles V. Un- 
like additions or corrections discussed above, which dealt 
exclusively with Charles's special preoccupations such as 
the relationship between the English and French monar- 
chies, the document announcing the beginning of the 
Schism was important to a wider audience. Thus it was 
included in later copies of the Grandes Chroniques. 

These examples document a concern in the second and 
third stages of the chronicle’s production to politicize the 
chronicle text — to introduce documents or to change de- 
scriptions of events in order to promote the Valois kings. 
Similar concerns also motivated the substitution during the 
third stage of execution of four illustrated texts for texts 


12 The confession of Jacques la Rue appears in Charles V's personal copy 
of the Grandes Chroniques and in the continuations of the Chronique 
abrégée of Guillaume de Nangis, a text that depends heavily on the ac- 
couat of Charles V in Bibl. Nat. ms fr. 2813. See Delachenal, 1910-1920, 
Vol. 438, ili, and Vol. 375, 286-305; L. Delisle, “Mémoires sur les ouvrages 
de Guillaume de Nangis,” Mémoire de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, xxvn, 1873, 287ff. 

In Charles V's Grandes Chroniques manuscript, large initials and ac- 
companying baguettes rarely distinguish unillustrated texts. When they 
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already existing in the portion of the chronicle written by 
Henri de Trévou. 


u. The Illustrated Substitution 

Because of the special relationship between text and im- 
age in the four sets of substituted leaves written by Raoulet 
d'Orléans during the third stage of execution, this group 
demands study as a unit. All these folios contain texts and 
images that are unique to Charles V’s Grandes Chroniques. 
They comprise two texts dealing with homage illustrated 
with three miniatures, a third text describing events that 
surrounded Philip of Valois’s succession to the throne of 
France illustrated with one miniature, and a fourth text, a 
short prefatory paragraph to the Life of Saint Louis, with 
a full-page frontispiece and author's portrait. The inclusion 
of images to illustrate, and occasionally to elaborate upon, 
textual changes complicates the function of these substi- 
tuted leaves within the Grandes Chroniques. Seen together, 
these folios express a coherent idea. They constitute a force- 
ful reaffirmation of the legitimacy of the Valois line in re- 
sponse to English claims to the French throne — a 
reaffirmation accomplished in part by the assertion of par- 
allels between Saint Louis and his Valois descendents. 


A. Homage 

Homage owed to the French king by the English ruler 
for his duchies in France had long been an issue between 
France and England and was of particular importance to 
the early Valois rulers. The homage demanded by Philip of 
Valois upon his accession to the throne in 1328 had its roots 
in the Treaty of Paris of 1259, which included among the 
conditions of peace the ceding of certain lands to England 
in return for the English king’s homage. Criticized for hav- 
ing alienated important lands in this treaty in exchange for 
mere homage, Saint Louis had defended the treaty, as Join- 
ville notes, by retorting, “It seems to me that that which I 
give Henry III I use well, because he was not my vassal, 
and because of this event he enters into my homage.’'* Ap- 
parently the English also fully realized the importance of 
homage, since English kings contrived to avoid renewing 
it with each change of reign. Indeed, in the seventy-two 
years between the initial treaty of 1259 and Edward H's 
letter of 1331 — each represented by texts inserted into 
Charles V's Grandes Chroniques — the sole instance of liege 
homage occurred when Edward | paid homage to Philip IV 


occur in the portion of Bibl. Nat. ms fr. 2813 written by the second scribe, 
they generally introduce treaties, charters, or events of clear political 
importance. 


13 For the following, see Gavrilovitch, passim.; and E, Déprez, Les Pré- 
liminaires de la Guerre de Cent Ans: La Papauté, la France et l'Angleterre 
1328-1342 (Bibliothèque des Ecoles Françaises d'Athènes et de Rome, fas- 
cicule Lxxxvi), Paris, 1902. 


14 Joinville, Vie de Saint Louis, quoted by Gavrilovitch, 49. 
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of France in 1286.15 When Philip of Valois came to the 
throne in 1328 he, like his predecessors, summoned the 
English king to pay homage for his duchies in France. Ed- 
ward III arrived at Amiens in 1329 but pledged the less 
binding, simple homage to the French ruler there, asking 
permission to return to England and verify through a study 
of royal records whether he owed the French king liege 
homage. Upon his return, and with the prodding of French 
scholars sent to speed the English research in their archives, 
Edward decided that he should have performed liege hom- 
age in 1329 and sent the letter of 1331 confirming his 
decision. 

The issue of homage is the focus of two of the four sets 
of substituted leaves in Charles V’s Grandes Chroniques. 
As Paulin Paris and others noted,1f these insertions expand 
` the lives of Saint Louis (chapter 84) and Philip of Valois 
(chapter 6) by replacing shorter accounts of homage with 
three miniatures and the texts of two documents from the 
trésor des chartes — the Treaty of Paris, concluded be- 
tween Saint Louis and Henry III of England in 1259, and 
the letter sent in 1331 from Edward III of England to Philip 
of Valois. 

The position of the first miniature of homage is signifi- 
cant (Fig. 1). It is placed directly before the transcription 
of the Treaty of Paris, rather than in the traditional place 
at the head of the chapter. Henry’s homage to Saint Louis 
precedes the text of the treaty in which the English first 
agreed to pay liege homage to the French king and his heirs 
for the lands given them by the French (parts of Ponthieu, 
Bordeaux, Bayonne, and Gascony) and to renounce English 
claims to lands held by the French in Normandy, Anjou, 
Touraine, Maine, and Poitiers.” In this miniature Henry 
III kneels before Saint Louis and clasps his hand while wit- 
nesses peer from either side of the royal pair and from the 
lower margin of the page. 

In the second insertion, two miniatures (Figs. 2 and 3) 
illustrate the letter sent to Philip of Valois in 1331. This 
letter not only confirmed that Edward III's homage in 1329 
should, in retrospect, be considered liege but also described 


15 Gavrilovitch, 50. The homage before Philip IV is the most common 
scene of homage in copies of the Grandes Chroniques. It occurs in twenty- 
eight of fifty-five illuminated copies that I have consulted. To my knowl- 
edge, no other manuscript pictures the homage before Saint Louis. Only 
two other royal manuscripts (Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms fr. 10135 and London, 
Brit. Lib. Royal 20 C vu) include the homage of Edward II before Philip 
of Valois as the miniature for chapter six of Philip of Valois’s life. In 
addition, a small group of related manuscripts (Paris, Bibl. Nat. us fr. 
2606, London, Brit. Lib. Add. ms 15289, Oxford, Bodl. Douce 217, and 
London, Guildhall ms 244) begin the life of Philip of Valois with a scene 
of homage. The moment of the ceremony chosen in these images of hom- 
age varies, ranging from the osculum, or kiss, to variants of the immixtio 
manuum, to transitional movements (e.g., advancing towards the king, 
extending a hand, beginning to kneel). Some of these pictures are com- 
parable to the smaller images of homage appearing in the lives of Saint 
Louis and Philip of Valois in Charles V's Grandes Chroniques, but none 
are as detailed as the two-column miniature in Charles V’s manuscript. 


16 Paris, vi, 192-93; Delachenal, 1910-1920, Vol. 391, xi; Paris, 1968, 112; 
and Thomas, 88. 


the form for all future ceremonies of homage.” The first 
illustration to this chapter, placed directly after the chap- 
ter’s rubric, freezes the English king’s action as he prepared 
to kneel and extend his hands to clasp those of the French 
monarch. The second picture, at the bottom of the folio 
on which the letter begins, captures a later moment of the 
ceremony in an illustration whose details were drawn di- 
rectly from the description of homage given in the letter. 
In this two-column miniature, Edward kneels and places 
his hands, which are rendered in a scale larger than the rest 
of the image, within those of the French king. The French 
monarch is aided by his chamberlain, a man dressed in a 
long, side-split mantle or hérigaut marked at the shoulder 
by three bands of white. The action of the chamberlain 
marks the instant of the swearing of the oath, the submis- 
sion of the English ruler before French authority. 

Specific details in the three illustrations elaborate upon 
their texts, strengthening their political content. The pre- 
scribed ritual of homage dictated the gesture of immixtio 
manuum, the role of the chamberlain, and the presence of 
witnesses.” Additional visual details supplement the text 
to stress further the English king’s submission to his French 
lord. Thus in all three miniatures the English king’s dress 
does not coincide with that normally worn during the cer- 
emony of homage. The ceremony demands that the person 
swearing homage be bareheaded, but the English ruler 
wears a heavy. gold crown in all three pictures. This de- 
viation was doubtless caused by a need to identify Henry 
and Edward through the attributes of kingship. Indeed, 
contemporary illustrations of homage such as those dec- 
orating Charles V's manuscript of the Hommages du Comté 
de Clermont, known through a later copy by Gaigniéres, 
often present figures costumed so that the reader can iden- 
tify them through details of dress.” In the image of the 
homage of Louis II of Bourbon from this manuscript, for 
instance, court personages are easily identified by their 
arms. Further, Louis is not bareheaded while offering hom- 
age but wears a thin circlet. 

Visual details in the miniatures of the Grandes Chro- 


17 For the full text of the added treaty, see Viard, Vol. 429, 208-216. 
18:For the text of the letter, see Viard, Vol. 438, 101-04. 


19 For a study of feudalism that describes the ceremony in the 9th to the 
13th centuries, see F, L. Ganshoff, Feudalism, London, 1960. In this study, 
Ganshoff isolated two essential parts of the ceremony of homage — the 
immixtio manuum in which the vassal knelt, bareheaded and without 
weapons, to place his hands within those of his lord, and the volo, in 
which he expressed his intention to serve. These two necessary elements 
were often followed by the osculum, or kiss, a gesture that, while not 
required by the ceremony of homage, became a traditional portion of 
homage in France. See Ganshoff, 71-72. Also useful is J. Le Goff, “Le 
Ritual symbolique de la vassalité,” Pour un Autre Moyen Age. Temps, 
travail et culture en Occident, Paris, 1977, 349-420. 


20 For the Hommages de la Comté de Clermont, whose lost original dated 
from 1373, see Comte de Lugay, “Le Comté de Clermont au Beauvaisis,” 
Revue historique, nobiliare et biographique, xın, 1876, 265ff., 388ff., 
467ff.; xıv, 1877, 42ff., 227H., 310ff., 376ff., for an edition based upon 
Gaigniéres’s copy (Bibl. Nat. us fr. 20082). Several of the detached draw- 
ings by Gaigniéres are reproduced by Sherman, 1969, pls. 28-30. 





1 Homage of Henry III Before Saint Louis. Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms 
fr. 2813, fol. 290 (photo: Bibliothèque Nationale). 


niques increase the importance of the submission. The Eng- 
lish monarch paid homage in 1259 and 1329 as Duke of 
Gascony and Ponthieu, not as King of England. His rep- 
resentation in royal regalia, occasioned by a need for visual 
clarity, presents the event as the homage of a king rather 
than a duke.” Although further heraldic research is nec- 
essary, it is tempting to see the addition of crowns to the 
traditional English arms as yet another way of emphasizing 
the King’s submission.” 

The text added to Charles V's Grandes Chroniques is one 
of a series of contemporary letters that document the ne- 
gctiations between Philip of Valois and Edward III and pro- 
vide clear descriptions of the ceremonies of plain and liege 
homage. These descriptions make it clear that the only dis- 
tinction between the two ceremonies was the wording of 


21 For a discussion of the peace treaty of 1259 and for a description of the 
resultant conflicts over homage, see Gavrilovitch, passim; and Déprez (as 
in note 13), passim. 

The problem of homage between the English and French rulers discussed 
by Gavrilovitch and Déprez has as additional background the issue of 
English homage for Normandy. Indeed, even before the Norman conquest 
of 1066, the Norman dukes’ independence made homage to a French ruler 
problematic. Once the Norman dukes became kings of England, the prob- 
lem became even more complex since the English king remained king even 
when called to function as a duke, As a result, the Norman kings of Eng- 
land avoided homage for over one hundred years, paying it only when 
it become politically expedient. On this subject, see C.W. Hollister, “Nor- 
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2 Homage of Edward Ill Before Philip of Valois. Paris, Bibl. 
Nat. ms fr. 2813, fol. 357 (photo: Bibliothèque Nationale). 





3 Homage of Edward III Before Philip of Valois. Paris, Bibl. 
Nat. ms fr. 2813, fol. 357v (photo: Bibliothèque Nationale). 


mandy, France and the Anglo-Norman Regnum,” Speculum, 11, 1976, 
202ff. 

I would like to thank Gabrielle Spiegel for discussing the problem of 
homage with me. 


22 The English arms (three gold leopards passant on a red ground) include 
leopards that do not wear crowns in every other copy of the Grandes 
Chroniques that I have studied which contains arms. The traditional Eng- 
lish heraldry also appears in Charles V's book in the Grandes Entremets, 
the only miniature beside the pictures of homage to include the Eng'sh 
arms. 
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the oath.” Thus the events represented in the added min- 
iatures — the chamberlain's speech for the French king and 
the immixtio manuum — were part of each ceremony. Al- 
though these illustrations do not represent the important 
distinction between forms of homage, the submission sym- 
bolized by the gesture of immixtio manuum represented in 
these pictures was as political an issue in the late fourteenth 
century as the propriety of liege or plain homage had been 
at the beginning of Philip of Valois’s reign. English writers 
seized upon the discussion of the performance or non-per- 
formance of this symbolic gesture to question Valois legit- 
imacy. Froissart, in a redaction of his chronicle that may 
be identical to that presented to the English queen, Philippa 
of Hainaut, in 1361, included an account of Edward III's 
homage before Philip of Valois which denied that the Eng- 
lish king had submitted to the French ruler. Despite the 
existence in England of duplicates of the documents on 
homage, Froissart claimed that “the King Edward of Eng- 
land did homage by mouth [i.e., kiss] and words only, 
without putting his hands between the hands of the king 
of France. ...’* A little later he asserted, “... many murmur 
in England that their lord was closer to the heritage of 
France than was King Philip.”*5 

This account of the homage of 1329 gains added signif- 
icance from an examination of the textual sources of Frois- 
sart's history. Froissart, like many medieval chroniclers, 
assembled his history from the works of others. With the 
exception of four portions of text, Book 1 of Froissart’s 
compilation copied the chronicle of Jean le Bel.2° The de- 
scription of homage cited above is one of these few original 
passages grafted onto Jean le Bel's text by Froissart to pro- 
duce the first redaction of his chronicle. The introduction 


# This phenomenon was noted for earlier periods by Ganshoff (as in note 
19), 93, The ceremony of liege homage described by the letter of 1331 (see 
note 18) can be contrasted with a letter of 1329, describing the simple 
homage actually performed at Amiens in 1329, reproduced in T. Rymer, 
Foedera, Conventiones, Litterae et cujus cunque generis acta Publica inter 
Reges Angliae et alios quis quis Imperatores, Reges ..., 11, Pt. 2, London, 
1816, 765. 


* All translations into English in the text are my own. “Et me samble que 
li rois Edouwars d'Engleterre fist adonc hommage, de bouce et de parolle 
tant seulement, sans les mains mettre entre les mains dou roy de France, 
ou prince ou prelat deputé par lui.” Froissart, Chronique de Froissart (So- 
ciété de l'histoire de la France, Vols. 147-148), ed. S. Luce, Paris, 1869, 
95. 


25 “Car ja murmuroient li pluseur en Engleterre que leurs sires estoit plus 
procains de l'iretage de France que li rois Philippes”: ibid., 97. 

Recent research by Palmer has made interpretation of these passages 
and analysis of Froissart’s work as a whole more difficult. Palmer dem- 
onstrated that all existing versions of Froissart's chronicle contain refer- 
ences to historical events which date their composition to the 1390's at 
the earliest. In addition, he shows that no pure first or second edition of 
the text exists; each manuscript contains a mixture, to differing degrees, 
of what originally may have been first and second redactions. Until fur- 
ther research along these lines is accomplished, we will not know with 
certainty whether the passage on homage was present in the earliest re- 
daction, which was presumably identical with that given the English queen 
in 1361. It is reasonably likely that this text was part of the original ver- 
sion. It appears in each of the so-called editions of the manuscript, except 


into a text destined for the English queen of this particular 
account questioning the legitimacy of the French ruling 
house doubtless reflects contemporary English political 
rhetoric. 

In the alterations of Charles V's Grandes Chroniques, 
comparable distortions of the English ceremony of homage 
bolster the French position. The texts added after 1378 to 
Charles's book promote the legitimacy of the Valois line. 
Textual changes in the manuscript manipulate the descrip- 
tion of events of 1329 to stress the English king’s unequi- 
vocal acceptance of the Valois succession at Philip of 
Valois’s accession, rather than three years later. In the 
French king's book, the chapter describing the actual cer- 
emony of homage of 1329 incorporates the letter written 
in 1331. The paragraph preceding the letter misrepresents 
the event, stating that the plain homage paid in 1329 was 
just like the liege homage described in the letter. Charles's 
manuscript reports, “Thus the English king did homage to 
the king of France in the form and manner contained in the 
charter sealed with the seal of the king of England, whose 
terms follow"? Moreover, to eliminate any shred 
of doubt, the rubric at the beginning of the chapter, though 
written by Raoulet d'Orléans, was edited further to present 
the same message (Fig. 4). Its corrected version, “How the 
king of England went to sea to go to the city of Amiens to 
pay homage to the king of France for the duchy of Aquitaine 
and for the county of Ponthieu as vassal of the king of 
France,” suggested that the homage was freely offered. The 
original rubric showed the English king as a less willing 
participant: “How the king of England went to sea to go 
to the city of Amiens where the above-mentioned king had 
to pay homage to the king of France. ...’8 


in that contained in a manuscript in Amiens which Palmer has shown to 
be edited to be pro-French and whose authenticity as a work of Froissart 
may deserve further exploration. The version in the manuscript in Amiens 
stated simply that Edward paid homage: “Et fist la li roys d'Engleterre 
homage au roy de France de la conte de Ponthieu qu’il tenoit, et de la 
terre de Gascoingne de tout ce qu'il en appertenoit au roy.” 

See J.J.N. Palmer, “Book I (1325-1378) and Its Sources,” Froissart: His- 
torian, ed. J.J.N. Palmer, Totowa, 1981, 7-24: and, for the text of the 
version of the chronicle in the manuscript from Amiens, Baron J.B.M.C. 
Kervyn de Lettenhove, Oeuvres de Froissart, u, Brussels, 1867, 231. 

% Ibid., xviii. 

27 “A donc fist le roy d'Angleterre hommage au roy de France, en la forme 
et manière que contenu est en la chartre scellée du seel du roy d'Angleterre 
dont la teneur s'ensuit.” Viard, Vol. 438, 101. 

This short paragraph is preceded and followed by rubrics that restate 
the same message: “Comment le Roy d'Angleterre fist hommage au Roy 
de France à Amiens de la duchie d'aquitaine et de la conté de pontieu si 
comme faire devoit” and “Ci apres s'ensuit la teneur de la charte scellée 
que le Roy d'Angleterre donna la quelle contient la manière de l'hommage 
que le Roy d'Angleterre fist à Amiens au Roy de France des terres dessus 
nommées.” Viard, Vol. 438, 101. 


28 “Comment le roy d'Angleterre se mist en mer pour venir en la cite 
d'Amiens (ou le Roy d'Angleterre dessus dit devoit) faire hommage au 
roy de France de la duchie d’Acquitaine et de la conté de pontieu comme 
homme du roy de France.” The portion of the rubric that I have placed 
in parentheses was crossed out in red in the manuscript and is omitted in 
the critical edition. See Viard, Vol. 438, 99. 


The inserted miniatures of homage thus function on three 
levels. At their simplest, they provide a clear illustration 
for the inserted documents. On a more complicated level, 
they underline the importance of the homage by focusing 
the viewer's attention on the gesture of submission and by 
emphasizing the importance of the ceremony through de- 
tails of costume. On the third and most complex level, these 
inserted scenes and texts of homage illustrate Charles V's 
historic speech before his uncle, the Holy Roman Emperor 
Charles IV, in 1378 — an event recorded during the third 
stage of execution of this manuscript (Appendix 11). This 
speech, given before the royal council. and the university 
community, outlined a litany of English provocations jus- 
tifying the French resumption of war. Charles V opened his 
discourse with a description of the two incidents of hom- 
age, which are painted with extraordinary care and added 
to the manuscript. He then discussed the treaty of Brétigny 
and the letter of confirmation of the treaty that outlined 
the renunciations to which the English agreed. The French 
king explained how, at each turn, the English had broken 
their word; they aided Charles of Navarre and condoned 
the Black Prince's atrocities in France. He emphasized that 
the French continued, despite these breaches of faith, to 
senc messengers beseeching the English to rectify matters. 
Finally, Charles concluded, his nation had no alternative 
but to recommence war with the English. 

Although a transcription of the speech itself does not 
occur in the Grandes Chroniques, the account of the speech 
that is included in the text places great emphasis on proof 
for Charles's assertions. References to documents shown to 
the emperor appear throughout this description. For ex- 
ample, the emperor was shown the “letters on this matter” 
G.e., the letter of 1331 on homage), the “other older chart- 
ers” in which “the kings of England renounced lands” (i.e., 
Treaty of Paris), and the “treaty of the peace” (i.e., Treaty 
of Brétigny). Almost all of these texts either already existed 
in the Grandes Chroniques or were added to Charles V's 
personal copy when the manuscript was continued after 
1378. 

Charles V's speech made an impact on other portions of 
the manuscript. Marginal notes written by Raoulet d'Or- 
léans accompany almost all the other events that were cited 
by Charles V in his discourse and described earlier in the 
Grandes Chroniques. Although notas are the most com- 
mon, sometimes detailed marginalia appear which make it 
especially evident that the texts they accompany were sin- 
gled out specifically because of their relationship to the 
speech, One annotation corrects the original narrative. A 
text written during the second stage of execution discusses 
the imprisonment by the Black Prince of representatives of 


2° For a full transcription of the description of Charles V's speech and an 
outline of its relationship to marginal annotations and to substituted texts 
and miniatures, see Appendix 1. In this article, I have assigned chapter 
numbers to the rubrics given in the chapter list in Delachenal, 1910-1920, 
Vol. 348, 1-24, for the lives of John the Good and Charles V. In each life 
the ccronation is the first chapter. 


30", Et encore detient en trés grant contempt et meprisement du roy et 
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4 Corrected rubric for chapter 6 of Philip of Valois's Life. 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms fr. 2813, fol. 357 (photo: Bibliothéque 
Nationale). 


Charles V (chapter 20). It states clearly that the Black Prince 
held the prisoners for a long time and “still holds them, in 
great contempt of the king and his sovereignty."#* Next to 
this statement is a marginal note, underlined and framed 
by brown pen lines, which states, “Note: he had them 
killed.” Charles V incorporated this version into his speech 
when, in listing the excesses of the Black Prince, he said 
that the prince “had them taken and murdered evilly, 
against God and justice and in offense of the king and of 
the realm of France.” This example is one of many* that 
prove that the director of the manuscript's layout carefully 
underlined the relationship between portions of text exe- 
cuted during the first and second stages of execution of the 
book and that written after the emperor's visit in 1378. The 
introduction of new texts containing specific images and 
the addition of detailed marginal notes to texts already 
present in the manuscript elaborate upon events and doc- 
uments cited in Charles V's speech. 


B. The Coronation of Philip of Valois 

The third substitution of text and image focuses exclu- 
sively on the problem of Valois legitimacy. In Charles V's 
Grandes Chroniques, the first chapter of the life of Philip 
of Valois substitutes, as Paulin Paris and Viard noted, a 


de sa souverainete, et en actemptant et entreprenant contre ycelles sou- 
verainetez.” Delachenal, 1910-1920, Vol. 375, 99. 


53! “Nota qu'il les fist mourir.” 


22". Les fist prendre et murtrier mauvaisement, contre Dieu et justice, 
et en offense du Roy et du royaume de France.” Delachenal, 1910-1920, 
Vol. 375, 254. 


* For further examples, see Appendix 11. 
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fol. 353v (photo: Bibliothéque Nationale). 


description of Philip’s uncontested accession to the throne 
for the traditional discussion that outlines English and Na- 
varrist claims.” 

The care with which this alteration was accomplished is 
striking. Text, rubric, and illustration differ from those ap- 
pearing in all other Grandes Chroniques. The miniature of 
the Coronation of Philip at the head of the first chapter 
initially appears to be a logical choice for the first illustra- 
tion to a king's reign (Fig. 5) and thus understandably has 
not attracted attention. Yet, in almost every manuscript of 
the Grandes Chroniques postdating Charles's copy, the im- 


4 Viard, Vol. 438, 71-72. 


35 Charles's Grandes Chroniques alone includes as the first chapter's head- 
ing, “Le premier chapitre. Comment Philippe conte de Valois ot le gou- 
vernement du royaume et de son courronnement.” More frequently, the 
first chapter's rubric is "Le premier chapitre parle des questions auquel 
devoit estre commis le gouvernement du royaume.” The latter rubric was 
omitted from the critical editions of Delachenal and Paris. 

No manuscripts that predate Charles V's Grandes Chroniques and con- 
tain the life of Philip of Valois survive. Nevertheless, several later man- 
uscripts contain evidence for the existence of a version of the Grandes 


age and rubric for the first chapter differ from this one. A 
discussion between barons, a homage, or a battle scene most 
commonly illustrates the text, instead of the coronation 
pictured in Charles’s manuscript. 

A correction to the list of chapters dealing with Philip 
of Valois, overlooked by compilers of critical editions of 
the Grandes Chroniques, suggests that the text surviving 
in later manuscripts, and most often illustrated by the ba- 
ronial debate, may also have been the original in Charles 
V's copy. At the beginning of the chapter list (Fig. 6) on a 
folio written by Henri de Trévou, the rubric for chapter 
one was carefully scraped and that concerning the coro- 
nation substituted by the second scribe, Raoulet d'Orléans. 
Thus the new rubric (‘How Philip, Count of Valois, re- 
ceived the government of the realm and of his coronation”) 
modifies the rubric found in later manuscripts (“The first 
chapter addresses the question of to whom the government 
of the realm should be entrusted”).* 

Just as the changed rubric and text in Charles V's Grandes 
Chroniques gloss over the difficult transition of dynasty 
from Capetian to Valois, the new miniature presents a 
smooth transfer of power. By illustrating the accession of 
Philip of Valois with a coronation, this miniature under- 
lines his continuity with those who had reigned before. Few 
modern readers looking at the revised account in Charles 
V's manuscript would suspect that the accession of Philip 
to the throne was one of the major causes of the Hundred 
Years War. 


C. The Life of Saint Louis 

The importance of the fourth insert, the frontispiece to 
the Life of Saint Louis (Fig. 7),% can best be understood 
against the background of Valois interest in the royal saint. 
The frontispiece comprises six scenes: The Nativity and Ed- 
ucation of Saint Louis, Saint Louis’s Care for the Leper at 
Royaumont, Saint Louis Washing the Feet of the Poor, The 
Burial of the Crusaders’ Bones at Sidon, and Saint Louis's 
Submission to Whipping by His Confessor. This image glo- 
rifies the ancestor of the Capetian and Valois lines and rein- 
forces the preoccupation with dynastic legitimacy conveyed 
by the other inserted texts and illuminations. 


Chroniques terminating with the life of Philip of Valois. Both Bibl. Nat. 
Ms fr. 17270 and Bibl. Nat. ms fr. 10135 close in 1350, and Bibl. Nat. ms 
fr. 20350, though continuing through the life of Charles V to the coro- 
nation of Charles VI, ends the life of Philip of Valois with the rubric, “Ci 
fenissent les Croniques de France.” See Spiegel (as in note 3), 122. 

3° The fourth insert comprises a full-page frontispiece with six scenes, a 


short prefatory paragraph, and an author portrait of a monk. For the text 
see Viard, Vol. 429, 25. 


The first Valois kings used images of Saint Louis as 
expressions of their descent from the holy king to empha- 
size the legitimacy of their rule. Philip of Valois viewed 
hirnself as the head of the Capetian house, and often used 
references to Saint Louis, particularly during the first trou- 
bled years of his reign, to add the prestige of his royal 
ancestor to his own acts.” Philip ordered coinage early in 
his reign “of the weight and law of Saint Louis,” and re- 
frained from doctoring its composition until 1337 because 
of the value of its symbolic connection.” Also during his 
reign, between 1329 and 1331, a series of documents issued 
by the French chancellery adopted the form employed by 
the Capetians. Cazelles noted that this literary form was 
abandoned as soon as Edward III recognized his homage 
as liege, thereby confirming the legitimacy of the Valois 
succession. 

Pictorial evidence further reveals Philip of Valois’s desire 
to emphasize his continuous descent from the Capetian 
race. A lost panel, preserved in drawings, from the chapel 
of Saint Michael in the royal palace commemorates a po- 
litical event of 1350 — the attachment of the Dauphiné to 
France — by portraying Philip of Valois and the first Dau- 
phin, later Charles V, kneeling under the protection of Saint 
Louis within a crucifixion.” 

Charles V promoted dynastic legitimacy even more em- 
phatically than had Philip of Valois. His decision to be 
crowned on Trinity Sunday, like his grandfather, stressed 
continuity within the new dynasty.’ A further expression 
of dynastic pride was the tomb program at St.-Denis. 
Shertly after his coronation, Charles commissioned tombs 
for both his grandparents, Philip of Valois and his first wife, 
Jearne of Burgundy, for his father, John the Good, for him- 
self, and for his queen, Jeanne of Bourbon, in order to place 
the first three Valois kings next to their Capetian, Carolin- 
giar, and Merovingian ancestors in the royal necropolis.” 
In commissioning these tombs, Charles duplicated for the 
Valois what Saint Louis had done for the Capetians in 


#7 Cazelles, 96-97. 

38 Ibid., 98. 

# Ibid. 

40 For a discussion of this image and some other panels whose appearance 
is preserved only in Gaignières's drawings, see R. Cazelles, “Peinture et 
actualité politique sous les premiers Valois: Jean le Bon ou Charles, Dau- 
phin,” Gazette des beaux-arts, xciv, 1978, 53-65, recently contested by 
J.-B. de Vaivre, “Sur trois primitifs français du XIV® siècle et le portrait 
de Jean le Bon,” Gazette des beaux-arts, xcvu, 1981, 131-156. 


41 Sherman, 1977, 257. 


42 Charles V's mother was buried in Maubuisson Abbey. Sherman, 1969, 
6sff. 
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6 Beginning of chapter list for the life of Philip of Valois. 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms fr. 2813, fol. 352 (photo: Bibliothèque 
Nationale). 
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7 Frontispiece for the Life of Saint Louis. Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms 
fr. 2813, fol. 265 (photo: Bibliothèque Nationale). 
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1263.8 

Even Charles's ordinance establishing in 1374 the age of 
majority at fourteen invoked Saint Louis above other 
French kings. This text, whose publication in Parliament 
in 1375 was the subject of the last chapter of the second 
stage of execution of Charles V’s Grandes Chroniques, cites 
Saint Louis among other biblical and historical exempla of 
kings who assumed their majority at fourteen, even though 
historical evidence suggests that Louis IX was, in fact, 
twelve at the time.“ A long passage in praise of Saint Louis 
as patron of France and as a model of good kingship fol- 
lows.“ 

Descent from Saint Louis remained a popular theme in 
Valois programs through the reigns of the last Valois kings 
at the end of the fifteenth century. During this later period 


© Ibid., 65. For an account of the Capetian tombs, see G. R. Sommers, 
‘Royal Tombs at Saint-Denis in the Reign of Saint Louis,” Ph.D. diss., 
Columbia University, 1966, and A. Erlande-Brandenburg, Le Roi est mort: 
Étude sur les funerailles les sepultures et les tombeaux des rois de France 
jusqu'à la fin du XIII’ siècle, Paris, 1975. 


# See Delachenal, 1909-1931, 1v, 532. For the question of the age of Saint 
Louis at his majority, see F. Olivier-Martin, Etude sur les régences: Les 
régences et la majorité des rois sous les Capetians directs et les premiers 
Valois (1060-1375), Paris, 1931, 78. 

# Delachenal, 1909-1931, rv, 533. Delachenal loosely translates the Latin 
passage dealing with Saint Louis as follows: ‘C'est en traits indelibiles, 
dit le Roi, que reste gravé dans notre coeur l'exemple de notre saint aïeul 
et predecesseur, notre patron, notre defenseur et notre special seigneur, 
le bienheureux Louis, fleur, honneur, lumiére, et miroir, non seulement 
de la race royale, mais de tous les-Français, dont la mémoire est en ben- 
ediction et vivra a jamais de cet homme qui, par une protection divine, 
n'a été touché par la contagion d'aucune faute mortelle et a gouverné de 
façon si exemplaire son royaume et l'état que ses actes, objet de l'admi- 
ration du monde tant que le soleil suivra sa route dans le ciel, doivent 
inspirer notre conduite et celle de nos successeurs, de façon que sa vie soit 
pour nous un constant enseignement.” 


# For a study of royal entries, see B. Guenée and A. Lehoux, Les Entrées 
royales françaises de 1328 à 1515, Paris, 1968. For a discussion of the 
popularity of Saint Louis in the late 15th century, see S. Hindman and 
G. Spiegel, “The Fleur de Lis Frontispiece to Guillaume de Nangis’s Chro- 
nique Abrégée: Political Iconography in Late Fifteenth Century France,” 
Viator, x11, 1981, 381-407. 


4” Vie de Saint Louis par le Confesseur de la Reine Marguerite, ed. M. 
Daunou (Recueil des historiens des Gaules et de la France, xx), 1840, 58ff. 
Written early in the 14th century, this text focused exclusively on the 
youth and charitable acts of Saint Louis as pictured in the frontispiece. 
The first chapter describes Saint Louis’s youth and education. The elev- 
enth chapter discusses his charity towards the poor and the sick and his 
care for the dead and cites among other examples Saint Louis’s custom 
of washing the feet of several poor men each Saturday, his kindness to- 
wards the leper monk of Royaumont, and his burial of the decomposed 


it found expression in public celebrations rather than 
chronicle illustration or political treatises. For example, ta- 
bleaux vivants in royal entries often depicted a royal ver- 
sion of the Tree of Jesse, with Saint Louis as originator of 
the line.*® 

The frontispiece inserted into the Life of Saint Louis con- 
stitutes part of this pervasive Valois tradition. Its textual 
source is the Vie de Saint Louis by Guillaume de Saint-Pa- 
thus, like many Capetian commissions.“ Although most of 
its imagery derives from Saint-Pathus as well, certain de- 
viations from established iconography are distinctive.* 

The most innovative miniature in the frontispiece is ex- 
plained by the heightened importance of Louis as progen- 
itor of the Valois line. The Nativity of Saint Louis is the 
only miniature that has no textual or pictorial basis. The 


bodies at Sidon. Chapter fourteen describes Louis’s penitence and cites as 
one instance Louis's submission to whipping by his confessor. The Vie de 
Saint Louis by Guillaume de Saint-Pathus established the pictures’ order 
in the frontispiece. 

Numerous commissions executed for members of the Capetian family 
focus, like the frontispiecé, on the private devotions of the royal saint. 
Painting, stained glass, and manuscripts are the most popular media for 
these Capetian commissions. They have been extensively studied. For im- 
ages from the altar in the lower church of Ste. Chapelle, see A. Longnon, 
Documents parisiens sur l'iconographie de S. Louis d'après un manuscrit 
de Peiresc conservé à la Bibliothèque du Carpentras, Paris, 1882, 3-7. For 
the Convent des Cordeliers, commissioned by Saint Louis’s widow and 
decorated with a fresco cycle, see Longnon, 2-3. 

For the window in the chapel of Saint Louis (often called the Old Sac- 
risty) at St.-Denis; see Longnon, 11, n. 2; B. de Montfaucon, Les Mon- 
umens de la monarchie francaise, 11, Paris, 17302, 158; G. Sommers Wright, 
“The Tomb of Saint Louis,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld In- 
stitutes, xoav, 1971, 65-82; and E. A. R. Brown’s forthcoming article, 
“The Chapels and the Cult of Saint Louis at Saint-Denis.” 

For cycles in manuscripts, see M. Thomas, “LTconographie de Saint 
Louis dans les Heures de Jeanne de Navarre,” Septième Centenaire de la 
mort de Saint Louis. Actes des Colloques de Royaumont et de Paris, 21- 
27 mai 1970, Paris, 1976, 209ff. For the Hours of Jeanne d'Evreux, see J. 
Rorimer, The Hours of Jeanne d'Evreux at the Cloisters, New York, 1957; 
J. M. Hoffeld, “An Image of Saint Louis and the Structuring of Devotion,” 
Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, February, 1971, 261ff.; Paris, 
1968, 69-70. 


48 Saint Louis’s Care for the Leper of Royaumont, Saint Louis Washing 
the Feet of the Poor, The Burial of the Crusaders’ Bones at Sidon, and 
Saint Louis’s Submission to Whipping by His Confessor are iconograph- 
ically identical to many of the Capetian images cited in note 46. The 
iconography of the Education of Saint Louis, to be discussed below, Is 
not as close. 

# The Vie de Saint Louis does not describe the birth of Saint Louis. To 


my knowledge, no other commission based on Saint-Pathus’s text illus- 
trates this scene, 


inclusion of this unique scene of birth establishes a rela- 
tionship between the baby Saint Louis and Charles V's in- 
fant son, later Charles VI, as he appears in a large, two- 
column miniature of his Baptismal Procession from the 
chronicle’s second stage of execution (Fig. 9). The relevance 
of this comparison might be doubted, but should not be, 
because the birth of an heir was of vital importance to 
Charles V. Charles and Jeanne of Bourbon waited eighteen 
years for the birth of their son. As Sherman noted, their 
desire for an heir was sufficiently strong that it caused 
changes that emphasized fertility in the coronation ordo 
used in 1364.5 

A similar focus on the birth of an heir appears in Charles 
V's Grandes Chroniques. Almost every other Grandes 
Chroniques that illustrates Charles VI as a baby also in- 
cludes a portrait of his younger brother.‘ Also, no other 
Grandes Chroniques pictures Saint Louis as an infant. The 
omission in Charles V’s manuscript of miniatures of his 
second son's birth or baptism and the inclusion of an infant 
whose presence is not even demanded by the text establish 
a connection between the Dauphin Charles and Saint Louis. 
Such a thematic parallel underscored the expression of 
Capet.an-Valois continuity present in the insertions of 
Homage and of the Coronation of Philip of Valois. 

A second miniature in the frontispiece is more concerned 
with Louis's kingship than with his place in Valois geneal- 
ogy. An image of Blanche of Castille, enthroned and su- 
pervising the education of her son, normally illustrates 
copies of Saint-Pathus’s Vie (Fig. 8),5* which supplied the 
model for the Education of Saint Louis in the Grandes 
Chroniques. In the frontispiece the suppression of the queen 


50 Sherman, 1977, 262, 291-93. 


51 See Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms fr. 20350, fols. 412v and 487, and London, Brit. 
Lib. Sloane ms 2433, Vol, C. fols. 128v and 137, which represent the bap- 
tism of the dauphin and of Louis d'Orleans in identical fashions. See also 
London, Brit. Lib. Roy. 20 C vu, fols. 172 and 189, which leaves a blank 
for the Baptism of Charles VI and includes an image of the Nativity of 
Louis d'Orleans. The only manuscript that illustrates the Baptism of 
Charles Vi ‘fol. 503) and does not include an illustration of his brother 
is Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms fr. 2608, a manuscript whose arms suggest that it 
belonged to Charles VI before passing into the collection of Jean de Berry, 
who signed it. 


52 See, for example, Saint-Pathus’s Vie de Saint Louis from Charles V's 
library (Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms fr. 5719, fol. 16), illustrated here. This man- 
uscript is discussed in Paris, 1968, 81; and Thomas (as in note 47), 209ff. 


53 The issue of the proper education of a prince was important to Charles 
V and was the subject of literary discussion during his son’s reign. Philippe 
de Mézières, appointed tutor to the dauphin by Charles V, expressed his 
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and the changed relationship between teacher and pupil 
transform its tone. The authority of Louis's royal dress, his 
prominent position under a baldachin with his teacher on 
a low bench before him, and the absence of his mother shift 
emphasis to Louis as king from the more conventional pres- 
entation of the instruction of a prince. This altered focus 
may be seen as a reflection of a changing ideal of kingship 
under Charles V, who earned his soubriquet, “The Wise,” 
through his scholarly pursuits, and who was often cited 
along with Saint Louis in discussions of the education of a 
French king. 


Editorial changes in Charles V's copy of the Grandes 
Chroniques de France acquire new meaning when studied 
codicologically. Certain themes in the manuscript, which 
also found expression in public and private Valois com- 
missions, gain intensity from the order of execution of the 
miniatures. Thus the Homage scenes inserted partly as doc- 
umentation for Charles V’s speech in 1378 establish par- 
allels between Louis IX's and Philip of Valois’s actions. The 
frontispiece to the Life of Saint Louis belongs to a tradition 
of glorifying a prominent ancestor, but the addition of a 
new scene of birth creates a thematic relationship with the 
Baptism Procession miniature (Fig. 9) and, thus, also 
underlines the importance of the continuation of the Valois 
line in Charles V's heir, Charles VI. Finally, the introduc- 
tion of the Coronation of Philip of Valois, together with 
the changes made in this text, denies the turbulent transi- 
tion of dynasties that provoked the Hundred Years War. 

The insertion of four sets of texts and images into Charles 
V's Grandes Chroniques in order to link Saint Louis to 


own views on the education of princes in a book, Le Songe du vieil pelerin, 
addressed to the young Charles VI in the 1390's. It stresses the importance 
of education as one of many themes and cites Louis IX and Charles V as 
examples of kings who took an active role in educating themselves and 
their children. A second text that lauds Charles V is Christine de Pizan's 
Le livre des fais et bonnes meurs du sage roi Charles V, commissioned by 
Charles V's brother Philip the Bold in 1404. This eulogistic biography puts 
great stress on the king's intellectual accomplishments and his good gov- 
ernment. Numerous books, sermons, and letters written by members of 
the court and of the university community during the last portion of the 
14th and the early 15th century focused, like Philippe de Méziéres’s and 
Christine de Pizan's works, on the important problem of a prince's ed- 
ucation. For discussion of these texts and of the ideal education for a 
prince in the late 14th and early 15th centuries, and for references to the 
influence of the models of Saint Louis and Charles V, see J. Krynen, Idéal 
du prince et pouvoir royal en France à la fin du Moyen Age (1380-1440), 
Paris 1981, 52-107. 


54 For Valois commissions, see above, p. 105, 
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Philip of Valois, to Charles V, and to his heir, the future 
Charles VI, and to depict a smooth transition of power at 
the beginning of the Valois dynasty, finds a close parallel 
in Philip of Valois's manipulation of Capetian imagery to 
weather the difficult years of his reign. The era after 1375, 
recorded in the portion of Charles V's Grandes Chroniques 
executed simultaneously with the inserted leaves and min- 
jatures, was a discouraging time for France. After the deaths 
of the Black Prince and Edward Ill in 1376 and 1377, the 
infant king, Richard II, assumed the English throne in a 
government ruled by his uncles. War with England re- 
sumed, the confessions of Jacques la Rue and Pierre le Tertre 
confirmed the long-suspected treachery of Charles of Na- 
varre, and the Schism began. This string of events spanning 
1376-78 was of sufficient importance to motivate the change 
in Charles's copy of the Grandes Chroniques. The for- 
mulation at this time of an iconographical program to un- 
derscore the legitimacy of the Valois house must be seen 
as a private reflection of France's lack of confidence, oc- 
casioned by threats from within and from without the 
realm. 


University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
Champaign, IL 61820 


Appendix 1 


A Codicological Analysis of Charles V's Grandes Chroniques 


The following table outlines the stages of execution of Charles 
V's Grandes Chroniques, correcting the descriptions given by De- 
lachenal and Thomas.“ Each of its categories contributes to a 
persuasive argument for a different interpretation of the manu- 
script's formation. They also permit the identification of the sub- 
stituted leaves as belonging to the third stage of execution, thus 
providing a historical context that aids in their analysis. 

The columns labeled “scribe,” “running titles," “catchwords,” 
and “preparation for miniatures” demonstrate that the first stage 
in the execution of Charles V's book was the completion of a 
manuscript by Henri de Trévou. The appearance of a second 
scribe, Raoulet d'Orléans, in four inserted folios at the end of the 
life of Philip of Valois, a frequent terminus for the Grandes Chro- 


55 For the following, see Calmette; and Delachenal, 1909-1931, Iv-v. 
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8 Blanche of Castille Supervising the Education of Saint Louis. 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms fr. 5716, fol, 16 (photo: Bibliothéque 
Nationale). 
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9 Baptism Procession of the Dauphin Charles. Paris, Bibl. Nat. 
ms fr. 2813, fol. 446v (photo: Bibliothèque Nationale). 


5% See above note 7. 


niques, argues strongly that Raoulet d'Orléans continued a com- 
pleted manuscript. Physical data support this conclusion. All the 
running titles in the book are the work of the second scribe.% Yet 
they are squeezed to the left and right of book numbers occupying 
the top margins of folios from the beginning of the manuscript 
through the life of Philip of Valois and are centered carefully 
throughout the rest of the manuscript. Two distinct methods of 
laying out illustrations provide further evidence of the independ- 
ence of the two scribes. With the exception of the illustrations on 
the inserted leaves, the composition and ground for miniatures 
through the life of Philip of Valois are dictated by a combination 
of cursive directions to the illuminator and pencil sketches (both 
placed in the bottom margin) with penned or penciled color and 
pattern notes for the miniatures’ backgrounds (placed in the mar- 
gins next to the miniatures). In the second portion of the text, the 
only surviving directions to the illuminator are penned notes de- 
scribing specific portions of the miniatures placed in the margin 
next to the image.” 

Columns labeled “running titles” and “catchwords” and a detail 
noticed by Delachenal listed in the “comments” column help es- 
tablish the distinction between the second and third stages of ex- 
ecution. The second stage in the execution of the book ended with 
the account of 1375, the year in which Charles published the age 
of majority. As Delachenal noted, the chapter list for the lives 
of John the Good and Charles V ends with events of 1375, even 
though the text of the chronicle continues to 1379. He rightly 
postulated that this point (chapter 46) originally marked the end 
of the text as well. A detail unnoticed by Delachenal confirms his 
theory. The appearance of a new type of initial marks the exact 
location within the chapter of the first ending to the life of Charles 
V. Midway through chapter forty-six, a yellow-stroked text initial 
replaced the red-flecked initial that had been used to introduce 
sentences since the first appearance of Raoulet d’Orléans’s hand. 
These yellow initials, which continue throughout the remainder 
of the manuscript, suggest a date in mid-1375 for the original 
ending of the account. The first few lines of yellow-flecked text 
on foi. 464 are cramped and highly abbreviated, but by the verso 
of the leaf the hand of Raoulet d'Orléans resumes its normal 
proportions. 

As the chart makes clear, altered systems of catchwords and 
running titles indicate that both the portion of text discussing 


57 See note 35. I would like to thank François Avril who first drew my 
attention to the fact that these leaves were substitutions. 


58 First noted by Gilbert Ouy (verbal communication). Dotted “y's”, never 
employed by Henri de Trévou but common in texts penned by Raoulet 
d'Orléans, occur throughout the running titles. In addition, certain forms 
of capital letters such as capital “c's” and “d's” differ markedly from Tré- 
vou's forms but conform to the type employed by the second scribe of 
Bibl. Nat. ms fr. 2813. 


59 Written directions to the illuminator only survive on folio 340v at the 
bottom of the page (see chart). Pencil sketches are more numerous and 
signs of scraping suggest that many more of these existed. Indeed, those 
whick survive generally owe their existence to overlapping gilded ba- 
guettes and vines. Notations in pen and pencil next to the miniature in 
either the spine-edge margin or in the intercolumniar spaces indicate place- 
ment for the “histoire,” for the color of the background — “R(ose)” or 
asur — or for the pattern for the grounds, this conveyed by a pencil sketch 
of the pattern itself or by a more abstracted abbreviation or symbol rep- 
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events from 1375 to 1379 and the four sets of inserts were executed 
in a third campaign. Systems of catchwords are consistent until 
the leaf marking the change of initial decoration from red to yel- 
low (fol. 464). Catchwords throughout Henri de Trévou's text are 
almost always surrounded by a delicate, pen-flourished frame. In 
Raoulet d’Orléans’s first extension of the chronicle, catchwords 
are set off by pairs of flourished “u’'s. In the third stage, Raoulet 
d'Orléans’s second extension of the chronicle, catchwords vary, 
twice appearing in Gothic script and twice in cursive. The dif- 
ferences in running titles between the second and third stages are 
equally striking. Running titles throughout the first two stages 
appear on the recto of each folio. In the third stage they are used 
haphazardly. 

Running titles on the four sets of substituted leaves testify that 
these insertions were completed after stage 11. When they exist, 
the titles on leaves written by Raoulet d'Orléans for substitution 
in the lives of Philip of Valois and Saint Louis differ in either 
format or color from those on folios to either side, even though 
these, too, were penned by the second scribe. Clearly these leaves 
were inserted after the completion of the second stage of execution 
during which Raoulet d'Orléans had added the running titles to 
Henri de Trévou’s book. — 

The following table outlines a division into stages of execution 
based upon observation of physical data. Several of the abbre- 
viations employed here require explanation. In the column de- 
scribing the current state of the gathering, the roman numeral 
refers to the number of the gathering, the arabic number within 
parentheses indicates the folio on which the gathering begins, and 
the arabic number outside parentheses describes the number of 
leaves in the gathering. The column labeled “Formation” diagrams 
those gatherings that have changed from their original state. In 
these diagrams, a single diagonal line stands for the sewing in the 
middle of a gathering and pairs of double diagonal lines bracket 
inserted leaves. When stubs are not noted, the odd leat is tipped 
to an adjacent folio. In the columns marked “Stage of Execution,” 
“Scribe,” “Running Titles and Book Numbers,” and “Catch- 
words,” blank spaces indicate that the pattern previously de- 
scribed above in the same column prevails. Finally, columns 
labeled “Signatures” and “Preparation for Miniatures” record all 
the legible penned or penciled marks that have survived trimming 
and erasure in Charles V's Grandes Chroniques de France. 


resenting a particular pattern. These last abbreviations or symbols are the 
object of a study in progress by Marie-Thérése Gousset of the Departe- 
ment des Manuscrits of the Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris. I would like to 
thank her for discussing her findings with me. 

Surviving directions to the illuminator in the portion of the manuscript 
containing the lives of Jean le Bon and Charles V are simpler, restricted 
to notes such as “des chevaux” (fol. 471v), or “Rommains” (fol. 477) placed 
directly next to a representation of horses’ heads or Wenceslaus, the “king 
of the Romans.” 


e Delachenal, 1910-1920, Vol. 395, x. 


#1 The last line of text before the change of color of initial decoration 
discusses a meeting in June, 1375, at which representatives of the French 
and English kings decided to extend a treaty until the following November, 
“to the next All Saints’ Day” (“jusques à la feste de Toussains ensuyvant”). 
The yellow initial decoration begins with the words, “On that All Saints 
Day ...” (‘à laquelle feste de Toussains”) and the text continues with a 
description of the negotiations in fall, 1375, and spring, 1376. For the text, 
see Delachenal, 1910-1920, Vol. 375, 179. 
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Insertions 


Gathering 
1(1)9 


11(10)8 
11(18)8 
IV(26)8 
V(34)8 
VI(42)8 
VH(50}8 
VIN(58)8 
IX(66)8 


X(74)8 


XI(82)8 


XII(90}8 


XHK98)8 


XIV(106)8 


XV(114)8 


XVI(122)8 


XVIK(130)8 


XVIN(138)8 
XIX{146)8 


XX (1548 


XXK162)8 


XXU(170)8 


Formation 
1-2-//3//-4-5/6- 
7-8-9- 


Stage of 
Execution 
I(fols. 1-2,4-9) 

IV(fol. 3) 


Scribe 
Henri de Trévou 


Henri de Trévou 


Running Titles and 
Book Numbers 
From fol. 5v following: Flourished cal- 
ligraphic book numbers (of type “L IV”) 
spread over tops of facing pages; red 
book hand running titles written by Ra- 
oulet d'Orléans, centered to left and right 
of book numbers on rectos of folios. 


Catchwords 
Same scribe and script as text, often 
enclosed in pen-flourished box. 


155-v 
156-vi 
157-vii 


Signatures 


Preparation for Miniatures 


15v — pencil marks by miniature 
sketch pattern for background. 


41v — pencil sketch for miniature 
in lower margin. 


66v — pen symbol by miniature 
stands for ouvré design in back- 
ground of miniature. 

70v — pen “R” by miniature for 
rose background. 


76 — pen “asur” by miniature for 
blue background. 

81 — pen “R” by miniature for rose 
background. 


85v — pencil “di” by miniature for 
diapré design in background; in 
lower margin, pencil sketch for 
miniature. 


90v — pencil sketch for miniature 
in lower margin. 


103v — pencil sketch for miniature 
in lower margin. 7 
106v — pencil marks by miniature 
sketch pattern for background. 
109v — pencil “di” by miniature for 
diapré design in background. 
112v — pencil sketch for miniature 
in lower margin. 


116v — pencil sketch for miniature 
in lower margin. 

118v — pencil sketch for miniature 
in lower margin; pencil marks by 
miniature sketch pattern for back- 
ground. 

121 — pencil sketch for miniature 
in lower margin. 


123v — pencil sketch for miniature 
in lower margin. 
128 — pencil sketch for miniature 
in lower margin. 


132v — pencil sketch for miniature 
in lower margin; pencil marks by 
miniature sketch pattern for back- 
ground. 

136v — pencil sketch for miniature 
in lower margin. 


148 — pen “R” by miniature for 
rose background. 
149 — pen “R” by miniature for 
rose background. 
154v — pen “asur” by miniature for 
blue background. 


165 — pen “R” by miniature for 
rose background. 


maa yao uoa M 


Comments 
Three-quarters of fol. 2 is blank and ruled; fol. 2v 
is blank and ruled; fol. 3 is blank; fol. 3v, a full- 
page miniature of the Coronation of Charles VI, is 
tipped into the quire to face the opening lines of 
the Grandes Chroniques text. 
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Insertions 


A. Saint Louis 


B. Hommage 


C. Coronation of 


Philip Valois 


D. Hommage 


Gatherings 
XXHI(178)8 


XXIV(186)8 
XXV(194)8 


XXVI(202)8 
XXVII(210)8 


XXVIHI(218)8 


XXIX(226)8 


XXX(234)8 
XXXI(242)8 


XXX11(250)8 
XXXIHI(258)6 


XXXIV(263 bis)2 


XXXV(265)3 


XXXVI(268)8 
XXXVEH(276)8 


XXXVHI(284)10 


XXXIX(294)8 
XL(302)8 
XLI(310)8 
XLI(318)8 
XLHI(326)8 


XLIV(334)8 


XLV(342)8 


XLVI(349)8 


XEVH(357)9 


Formation 


41265; /-266/ 
267-stub 


284-285-286-287/ 
288-289-//290/ 
291-292//-293 


349-350-351-352/ 
//353//-354-355- 
356 


/1357/358//- 
359-360-361 /362- 
363-364-365 


Stage of 
Execution 


HHfol. 265) 
I (fols. 266-67) 


I (fols. 284-89, 


293) 
IH(fols. 290-92) 


I (fols. 349-52, 


354-56) 


HI(fols. 352,353) 


I(fols. 357-58) 
I (fols. 359-65) 


Scribe Running Titles and Book Numbers 


Book numbers as above (absent on fol. 
261); running titles as above. 


No book numbers or running titles 


Raoulet d'Orléans (fol. No titles or numbers fols. 265-65v. From 
265) fol. 266 following: book numbers as 
Henri de Trévou (fols. above; running titles as above. 

266-7) 


Henri de Trévou 


Henri de Trévou (fols. 
284-89, 293) Raoulet 
d'Orléans (fols. 290-92) 


Henri de Trévou 


No titles or numbers fols. 353-353v. On 
other folios: book numbers as above; 
running titles as above. 


Henri de Trévou (fols. 
349-52, 354-56) 


Raoulet d'Orléans (fols. 
352,353) 


Raoulet d'Orléans (fols. 
357-8) Henri de Trévou 
(fols. 359-65) 


Catchwords Signatures 
trimmed, of type bb 
no catchword 
Same scribe and script as text; often 
enclosed in pen-flourished box. 
portions of ascenders 


visible; either kk or hh 


trimmed: 


trimmed: 


trimmed: 


trimmed: 


of type mm 


of type rr 


of type ss 


illegible 


Preparation for Miniatures 
179v — pen “R” by miniature for 
rose background. 

182 — pen “asur” by miniature for 
blue background. 


212v — pen “R” by miniature for 
rose background. 


223v — pale ink “hysto(ria)” by 
miniature. 


230 — pen “R” by miniature for 
rose background. 

234v — pen “a” 
blue background. 


by miniature for 


288v — pen “R” by miniature for 
rose background. 


298v — pen “asur” by miniature for 
blue background. 


328 — pencil “di” by miniature for 
diapré design in background. 
340v — note to illuminator in lower 
margin: “courronment d'un roy de 
france." 

344 — pencil marks by miniature 
sketch pattern for background. 
345v — pencil marks by miniature 
sketch pattern for background. 


62 Paris, Grand Palais, 1981 (as in note 1), 329-330. Francois Avril deci- 
phered the ex-libris, “Ces croniques de France sont à nous Charles le V€ 


de notre nom, roy de France ... Charles.” 
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Comments 


Fol. 263v is three-quarters blank and ruled; this 
gathering marks the end of the original first vol- 
ume; fol. 263v has a scraped colophon.f? 


Fol. 263 bis, split in half vertically, is blank and of 
heavier parchment; fols. 264-264v are blank and 
unruled and also of heavier parchment. 


Fol. 265 is a full-page miniature of scenes from the 
Life of Saint Louis; Fol. 265v contains an author 
portrait, a prefatory paragraph, and the beginning 
of the chapter list for Saint Louis's Life. 


The placement of running titles remains the same, 
but their content changes. On fols. 290, 291, and 
292, Raoulet d'Orléans wrote “sain loys,” set off 
by flourished “u”s, rather than “s. loys” which he 
wrote as a running title throughout the rest of the 
saint's life. Fols. 290-92 contain chapter 84 of the 
Life of Saint Louis to which this copy of the Grandes 
Chroniques adds the text of the Treaty of Paris. 


On fol. 352 Raoulet d'Orléans substituted a new 
rubric for chapter one in the chapter list. Fol. 353 
contains a different version of the coronation of 
Philip Valois (chapter one) than appears in other 
copies of the Grandes Chroniques. 


Fols. 357 and 358 contain the same running titles 
as the folios that precede and follow them, but on 
these two folios they are painted in a darker red 
ink. These folios add to chapter six of the Life of 
Philip Valois the text of a letter written by Edward 
HI of England to Philip Valois in 1331. 
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Insertions 


Gatherings 
XLVUI(366)8 
XLIX(374)8 
L(382)8 


LI(390)4 


LI(394)8 
LIII(401)8 
LIV(409)8 
LV(417)8 
LVI(425)8 
LVII(433)8 
EVIN(441)8 


LIX(449)8 
EX(457)8 


LX1(465)2 
LXI(467)8 


LXIII(475)6 


LXIV(481)6 


LXV(487)8 


Formation 


382-383-384-385/ 
/1386-387-388- 
389// 


475-476-477-478/ 
479-480-stub- 
stub 


481-482-483-484/ 
485-486-stub- 
stub 


I (fols. 382-85) 


I(fols. 386-89) 


Il(fols. 475-64) 
lil(fols. 464-64v) 


H 


Scribe 
Henri de Trévou 


Henri de Trévou (fols. 


382-85) 


Raoulet d'Orléans (fols. 


386-89) 


Raoulet d'Orléans 


Raoulet d'Orléans 
Raoulet d'Orléans 


Running Titles and Book Numbers 


No book numbers fol. 389v. On other 
folios: book numbers as above; running 
titles as above. 


No book numbers; red book hand run- 
ning titles written by Raoulet d'Orléans 
appear on the recto of each folio. 


No running titles 


Running titles as above on fols. 483v, 
484, 484v, 485, 485v, 486; none 
elsewhere. 


Running titles as above on rectos and 
versos fols. 487-491v; none on fol. 492. 


Catcrwords 


Same scribe and script as text, set 
off by flourished “u”s. 


no caichword 


Same scribe and script as text, set 
off by flourished: “u's. 


Same scribe and script as text. 


no catchword 
Same scribe and script as text. 


cursive catchword 


no catchword 


Signatures 


390-| 
391-|| 


401-bii 

404-biiii 

409-ci 

418-d (trimmed) 


487- 
488- 
489- 
490- 
491- 


x mn J 


Preparation for Miniatures 


471v — pen “dez chevaux" written 
next to a miniature which contains, 
among other figures, three horses. 


477 — pen “Romains” written next 
to a miniature that contains Wen- 
ceslaus, “Roi des Rommains.” 
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Comments 


Fols. 386-389 contain the end of the Life of Philip 
of Valois and the firsttwo folios of the chapter list 
for the Lives of Jean le Bon and Charles V. On fol. 
383 a paragraph describing royal greed is deleted; 
fols. 386-89 contain an elaborate description, 
unique to this book, of the seige of Calais. Fol. 
389v, the first full page containing the chapter list, 
has no book number. 


Fols. 390-92 contain the end of the chapter list for 
the Lives of Jean le Bon and Charles V; the last 
chapter listed here is chapter 46 of Charles V's Life, 
whose text ends on folio 464. The last few lines of 
fol. 392 and all of fol. 392v are blank and ruled. 
Jean le Bon's Life begins on fol. 393. The last few 
lines of fol. 393v are left blank to permit the place- 
ment of a large miniature of the Order of the Star 
at the head of fol. 394. 

There is a 399 bis. 


Text initial decoration changes from red-flecked to 
yellow-flecked on fol. 464, midway through the 
chapter, continues yellow-flecked until the end of 
the manuscript. 

Fol. 466v is blank and ruled. 

Begins with chapter 52 of the Life of Charles V, 
recording the beginning of the account of the Em- 
peror's visit. 


The last two leaves are excised, but the text is 
continuous. 


This quire begins with chapter 89 of the Life of 
Charles V, the transcription of the testimony of 
Jacques la Rue, which only appears in this copy of 
the Grandes Chroniques. The last two leaves of this 
quire were excised, but the text is continuous. 


This quire begins with a Latin declaration pro- 
claiming the election of the Archbishop of Bar as 
Pope Urban VI. Fol. 492 is three-quarters blank and 
ruled; the remaining fifty folios in the manuscript 
are unfoliated but blank and ruled. 
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Appendix 11 


The Speech of Charles V in 1378 


Marginal Notes 


fol. 266 

Cursive note added in the mar- 
gin of the chapter list; next to 
chapter 84, “de la paix du roy 
de France et du roy d’Engle- 
terre,” it adds “la teneur de la 
charte de la renunciation de 
Normandie.” 


fol. 445 

“Nota la clause qui parle des 
renunciations.” Note by same 
scribe as text, in brown ink, 
framed by brown pen lines, in 
spine-edge margin. 


fol. 445v 

“Nota des ressors et souverain- 
netes.” Note by same scribe as 
text, similarly framed, in out- 
side margin. 


Text/Image of Bibl. Nat. ms fr. 
2813 


Philip Valois, chapter 6 (fols. 
357-357v) 

Adds two scenes of homage and 
the text of the letter from Ed- 
ward to Philip written at Eltham 
on March 30, 1331, to confirm 
that the homage proffered at 
Amiens in 1329 should be con- 
sidered liege. 


Saint Louis, chapter 84 (fols. 
290-92) 

Adds miniature of homage and 
the Treaty of Paris in which 
Henry HI renounced his claims 
to Normandy and gained other 
lands for which he entered into 
homage to Saint Louis. 


Charles V, chapter 13 (fols. 443- 
45v) 

1360 letter of renunciation from 
the English king contains pas- 
sages beginning “C’est assavoir 
que nous et nostre dit ainse filz 
renoncerons, et ferons et avons 
promis ...” and “... est l'enten- 
cion de nous et de nostre dit que 
les avant diz souverainetez et 
ressors ...” 


The Speech of Charles V to Charles IV, January 1378 


Et prist sa matiere des premiers temps du royaume de france et 
aprés, de la conqueste de Gascongne, que fist saint Charlemaine, 
quant Il le conquist et converti à la foy crestienne que le dit pais 
fu soumis a la subjeccion du royaume de france, et sans inter- 
rupcion ou contradiccion a tousjours depuis esté ot ceuls qui en 
ont tenuz les demaines: especialment lez ducz de Guyenne, tant 
roys d'Engleterre comme autres, en ont tousjours faiz hommaiges 
liges et recognoissance aus roys de France. comme a leur droit 
seigneur à qui est la fief. Et se ce n'a esté depuis le temps Edouart 
d'Engleterre derrenier mort, n'y fu mise oncques aucune contra- 
diccion. Et mal à point le fist, puisqu'il eust fait hommage au roy 
Phelippe, ayeul du roy, le quel hommage il fist à Amiens et le 
recognut son seigneur et roy de France. Et depuis le dit hommage 
fait, lui revenu en Engleterre par l’espace d'assez lonc temps, ra- 
teffia, par ses lectres seellées de son grant seel, approuva le dit 
hommage avoir esté lige, plus fort et plus avant que par paroles 
n'avoit esté fait au dit roy Phelippe, comme plus à plain appert 
par les lectres sur ce faites, des quelles furent monstrés des ori- 
ginaux seellés au dit Empereur, avec toutes autres chartres plus 
anciennes de ses predecesseurs les roys d'Engleterre, faites à saint 
Loys, de son temps, de la recognoissance des hommages de Gas- 
congne, Bordeaux, Bayonne et les isles qui sont endroit Nor- 
mandie. Et es dites lectres est expressement contenu comment les 
roys d'Engleterre ont renoncié à toutes les terres de Normandie, 
d'Anjou du Maine, de Touraine et de Poitiers, se aucun en y 
avoient, comme plus plainement est contenu es dites lectres, les 
quelles furent monstrées au dit Empereur. Et aussi monstra le trai- 
citié de la paix, et comment son pere et lui l'avoiert moult chier 
achetée, et comment par les Englois elle fut mal gardée, en le 
declairent particulierement, tant par la faulte de rendre les for- 
tresses occupées que ilz devoient rendre au leur, comme par les 
hostages qu'il raençonnerent contre le contenu ou traictié, comme 
par les compaignes que continuelment ilz tindrent ou royaume de 
France, comme par usurper et user des droits de souverainneté 
qui appartiennent au Roy, des quelx ilz ne devoient point user, 
comme de conforter le roy de Navarre, lors ennemi du royaume, 
ses adherens et confortans, de leur gens, subgiez et aliez, tant 
Englois comme Gascoings, et leur donner passages, vivres et con- 
fort, contre la teneur des aliances faites, jurées et passées et par 
sairemens faiz, si fors comme ilz se peuvent faire entre crestiens. 
Les quelles aliances furent aussi monstrées et leues au dit Emper- 
eur, en françois et latin, afin que chascun les paust mieulx en- 
tendre. Et en oultre, le prince de Galles fist tant d’oultrages et 
d'extorcions au pain et gens de Gascongne, qui encores estoient 
demourez soubz la souverainneté et ressort du Roy, ne oncques 
renonciacionn’en fu ne n’a esté faite, comme le Roy le fist mon- 
strer par la lectre du traictié, où est la clause qui se commence: 
C'est assavoir, etc. Et monstra aussi le Roy comment le conte 
d'Armignac, le seigneur de Lebret et pluseurs autres barons et 
bonnes villes avoient appellé du prince a lui, et vindrent en leurs 
personnes requerir adjournement et rescript en cause d'appel, et 
comment le Roy y mist longuement et fist grant difficulté avant 
que faire le vousist, par le conseil sur ce pris de plusieurs notables 
avec ceuls de son Conseil, eues aussi les opinions de plusieurs 
estudes de droit — de Bouloigne la Crasse, de Montpellier, de 
Thoulouse et d'Orliens — et de plus notables clers de la court de 
Romme, que refuser ne le povoit; et comment par voie ordené de 


Marginal Notes 


fol: 452v 

“Nota qu'il les fist morir.” Note 
by seme scribe as text, similarly 
framed, also in outside margin. 


fol. 455v 

“Nota que pour l'occasion des 
chos2s dessus dit recommenca 
guerre entre les deux roys de 
Franze et Angleterre.” Note by 
same scribe as text, decorated 
and iramed by brown and red 
ink, in the lower margin below 
the end of this chapter in the 


second text column. 
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The Speech of Charles V to Charles IV, January 1378 


justice le Roy le fist, et non pas par puissance d'armes. Et fu ordené 
un docteur, juge du Roy à Thoulouse, appellé maistre Bernart 
Palot, et un chevalier, appellé monseigneur Jehan de Chaponval, 
qui porterent au dit prince les lectres du Roy, les inhibicious et 
adjournemens, et par le sauf conduit de senechal du dit prince 
vindrent près du dit prince, le quel les fist prendre et murtrir mau- 
vaisement, contre Dieu et justice, et en offense du Roy et du roy- 
aume de France. Et aussi monstra le Roy au dit Empereur 
comment, nonobstant les dites offenses ainsi faites, il envoia au 
dit Roy Edouart contes, chevaliers et clers, pour le sommer et 
requerir de par lui de radressier et faire radressier les choses, ainsy 
par son filz et ses subgiez manvaisement faites; et desiroit le Roy 
que par voie amiable remede se y meist et non pas par guerre; a 
quoy response raisonnable ne d'aucune bonne esperance ne fu au 
Roy donnée. Et de fait avoit dès ja encommencie la guerre le dit 
prince en Gascoingne contre les appellans, et ausai avoient fait 
en Pontieu les gens du dit Roy d’Engleterre et chevauchié en la 
terre du Roy. Pour quoy, par necessité, et par le conseil de son 
royaume, pour ce assemblé, en son Parlement, entreprist à def- 
fendre sa bonne justice contre ses ennemis. 

Après ce que le Roy ot monstré l’occasion de la guerre et bien 
enfourmé par les responses et lectres seellées l'Empereur et son 
Conseil, il lui dist et monstra les devoirs qu'il avoit fais, pour 
avoir bon traicité a ses adversaires. Et aussi finablement lui mon- 
stra les offres que sur ce il avoit faites et conclust ses paroles es 
deux fins dessus escriptes de magnifester le droit du.Roy contre 
les paroles mençongieres des Englois et non y adjouster foi, et 
aussi de donner le conseil sus escript. Et aussi lui toucha assez 
brief les graces et bonnes fortunes que Nostre-Seigneur li avoit 
données en sa guerre, pour ce que il pensa que le dit Empereur 
en seroit bien liez, et toutes ces choses et pluseurs autres touchans 
ces materes, qui trop longues seroient a escripre, dist le Roy si 
sagement et ordeneement, que tous furent merveilliez de son bon 
memoire et bonne manière de parler. ... 
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Manuscript Ruling and Pictorial Design in the Work of the 
Limbourgs, the Bedford Master, and the Boucicaut Master 


Donal Byrne 


It is not easy for us to see the book painting of the Middle 

Ages with medieval eyes. ... Books were meant to be read 

and illumination was built in, with all the forces of Ingen- 

ium, Intellectus, and Ratio, not sprinkled on top like can- 
died violets hundreds and thousands on a dish of trifle. 

D. V. Thompson, 

The Materials and Techniques of Medieval Painting 


Late medieval illuminated manuscripts were the product of 
divided labor. The chief stages into which this labor was 
divided were as follows: the preparation of the parchment; 
the construction of the gatherings; the pricking and ruling 
of these gatherings; the writing of the text; the decoration; 
the painting of the miniatures; and the provision of bind- 
ing.1 No part of this process had more importance for the 
final appearance of the manuscript than did the pricking 
and ruling. Indeed, the ruling provided the armature of the 
design of the manuscript page throughout all the later stages 
of its manufacture. 

To begin with, the ruling set the text in its proportional 
relationship to the margins of the folio, determined the size 
of the script, and fixed both the number of the columns 
and the number of lines of writing. Clearly, these functions 
are the main ones of the ruling and the reasons for its ex- 
istence. Nevertheless, the ruling goes on playing a vital, if 
more discreet, regulating role after the gatherings have been 
written and have passed from the hands of the scribes into 
those of the decorators. 

Most late medieval manuscripts clarify and dramatize 
the divisions of the text by the use of decorative initials of 
varying sizes and richness. As has been shown, and as can 
be verified by leafing through almost any manuscript, dec- 


I wish to thank the University of Aberdeen and the Carnegie Trust for 
the Universities of Scotland for grants-in-aid towards the preparation of 
this study. I am also grateful to the staffs of the libraries holding man- 
uscripts cited here, especially to Mme. F. Chapard of the Musée Condé, 
Chantilly. 
1 The best short introduction to the entire topic, with up-to-date bibli- 
ographies, is J. D. Farquhar, “The Manuscript as a Book,” in Hindman 
` and Farquhar. 
2 An example, readily available in partial facsimile, is the Grandes Heures 
of Jean de Berry, in which the initials are graded in a 1, 2, 3 hierarchy, 
the two larger initials being historiated. See M. Thomas, The Grandes 
Heures of Jean, Duke of Berry, New York, 1971. 
3 For examples, with bibliographical references, see Hindman and Far- 
quhar, 71f and 95, nn. 100 and 101. 


4 (a) Unfinished Manuscripts: For a study of an unfinished manuscript, 
with a select bibliography, see R. G. Calkins, "Stages of Execution: Pro- 


orative initials are typically arranged in a graduated scale 
of sizes. Initials announce the relative importance of the 
following textual section by occupying a greater or lesser 
number of lines of ruling. For example, all the minor initials 
may be one line in height, all the intermediate ones two 
lines, and all the major initials may encompass three, four, 
or five ruling lines.? The principle that can be inferred from 
such evidence is made explicit in same records of payment 
to book decorators in which the initials are costed, in part, 
on the basis of the number of lines they fill. Concern for 
ease of reading and aesthetic pleasure and the payment of 
hard cash find common ground in the module of the ruling 
line. 

No less than the scribes and the decorators, the painters 
in their turn were obliged to take account of the page rul- 
ing. By the time the gatherings reached the atelier of the 
miniaturists, the influence of the ruling was already firmly 
established in the nature of the task to be done. In an il- 
lustrated book, an indication of the location of the paint- 
ings, as well as some guidance on their size and shape, had 
to be provided to the scribes in order that the necessary 
spaces be left blank. Unfinished manuscripts show the 
process arrested at an early stage, and to this evidence we 
can add that provided by a handful of marginal notes and 
one complete maquette.‘ 

There were three main solutions to the setting of mini- 
atures on the folios of late medieval manuscripts in France 
and the Netherlands. The simplest was to separate picture 
and text and to place each alone upon the page.’ The other 
two methods, which first concern us here, unite picture and 
text, and may be seen combined in diagrammatic form in 
Fig. 1. First, in a one-column manuscript, or in a single 


cedures of Hlumination as Revealed in an Unfinished Book of Hours,” 
Gesta, xvu, 1978, 61-70. (b) Marginal Notes: Marginal notes to the il- 
luminator occastonally specify the number of lines to be occupied by the 
miniature. For example, a copy of the Grandes Chroniques in the Bib- 
liothéque Ste.-Geneviève, Paris (5783) has the following on fols. 152 and 
155v: “Hyst. double, xxvi lignes.” Cited in L.Delisle, Recherches sur la 
librairie de Charles V, 1, Paris, 1907, 311. ic) Maquette: In what is ap- 
parently a maquette prepared for an illustrated manuscript of Honoré 
Bouvet’s Somnium Prioris de Sallono Super Materia Scismatis (Paris, Bib- 
liothèque Nationale, ms lat. 14643, fola. 269-283v), regularly sized spaces 
for the pictures have been left (8/9 lines). See G. Ouy, “Une Maquette de 
manuscrit à peintures,” in Mélanges d'histoire du livre et des bibliothèques 
offerts à Monsieur Frantz Calot, Paris, 1960, 43-51 and pl.rv. 


5 This solution occurs most often in Books of Hours, in which category 
of manuscript the large volume of production may have been facilitated 
by such clear separation of parts. 
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column of a two-column page, a space was left blank (Fig. 
1, Space B). And second, in a two-column manuscript, usu- 
ally at the opening of an important textual section, a space 
was left that encompassed both of the writing columns and 
the margin between them (Fig. 1, Space A). These simple 
practices ensured that most miniatures were equal in width 
to the text itself. As to the height of the paintings, most 
manuscripts show a simple rule of thumb being employed 
throughout the pictorial cycle. Miniatures were repeatedly 
calculated to the same, or nearly the same, number of lines, 
and this made them not only consistent with each other 
and regularly proportionate to the height of the column, 
but linked them with the initials as the largest item of the 
decorative hierarchy.f 

The foregoing remarks are, I trust, broadly acceptable. 
They are not, however, new. They are put forward here 
for two reasons. First, and more important, because they 
form the necessary foundation for the theory to be ad- 
vanced in this paper. And second, because they may be 
unfamiliar to readers who are not students of the medieval 
manuscript, but are otherwise interested in the topic of pic- 
torial composition. 

In this article, I wish to show that the ruling of late me- 
dieval manuscripts regulated not only page proportions, 
the script, the decorative initials, and the shapes of the min- 
iature frames, but that in a significant number of cases it 
went on to play an important role in the design of the paint- 
ings themselves. To the best of my knowledge, this theory 
has not been advanced before, and full discussion would 


é In ‘he Grandes Heures of Jean de Berry, to take again this readily ver- 
ifiabie case, twenty-seven of the twenty-eight one-column miniatures are 
eight lines high (the exception, on fol. 45, is nine lines). This eight lines 
comes as close to one third of the column height (twenty-three lines) as 
is possible mathematically. Indeed, with the slight expansion of the scenes 
by architectural settings, the heights of the illustrations hover around the 
third. See Thomas (as in note 2), passim. 
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require a substantial study. Here I confine myself mainly, 
but not exclusively, to the works of the Limbourg brothers 
and of the Boucicaut and Bedford Masters. 1 do this not 
because the practices under discussion are peculiar to these 
artists (indeed, I shall occasionally be at pains to show that 
they are not), but because this approach affords a limited 
study at the highest level of artistic production. 

In the presentation of somewhat intractable material, I 
have kept a few guiding principles in mind. First, I have 
tried to move from the simple and easily verifiable practices 
to the more complex ones, and to reserve more speculative 
material for the end. Second, I have included a number of 
diagrams to ease the pain of verbal descriptions of technical 
procedures. And third, I have with few exceptions chosen 
paintings in which the practice under discussion is evident 
even in reproduction. However, since the present repro- 
ductions are necessarily small, the hoped-for advantage 
may not always be apparent in these pages. I have therefore 
given references to such large reproductions as exist of the 
works discussed. Since most of my material is drawn from 
the Limbourgs’ Belles Heures and Très Riches Heures, | shall 
avoid the clutter of footnotes by citing reproductions from 
these manuscripts alongside the present figures. The former 
references will take the following forms: BH fol. 17 (Meiss 
and Beatson, 1974, fol. 17) and: TRH fig. 543 (Meiss, 1974, 
fig. 543).7 

Some of the basic evidence for the theory presented in 
this article cannot, for the above reason, easily be presented 
here. It is therefore hoped that the interested reader will 
use the references provided, and judge the matter like those 
scholars pictured in the medieval manuscripts, seated at 
lecterns littered with the authorities. 


Before turning to our first piece of concrete evidence, we 
may set the scene by considering the typical problem facing 
the late medieval miniature painter as he prepares to start 
his work. The folios spread before him already possess a 
powerful aesthetic personality. The steady beat of the script 
marks out part of the folio on which the painter is to work, 
and often the entire conjoint folio as well. Here and there 
the rhythm of the writing is halved or quartered by the 
heavy accents of pen or color initials. The space for the 
miniature is already provided, and the shape and size of 
the frame are typically derived from the same ruling that 
had regulated the script. Finally, the space in which the 
painting is to be made commonly carries the repeated hor- 
izontals of pen or stylus (Fig. 1, Space B), and, in a min- 
iature over two columns, the twin verticals of the center 
ruling (Fig. 1, Space A, Lines 2 and 3).* Efforts to erase the 
ruling in picture spaces were usually only partial, and traces 
of the lines remain visible, even through the completed 


7 I have preferred the black-and-white plates of Meiss, 1974, to those in 
color in Longnon and Cazelles because the ruling, easily visible in the 
manuscript, is clearer in the former. 


8 I should stress that I am speaking of the most common practices, with 
which this article is chiefly concerned. I do not wish, even by implication, 
to minimize the variety of other modes of production, such as tipped-in 
folios, etc. 
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4 Funeral Service, Belles Heures. New York, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, Cloisters Collection 1954, fol. 221 (photo: Museum) 





2 The Presentation of the Book, L'Arbre des batailles. Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, ms fr. 1276, fol. 4v (photo: Bibl. nat.) 
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6 TFe Martyrdom of Saint Mark, Très Riches Heures. Chan- 
tilly, Musée Condé, fol. 19v (photo: Giraudon) 


paintwork, in many miniatures. 

Against this background, it appears both technically and 
psychologically probable that the painter would, in the de- 
sign of his picture, take occasional account of the lines of 
rulirg whose influence has run like a red thread through 
all the earlier stages of the page design. Attention to the 
evid2nce converts this probability into certainty. To begin 
with, I should like to look at the two most common influ- 
ences of page ruling on pictorial design, first in works of 
modest artistic quality, and then in the paintings of the 
Limbourgs. 


I. The Vertical Ruling 
The most frequent and most easily demonstrated employ- 


°? See E. P. Spencer, “Gerson, Ciboule and the Bedford Master's Shop 
(Bruxelles, Bibl. Royale, MS IV, III, Part II),” Scriptorium, x1x, 1965, 106 
and p.14. 


19 From among many possible examples, the following four are well-re- 
produced and span some 150 years of Franco-Netherlandish painting: 

Chalons-sur-Marne, Bibliothéque Municipale, ms 270, Roman de la rose, 
ca. 1220, fol. 1, The Author's Dream and the Garden of Déduit. The left 
and right edges of the entrance gate of the garden are on the rulings of 
the center margin. See I. Lavin and J. Plummer, eds., Studies in Late 
Medieval and Renaissance Painting in Honor of Millard Meiss, u, New 
York, 1977, pl. 10, fig. 16. 

Chéteauroux, Bibliothéque Municipale, ms 2, Breviary (Summer sec- 
tion}, ca. 1415, fol. 282v, Death of the Virgin. The right center margin 
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ment of page ruling in the design of fourteenth- and tif- 
teenth-century miniatures involves the double vertical 
which delimits the inner edges of the text on a two-column 
folio (Fig. 1, Lines 2 and 3). These lines, and the space 
between them, are here referred to as “the center margin.” 
Figure 2 shows the unassuming frontispiece of a French 
manuscript of the Arbre des batailles, dated 1460.° The most 
prominent vertical feature of this composition, and the ful- 
crum of the pictorial space, is the twisted column of the 
loggia, which separates the sergeant-at-arms from the ded- 
ication scene. If the ruling of the page is examined, it is 
evident that the left profile of this column lies exactly upon 
the right-hand line of the center margin (Fig. 3). By means 
of this simple device, the design of the page and the design 
of the picture share a common structure, and the eye is 
enabled to pass smoothly on a proportional bridge from 
words to image and back again. 

The division of a miniature by the erection of one or 
more vertical stresses on the lines of the center margin is 
a widespread practice in late medieval manuscripts. The 
practice is shared by the Limbourgs. The Mass for All Souls 
in the Belles Heures, to cite a comparable example, is il- 
lustrated with a painting showing the funeral service taking 
place in an open-fronted chapel (Fig. 4, BH fol. 221). One 
line of the composition leaps with special urgency to the 
eye: the sharply defined edge of the right side of the en- 
crance arch. The prominence of this long vertical is further 
emphasized by tone, for this edge marks the crisp frontier 
between the penumbra of the chapel interior and the blond 
tonality of the exterior. Considered in its relationship to 
che ruling, which remains clearly visible in the Beiles 
Heures, this line proves to be aligned precisely on the right 
vertical of the center margin (Fig. 5). This pictorial em- 
bodiment of the proportions of the text is an exact parallel 
for the method followed in the Arbre des batailles frontis- 
piece (Figs. 2 and 3). The Limbourgs have further employed 
the ruling of the center margin by using the left-hand line 
to place the axis of one of the struts of the funerary ca- 
tafalque (Fig. 4, BH fol. 221). 

There are many examples of this use of the vertical ruling 
in the pages of both the Belles Heures and the Trés Riches 
Heures. Some of them will be discussed later, but one paint- 
ing from the latter manuscript forms a sort of composi- 
tional pendant to the All Souls miniature. This is the 
Martyrdom of Saint Mark, a design that also makes use of 
an obliquely set, open-fronted chapel (Fig. 6, TRH fig. 556), 
In the Martyrdom, the left-hand edge of the chapel, which 


line gives the longest, most important vertical, the axis of the post and 
the edge of the raised upper section of the building. See V. Leroquais, Les 
Bréviaires manuscrits des bibliothèques publiques de France, vi, Paris, 
1934, pl. bod. 

Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, ms 2561, Boccaccio, Dé- 
caméron, ca. 1425-1430, fol. 157, The Story of Fra Alberto. The left side 
of the dividing pillar is aligned by the ruling of the center margin. See 
Boccaccio, Decamerone, ed. V. Branca, 11, Florence, 1966, 351. 

Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale, ms 9243, Chroniques du Hainaut, n, 
1468, fol. 72, Baptism of Clovis and His Companions. Both sides of the 
arch that separates Clovis and his retinue are directly on center margin 
lines. See V. Leroquais, Le Bréviaire de Phillippe le Bon, u, Paris, 1929, 
pl. 5. 
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soars above the saint and dramatizes his fall, sits on the 
left line of the center margin. And, once again, the edge 
forms a sharp boundary of tone, this time between the fully 
lighted architecture and the darkling street beyond. Be- 
cause the chapel in the Martyrdom is in the second plane, 
and because the facade is partially overlapped by a figure, 
it keeps its compositional secret better than the correspond- 
ing structure in the Belles Heures. 


Il. The Horizontal Ruling 

Turning our attention from the influence of the ruled ver- 
ticals to that of the horizontals, we may again begin our 
discussion with a work of humble quality: a picture from 
a copy of the Livre des propriétés des choses painted in 
England, probably in the 1440's (Fig. 7).11 In this miniature 
a doctor performs a uroscopy for the benefit of a bedridden 
patient. To modern eyes, the steeply inclined plane of the 
bed looks highly uncomfortable and may strike the casual 
observer as “naive” perspective. While it would be disin- 
genuous to foist a proto-Cubist aesthetic on the modest 
executant of this picture, the tip-tilting of the bed does rep- 
resent, however unconsciously, a compromise between the 
facts of two-dimensional design and the demands of spatial 
representation. If the page ruling and the picture are ex- 
amined simultaneously, it is evident that the former is used 
to provide the two most important horizontals of the latter 
(Fig. 8). Reading downwards in this twenty-line miniature 
reveals that the far and near edges of the surface of the bed 
are simple pictorial embodiments of the eighth and six- 
teenth lines, respectively. 

The compositional method evidenced in this miniature, 
though less common than that involving the vertical ruling, 
was frequently used in fourteenth- and fifteenth-century 
manuscripts.’* Once again, the Belles Heures offers a par- 
allel example in the work of the Limbourgs. 

The Suffrage to Saint Anthony in the Belles Heures is 
decorated with a painting that shows the saint interrupting 
his preaching to admonish a meteorologically meddlesome 
devil (Fig. 9, BH fol. 170). Saint Anthony stands in a hand- 
some wooden pulpit whose proportions have been carpen- 
tered out of the horizontal lines of ruling. Reading upwards 
on the left side of the pulpit, the molding above the legs 
stands on the second line, the upper edge of the large, plain 
panel lies on the sixth, and the total height is firmly delim- 
ited by the ninth line (Fig. 10). In its own way, the pulpit 


1 Glasgow, University Library, ms Hunter 8. See J. Young and P. Hen- 
derson Aitkin, A Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of the Hun- 
terian Museum in the University of Glasgow, Glasgow, 1908, 12f. 


12 As with the examples in note 10, the following are chosen because they 
are well-reproduced and span over a century: 

Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Cod. gall. 30, Guillaume de De- 
guilleville, Pélerinage de la vie humaine, mid-14th-century, fol. 95, four 
scenes. The horizontal ruling provides many of the moldings of the fram- 
ing architecture and some of the horizontals within the scenes (e.g., the 
“skyline” of the base in scene 4). See L. Olschki, Manuscrits français à 
peintures des bibliothèques d'Allemagne, Geneva, 1932, pl u. 

Paris, Bibliothèque de l'Arsenal, ms 664, Terence, Comedies (Térence 
des ducs), ca. 1412, fol. 37v, Chremes Tells Simo of the Birth ofthe Child. 
The ruling gives important guidance for the architectural horizontals, 


of Saint Anthony is as much a response to the rhythm of 
the ruling as are the initial letter and the words, “O proles 
hyspanie, pavor infidelium. ...” 


HI. The Vertical Ruling and the Horizontal Ruling 

For the sake of clarity, I have so far separated the artistic 
uses of the vertical and horizontal page ruling. In practice, 
in those images set over a double column, vertical and hor- 
izontal lines often exert their influence within a single paint- 
ing. To demonstrate this, we need go no further than the 
miniature of Saint Anthony discussed above (Fig. 9, BH 
fol. 170). Not only do the proportions of the planimetri- 
cally placed side of the pulpit move to the beat of the hor- 
izontals, as has been seen, but the far edge of the face of 
the pulpit also abuts snugly on the left upright of the center 
margin (Fig. 10). 

This dual conversion of page ruling into pictorial design 
may be seen to even better advantage in the beautiful Pen- 
tecost which stands before the Hours of the Holy Ghost in 
the Belles Heures (Fig. 11, BH fol. 84). Here a centralized 
Virgin presides over laterally matched figure groups in a 
setting of exceptional symmetry. Although the choice of a 
symmetrical composition relies on iconographical tradi- 
tion, the practical attainment of that symmetry is achieved 
by mirroring the symmetry of the folio ruling. As the dia- 
gram in Fig. 12 shows, the two low screens enclosing the 
Pentecostal oratory are exactly five lines in height and the 
upper moldings of the decorated panels are on the fourth 
line. In the vertical, the little apse is centered on the margin, 
with the engaged colonnettes above the Virgin resting their 
outer edges on the uprights of the center margin. That the 
picture depends on the ruling, and is not merely one kind 
of symmetry atop another, unrelated kind can be shown 
on other evidence. In common with many folios of the 
Belles Heures, the folio bearing the Pentecost has two writ- 
ten columns which differ in width by small but measurable 
amounts. Here the variation is approximately two mm., 
and this tremor in the symmetry is exactly matched in the 
placing of the apse. 


IV. The Ruling of the Margins 

The ruling of a manuscript folio is found not only in and 
around the blocks of text, but also in the blank margins, 
As seen in the diagram in Fig. 1 (Lines 1-6), in order to 
place the limits of the text the folio must first be ruled from 


moldings, etc. See H. Martin, Le Térence des ducs, Paris, 1907, pl. xui. 

Rome, Vatican Library, Pal. lat. 1989, Boccaccio, Décaméron, ca. 1414- 
1420, fol. 174v, The Story of Federigo degli Alberighi. In this unusually 
complete example, the horizontal ruling yields the following: the top of 
the garden trellis; the upper edge of the molding above the arch; the “sky- 
line” of the garden; the forward edge of the table; and the inner edge of 
the lower opening of the arch. See P. Durrieu, La Miniature flamande au 
temps de la cour de Bourgogne (1415-1530), Paris, 1927, pl. v (bottom). 

Dresden, formerly Sächsische Landesbibliothek, ms Oc. 58, René of 
Anjou, Le Livre des tournois, fol. number unknown, The King of Arms 
Receives the Sword. This example shows the ruling interacting with em- 
pirical perspective. The first three transversals of the floor do not diminish 
with distance, but follow the regularly spaced lines of ruling. See Olschki 
(as in this note), pl. xxi. 
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7 Doctor and Patient, Livre des propriétés des choses. Glasgow 
University Library, ms Hunter 8, fol. 89 (photo: Library) 





9 Saint Anthony Preaching, Belles Heures. New York, Metro- 


politan Museum, Cloisters Collection 1954, fol. 170 (photo: 
Museum) 
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11 Pentecost, Belles Heures. New York, Metropolitan Museum 
Cloisters Collection, 1954, fol. 84 (photo: Museum) 
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top to bottom and from left to right with the basic network 
of lines. At least two horizontals and two verticals are 
needed for one column of text; two horizontals and four 
verticals for two columns; and a variety of other patterns 
for more complex textual arrangements. !* 

Where marginal paintings are present, in medallions, bas- 
de-pages, or as free compositions, they not infrequently 
show relationships with the ruling similar to those we have 
met in paintings within the columns. A demonstration of 
the simple use of marginal ruling may be seen in a folio 
from a fine Book of Hours attributed to the Master of the 
Duke of Bedford and dated to the 1420’s (Fig. 13). This 
calendar page is rich with figurative marginal decoration, 
and the mise-en-page of some of this decoration shows di- 
rect employment of the ruling. The uppermost ruled hor- 
izontal, for example, provides the lower edge of the 
platform on which the feasting nobleman sits. And, in the 
vertical, the right-hand line enclosing the text gives the limit 
of Aquarius's wood, in the upper margin, and the right 
profile of the Church, in the lower margin. 


V. The Complete Page Ruling: The Procession of Saint 
Gregory 

All the previous discussion prepares us for an examination 
of one of the most complete and exciting examples of the 
union of ruling and pictorial design: The Procession of Saint 
Gregory in the Trés Riches Heures (Figs. 14 and 15, TRH 
figs. 575 and 576). 

The Procession of Saint Gregory is a many-figured com- 
position spread over two folios. It occupies all of the lower 
margin across the opening, all or part of three of the lateral 
vertical margins, and rises into the empty text column be- 
tween the end of the Penitential Psalms and the beginning 
of the Litany. The execution of a unique two-page com- 
position was facilitated, and perhaps even dependent, on 
the fact that fols. 71 and 72 form a bifolio that could be 
spread out before the painters, and which is now glued to 
a stub at the center of a gathering." It should perhaps be 
noted at this point that although Jean Colombe completed 
this painting, no student of the Très Riches Heures has dis- 
puted that it was designed and partially painzed by the 
Limbourgs.'* 

Before turning to a formal analysis of The Procession of 
Saint Gregory, it is necessary briefly to recall the icono- 
graphical meaning of the scene. The painting represents the 
climactic moment of the procession that the saint had in- 
stituted to appeal for divine aid in time of plague. Here the 
prayers are answered, as Saint Gregory sees, in the words 


8 On problems and patterns of ruling, see L. Gilissen, “Un Elément cod- 
icologique trop peu exploité: La Réglure,” Scriptorium, xxi:1, 1969, 150- 
162. 

'* Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, Cod. 1855. Fer a recent catalogue entry 
on this manuscript, see D. Thoss, Französische Gotik una Renaissance 
Meisterwerken der Buchmalerei ..., Vienna, 1978, 106 (No 22). 


'S This can easily be seen in the manuscript, and agrees with the collation 
given by Meiss, 1974, 312 (gathering 11, fols. 71 and 72). 


le See Longnon and Cazelles, 73-74, and Meiss, 1974, 313. 
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13 Calendar Page (January), Book of Hours. Vienna, National- 
bibliothek, Cod. 1855, fol. 1 (photo: Nationalbibl.). 


of the Golden Legend, “... an angel on a castle which made 
clean a sword all bloody, and put it into the sheath.” 

As one scans the processional composition across the bi- 
folio, one finds that two figures, each on the axis of a folio, 
attract attention and express the twin themes of plague and 
divine mercy. On the left folio, Saint Gregory experiences 
his angelic vision, and his gesture lifts our gaze aloft to 
share it. On the right folio a plague-ridden deacon has fallen 
to the ground, leaving a dramatic caesura among the fig- 
ures. Each of these events is set against a brick tower of 
the walls of Rome: that above the pope, seen only in its 
upper part, amplifying the expansive papal gesture, and 
that above the deacon, seen only in its lower half, weight- 
ing and accelerating the sudden fall. 

If the relationship between this painting and the under- 
lying ruling is analyzed, it becomes apparent that the con- 
cealed compositional strategies serve the same ends of 
narrative clarity as does the figurative imagery. To begin 
witk, the brick towers above pope and deacon are each, in 
slightly varied ways, formal derivatives of the double rul- 
ings of the center margins (Fig. 16). The tower above the 
deacon is the simple continuation, in its forward face, of 
the blank center margin of the right folio, of which it is the 
pictorial analogue. And that above Saint Gregory has its 
left edge exactly on the right line of the center margin on 
the opposite folio. The saint’s tower is precisely as wide as 
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the adjacent margin, and, therefore, as wide as the match- 
ing tower across the opening. Through the mediation of 
these twinned towers, the proportional design of the text 
is incorporated into the painting and is brought to bear on 
the two focal points of dramatic narration. 

The relationship between the design of the folios and their 
pictures does not end with the marginal ruling. In the view 
of Rome towering over Saint Gregory is an excellent ex- 
ample of what I earlier termed “dual conversion’: the si- 
multaneous pictorial use of ruled horizontals and verticals. 
The right-hand text column on fol. 71v was ruled but not 
written. The ruling can still be seen clearly in the manu- 
script and, to a lesser extent, in good reproductions (Fig. 
14, TRH fig. 575). It was on the foundation of this ruling 
that some of the important architectural features of the view 
of Rome were laid. Two examples will suffice. First, the 
sharply defined edge of the “Castel S. Angelo,” which rises 
over the reliquary, is precisely given by the right vertical 
delimiting the submerged text column (Fig. 16}. And sec- 
ond, the horizontal ruling provides the scaffolding for the 
tower of Old St. Peter’s, which rises in no less than five 
regular, two-line stories (Fig. 16). Deprived of their role in 
regulating the script, the lines of ruling live out another life 
in the forms of the picture. This is most clearly seen in the 
relationship between the left edge of the tower, over the 
pope, and the cutting-edge of the castle, over the reliquary. 
Because these long verticals are placed on the left and right 
uprights of the unwritten column, respectively, there 
emerges between them a “ghost column” which answers the 
dimensions of the three columns of writing on the opening 
(Figs. 14 and 16). 

The Procession of Saint Gregory, then, demonstrates all 
the compositional practices outlined in the earlier sections 
of this paper. But if one stands back, as it were, from the 
bifolio as a whole, it also shows another aspect of the in- 
fluence of folio design on pictorial composition that has 
not yet been encountered. This is the use of the ruling in 
modular fashion, with the transference of the proportions 
of the ruling to parts of the folio where no ruling is actually 
present. As with “dual conversion,” the modular method 
makes use both of the vertical and the horizontal ruling. 

Turning first to the vertical page design, one may note 
an obvious fact that serves as an introduction to our topic. 
Although the outer views of Rome and the one over the 
pope are the same height as the twenty-two-line column, 
the truncated fourth panel is half that height, and termi- 
nates just above the upper ruling of the eleventh line. Since 
the horizontal ruling of the columns does not extend into 
the margins, the height of the short panel must have been 
achieved by counting and matching. 

Armed with this fact, one may turn to a less obvious and 
closely similar procedure in the planning of the horizontal 
dimensions of the bifolio. If the widths of the two outer- 
most views of Rome are measured, it will be found that 
they mimic exactly the width of the columns of writing, 
These lateral paintings, the three written columns, and the 
buried, unwritten one, all measure between forty-seven and 
forty-nine milimeters (Figs. 14, 15, and 16). And this var- 
iation of two milimeters, it may be recalled, occurs on a 
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14 The Procession of Saint Gregory (left), Trés Riches Heures. 
Chantilly, Musée Condé, fol. 71v (photo: Giraudon) 


bifolio 420 milimeters wide. The modular relationship of 
ruling and picture, which seems to have been achieved by 
counting in the vertical plan, was here attained by the 
transference of measurements to unruled portions of the 
folios. 

The simplicity and easy verifiability of the above 
procedures prepare us to consider a final and more deeply 
hidden modular accord, one that involves the rotation of 
dimensions from the horizontal to the vertical. The lower 
section of the Procession is disposed like a framed bas-de- 
page. The upper frame is on the lowest ruled line and the 
lower is some sixty-two to sixty-three milimeters below this. 
In the light of what has been seen, it can hardly be 
coincidental that the height of the bas-de-page is exactly 
that of a column of writing plus that of the adjacent center 
margin. 

In its indissoluble blend of narration, geometry, and vis- 
ual delight, The Procession of Saint Gregory recalls the 
aesthetic of the finest Italian trecento frescoes. But the Ital- 
ian achievement is not transferred, willy-nilly, to the pages 
of a book. Rather, it is matched and transformed within 
the stimulating constraints of manuscript design. The 
painting takes its place alongside the other design elements 
in a Gesamtkunstwerk of unusual completeness and beauty. 
The above analysis has only touched on that completeness, 
for an exhaustive treatment would risk exhausting the 





15 The Procession of Saint Gregory (right), Très Riches 
Heures. Chantilly, Musée Condé, fol. 72 (photo: Giraudon) 



































16 Diagram of bifolio layout of Figs. 14 and 15 


reader, However, one final demonstration of the totality of 
the folio design may not be out of place, as a token of what 
is left unsaid. 

As has been seen, the ruling of the center margin on the 
right folio serves, at its lower end, to place the tower which 
seems to batter down the fallen deacon (Figs. 15 and 16). 
If the upper end of this same ruling is examined, it will be 
observed to perform a similar, but much more pleasant, 
function. There it is used to contain the curling leaves of 
the pseudo-acanthus that grows out of the initial letter. Like 


plants encountering a garden trellis, the outermost leaves 
rest gracefully against the right vertical of the center margin 
and the topmost horizontal of the column ruling.” 


VI. The Ruling as Pictorial Module: The Legend of Aracoeli 
and The Baptism of Saint Augustine 

There are three main solutions to the problem of the mise- 
en-page of the miniatures in the Trés Riches Heures. First, 
small paintings are set within one of the two columns of 
writing, like the God in Majesty on fol. 41v. Second, large 
miniatures are placed over four lines of writing (very oc- 
casionally, over three), and occupy the width of two col- 
umns, like the Annunciation on the fol. 26. And third, the 
largest pictures stand alone on the folio, without writing 
(and occasionally without any ruling), like the Fall of the 
Rebel Angels on fol. 64v, or with a few enclosed words of 
astronomical or calendrical data, like the famous Months. 

To these patterns there are only three exceptions: The 
Procession of Saint Gregory; The Legend of Aracoeli; and 
The Baptism of Saint Augustine. All three are found on 
folios with script, but none employs the clear separation 
of words and picture that characterizes the standard pat- 
terns. Rather, they show a complex, and in each case 
unique, interpenetration of the two elements. Their unique- 
ness and complication of design make these miniatures un- 
usually accessible to analysis and unusually revealing about 
the modular planning that underlies their structure. The 
first has been seen. Let us turn now to the simpler of the 
remaining two. 

Folio 22 of the Trés Riches Heures carries The Legend of 
Aracoeli and the beginning of the prayer O Intemerata (Fig. 
17, TRH fig. 557). The folio is unique in being ruled for a 
single column and in being painted with three separate 
scenes which make an iconographical and formal ensemble. 
The basis for this ensemble is provided by the rectangle of 
the ruling, whose total dimensions match those of the 
standard ruling of the text pages in two columns.” The 
design of fol. 22 was arrived at by three simple propor- 
tional decisions, each involving a modular relationship with 
the ruling. The three stages of the design are set out in Fig. 
18, though it is not implied that they necessarily followed 
the order adopted here. If the first stages are self-evident, 
I trust that their later usefulness as evidence for similar, 
more complex practices will absolve me from the charge 
of laboring the obvious. 

First, the height of the panels containing Augustus and 
the Sibyl was set along that line of ruling which divides the 
text in half (Fig. 18a). Eleven lines of painting balance eleven 


17 Other 14th- and 15-century manuscripts show a similar use of marginal 
ruling to guide and contain ivy-leaf and other floral decoration. See, for 
example, The Tickhill Psalter, New York, Public Library, ms Spencer 26, 
fol. 51, Psalm 52 (R. Marks and N. Morgan, The Golden Age of English 
Manuscript Painting, New York and London, 1981, pl. 18). 


18 For these examples, see Longnon and Cazelles, 37, 21, 65, 2-13. This 
broad division into three types suffices for the present study. However, 
it should be remembered that the manuscript underwent changes of plan 
during the decoration, and was neither finished nor bound in the era of 
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lines of writing in a fashion closely akin to that used to 
shape the truncated Roman view on fol. 72. Second, these 
panels were made to match each other in width, and the 
width of the column of writing between them, by the di- 
vision of the total writing column into thirds (Fig. 18b).” 
The equality of paintings and enclosed script again recalls 
The Procession of Saint Gregory, where the lateral paint- 
ings repeated the width of the columns of the writing. And 
third, it will be observed that the circle containing the half- 
length Virgin is generated from the ruling: the center of the 
circle being exactly in the topmost line, the lowest point 
of the circle being exactly tangent to the fifth line down, 
and the circle thus having a four-line radius (Fig. 18c). The 
Marian disc is, of course, a realization of the text of the 
Golden Legend, in which the Tiburtine Sibyl saw “the maid” 
in a “circle of gold about the sun.””' But the artistic con- 
struction of the circle is a response to more practical con- 
siderations. The embodiment of a vision in workmanlike 
measure reminds us of the sturdy concreteness of medieval 
mystical writing. 

The lunette of the Virgin's disc rising like a sun above 
the block of text induces in the student of the Trés Riches 
Heures a haunting sense of déja vu. The reason is not far 
to seek, and provides an insight into working methods in 
other parts of the manuscript. The Legend of Aracoeli, as 
was seen, accompanies the prayer O Intemerata, which is 
the last textual item before the Hours of the Virgin. The 
Limbourgs painted eight of the nine pictures that decorate 
these Hours, and provided seven of them with projecting 
lunettes. The seven miniatures are: The Annunciation; The 
Visitation; The Nativity; The Annunciation to the Shep- 
herds; The Meeting of the Magi; The Adoration of the 
Magi; and The Coronation of the Virgin (TRH figs. 559, 
567, 569, 570-72 and 574. For the third, see the present Fig. 
24). Leaving aside The Coronation of the Virgin for the 
moment, one finds that the lunettes of the first six minia- 
tures rise above the topmost ruled line by the following 
amounts, respectively: 28mm, 29mm, 28mm, 29mm, 
29mm, 28mm. In simple terms, these statistics mean that 
the height of these lunettes match exactly, or come within 
1mm, of the projecting semi-circle of the Marian disc in the 
Aracoeli miniature. 

How are we to explain this accord? As seen above, the 
radius of the Aracoeli circle is derived from the module of 
four lines of writing. It is this module which provides the 
key, for all the big miniatures of the Hours of the Virgin 
that are accompanied by text stand over four lines of script. 
These four lines measure 29mm in height, and by placing 


the Limbourgs. For a discussion of these problems, see Meiss, 1974, 144- 
167. 


19 Approximately 162 x 111mm. Cf. fols. 48v and 49: Longnon and Ca- 
zelles, 45 and 46. 

20 With added frames, the maximum variation is two milimeters. 

21 The words of the Golden Legend are, however, mediated through icon- 


ographical models. See O. Pacht, "The Limbourgs and Pisanello,” Gazette 
des beaux-arts, Lxi1, 1963, 119-122, and Meiss, 1974, 139ff. 
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lunettes of this dimension atop their pictures, the Lim- 
bourgs have restored above what was pictorially lost be- 
low, and thus equalized miniature and original text block 
(see Figs. 24 and 25b).” The slightly smaller lunette in The 
Coronation of the Virgin is explained-by the unique deci- 
sion to repeat the same form on the right and left side of 
this festive miniature (TRH fig. 574). A full-sized lunette, 
repeated, would visually have overcrowded the inner and 
outer margins of the folio. 

The Baptism of Saint Augustine on fol. 37v illustrates 
the Te Deum, which is said at the end of Matins in the 
Hours of the Virgin (Fig. 19, TRH fig. 579). The miniature 
is unique in form, at once straddling the center margin and 
yet encased within the text. This hybrid shape enables the 
picture to take an intermediate decorative position between 
the small, one-column miniatures, almost surrounded by 
text, which accompany the Psalms in the Hours of the Vir- 
gin, and the full-scale miniatures which open the canonical 
Hours themselves. 

The distinctive form of The Baptism of Saint Augustine, 
added to the evidence already gathered from other folios, 
enables us to plot its construction with some degree of 
confidence. The stages of this construction are set out in 
the four diagrams in Fig. 20. It should be noted that, in the 
interests of visual clarity, I have employed in the diagrams 
a slightly different order from that in the verbal description. 

As with all folios containing script, the design of fol. 37v 
began with the ruling. The dimensions of the total text area 
are exactly those found throughout the manuscript, and, 
before the scribe could begin to write, the frame had to be 
designed in its complex entirety. This was done on the basis 
of the ruling, in a series of steps involving both the counting 
of lines and the modular transference of proportions. First, 
the width of the miniature was established. This was done 
by measuring, the picture being made half as wide as the 
parent block of text (57mm and 112mm, respectively. See 
Fig. 20a). The next stage was to set the upper and lower 
limits of the main, rectangular field of The Baptism. For 
this purpose, the four-line module, which has already been 
met, was twice employed, once counting upwards from the 
bottom line, and once downwards from the top (Fig. 20c). 
Following this, the width of the central projection (and thus 
of the shoulders of the main body of the miniature) was 
decided upon. This was arrived at by making the projection 
exactly half as wide as the body of the painting (28mm and 
57mm, respectively. See Fig. 20b). This third operation is 


2 This practice is not unique to the Limbourgs, but is used with reasonable 
frequency in 15th-century Hours. Four reproduced examples are: 

Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, ms lat. 1159, fols. 155v, 160v, 161v, and 
Ms lat. 1176, fols. 83 and 186 (see V. Leroquais, Les Livres d'heures man- 
uscrits de la Bibliothèque Nationale, 111, Paris, 1927, pls. viui-tv and xix, 
LXXI). 

Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, ms S.N. 2613, fols. 14, 43v, 49, 55v, 75, 
96, 128 (see O. Pächt and D. Thoss, Die illuminierten Handschriften und 
Inkunabeln der Österreichischen Nationalbibliothek: Französische Schule 
[, u, Vienna, 1974, pls. 239-245). 

Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, ms Nouv. acq. lat. 3107, fols. 24 and 77 
(see Hindman and Farquhar, figs. 26 and 28). 





17 The Legend of Aracoeli, Très Riches Heures. Chantilly, Mu- 
sée Condé, fol. 22 (photo: Giraudon) 
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a repetition, but on a smaller scale, of the first step. Its 
effect is to make the miniature frame mirror the propor- 
tions of the whole page, with the narrower part of the 
painting standing to the wider as the wider does to the whole 
text. Finally, all that remained was to set the height of the 
arched projection above the top of the ruling. Having twice 
employed the four-line module, nothing could be more vis- 
ually comfortable than to make its influence felt once more. 
Thus the upper limit of the lunette was set at exactly that 
distance above the top line of ruling which equals four lines 
of script (29mm. See Fig. 20c). Like The Legend of Aracoeli, 
the present miniature thus enjoys a discreet family resem- 
blance to the design of the large paintings of the Hours of 
the Virgin. All are variations on a common theme. 

The influence of the ruling on The Baptism of Saint Au- 
gustine does not terminate at the edge of the frame, but 
enters the painting to position some of the chief pictorial 
accents. Consider only the three most striking examples. 
First, the horizontal shoulders of the frame continue in the 
picture as the chief molding below the baptistery balustrade 
(Fig. 20d). Second, the vertical sides of the upper projection 
find similar embodiment in the slender compound piers 
framing the saint. And third, the influence of the center 
margin re-enters the story in a way that needs a few words 
of explanation. Above the baptistery, a narrow tower as- 
cends into the upper part of the picture, its form echoing 
both the tall, slim frame and arched top that enclose it. The 
left and right profiles of this tower lie precisely along the 
lines of the center margin, which can be seen in the man- 
uscript itself, rising out of the painted forms like a shadowy 
scaffolding (Figs. 19 and 20d). It is also worth noting that 
this tower is built in two stories, with the breax occurring 
in harmonious accord with the upper limit of the ruling. 

The Limbourgs’ sensitivity to the rhythm and propor- 
tions of the ruling raises a teasing question: were the broth- 
ers merely reacting to the proportional decisions of the 
designer of the book, or were they themselves responsible 
for the design? On the folio bearing The Baptism of Saint 
Augustine is a piece of concrete evidence that allows a 
deeper glimpse into the problem. As noted above in the 
introduction, the ruling of a medieval manuscript is set by 
the prick marks positioned in the margins of the folio.” To 
place the ruled verticals of a simple, two-column folio, four 
prick marks are needed in both the upper and lower mar- 
zins (Fig. 1, Marks a-d, e-h). With the exception of the 
Aracoeli page, the Trés Riches Heures is written in two 
columns, and the quadruple pricking is visible throughout 
:n the upper and lower margins. On the folio with The 
Baptism of Saint Augustine, however, the prick marks 
number a surprising six, above and below (Fig. 20d). Four 
of these marks perform the standard function of setting the 
text ruling in place (Fig. 20d, Marks 1, 3, 4, and 6). The 
remaining two have no such role, but are used to place the 
outer vertical limits of the miniature frame (Marks 2 and 
5). These last are the only prick marks of this type known 
to me, which have to do not with the writing but with the 
painting of a page. They reveal the presence of the Lim- 


3 See note 13. 
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bourgs at the earliest stage of the aesthetic preparation of 
the folio. And they suggest an answer to the question posed 
above: that Jean de Berry's favorite miniaturists not only 
decorated the masterpiece of his collection, but were the 
designers of its subtle and beautiful proportions. 


VI. Ruling and Whole-Page Miniatures: The Boucicaut 
Hours and The Seilern Hours 

So far only those miniatures which share folios with greater 
or lesser amounts of text have been considered. Let us now 
look at the influence of ruling on miniatures that stand alone 
upon the page. 

Most late medieval manuscripts were first ruled in their 
entirety. Thus many folios with whole-page paintings were 
originally ruled, are contiguous with text folios in the gath- 
ering, and still show traces of the ruling through their paint- 
work, Tipped-in, unruled folios for whole-page miniatures 
were, of course, used in a minority of cases, and do not 
concern us here. In a sizable number of the whole-page 
paintings on prepared folios, the underlying ruling has 
played some part in the design of the pictorial composition. 
This is so in The Boucicaut Hours and in The Seilern Hours. 

The Boucicaut Hours is one of the most famous and 
beautiful of early fifteenth-century manuscripts.” In plan- 
ning this manuscript, the forty-two original miniatures were 
completely separated from the text and placed alone on the 
versos of the folies.” The ruling of the twenty-line single 
column is visible through the miniatures, even in photo- 
graphs, and was an important influence on the design of 
the architectural settings of the compositions. Nowhere is 
this more evident than in the Virgin and Child Enthroned, 
which illustrates the Mass of the Virgin (Fig. 21). 

This painting is one of the most compositionally accom- 
plished in The Boucicaut Hours, with the curvilinear forms 
of the majestic Virgin anchored in the rectilinear grid of 
the throne, and answered by the swirl of scrolls and angelic 
wings. The tonal banding of the throne, together with the 
use of a canopy above and steps below, lend the painting 
an unusual appearance of regular stratification over its 
whole height. This regular banding mirrors exactly the 
script of The Boucicaut Hours, both in the number of its 
lines and in their proportions. The explanation for this 
agreement will not surprise in the present context, for both 
the script and the design of the miniature share the common 
foundation of the ruling. What does, perhaps, surprise is 
the amazing thoroughness with which this accord has been 
pursued in the picture, in which all but one of the twenty- 
one lines of ruling have found direct embodiment in picture 
or frame (Figs. 21 and 22). Indeed, this miniature is the 
most complete example of the artistic use of the horizontal 
ruling that I have encountered. 


24 Meiss, 1968, 3-22 and passim. 

35 Ibid., figs. 1-42. 

% Ibid., fig. 28. 

27 See Meiss, 1974, 237-39. 

% Jbid., 330, for a chronological bibliography for this manuscript. 


If the use of horizontal ruling in the design of whole- 
page miniatures is demonstrated in The Boucicaut Hours, 
that of the verticals is clearly shown in the pages of The 
Seilern Hours. These Hours were painted before about 1422, 
possibly at the Burgundian court, and certainly by artists 
who had been deeply influenced by the work cf the Lim- 
bourgs.?? The main paintings are whole-page, and the man- 
uscript is ruled for two columns of script in seventeen lines. 
In the Nativity for Prime in the Hours of the Virgin, the 
ruling is plainly visible beneath the paint, and has been 
influential in planning an important aspect of the com- 
position (Fig. 23, TRH fig. 627). 

As befits the text and the subject, the adoring Virgin 
dominates the Seilern Nativity. She is placed close to the 
center of the picture, is buttressed before and behind by 
platforms of drapery, and the axis of her long body is ma- 
terialized and extended above her halo by the pale strut of 
the Nativity shed. This height-increasing support sits ex- 
actly along the left vertical of the center margin, and thus 
brings the hidden design of the page to bear on the chief 
protagonist of the scene (Figs. 23 and 25a). 

This picture offers the rare opportunity to adduce evi- 
dence for artistic intention and consciousness beyond that 
provided by our eyes, our measuring instruments, and our 
intuition. It has long been observed that the paintings in 
The Seilern Hours depend on the iconographical and sty- 
listic models provided by the Belles Heures and the Très 
Riches Heures.” The present Nativity derives from the same 
subject in the Trés Riches Heures, from which it repeats the 
poses of Mary, Joseph, and Jesus, as well as the figure of 
God the Father in a glory and the conical hill with a vista 
of distant townscape (Figs. 23 and 24). The Seilern Master 
has also echoed his model at a deeper level, repeating the 
concealed measure of its structure. For the Nativity of the 
Trés Riches Heures uses a design method extremely close 
to that just encountered, with the left vertical of the center 
margin giving the edge of the shed-support which frames, 
extends, and stabilizes the figure of the Virgin (Figs. 24 and 
25b). 


VII. Pictorial Space, Two-Dimensional Design, and the 
Evidence of Page Ruling 

A thorough investigation of the influence of ruling on the 
design of miniature painting would, as I said at the outset, 
require a substantial study. The material set out here pro- 
vides only a starting-point, with many questions left un- 
answered and many avenues unexplored. However, there 
is one aspect of the theory that cannot be passed over even 
in a brief survey: its implications for the treatment of pic- 
torial space in medieval painting. While it is not my in- 
tention to attempt a résumé of art-historical thought on this 


2 For a similar model and variant, see Durrieu (as in note 12), pl. v. There 
two versions of the story of Federigo degli Alberighi from the French 
Decameron are reproduced (Rome, Vatican Library, Pal. Lat. 1989, fol. 
174v, and Paris, Bibliothèque de l'Arsenal, ms 5070, fol. 211v). The latter 
depends on the former, and preserves intact not only every detail of the 
composition but also the placing of the edge of the building along the 
right vertical of the center margin. 
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21 The Virgin and Child Enthroned. Boucicaut Hours. Paris, 
Musée Jacquemart-André, fol. 46v (photo: Bulloz) 


topic, some introductory remarks are necessary.” 

The aesthetic meditations of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century art historians, as well as the development of “pro- 
gressive’ art in this period, have demolished the idea of 
normative style. As part of the new view, the treatment of 
space in medieval painting is no longer viewed solely in 
terms of a preparation for the emergence of focused, math- 
ematical perspective. Rather, it is seen as representing an 
equilibrium between the increasing appetite for pictorial 
depth and the abiding demands of two-dimensional, planar 
design. Two brief examples of this approach will suffice. 
First, John White speaks of Giotto’s Arena Chapel frescoes: 
“The general configuration in Giotto's case is that of a 
steadily increasing harmony between the flat wall and an 
ever more ambitious spatial realism.” And second, Erwin 
Panofsky discusses the spatial aesthetic of the Master of 
Flémalle: “From a diametrically opposite point of view, and 
with a diametrically opposite intention, the Master of Flé- 
malle achieved an effect not unlike that aspired to by Cé- 
zanne and van Gozh. Cézanne and van Gogh wished to 
affirm the plane while still committed to a perspective inter- 
pretation of space; the Master of Flémalle strove to affirm 


9 Most of the importart literature on space in medieval and early Ren- 
aissance painting is cited in White and in S. Y. Edgerton, The Renaissance 
Rediscovery of Linear Perspective, New York, 1975. 


22 Diagram of throne in Fig. 21, with ruling 


perspective while still committed to a decorative interpre- 
tation of the plane surface.” 

The application of this attractive hypothesis to any par- 
ticular medieval picture is, however, fraught with historical 
dangers (a fact, it should be added, well known to the above 
writers). This is so chiefly because the two parts of the 
equation are unequally susceptible of investigation and 
proof. On the one hand, it is a comparatively simple matter 
to judge the spatial verisimilitude of a painting, both by 
empirical means and by the use of the tools of mathematical 
perspective. On the other, it is considerably more difficult 
to show that this or that deviation from optical “truth” is 
a matter of intention, answering the demands of planar 
composition within some mathematical or geometrical sys- 
tem. In the first case, there are tests and checks to determine 
spatial verisimilitude that are largely uncontroversial. In 
the second one enters, willy-nilly, the smoke and battle of 
proportional studies. And in doing so one might note the 
wise words of Rudolf Wittkower: “... in trying to prove 
that a system of proportion has been deliberately applied 
ky a painter, a sculptor or an architect one is easily misled 
into finding those ratios which one sets out to find. In the 


3! White, 65. 
32 Panofsky, 1, 166f. 
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23 The Nativity, Seilern Hours. Formerly London, Collection 
of Count A. Seilern, ms not foliated (photo: Courtauld 
Institute) 


scholar's hands dividers do not revolt. If we want to avoid 
the pitfalls of useless speculation we must look for unmis- 
takable guidance by the artists themselves.’ 

Illuminated manuscripts can assist us in adding to our 
store of “unmistakable guidance by the artists themselves.” 
Such guidance may be provided in a variety of ways: by 
theoretical writings; by measured drawings and plans; and 
by the unequivocal traces of design procedures that survive 
in the works of art themselves. Few works of art retain as 
much evidence of the temporal unfolding of their making 
as do illuminated manuscripts. In such manuscripts, the 
miniatures are but the keystone of an arch whose centering 
is still everywhere in place. With the aid of this still-visible 
evidence, most particularly that of the ruling, we can fre- 
quently point to aspects of two-dimensional design that 
precede the miniature, become enmeshed in its pictorial 
structure, and influence its treatment of space and per- 
spective. Let us turn to an example drawn from the so- 
called Salisbury Breviary painted by the Bedford Master 
and his associates. 

The Salisbury Breviary was begun about 1423 for John, 
Duke of Bedford, regent in France for the infant Henry VI.” 
On fol. 518, Anne, Duchess of Bedford, prays to her pa- 
troness, in the large miniature, from the historiated initial 


% Architectural Principles in the Age of Humanism, 3rd rev. ed., London, 
1962, 126. 





24 The Nativity, Trés Riches Heures. Chantilly, Musée Condé, 
fol. 44v (photo: Giraudon) 





























25 Diagrams of Figs. 23 (a) and 24 (b), with center margin 
rulings 


# See E. P. Spencer, “The Master of the Duke of Bedford: The Salisbury 
Breviary,” Burlington Magazine, cvin, 1966, 607-612. 





26 The Holy Kindred with marginal scenes from the Story of 
Joacim and Anna, Salisbury Breviary. Paris, Bibliothèque Na- 
tionale, ms lat. 1794, fol. 518 (photo: Bibl. Nat.) 
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(Fig. 26).% In common with the remainder of illustrated 
folios in this sumptuous book, the margins are rich with 
figurative decoration. Reading clockwise from the top, The 
Annunciation to Joachim, The Annunciation to Saint Anna, 
The Meeting at the Golden Gate, and The Birth of the Vir- 
gin recount the story of “Anna mater” invoked in the text. 

Important here is the last of these scenes: The Birth of 
the Virgin in the lower left. The event takes place in a little, 
open-fronted house whose face is parallel to the picture 
plane and whose side recedes in perspective (a type of con- 
struction characterized by White as “foreshortened fron- 
tal”).% Before the creation of this little house, the relevant 
part of the folio carried, and indeed still carries, the ver- 
ticals of the ruling for two columns of writing. Although 
innocent of any spatial intention, indeed of any pictorial 
intention, this ruling has been adopted by the miniaturist 
as one of the bases of the perspective of Saint Anna’schamber. 

First, the front of the house is exactly as wide as the 
column of text above, because both depend on the same 
ruled verticals (Figs. 26 and 27). On the left, the ruling 
-erminates the painted house so abruptly that the archi- 
-ectural moldings are sliced off. On the right it marks ex- 
actly the change of plane from the front to the side of the 
building. And second, the vertical limit of the foreshort- 
ened side is given with equal severity by the right-hand 
line of the center margin. 

Within these predetermined verticals, the converging or- 
thogonals are clearly arrived at empirically (and are “in- 
correct” by the anachronistic standards of Alberti). But it 
is worth underlining that if the angles of these orthogonals 
are a matter of observation, the degree of their penetration 
into space is determined by quite another means — the 
geometry of the page design. In this painting, and in many 
other comparable works, the nature of illuminated man- 
uscripts provides unusual opportunities for testing theories 
of spatial design in medieval painting. Indeed, most of the 
works examined in this paper give scope for the controlled 
observation of the varying demands of space and plane in 
a single painting. A case in point is The Virgin and Chiid 
Enthroned from The Boucicaut Hours. 

In this work, as has been seen, the regular banding of 
the composition owes its placing and dimensions to the hor- 
izontal ruling (Figs. 21 and 22). Yet the objects ensnared in 
these surface horizontals are notionally of considerable 
spatial complexity. Considered in side elevation, for ex- 
ample, the steps, throne, and canopy move in and out of 
depth through no less than nine right-angled turns. As in 
The Birth of the Virgin, a delightful balance has been struck 
between the demands of the observant eye and the abstrac- 
tions of the page design. 


IX. Ruling and the Theory of the Framing Arch 

Within the larger literature on space in medieval painting, 
there exists a theory that is specifically addressed to the 
tension between plane and depth on the folio of the illu- 


35 For a large reproduction, see Leroquais, 1934 (as in note 10), pl. vav. 
3 White, 27. 
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minated manuscript. This may be dubbed “The Theory of 
the Framing Arch."# Because the pictorial use of page rul- 
ing can, | believe, contribute to this theory, I shall briefly 
set it out here. 

In Northern miniature painting of the late Middle Ages, 
there developed the practice of placing frontal architectural 
openings inside the miniature frame, and in the foremost 
plane of the picture. By the late fourteenth and early fif- 
teenth century these architectural frames were of two main 
types. In the first, the frontal architectural entrance is the 
forward face of a complete structure for which one can 
imagine a ground-plan. Examples of structures of this type, 
used in this way, may be found in the Pentecost of the Belles 
Heures and in The Baptism of Saint Augustine in the Trés 
Riches Heures (Figs. 11 and 19). In the second type, an arch 
or post and lintel construction is set immediately within 
the frame, and has little or no connection with the archi- 
tecture and space of the rest of the painting.’ In practice 
these ideal types are rarely found in a pure state. Rather, 
they form the extremes of a single design procedure whose 
effect is to provide the miniature with an architectural en- 
trance within the decorative entrance of the frame.” It is 
to the effect on the relationship of plane and pictorial space 
on the folio that “The Theory of the Framing Arch” is 
chiefly addressed. 

The theory proposes that the architectural entrances are 
intended as a formal bridge between the flat plane of the 
folio, with its script and miniature frame, and the illusion- 
istic depth of the miniatures themselves. Such mediation is 
necessary, it is argued, because of the increasingly disrup- 
tive effects of deepening pictorial vistas on flat and flimsy 
parchment folios. And such mediation is possible, it is fur- 
ther said, because the architectural openings partake of the 
two aesthetic worlds. On the one hand, their planar nature 
and planimetric arrangement give them the character of an 
additional frame. On the other, they partake of the pic- 
torial space because they are themselves illusionistic forms 
and part of the pictorial world.*° 

Two brief formulations by proponents of the theory must 
here suffice. First, Millard Meiss speaks of developments 
in fourteenth-century manuscript painting prior to the Bou- 
cicaut Master: “From the time of Pucelle, French illumi- 
nators ... sought to harmonize the tri-dimensional 
miniature with the two-dimensional script and the thin re- 
silient folio itself. As the impact of the recession of space 
increased ... the miniature seemed to require stronger 
boundaries ... that would, however, be neither flat nor 
massive." And second, Dorothy Miner describing a richly 
episodic miniature of The Adoration of the Shepherds from 
a fifteenth-century Hours: “Somehow, the book designer 


37 Variations on this theory may be found in Panofsky, 58f., 383, n. 2; 
in D. Miner, The Development of Medieval Illumination as Related to the 
Evolution of Book Design, reprinted from Catholic Life Annual, 1, 1958, 
17f.; in K. M. Birkmeyer, “The Arch Motif in Netherlandish Painting of 
the Fifteenth Century. Part One,” Art Bulletin, xun, 1961, 5-8; and in 
Meiss, 1968, 2-14. 

38 The second type, in its pure form, is sometimes referred to as “the 
diaphragm arch,” following Panofsky, who borrowed it for illumination 
from the vocabulary of architecture (p. 58f.). 


has to bring us back to the surface of our page and the 
words written thereon. To do this he has used a clever de- 
vice. He has given us to understand that we are seeing all 
this through a window, arched and traceried.’*? Consid- 
eration of miniatures in their relations with the ruling can, 
as I have indicated, add something to our formulation of 
the “Theory of the Framing Arch.” Two of the paintings 
already met provide material for this: the Pentecost in the 
Belles Heures and The Baptism of Saint Augustine in the 
Trés Riches Heures. 

The architecture of the chapel of the Pentecost makes 
little literal sense, either in historical or structural terms 
(Fig. 11, BH fol. 84). Historically, the “house in which they 
were sitting” becomes the contemporary and abiding 
Church. Structurally, the logic of architecture yields to the 
logic of the manuscript page. The human figures remain 
within the scale of sizes that is common to the large pictures 
of the Belles Heures, and helps give that book its visual 
unity. But the architecture is related not to the needs of the 
figures but to the proportions of the page design. The 
charming and impossible edifice has its foundation, so to 
speak, on the façade, which fits snugly into the miniature 
frame. This frame, and the ruling on which it depends, 
conditions the forms of the facade and the sizes of much 
of its detail (Fig. 12). 

Let us take first the influence of the frame, remembering 
that the latter is itself a derivative of the ruling. First, the 
frame gives the height of the lateral structures by the in- 
ward extension of the shoulders, which are placed on the 
top line. And second, the width of the frame, which is of 
course equal to the two columns, provides for the placing 
of the compound piers by division into thirds. 

If the frame mediates the influence of the ruling to the 
architecture of the miniature, elsewhere in the facade that 
influence is felt directly. The following horizontals are based 
on lines of ruling: the first molding upwards from the frame; 
the shadowed edge of the square decorated panel; the limit 
of the low screens; and the limit of the decorated panels 
over the arches above. 

Our second example, The Baptism of Saint Augustine 
(Fig. 19, TRH fig. 574), permits us to apply what we have 
already seen to the present context. Although the whole of 
the baptistery front is not flush with the picture plane (for 
good reasons of iconography), the central section is so po- 
sitioned. It is this section, as was seen, which draws its 
proportions precisely from the form of the frame, which 
in its turn relies upon the ruling. The “entrance arch” is 
framed by the horizontal that connects the frame shoulders 
and the compound piers that are the downward projection 
of the sides of the upper frame (Fig. 20d). 


3° See, for example, the range of types in the Boucicaut Hours: fols. 9v, 
17v, 24v, 29v, 31v, 32v, 36v, 38v, 41v, 83v, 142v. Meiss, 1968, figs. 1, 5, 
11, 12, 16, 17, 21, 23, 25, 33, 41. 


4 The most succinct formulation is in Birkmeyer (as in note 37). 
41 1968, 12f. 
42 As in note 37; 18. 


The two foregoing miniatures contain architectural en- 
trances of the first type listed above: those attached to com- 
plete structures with broadly coherent ground-plans. For 
our third example, and for the last illustrations to this ar- 
ticle, we turn to an entrance of the second type: one more 
closely connected with the frame than with the background 
architecture. Fig. 28 shows David Composing the Psalms 
from the second volume (Bks. x1-xx11) of the French trans- 
lation of Saint Augustine’s The City of God. As early as 
1909 the paintings in this manuscript were connected with 
the Boucicaut Master, and Meiss saw the best of them im- 
plying “considerable participation by the Master himself." 

The pictorial space of the David Composing is reached 
through a thin frame and a scarcely thicker post and lintel 
entrance which clings closely to its decorative counterpart 
(Fig. 29). The ruling plays a major part in proportioning 
the architectural opening and the other related forms in the 
foreground plane. At the bottom, the edge of the dais is 
on the first line above the frame. This dais is attached to 
the left post, and acts like a step into the painting. Above 
this, the next two rulings place the two moldings of the 
posts and the lowest one of David's throne. And at the top 
of the miniature, the first line down yields the inner edge 
of the lintel, which thus proportionally echoes the dais-step 
below. 

Earlier I said that attention to the pictorial uses of folio 
ruling can help us to refine our present theory. In the above 
examples, and in a significant number of other miniatures, 
there is technical continuity of proportion that binds to- 
gether ruling, script, two-dimensional frame, and three-di- 
mensional architectural opening. This fact adds a practical 
dimension to the aesthetic intuition of page unity that is 
enshrined in “The Theory of the Framing Arch.” 


X. Conclusion 

If the thesis of this article is accepted, even in broad outline, 
it seems to me to connect with an approach to the study 
of manuscripts that has become known as “codicology” or 
as “the archaeology of the book.’”“ 

The codicological approach is characterized, at its best, 
by an unblinking attention to the uniqueness, wholeness, 
and physical make-up of the individual manuscript. Its pro- 
ponents show a certain empirical suspicion of the tradi- 
tional boundaries of the disciplines that have developed for 
the study of medieval manuscripts. And they encourage the 
view that nothing is too small to be noticed, or too ap- 
parently remote from our specialist concern to be of po- 
tential value. As L. M. J. Delaissé has put it: ”... we can 
undoubtedly be deprived of essential elements in our re- 
search if, when using manuscripts, we limit ourselves to an 
exclusive interest and neglect any of the technical aspects 
of these books. We must, on the contrary, go first to the 
book as a whole, see how it is made, examine all aspects 


43 A. de Laborde, Les Manuscrits à peinture de la Cité de Dieu de Saint 
Augustin, 11, Paris, 1909, 323ff.; Meiss, 1968, 41f., 76f., fig. 337. 


44 See A. Gruijs, “Codicology or the Archaeology of the Book? A False 
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28 David Composing the Psalms, Cité de Dieu. Baltimore, 
Walters Art Gallery, ms 770, fol. 117 (photo: Walters) 











29 Diagram of 
architectural 

entrance in Fig. 
27, with ruling 




















of its content and only then can we appreciate the conse- 
quences of this complete analysis on our personal inter- 
est.’# This interdisciplinary potential has caused one 
scholar engagingly to describe codicology as “a railway 
turntable, surrounded by a number of humanistic sci- 
ences.” | shall be pleased if this paper helps the flow of 
traffic, along the lines of ruling, from the province of the 
archaeologists of the book to that of the art historians. 
The University of Aberdeen 
Old Aberdeen AB9 2UB Scotland 


Dilemma,” Quaerendo, 11, 1972, 87-108. 
45 “Towards a History of the Medieval Book,” Divinitas, 11, 1967, 429. 
4 Gruijs (as in note 44), 105. 
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Telemaco Signorini and Macchiaioli 


Giapponismo: A Report of 
Research in Progress 


Nancy Gray Troyer 


Although there are many published studies of the influence 
of Japanese prints on the art of the West in the nineteenth 
century, none has attempted any systematic examination 
of this phenomenon with specific regard to Italian paint- 
ing.’ Scattered through the literature on modern Italian art 
are passing references to this or that artist's experience with 
or enthusiasm for Japan and Japanese art, but these remain 
tantalizingly incomplete and have never been gathered into 
an overall evaluation of the influence. 

We know that Antonio Fontanesi taught painting at the 
Tokyo Technical Art School from 1876 to 1878, but this is 
the obverse of the question, since his presence there came 
about through the Meiji government's policy of Wester- 
nizing Japanese art training in the interests of scientific and 
industrial progress. There is no indication that Fontanesi's 
two years in Japan significantly affected the direction of 


! This article is based on material contained in the last chapter of my 
Ph.D. dissertation, “The Macchiaioli: Effects of Modern Color Theory, 
Photography, and Japanese Prints on a Group of Italian Painters, 1855- 
1900,” Northwestern University, 1978. The results of further research have 
been included in this report, a synthesis of which was given as a paper 
in March, 1982, during the Annual Meeting of the Midwest Art Historical 
Society in Chicago. All Italian and French translations are my own. 

? M. Harade, Meiji Western Painting (Arts of Japan vi), New York/Tokyo, 
1974, 29ff. Two other Italians taught with Fontanesi in Japan: Vincenzo 
Ragusa, sculptor, and Giovanni Cappelletti, architect, who taught geom- 
etry, perspective, and the decorative arts. 

3 U. Ojetti, Ritratti d'artisti italiani, Milan, 1948, 20-21. 

4 E. Chesneau, “Le Japon a Paris," Gazette des beaux-arts, xvi, 1878, 
396: ”... Each one assimilates from Japanese art the qualities that have 
the greatest affinity with his own talents: Mr. Alfred Stevens, certain rare 
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his own work; on the contrary, he is best remembered as 
a profound influence on some Japanese Western-style 
painters.” Ugo Ojetti relates an amusing account of the trib- 
ulations of Francesco Paolo Michetti when, because of his 
interest in Japan, he sought unsuccessfully to be appointed 
to the post in Tokyo after Fontanesi’s return.? Michetti is 
also mentioned by Ernest Chesneau in 1878 in a list of art- 
ists who had assimilated the art of Japan and, at the same 
time, kept their own individual identities.‘ Emilio Lavag- 
nino documents the conversion to Japonisme of Giuseppe 
De Nittis, whose connections with the Goncourt circle are 
also known.5 Ojetti also pauses briefly and somewhat dis- 
dainfully over Mario Fortuny, the popular Spanish artist, 
who had, according to Ojetti’s colorful description, a host 
of “butterflying” followers. The Macchiaioli he dismisses 
with a stroke of the pen: they learned about nature second- 


delicacies of tone; Mr. James Tissot, the boldness and even oddness of 
composition, as in his beautiful Promenade on the Thames; Mr. Whistler, 
his exquisite delicacy of color: Mr. Manet, his boldness of color areas and 
the sense of strange form as in his etchings for the illustrations to The 
Raven of Edgar Poe; Mr. Monet, the summary suppression of detail in 
the interests of the impression of the whole; Mr. Astruc, the clever caprice 
of the foregrounds of his watercolors; Mr. Degas, the realistic imagination 
of his groups, the lively effect of the placement of the light in his marvelous 
scenes of café-concert; Mr. Michetti, the elegant outlining of his figures 
against monochrome backgrounds .., And all find there a confirmation 
rather than an inspiration for their personal ways of seeing, of feeling, of 
understanding and of interpreting nature. From this a redoubling of indi- 
vidual originality instead of a base submission to Japanese art.” 


5 E. Lavagnino, L'Arte moderna dai neoclassici ai contemporanei, 1, Turin, 
1961, 851-52. 


hand from the Barbizon group, and they did no better with 
regard to understanding Japan. It is an interesting conclu- 
sion, in view of the fact that Ojetti’s cited source, Francesco 
Nett: (whose actual comments are translated below), speaks 
in positive terms of the influence of Japanese art on several 
Italian painters, including one macchiaiolo, Telemaco Sig- 
norini.® Vittorio Pica’s writings on Japanese art are well 
informed but also relatively late — of 1894 and 1901. Even 
later, in 1914, appeared his lengthy book on De Nittis’s life 
and works, in which he draws the reader's attention to sim- 
ilarities between De Nittis’s painted depictions of Mt. Ve- 
suvius and views of Mt. Fuji by Hokusai.’ An album, 
recently attributed to Hokusai, has been in the holdings of 
the Uffizi Gallery since its purchase in 1925 from the Italian 
sculptor Ottilio Pesci and his Japanese wife, Ura Okumura, 
but the acquisition date is too late for the album to have 
had any influence on the initial period under discussion 
here.‘ Enrico Piceni includes in his recent work on De Nittis 
a color plate of a fan he designed in the Japanese manner 
for Princess Mathilde Bonaparte in 1883, and Piceni also 
refers several times to the influence of Japanese art on De 
Nittis during his Paris years, from 1867 on.” 

Although it now appears that other artists in Italy, at 
one time or another and with varying results, became swept 
up in the general enthusiasm for Japan, the ensuing remarks 
will be focused upon certain painters of the Macchiaioli 
group, gathered in Florence beginning about 1855 and ac- 
tive in most cases until the end of the century." Of this 
group, Telemaco Signorini was the most widely and fre- 
quently traveled. He made two visits to Paris in the 1860's, 
and in the late 1870’s and the 1880's he went to Paris and 


é Ojetti (as in note 3) cites Netti’s review of 1877 without any indication 
of differentiation between Netti’s actual words and his own interpretation 
and rearrangement of them. The passage from Netti is translated here in 
the text over note 14. I have translated Ojetti’s summation as follows: 
“For ten years, exactly, since the International Exposition of 1867, Paris 
had raised to fashion the illustrious and capricious Japanese painters, and 
Fortuny had been enchanted, but only the group around Manet and Degas 
had taken from that initiative any positive and lasting advantages: the 
clarity of coloring, the liveliness in capturing fleeting expressions and 
movements, the freedom in composition balancing the painting only on 
color harmony and no longer on symmetry of lines and counterweight of 
masses, As had happened to Fontanesi and his followers and to the Flor- 
entine ‘Macchiaioli,’ who had studied the English landscape of Bonington 
and Constable only through the great French landscapists of 1830, once 
again the Italians did not see, or at least did not understand, the Japanese 
except through Fortuny, and worse, through his butterflying followers. 
It was a delirium: illustrations for books, wall posters, newspaper mast- 
heads, covers of novels, women’s fashions, decorations of whole rooms, 
everything seemed to come out of the fans and screens and from the forged 
lacquers of the Japanese bazaars of Naples or Rome. And painters of fans, 
often like Dalbono, exquisite with liveliness, sprang up in every corner 
of Italv, slaves of Japan in the name of freedom. And everyone who wished 
to call himself original and modern soon showed a disdain for the mummy- 
colors and for the so-called juicy colors of the past, the distrust of yellow 
and the love of white lead, the study of frontal lighting so as to avoid as 
much as possible any shadows, the passion for local and whole tones, the 
deliberate disdain for aerial perspective, the lack of depth, all the figures 
equally clear and all on the picture plane. These are the words of Francesco 
Netti written for the Neapolitan Exhibition of 1877 regarding the Corpus 
Domini of Francesco Paolo Michetti.” 
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London almost every year. He became a consistent link 
between Italy and Northern Europe and England as a result 
of his travels and his many contacts with artists both at 
home and abroad. He emerges in contemporary documents 
as a kind of moving catalyst, absorbing what he could of 
new trends and passing information on to others." He was 
in an excellent position to know about Japanese prints by 
the 1870's, along with most of the artists of Europe. It is 
not surprising, then, to find in his work certain elements 
that reveal his experiments with the formal structure of late 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century Japanese prints. 
Nor is it surprising to find his name mentioned in the ear- 
liest reference to Japanese influence on Italian painting 
found to date in the contemporary literature: Francesco 
Netti’s review of the Neapolitan Artistic Exhibition of 
1877.'* 

Netti was a painter and an art critic who had been ap- 
pointed to membership in the Italian commission for the 
Universal Exposition of 1867, which caused him to go to 
Paris in 1866." His official participation in the organization 
of the exposition would surely have acquainted Netti with 
the Japanese exhibitions which so captivated the public at 
large. It is also possible that his initial exposure to art from 
the Far East came earlier, however, during his formative 
years as an art student in Naples. Among all Italian cities, 
Naples has been among the most open to foreign influence 
because of its role as a great seaport. It can also boast the 
longest tradition of Oriental scholarship, beginning in 1732 
with the Collegio dei Cinesi and expanding its overall scope 
through various administrative changes until it became a 
most important center for Oriental studies in the present 


7 V, Pica, L'Arte del estremo oriente, Turin, 1894; Attraverso gli Albi e 
le Cartelle: Sensazione d'arte, Bergamo, 1901; Giuseppe De Nittis, luomo 
e l'artista, Milan, 1914, 87, 91, 172. 


3 E. Kondo, “Un album di disegni inediti attribuiti a Hokusai nel Gabi- 
netto dei Disegni e delle Stampe degli Uffizi,” Storia dell'arte, xxvii, 1976, 
155 and 157. 


9 E. Piceni, De Nittis, l'uomo e l'artista, Milan, 1979, 15, 20 and pl. 63. 
Piceni still uses the regrettable form of earlier Italian writers: he puts his 
citations within quotation marks but does not footnote them and give 
specific sources. One has to know the literature in order to identify them. 
Some of his references to De Nittis are traceable to Pica’s biography. 


10 For the most complete discussions of the Macchiaioli group in English, 
see N. Broude, “The Macchiaioli: Academicism and Modernism in Nine- 
teenth-Century Italian Painting,” Ph.D. diss., Columbia University, New 
York, 1967: “The Macchiaioli: Effect and Expression in Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Florentine Painting,” Art Bulletin, 1u, 1, 1970, 11-21; “The Mac- 
chiaioli as ‘Proto-Impressionists’: Realism, Popular Science, and the 
reshaping of Macchia Romanticism, 1862-1886," Art Bulletin, Lu, 4, 1970, 
404-414; and N. Troyer (as in note 1). 

n D., Martelli, Letter dated June 1, 1878 to Matilda Gioli, Carteggio Mar- 
telli No. 23, Biblioteca Marucelliana, Florence. Martelli noted Signorini’s 
proselytizing activities as follows: “... he has returned to being the usual 
Signorini who in good faith fills himself with the ideas of someone else 
and makes them his own like a traveling merchant sells objects bought 
from a wholesaler. ...” 


12 F Netti, “Esposizione artistica italiana,” Francesco Netti, Critica d arte, 
ed. Aldo De Rinaldis, Bari, 1938, 72ff. 

1 Lavagnino (as in note 5), 846-48; and L. and E Luciani, Dizionario dei 
pittori italiani dell'800, Florence, 1974, 304-05. 
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university system of Italy. All things considered, Netti's re- 
views of works by Italian artists in light of their responses 
to Japanese influence, about ten years after the Paris Ex- 
position of 1867, are worthy of attention. 

Netti begins his discourse with a reference to the painting 
called Corpus Domini by Michetti. The principal objection 
to this painting, he writes, concerns the artist's use, or per- 
haps his abuse, of aerial perspective. All the figures seem 
to be equally clear and lined up on the picture plane. He 
notes this lack of profundity in other works in the exhi- 
bition, and he concludes that such effects do not owe to a 
lack of ability, and even less to an ignorance of perspective, 
but instead are the result of a firm intention to paint in that 
way and in no other. Furthermore, this kind of painting 
might have a purpose and a scope that, successfully at- 
tained, could achieve real progress. He differentiates be- 
tween the new approach and that of traditional painting in 
a passage that is long but worthy of citing fully: 


. and in the greater part of the paintings of the Old 
Masters and in some modern paintings ... Harmony de- 
pends on a single color, more or less warm, which serves 
as a base and which dominates the whole canvas instead 
of the decided and independent coloring of each object. 
This base color invades every other color, neutralizing 
it, attenuating it, deadening or toning it down, aug- 
menting it, or poisoning it, according to the case, and it 
lowers imperceptibly the whole intonation of the paint- 
ing. 

Now, some painters have said: such a means of ob- 
taining harmony is an artificial means. In nature every- 
thing harmonizes, because all bodies have their own 
color; and if this color is reproduced with propriety in 
painting, the harmony will also be in the picture. Thus 
follows a different kind of study: abomination for the 
juicy colors so loved before; bitumen exiled from the pal- 
ette; yellows viewed with diffidence: well received the 
clear and cold colors, sometimes separated like a mosaic: 
few shadows, frontal lighting sought — and held as a 
model for this is Japanese painting, which proceeds from 
local and whole tones. No other base is acceptable but 
white lead — no other canvas than the immaculate can- 
vas — and there is created the empire of white. In some, 
the fear of black is so great that it has become a real 
panic, and I could cite certain small paintings on exhi- 
bition of such diaphanous coloring that they seem cov- 
ered by four layers of tissue paper; and others so nebulous 
that the picture would disappear if one were to breathe 
upon it. 

Among the better things of this kind, I must take note 
of the painting of Telemaco Signorini of Florence: Borgo 
di Porta Adriana a Ravenna, a luminous and clear paint- 
ing, of an almost monochromatic golden white, but giv- 
ing the right effect. It is a paved street flanked by white, 


# Netti (as in note 12), 299-302. A description of the Corpus Domini 
appears on pp. 296-98. 


or off-white, houses. Some windows have green shutters. 
It is close to noon. The shadows on the walls are long 
and light, those cast by the figures short and stronger. 
On the right a plane tree. The air a little foggy, lightly 
tinted with azure, recedes very well ... All in all, an ex- 
cellent study. 


Looking at the painting described above (Fig. 1), one is 
hard put, at first, to give credence to its alleged Japanese 
inspiration. This is certainly not what we are used to seeing 
and have learned to accept as the result of Japanese influ- 
ence on French art, especially in the bolder experiments of 
the Post-Impressionists. Is this yet another form of Japon- 
isme? Or is the diaphanous coloring described by Netti an 
influence from Japan through Whistler's pastel colorings 
and/or Monet's vaporous canvases of the 1870's? Are all 
of these artists responding in similar ways at more or less 
the same moment to the same perceived stimuli? There are 
many paintings in which the Barbizon romanticism to 
which the Macchiaioli first aspired has been transformed 
into scenes in which figures are placed against strongly whi- 
tened backgrounds, where colors are strong and clear, 
where few or no shadows are cast, and in which the per- 
spective and the spatial relationships have been modified 
from Renaissance standards. If these paintings are the result 
of influence from Japanese art, then a greater proportion 
than might have been suspected of the overall oeuvre of 
the group has been affected. 

In this painting, the architectural background is achieved 
with a combination of Corot's color/form construction and 
the help of one or more photographs — a fairly standard 
formula for Signorini’s street scenes. The composition 
would appear to be plotted in one-point perspective, but 
a closer look shows that there is no single vanishing point 
to which all the diagonals would converge. The overhang- 
ing street-light, placed only slightly above and to the right 
of the exact center, seems to masquerade as such a point, 
but in reality the figures, the buildings, the stone markers, 
even the paving blocks of the street, all form a series of 
orthogonals that meet at right angles to the background 
horizon line. This horizon line has been deliberately broad- 
ened to widen the vista; and the open spaces, the placement 
of the figures, and their look of being in some way on hid- 
den tracks are reminiscent of the road travelers depicted in 
Japanese Tokaido prints. All of this is seen readily enough 
by anyone in the habit of analyzing pictorial composition, 
but there may be yet another, less obvious, connection with 
Japanese compositional structure. 

In Volume 111 of the Manga, Katsushika Hokusai included 
a diagram in which a rectangular pictorial space is divided into 
three equal horizontal zones, framed by two sets of diagonals 
(Fig. 2). This diagram appears opposite a drawing of a street 
in one-point perspective with buildings on either side dimin- 
ishing to a harbor with one of the black iron ships of the for- 


'S For a discussion of the influence of the photograph on the paintings of 
Telemaco Signorini, see Troyer {as in note 1), chaps. v and vi, 160-235: 
also L. Vitali, La fotografia e i pittori, Florence, 1960, passim. 


eigners. Although these are not accurate linear perspective 
drawings, some mixture of the perspective conventions of both 
East and West seems to be intended. 

When perspective drawing became popular in the Far 
East in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, cer- 
tain Japanese artists produced some remarkably complex 
scenes using the one-point system. It soon developed, how- 
ever, that the Japanese aesthetic was not thought to be well 
served by such an unselective use of illusions of the real 
world, What did continue to interest certain Japanese art- 
ists who worked in both styles was the invisible structure 
that perspective gave to the organization of pictorial space. 
A Japanese artist could use as much or as little perspective 
as he wished, because neither he nor his viewers were cul- 
turally and visually tied to Renaissance perspective as the 
only way of perceiving the world and their spatial rela- 
tionship to it.” It was the Japanese independence of the 
Western system, and their arbitrary and often whimsical 
use cf it that so charmed and fascinated Western artists, 
for they learned by studying Japanese prints to use their 
own system with greater freedom and originality." 

The diagram in Figure 2 suggests, but does not imitate, 
Western one-point perspective. This system can be iden- 
tified as the “X-construction,” or the “spread-X-construc- 
tion” when it is used by European artists. Signorini’s Porta 
Adriana is essentially of this same spread-X-construction, 
underneath the look of the Italian town and its natives in 
their Western clothes and the various other details that have 
distracted us from seeing this particular variety of hidden 
structure. Kuniyoshi used the system in a print from the 
series Famous Spots in Edo (Fig. 3). Another Macchiaioli 


16 S. Mitsuru, “The Westernization of ‘Ukiyo-E’ at the End of the Toku- 
gawa Era,” Japonisme in Art, Tokyo, 1980, 21-22. 


17 Conclusions resulting from a conversation with Mr. Roger Keyes during 
the spring of 1980 when he was applying his expertise to the cataloguing 
of the Japanese print collectiion in the Helen Spencer Museum, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence. 


18 This attitude is well expressed in a passage cited in J. C. Harris, “A 
Little Known Essay on Manet by Stéphane Mallarmé,” Art Bulletin, xivi, 
1964, 559-63: “If we turn to natural perspective (not that utterly and artif- 
ically classic science which makes our eyes the dupes of a civilized edu- 
cation, but rather than artistic perspective which we learn from the extreme 
East — Japan for example) ... we feel a new delight at the recovery of a 
long obliterated truth.” 


1 Signorini’s own recollection, in his Caricaturisti e caricaturati al Caffe 
Michelangiolo, Florence, 1893, 77, was that he made his first appearance 
at the above-mentioned café in 1855 in the company of Odoardo Borrani 
(another macchiaiolo), Degas and “Morot” (sic), Tissot, and Lafenestre. 
Almost forty years had passed between the event and his writing it down, 
so that any discrepancies between this statement and the chronology of 
Degas’s travels as we now accept them are understandable. “Morot” refers, 
presumably, to Gustave Moreau. “Tissot” was undoubtedly Jacques-Joseph 
Tissot. “Lafenestre” was Georges Lafenestre, whom P. Dini, Diego Mar- 
telli, Florence, 1978, 36, identifies as the New Orleans-born poet and critic 
of French art, later a curator at the Louvre and member of the Institut. 
He was known to have been a habitual summer visitor between 1861 and 
1865 at Martelli’s farm at Castiglioncello. 


20 T, Signorini. Letter A, dated 1892, reprinted in L. Vitali, Lettere dei 
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artist, Giovanni Fattori, also used the spread-X formula in 
his Casa al sole (Fig. 4), which resembles the Kuniyoshi 
print not only in its spatial organization but also in its color 
(unfortunately not reproduced here). Both works are lim- 
ited to shades of blue, tan, and reddish-brown. Fattori used 
the same compositional device in an etching of children at 
play (Fig. 5). 

Signorini’s Porta Adriana was painted in 1875. When did 
he first show influence from Japanese prints and how did 
he become aware of them? Of primary importance, surely, 
was his friendship with Edgar Degas, beginning at some 
moment between 1855 and 1858-59.'° No record has yet 
been found of a renewal of contact between the two artists 
during Signorini's first trip to Paris in 1861, although two 
accounts of this period in letters by Signorini in 1892 and 
1895 speak of associations in 1861 with Troyon, Corot, and 
Rousseau. Nor do there seem to be records of contact 
from 1868, when Signorini made a second trip to Paris.” 
Notwithstanding the lack of documentary evidence, there 
is justification for presuming a continuation of friendship 
on these occasions because of what is known of the earlier 
contacts and the quality of the later relationships between 
Degas and Signorini, Diego Martelli, and others.” In 1873- 
74, during his next trip abroad, which took him to both 
Paris and London, Signorini wrote home to a friend that 
Degas “makes paintings in the same way that Champfleury 
writes books ... [they are] fragments of extremely impor- 
tant observations of nature, elaborations of a new idea for 
a new society in the making, elements of an avant-garde 
art destined perhaps to break with all past traditions and 
send to oblivion all the ignoble commerce of the ignoble 


Macchiaioli, Turin, 1953, 113, was written to the President of the Florence 
Academy of Fine Arts, in which he stated that in 1861 he worked with 
Troyon and knew Corot. Letter B, dated 1895, to Guido Baccelli, Minister 
of Public Instruction, reprinted in P. Dini, Lettere inedite dei Macchiaioli, 
Florence, 1975, 274-77, states that in 1861 he spent a year with Troyon 
and knew Rousseau. 


2A. Cecioni, Scritti e ricordi, ed. G. Uzielli, Florence, 1905, 309. 


22 Many of these contacts have been established in other studies. See: L. 
Vitali, “Three Italian Friends of Degas,” Burlington Magazine, cv, 1963, 
266-73: P. Pool, “Some Early Friends of Degas,” Apollo, May, 1964, 394; 
B. M. Bacci, L'Ottocento dei Macchiaioli e Diego Martelli, Florence, 1969, 
46, 72, 106, 112, 116-17, 123, 124, 125; N. Broude, “An Early Friend of 
Degas in Florence: A Newly-identified Portrait Drawing of Degas by 
Giovanni Fattori,” Burlington Magazine, cxv, 1973, 726-35, Dini (as in 
note 19), 150, note 35, writes: ”... From a letter written by Marco De 
Gregorio from Portici and directed to Signorini we know also that Degas 
returned to Italy in 1875. ‘Recently — the letter is of 23 March — De Gas 
came to visit me and we talked a great deal about you ... He will come 
to see you when he passes through Florence at the end of the month; he 
is very enthusiastic about the exhibit of realism that he must do this year 
in Paris: he has invited us for the following year and thus will invite all 
who adhere to our principles in the most radical sense possible." Con- 
crete reminders of friendship can be found in the several portrait sketches 
by Degas of Martelli in preparation for two final versions, the one exhib- 
ited with the Indépendents in 1879 that is now in New York, Seligmann 
& Co., and the other in the National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh. 
Martelli often referred to his friendship with Degas in his letters home 
from Paris in 1878-79 and his other writings. 
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1 Telemaco Signorini, Borgo di Porta Adriana a Ravenna, 
1875, oil on canvas. Rome, Galleria Nazionale d'Arte Moderna 


2 Katsushika 
Hokusai, Manga, 
ur detail of plate 
164 (courtesy 
Kenneth and 
Helen Spencer 
Art Reference 
Library, Nelson- 
Atkins Museum 
of Art, Kansas 
City) 


prostitution of present art.” Six or seven years later, when 
a friend of Mary Cassatt's planned te sketch and paint in 
Florence and needed a reliable mentor, Degas turned in trust 
to Signorini.” 

Signorini’s Paris-London sojourn of 1873-74 included an 
important reunion with Giuseppe De Nittis, a friend from 
earlier days in Florence, by this time a Paris resident, ex- 
hibitor at the Salons of 1869 and 1873, participant-to-be in 
both the Salon of 1874 and, on the invitation of Degas, in 
the exhibition of the Anonymous Cooperative Society in 
1874.** De Nittis’s feelings about Japan are revealed in a 
poetic passage from his Notebook, dated 1875: 


Paris is completely white with snow. A white blanket 
covers the length of the avenue, the bare branches, the 


# T. Signorini, “Correspondenze — Parigi — L'Esposizione del Salon,” H 
giornale artistico, Florence, June 18, 1873, reprinted in L. Vitali (as in note 
20), 106-110, and in P. Barocchi, Testimonianze e polemiche figurative in 
Italia, L'Ottocento dal bello ideale al Preraffaellismo, Florence, 1972, 299- 
303. 


# A letter from Degas to Signorini in the Florence National Library, pub- 
lished by Dini (as in note 20), 190, note 6, also two unnumbered pho- 
tographic reproductions, reads: “My dear Signorini: Mademoiselle M. 
Cassatt, our comrade of the Exhibition in Avenue de l'Opéra asks me to 
recommend to you Madam Countess of Linden her friend and compatriot. 
This Lady wishes to draw and paint in Florence; she would like the counsel 
of a man who might not be like all the rest. | immediately thought of you. 
When will you return here? And when will I make a trip to lovely Flor- 
ence? | sincerely clasp your hand. E. Degas.” The exhibition to which the 
letter surely refers is the Exposition des Indépendents, i.e., the fourth 





3 Utagawa Kuniyoshi, “Kasumigaseki” from Famous Spots in 
Edo (courtesy Nelson Fund, Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, 
Kansas City) 





4 Giovanni Fattori, Casa al sole, n.d., oi! on canvas. Collec- 
tion Alessandro Magnelli in 1929, present whereabouts 
unknown to author 





5 Giovanni Fattori, L'ora della recrezione, 1893-96, etching on 
zinc. Florence, Pitti Palace, Galleria d'Arte Moderna (photo: 
Gabinetto fotografico, Soprintendenza Beni Artistici e Storici di 
Firenze) 


Impressionist exhibition, which had been postponed from 1878 to 1879 
and was the only one of the group shows held in a location in the Avenue 
de l'Opéra. This street was included in Baron Haussmann’s projects for 
the urban reorganization of Paris; it was begun simultaneously at both 
ends in 1854 and finally completed in 1878. According to Signorini’s auto- 
biographical notes, held in the Florence National Library, he was in Paris 
in 1879. Thus this letter can be dated to the second half of 1879, or at the 
latest during early 1880, especially since the event is recalled as if it was 
recent enough to be remembered easily. 


# Piceni (as in note 9), 14-16. 


few leaves remaining attached, the gratings of the iron 
gates. All three of us are going toward the lakes. Jacques 
has on leggings and a scarf over his beret that leaves only 
his eyes uncovered. The woods glisten under a pale sky 
and around us is a profound silence; there is no one in 
the immense clearing. Around the bend is outlined a slen- 
der and minute figure: is it a child, a woman? It is a 
Japanese dressed in blue who looks at the landscape with 
wide-eyed admiration. A lingering smile broadens to il- 
lurnine his face as we pass by, like a friendly sign of un- 
derstanding. For me it is a vision of Japan, an image of 
that charmed life of the dreamer satisfied by a surfeit of 
white things, a shower of snow or a shower of flowers. 
It is the life for which I was born: to paint, to admire, 
to dream.” 


As a successful resident-artist in Paris through whom one 
might meet Edmond Goncourt, Emile Zola, Edmond Dur- 
anty, Alphonse Daudet, Edouard Manet, Edgar Degas, 
Claude Monet, and many others, De Nittis became popular 
with visitors from home. Diego Martelli has left a delightful 
record of an evening spent chez De Nittis in 1878, in which 
a description of the house includes “... a vestibule where 
there are carved wooden stools ... and on the floor simple 
Japanese mats” — also a “dining room on whose walls are 
hung marvels of Japanese getti. "7 

De Nittis and Signorini had been close friends since the 
time of the former's arrival in Florence in 1866. Their mu- 
tual friend Adriano Cecioni remembered that although De 
Nittis had planned to pause in Florence on his way to Paris, 


26 G, De Nittis, Taccuino, 1870-1884, Bari, 1964, 115. 


27 D, Martelli, “Giuseppe De Nittis,” Scritti d'arte di Diego Martelli, ed. 
Antonio Boschetto, Florence, 1952, 127-28. Martelli was employed as art 
correspondent for several Italian newspapers during the time described in 
this article. It was published in the September 13, 1884, issue of Fieramosca 
(De Nittis died on August 21 of that year). A portion of it is translated 
here: ”... Imagine that | am conducting you to a certain number, which 
I think is 61 Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, and that, having passed through 
a gate, you find yourself in a square, around which rise many elegant 
small houses of English type with a little garden at the front; and you will 
certainly understand that we are approaching the realm of the elegant life 
of the capital of the world. You ring the bell at about five in the evening, 
and you will enter a vestibule where there are carved wooden stools and 
a large painting by the Impressionist Monet, on the floor simple Japanese 
mats; from this vestibule you pass into an elegant drawing room, of 
Regency elegance, where on the walls you can see an unfinished landscape 
by Corot, which partly reveals the secrets of the old master and his whole 
genius; then an oil painting by Edouard Manet, and a tempera-pastel by 
Edgar Degas; there the master of the house receives you with genuine 
affability, and he presents you to your dinner companions, conducting 
you to Emile Zola, to Edmond Duranty, to Edmond Goncourt, and intro- 
ducing you to the painters Manet, Degas, De’Tivoli, and then to other 
numerous, extremely polite gentlemen and exquisite ladies; all greet you 
with nonchalance and the crackle of the conversation in progress continues, 
and you participate when and how you deem best in this tournament in 
which you must joust courteously using only the weapons of your wit, 
and in which you are measured in grams and thousandths. From this room 
and from this joust you pass to the dining room on whose walls are hung 
marvels of Japanese getti and ceramics of the sixteenth century, and after 
a delicately exquisite meal you return to the talk, to the discussion, to the 
music. Then the two rooms are both invaded, the corners welcome pairs 
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“he prolonged his visit ... for a brief period of time, staying 
usually with me and very often with Signorini. In 1872, 
when De Nittis was waiting out the Franco-Prussian War 
in Portici, near Naples, he wrote to Signorini urging him 
to come there to visit him.?? Back in Paris in April, 1873, 
he wrote again to Signorini: “And you, when are you com- 
ing? What are you doing? Why don't you come? ... There 
exists now only one country in the world that seriously 
understands art. ... Write to me soon and tell me that you 
are coming — A clasp of the hand; greetings to all the 
friends, and come in time for the exhibition — my wife 
tells you the same — De Nittis.” 

Signorini did go to Paris, after first visiting Vienna to 
accept a prize for one of two paintings exhibited there at 
the International Exposition, and apparently also after he 
had been to London, where he had paintings on exhibi- 
tion.’ In the same letter of June 13 in which he eulogized 
Degas, Signorini went on to speak of “a friend of ours and 
one of the most distinguished artists of Paris through ex- 
quisiteness of sentiment, acuteness of observation, elegance 
of execution, and it is Giuseppe De Nittis; he has exhibited 
two paintings [at the Salon]: one is La discesa del Vesuvio 
and the other I crateri del Vesuvio avanti l'eruzione del 1872 
... with what intelligent observation these paintings might 
be executed I leave to your imagination — you know as 
well as I the beautiful studies of his that we have seen.” 
These would be the same views of Mt. Vesuvius that Pica 
later compared to Hokusai’s views of Mt. Fuji. Given De 
Nittis’s interest in the Far East, it seems likely that he tock 
his friend to visit the major exhibition of art from Japan, 


of talkers and the large table is surrounded by guests disputing like mem- 
bers of congress and at the piano someone swoons over the greats of Spain 
and the English “ladies”; all this luxury of things material and spiritual is 
lavished as in the family, and you, dear reader, even if you are a pump- 
kinhead, will realize that this is the house of a real Parisian, one of those 
Parisians baptized at Barletta, but who are the legitimates; and you will 
know from me that this was the house of Beppino de Nittis in 1878, on 
the eve of the exposition.” 

The word getti can be translated as either sketches or castings. Since 
those of De Nittis were hung on the wall, probably they are sketches or 
drawings. De Nittis’s birthplace, Barletta, is located on the east coast of 
Italy approximately opposite Naples. 


28 Cecioni (as in note 21), 365. 
2? Dini (as in note 19), 179-80. 
3 Cecioni (as in note 21), 391-92. 


31 Signorini (as in note 20, Letter B): “... In 1873 I returned to Paris, then 
I was in London where I exhibited at the Academy and at Grosvenor. In 
the same year at the International Exposition of Vienna | exhibited two 
paintings and was a prize-winner. ...” A further explanation from Sig- 
norini (as in note 23) tells us that he had already been to Tissot's studio 
in London before writing back home on June 18 and had seen Tissot's 
works exhibited in Piccadilly: “... His paintings have often, perhaps too 
often, changed character. In 1861 he painted, as a pupil of Leys, the illus- 
trations to Faust and the Germanic legends; after that he tried his hand 
at the art of Chinese bibleaux [sic] and of the cocottes; today he renders 
with careful local observation the rich English society. ...” Apparently, 
Signorini at that writing still shared some of the popular confusion about 
whether Oriental art might be Chinese or Japanese. 


32 Signorini (as in note 23). 
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China, India, and Java held in Paris that year in the Palais 
de l'Industrie.” 

In 1873 Signorini sought out another old friend from the 
early days of the Macchiaioli in Florence: Vito D'Ancona, 
who had left Italy for Paris and London in 1867. Of their 
meeting during this trip, Signorini later reported that “even 
though he had been ill since 1868, [D'Ancona] was still alert 
to the new trends in art.” Two paintings by D'Ancona 
attributed to 1873 offer an indication that he was aware of 
Japanese-oriented subject matter. The first, Donna con ven- 
taglio (Fig. 6), places the lady with her fan in the reclining 
pose popular at the moment (although she does not quite 
belong to the category of grandes horizontales noted by 
Hanson).% The fan, the hair style, the kimono-like neckline 
of the dress, and the intimacy implied by the position fall 
within the category of “new trends,” although the work as 
a whole relies on the painterly brushwork and romantic 
chiaroscuro of the earlier Macchiaioli style. The second 
painting in question, however, the Donna alle corse (Fig. 
7), appears to have had as its inspiration the now-famous 
page from Hokusai’s Manga that has been linked with De- 
gas’s depictions of Mary Cassatt at the Louvre, of a later 
date (Figs. 8, 9).% D'Ancona's interpretation seems even 
closer to the Hokusai drawing, in the stance of the figure 
and in the “fish-tail” exaggeration of the skirt. The clothing 
is Western, but arranged so that the overall effect is that 
of Japanese costume. He has given us a fence where we 
might expect to see a horizon line, using it to break the 
otherwise unarticulated green background that runs up to 
the top border, as if in imitation of the “far away is up” 
perspective convention common to Japanese prints. 

It was in the year immediately following this third Paris 
visit of 1873 that Signorini made a change in his way of 
composing, in what could be considered, at present, his 
first known attempt to understand the simplification and 
understatement in pictorial structure, especially in the ten- 
sion between pictorial planes, of Japanese art. This occurs 
in a series of etchings of the Old Market of Florence, one 
of which has been titled Vecchio mercato a Firenze (Fig. 
10).* In order to appreciate the changes in Signorini's ap- 
proach in this etching, it must be compared with another 
version of the same scene done in his usual illustrative and 
picturesque manner, with photographically rendered back- 
grounds and jaunty figures added to the foregrounds to 
provide human interest (Fig. 11). The fact that the com- 
parison here is between an etching and oil painting is ir- 
relevant, since it is the compositional organization of each 
that is to be compared. 


# A. Jacquemart, “L'art japonaise au Palais de l'Industrie,” Gazette des 
beaux-arts, viti, 1873, 281ff and 446ff; 1x, 1874, 52ff. These articles doc- 
ument and describe the exhibition in Paris. Harade (as in note 2), 35, 
writes of an exhibition of Japanese arts at the Vienna International Expo- 
sition of 1873. It has been noted that Signorini was in Vienna at this time: 
thus twice in the same year and during the same journey, Signorini could 
see excellent examples of Japanese art in public exhibitions. 


3t I Macchiaioli, exh. cat., Florence, 1976, 332. 


In contrast to the crowded marketplace in the painted 
version, the etching has a more simplified background; the 
middle ground has been reduced to shapes of different val- 
ues bound by a somewhat strengthened line; and the fore- 
ground has been left as a relatively undefined, neutral, entry 
space to the scene — all noteworthy signs of restraint for 
this artist. The overall contrasts of light and dark have been 
softened and simplified in the etching, while at the same 
time the reduced contrast between middle- and background 
works in such a way as to flatten the depicted space. The 
shortening of the diagonal roof line on the left in the etching 
increases this flattening effect, and the tension created be- 
tween the dark roof line, which recedes, and the whiter 
awning shapes, which come forward, works as a binder 
between the planes. All these devices are among the re- 
finements of spatial organization of early nineteenth-cen- 
tury Japanese wood-block prints. Signorini has contrasted 
these flattening planar tensions with a framework of West- 
ern perspective and has kept a suggestion of traditional 
chiaroscuro relief in the architecture and some of the fig- 
ures. 

Two paintings of the view from the Sanctuary at Riom- 
aggiore done between 1881 and 1890 (Figs. 12 and 13) ap- 
pear to be a further demonstration of Signorini’s familiarity 
with Japanese conventions for showing distance. Both ver- 
sions show two points of view: the branches of shrubs es- 
tablish the foreground, seen frontally, and through them 
the background can be seen in another plane, a plane that 
moves upward in a series of horizontal shadings. These 
horizontal elements gradually lead the eye up and far away 
into the distance at the top of the picture. Although these 
horizontal shadings are often quite arbitrary in Japanese 
prints, Signorini has given them a likely basis in actual to- 
pography, making them resemble the terraces of vineyards 
or olive groves. 

The visual evidence of the influence of Japanese prints 
can clearly be seen in Signorini’s works, especially when 
they are examined in this light. Furthermore, we know that 
Signorini had much the same exposure as most other Eu- 
ropean artists to the new art form. It is also apparent that 
he took pains to blend some principles from Japanese prints 
with traditional Western ways of seeing. The works illus- 
trated here, far from representing shockingly radical 
changes, could even be called “clandestine” experiments 
with new forms. Perhaps he could never bring himself to 
renounce totally the Renaissance spatial concepts of the 
Italian painting tradition. In this he was not so different, 
after all, from most French painters of the same generation. 


* A. Hanson, Manet and the Modern Tradition, New Haven, 1979, 81- 
82. 

* F Whitford, Japanese Prints and Western Painters. New York, 1977, 
159 and pls. 98 and 99. 

# This etching appears as plate Lxvi in the exh. cat.. Pitture e sculture 
dell'Ottocento proveniente da tre collezioni fiorentine Presentazione del 
Prof. O. De Scolari, ed. S. Gonnelli, Florence, 1958, where it is listed as 
one of the series Eleven Views of the Mercato Vecchie, Florence, 1874. 


6 Vito D'Ancona, 
Signora con ven- 
taglio, n.d., here 
dated to 1873, oil 
on canvas. Flor- 
ence, private 
collection 


7 Vito D'Ancona, 
Signora alle 
corse, n.d., here 
dated to 1873. 
Rome, Galleria 
Nazionale d'Arte 
Moderna (photo: 
Istituto Centrale 
per il Catalogo e 
la Documenta- 
zione, Rome} 
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8 Katsuchika 
Hokusai, Manga, 
1x, plate 5 (cour- 
tesy Kenneth and 
Helen Spencer 
Art Reference 
Library, Nelson- 
Atkins Museum 
of Art, Kansas 
City) 


9 Edgar Degas, 
At the Louvre: 
The Painter Mary 
Cassatt, 1879-80, 
etching and aqua- 
tint. Chicago, Art 
Institute of Chi- 
cago, Gift of 
Walter S. Brews- 
ter (courtesy Art 
Institute) 
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10 Telemaco Signorini, Vecchio Mercato a Firenze: Eleven 
Views of the Mercato Vecchio ... Florence 1874, etching. Flor- 
ence, Museo Firenze com'era (photo: Gabinetto fotografico, 
Soprintendenza Beni Artistici e Storici di Firenze) 





11 Telemaco Signorini, Mercato Vecchio a Firenze, ca. 1882-86, 
oil on canvas. Montecatini, Italy, private collection (photo: 
Alinari) 


Perhaps what wes ultimately a greater restraint was the 
knowledge that he would face hostile criticism at home if 
he followed too openly the French enthusiasm for Japanese 
prints, or anything else too Parisian. Italian artists who did 
not immigrate but who aspired to Paris and London stand- 
ards had to live on a daily basis with a far less sophisticated 
public and critics who remained tied not to Renaissance 
standards (for even these were not well understood in Italy 
at that time) but to a stultifying “campanilismo” or prov- 
incialism. In a letter of 1880, Signorini defended himself 
against one such attack: 


... I have read the Capitan Fracassa in which, speaking 
of me and my painting at Turin, [you say] they will have 
to remove me from the Tuscan group in order to align 
me with cosmopolitan French art, and as a good shep- 
herd you call me a lost sheep ... hoping I will produce 
in the future a Tuscan painting like the one of Ravenna 
that I exhibited at Naples. 

You, too, dear Enrico, are with the majority that sanc- 








12 Telemaco Signorini, Riomaggiore, visto dal Santuario, 1881- 
1899, oil on canvas. Rome, United States Embassy 








13 Telemaco Signorini, Dal Santuario di Riomaggiore, 1881- 
1899, oil on canvas. Florence, Collection Signorini (photo: Isti- 
tuto Centrale per il Catalogo e la Documentazione, Rama) 


tions the accomplished fact; if my painting had been pur- 
chased you would have talked differently ... 

Goupil saw my painting when it was finished and do you 
know why he didn’t buy it? Because it seemed to him 
that it had too much local character and the figure of the 
woman on the picture plane wasn’t as elegant as a Flor- 
entine woman would be, who, according to him, dresses 
almost as well as they do in Paris. I, who presume to be 
a better observer than Goupil, see in that almost the great 
difference between our art and French art, and it is pre- 
cisely the seeing of this difference that gives to my paint- 
ing a greater local imprint of Florence than the painting 
of Ravenna exhibited at Naples had of the imprint of 
Romagna ... If anyone comes asking about me, you can 
tell him that I am more Florentine than Farinata. ...*° 


Conflicts with local critics apart, one of the important 
points to be made about Signorini’s use of Japanese prints 
is his avoidance of secondary attributes of Jayonaiserie such 
as must have abounded in his environment, in favor of a 


38 T, Signorini, Letter to Enrico Panzacchi, Florence, July 28, 1880, Car- 
teggio Signorini, Florence National Library. 

39 J. Hillier, “The Western Taste for Japanese Prints,” Storia dell'arte, xxvn, 
1976, 113-20. Hillier cites Samuel Butler's “Notebooks” on “Translating” 
and applies the lesson to painting: “If you wish to preserve the spirit of 
a deac author you must not skin him, stuff him, and set him up in a case. 
You must eat him, digest him, and let him live in you with such life as 


Notes 


The Winter Landscape with Skaters and Bird 
Trap by Pieter Bruegel the Elder 


Linaa and George Bauer 


Among the paintings of winter by Pieter Bruegel the Elder, one 
of the most convincing is the Winter Landscape with Skaters and 
Bird Trap (Fig. 1).! The somber but light-filled atmosphere that 
envelops the Flemish village blends sky and ice into a pervasive 
winter monochrome, highlighted by the pure white of fallen snow 
and relieved by the dark remains of leafless trees. Here and there 
among the skaters and hockey players, the men curling and chil- 
dren spinning tops, a red coat or pair of trousers underscores the 
great subtlety with which Bruegel has extended his limited palette 


1 The composition was one of Bruegel’s most popular and is known in a 
large namber of replicas. The best of these, which is probably the original, 
was formerly in the collection of Dr. F. Delporte, and is now in the Musées 
Royaux des Beaux-Arts, Brussels (signed and dated, 1565), although an- 
other version in the Hassid Collection, London (signed and dated, 1564) 
has been said to be autograph as well. For the different versions and crit- 
ical comment, see Gustav Gliick, Das grosse Bruegel-Werk, Vienna-Mun- 
ich, 1933, Cat. No. 32. 


2 For the history of the winter landscape, see Wolfgang Stechow, Dutch 
Landscape Painting of the Seventeenth Century, London, 1966, 82ff. 
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search for underlying principles and conceptual under- 
standing. Jack Hillier has written that the debt to Japan is 
greatest when it is implicit in the style, rather than when 
there is open reference to the prints.” Hillier’s point is well 
made and the distinction can be useful to an evaluation of 
the works in question here. Far from being explicit or ob- 
vious, the influence from Japanese prints in the foregoing 
examples takes place at a primary level of structure and 
organization, a level sufficiently hiddeen that it has not 
been perceived during a century in which French Japonisme 
has been increasingly noted and documented. Perhaps fur- 
ther study and greater familiarity first with modern Italian 
art and then with Italian reactions to Japan will make it 
possible one day to speak of giapponismo and envision a 
generally accepted set of visual impressions, as we now do 
when we think of the parallel but respectively distinguish- 
able styles of Pointillisme and Divisionismo. 
University of Missouri-Kansas City 
Kansas City, MO 64110 


you have, for better or for worse.” Hillier himself adds: “In those artists 
in whom there was this deeper commitment the influence did not manifest 
itself in a way that was obvious at all. It was not a question of borrowing 
motives or oriental props and ploys: instead the colour-print acted as a 
releasing agent, freeing the artist from the tyranny of current dogma, 
giving sanction and support to original artists to pursue the paths they 
were pioneering.” 


to capture the innumerable nuances of muted color that create a 
winter's day. Visually, Bruegel’s landscape, with its vivid char- 
acterization of a specific time and mood of the season, prepares 
the way for the winter landscapes of the seventeenth century.” Yet 
it might be argued that the painting is more than a depiction of 
simple reality and that, as do other pictures by the artist, it con- 
tinues to express allegorical and moralizing ideas, while clothing 
them in everyday dress. Indeed, framed as it is by a thorny re- 
poussoir of tangled branches and spotlighted by the pure white 
of fallen snow, the bird trap in the right foreground of the painting 
seems to call for such an explanation; and more than one observer 
has been prompted by its conspicuous position to suggest that the 
bird trap must be significant not only for the birds that cluster 
dangerously near to it, but also for the unsuspecting skaters with 
whom it is juxtaposed. 

Bird traps and fowling, in fact, were common images in an 
allegorical interpretation of human life widespread among Brue- 
gel’s contemporaries. In this allegory, man’s perilous journey from 


3 Cf., for example, the comment by Fritz Grossmann, Pieter Bruegel, 
Complete Edition of the Paintings, London, 1973, 199: “With the bird- 
trap juxtaposed to the skaters, one feels some deeper meaning is intended.” 
For recent discussion of the whole question of allegorical meaning in 
apparently realistic paintings of everyday life, see the essay by E. de Jongh, 
“Réalisme et réalisme apparent dans la peinture hollandaise du 17* siècle,” 
in Rembrandt et son temps, exh. cat., Palais des Beaux-Arts, Brussels, 
1971, 143-194; or idem, “Tot Lering en Vermaak,” Betekenissen van Hol- 
landse genre voorstellingen uit de zeventiende eeuw, exh. cat., Rijks- 
museum, Amsterdam, 1976. 
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1 Pieter Bruegel the 
Elder, Winter 
Landscape with 
Skaters and Bird Trap. 
Brussels, Musées 
Rovaux des Beaux- 
Arts (photo: A.C.L.) 


inherited sin to eternal salvation was beset at every moment by 
danger Actively ranged against mankind were the Flesh, the 
World, and the Devil, all of which sought to divert the Soul from 
its true path, and constant vigilance was necessary lest one forfeit 
the promise of Christ's sacrifice. Of this infernal Trinity, none 
was more active than the Devil, the tempter of Christ himself, 
nor was there an image of his covert temptations of greater an- 
tiquity or more concreteness than his appearance as a bird catcher. 

According to an old tradition, birds were symbols of the soul, 
and the simile of the fowler with his traps and snares and nets 
figures frequently in the Old Testament. One soul among many 
examples rejoices: “Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare 
of the fowler: the snare is broken and we are escaped” (Psalms 
124:7).5 In the New Testament, those who lie in wait for the un- 
wary “as he that setteth nets,” who ‘set a trap” to catch men 
(Jeremiah 5:26), were identified with the Devil. Thus Saint Paul 
warns Timothy against the “snare of the Devil” (1 Timothy 3:7) 
and instructs him in patience and meekness, so that he may help 
unbelievers “recover themselves out of the snare of the Devil who 
are taken captive by him at his will” (2 Timothy 2:26). 


4 For the concept — medieval and Renaissance, Catholic and Protestant 
— of the Christian pilgrimage as a struggle against the temptations of the 
Flesh, the World, and the Devil, see Samuel C. Chew, The Pilgrimage of 
Life, New Haven-London, 1962; Donald R. Howard, The Three Temp- 
tations, Princeton, 1966; and Patrick Cullen, Infernal Triad: The Flesh, 
the World, and the Devil in Spenser and Milton, Princeton, 1974. Mor- 
alizing, genre-like representations of the pilgrimage of Everyman in the 
work of Bosch and Bruegel are discussed by Irving L. Zupnick, ‘’Bosch's 
Representation of Acedia and the Pilgrimage of Everyman,” Nederlands 
Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek, x1x, 1968, 115-132; and idem, “The Meaning 
of Bruegels ‘Nobody’ and ‘Everyman,’” Gazette des beaux-arts, ser. 6, 
EXvH, 1966, 257-270. 


5 Cf. Psalms 57:6, 91:3; Ecclesiastes 9:12: and Proverbs 6:5. 


® German precedents have been traced for such themes by Bruegel as the 





In pictorial form, the Pauline image of the great tempter in the 
guise of a modest bird catcher appears fully developed in German 
popular art of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, the 
same rich tradition in which other themes later repeated by Brue- 
gel may be found.° Sebastian Brant in the Ship of Fools, for ex- 
ample, had already incorporated the simile in his description of 
those beguiled by haughty pride. Whoever learns for “haughtiness 
and pelf,” he writes, is like 


... a wench who prinks with glee 
And mirrors for the world to see, 
When devil's nets she doth prepare, 
That many souls to hell must fare, 
For that’s the owlet, that’s the stick 
Wherewith the devil plays his trick, 
He's led full many a man astray 
Who thought that he was witty ay.’ 


The illustration for this chapter was based on these verses and 
shows the Devil preying on humanity's weakness before the temp- 


Dancing Peasants (Wolfgang Stechow, Pieter Bruegel the Elder, London, 
1970, 130-32); the Adoration of the Kings in the Snow (Grossman {as in 
note 3], 199), the Triumph of Death (Charles de Tolnay, Pierre Bruegel 
l'ancien, Brussels, 1935, 31), the Allegory of Hope (Ingvor Bergström, 
“The Iconological Origin of ‘Spes’ by Pieter Bruegel the Elder,” Nederlands 
Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek, vu, 1956, 53ff.). 


7 Sebastian Brant, Das Narrenschiff [1494], Stuttgart, 1964 (with repro- 
ductions of the original wooducts), 341, “Wer lernt um Hoffart nur und 
Geld, / Der spiegelt sich allein der Welt, / Wie eine Närrin, die sich putzt 
/ Und spiegelt und die Welt verdutzt. / Wenn sie spannt auf des Teufels 
Garn / Und lässt viel Seelen zur Hölle fahrn. / Das ist das Käuzlein und 
der Klobe, / Wodurch der Teufel sucht nach Lobe, / Und hat geführet 
manchen hin, / Der klug sich hielt in seinem Sinn” (trans. Edwin H. Zeydel 
from the English edition, New York, 1962, 299). 
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2 Hans Sebald Beham, The Devil as Bird Catcher, from Johann 
vor. Schwarzenberg, Die Beschwerung der alten Teufelischen 
Schlangen mit dem Gôttlichen wort, Nurenberg, 1525, fol. cvi 
{phoro: British Library) 


tations of the Flesh. From his hiding place behind a thick hedge 
of shrubbery, the Devil extends a lethal, tonglike bird trap, and 
his bait is the comely young woman, perched on the stick and 
prinking herself in a mirror. This interpretation of the rather 


8 The woodcut was an illustration for Johann Schwarzenberg, Die 
Beschwerung der alten Teüfelischen Schlangen mit dem Gottlichen wort, 
Nurenberg, 1525, fol. cvi. 


? For the implements and practices of fowling in the 16th century, see “A 
briefe Treatise of Fowling” in William Gryndall, Hawking, Hunting, Fowl- 
ing, and Fishing, London, 1596 (The English Experience, No. 463), unpag. 
The owl was commonly used as a lure because “when the birds espie her 
they will flutter about her, and you shall catch a good store of Birds.” 
The symbolism attached to the owl and its use as a decoy are discussed 
by Jakob Rosenberg, “On the Meaning of a Bosch Drawing,” De Artibus 
Opuscula XL, Essays in Honor of Erwin Panofsky, ed. Millard Meiss, New 
York, 1961, 422-26. 


10 IIl, nn Max Geisberg, The German Single-Leaf Woodcut: 1500-1550, rev. 
and ed. Walter L. Strauss, New York, 1974, 1v, pl. 1311. 


2 Mastrated in ibid., ut, pl. 777. The suggestion made by Heinrich Rött- 
linger, Peter Flettners Holzschnitte, Strassbourg, 1916, No. 20, 53, that 
the woodcut is based on a poem by Hans Sachs (May 4, 1530, “Klag 
zweyer liebhadenden ob dem grimmen Tod”) has been generally accepted. 
The satanic elements so prominent in the print, however, are not men- 
tioned in the poem. 

12 See Lilian M. C. Randall, Images in the Margins of Gothic Manuscripts, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1966, 48-49: “Ape and bird, snaring ...” and 
146: “man and bird, snaring. ...” 


3 Tolnay (as in note 6), 69, No. 85. The precise identification of the au- 
tumnel month or months represented in the Return of the Herd is tied to 
the question of whether the series, from which five paintings survive, 
originally comprised six or twelve pictures. The pertinent issues are con- 
venier.tly summarized in The Complete Paintings of Bruegel, intro. Robert 
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poorly executed woodcut can be confirmed by other prints by 
other artists. A much finer illustration designed by Hans Sebald 
Beham shows a monstrous personification of the Devil, with 
twisted horns and clawlike feet (Fig. 2).8 He is clothed in a fowler’s 
blind and carries the same pronged trap, but here it is the cus- 
tomary owl, characterized as a false and deceptive decoy (it wears 
a halo), that is used to lure the imprudent.’ In another woodcut, 
Nikolas Stoer represented women snaring avian men of all con- 
ditions and degrees. The men fly through the air with out- 
stretched arms, perch in trees, and lie in the toils of an old bawd, 
who has baited her trap with young women and sprung it with 
the help of the Devil. The theme and its moralizing intent are 
summarized by Peter Flôtner in still another woodcut. While 
loving couples dally and drink in a pleasant landscape, the Devil 
with his gin lurks in a fowler’s blind, a demon prepares a trap, 
and a cadaverous figure of Death raises an hourglass high. Thus 
from the early sixteenth century the notion of the Devil as bird 
catcher, with its corollaries of temptation and imprudence, of en- 
trapment and death, was a well-established pictorial theme upon 
which Bruegel could draw for the fowler in his Winter Landscape. 

It is true of course that the motif of bird catching was also used 
as a simple illustration of rural life. Along with other vignettes 
of everyday activities, it occurs among the drolleries decorating 
Gothic manuscripts.” Later it appears as a seasonal occupation 
in the calendars of Flemish Books of Hours, and from there it 
found its way into the background of Bruegel's Return of the Herd 
(Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum), which is part of a series of 
the Months.® The Winter Landscape fits readily into this tradition 
and therefore can be seen as devoid of any allegorical or mor- 
alizing content. 

Yet the simile of snaring and trapping was a vivid and com- 
pelling one that repeatedly lent itself to allegorical interpreta- 
tion. In the Hours of Catherine of Cleves, for example, bird 
catching is represented on three separate leaves. On one folio, 


Hughes, notes and cat. Piero Bianconi, New York, 1967, Nos. 34 and 34d. 


14 The notion of Love as a fowler, for example, or its reverse, the trapping 
of Love, is also very old. Cf. Moschus’s description of Love as “that impish 
setter of nets, that sly and crafty teacher of troubles” and Bion's poem 
on Love and the Fowler (J. M. Edwards, The Greek Bucolic Poets [Loeb 
Classical Library], Cambridge, Mass. and London, 1959, 407, 461), Thus 
the subtle snares of Love — without, however, the sinister implications 
of the German woodcuts discussed above — seem to have replaced the 
toils of the Devil in a marginal illustration for a manuscript showing a 
resigned young man in the nets of a woman (Randall [as in note 12], fig. 
711); in a detached fresco of bird catching by Guercino (Cento, Museo 
Civico), which once formed part of a series of rural scenes decorating the 
Casa Pannini at Cento; and perhaps in the Landscape with Bird Catcher 
(Paris, Louvre) by Rubens. (For Guercino’s landscape, see Anna Ottani, 
Guercino {I Maestri del Colore, No. 63], for Rubens’s, see Gustav Glück, 
Die Landscaften von Peter Paul Rubens, Vienna, 1940, pl. 35.) For em- 
blematic uses of the bird catcher and his decoys, several of which relate 
to the Devil as fowler, see Arthur Henkel and Albrecht Schöne, Emble- 
mata, Handbuch zur Sinnbildkunst des XVI. und XVII. Jahrhunderts, 
Stuttgart, 1967, cols. 750-51, 836, 891, 894, 1107-1109. Finally, for a series 
of the four elements, Willem Buytewech adopted the trapping of birds as 
an allegory of Air; see F W. H. Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish Etchings, 
Engravings and Woodcuts 1450-1700, Amsterdam, 1949-, 1v, 77 (30-33). 


15 See John Plummer, The Hours of Catherine of Cleves, New York, 1966, 
Nos. 11, 48, 153. Friedrich Corissen (Das Studenbuch der Katharina von 
Kleve, Berlin, 1973) discusses the fowler only in connection with the styl- 
ized border representation (Plummer, No. 153). For having drawn our 
attention to the motif of bird catching in this Book of Hours, we are 
indebted to Professor Philip Leider. 
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it appears as a stylized part of the border decoration, on another 
as a realistic bas-de-page miniature showing a bird catcher setting 
out a string trap. But on the third folio, beneath the Visitation, 
the infant John the Baptist with his net and decoys plays the part 
of the fowler; Christ holding a gold object (the Eucharist?) in his 
hand is the bait; and their quarry is men’s souls or perhaps the 
Devil. | 

The same tendency to allegorize the motif can be traced in Brue- 
gel's work. Indeed, bird catching was one of the ways chosen by 
the artist to show Death taking its toll of mankind in the alle- 
gorical Triumph of Death (Madrid, Prado), where two skeletal 
figures in the center middle-ground of the picture trap their hap- 
less prey in a snare. More realistically represented is the little 
fowler set against a mountainous landscape in one of the en- 
gravings after Bruegel’s designs for the Twelve Large Land- 
scapes.” The title on the print, however, reads ‘’Insidiosvs 
Avceps,” the cunning bird catcher, and if it was not supplied by 
Bruegel, it may still be adduced as evidence for both the satanic 
conception of the motif in the artist's circle and its vitality as 
allegory. 

If we can assume the same vitality for the bird trap in the Winter 
Landscape, then its allegorical content can be posited on formal 
grounds. Not only does the bird trap occupy an unusually prom- 
inent position, but the distinction between man and bird is vis- 
ually obscured by the pointed juxtaposition of the two large birds 
in the center foreground with the diminutive and featureless skat- 
ers, whereas the several species of birds themselves are realisti- 
cally differentiated according to their form, color, and 
movement. The identification in this way of mankind with the 
potential victims of the bird trap can be compared to the trans- 
position of formal structure into pictorial content found in other 
works by the artist. Moreover, such an identification locates the 
symbolism of Bruegel’s bird trap in the allegorical context estab- 
lished by the German woodcuts discussed above, for here it is 
not sudden or unexpected Death but the wily Devil as bird catcher 
that offers a point-by-point correspondence with the simile. Like 
the heedless bird that is drawn by the fowler’s bait and so risks 
death, the heedless man who succumbs to the lures of the Devil 
risks the death of his immortal soul.® The inexorable Christian 
logic of this passage from the Devil’s temptations to the death of 
the Soul is explicitly illustrated in a slightly later engraving by 
Hieronymus Wierix after A. B. Francken, where personifications 
of Sin and Death stand poised to pierce with their darts an un- 
fortunate Everyman falling head over heels into the snares of the 
Devil.” 

In Bruegels Winter Landscape, a grotesque and misshapen im- 
age of the Devil of course no longer appears. Instead, the artist 


16 For Christ as the bait in a trap set for the Devil, a mirror image of the 
motif discusses here, see Meyer Schapiro, “’Muscipula Diaboli, The Sym- 
bolism of the Merode Altarpiece,” Art Bulletin, xxvi1, 1945, 182-187. Cf. 
too the Trés Riches Heures (Chantilly, Musée Condé), fol. 38v, where — 
along with other marginal drolleries — a bird catcher with trap and owl 
is represented in the same position beneath a miniature of the Visitation; 
see Jean Longnen, Raymond Cazelles, and Millard Meiss, The Trés Riches 
Heures of Jean, Duke of Berry, New York, 1969, No. 33. 


17 René van Bastelaer, Les Estampes de Pieter Bruegel l'ancien, Brussels, 
1908, Cat. No. 10, and Louis Lebeer, Catalogue raisonné des estampes de 
Bruegel l'ancien, exh. cat., Bibliothèque Royale Albert 17, Brussels, 1969, 
Cat. No. 5. 


18 Cf. Stechow (as in note 6), 110. 


1° For Bruegel's replacement of symbolic representations of sin with na- 
turalistic ones, see Gressmann’s comments on the Dulle Griet and on the 
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3 The Devil as Bird-catcher, from Johann Mannlich. Sacra Em- 
blemata LXXVI, Nurenberg, 1625, 59 (photo: British Library) 


has focused on the crude and homey deadfall, while revealing the 
presence of the bird catcher in the shed at right only by the string 
with which he will trigger his trap. But concealing the bird catcher 
from our view, as he does, enabled Bruegel to strengthen rather 
than diminish the cogency of the motif, for it at once contributes 
to the sinister stealthiness of the Devil-fowler, banalizes his de- 
vices, and, by eliminating any need to depict his monstrous form, 
makes his presence in the world more real. Here truly is the evil 
man of Psalm 10:7-8, who “sitteth in the lurking places of the 
villages: in the secret places doth he murder the innocent ... he 
lieth in wait to catch the poor: he doth catch the poor, when he 
draweth him into his net.” An analogous transformation of the 
motif from monstrous personification to commonplace reality can 
be seen in a later emblem by Johan Mannlich from the Sacra Em- 
blemata LXXVI. In Mannlich's emblem (Fig. 3), the verse of which 
could almost be read as a commentary on Bruegel's painting, a 


Wedding Dance in the Open Air (as in note 6), 193, 199-200. Stechow (as 
in note 6, 29) views this development somewhat differently, arguing that 
the compendia-like depictions of vice from Bruegel's early career yield to 
works whose increasing clarity depends on the elimination of detail and 
“the concentration upon a single or few motifs.” It is also Stechow who 
must subtly explicates what he describes (p. 14) as the “intricate inter- 
relationship between structure and interpretation” in Bruegel's paintings. 


2 Cf. Proverbs 7:23: “Till a dart strike through his liver: as a bird hasteth 
to the snare, and knoweth not that it is for his life,” or Proverbs 13:14 
and 14:27, where the law of the wise and the fear of the Lord are “a 
fountain of life to depart from the snares of death.” 


21 Reproduced and discussed by J. B. Knipping, Iconography of the 
Counter Reformation in the Netherlands, Nieuwkoop and Leiden, 1974, 
1, 78 and pl. 72. Cf. too the discussion of the engraving in Chew, (as in 
note 4), 6. 
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NELA; HYMANA. LA LUBRICISE DE LA IIE MOAMAINE: DE BAR ROTTEN VES STEEN 


4 P-eter Bruegel the Elder, Skaters 
outside St. George's Gate at 
Antwerp, engraving (2nd state) 


simple rural fowler signifies the Devil, his lures are familiar home 
truths, and the different species of birds upon which he preys 
represent those infected with the all-too-common weaknesses to 
which humanity is heir.” 

A number of other emblems document the range of these ideas 
and indicate that the temptations used by the Devil-fowler to di- 
vert the Christian are supplied by the World, as well as the Flesh, 
and so are found everywhere. An emblem of a bird catcher by 
Johan Sauber the Elder compares the pious Christian to the bird 
that keeps safely to the air, while he who sets store by “the World 
and all it contains” is compared to the ground-feeding bird taken 
by the fowler. The same role is assigned the World in the verses 
written by Francis Quarles for an emblem by Herman Hugo, which 
shows the Soul struggling in a net set by Death: 


2 The verse written by Mannlich (Sacra Emblemata LXXVI, Nurenberg, 
1625, 59) for an emblem based on Ecclesiastes 9:12 which has the epigram: 
So füngt allzeit / Der Teuffi die Leut, and reads: “EIN Vogler in der Hütten 
gut / Mit Garn den vôgeln stellen thut / Der Teuffel wird hierdurch andeut 
/ Der listig vnd voll gschwindigkeit / Kan lieblich pfeiffn vnd fistulirn & 
Dam:t die Christen zu ein Fürbild ist / Wann die gottlosen Cras nur schreyn 
/ Sich nummermehr dur Buss vernewn / Auffs Hodie nicht geben acht / 
Biss dass sie vntergehn mit macht. / Ein Rotkeel ist zur andern seit / Die 
ist ein Bild der Trunckenheit / Wann man dess morgens frü auffsteht / 
Vnd alsbald zu dem sauffen geht / Gross vnd klein Trinckgschirr machet 
leet / Da Kommen rote Augen her. / Die Bachsteltz so nicht stillstehn kan 
/ Die eytlen Sorg sie zeiget an / Wann man zu geitizigen sich gsellt / Diss 
Leben für ein Jahrmarck helt / Durch böse stuck Gewin man sucht / Ver- 
trawt Gott nicht vnd wird verrucht / Da hért man vngedultig klagn / 
Was werden wir essen thun sie Sagn: / Das sind die Garn damit allzeit / 
Der Teuffel hat gfangen viel Leut." 


3 AYOAEKAEL Emblemata Sacrorum, Nuremberg, 1625, 1, No. a. 
a Francis Quarles, The Complete Works in Prose and Verse, ed. Alex- 





The skilful Hunter plants his net, close lying 

On th’ unsuspected earth, bayted with treasure, 
Ambitious honour, and self-wasting pleasure; 
Where if the soul but stoop, death stands prepar'd 
To draw the net, and drawn the soul's ensnar'd.#* 


It therefore seems to have been no accident that Bruegel's Devil- 
fowler sets his trap in a winter landscape,” for the skaters could 
then represent the dangerous progress of the Soul as it passes 
through the World. This interpretation is supported by the mor- 
alizing inscription added to an engraving (Fig. 4) after Bruegel’s 
drawing, Skaters Outside St. George's Gate in Antwerp.” In Latin, 
French, and Flemish, it states that the great gathering of people 
on the ice represents the “slipperiness of human life”? Although 


ander B. Grosart, Edinburgh, 1881 (repr. ed. Hildesheim, 1971), 111, 74. 
The emblem in Herman Hugo, Pia Desideria Emblemata, Antwerp, 1624, 
is illustrated opp. p. 65. 


5 In the Return of the Herd where Bruegel used the bird trap as a seasonal 
activity, it is the emblem of an autumnal month, as it also is in the Grimani 
Breviary. 


2% For the drawing, see Ludwig Münz, Bruegel: The Drawings, London, 
1961, Cat. No. 140; and for the engraving after it, Bastelaer (as in note 
17), Cat. No. 205, and Lebeer (as in note 17), Cat. No. 51. The engraving 
with its later inscription was first related to Bruegel’s landscape by Ste- 
chow (as in note 6), 100. 


27 The verse in the lower margin of the print, which accompanies the 
inscription, reads: “Soo rijdtmen op het ijs t Antwerpen voor de Stadt. / 
D'een herwaerts, d’ander gins, begaept van alle sijen / D’een stronckelt, 
genen valt, dien hondt hem recht en prat. / Qij leert hier aen dit beeldt, 
hoe wij ter wereldt rijen. / En slibb’ren onsen wegh, d'een mal en d’ander 
wijs, / Op dees vergancklijckheijt veel broose als het ijs.” 
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it appears only in the second state of the engraving and cannot 
be attributed to the artist himself,” the inscription is nevertheless 
curiously appropriate, for facing the viewer in the center fore- 
ground is a teetering skater on the point of falling. Furthermore, 
the inscription can be related to a number of sixteenth-century 
proverbial expressions in which cracking ice or simply skating 
were metaphors for danger or going wrong, in much the same 
way as “skating on thin ice” is today. Cracked ice was “evil” ice 
(Cract ijs, quaet ijs) in the sixteenth century, and “I stand on 
cracking ice” (Ic sta op crakende ijs) was said when things were 
going wrong. However, merely to lead or bring someone onto the 
ice (Jemand opt ijs leyen or opt den ijs brenghen) meant placing 
him in a dangerous position and “to go on skates” (Op schaatsen 
gaan) meant to go astray.” 

The delight that Bruegel took in illustrating the pithy wisdom 
embodied in such sayings is well known, but proverbs are not the 
only possible source for the motif. As was the case with the bird 
trap, the same ideas may equally be found in the emblematic tra- 
dition, where the deceptive solidity of ice had inspired several 
reflections on the instability of human affairs. An emblem of a 
man breaking through the ice published by Théodore de Bèze in 
1580 represents, according to the epigram, the uncertainty of life; 
and Joachim Camerarius (the Younger) used the image of a fox 
who listens for the unseen but dangerous water running beneath 
the ice to illustrate prudent foresight. Consequently, when in 
1635 George Wither wrote the epigram for an emblem of a man 
walking on ice which contains the following lines, he was merely 
repeating what was, evidently, a widespread conceit during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: 


We are all Travellers; and all of us 

Have many passages, as dangerous, 

As Frozen-lakes; and Slippery-wayes, we tread, 
In which our lives may soon be forfeited, 
(With all our hopes for Life-eternall, too) 
Unlesse, we well consider what we doe.” 


In Bruegel's painting, bird catching and life on the ice as alle- 
gorical themes have been completely subsumed under the natural 
appearance of the everyday world. Yet for its contemporary 


28 But see now the interpretation of A. Monballieu, “P. Bruegels ‘Schaat- 
senrijden bij de St.-Jorispoort te Antwerpen,’ de betekenis van het jaartal 
1553 en een archiefstuck,” Jaarboek van het Koninklijk Museum voor 
schone Kunsten Antwerpen, 1981, 17-29, which relates the inscription and 
Bruegel's drawing to a construction scandal in Antwerp. 


2 These proverbial expressions have been adduced by Dirk Bax, Ont- 
cijfering van Jeroen Bosch, The Hague, 1949, 12 (for which see now the 
English translation, Hieronymus Bosch: His Picture Writing Deciphered, 
Rotterdam, 1979), to explain the strange hybrid creature on skates in the 
left wing of Bosch's Temptation of Saint Anthony Triptych (Lisbon, Mu- 
seu Nacional de Arte Antigua). The little figures skating or bound to 
enormous skates hurtling headlong through the broken ice in the fiery- 
frozen Hell of the Garden of Earthly Delights Triptych (Madrid, Prado) 


seem to exploit the same repertoire. 


% Icones, Geneva, 1580, No. 19. Reproduced in Henkel and Schone (as 
in note 14), col. 111. 

# Symbolorum et Emblematum, Nuremberg, 1595, 1, No. 55. Similar 
emblems appear in Jacobus à Bruck (called Angermundt), Emblemata 
Moralia & Bellica, Cologne, 1615, No. b 13, and in Jacob Cats, Emblemata 
Moralia et Aeconomica, Rotterdam, 1627, No. 15. For all of these, see 
Henkel and Schône, col. 457. 


32 A Collection of Emblems (London, 1635), ed. John Horden, Mewston, 
Yorkshire, 1968, 153. 


viewer, the picture would surely have illustrated them and there- 
fore served as a warning that man’s condition is a precarious one, 
that evil temptations surround him, and that only the prudent 
and conscientious can hope to achieve eternal life. Thus the two 
halves of the painting — of the skaters and the bird trap — would 
have formed a complementary unity of content that is as per- 
suasive as is the formal impression of a winter's day. 
University of California 
Irvine, CA 92717 


The Chronology of the De Monte Chapel in S. 
Pietro in Montorio in Rome 


Alessandro Nova 


The documentation of the De Monte Chapel is vast: so many 
letters, descriptions, documents, and drawings relate to the chapel 
that it could stand alone as a suitable subject for a long and detailed 
analysis.’ The purpose of this article is to investigate the written 
sources in order to understand how a prestigious commission of 
this kind was handled by the artists, how they were paid, and 
the nature of their collaboration. A few documents are unpub- 
lished. Some were referred to by Karl Frey, but he did not specify 
where he had found them, and three rather important ones 
regarding Giorgio Vasari and Bartolomeo Ammannati were 
unknown to him. 


Cardinal Antonio De Monte, uncle and mentor of Giovanni 
Maria (the future Pope Julius III), had been closely connected with 
the English monarchy and more directly with Cardinal Bain- 
bridge. As a result of this relation, in 1529 he declared his wish 
to be buried beside Bainbridge in St. Thomas of Canterbury in 
Rome? After Henry VIII's defection, however, Antonio's will 
transferred this wish to S. Pietro in Montorio, where he was bur- 
ied upon his death in September, 1533.3 


? The most recent and valuable investigations on the chapel are those by 
J. Pope-Hennessy, 60 and Cat. No. 75, and by C. Davis, 476 and 480- 
84. The latter briefly returned to the problem in “The Tomb of Mario 
Nari for the SS. Annunziata in Florence,” Mitteilungen des Kunsthisto- 
rischen Institutes in Florenz, xx, 1977, 69-94 (esp. 82). These scholarly 
enquiries suggested an interesting direction to pursue, to which I here wish 
to contribute with a full analysis of the documents. For the drawings con- 
nected with the Chapel, see P. Barocchi, Mostra dei disegni del Vasari e 
della sua cerchia, Florence, 1964, 23, No. 15, fig. 9; C. Monbeig-Goguel, 
Vasari et son temps. Inventaire général des dessins italiens. Musée du 
Louvre, Paris, 1972, 154-56, Nos. 200-02; E.P. Pillsbury, review of C. 
Monbeig-Goguel, 1972, in Master Drawings, x1, 1973, 173, pl. 34; C. 
Davis, review of L. Vagnetti, ed., 2000 anni di Vitruvio and L. Vagnetti, 
Prospettiva ..., in Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, xxxix, 
1980, 252, fig. 1. Each of these authors published different drawings re- 
lated to the project. See also C. Davis's entry in the exhibition catalogue 
Giorgio Vasari-Principi, letterati e artisti nelle carte di Giorgio Vasari, 
Florence, 1981, 93-94. 

2 See T. Falk, “Studien zur Topographie und Geschichte der Villa Giulia 
in Rome,” Römische Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte, x11, 1971, 104. On 
the relationship between Bainbridge and Antonio De Monte, see D.S. 
Chambers, Cardinal Bainbridge in the Court of Rome, 1509-1514, Lon- 
don, 1963. 

> Copia de vna letera: mandata: A vno Pricipe de Italia de li funerali 
particulari del Reuerendissimo Cardinal de Mote, n.p.. 1533, unpagin- 
ated: “asanto Pietro in montorio locho di monte & distante da la sua Casa 
vn’ miglio o circa, Doue per testamento se hauea epso Disposto” (page 
5, according to my own pagination). A copy is in the Vatican Library, 
Chigi 1v 2204 int. 12. 


As soon as he was elected Pope (February 7-8, 1550), Julius III 
decided to commission from Vasari a prestigious funerary mon- 
ument for his uncle. This was immediately expanded into a project 
for a family chapel to be built beside the altar of S. Pietro in 
Montorio. Vasari informs us that the commission occurred after 
the coronation (February 22, 1550) and after the Pope had rested 
for a certain time (quietato alquanto}'; in a letter addressed to 
Vasari from Florence, Cosimo Bartoli congratulated the artist on 
having obtained the commission: since this letter is dated April 
5, and implies a letter received from Rome, the plan must have 
been agreed upon in March This information is relevant since 
we know the exact date of the contract; June 2, 1550.° This means 
that there was a gap of about two and a half months between the 
commission (that is, the general agreement) and the specific con- 
tract, This interval was dedicated to drawings, contacts, and 
agreements with other artists who were to be involved in the en- 
terprise. Michelangelo fixed the price and attended assiduously 
to the commission.’ The choice of the sculptor fell on Bartolomeo 
Ammannati, who was entrusted with the work before May 28, 
1550.8 

The original contract is interesting because it is detailed and 
based on a wooden model. From it we learn that: 

Vasari was the only artist responsible for the commission. The 
statement “lulio II ... conviene ... con meco che io pigli a fare 
et far condurre” makes clear that Vasari was the artistic entre- 
preneur for this enterprise. Michelangelo is recorded as super- 
visor: he was not paid since he already received a monthly salary 
of fifty scudi from the Pope. Ammannati was commissioned to 
carve only two of the four statues. This means that Michelangelo 
and the Pope were not disposed to grant him unlimited trust. 
Bartclomeo’s skill, however, won Michelangelo over, who a year 
later described the young sculptor as “l’angelo Bartolomeo, 
comparing Ammannati with himself by referring to what con- 
temporaries called him: Michel Angelo. As at the Villa Giulia, 
therefore, Ammannati’s initial role was limited to that of assistant 
to Vasari, even if he was working independently. Later he was 


4 Vasari, vir, 693. 
5 For Bartoli’s letter, see Frey, 281, letter cxxxvir, April 5, 1550. 


éG. Vasari, Il libro delle ricordanze, ed. A. Del Vita, Arezzo, 1927, 
66-67 


7 Vasari himself informs us that Michelangelo fixed the price (G. Vasari, 
vu, 226). For Michelangelo's rejection of Vasari's first projects, and of the 
proposal for collaboration by Simone Mosca and Raffaello da Montelupo, 
see Vasari, vi, 308, and vi, 226-27. 


5 Frey, 288, letter cxi (V. Borghini to G. Vasari), May 28, 1550. C. Davis, 
1976, 480-83, has pointed out that according to Cosimo Bartoli's 
Ragionamenti accademici, it was Michelangelo who chose Vasari and Am- 
mannati. But even if Michelangelo supervised the commission, it is not 
clear whether he chose either of the artists. In the case of Vasari it is well 
known, first, that Michelangelo esteemed him more as an architect than 
as a painter; and, second, Vasari had already worked for Julius III when 
the latter was still a cardinal, since the artist had planned De Monte’s villa 
at Monte Sansavino (Frey, 225, letter cx1v) (which indicates, incidentally, 
that the project for the Chapel was not Vasari’s first architectural work); 
third, there was a very good reason why the Pope should entrust Vasari 
directly with this project: the artist was a distant relative. Andrea, an 
aunt of Julius HI, had married Giovanni Desiderio Tullonense; their 
daughter Elisabetta married Giovanni Bacci of Arezzo (see A. Fortunio, 
Cronichetta del Monte San Savino di Toscana, Florence, 1583, 41). 
Nicolesa Bacci was Vasari's wife. It now becomes clear why Giovanni 
Maria De Monte was so interested in persuading the artist to marry (Va- 
sari, vii, 690). In a letter addressed to Vasari, C. Bartoli wrote: “seruendo 
un papa et poi parente, so, che stillerete piu di 7 uolte il cervello in in- 
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entrusted with all the sculptures, including the balustrade, and 
also shared responsibility for the enterprise with Vasari.! 

All the elements recorded — comprising the marble coat-of- 
arms, which is over the entrance to the chapel, flanked by the 
four Evangelists, and putti holding festoons, the frescoes and stuc- 
chi of the vault, the four Church Fathers and the two stucco coats- 
of-arms on the pilasters flanking the chapel, and the altarpiece — 
were executed in accordance with the contract. 

The specifications as to materials (such as the ultramarine blue 
for the altarpiece and the Carrara marble) were also respected, 
as was the scheduled time for completion of the work: in fact, 
the chapel was finished two months in advance. Vasari’s contract 
allowed for completion within thirty months, that is, by the end 
of 1552, but in a letter of October 22, 1552, Vincenzo Borghini 
already knew that the chapel had been finished. Frey thought that 
Borghini was alluding to the paintings, but this is improbable 
since the letter seems to refer to the chapel as a whole. Borghini 
writes: “L’honoratissimo messer Michelagnolo uostro son certo 
che fara ufitio di buono amico et dintendente artefice et di huomo 
ueramente da bene." This refers to the fact that Michelangelo, 
having fixed the price for the chapel, was now to give his approval 
of the work done, and consequently of the payment to Vasari: 
for this to be done the whole chapel must have been near com- 
pletion, since Vasari was responsible for the ensemble. Moreover, 
a document (see below Doc. No. 12) records that the marble bal- 
ustrade was by then (October, 1552) already underway. It is, how- 
ever, possible that one or two statues were executed later. 

As to iconography, the three stucco Prophets at the top of the 
vault and the four Virtues framing the storie of Saint Paul were 
not mentioned in the contract. This suggests that agreement on 
materials and other formal aspects was regarded as of greater 
significance than agreement on iconography. The Prophets and 
Virtues were, however, minor iconographic details, which could 
have been added later. 

The cost of the chapel was astonishing: more than 3,700 gold 
scudi (Balduino De Monte, the Pope's brother, paid 5,500 scudi 


uenzioni” (Frey, 281). 

In the case of Ammannati: first, according to the contract, he was to 
carve only two of the four main statues; this clause would seem rather 
cautious if Ammannati had been directly chosen by Michelangelo; second, 
he could easily have been recommended by one of his powerful protectors, 
such as Archbishop Antonio Altoviti, son of Bindo (a papal banker), or 
the Paduan professor of law, Marco Mantova Benavides, who dedicated 
his Enchiridion, published in 1551, to Julius III (see Davis, 479). The re- 
lationships between the Pope and his artists were unstable and intricate. 
The project was initially assigned to Vasari under Michelangelo's super- 
vision; the latter rejected Vasari's first plans and possibly intervened in 
the design of the Chapel, as suggested by J. Pope-Hennessy, 60; Am- 
mannati’s role, however, increased in importance during the construction 
phase, and he probably introduced some variations under Michelangelo's 
approval. 


 Barocchi-Ristori, 366 (August 22, 1551). 


1 Ammannati’s role has been discussed in detail by J. Pope-Hennessy, 
1970, cat., p. 76, and by Davis, who wrote: “The parallels between the 
design of the del Nero tomb and that of the del Monte monuments in $. 
Pietro in Montorio perhaps indicate that Ammannati had a larger share 
in the planning of the latter than is often suggested” (Davis, 484). In 
this article, Davis investigated with great care the commission of Fran- 
cesco del Nero’s tomb in which Michelangelo acted as arbiter between the 
patron and Ammannati. As suggested by Davis, it was probably com- 
missioned earlier than the De Monte Chapel, but Michelangelo's involve- 
ment dates only from 1558. 


li Frey, 337-38, letter cLxxv. 
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for the entire Palazzo Branconio Dell’ Aquila). Vasari was to 
receive an advance of 1,000 scudi for the first six months, fol- 
lowed by four instalments of 675 scudi every six months. A total 
of 3,400 scudi was for materials (but not for masonry); the re- 
maining 300 scudi were Vasari’s fee. Since the masonry cost 618.98 
scudi (see below Doc. No. 5), the total sum spent on the chapel 
was 4,318 scudi and 98 baiocchi.3 

The interest of the subsequent documents in relation to the con- 
tract lies in the fact that they show how the stages of the operation 
were subdivided. 

Early in June, 1550, Vasari and Ammannati left Rome and went 
to Carrara where the latter negotiated contracts for the marble. 
In Rome, work on the masonry had not yet started, since in late 
July/early August the Pope was considering moving the family 
chapel to S. Giovanni dei Fiorentini.5 Ammannati’s return to 
Rome in early October must have precipitated a decision: both 
the marble and the artist were in the city, and Julius III finally 
settled on S. Pietro in Montorio. On October 13, 1550, Michel- 
angelo informed Vasari of the Pope's wish: more than four 
months had elapsed from the date of the contract, but immedi- 
ately after the letter was sent, the masons began their work. 

The first payments are to the master mason, Giacomo Varesio: 
(1) “Addi da di 18. di ottobre fino addi 8. di Nouemb. in 3. partite 
A Cento sesanta à m."° Giac.° mur.'€ à buon conto della sepol- 
tura del R.™° Car.4l de Monti bo: me. che N.S.'€ ha fatto prin- 
cipiare in S. Pietro Montorio A 160” (A.S.R. — 
Camerale I, Fabbriche, Busta 1517B. Unpublished; referred to by 
Frey, 295). Michelangelo's letter and this document together show 
that the work was started between October 13 and 18, 1550. Since 
Vasari returned to Rome only towards the end of December,” 
Ammannati must have been entrusted with its supervision. 

According to A.S.R. — Camerale I, Fabbriche, Busta 1517B the 
master mason Giacomo Varesio was paid again on: (2) November 
29, 15508; (3) January 9, 1551; (4) February, 1551; (5) March 2, 
1551. 

The last payment (referred to by Frey, 295) tells us that the 
total sum for the masonry was 618 scudi and 98 baiocchi; the 
estimate for this work had been calculated three months previ- 
ously (December 8, 1550). 


2 The editions of the Ricordi by Del Vita (Arezzo, 1927, 67) and Frey 
(1930, 869) both transcribe an error found in the manuscript, according 
to which the total sum was 4,700 scudi. The text of the contract, however, 
makes clear that the sum was 4,070 scudi: “scudi di giulj numero quatro 
mila settanta.” They are scudi di moneta. Since ten gold scudi were equiv- 
alent to eleven scudi di moneta, 3,700 gold scudi were equivalent to 4,070 
scudi di moneta. For the Palazzo Branconio Dell’ Aquila, see C.L. From- 
mel, Der Römische Palastbau der Hochrenaissance, Tübingen, 1973, u1, 
15, Doc. 15. 

3 Frey records payments for masonry on August 2, 1551, for the consid- 
erable sum of 122 scudi and 94 baiocchi (Frey, 295). I could not find this 
document. If Frey is correct, the total sum for the chapel was 4,441 scudi 
and 92 baiocchi. 


14 See G. Campori, Memorie biografiche degli scultori, architetti, pittori 
… nativi di Carrara e di altri luoghi della provincia di Massa ..., Modena, 
1873, 263-4; and Vasari, vı, 98. 


15 Barocchi-Ristori, 346 (August 1, 1550). 
16 Ibid., 355. 
17 Frey, 294. 


18 Published by A. Bertolotti, Artisti lombardi a Roma nei secoli XV, XVI, 
e XVII. Studi e ricerche negli archivi romani, Milan, 1881, 1, 58. 


19 Daniele da Volterra received a first payment for the Sala della Cleopatra 


From this document we learn that less than two months (Oc- 
tober 13/18 — December 8) were required for the construction 
of a chapel of remarkable dimensions; the workers (and the art- 
ists) were paid retroactively. This was almost always the rule. 
When discussing payments, one must take into account that they 
were frequently settled days, months, sometimes even years late 
(as, for example, Daniele da Volterra was for the Sala della Cleo- 
patra, or Ammannati was for the Villa Giulia). 

Eleven days after the completion of the masons’ work, an ar- 
tisan was paid for the golden nails for the new coffin of Cardinal 
Antonio: (6) “Addi 19. di X™bre A otto à m.'° Andrea per prezzo 
di tanti chiodi dorati per la cassa della sepol.t@ di S. Pietro Mon- 
torio del Car.4! bo: me: de Monti” (A.S.R. — Camerale I, Te- 
soreria Segreta, Busta 1295A. Unpublished). 

Although, according to the contract, Vasari was promised an 
advance payment, he did not receive it for nine months; it was 
eventually paid on February 25, 1551: (7) “Addi 25 detto A mille 
di oro à Giogino pittof à buon conto della pittura della cappella 
di S. Pietro Montorio A 1100” (A.S.R. — Camerale 
I, Fabbriche, Busta 1517B. Unpublished). Frey, referring to the 
“Ricordo of 25th February 1551,” stated that the painting of the 
chapel commenced that very day.” This is incorrect. First, there 
is no such Ricordo; secondly, even if Frey was referring to the 
above document, the scaffolding was built only in August. Such 
an enormous payment cannot refer to the altarpiece. The 1,000 
gold scudi are obviously the first instalment of the contract. This 
is interesting since it raises the question of whether Vasari (and 
Ammannati on his behalf) advanced the money for the marble 
purchased in Carrara, or whether the artisans there were paid in 
arrears. 

It is likely that Vasari started working on the altarpiece after 
receiving this payment, but the frescoes were not begun before 
late summer/early autumn, 1551. In the meantime a chain (for 
the vault or the gate of the chapel) was ordered: (8) “Addi detto 
[May 22, 1551] A Trenta a Franco chiauari per costo di un mig- 
liaro et mezo di ferro dato a Pellegrino fabro per far la cathena 
à S. Pietro Montorio A 30” (A.S.R. — Camerale I, 
Tesoreria Segreta, Busta 1295B. Unpublished). Vasari received a 
further payment in June: (9) “Agiorgio pittore abuonconto della 


on October 18, 1550 (see J.S. Ackerman, The Cortile del Belvedere, Vat- 
ican City, 1954, 164, Doc. 70a). Curtio Macherone was paid for his work 
on the Cleopatra fountain (placed in the same room) in April, 1551 (Ack- 
erman, 165, Doc. 75), which seems to suggest that by then the frescoes 
were for the most part completed. The account with Daniele da Volterra, 
however, was settled only four years later; the last payment, dated March 
22, 1555 (Ackerman, 165, Doc. 79), was the credit due to Daniele for his 
work in the Sala della Cleopatra. The fact that Julius HI had fallen ter- 
minally ill a few days previously suggests that payment was made only 
because of the administration's desire to settle the Pope’s accounts before 
his death (March 23, 1555) (see the numerous letters sent by Annibale 
Caro to Cardinal Alessandro Farnese regarding the Pope's final illness 
published in A. Ronchini, Lettere d'uomini illustri conservate in Parma 
nel R. Archivio dello Stato, Parma, 1853, 414-24). Ammannati received 
no official payment but only some gifts for his architectural and sculptural 
works at the Villa Giulia. As late as 1570, fifteen years after Julius III's 
death, Ammannati prepared an official claim for the thirty-four months 
that he had worked for the De Monte. This account was submitted to 
Cosimo I, who had inherited part of the De Monte’s properties after the 
family's extinction (see L. Biagi, “Di Bartolommeo Ammannati e di alcune 
sue opere,” L'arte, xxvi, 1923, 49-66; and C. Davis, “Four Documents for 
the Villa Giulia,” Römisches Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte, xvii, 1978, 
219-226). 


20 Frey, 294. 


1 Bartolomeo 
Ammannati; 
detail of stucco 
ceiling of the 
upper loggia now 
known as the 
Sala della 
Presidenza. 
Rome, Palazzo 
Firenze 


pittura della cappella di sanpietro amontori della buona M del 
RMO uecchio cento sessantacinque addi 5 digiugno [1551] pagho 
detto A 165” A.S.R. — Camerale I, Appendice, 
Buste 92, fol. 67v. Unpublished). This document is probably re- 
lated to another unpublished payment to Ammannati. Vasari left 
Rome early in July, 1551.” (Was the altarpiece finished?) On the 
tenth, Ammannati was paid 500 gold scudi. The total of the two 
sums is 665 scudi, There are no longer four regular instalments 
of 675 scudi, but apparently similar amounts. of money received 


22 Jbic., 390. 


22 “Al palazo di campo marzo tutto quello che vi si spese che fu vicino a 
20 milia ducati adetto palazo loggedistuco palchi faccate rifatte einsomma 
quello che ve dinnouo fu disegniato dame” (A.S.F — Compagnie religiose 
soppresse da P. Leopoldo-139, filza 1036, fol. 106r). 


23 For Gamucci’s sentence, see B. Gamucci, Libri quattro dell’ antichita 
della città di Roma, Venice, 1565, 175. The stucchi have usually been 
ascribed to Giulio Mazzoni (see, for example, A. Pettorelli, Giulio Mazzoni 
da Piacenza pittore e scultore, 1921, 16). This attribution probably arose 
because the opposite and identical Ricci Chapel was executed by Mazzoni 
in the 1560's after the death of his master Daniele da Volterra: Mazzoni 
was a gifted and well-known stuccatore. Moreover, he worked in Vasari’s 
workshop, but the biographer himself informs us that Mazzoni learned 





at irregular periods. Furthermore, Ammannati was paid for paint- 
ing, sculpture, and altri lavori, the latter providing a base for 
attributing the stuccoes to him. The putti of the vault are indeed 
almost identical to those of the magnificent ceiling (Fig. 1) of the 
upper loggia (now known as the Sala della Presidenza) in the 
Palazzo Firenze in Rome (at that time owned by the De Monte 
family). Ammannati himself wrote that he had been the only ar- 
chitect responsible for the embellishment of the Palazzo Firenze, 
including its stucco loggias and ceilings.” The attribution of the 
Chapel’s stuccoes to Ammannati is confirmed by the sculptor's 
friend Bernardo Gamucci, who recorded not only the statues and 
the balustrade as by Bartolomeo, but also ‘l'opera delli stucchi, 
che dal medesimo con bell’ arte ui furon fatti.” The fact that 
Ammannati was paid for painting, sculpture, and altri lavori 
shows that he was no longer working under Vasari, but probably 
as his associate. He received the payment because Giorgio had 
left Rome: (10) “Addi x di luglio [1551] A Cinquecento di oro in. ° 
à m." Bart.° scultore fior."° à buon conto della pittura et scul- 
tura et altri lauori per la cappella et fab.©@ della sepoltura di S. 
Pietro Montorio A 550” (A.S.R. — Camerale I, 
Fabbriche, Busta 1517B. Unpublished). 

In August Michelangelo informed Vasari that the sculptor was 
working very well, and in the same month the scaffolding was 
built: (11) “Addi 30 di Agosto [1551] A quarantacinque b 90: a 
m.'° Giac. ° muratore per costo di tanti legnami ch’ ha dati à fare 
li ponti per li pittori alla cappella della bo: me. del Car.al di Monte 
di S.P.'° montorio A 45:90" (A.S.R. — Camerale 
I, Fabbriche, Busta 1517B. Unpublished; referred to by Frey, 294). 
The scaffolding was erected during Vasari's absence from Rome. 
The words “li pittori” indicate that the paintings had been en- 
trusted to Vasari’s assistants (probably Gherardi and Veltroni). 
Giorgio returned in October, 1551% — did they start without him, 
following his drawings? Vasari spent most of 1552 in Rome, where 
he and his assistants completed the frescoes, probably during the 
first months of the year: the date painted on the exterior of the 
chapel is MDLII. 

The sculpture was almost completed by October, 1552. On the 
third, Vasari was paid for the marble balustrade on which Am- 
mannati was working: (12) “Addi 3: di Ottobre [1552] A cento 
doro per poliza del S." Thes." di N.S." a m Giorgio Vassari pittore 
à buon conto del parapeto che fa alla cappella di S. Pietro Mont. ° 
di marmo A110" (A.S.R. — Camerale I, Fabbriche, 
Busta 1519; referred to by Frey, 292). 

In a letter dated October 22, 1552, Borghini already knew that 
the chapel was finished:” “Ho grandissimo piacere, che lopera 
uostra sia finita.” It is, however, possible that some of the statues 
(the two personifications?) had not yet been executed. Frey pub- 
lished a document recording the balance of a payment due to 
Ammannati (July, 1554).# This is recorded as the last payment 


to make works in stucco from Daniele (Vasari, vu, 70). Cardinal Ricci, 
who had been a faithful collaborator of Julius Ill, simply asked Mazzoni 
to copy the stuccoes designed and partly executed by Ammannati for the 
De Monte Chapel. 


24 Barocchi-Ristori, 366. 
23 Frey, 390. 


25 The document was published by A. Gabrielli, “Su Bartolommeo Am- 
mannati,” La critica d'arte, n, fasciolo 2, 1937, 92, n. 13, with some 
inaccuracies. 


2? Frey, 337-38. 
28 K, Frey, “Studien zu Michelagniolo Buonarroti und zur Kunst seiner 


Zeit,” Jahrbuch der Kéniglichen Preuszischen Kunstsammlungen, Beiheft 
zum XXX, 1909, 163, Doc. 333. 
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for the chapel and refers to a mandato dated September 11, 1553. 
As we have seen, artists were frequently paid retroactively. It is 
therefore also possible that Ammannati finished his work by De- 
cember, 1552, as required by the contract, but that he received 
the mandato (recording only 23 scudi and 20 baiocchi as the bal- 
ance of the previous payment) in September, 1553, and was finally 
paid in July, 1554. Julius Ill's negligence in paying his employees 
strengthens this possibility. After only a few months of the pon- 
tificate, Vasari, who was at that time the Pope's favorite artist, 
commented to Francesco Buonanni: “Certo tanto raro è [Cosimo 
I] fra questi principi, che si dilettano piu (di adoperarci) che di 
rumunerarci.”29 
University of Milan 
Milan, Italy 
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Letter 


Courbet’s Real Allegory 


I write to express my regret that, as the unfortunate result of 
lack of access and availability, I was unaware until after the ap- 
pearance of my note on Courbet’s Real Allegory, June, 1983, that 
several of the conclusions were anticipated by those of Klaus 
Herding in “Das Atelier des Malers — Treffpunkt der Welt und 
Ort der Versohnung,” Realismus als Widerspruch in Courbets 
Malerei, Frankfurt, Suhrkamp, 1978, 223-247. 

In this work, Herding establishes the existence of an enduring 
tradition in which the puzzle-like and mysterious context of a 
“real allegory” may be seen as analogous to representations of 
penetrable disguises, representations found in works as early as 
17th-century Enigmata as well as in the writings of Courbet’s own 
immediate circle (pp. 224-25). He also sees the nude model as a 
muse (pp. 243 and 314, n. 88), related to the Apelles/Campaspe/ 
Alexander myth (pp. 231 and 311, n. 45) in being loved by both 
painter and monarch. 

Herding treats the entire painting, and finds Courbet to be ruler 
and judge over the whole assembly of “equals” in it (pp. 238-39), 
one of whom is Napoleon III. The Emperor's “disguise,” as well 
as those of others on the left, was penetrated by Helene Toussaint 
to reveal portraits of both persons and nations (see “The Dossier 
of ‘The Studio’ by Courbet,” Gustave Courbet, exh. cat., Royal 
Academy of the Arts, London, 1978, 249-280, s.v. Napoleon III, 
265-266). 

More specifically, even more important, and previous to my 
publication, Klaus Herding viewed the landscape in the Real Al- 
legory as free and true. He further connects these aspects of truth 
and freedom with sought-for outward extensions to the social or- 
der where all can find regeneration, salvation, and reconciliation 
in the promise of a better future (pp. 240-41 and 246-47), 

Herding has here analyzed a complex social and political layer 
of meaning, which permits Courbet more than ever to be read as 
a “modern” artist who uses tradition according to his own moral 
convictions. I regret not having acknowledged this work in my 
note, although it does in fact serve a context somewhat different 
from the one I attempted to treat. 

At the same time, I am happy to discover that the pictorial 
emblems that I was able to present, in order to demonstrate the 
persistence of visual tradition in Courbet's painting, can serve not 
only to confirm and corroborate the earlier interpretations of the 
work, but Klaus Herding’s as well, which 1 gladly credit. 

MARGARET ARMBRUST SEIBERT 
Columbus College of Art and Design 
Columbus, OH 43215 


Book Reviews 


CHRISTOPHER WALTER, Art and Ritual of the Byzantine 
Church (Birmingham Byzantine Series, 1), preface Robin 
Cormack, London, Variorum Publications, 1982. Pp. xxiv 
+ 302; 66 black-and-white ills. £28 


The scope of this book is somewhat less comprehensive than the 
title implies. Indeed, the title might more appropriately have been 
turned inside out to read: “Church and Ritual in Byzantine Art,” 
since tre book is really concerned with the place of ecclesiastical 
subject matter in Byzantine iconography, that is, with represen- 
tations of members of the clergy and the rites they perform. The 
thesis of the book, however, is by no means modest, for in this 
seemingly restricted zone of iconography, according to Walter, 
decisive innovations were made in the Middle Byzantine period 
that altered the whole character of subsequent Byzantine art. Wal- 
ter preposes that Byzantine imagery underwent a process of “cler- 
icalization” (page 4) or “ritualization” (page 5). The 11th century 
was a special “watershed” in this development, for at that point, 
“not only do iconographical types derived from antique imagery 
give way to those derived from church ceremonial, but also the 
conception of the Church as a hierarchy of Eucharistic celebra- 
tions replaces that of Christendom as a society dominated by the 
imper-al court, whose celestial analogue is Christ, the universal 
sovereign surrounded by angels and saints” (page 241). Starting 
in the 11th century, according to Walter, representations of the 
rites cf the Church took on a new importance, particularly rep- 
resentations of bishops officiating at the Divine Liturgy, and even- 
tually Christ himself is shown not only distributing Communion 
but also wearing the vestments of a bishop. These iconographic 
shifts are said to have a sociological base in “the increasing power 
of the clergy and concomitant speculation about the Church’s 
strueture and its place in the divine providential plan” (page 6). 
“As Byzantine society became increasingly theocratic, so religious 
rites. assumed a greater importance in public life” (page 163). 

This is a radically new way of reading the development of By- 
zantire art. According to Walter, art historians have failed to 
notice this decisive shift in Byzantine art because they have been 
“primarily interested in style, whether as the expression of a per- 
sonality or of a period,” and they have neglected the conceptual 
“sign language” of Byzantine art (page 1). “Bewitched by a ‘Ma- 
cedonian Renaissance,” art historians failed to notice the more 
signif:cant turning in Byzantine art that occurred a century later 
(page 241). Given the alleged bankruptcy of traditional art-his- 
torical methods, the present study is proposed as an essay in the 
development of new methodologies for dealing with the art of 
Byzantium. We are advised in the preface by Robin Cormack that 
Walter has devised his own system of “post-Sausurian structur- 
alism” which has a special kinship to Edmund Leach’s anthro- 
polegical approach to the “House of God” (pages xxii-xxiii). 
Walter promises in the introduction that “in the first chapter the 
methods of the new science known as semiology are applied to 
the bishop as a pictorial sign” (page 5). The reader is therefore 
faced with a double task: he must evaluate the methods employed 
in the study, and he must evaluate the conclusions to which they 
lead. This reviewer finds the conceptual framework of the present 
volume shaky and the conclusions highly questionable. Ironi- 
cally, one of its chief weaknesses is its lack of an adequate soci- 
ological or anthropological context. 

It is not exactly true that the “sign language” of Byzantine art 
has keen neglected in traditional art history. The study of By- 
zantine iconography has a venerable tradition from authors like 


Nikodim Kondakov and Adolphe Didron in the last century, to 
Gabriel Millet and encyclopedist Henri Leclercq early in this cen- 
tury, or authors like Otto Demus, Sirarpie Der Nersessian, and 
Engilbert Kirschbaum and his collaborators in our own times. 
One must ask, then, in what way Walter's semiological approach 
permits him to carry the study of the “sign language” of art be- 
yond the accomplishments of traditional iconographers. In chap- 
ter one, “The Significance of Episcopal Costume,” Walter analyzes 
in turn each of the vestments worn by the bishop. His method 
and his results are substantially in agreement with the earlier study 
of this subject by T. Papas, Studien zur Geschichte der Messge- 
wander im byzantinischen Ritus (Munich, 1965). We are offered 
some discussion of the origins of various vestments, the terms by 
which they are described, the literary sources referring to their 
use, and the instances in which they are represented in art. We 
learn that only one vestment is the peculiar sign of any and all 
bishops, and that is the omophorion, a kind of stole worn over 
the other vestments. Other vestments, therefore, end up being a 
bit ambiguous as episcopal insignia. For example, the sticharion 
(a tunic) is worn by deacons and priests as well as bishops, while 
the polystaurion (a cross-decorated chasuble) is referred to in lit- 
erary sources as the special mark of certain metropolitan bishops, 
although in art, Walter remarks, “there is little consistency in the 
attribution of the polystaurion,” and from the 13th century “it is 
used almost indiscriminately” (page 16). This kind of observation 
is interesting, for it gives the art historian critical norms for read- 
ing the iconography of vestments. But there is nothing novel about 
the method by which these conclusions are derived; Walter's ap- 
peal to semiology is concerned not with the method by which he 
has reached this stage in the argument but with the conclusion 
he would like to build on this. The last four pages of the chapter 
are called “General conclusion: A semiological analysis” (pages 
31-34). Here he proposes that since the Byzantine artist was con- 
cerned with the significative value of a work of art rather than 
with aesthetic values, one may profitably apply semiological 
analysis to Byzantine art. For Walter, this analysis consists in as- 
signing a terminology derived from linguistics to the bishop and 
his dress. The bishop with his necessary omophorion may be taken 
as the “root” of the significative unit; the other vestments then 
are generally divided between being “suffixes” (intrinsic elements 
of the term) and “prefixes” (extrinsic elements of the term). Some 
vestments, however, fall in neither group and end up classified 
as “reduplicative particles.” Others may shift back and forth, so 
that the phelonion (chasuble) may be called a ‘’reduplicative par- 
ticle” in some instances, but when it takes the form of a polys- 
taurion it is intended to distinguish a special kind of bishop 
(namely, the metropolitan) and therefore becomes a “suffix” (pages 
32-33). Walter never explains exactly what this terminological ex- 
cursus contributes to the discipline of semiology, and there are 
no references to the literature of semiology; but as far as art his- 
tory is concerned, it makes no useful contribution to iconographic 
method. The decision that the polystaurion is a “suffix” will not 
get us anywhere in deciding the meaning of the polystaurion in 
a given image, for Walter has already discovered that its artistic 
usage is quite inconsistent; sometimes it is given to metropolitans 
and sometimes it is assigned indiscriminately to any revered 
bishop. The semiological terminology, then, becomes only a gen- 
eralized and loose way of talking about the iconography. To do 
iconography properly, Walter is forced back to traditional meth- 
ods of “diachronic” art history, and after the first chapter he does 
not return to the task of semiological analysis. 

In the following three chapters, Walter surveys the represen- 
tations of bishops, the iconography of bishops’ lives, and the icon- 
ography of the rites that bishops perform — material that he finds 
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chiefly in the more private media, especially manuscript illumi- 
nation. An impressive collection of iconography is reviewed here, 
and some of it will certainly be useful to students of liturgy and 
iconography; but the overall direction in which the material is 
evolving is not clear. Walter maintains that his survey demon- 
strates that “from the 11th century ceremonies are represented 
with more attention to ritual detail” (page 77), a process he calls 
“ritualization” of iconography. But the extent of this “ritualiza- 
tion” is somewhat overstated. Baptism, for example, is always 
illustrated by a bishop placing his hand on the head of the bap- 
tizand who stands in a font; the fact that in a couple of instances 
acolytes carrying candles are added does not constitute a major 
revision of the subject. Representations of marriage, moreover, 
evolve in the opposite direction: the Early Christian iconography 
of the dextrarum junctio — very much a part of the actual rite 
— gives way to an iconography of Christ crowning the couple, 
which is a symbolic mode of representing the subject. Since most 
of the examples alleged in tracing this “ritualization” come from 
a very limited number of manuscripts, it may be that Walter is 
pressing his sample for information that it cannot yield. 

Walter saves his most interesting material for his last and long- 
est chapter, a discussion of ritual subjects in the public church 
imagery of monumental fresco and mosaic programs. The most 
important of these subjects are: the Officiating Bishops, which 
shows bishops carrying inscribed scrolls and converging in two 
files on an altar; Christ as Patriarch, which shows Christ garbed 
as a bishop at the altar, sometimes accompanied by angels dressed 
as deacons in the procession of the Great Entrance; and scenes of 
individual saintly bishops celebrating the liturgy. These subjects 
are introduced and popularized in the 11th century and later, and 
this is a phenomenon that requires explanation. Walter attempts 
an explanation on the basis of “social and historical factors” (page 
239), and perhaps this should be considered a methodological in- 
novation. But the sociological evidence is missing. According to 
Walter, the increasing importance of the clergy in the iconography 
reflects (1) their growing power in Byzantine society, and (2) the 
increased attention given to the structure of the church’s hierarchy 
in late Byzantine times. But curiously enough, although he makes 
the extraordinary assertion that “the clergy were becoming more 
powerful than the emperor” (page 215), Walter never offers a sin- 
gle concrete instance of this increased power. The fact that in the 
mid-12th century Manuel I changed the patriarch ten times during 
his reign is certainly not convincing evidence (page 243); and the 
fact that the clergy survived the Conquest of 1453 and the down- 
fall of the emperor (page 244) is a sign of their subservience to 
the sultan rather than their superiority to the emperor. 

Concerning the new attention being given to the Church's hi- 
erarchy, Walter refers a number of times to Dionysius the Pseudo- 
Areopagite, the 6th-century author of the Celestial Hierarchy and 
the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy (pages 166, 215, 221, 248-49). But 
Dionysius is hardly a Late Byzantine author, and Walter never 
cites evidence that he was being used at this time to bolster new 
claims on behalf of the hierarchy. In the concluding pages of his 
text, Walter tries to sketch the development of Late Byzantine 
ecclesiology (pages 245-49), but his citations from Gregory Na- 
zianzenus, Chrysostom, Germanus, and the Trullan Synod (692 
A.D.) hardly count as Late Byzantine, and the citations he offers 
from Nicetas of Heraclea (ca. 1080) and Matthew I the Patriarch 
(1397-1410) simply repeat commonplace exhortations to ortho- 
doxy and order among the clergy without advancing any new 
claims to power or proposing any new hierarchical structures. It 
should be pointed out that the hierarchical structure of the By- 
zantine Church, namely its geographical division into bishoprics 
and its orderly gradations of ecclesiastical offices (priests, dea- 


cons, deaconesses, subdeacons, readers, cantors, doorkeepers), is 
an Early Christian phenomenon. In the Late Byzantine period, 
this hierarchical structure tends to be weakened rather than 
strengthened. Many of the ranks of the clergy become extinct 
through lack of personnel, and others become meaningless through 
the widespread tendency to distribute ecclesiastical titles as hon- 
ors without any real functions. The geographically ordered rank- 
ing by which the suffragan bishops of smaller towns were subject 
to the metropolitans of provincial capitals, who in turn were sub- 
ject to the patriarch, breaks down as more and more bishops are 
named metropolitan indiscriminately. The structure is further as- 
saulted by the tendency of national churches to declare themselves 
autocephalous and independent of Constantinople (Serbia in 1219; 
Russia in 1439). 

On the local level the parish clergy had little status; they were 
married like the laity around them, and they were often appointed 
by lay landlords rather than by bishops. Monasticism in the By- 
zantine Church was much less structured and contrasted sharply 
with the development of disciplined international religious orders 
in the West. Instead the East saw a proliferation of relatively small 
monasteries that had no organizational relationship to one an- 
other and often vague relationships to the Church's hierarchy. 
While some monasteries were subject to episcopal and others to 
patriarchal jurisdiction, some were established as “exempt,” that 
is, responsible only to the emperor, and still others claimed to be 
“autodespotai,” that is, independent of all earthly authority. 
Moreover, in the Late Byzantine period the traditional coenobitic 
monastic structure, in which a large number of monks would share 
a common life and a common discipline, was generally aban- 
doned for an “idorhythmic” structure, in which small families of 
monks lived by themselves and looked after their own affairs. 
Although Walter asserts quite boldly that “an autocratic society 
derives its cohesion from a structure of ranks and classes,” the 
great social historian of Byzantium, Alexander Kazhdan, says the 
exact opposite, that Byzantine autocracy fostered a society of in- 
dividualists which lacked the structures of social and economic 
cohesion on which the medieval West was built. For Kazhdan the 
word that best characterizes Byzantine society is “anti-hierarchi- 
cal” (Alexander Kazhdan and Giles Constable, Peopie and Power 
in Byzantium: An Introduction to Modern Byzantine Studies, 
Washington, D.C., 1982, especially chapters one to four). 

Finally, Walter maintains that the growth of clerical iconog- 
raphy from the 11th century on marks a major turning in By- 
zantine art in which antique sources are abandoned in favor of 
sources in the ritual itself. But the subjects he describes have little 
or no impact on the traditional program that is proclaimed in the 
dome, nave, and narthex of the church. The programs of the 
churches of Mistra are the best evidence of the strong continuity 
of traditional church iconography down to the very last gasp of 
the Byzantine Empire (see Suzy Dufrenne, Les Programmes icon- 
ographiques des églises byzantines de Mistra [Bibliotheque des 
Cahiers Archéologiques, 1v}, Paris, 1970). Christ still reigns su- 
preme in the dome in his traditional iconography as Pantokrator, 
overseeing the eternal work of salvation in the festival subjects 
in the lower vaults of the church. The new iconography of the 
Officiating Bishops, the bishops celebrating the liturgy or Christ 
garbed as a bishop, ought most properly to be called an esoteric 
art. It is not put on public display, but is located in the clergy's 
private areas of the church, behind the iconostasis, which is de- 
veloping at this time into a solid opaque screen separating clergy 
from laity. The iconography is concerned with rites the clergy 
perform in secret and it is heavily laden with inscriptions taken 
from texts of the liturgy which only the clergy knew. To mistake 
this esoteric development for a major reorientation of Byzantine 


art is to misread the history of art rather badly. There is much 

that is useful and interesting in this volume, but it is regrettable 
that i: has been forced into a thesis that will not stand. 

THOMAS F. MATHEWS 

Institute of Fine Arts, New York University 

New York, N.Y. 10021 


LILIAN ARMSTRONG, Renaissance Miniature Painters and 
Classical Imagery. The Master of the Putti and His Venetian 
Workshop, London, Harvey Miller Publishers, 1981. Pp. vi 
+ 223; 5 color, 147 black-and-white ills. 


Twelve years after the first study devoted to Venetian Renaissance 
illumination per se, Giordana Mariani Canova’s La miniatura ve- 
neta del Rinascimento, Lilian Armstrong has written the first sys- 
tematic, in-depth study of the illuminator whose work dominated 
the tield during the late 1460's and 1470's, the Master of the Putti. 

Four chapters on matters of production and patronage, style, 
technique, the use of medieval and antique sources, and icono- 
graphic questions are followed by a catalogue of fifty-three books, 
manuscripts, and isolated miniatures attributable to this master or 
his shop. Each catalogue entry gives the location of the incunable, 
codex, or isolated miniature; the author and title of its text; and, 
as applicable, editor, publisher, or scribe, date, size, type of script, 
or support, coats-of-arms or other means of identifying patron or 
owner, and mottos. A list and description of the miniatures or 
woodcuts with brief commentary refer the reader to the relevant 
passages in the earlier chapters and summarize previous attribution 
history. A bibliography of published discussions relating to the 
work's illustrations concludes each entry. 

The volume's black-and-white and color illustrations provide 
visual evidence that corroborates most of the author's conclusions 
concerning attributions and iconography. However, comparing the 
black-and-white illustrations of the wash drawings in the London 
Pliny «Cat. No. 36) to their originals made me wonder whether the 
high artistic quality justly claimed for them by Armstrong would 
be communicated convincingly by these reproductions. In one case, 
comparison of a color plate to its original was possible. This was 
plate 11, the Frontispiece at fol. 234v of the Bodleian Library Brev- 
iary {ms Canon. Lit. 410). The color as reproduced failed to cor- 
respond accurately to the original. Instead of a warm sepia tone, 
the actual printed page shows shades of a cool umber. Washes of 
pale pink indicate streaks in the marble. The difference is important 
because the cooler hues in the original serve to distance the page's 
fictive architecture from the piece of parchment, meant to appear 
in front of it, on which the text is written. Such sensitivity to the 
spatial effects of cool versus warm hues reflects precisely the subtle 
refinement in the differentiation of spatial illusion that Armstrong 
detects in these miniatures. Her choice of pages to reproduce in 
color is excellent, however. It conveniently supplements what is 
already available in Mariani Canova and other books on Italian 
Renaissance miniatures. 

Armstrong's interest in the Putti Master grew out of her disser- 
tation on Marco Zoppo (Lilian Armstrong Anderson, “The Paint- 
ings and Drawings of Marco Zoppo, 1432-1478,” Columbia 
University, 1966), in which she presented as Appendix II, “A Vene- 
tian School of Miniaturists Active around 1470,” a group of styl- 
istically coherent works (Nos. 2, 3, 5, 11-14, 21-23, 27, 29, 35, 36, 
39 of tne present catalogue) as belonging to the shop of the Master 
of the Putti, whose style is close to, but cannot be identical with, 
that of Zoppo.’ In an article of 1969 and subsequently, as pointed 
out by Armstrong at the beginning of her catalogue, Jonathan G. 
Alexander added nineteen more items to the oeuvre of the Putti 
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Master. Armstrong’s later research turned up the remaining nine- 
teen works catalogued here. 

The systematic study of this master led to an exciting discovery 
that touches on the mystery of Jacometto, the elusive miniaturist 
who was called “el primo homo del mondo” in a letter of 1497. 
Armstrong's painstaking analysis of every manuscript or book 
ever attributed to the Putti Master has confirmed what was pro- 
posed in her dissertation, that a second hand belonging to a highly 
gifted master of great technical and inventive accomplishments 
can be detected in the Putti Master's shop. A major achievement 
of the book under review is the definition and evaluation of this 
second master’s artistic personality. One of the most elaborate 
works here attributed to him is a Breviary in the Bodleian Library 
(Cat. No. 39), generally considered an exquisite masterpiece of 
Venetian Renaissance miniature painting. This book has some- 
times been identified with Jacometto’s “officiolo in capretto in- 
miniati” which contains four full-page miniatures and is referred 
to by Marcantonio Michiel, the Venetian patrician who made 
notes on important art collections in the 16th century. However, 
the available documentary and visual evidence does not permit 
a secure conclusion that this second master was the same person 
as Jacometto, nor do we know the identity of the Master of the 
Putti. 

This second master has been named for a copy of Pliny’s His- 
toria Naturalis in Nicolaus Jenson’s 1472 Venetian edition now 
in the British Library (IC 19662; Cat. No. 36). Its thirty-seven 
historiated initials are drawn in pen and ink with wash shadows 
and blue or green backgrounds in a style of wondrous delicacy 
and refinement in which the figural compositions relate to the 
cleanly drawn letter they surround in an organically balanced, 
pleasing design. These are images of the sort that establish the 
position of the two masters as leaders in the establishment of al- 
l'antica style in the Veneto. Putti, tritons, satyrs, nereids, personae 
from antique myth, figures personifying zodiacal signs — all com- 
port themselves whimsically, or with melancholy dignity as befits 
personages from a distant, worshipped past. 

What differentiates the London Pliny Master's style from that 
of the Putti Master? His thinner, longer, and more delicately drawn 
figures, his use of a broken outline, and his greater spontaneity 
in modeling. Above all, he shows more flexibility in spatial rep- 
resentation, more receptivity to influences from monumental 
Venetian painting — increasingly, he uses diffused light and a 
softened atmosphere — and less unswerving loyalty to Manteg- 
na's drawing techniques. 

The careers of the two artists overlap. The Putti Master's style 
was formed under the decisive influence of Mantegna, perhaps in 
Padua. Its earliest appearance can be detected in two full-page 
miniatures in a Paduan Breviary (Cat. No. 1) that reveal Ferrarese 
miniature painting as a second formative influence perhaps trans- 
mitted by Franco de’ Russi, in the Venice-Padua area by 1463. 
The Putti Master's activity is most intense in the early 1470's and 
seems to slacken after the middle of the decade when book print- 
ing in Venice suffered a temporary setback. Although the dates 
on colophons in printed books are enormously useful in estab- 
lishing this master’s chronology, Armstrong cautions that any 
book might have been decorated at some time after its publication 
date. 

The Master of the London Pliny apparently began as an as- 
sistant in this shop around 1472, rapidly became the Putti Master's 
equal, remained associated with him for a few years, and then, 


? The appendix was not included in the publication of Lilian Armstrong's 
dissertation by Garland Press (New York, 1976). 
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perhaps also as a result of the crisis in book printing, ceased il- 
lustrating incunables in favor of manuscripts. From 1476 onwards 
his production concentrates on painting instead of wash drawing. 
In 1478-1482 he illuminated four books for the Aragonese rulers 
of Naples (Cat. Nos. 46-49). The fact that two of these were writ- 
ten in Florence, considered together with the continuing influence 
of Venetian painting on his style, leads Armstrong to believe that 
the London Pliny Master remained domiciled in Venice. Could 
he have tried his hand at furniture painting in the 1480's? I would 
consider him a strong candidate to have painted the Allegory of 
Vanity, one of the small panels from the restelo in the Accademia 
Museum, Venice (S. Marconi, Gallerie dell'Accademia di Venezia 
… secoli XIV e XV, Rome, 1955, 1, 71ff., and 11, pl. 72C), in which 
the painting style and the forms of the putti resemble works at- 
tributed to him by Armstrong. 

The fifteen books that the Putti Master decorated entirely him- 
self between 1469 and 1473, their historiated initials and frontis- 
pieces drawn in brown ink with touches of watercolor wash, filled 
an evident demand for copies of printed books that were indi- 
vidualized by painting or drawing. In addition, other books com- 
bine his work with that of lesser artists, suggesting the existence 
of a workshop directed by the master in which other artists were 
employed. Workshop organization has generally not been pos- 
tulated for Venetian miniatures, but Armstrong's arguments in 
support of it (chapter one) are convincing. Moreover, the con- 
nections she demonstrates between the London Pliny Master's sty- 
listic development and concurrent trends in the painting of 
Giovanni Bellini and other Venetian painters (including marked 
reflections in his work of the later 1480's of the presence of An- 
tonello da Messina), lend support to the idea that the Putti Mas- 
ters shop was located in Venice rather than in Padua. Thus a 
decidedly Venetian component in the more usual “Veneto-Pad- 
uan” designation for miniaturists operating in this area in the later 
quattrocento is now being better defined. 

The rise of book production in Venice in the late 1460's thus 
initially gave impetus to, rather than stifling, the art of miniature 
painting. The Putti Master had close ties with the publishing firms 
of Nicolaus Jenson and Vindelinus De Spira, many of whose edi- 
tions he illustrated. It makes sense to imagine that early mech- 
anized book decoration originated in miniaturists’ workshops, but 
because until recently scholars investigating printed books have 
not occupied themselves with miniature painting, and vice versa, 
this possibility has not been much examined. Now Armstrong's 
research, amplifying and enriching that of predecessors like Jon- 
athan Alexander, Maurizio Bonicatti, Millard Meiss, Charles 
Mitchell, Giordana Mariani Canova, and Mario Salmi, fills in 
many connections between book and manuscript production and 
between miniature painting and monumental painting and sculp- 
ture in Venice. Reading her book, one comprehends that minia- 
ture paintings in manuscripts and incunables (and wash drawings 
in incunables) were part of a continuum spanning the decoration 
of both manuscripts and books. Woodcut designs, also cata- 
logued, constitute yet a third activity in a single workshop's pro- 
duction. 

Both Alexander and Mariani Canova stressed that Veneto-Pad- 
uan miniature painting was characterized by two features: love 
of trompe-l'oeil illusionism and a classical-antique look. In ex- 
plaining these tendencies, scholars have weighted variously the 
influence of the Paduan painter Francesco Squarcione and that of 
the Paduan and Veronese works of Mantegna. Because the Putti 
Master's achievement in both of these areas reaches such a su- 
perlative level, his early and profound comprehension of the sub- 
tleties of the illusionistic space in Mantegna's Ovetari Chapel 
frescoes and of the complex interplay of framing elements and 


imaginary spaces in his S. Zeno triptych must be assumed. The 
depth and breadth of his classicism as revealed by Armstrong also 
demand this conclusion. His debt to Squarcione, if any, is un- 
derstandably minimized. 

The Putti Master’s book decoration and that of his associates 
fall into two main categories, historiated initials and elaborate 
architectural frontispieces. The latter are often sumptuous, deluxe 
objects, despite their small scale, and Armstrong's descriptions of 
composition, color, and technique glow as if some of the page's 
exquisite beauty had rubbed off on them. The reader is not forced 
to rely solely on the color plates, then, for an appreciation of the 
high quality of this art and the wonder and delight it affords. The 
Putti Master's consistent employment of the littera mantiniana 
(as Meiss called it), the epigraphically classical letter illusionist- 
ically modeled as a faceted or carved three-dimensional object for 
his historiated initials, responds to both the illusionistic and the 
all ‘antica impulses, even as it testifies to his embracing of Man- 
tegna's version of archeologically correct classical form. As early 
as 1469, the Putti Master was one of the principal proponents of 
this type of initial (Cat. No. 2). The letter appears to stand on its 
own in front of a carved plaque or a landscape with figures. Later, 
he developed a more opulent initial known as camaieu d'or, in 
which three-dimensional colored letters are contrasted to a mon- 
ochromatic “carved” plaque whose details are outlined and mod- 
eled in black and gold. 

The Putti Master's enthusiasm for trompe-l'oeil effects is not at 
all naive; rather, as Armstrong shows, he is aware of an intrinsic 
incompatibility between this playful, gamelike aspect of his art 
and its functional or practical aim, that is, to enhance the page 
and the text. His attitude toward types and uses of spatial illusion 
can be inferred from his contributions to the popular “architec- 
tural frontispiece,” in which texts are framed by architectural 
monuments that are recognizably classical in inspiration. Arm- 
strong has closely scrutinized this master’s adaptations of the for- 
mat in order to bring out fundamental orientations to his craft 
and art. Regardless of any reservations one may have in accepting 
the totality of her conclusions on this score, Armstrong's methods 
here deserve study by scholars wishing to infer artistic aims from 
art works themselves, without the mediation of theoretical or 
other external texts. 

Armstrong defines the fundamental problem facing these artists 
as determining the relationship between an apparently three-di- 
mensional image and an actually two-dimensional page. Let us 
take as an example the Putti Master’s use of an invention of the 
contemporary Tiptoft Master's, the “torn parchment page,” hung 
in front of the imposing purple, green, and red wall monument 
on the frontispiece of the Chantilly copy of the Pliny edition al- 
ready discussed (also Armstrong's frontispiece, in color). Arm- 
strong stresses the artist’s careful differentiation of “page” and 
“monument,” interpreting it as a sign of respect for the page's 
primary function as carrier of a text. Certainly the triumphal ele- 
ments here indicate that the whole page proclaims the greatness 
and honor of the text. This is borne out, too, by the inclusion of 
an image of Pliny presenting the book to the Emperor Titus in 
the historiated first initial. But the idea that the “torn parchment 
page” device represents the artist's respect for the actuality of the 
two-dimensional page itself is somewhat discredited by the fact 
that the “page” on which the text is printed has been transformed 
by the very illusionistic device of the pretended parchment, its 
edges curling and torn and its top end punctured by holes for the 
ribbons that suspend it, into something different — no longer the 
real, ordinary page of paper, but a fictive “parchment” page. 
Studying this particular frontispiece, one wonders whether the 
love of trompe l'oeil and the respect for the truth of the two- 


dimensional page are not forever irreconcilable. 

The appearance of several classicizing monuments in the ar- 
chitectural frontispieces of these masters leads logically to the 
question of their sources in monumental architecture. Remains of 
Roman triumphal arches — the same ones Mantegna studied — 
were potent sources. Pietro Lombardo’s Rosselli Tomb in the 
Santc, Padua (finished by 1467) embodies the moment in Venetian 
Renaissance sculpture when monumental antique remains and 
classicizing Florentine works (the Bruni Tomb) were successfully 
synthesized as models. As such it exercized much influence. When 
Lombardo’s tomb is compared to the Putti Master’s frontispieces, 
its forms and decorative motifs — the arch, heavy entablature, 
friezes, hanging garlands, and putti — are seen recombined. Al- 
most equally influential were the Monument to Federico Corner 
of unknown authorship in the Frari (probably of the late 1460's), 
and.Antonio Rizzo's tomb-portal for Vittore Cappello at Sta. Elena 
(ca. 1467), especially because of their curved pediments, a form 
favored by the miniaturists, but also because the Corner monu- 
ment has the rare feature of an inscription carved on a surface 
purporting to be paper or parchment, and an illusionistically 
painted surround all ‘antica that has been attributed to Mantegna 
or a close follower. Omitted are the altars to Saint Paul and Saint 
James, also of the late 1460's, two other early Venetian works by 
Rizzo, prominently located in S. Marco. They are important be- 
cause Doge Cristoforo Moro, a noted arbiter of classicizing taste, 
paid for them, and their curved pediments and shell-topped niches 
relate them to the monuments painted by the miniaturists ca. 1470- 
76. 

An intriguing question not addressed by Armstrong is how the 
fictive architectures from the Putti Master's shop could have 
shown an architectural style that was more advanced than their 
monumental sources. The frontispiece of Book 11 of the Vatican 
copy of the 1472 Jenson Pliny (Cat. No. 17, ill. 28), or the London 
Pliny Master's frontispiece from the Bodleian Breviary already 
discussed (1476), both illustrate this point. In the latter, the marble 
morument’s projecting columns and architrave en ressaut had 
never before appeared in any Venetian tomb. Even more aston- 
ishing is the austere, undecorated style of this architecture, whose 
columns, bases, and plinth have unadorned surfaces articulated 
only by plain moldings, anticipating the style of Codussi’s Sta. 
Maria Formosa by twenty years. Above the cornice are gilt-bronze 
sea creatures in high relief flanking an urn, which bring to mind 
a recent observation by Bertrand Jestaz of the novelty in Venice 
of Alessandro Leopardi’s conjunction of bronze ornament with 
marble architecture on the base of the Colleoni Monument (un- 
veiled 1496). To me, the exactness of the London Pliny Master's 
anticipation of the design of the Andrea Vendramin Tomb by Tul- 
lio Lombardo (under construction in 1493) is riveting. It appears 
in the triumphal arch-based frontispiece of the Bologna Diodorus 
Siculus decorated for the ‘Aragonese rulers of Naples ca. 1478- 
1480 (Cat. No. 46; color plate m1). Its architecture has not only 
projecting pilasters and an architrave en ressaut, but flanking 
statue-filled niches surmounted by relief medallions, and rectan- 
gular reliefs in the attic, all supported on a high, classically in- 
scribed base. The ensemble, so redolent of the architecture and 
sculpture of the Arch of Constantine in Rome (as Armstrong points 
out), prophesies the specific forms of the Vendramin Tomb to a 
truly remarkable degree. I hope the foregoing will suggest how 
the study of the interdependence and mutual influencing of all 
the arts in Venice during this period, which few observers have 
addressed heretofore, will benefit from the numerous possible av- 
enues to pursue that are suggested by this book. 

From the final chapter on the antique and medieval sources used 
by the Putti and London Pliny Masters, we learn that few estab- 
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lished visual prototypes existed for the texts they were illustrating, 
and when these did exist, with few exceptions the artists did not 
adhere closely to them, preferring to create new imagery based 
on antique reliefs (sarcophagi), coins, and gems. Armstrong dem- 
onstrates that their marine and Bacchic imagery, and scenes of 
sacrifice, were mainly derived from sarcophagi, some as far away 
as Rome, Pisa, and Siena. Figural motifs from these sources had, 
by the 1460's, become widely dispersed in Italy, probably by means 
of a few artists’ direct studies that were copied and recopied. And 
yet the Putti Master's preference for sarcophagi of good quality 
dating from the 2nd or early 3rd centuries (over later examples 
with dramatic chiaroscuro effects), suggests greater familiarity 
with the monuments at first hand than is easily explained by a 
stationary career in Venice. 

The vital, vigorous compositions he chooses, often featuring 
idealized bodies in motion, are transferred cavalierly from their 
original iconographic context to one that may be completely dif- 
ferent. In addition, there is little concern with the particular text 
being illustrated. Armstrong finds few instances in which the his- 
toriated initial, for example, contains concrete references to the 
subject of the chapter it heads. The Putti Master aimed to create 
a vivid evocation of an ancient world which he knew to be a world 
of the imagination, rather than a literal correspondence between 
a text and a narrative or symbolic image. We sense that he placed 
his visual language alongside the verbal language whose context 
he embellished, not expecting them to say exactly the same thing, 
but hoping that his visual creations would speak equally elo- 
quently of a vanished and mourned world. 

Armstrong puts forward a strong case for the originality and 
importance of the Putti Master's all ‘antica motifs. Some initials 
depicting the labors of Hercules were among the earliest all ‘antica 
representations of their themes in the quattrocento. Her impli- 
cation that the Putti Master's designs provided sources for later 
representations of Hercules in bronze statuettes and plaquettes by 
such artists as Antico, Riccio, and Moderno seems to overstate 
the case, although undoubtedly the Master's fantastic and whims- 
ical creatures from the world of ancient myth and pastoral poetry 
were important antecedents for Riccio’s satyrs and satyresses. 
What offers food for thought is not so much the Putti Master's 
reinterpretation of Mantegna’s vision of antiquity, as his own 
uniquely wide knowledge of ancient art and the individuality of 
the artistic style he created with it. His miniatures were not only 
enjoyed by wealthy Venetian patrons (both nobles and non-no- 
bles owned books he decorated), but must have been, as Arm- 
strong maintains, a principal factor in the formation of their taste, 
which in turn helped generate, in the 1470's and 1480's, increasing 
demand for art works belonging to the new classicizing Renais- 
sance style. 

Renaissance Miniature Painting and Classical Imagery takes us 
much further than its modest aim, as stated in the author's pre- 
face, to “add to the mosaic” of our still fragmentary picture of 
the cultural and social variables surrounding the first printed 
books in Venice. Instead, it may be read as an introduction to 
Veneto-Paduan miniature painting in the wake of Mantegna; to 
the interactions of Venetian miniaturists’ workshops both with 
the book trade and with monumental painting, sculpture, and 
architecture; and last, but hardly least, for the section on icon- 
ography, whose details I have not covered, that deals with the 
fascinating question of how all ‘antica motifs should be inter- 
preted. Armstrong's treatment of this topic provides solid argu- 
ments to bolster the position that battling cupids and images of 
Mercury and Aesculapius did have reference to the intellectual 
and philosophical contexts of contemporary Venice and Padua, 
and were not “merely decorative” embellishments employed with 
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only their ornamental value, or general ability to evoke antiquity, 
in mind. 


WENDY STEDMAN SHEARD 
693 Leetes Island Road 
Stony Creek, CT 06405 


DANIELA HAMMER-TUGENDHAT, Hieronymus Bosch: Eine 
historische Interpretation seiner Gestaltungsprinzipien 
(Theorie und Geschichte der Literatur und der schônen 
Künste, tv), Munich, Wilhelm Fink, 1981. Pp. 256; 95 
ills. DM 48 


When scholars have paused long enough in their “deciphering of 
Bosch” (to use an expression of Dirk Bax) to speculate on his 
artistic origins, their opinions on this subject have been rather less 
diverse than interpretations of his imagery. If Friedlander saw 
Bosch as an isolated genius without precedent, and Hoogewerff 
claimed that his origins could be traced to the Southern Neth- 
erlands,? other critics have generally agreed that Bosch, especially 
in his earliest works, has much in common with artists of the 
Northern Netherlands. His similarities to Geertgen tot Sint Jans 
and the Master of the Virgo Inter Virgines have frequently been 
observed, especially by Baldass,? while Boon, Delaissé, and others 
have observed parallels between such works as the Epiphany panel 
in the Johnson Collection, Philadelphia, or the Frankfurt Ecce 
Homo and various productions of the Dutch manuscript 
iluminators.’ 

The most extended search for Bosch’s artistic roots so far, how- 
ever, is to be found in Hammer-Tugendhat's book, a revised and 
enlarged version of her doctoral dissertation, “Hieronymus Bosch 
und der Bildtradition,” submitted to the University of Vienna in 
1975. The book includes three new chapters (1x-x1) not found in 
the dissertation. Concerned chiefly with Bosch’s earliest paint- 
ings, Hammer-Tugendhat has several objectives: not only does 
she investigate the sources of their style and iconography, but she 
also seeks to elucidate their formal and expressive principles, es- 
pecially those aspects which anticipate the artist's mature style. 
In her final three chapters, the author also examines the content 
of these paintings. After indicating how they reveal Bosch’s per- 
sonality and his attitudes toward the world, she sketches his his- 
torical background and indicates how, in his early works, Bosch 
responded to the religious and political crises of his day. Although 
the first two objectives are closely interwoven in her text, just 
how well Hammer-Tugendhat succeeds at each one is best seen 
by considering them separately. 

Seven paintings are admitted into the canon of Bosch’s early 
works: the Prado Tabletop of the Seven Deadly Sins and Four 
Last Things, Johnson Epiphany, Rotterdam Marriage Feast at 
Cana, Vienna Christ Carrying the Cross, Frankfurt Ecce Homo, 
Prado Stone of Folly, and the version of the Conjuror at St. Ger- 
main-en-Laye. Well aware of the controversies that surround some 
of these works, Hammer-Tugendhat nevertheless decides in favor 
of their authenticity, except in the case of the Conjuror which, 
like most scholars, she assumes is an accurate copy of a lost orig- 
inal. Unfortunately but probably unavoidably, Hammer-Tugen- 
dhat does not seem to have known about recent laboratory 


1 M.J. Friedlander, Early Netherlandish Painting, v, Brussels and Leyden, 
1969, 59; and G. J. Hoogewerff, “Hieronymus Bosch,” Elseviers géillus- 
treerd maandschrift, xci1, 1936, 1-11. 


2 See especially L. von Baldass, “Betrachtungen zum Werke des Hieron- 
ymus Bosch,” Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, N.s., 


examinations of two other pictures in this group which apparently 
support previous claims that they also may not be by Bosch. Of 
this more later. 

In a detailed and often far-ranging examination of each paint- 
ing, Hammer-Tugendhat traces its composition and iconography 
as far back, in some cases, as its ultimate sources in the 14th 
century. She generally follows earlier scholars, nevertheless, in 
emphasizing Bosch’s many connections with 15th-century artists 
of the Northern Netherlands, including the manuscript illumi- 
nators. She claims, however, that Bosch’s closest relationships are 
with the author of the so-called “Hand G” miniatures in the Turin- 
Milan Hours, an artist whom she christens the Turin Master. She 
further attributes to him the Crucifixion and Last Judgment panels 
in the Metropolitan Museum, the Berlin Crucifixion, the Three 
Maries at the Tomb in Rotterdam, and, after some hesitation, the 
Friedsam Annunciation, as well as several lost works including 
the original of the “Eyckian” Christ Carrying the Cross in 
Budapest. 

Bosch's connections with these “early Eyckian” works have been 
noted by Baldass and others, but Hammer-Tugendhat goes much 
further in this respect. Through painstaking analysis, she seeks 
to demonstrate how much Bosch's early style owes to the Turin 
Master, not only for specific compositions, such as that of the 
Johnson Epiphany, but also for many essential qualities. In its 
lively narrative style and treatment of color, the Vienna Christ 
Carrying the Cross may be compared with the Crucifixion panel 
of the Metropolitan diptych. The landscape background in the 
Prado Stone of Folly reveals a painterly vision remarkably similar 
to that in several miniatures in the Turin-Milan Hours, among 
them the Prayer by the Sea and the Baptism of Christ occupying 
the bottom of the page with the Birth of Saint John. In the last- 
named miniature, the relationship of the figures te the interior 
space anticipates the Gula and Superbia scenes in the Prado Ta- 
bletop. The influence of the Turin Master can also be discerned 
in Bosch’s later work. Examples include the monsters in his Hell 
scenes, which Hammer-Tugendhat compares with the Last Judg- 
ment panel of the Metropolitan diptych. The air-borne devils in 
the Lisbon Saint Anthony, she suggests, were derived from a Saint 
Anthony composition by the Turin Master, now lost, but also 
reflected in several later Dutch and Flemish miniatures, as well 
as in Lucas Cranach’s woodcut of the same subject, done in 1506. 
Similarly, the impressionistic treatment of highlights seen in the 
Three Maries at the Tomb or the Friedsam Annunciation is taken 
up by Bosch in such works as the Saint John the Baptist in the 
Wilderness. 

The Turin Master, the author believes, may be identical with 
the youthful Hubrecht van Eyck, who, she assumes, painted the 
“Hand G” miniatures in the 1420's, when he was working in Hol- 
land. It is here that his work influenced several generations of 
manuscript illuminators, including the Master of Zweder van Cu- 
lemborg, the Master of Catherine of Cleves, and the Master of 
Evert van Soudenbalch. Nonetheless, Bosch did not receive the 
Turin Master's influence through the mediation of these artists. 
Although the Turin Master and Bosch share an interest in at- 
mospheric landscapes, this interest apparently died out in Dutch 
manuscript painting after the Zweder Master. Therefore, Ham- 
mer-Tugendhat concludes, Bosch must have had direct access to 
the works of the Turin Master himself. But Bosch was not the 


1, 1926, 103-122. 


3 W.S. Gibson, “Hieronymus Bosch and the Dutch Tradition,” in Album 
Amicorum ].G. van Gelder, The Hague, 1973, 128-131, with further 
references. 


only participant in this “early Eyckian” revival, as she calls it. 
Parallels previously noted between Bosch and such Dutch con- 
temporaries as Geertgen and the Virgo Master may be owed to 
the irfluence of the Turin Master on the work of the latter painters. 

Hammer-Tugendhat discerns the influence of the Turin Master 
on other artists of the period, including those as diverse as Simon 
Marmion, the Master of Mary of Burgundy, and the Master of 
the St. Bartholomew Altar, but especially in several anonymous 
works, such as the Christ Healing the Blind Man, formerly in the 
Kleiweg Collection, and a Crucifixion once in a private collection 
in Paris, These last two paintings are especially significant; con- 
temporary with Bosch's early pictures, which they resemble in 
their reworking of the “early Eyckian” style, they may well be 
the products of a school of painting as important as the Haarlem 
school, but generally more indebted to the Turin Master. Al- 
though she is not certain, she suggests that this second school may 
have been located in Utrecht. 

This is a bold and intriguing thesis. Not only does it help to 
account for the many archaizing elements that critics have long 
discerned in Bosch’s art and have seen as a curious revival of the 
International Style of around 1400, but it also represents an im- 
portant attempt at reconstructing the artistic milieu in which Bosch 
may have begun his career. Even if the Turin Master is not Hu- 
brecht van Eyck, and even if Hammer-Tugendhat's date for the 
Hand G miniatures could be too early by a decade or so — the 
problems involved in both claims are too complex to discuss here? 
— these considerations alone would not materially affect her basic 
conc.usions. 

Concerning the details of her thesis, however, several obser- 
vations are in order. Bosch’s Christ Carrying the Cross in Madrid 
(Palacio Real) and the version of the same subject painted in 1491 
by Rueland Frueauf the Younger have little in common, certainly 
not enough to support Hammer-Tugendhat's assertion (p. 94) that 
Bosch's composition influenced the latter artist. Similarly, a Lam- 
entation in Los Ogijares, Spain, is less likely to be by a predecessor 
of Bosch (p. 94) than by a fairly close follower. I am also less 
certain than Hammer-Tugendhat that the Eyckian Epiphany 
drawing in Berlin, or its putative original, which she attributes 
to the Turin Master, constitutes the source for the composition 
whica descended through several generations of Dutch illumi- 
nators. Even if it was done as early as the second decade of the 
15th century, as she maintains, the divergence between the Berlin 
drawing and the later sequence of Dutch miniatures makes it more 
probable that both developed independently from a common 
Dutch prototype. Hammer-Tugendhat correctly rejects my pre- 
vious suggestion that an early form of this prototype is to be 
found in the so-called Norfolk Triptych, painted around 1410-15, 
perhaps in the Maastricht area.5 Indeed, the “Dutch” Epiphany 
type was so ubiquitous in Northern Europe after 1400 that it would 
be difficult to trace its source or the various stages of its 


4 A good discussion of the problems involved in the dating and attribution 
of the Hand G miniatures is provided by J. Marrow, review of Paul Dur- 
rieu, Heures de Turin, Paris, 1902, reprinted with a new introduction and 
biblicgraphy by A. Châtelet, Turin, 1967, in the Art Bulletin, 1, 1968, 
206-09. An argument for dating these miniatures around 1417 is advanced 
by B. Brauer, “The Prayer on the Shore,” Art Bulletin, xu, 1980, 631- 
34. Whether or not the paintings that Hammer-Tugendhat attributes to 
the Turin Master are in fact all from the same hand is another problem 
too complicated to examine here. 


5 Gibson, 129. 


® For a survey of this subject, see U. Jenni, Das Skizzenbuch der inter- 
nationalen Gotik in der Uffizien, 2 vols., Vienna, 1976, 1, 23-24. 


7 THis subject deserves further investigation, but see W.S. Gibson, “The 
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development.° 

In any case, I believe that the Johnson Epiphany reflects Bosch's 
direct dependence on the Dutch illuminators who succeeded the 
Turin Master. The influence of these later artists, moreover, can 
be discerned in his later works as well. In the Garden of Earthly 
Delights, for example, the brightly colored fanciful vegetable 
forms in the central panel recall the type of marginal decorations 
that had been used by the Dutch illuminators from the time of 
the Master of Catherine of Cleves.” How Bosch had access to their 
productions, or indeed to the miniatures of the Turin Master him- 
self, is a question that, perhaps wisely, Hammer-Tugendhat does 
not attempt to answer in detail. It has been suggested by others, 
however, that Bosch began his career in the atelier of a manuscript 
illuminator.’ In this connection, one may note a proposal made 
over ten years ago by Friedrich Gorissen, but apparently over- 
looked by most Bosch scholars. Gorissen suggested that the Mas- 
ter of Catherine of Cleves was a member of Bosch’s family, the 
Van Akens, possibly of the branch active at Nijmegen.’ This must 
at present remain a tantalizing hypothesis, but if Bosch did num- 
ber an illuminator among his immediate ancestors, this might 
help to explain the persistent influence of Dutch illumination on 
his art. 

In elaborating her theories concerning Bosch’s artistic origins, 
Hammer-Tugendhat also has much to say about the basic prin- 
ciples governing his early style. One of these is a divergence be- 
tween action and attention on the part of the figures, as in the 
Gula scene of the Prado Tabletop, or the Johnson Epiphany, where 
none of the figures seems to make eye contact with any of his 
companions. (It might be added, however, that Bosch does the 
opposite in the Vienna Christ Carrying the Cross, to create an 
expressive dialogue between the bad thief and his captors, or the 
good thief and the indifferent priest hearing his confession.) An- 
other characteristic is the optical treatment of space, which dis- 
rupts the continuity between the fore- and background, or between 
figures and space. Bosch also often deemphasizes the materiality 
of objects, rendering their textures in an ambiguous fashion; an 
example is the toad on the shield of one of the soldiers in the 
Vienna Christ Carrying the Cross. Hammer-Tugendhat is unable 
to decide whether the element is supposed to be decorative or a 
depiction of a real toad. Such surface treatment, she maintains, 
is a legacy from the Turin Master, as is Bosch’s painterly manner 
and his tendency to break up local colors into tonalities that unify 
figures with their environment. Bosch paints not recognizable de- 
tails, but only visual impressions of them. These aspects of his 
early style made Hell a “congenial” theme in his later art, and, 
though the author does not note this, the ambivalent toad in the 
Vienna panel shows the beginning of that style so brilliantly re- 
alized in the Lisbon Saint Anthony, where the infernal shapes of 
the saint's tormentors seem to waver and metamorphose before 
our eyes. 


Garden of Earthly Delights by Hieronymus Bosch: The Iconography 
of the Central Panel,” Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek, xxiv, 1973, 
2-3. 


3 Friedlander, 65; Gibson, “Hieronymus Bosch and the Dutch Tradition,” 
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Hammer-Tugendhat's discussions of style are carefully rea- 
soned, but are occasionally perhaps more subtle than is justified 
by the physical condition of a given work, such as the Johnson 
Epiphany, or by its questionable attribution. This is the case with 
one of the two paintings for which recent evidence reinforces ear- 
lier doubts concerning their status as original works. Examina- 
tions made with infrared reflectography reveal that the Rotterdam 
Marriage Feast at Cana apparently has no underdrawing, and that 
the Stone of Folly fails to show any changes between the under- 
drawing and the painted layers.” Inconsistent with Bosch’s usual 
practice in his uncontested works, these circumstances suggest 
that the two panels were produced by followers. Hammer-Tug- 
endhat's failure to take these discoveries into account is not se- 
rious in the case of the Marriage Feast at Cana, for it is generally 
thought to be a fairly accurate copy after Bosch, and, in any case, 
she limits her discussion to its composition. But she deduces much 
concerning Bosch’s landscape style from the background of the 
Stone of Folly, precisely that section of the painting which Gerd 
Unverfehrt believes was added by the copyist in emulation of 
Bosch's later landscapes.'! Unverfehrt's study probably appeared 
too late for Hammer-Tugendhat's use; nevertheless, it is evident 
that we must be cautious in accepting the far-reaching conclusions 
concerning Bosch's early style that she derives from the Stone of 
Folly. 

The same reservation must be kept in mind when we consider 
the chronology that she proposes for the early works. The first 
of his surviving paintings are the Prado Tabletop and the Johnson 
Epiphany; they show only a slight knowledge of the “early Eyck- 
ian” works. This style is more apparent in the Stone of Folly, 
which therefore must have been done somewhat later. The Christ 
Carrying the Cross and the Ecce Homo stand at the end of this 
period; in their figure style and the more painterly handling of 
light, shadow, and detail, they are forerunners of the works of 
Bosch’s middle period, among which Hammer-Tugendhat in- 
cludes the Saint Julia triptych, the Haywain, and the Venice 
Heaven and Hell panels. On the basis of their figure style, the 
Marriage Feast at Cana and the original of the Conjuror are placed 
immediately after the Stone of Folly. K.G. Boon and Dirk Bax 
have both suggested, correctly I believe, that the Prado Tabletop 
may not be as early as generally assumed,” but if the Stone of 
Folly is in fact a faithful copy, then Hammer-Tugendhat's chro- 
nology otherwise gives a picture of Bosch’s early development 
that is more convincing than those proposed by Baldass and 
Combe, 

The first of Hammer-Tugendhat's last three chapters is devoted 
to a characterization of Bosch’s personality. From his spatial am- 
biguity, discontinuous narrative, and other formal principles 
which she discusses in her earlier chapters, the author deduces 
that unlike the Turin Master, Bosch was a pessimist who displays 
a subjectivity previously unknown in his milieu. Filled with doubt 
and alienation, he was no deeply religious Catholic nor a moralist 
in the medieval sense, but a skeptic who questioned traditional 
religious beliefs. Bosch may well have been all these things, but 
the evidence that Hammer-Tugendhat adduces in support of these 
assertions is not all equally convincing. We may agree with her 


10 G, Unverfehrt, Hieronymus Bosch: Die Rezeption seiner Kunst im frü- 
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that an equivocal note is introduced by the devilish shenanigans 
in the Marriage Feast at Cana, or by the presence of the “Fourth 
King” in the Prado Epiphany, and certainly the clergy are often 
depicted in an unfavorable light, as in the Stone of Folly and the 
Ship of Fools. But if Bosch “actualized” his Passion scenes, that 
is, introduced contemporary elements {such as the Franciscan 
confessor in the Christ Carrying the Cross), perhaps he was not 
“profaning” sacred drama, as she insists, so much as making it 
more vivid to the viewer. This is a late medieval tendency that 
we find reflected in the devotional literature and the Passion plays 
of the period, not to mention in works of art. And if Bosch was 
one of the “first exponents of secular panel painting,” seculari- 
zation is no more incompatible with Catholic piety or moralizing 
intent than were the popular didactic woodcuts which flourished 
in Bosch's day, or the morality play Elckerlijc, written by Petrus 
Diesthemius and perhaps performed at a rederijker competition, 
or landjuwell, held at Antwerp in 1496.8 Diesthemius’s view of 
mankind, in fact, is not unlike that of his fellow Brabanter, Hier- 
onymus Bosch. 

Before turning to specific details of Bosch's iconography, Ham- 
mer-Tugendhat gives an account of his historical background. The 
picture she paints is filled with crises and violence. It was a time 
of widespread economic depression and conflicts between the old 
and the new: between the medieval guild system and burgeoning 
capitalism, between the independence of the Burgundian states 
and the centralizing tendencies of their Hapsburg overlords. There 
was also an increasing dissatisfaction with the wealth and power 
of the Church; in this connection, Hammer-Tugendhat devotes 
considerable attention to medieval witchcraft and witchcraft trials, 
which she sees as a means employed by the Inquisition to stamp 
out all threats to the Church's authority. 

Bosch's response to his tumultuous times, according to the au- 
thor, can be discerned in his art. If he was not a devout Catholic, 
neither was he an enlightened humanist. Despite his connections 
with the worldly Brotherhood of Our Lady and his highly placed 
patrons in ecclesiastical circles and in the Hapsburg court, in- 
cluding Philip the Fair, Bosch hated both the Inquisition and the 
Hapsburgs. As evidence of his sympathies with the common man, 
Hammer-Tugendhat notes that he depicted the beggar twice as 
protagonist, in the Wayfarer and on the outer wings of the Hay- 
wain. It may be objected, however, that the “beggars” in these 
pictures are probably not depicted for their own sakes, but as 
personifications, whether of Everyman in general or, as Virginia 
Tuttle and René Graziani have recently suggested, of Christian 
poverty. 4 

Similar objections may be registered about several other inter- 
pretations. Does the double-headed eagle on the badge worn by 
one of the tormenters in the Escorial Christ Crowned with Thorns 
actually express Bosch's condemnation of the Hapsburgs, as Ham- 
mer-Tugendhat suggests, or is this symbol of the Holy Roman 
Empire more likely to be an allusion to the empire that had pre- 
ceded it? It is in the latter sense, one assumes, that it is employed 
in an anonymous Ecce Homo formerly in the Tavernok Collec- 
tion, Vienna (illustrated by Hammer-Tugendhat, fig. 42) and in 
several Passion scenes by Quentin Massys.!5 Similarly, do the dogs 
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that appear in several of Bosch’s Hell scenes refer to the Domin- 
icans (domini canes), who as organizers of the Inquisition were 
active in the persecution of witches, or are they the hell-hounds 
of traditional art and literature?’ And although, as we have seen, 
Bosch often shows members of the religious orders in negative 
contexts, does he thereby condemn the Church as an institution, 
or only sinful monks and nuns? Complaints against the clergy 
and monastic orders had for centuries formed the stock-in-trade 
of medieval sermons; they also appear in such social satires as 
Jacok van Oestvoren's Blauwe Schuit, an early 15th-century Dutch 
poem: reflecting a tradition that seems to have inspired Bosch's 
Ship of Fools as well.” 

Other examples could be cited, but Hammer-Tugendhat's ex- 
egetical methods are most clearly exemplified in her interpretation 
of the Conjuror (pp. 130-31). Following Rosemarie Schuder, she 
suggests that the cutpurse wears the cowl and scapular of one of 
the preaching orders, and probably represents a Dominican. She 
further notes that the two frogs in the picture (one on the moun- 
tebank's table, the other emerging from the mouth of his victim) 
are emblems of witchcraft, and concludes that the painting rep- 
reserts the conspiracy of the Church with sorcery, witchcraft itself 
being nothing other than a means by which the Inquisition blinds 
mankind to the advantage of the Church. 

Although the cutpurse does not wear a Dominican headdress, 
other details of his costume suggest that Hammer-Tugendhat's 
identification of this figure may be correct." But surely his pres- 
ence in the Conjuror simply represents another thrust by Bosch 
at dissolute monks. There is no evidence that the Inquisition em- 
ployed witchcraft trials principally to suppress the masses, nor 
that Bosch believed that it did. Especially for the period in which 
the Conjuror was presumably painted (ca. 1475), the recent stud- 
ies of Russell, Kieckhefer, and others give a more balanced ac- 
count of witchcraft than one encounters in Hammer-Tugendhat's 
pages.’ No longer acceptable is the older view that witchcraft 
was primarily the invention of scholastics and inquisitors as a 
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pretext to persecute heretics. Moreover, witchcraft trials do not 
seem to have been as widespread in the 15th century as Hammer- 
Tugendhat apparently assumes.”° While such trials were certainly 
on the increase during this period, they were neither as numerous 
nor as systematically conducted as those of later centuries. It is 
significant that in Kieckhefer's list, admittedly provisional, of 
witchcraft trials before 1500, we find few recorded in the Neth- 
erlands and none in ’s-Hertogenbosch.”! This circumstance must 
be kept in mind when we evaluate Hammer-Tugendhat's claim 
that already by the end of the century the Inquisition had created 
an atmosphere of fear and denunciation. 

Pater Gerlach’s extensive research in the archives of ‘s-Herto- 
genbosch reveals that a great flowering of ecclesiastical art oc- 
curred in Bosch’s lifetime.” This includes the construction of the 
new Church of St. John, replacing an older structure destroyed 
by lightning and fire in the early 15th century.” Among the sculp- 
ture and paintings produced to decorate the church was the large 
altarpiece commissioned by the Brotherhood of Our Lady in 1474 
from the Utrecht sculptor Adriaen van Wesel. Bosch was later 
engaged to paint its outer wings and also made substantial con- 
tributions to other altarpieces in the Church of St. John.” The 
number of commissions given during this period, Gerlach con- 
cludes, tends to contradict the common assumption that a decline 
of the Church and a crisis of religious life were in progress in 
Bosch’s day; in ’s-Hertogenbosch, at least, this does not seem to 
have been the case. 

This is not to deny, of course, that Bosch was probably very 
critical of the behavior and institutions of his time. I suggest, 
however, that whatever his criticisms were — and there is still 
much work to be done on this subject — it is possible that they 
took place within the framework of the medieval “establishment,” 
and that as revolutionary as his imagery might have been, his 
concerns may well have been those which had formed the subjects 
of sermons and moral satire for generations before him. 

If the present reviewer finds much to question in the last part 
of Hammer-Tugendhat’s book, it would nonetheless do her an 
injustice to end on so negative a note. In general, she makes a 
notable attempt to place Bosch’s artistic origins within some sort 
of context and to characterize systematically the visual and ex- 
pressive qualities of his early paintings. Especially useful is her 
demonstration of how these paintings contain the germ of his later 
style. However much one may quarrel with the details of her 
thesis, there is no doubt that she has given us a valuable study, 
one with which all future Bosch scholarship will have to reckon. 

WALTER S. GIBSON 
Case Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, OH 44106 
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These two collections of essays about Rubens are of very different 
character. * 
The first, edited by Erich Hubala, contains five articles. Otto 


* | would like to thank Dr. Anne-Marie Logan, who read a draft of 
these reviews and offered several suggestions for their improvement. 
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von Simson writes on political symbolism in Rubens's work; Lor- 
enz Dittmann discusses the structure of Rubens's color; Rudolf 
Kuhn analyzes the Massacre of the Innocents and the Battle of 
the Amazons, both in Munich, as examples, respectively, of dra- 
matic and epic narrative; Kristina Herrmann-Fiore traces the 
influence of Diirer on Rubens; and Erich Hubala examines the 
importance of the figure as the formative element in Rubens’s 
narrative and composition. 

It is Hubala’s essay that makes the most original contribution 
and that marks most clearly the position that determines the 
strengths and weaknesses of the other articles, apart from Von 
Simson's which stands on different ground. Hubala insists on the 
mimetic basis of Rubens’s art and attacks the separation of form 
from content as a distortion. Hubala calls for a systematic critique 
of representation and is ambitious enough to hope that his dis- 
cussion of Rubens’s narrative might spark a general theory of the 
representational arts. 

In Hubala’s essay, Rubens’s invention of figures is first studied 
through his copies where the exemplar becomes the basis not only 
for variations, but for new thematic meaning as well. In reversing 
a figure, for example in the British Museum counterproof of his 
own red chalk copy after an ignudo from the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel, Rubens also changes the representational significance. The 
figure as participant in the narrative becomes the decisive com- 
ponent of Rubens’s art. The inventive shift of narrative function 
in his copies is equated with Rubens’s retouchings of other artists’ 
drawings. 

Hubala insists that Rubens's compositions are conceived as 
groupings of individual figures rather than as formal designs into 
which figures are fitted. Much is made of the fact that Rubens 
never mechanically reversed compositions: that changes from the 
drawing (formerly in Bremen) to the finished picture of the Medici 
cycle Treaty of Angouléme beautifully refined the relationships 
among the figures as they represent the theme; that the pen and 
ink drawing in Bayonne of the Continence of Scipio alters not 
only the direction but also the narrative moment of the drawing 
in Berlin which depicts the same subject. It is in these subtle and 
careful shifts that Hubala perceives the clearest proof of Rubens's 
paramount concern with the figure. Van Dyck’s Louvre drawing 
of Scipio is used by contrast to display an artist more involved 
with the linear rhythms of light and dark than with the repre- 
sentational integrity of each figure. Finally, Hubala makes a care- 
ful study of the narrative implications of figure compositions in 
several pictures painted by Rubens during the 1610's. Here con- 
figurations are seen in terms of sequences and intervals. 

Hubala’s discussion is always balanced, perceptive, and well- 
informed. His repeated demonstrations of the fact make it evident 
that Rubens's art is mimetic and that the figures carry an impor- 
tant part of the theme. But one must ask why a rather flimsy 
critical framework had to be erected to achieve these realizations 
and what tradition of formal analysis Hubala presumes to attack. 
Without confining their observations to a systematic theory, 
Alpers, Evers, Held, Jaffé, Martin, and Miiller Hofstede, to name 
a few, have all recognized the formative role of the figure in Rub- 
ens's art. 

It can also be argued that the figure is not always the primary 
vehicle of thematic representation in Rubens’s art. Indeed, Lorenz 
Dittmann in his essay on color in the same volume makes exactly 
this point in regard to the Large Last Judgment in Munich. In 
concentrating his analysis on pictures from the 1610's Hubala 
ignores the broader rhythms and the artist's physical touch, the 
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individual brushstroke, which are such important elements of 
Rubens's later work. 

His painstaking figure-by-figure analysis sometimes leads 
Hubala to conclusions that are not convincing. His perception of 
different moments — before and after Scipio's decision — in the 
Berlin and Bayonne drawings seems contrived. 

The most serious criticism I have is that Hubala applies an ahis- 
torical method to a problem that he himself recognizes to be a 
historical one. Although he cites Aristotle's Poetics, Rubens’s De 
Imitatione Statuarum, and acknowledges the importance of rhet- 
oric for his topic, even organizing his essay along the lines of 
imitation, invention, and disposition, Hubala makes no sustained 
effort to understand Rubens's treatment of the figure in historical 
terms. 

Lorenz Dittmann attempts a structural analysis of Rubens’s 
color similar in ambition to Hubala’s critique of figures. Although 
Dittmann invokes the ideas of Goethe, Hetzer, and Conrad-Mar- 
tius to explain Rubens’s color as a structure of cosmic symbolism, 
I was never convinced of the universality of Dittmann's terms, 
either from our or from Rubens’s perspective. The discussion is 
confused by the arbitrary quality of its metaphysical basis. So the 
reader must deal with “... das In-der-Welt-sein im Ganzen 
erschliessenden ‘Stimmung’ ...” (p. 63) of gray and brown, and 
with the pheonomenological value of red. I think that by now 
such an attempt at structural analysis brings with it the respon- 
sibility of basing categories and relationships on experimentation 
along the lines, for example, of Piaget's studies of children. Ditt- 
mann’s structure gains authority only through agreement with the 
historical theory of color that, as Parkhurst demonstrated, Rub- 
ens had a hand in formulating.’ In Aguilonius's Aristotelian dia- 
gram of primary and secondary triads of color between white and 
black, there is indeed, as with Alberti’s identification of four pri- 
maries with the four elements, a powerful tool for representing 
all visible things. But the cosmically expressive, dynamic rela- 
tionships that Dittmann perceives in Rubens's manipulation of the 
triads between light and dark might be more satisfactorily dis- 
cussed in historical terms familiar to Rubens: for example, vari- 
ety, surprise, imitation, and contrapposto. The real value of 
Dittmann’s essay lies in its refinement of Parkhurst’s findings 
which are based on a historical view of Rubens’s color theory and 
practice. 

Rudolf Kuhn also takes an ahistorical approach in his analysis 
of the Massacre of the Innocents and the Battle of the Amazons 
as examples of what he considers typically dramatic and narrative 
modes. His definitions are based, not on Aristotle, whose ideas 
might actually be reflected in Rubens’s pictures, but on Emil Staig- 
er's Grundbegriffe der Poetik (Zurich, 1946). Since Kuhn does not 
bother to give a synopsis of and rationale for these definitions 
and presents general conclusions only at the end of his figure-by- 
figure description of both pictures, as if the conclusions were self- 
evident on the basis of his observations, the reader is forced to 
consult Staiger's book to make sense of Kuhn's point of view. 
Staiger maintains that it is impossible to found a Poetic on his- 
torical example and that definitions of lyric, drama, and epic can 
be based only on an Idea that is called to mind by some expe- 
rience. Once again, therefore, we are dealing with metaphysical 
definitions that cannot really be disputed. The only test of the 
fruitfulness of Kuhn's attempt to analyze the Massacre of the 
Innocents and the Battle of the Amazons as dramatic and epic 
narratives is each reader's response. I can only say that I learned 
nothing more than what I might take away from looking at each 
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picture with a certain amount of concentration. One must also 
note that when Kuhn does use historical evidence, Daniel Hein- 
sius'e play about the Massacre of the Innocents, for example, he 
does not take the trouble to justify the assumptions he makes. 
Kuhn's identification of the Deluge on the Sistine Chapel ceiling 
as the compositional model for Rubens's Massacre of the Inno- 
cents is not convincing. 

Kristina Hermann-Fiore observes that the question of Rubens's 
interest in Northern European art has been relatively neglected. 
But her essay on Rubens and Diirer, unlike the contributions of 
Colin Eisler and Svetlana Alpers, does not offer much new under- 
standing. Most of the instances of Diirer’s influence on Rubens 
cited by Hermann-Fiore are unconvincing. Diirer’s Lucretia in 
Munich, for example, is suggested as the basis for Rubens’s late 
Andromeda in Berlin. Many such unlikely derivations are ac- 
companied by conjecture as to where Rubens could have seen the 
Dürer originals supposedly so important for him. Perhaps the most 
interesting problem, Rubens's use of Dürer's theory of propor- 
tions, is not developed beyond Müller Hofstede’s discussion of 
the sheet in Berlin from Rubens’s theoretical notebook. This is a 
lost opportunity, especially when one considers that Hubala in 
his essay observes the same relationship suggested by Hermann- 
Fiore between Rubens's copy in Berlin of Konrad Meit's bronze 
Female Nude and Diirer's Nemesis (a connection first noted by E. 
Bock), but that Hubala goes a step further to indicate that Dürer's 
figure is constructed with intersecting circles. This immediately 
brings to mind the transcriptions of Rubens’s theoretical notebook 
where it is stated that the circle is the basis for all female form. 
Such a connection suggests that Rubens was interested in the “Ital- 
ian” as much as the “Northern” side of Dürer. 

Otto von Simson’s essay rests, as I have said, on a different 
foundation. The main purpose is to reassert his interpretation, 
presented in earlier publications and challenged by Jacques Thuil- 
lier, of the Medici cycle as a political statement reached through 
a battle of wits between Rubens and Cardinal Richelieu.? Von 
Simson’s argument rests on much compelling evidence and is 
interesting in its own right. Although he has not found new proof, 
the discoveries of Simone Zurawski, soon to be published, give 
important support to Von Simson's interpretation. 

The production of the book has positive and negative features. 
It is printed in letter type which makes it more pleasant to read. 
Unfortunately, three pages in the copy I received were not printed 
in ink but only embossed. The black and white illustrations range 
from fair to poor. The lack of contrast and precision of detail in 
fig. 37, the reproduction of the Battle of the Amazons, made it 
difficult to follow Kuhn's figure-by-figure analysis. 


The second volume here under review comprises a series of 
lectures sponsored by the Zentralinstitut für Kunstgeschichte and 
the Bayerische Staatsgemäldesammlungen delivered at Munich 
during 1977. Willibald Sauerlander’s foreword notes the special 
place Munich holds in the appreciation and study of Rubens. This 
is followed by Jan van Gelder’s survey of the historical images of 
Rubens, a translation into German of the talk presented June, 
1977, at Antwerp and then published in Antwerpen 4, 1977, 1ff. 
Next, Julius S. Held contributes what is at heart a prolegomenon 
to his great work, The Oil Sketches of Peter Paul Rubens. Hans 
Kauffmann focuses on hands as vehicles of expression in Rubens’s 
Virtuous Hero Triumphant in Munich, while Konrad Renger stud- 
ies the artist's Bacchic works, paying most attention to the theme 
of “Sine Cerere et Baccho friget Venus.” These last two essays 
appeared first in the proceedings of the International Rubenscol- 
loquium held at Antwerp in June of 1977 and published in the 
Gendse Bijdragen tot de Kunstgeschiedenis 24, 1976-78. At the 
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time of the Rubenscolloquium Ulla Krempel was already gravely 
ill and she died in 1979. The volume is fittingly dedicated to the 
memory of this colleague who died at an early age. Hans Vlieghe 
offers in the next essay an overview of Rubens’s relationships to 
the patrons and economy of Antwerp. The final contribution, by 
Matthias Winner, discusses Rubens’s Boar Hunt in Dresden. 

Van Gelder's analysis of views on Rubens begins with the art- 
ist’s contemporaries and ends with Rooses and Burckhardt. A few 
themes are chosen as leitmotifs: for example, the changing reac- 
tion to the representation of horror in Rubens's work. Van Gelder 
thus succeeds in relating shifting opinion to broad currents of 
thought. In this regard, my interest was piqued to find out more 
about the vehement rejection of Rubens by the early 19th-century 
Romantics. The final discussion of Rooses versus Burckhardt is 
used to plot the present position of Rubens studies. Van Gelder 
contrasts the approaches of these two historians so as to indicate 
the basis for a new synthesis. Yet the problem may be that each 
of these views is both incomplete without the other and irrec- 
oncilable with it. Rooses’s really great and typical work is not, 
as Van Gelder maintains, the biography of 1904, but the five- 
volume Oeuvre and the six-volume Correspondance, the twin pil- 
lars of all later discussion concerned with a foundation in fact. 
Rubens's art and life exist here in the hardest positive form as a 
collection of information, but one that is insufficient to satisfy 
our desire to grasp the less tangible aspects of his career. For 
Burckhardt facts are only the surface, scintillating with light from 
within as he views the historical phenomenon of Rubens from 
different angles. Below is Burckhardt's deep knowledge and 
understanding of the culture of the Italian Renaissance. Since 
Rubens grows from this tradition, the culture of the Renaissance 
forms the luminous implicit center of Burckhardt’s recollections. 
It is therefore only when one recognizes, as does Gombrich, the 
hollow center of Burckhardt's Civilization of the Renaissance in 
Italy, with its spirit assumed to animate the representative facts, 
that one realizes the incompleteness of his Rubens. Perhaps it is 
this empty spiritual center which the metaphysical authors of the 
first volume under review, always citing Burckhardt's percep- 
tions, are trying to fill. 

Julius S. Held's “Progress Report” is a description and evalu- 
ation of his already finished The Oil Sketches of Peter Paul Rub- 
ens. The essay is interesting, therefore, as self-commentary and 
as a methodological outline that makes evident the organizational 
logic of the book. To some extent this repeats the function of the 
“Introduction” to Held’s “Critical Catalogue.” But in the essay 
Held discusses in greater detail and with illustrative cases the 
problems dealt with in the catalogue: description of material, con- 
dition, discoveries made through X-ray photography, questions 
of authenticity in the face of good old copies. Examples are also 
given of new iconographical interpretations. 

Despite his stated purpose of collecting and treating critically 
the known material, it is not surprising that a historian so thor- 
ough and original would enjoy the bonus of new discoveries. It 
is instructive of Held's estimate of his own achievement that bril- 
liantly interpreted finds of major importance such as the estab- 
lishment of the original order of the paintings for the Banqueting 
Hall at Whitehall or the sudden perception of Lucas Vorsterman’s 
verses of protest on the sketch in Leningrad for the engraved Por- 
trait of Charles de Longueval are presented as offshoots that 
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sprang up from the main body of this research. To the extent that 
Held’s estimate is correct, his essay cannot convey the achieve- 
ment of his book which stands as a treasure trove of information 
and ideas to enrich other historians. 

Hans Kauffmann has been concerned with Rubens at least since 
1928 when he wrote a brilliant introduction to Burckhardt's Erin- 
nerungen. This introduction and other hard-to-find essays by 
Kauffmann were published together in Peter Paul Rubens, Bild- 
gedanke und kiinstlerische Form, Aufsatze und Reden (Berlin, 
1976). In the volume under review, Kauffman continues his life- 
long study of Rubens with an analysis of the significance and 
artistry of Rubens’s depiction of hands for expressive and nar- 
rative purpose. In his descriptions of the artist's mastery in indi- 
vidual cases, such as the hands in the Berlin Saint Cecilia or the 
Samson and Delilah now in London, Kauffman makes the reader 
aware of poems within poems. In some cases | would have been 
interested to understand better how the motif of hands in Rubens’s 
art relates back to the whole. But Kauffmann’s study is valuable 
also as a partial antidote to the grotesque harm done to Rubens 
by a team of doctors who interpret the curving grace of the artist's 
painting of hands as symptomatic of rheumatoid arthritis, a con- 
dition from which, by circular reasoning, they assume that Rub- 
ens suffered.4 

Ulla Krempel raises the question of exactly what is represented 
by the picture in Munich known from the late 19th century as the 
Virtuous Hero Triumphant. The picture is interpreted currently, 
on the authority of an entry in the 1640 sales list of Rubens's 
collection, as the Christian Knight victorious over sin, an opposite 
to its pagan counterpart, the Drunken Hercules, now in Dresden. 
But a review of the theme as it was treated in the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance leads Krempel to conclude that Rubens'’s pic- 
ture cannot be understood exclusively in terms of the tradition 
of the Christian Knight. This argument seems convincing because, 
as Krempel observes, all the visual and moral elements of the 
picture are derived from antiquity and there is no trace of a spe- 
cifically Christian meaning. The author consequently offers a dif- 
ferent explanation, suggesting that the Virtuous Hero and Drunken 
Hercules stand at the ends of the two paths between which Her- 
cules chooses at his cross-roads. According to Krempel, the vir- 
tuous alter-ego of the debauched Hercules, incorporating elements 
of the Christian Knight as well as of the Stoic ideal, is a new 
iconographic type created by Rubens. 

Although she effectively challenges the current hypothesis, 
Krempel's alternative view is not persuasive. Such an impure 
hybrid of virtue would not really balance its pendant which is 
so clear and powerful a traditional figure. It might have been 
helpful to discuss the similar Victorious Hero now in Kassel, 
painted by Rubens for the Guild of St. George, and the oil sketch 
for the picture now in the Kunsthistorisches Museum. Two 17th- 
century sources describe the oil sketch as a Mars. Whether correct 
or not, this identification led me to realize that the Virtuous Hero 
in Munich is patterned most closely on the type of Mars that 
appears in Rubens’s work from his studies after the Mars Ultor to 
the figure representative of war in the title page of Frans van den 
Haer's Annales Ducum Brabantiae (Antwerp, 1623).5 That Rub- 
ens also used this type for his Saint George of ca. 1606 now in 
the Prado and for a picture made for the Guild of St. George 
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raises again the possibility that the Munich Hero is indeed a Chris- 
tian Knight. 

Konrad Renger considers judiciously the point of view intended 
in Rubens's Bacchic pictures, choosing as his major example the 
artists Sine Cerere et Baccho friget Venus now broken in two 
fragments, one in Brussels and the other in Dresden. Renger dem- 
onstrates, with inscriptions on prints, emblems, and pictorial 
sources, that representations of this allegory previous to Rubens 
were meant in the negative sense where immoderate desire is seen 
inflamed by eating and drinking. Rubens’s picture, however, fea- 
tures new motifs and presents the behavior of the gods in a light 
that introduces an element of ambivalence — avoiding condem- 
nation. This and other Bacchic themes by Rubens are placed in 
the context of the anti-Stoic acceptance of emotion which Martin 
Warnke has established as an important part of Rubens's thought. 

I agree with Renger’s conclusion but I am not sure how he arrives 
at it. The possibility of ambivalence, suggested at the end of the 
essay, reverses the direction of the earlier argument and denies 
the carefully constructed body of evidence. It is assumed that all 
pictorial and literary precedents are only jumping-off points for 
the artist's new conception. But all that Renger offers beyond 
Warnke's discussion as confirmation of Rubens’s independence is 
the temperate demeanor of the figures in the Dresden/Brussels 
picture. This by itself does not stop the momentum of negative 
meaning built up through the essay. I would be interested in fur- 
ther discussion of those ideas contemporary with Rubens that 
made possible his anti-Stoicism and also in an attempt to grapple 
with the deeper contradiction of images that convey their own 
stimulating endorsement of sensual pleasure alongside literary tags 
that deny what is obvious. 

Hans Vlieghe provides a good summary of what he and his- 
torians such as Frans Baudouin have discovered about Rubens's 
patrons in Antwerp. 

It is, finally, Matthias Winner's essay on Rubens’s Boar Hunt 
in Dresden (“Landscape or History Painting?” the title asks) which 
makes the most substantial and original contribution to this vol- 
ume. Winner reveals a succession of meanings in Rubens's appar- 
ently simple picture. Motifs drawn from ancient sarcophagi, 
Netherlandish landscape painting, Burgundian miniatures, Italian 
painting, and 17th-century prints are joined effortlessly by the 
artist with the study of nature. In considering the relative place 
of fantasy and observation in the landscape, Winner publishes a 
black chalk and pen drawing in the Kupferstichkabinett of the 
Hamburg Kunsthalle which may support the revision of previ- 
ously held views. If Winner's attribution is correct, then this large 
drawing formed the basis of Rubens's Landscape with Milkmaids 
in Vaduz. Winner's discovery would thus confirm Edward Nor- 
gate’s account of a Sunrise by Rubens: ”... indeed a rare piece, 
as done by the Life as him selfe told me un poco ajutato” and 
also the repeated description of landscapes in the 1640 sales list 
of Rubens’s collection as painted by the artist “au naturel.”* We 
would then have to assume that many of Rubens’s landscapes 
reproduce scenes more or less faithful to a particular place. 

Winner goes on to explain details in Rubens’s Boar Hunt in 
terms of the social etiquette of the hunt and representations of 
the hunt deriving from the late Middle Ages. Yet he notes that 
Rubens’s picture depicts a dramatic moment rather than a court 
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ceremony. The narrative force of the picture leads Winner to sug- 
gest that Rubens's invention was inspired by Philostratus the Eld- 
er's.ekphrasis of the picture of a Boar Hunt. Winner's essay renews 
one’s wonder at the richness of Rubens's genius. 


JEFFREY M. MULLER 
Brown University 
Providence, RI 02912 
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Phil Conisbee has organized his history of French painting in 
the last century of the ancien régime in an innovative manner. 
His ‘ramework is the hierarchy of genres as it was formulated and 
applied by the Académie Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture. Con- 
isbe2 suggests that by tracing developments through types of 
pairting arranged in a widely accepted framework, rather than 
merely accumulating a number of biographies, we will be better 
able to appreciate contemporary admiration for the works of 
mary artists who have been neglected or misunderstood by later 
historians. For the 19th-century tradition still persists today, in 
which we concentrate on a few great names, like Watteau, Char- 
din. Fragonard, or Greuze, and even when we take note of other 
artists, especially those who painted what he calls “public com- 
missions,” we treat them with a condescension that betrays a mis- 
apprehension of the artistic criteria of the 18th century. Conisbee 
refers not only to official allegories or large-scale ceiling paintings, 
the :aste for which did decline, as noted by Grimm in 1756, but 
also to history painting, the revival of which in the second half 
of the century often aroused the admiration of “the informed spec- 
tator of the day.” It might be thought that “the informed spectator 
of the day” is too general a term because it would include such 
diverse commentators as Gersaint, Mariette, Caylus, and Di- 
derct, but all of them would probably accept history painting as 
the highest genre and all would be favorably disposed to at least 
a few of the efforts by contemporary painters in that category. 
Conisbee does not claim, of course, that 18th-century judgments 
are superior to those of posterity, but one sympathizes with his 
opirion that such judgments have not been taken into account 
sufficiently in our appraisals of many artists who are less admired 
today than they were in their own time. 

Tarough his organization according to types or genres, Con- 
isbee aims not only to situate individual artists in the context of 
their genres but also to trace the history of the genres in their own 
terms: by comparing the developments of its component parts, 
he seeks to broaden our comprehension of 18th-century French 
painting as a whole. Among the genres, Conisbee points to re- 
ligicus painting as the most neglected and the least understood. 
Although in the hierarchy of genres, religious painting is not on 
a separate level from history, Conisbee gives it a special chapter, 
noting that little attempt has been made to survey it in any depth 
since the early years of this century, when Pierre Marcel published 
La Peinture française au début du dix-huitième siècle (1906) and 
Jean Locquin issued La Peinture d'histoire en France de 1747 à 
178€ (1912). Although Marcel's book covers only thirty years, he 
considers some problems left unnoticed by Conisbee, for example, 
the :nfluence of the Jesuits and the Jansenists on such artists as 
Jouvenet, Restout, and others. Locquin, who considered religious 
painting as part of the revival of history painting, argued for a 
profound reorientation of style around mid-century, from a pleas- 
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ing (aimable), gallant, and sensuous style to one of force, rigor, 
and moral didacticism. Conisbee recognizes no such develop- 
ment, discussing religious painting as if it were not really tainted 
by the Rococo, even in the case of the Nativity Boucher painted 
for Mme. de Pompadour in 1750, where he observes a devout 
piety not to be mistaken for insincerity (p. 37). Conisbee’s attitude 
is refreshing, and one regrets that he did not have sufficient space 
to discuss a greater range of religious paintings. Suggestive ex- 
amples include Louis de Silvestre’s series of about 1705 from the 
life of Saint Benedict, the components of which are treated as 
vivid glimpses of monastic life and suggest a mingling of genres, 
or Nicolas Bertin’s paintings of 1718 for St. Germain des Près, in 
which classical dignity is touched with exotic fantasy. Such works 
represent trends differently oriented from the demonstrative Ba- 
roque of Jouvenet’s imposing altarpieces. On the other hand, 
Conisbee admirably conveys the inventive vitality of C.A. Coy- 
pel's conception of his Ecce Homo (destroyed), whatever the qual- 
ity of its execution may have been (p. 45). 

In any consideration of history painting, problems arise con- 
cerning criteria, which involve by implication the status of the 
hierarchy itself. In view of the fundamental importance the hi- 
erarchy has for Conisbee’s approach, one might have expected 
more discussion of its nature and of changing attitudes towards 
it, whether in its own right or in relation to the Académie. Yet 
he omits Roger de Piles, even though De Piles’s argument that 
history was not essential to artistic value was perhaps the most 
cogent attack of the entire century against the hierarchy. What- 
ever the influence of De Piles may have been, Conisbee would 
agree that history painting declined in importance in the first half 
of the century, though its theoretical status at the Académie re- 
mained unimpaired. The competition of 1727 showed that the 
standards of history painting, at least as formulated by Félibien, 
were now scrupulously applied in practice. Most of the partici- 
pating artists were not motivated by moral didacticism in content, 
nor guided by antique proportions in form. Fantasy and hedonism 
were major sources of stimulation. Cochin’s later distinction be- 
tween sujets d'action and sujets gracieux implies a new subdivi- 
sion in the hierarchy.! What was acceptable in history painting 
in 1727, however, was not acceptabie in 1777. The great change 
that developed from mid-century, which had already been studied 
by Locquin, is well summarized by Conisbee, though with some 
inconsistency. After pointing out that Orry, the Director of the 
Académie, had done his best to encourage history painting by 
initiating regular Salon exhibitions in 1737 (p. 90), and that his 
successor, Lenormant de Tournehem, had held another compe- 
tition for history painting in 1747, besides opening in 1749 a spe- 
cial school to educate students who had won the Prix de Rome 
(p. 77), Conisbee nevertheless asserts that critics and artists re- 
alized that “the State had failed to give the necessary lead in pa- 
tronage and artistic training” (p. 91). It might have been more 
accurate to say that the Académie’s attempts to stimulate high- 
level painting were of an essentially practical kind, which were 
not likely to stir the imagination, in contrast to La Font’s more 
idealizing proposals, such as commemorating the deeds and vir- 
tues of great historical figures. La Font’s famous criticisms of the 
state of French painting do not significantly precede the under- 
takings of the Académie, but they may still have had an effect. 
On the other hand, the voice of the critics would have been much 
less effective if the Académie had not provided them with a forum 
by holding frequent exhibitions. 
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When history painting began to revive, partly by returning to 
the academic conceptions of the seventeenth century, the hier- 
archy regained its position in the forefront, both with the artist 
and critics; according to Conisbee, however, a certain opposition 
also arose to it. He believes that the opposition took two forms. 
The first would be in relation to Greuze’s genre sérieux, which 
combined the moral elevation of history painting with subjects 
from everyday life in the Dutch-Flemish tradition. Some critics, 
such as Diderot, hailed Greuze's new moral painting as just as 
representative of history painting as Poussin’s Seven Sacraments 
or Le Brun’s Family of Darius (p. 96). But Diderot is not con- 
sistent: in the same essay, he speaks of the history painter as a 
créateur and a genre painter as an imitateur.? The shifting subtlety 
of Diderot’s thinking lessened its impact. Although Diderot was 
not alone in regarding Greuze's moral genre as worthy of history, 
this opinion never received general acceptance either before or 
after the Revolution. As a second argument for bringing the hi- 
erarchy into question, Conisbee cites the admiration of so strict 
a critic as La Font for the painting of Oudry, Chardin, and Vernet, 
all of which belongs to the lower genres. But to praise the high 
quality of painting in the lower genres, or to maintain that it was 
better to excel in a lower genre than to fail in a higher one does 
not really constitute a criticism of the hierarchy or a derogation 
of its highest level. Conisbee seems to imply that the Académie 
had no respect for the lower genres and scorned the work of still 
life and animal painters (p. 96). How, then, to explain that the 
artists who practiced the lower genres could and did become not 
only full-fledged academicians, but also high officers in the ad- 
ministrative hierarchy? We have only to recall that Chardin, the 
still-life painter, was the treasurer of the Académie, and Cochin, 
the engraver, its secretary and a chevalier besides. Félibien, the 
academician whose formulations best express the institution’s 
doctrines, by no means scorned the subordinate genres just be- 
cause he regarded them as easier and more limited.? Besides, they 
served a necessary function by contributing to the decorative en- 
semble of the royal apartments at Versailles and of other royal 
residences. To praise the lower genres was not to denigrate the 
higher because painting at all levels was supposed to be of su- 
perior quality. At every level a standard of perfection obtained 
so that, as Dezallier d'Argenville said,‘ an artist who painted only 
insects may paint as perfectly in his genre as Raphael in his, but 
history was still the most noble object of painting. Moreover, not 
all perfection was of the same level or of the same kind. There 
was a hierarchy of perfection corresponding to the hierarchy of 
types of painting. If history paintings were often of mediocre 
quality, this was not a flaw in the conception of the hierarchy, 
but rather a weakness in those who strove to paint on a higher 
level than their capacities warranted. 

Conisbee’s confusion over the respectability of the lesser genres 
is most manifest in his otherwise very good chapter on landscape. 
He claims that Valenciennes, who first exhibited as late as the 
Salon of 1785, “can be said to have made landscape painting ac- 
ademically acceptable” (p. 94), as if the landscapes of Claude and 
Poussin were not acceptable, nor those of a classical landscapist 
such as Etienne Allegrain, who was received as a landscape painter 


2 Diderot, Essai sur la peinture, (1765), Oeuvres, ed. Assézat, X, 1876, 
505-509. 


3 Félibien, Entretiens, X, Trevoux, 1725, 398. 
4 A. J. Dezallier d'Argenville, Abrégé de la vie des plus fameux peintres, 
Paris, 1762, I, avertissement. 


5 Henri Lapauze, Procès-verbaux de la commune générale des arts, Paris, 
1903, lix. 


in 1677. Conisbee does not explain how landscape could be un- 
acceptable to the Académie until 1785, and yet an artist could 
become an academician on the merit of his landscape painting 
alone. 

Even more inconsistent is Conisbee’s discussion in the same 
chapter of Vernet’s well-known series of the Ports of France, first 
commissioned in 1753 by the Director of the Académie, Marigny. 
According to Conisbee, these views of French ports, in which 
accuracy and telling detail were prescribed, were “didactic pic- 
tures” (p. 181) intended to implement a conscious policy of the 
Académie to encourage “serious” painting. Yet the Director chose 
landscape, a genre that was not acceptable. Even if Marigny’s 
intentions were to promote the respectability of landscape, if the 
Académie was really as hidebound as Conisbee implies, why did 
Marigny not commission idealized compositions a la belle nature 
in the manner of Claude or Poussin? On the contrary, Vernet's 
generally admired Ports clearly demonstrate that the Académie 
found landscapes, even those of a topographical variety, not only 
acceptable but also capable of didactic instruction. Since a di- 
rector of the Académie like Marigny willingly favored landscape 
by such a large-scale commission, and later D’Angiviller likewise 
favored portraiture by his monumental series of grande hommes, 
then clearly the academic conception of the arts was comprehen- 
sive enough to promote the minor genres as well as history with- 
out having to sacrifice the former to the latter. 

In his discussions of academic training, Conisbee can at times 
be judicious and objective, but at others he is ambiguous, at least 
in his use of words. On the one hand, he says “the academic 
system of art education instituted under Louis XIV ... was so 
thorough and uniform that it produced a large number of talented 
artists ...” (p. 8). That it produced talented artists claims too much; 
“developed and refined” would be more accurate. But on the other 
hand, he emphasizes a remark attributed to Chardin that “many 
artists, already bored and drained of interest by such a long and 
conventional training would be at a loss when they came to con- 
front nature for themselves” (p. 13). “This liberal and naturalistic 
opinion” would of course be endorsed by Diderot, yet Conisbee 
(with some justice) defends the rigor of academic training on the 
ground that “it must in large part account for the generally very 
high standard of French historical and religious painting during 
the eighteenth century” (p. 13). It might be added, moreover, 
that the overstressed conventional uniformity of the training — 
drawing masters were actually changed once a month — does not 
seem to have drained the vitality, fecundity, and high quality of 
the great draftsmen who underwent this long training, such as 
Boucher, Carle Van Loo, Greuze, Fragonard, and Cavid. 

Conisbee’s general conception of the Académie is not much 
clearer or more consistent. In spite of his defense of its high stan- 
dards, he refers to its “rigid teaching” (p. 199) and its “rather 
doctrinaire idealism” (p. 64). In fact, Conisbee is still too much 
influenced by the traditional hostility to the Académie to perceive 
what some regard as its real attitude to the-art and artists of the 
time. Analyzing the Académie, apart from its training program 
(a program to which many revolutionaries were not fundamen- 
tally opposed), one may claim that seen in perspective, it was not 
rigid, narrow, or resistant to innovation. As evidence, I would 
cite the following: (a) In recognition of the special work of a young 
painter, the Académie would accept a new genre in the hierarchy, 
for example, Watteau's fètes galantes or La Joue as peintre d'ar- 
chitecture. Or, in a less official fashion, Greuze’s new genre sér- 
ieux received very positive approval when the Director of the 
Académie, the Marquis de Marigny, purchased for his own col- 
lection one of its most famous examples, L'Accordée de Village 
(Louvre). (b) The leaders of all the new and important movements 


of French painting were active members of the Académie: Boucher 
and Natoire for the Rococo; Vien and David for Neoclassicism; 
Doyen, Durameau, and Brenet for what Conisbee calls “Neo-Ba- 
roque Eclecticism.” In the case of Greuze, painter of sensibilité, 
although the Académie voted against him, it did so not because 
of h:s innovations as a genre painter, but rather because of his 
inadequacy as a history painter, as aspiration that implied Greuze's 
acceptance of the hierarchy. (c) After 1737 the Académie offered 
regular opportunities for public criticism and for the presentation 
of irdividual styles through its regular exhibitions open to the 
general public. (d) Its hierarchies, whether artistic or administra- 
tive, placed no restrictions or obstacles to new styles, iconogra- 
phy, or content, whether Rococo, archaeological, nationalistic, 
or exotic. It would appear, then, that the Académie and the hi- 
erarchy that structured its artistic standards offered a broad, flex- 
ible framework and an understanding toleration which allowed 
muci innovation and individual freedom to its members. This 
paternalistic attitude may help to explain why so many talented 
artists wanted to belong to the Académie, or, like Chardin, wished 
to be transferred to it, why the opposition to it was relatively 
minor up to 1789, and why many artists staunchly adhered to it 
even under political pressure after the Revolution broke out. 

And yet, as Conisbee reminds us, it was one of the Académie’s 
greatest members who achieved its destruction. Because Conisbee 
announces in the introduction that he intends to end his survey 
at the Revolution, one would suppose that he would refrain from 
biased remarks about David's revolutionary moves against the 
Académie. But this is not the case. Conisbee claims that long be- 
fore 1789, when studying in Rome, David felt himself hampered 
by the Académie. Implying an opposition to the standards of the 
Académie, he asserts that “he had in effect taught himself what 
really mattered by first hand study of the old masters in Italy” 
(199°. Yet more than once Conisbee states that it was the policy 
of the Académie to have the students in Rome study the old mas- 
ters, notably Raphael, the Carracci, Domenichino and even Car- 
avaggio (19, 75). Again on page 63, Conisbee refers to “the revered 
masters” the pensionnaires were supposed to study in Rome, mas- 
ters who had been studied by Vien, the friendly director of the 
Roman Académie during David’s tenure there. How then was 
David hampered if what he wanted to study was what the Aca- 
démie advocated? After his return to Paris he was certainly not 
frustrated by a lack of commissions for history paintings from 
the Académie. One recalls the Horatii and the Brutus, both com- 
miss:oned prior to the Revolution. 

In referring to the protests brought against the Académie in the 
name of a more egalitarian alternative, Conisbee fails to distin- 
guish between equality of right and equality of merit. But then 
he fails to make a most pertinent distinction between the Aca- 
démie’s administrative and artistic hierarchy. The question arises, 
what kind of equality were David and his followers really pro- 
moting? Does he demand a leveling of the aesthetic hierarchy so 
that history painting would have no higher status than still-life 
painting? In fact, he makes no such demands. It would be hard 
to believe that David regarded his Horatii or his Socrates as no 
better in quality or moral conception than the flowerpieces of Van 
Spaendonck or the domestic incidents of Boilly. In his Consid- 
érations, published during the Revolution as a project for reform, 
Quatremére de Quincy assumes the preservation of the aesthetic 
hierarchy. And the Commune des arts, that promoter of equality 
(199), does not depreciate history painting, but rather disdains 
those who praise the lower genres,> thereby indicating that the 
equality it sought was for artists, not their art. When the revo- 
lutionary government sought to encourage the arts by offering 
prix d'encouragements, richer awards were bestowed on history 
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painters than on other kinds. The aesthetic hierarchy survived the 
Académie; its criterion survived the institution. Conisbee’s lack 
of objectivity towards David leads him to weaken unnecessarily 
the case for the Académie with the result that he is distracted from 
stressing the Académie’s more enduring aesthetic structure, which 
revolutionary thinkers like Quatremére did not confuse with its 
less defensible administrative structure. Conisbee’s basic ap- 
proach through the hierarchy would be strengthened if he dem- 
onstrated that the aesthetic hierarchy was not dependent on the 
administrative institutions of the ancien régime. He could easily 
have pointed to England, Italy and Germany, and other countries 
where the hierarchy was recognized. 

Conisbee's organization is more innovative than many of his 
opinions. His attempt to organize French painting in terms of types 
and their histories would have been more successful if sufficient 
space had been provided to take account of certain consequences 
of his approach. A central problem arises in the treatment of art- 
ists who contribute to more than one kind of painting. How are 
they to be presented so that the reader can understand their work 
as a whole and not merely as so many disjointed fragments? The 
problem is crucial because many of the important artists of the 
century worked in more than one genre, whether landscape, por- 
traiture or scenes of everyday life. At least the major artists should 
be summed up for a general judgment and characterization. The 
problem is compounded in the case of artists who have a com- 
plicated development not confined to one kind of painting. Con- 
sider Fragonard. A study of his works in different genres does 
not reveal his general stylistic and iconographic development with 
its shifting phases of revived Rococo, Dutch observation, Sapphic 
lyricism, and other modes, not to mention his light satire, which 
infiltrates everywhere. Conisbee attempts to compensate for not 
portraying single artists as a whole by including short biographies 
at the end, but the effort is inadequate because they provide only 
a few external facts which give no sense of what makes the artists 
unique. 

Moreover, Conisbee's organization finds no place for an artist 
such as J. B. Le Prince, who does not fit well in any genre and is 
therefore omitted. Though a minor artist he deserves mention as 
much as Legillon (170) because of his distinctive combination of 
the Rococo and Russian exoticism. So does J.B. Huet, who is not 
just a follower of Boucher, but is also difficult to categorize. Log- 
ically, he belongs in the chapter on the minor genres, though that 
is already crowded with several diverse genres and such great or 
important painters as Watteau and the members of his school, 
Chardin, Oudry, J.F. Troy, and others. This chapter should have 
been expanded or subdivided so that the different genres would 
be better distinguished in their own right. Still-life painting, aside 
from Chardin, is much neglected; P.N. Huilliot, Bachelier, Mile 
Vallayer-Coster and Spaendonck are not even mentioned, and 
Oudry’s interior still-life is overlooked. Chinoiserie is given no 
recognition and paintings of ruins are merged with landscapes, 
regardless of their special interest at the time and later. Because 
it is one of Conisbee’s premises to avoid concentrating on a few 
great names, one would expect him to recognize numerous artists 
who were not of the first distinction, but were still interesting 
talents. 

Somewhat inconsistently, Conisbee states that “the elevated 
genre subjects of Greuze must be placed in the context of history 
painting” (97). Greuze himself would not have done so, since he 
did not, of course, offer one of his “elevated genre subjects” when 
he applied to become a history painter. In the painting he did 
present — the Severus rebuking Caracalla — he attempted to 
achieve those qualities which differentiate history from genre. The 
protagonists would have to be individuals or personifications, 
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whether historical or religious, and not anonymous figures from 
everyday life. The action would be drawn from antiquity, or 
would be at least of general historical significance, and not just 
a village betrothal or a domestic quarrel. The figures would have 
a certain nobility reflected in idealized proportions drawn from 
antique sculpture and generalized nature. The setting and cos- 
tumes would be depicted with historical fidelity and decorum. 
Because the genre sérieux did not pretend to these requirements, 
its painting could not be on the level of history no matter how 
convincing its moral and emotional import. Diderot may have 
protested that they were history paintings nonetheless, but he was 
too inconsistent on this point, both in his Essai and, as we have 
seen, in his Salons, to cause a sustained and coherent alteration 
in the conception of history painting. Conisbee does not explain 
clearly enough the specific criteria for history painting, thereby 
leaving rather indeterminate its differentiation from other genres. 

In the case of portraiture, which he treats very well in general, 
an internal problem arises because of an essential distinction be- 
tween different types of sitters. He does not perceive sharply 
enough the dichotomy drawn by critics between portraits of peo- 
ple who had nothing to recommend them except their rank or 
wealth, and portraits of grands hommes, whether living or dead, 
whom history would record and posterity commemorate. A kind 
of hierarchy emerges within the genre of portraiture itself (as it 
had in landscape), which culminates in the Académie’s well-known 
program undertaken during the reign of Louis XVI of heroic stat- 
ues of French grands hommes. 

Otherwise, Conisbee concentrates on tracing the trend towards 
simplicity and psychological penetration in portraits, preferring 
those of Aved to those of Nattier. As a result he unduly slights 
Nattier in spite of the interest he purports to take in the earlier 
part of the century. Although he praises Nattier’s refined tech- 
nique and elegance of movement (122), he is somewhat literal- 
minded in accepting Cochin’s gibe about “modern women feeding 
mythological eagles” (123). Considering that he was not a his- 
torian, Cochin’s brilliant satire is understandable: he could not 
be expected to view mythological portraits in the perspective of 
a long tradition. But Conisbee has less justification since my- 
thological or allegorical portraits belong to a rich development 
that reaches back to a Renaissance court tradition and beyond to 
antiquity, and so should be studied with the imagination needed 
to understand the fantasies expected in a monarchical court and 
its festivities. 

One notices numerous errors. a) Colbert was not the founder 
of the Académie in 1648 as asserted on page 11: rather, he and 
Le Brun reorganized the Académie in 1663 to implement the cul- 
tural policies of Louis XIV, who assumed personal rule only in 
1661. b) Félibien formulated the hierarchy of genres in his preface 
to the Conférences of 1667, published in 1669, and not “at the 
end of the seventeenth century” (13). c) The first sculptor’s “ma- 
quettes” for D'Angiviller's program for grands hommes were not 
exhibited at the Salon of 1773, the same salon at which were ex- 
hibited the suite of paintings illustrating the Life of St. Louis and 
intended for his chapel at the Ecole Militaire (65): D'Angiviller's 
program did not begin until he became director after Louis XVI 
ascended the throne in 1774, and the first statues were exhibited 
only in 1777. Conisbee has confused these statues with four others 
destined for the École Militaire and indeed exhibited in 1773. d) 
The Dauphin whose birth in 1729 Cardinal de Polignac celebrated 
in Rome (19) was not Louis XVI, but his father, the Dauphin who 
died in 1765 predeceasing Louis XV by nine years. e) Conisbee 
confuses the well known Charles Parrocel who died in 1752 with 
his more obscure relative Joseph Ignace François Parrocel (1704- 
1781) whose Adoration of the Magi exhibited at the Salon of 1761 
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Gabriel de Saint Aubin sketched on a page of the catalogue re- 
produced by Conisbee on page 23 (see also Index). f) Conisbee 
quotes from a salon brochure of 1753 which he suggests is by 
Jacques Lacombe (57). But the relevant brochure generally at- 
tributed to that writer gives a much shorter account of the picture 
in question by Carle Van Loo than the six pages in the brochure 
Conisbee attributes to Lacombe. Since the author's name is not 
printed in many salon brochures, it is of course essential to give 
the title and other pertinent data for purposes of identification, 
which, however, Conisbee omits to do. This points up the crying 
need for footnotes. Their absence is indeed to be deplored, es- 
pecially considering Conisbee’s need to justify his claim that he 
is presenting French painting as an informed contemporary of the 
eighteenth century would have understood it. Footnotes would 
supply the documentary evidence that constitutes the historical 
verification of his claim; lacking this evidence, the claim remains 
unsubstantiated. 

Errors and omissions should not, however, make us overlook 
the underlying merits of Conisbee’s book. We have seen that his 
aim was twofold: a) to organize the history of French painting 
thematically in terms of the hierarchy of genres, and b) to examine 
French eighteenth-century painting from the point of view of a 
contemporary observer rather than from that of a later historian. 
The results, if further developed, could be very significant for our 
knowledge of the history of criticism and of the criteria of judg- 
ment applied at that time. Much to be recommended also is his 
fresh attempt to trace the history of each important genre, par- 
ticularly religious painting, which has been so much neglected and 
iisunderstood. By his probing survey of the variety and range 
of religious art, Conisbee may do a service in drawing some at- 
tention away from the plethora of political and social interpre- 
tations with which French painting is now so overburdened. 

FRANCIS H. DOWLEY 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill, 60637 
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Since Alfred Robaut's massive effort, culminating in the magis- 
terial catalogue of 1885, to locate and date the complete works 
of Delacroix, nothing comparable has appeared, chiefly because 
of the innumerable problems of finding works in private collec- 
tions, authenticating them, unraveling the varied problems of their 
history, and placing them properly in Delacroix’s oeuvre. Now 
we have the first two volumes of Lee Johnson's projected cata- 
logue of all Delacroix’s paintings (subsequent volumes will treat 
the portable pictures painted after 1831 as well as the mural dec- 
orations with their oil sketches and studies). Those already famil- 
iar with the high level of Johnson's scrupulous scholarship will 
not be disappointed. For more than a quarter century, he has 
demonstrated the patience and dedication of Robaut, traveling 
throughout the world to examine at first hand most of the works 
here included. With entries ranging in length from the identifi- 
cation, provenance report, and brief analysis found in good cat- 


é The 39-page brochure for the Salon of 1753 usually accepted as by La- 
combe is entitled Le Salon, etc. but the title page is otherwise blank. The 
satirical frontispiece is described by Conisbee on p. 25, but he seems to 
forget this reference. 


alogues to nearly monograph-length discussions of the 
iconcgraphy, history, and formal problems of major works, John- 
son has provided us with a resource that goes far beyond Robaut, 
not enly in correcting errors and adding works, but in offering 
extensive scholarship on the history of the paintings, the meaning 
of their themes, and on related works by other artists. 

Joknson’s principle of organization, based initially on attri- 
bution and then on subject areas, is a departure from the usual 
chronological order of the catalogue raisonné. He divides the 
paintings into three major categories: those he declares genuine 
(164) those genuine, but presently lost (119); and those he lists 
as “doubtful” (81) — the doubtful works, relegated to sub-cate- 
gories from “open” (of unproved authenticity) to “rejected,” are 
included only if they have appeared in significant Delacroix exhi- 
bitions or literature. Johnson then subdivides each major category 
— genuine, lost, doubtful — into ten subject areas: academic fig- 
ures and nudes; copies after the Old Masters; costumes, acces- 
sories, arms and armor; miscellaneous Orientalia; horses and other 
animals; portraits and studies of heads; allegory and decorations; 
historical and literary subjects; religious paintings; landscapes, 
still Lfe, and genre. Only in these subsections do the works appear 
chronologically. This arrangement should facilitate both teaching 
and research as it inevitably draws the reader's attention to the 
formal qualities common to a given subject while providing at 
the same time the traditional kinds of documentation found in 
the catalogue raisonné. 

Also beneficial is the inclusion of two chronologies and a con- 
cordance. The first extends the usual chronological outline to 
include pertinent information, such as references to Delacroix’s 
habits and attitudes for the period covered. The second chro- 
nology summarizes for the reader's convenience events from 1832 
to Delacroix’s death. The former is especially useful in providing 
a list of authors to whom Delacroix alluded, however briefly, in 
letters and sketchbook notations. For example, Johnson quotes 
several passages from Jonathan Richardson's The Theory of 
Painting (London, 1715), noted by Delacroix in a sketchbook 
(Louvre sketchbook RF 9141, fol. 1), which are consonant with 
Delacroix’s aesthetic ideas at this time. The concordance identifies 
Johnson's new catalogue numbers with those in Robaut's 1885 
catalogue (available in the Da Capo Press reprint of 1969), the 
annotated Robaut in the Cabinet des Estampes of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and the Bortolatto catalogue published in Milan in 
1972 otherwise referred to only for color reproductions not found 
elsewhere. 

Johnson makes no attempt to maintain a consistent length for 
the entries, which range from brief essentials to extensive analysis 
and argument on important Salon paintings, such as the Mas- 
sacres of Chios or the Death of Sardanapalus. Here he takes up 
problems peculiar to these works as he weighs the scholarship of 
others and contributes new documentation of his own. Thus the 
catalogue entries are not simply repositories of gathered docu- 
mentation about the paintings in question; in many instances 
‘Johnson revives contending interpretations as he sifts evidence for 
his conclusions. Less well-known paintings also profit from this 
departure from the standard catalogue raisonné. In justifying the 
title of J64, Self-portrait as Ravenswood, he offers an intriguing 
solution to the “problem as to the role in which Delacroix has 
chosen to represent himself and the date of the execution” by 
pointing out, in addition to the assembled art-historical evidence, 
para.lels between Scott's hero and the painter, both Ravenswood 
and Delacroix suffering the loss of family property at roughly the 
same age. Similarly, articles such as the rich entry on the Marino 
Falie-o, J112, and the shorter text on the lost Mazeppa, J(L)104, 
are models of research that balance literary history with various 
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elements of art history and will be read with interest by scholars 
in other disciplines as well as art historians. 

Readers will be impressed by Johnson's control over the mass 
of scholarship presented and grateful for his corrections of the 
errors in past books, articles, and catalogues: most will agree with 
the majority of his designations, but some may question his rea- 
sons for placing a few works in the “doubtful” category. In reject- 
ing the Cleveland Museum's Portrait of Count de Palatiano in 
Suliot Costume, J(R)33, Johnson cites the Goupil/Boussod 
accounts, arguing that because the painting was sold back to these 
dealers several times in five months, twice at a loss, and then 
remained with them for six years, and because the dealers chose 
to list it as Figure Turque in all transactions rather than following 
the inscription on the stretcher bar (which named the sitter as 
Palatiano), neither the buyers nor the dealers had much faith in 
the painting. So interpreted, such evidence weighs against the 
authenticity of the Palatiano, but is it conclusive? The Sardan- 
apalus was resold at a loss several times as well, admittedly in 
different circumstances. As for referring to the painting by type, 
one wonders if the identity of the model (a fascinating mystery 
skillfully unraveled by Johnson under the catalogue note for 
J{L]80) would, by 1881, have mattered to the dealers or the buyers 
who may well have thought of it as an Oriental genre painting. 
This is the “Delacroix” so admired by Seurat at Goupil's in 
November, 1881, and twice referred to in his notes as the “Ori- 
ental.” Reproduced in part by Johnson, these notes, recording 
Seurat's enthusiasm for the color and execution of the painting, 
betray no suspicion of its authenticity. 

Disturbed by the blurred right foot and unfinished left hand, 
Johnson believes the painting to be too unfinished to have been 
exhibited at the Salon of 1827. Yet one may ask whether Delacroix 
would have felt more finish to be desirable or even necessary in 
such a small picture (16 1/8 x 13”). A similarly unfinished hand, 
which bothered an anonymous critic of the Salon of 1827, appears 
in the Young Turk Stroking His Horse, J38, a work of nearly the 
same size, which Johnson accepts as authentic. The following year 
Léonor Mérimée, accounting for the London success of the Mar- 
ino Faliero, J112, in a letter to the painter S. J. Rochard, none- 
theless doubted if even admirers of Wilkie’s paintings would find 
Delacroix's details sufficiently finished (Johnson, 1, 102). On a 
similar point, Delacroix wrote from England to Pierret June 18, 
1825, to express his enthusiasm for one of Wilkie’s oil sketches 
and his fear that the artist might spoil it by further painting. Hav- 
ing been so recently impressed by the paintings of Wilkie and 
Lawrence, Delacroix might well have adapted their spontaneity 
to the Palatiano, feeling that a free touch here and there would 
add to the piquancy of the little picture. Also, if one were to 
regard it less as a Salon portrait than as an Oriental genre piece, 
the “unfinished” passages might seem less bothersome. The Pal- 
atiano is almost exactly the same size (41 x 33cm) as three of the 
nine authenticated works grouped under “Miscellaneous Orien- 
talia,” the other works being roughly the same size or smaller. 
The portraits of this period, on the other hand, are larger (about 
60 x 50cm) except for informal studies of friends or children not 
intended for exhibition and the Portrait of Louis Auguste Schwiter, 
J82, which is life size. Also small is the Seated Figure in Turkish 
Costume, J33 (32 x 24.2) which Johnson places under “Miscel- 
laneous Orientalia” because “the features seem too generalized to 
justify calling this picture a portrait” (Johnson, 1, 25), even though 
he does not entirely dismiss the possibility of the model’s being 
Delacroix's friend Pierret, posing for a study in Turkish costume. 
Should that be the case, both paintings combine to a lesser or 
greater extent portraiture with Oriental genre painting. Given 
these affinities, one might conclude that the Palatiano, although 
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exhibited as a portrait, has more in common with Oriental genre 
studies and might be acceptable under that category where our 
expectations of finish differ from those of the Salon portrait. 

Johnson also compares the Cleveland painting to another ver- 
sion in a private collection in New York J(R)34, and suggests Fréd- 
éric Villot, who made an etching after the original (Johnson, 1, 
196, fig. 23), as the possible painter of both versions. But the 
figure in Villot's etching is quite different from those in the two 
oils, and one would have to be convinced that Villot was a good 
enough painter to have executed the Cleveland picture. As a step 
toward settling such questions of attribution, one would like to 
see an exhibition of Delacroix and his circle, with Bonington, 
Poterlet, Riesener, Andrieu, Champmartin, Villot, and others who 
hover in the wings in this catalogue as possible authors of doubt- 
ful works. Such a gathering might also include authenticated 
replicas by Delacroix himself to demonstrate the degree to which 
qualities that appear spontaneous to us might have been dupli- 
cated by the master. 

The scrupulous accuracy of this catalogue continues the high 
standard that readers of Johnson’s articles through the years have 
come to expect. The few typographical errors found by this reader 
were obvious and do not bear noting here.’ The questions raised 
above concerning one attribution problem are not meant to 
diminish the immense value of this catalogue which provides such 
an exhaustive collection of information and insights on the history 
and iconography of Delacroix's work. Particularly fascinating are 
Johnson’s discoveries of the literary sources for works illustrating 
French history,? which reveal, coexisting with the great painter's 
often sober and scholarly character, further examples of a lighter 
and even libertine aspect of Delacroix, familiar to readers of his 
early journal and letters. Delacroix's range of interests tests the 
capacities of scholars who would seek to know the whole of his 
work. Robaut dedicated his life to that task; Johnson has contin- 
ued that dedication, demonstrating extraordinary abilities not just 
in bringing together the great variety of formal, iconographical, 
and historical matters, but, as Paul Joannides has so well 
described, ? in extending the boundaries of the catalogue raisonné. 

This catalogue is worth its cost. The text volume is well designed 
and printed; the four color plates are excellent, and most of the 
black-and-white plates are good enough for their purpose. Stu- 
dents and amateurs of Delacroix will value this important cata- 
logue raisonné and will anticipate with pleasure the final volumes. 


ROBERT N. BEETEM 
The University of Wisconsin 
Madison, WI 53706 


IRMA B. JAFFE, The Sculpture of Leonard Baskin, New York, 
Viking Press, 1980. Pp. 224; 142 ills. $30 


As a sculptor, Leonard Baskin has been the focus of considerable 
critical attention since the 1950's, following the appearance of a 
compelling series of bronze and stone sculptures called the Dead 
Men. Executed in the same decade that marked the heyday of 
Abstract Expressionism, they were widely heralded as marking 


1 Jon Whiteley, review of Lee Johnson, The Paintings of Eugène Delacroix: 
A Critical Catalogue, 1816-1831, in Burlington Magazine, cxxii1, 750-51, 
published at Johnson’s request a list of errata for his catalogue. 

? Also noted in: ibid., 751; and Paul Joannides, “Delacroix raisonné: The 
Paintings of Eugène Delacroix. A Critical Catalogue,” review in Art His- 
tory, v, 348-352, esp. 350. 


3 Ibid., 348-49 and 352. 


the reemergence of the human figure as an expressive medium. 
Despite the many ways figuration was explored in the succeeding 
three decades by other artists, Baskin continued to develop an 
expressive vocabulary around the human figure reflecting his ab- 
sorption of traditions and ideas ranging from the Old Testament 
to modern existential dilemmas. Baskin has also been an influ- 
ential writer and teacher, involved in a continuing (and occa- 
sionally rancorous) polemic, on the one hand decrying what he 
perceives as the ignes fatui of avant-garde development while on 
the other urging on his students (and practicing himself) an ex- 
tensive dialogue with “the whole of the past.” 

Although Baskin might be described as a solitary artist by vir- 
tue of the position he has taken vis-à-vis contemporary devel- 
opments, he is by no means an isolated or unappreciated figure. 
Indeed, his career has been marked by both popular and recondite 
commentary, including articles in Life (1964) and Newsweek 
(1970), analyses in Commonweal (1961) and Ramparts (1968), and 
notices and reviews in the arts press. His work has been included 
in numerous national exhibitions as well as the São Paolo Bienal 
(1961) and the Venice Biennale (1969). At least five exhibitions 
since 1957 (Worcester, Bowdoin, Rotterdam, Stockholm, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) have been devoted to the entirety of his work as 
an artist. Essays by Archibald MacLeish, Rico Lebrun, Julius Held, 
and Peter Selz, to name a few who have written about Baskin 
over the years, bespeak a sophisticated and discerning cheering 
section. The artist was even given the unprecedented opportunity 
to annotate, rebut, and otherwise amend Alan Fern’s introduction 
to the 1970 Leonard Baskin exhibition catalogue for the National 
Collection of Fine Arts (now the National Museum of American 
Art) which appeared in toto with Baskin’s marginalia throughout. 
In that same year, George Braziller published a handsomely il- 
lustrated monograph on the artist, with a text composed by Bas- 
kin that is as revealing in the manneristic voluptuousness of its 
prose as it is for the insight it gives of Baskin's self-view as an 
artist and form-giver driven by the historical imperative. 

Despite such recognition, however, a comprehensive and ob- 
jective study of the artist remained to be written, ene that would 
explicate the formal basis of Baskin’s work as well as its content. 
Was it to fulfill Baskin’s own dour prophecy in the monograph 
of 1970 (p. 2): “Hopefully [sic], a ponderous work setting all in 
sequential order and detail will, once upon and ever after, be writ- 
ten”? Or would it meet this challenge thrown to the art-historical 
community in the same publication (p. 10): “... it is the passion 
of lesser art historians to search endlessly for earlier examples of 
everything. I call it the ‘paradigmatic necessity’ and term it futile 
and essentially mindless”? Baskin has never been the meek captive 
of a paternalistic critical apparatus; an art historian wishing to 
exercise the “paradigmatic necessity” and at the same time want- 
ing to do justice to Baskin’s own fully developed raison d'être 
must be prepared to engage in a vigorous intellectual debate with 
the artist. 

The evidence of such a debate is manifest in Irma Jaffe’s recent 
publication, which although specifically addressed to the subject 
of Baskin’s sculpture, does in fact treat the whole of the artist’s 
aesthetic. While obviously an admirer of Baskin’s work and cre- 
ative philosophy, Jaffe does not hesitate to take issue with con- 
cepts expressed by the artist, or to pursue lines of thought he only 
adumbrates. For example, Jaffe refuses to accept Baskin's denial 
of specific symbolic intent in such sculptural modalities as the use 
of the partial figure, and she finds in a work like the Seated Bird- 
man of 1961 (fig. 90) a “tragic image of crippled power” (p. 146). 
She seeks out comparisons, citing Henry Moore's Warrior with 
Shield as an exemplar and bolstering her own argument by as- 
sociation with various interpretations of Moore's figure by Albert 


Elser. and J.A. Schmoll. Although one may take issue with this 
method, one is grateful to see Baskin's sculpture interpreted in a 
wider context. On the other hand, the reader is sometimes puzzled 
that -he author does not continue lines of investigation she herself 
has opened up. In the discussion of the partial figure concept, for 
example, the work of Cesar Baldacchini is illustrated (fig. 89), as 
is that of Gaston Lachaise (figs. 87, 88). They are cited to establish 
the boundaries of the formal type in contrast to the Baskin figure, 
but no further conclusions are drawn from this juxtaposition. One 
would have hoped at some point for an expanded discussion of 
Baskin’s figuration versus that of his major contemporaries or 
immediate predecessors, encompassing not only the obvious 
choices, Moore and Giacometti, but also such sculptors as Ger- 
maine Richier and Fritz Wotruba, who also have dealt with the 
human figure in powerful formal and expressive terms. 

It :s significant that the book centers on sculpture; it is the me- 
dium that the artist considers his most substantial, and the focus 
on sculpture also allows important issues of style, content, and 
continuity of tradition to be clearly examined. In Baskin’s case, 
particularly, the whole tradition of sculpture is a vital operative 
force. Hence, any attempt to see his sculpture solely in the context 
of American art would be to misunderstand the forces that give 
it shape and content. Jaffe recognizes this, and takes it into ac- 
count in her comprehensive introduction to the facts of Baskin's 
life and career as artist. 

The book is divided into two major sections. The first part is 
biographical, with a general discussion of Baskin's art-historical 
roats and overall development. The second part explores the art- 
ist's thematic preoccupations in chapters entitled “Death and 
Grief,” “Figures of Evil,” “Homage,” and “Insight and Inspira- 
tion.” Jaffe justifies the extensive biographical exegesis in the first 
part by observing a “more than ordinarily persistent physical 
presence of the artist in his works” (p. 10). The artist has executed 
a number of self-portraits in his sculpture, drawings, and prints, 
and, as Jaffe shows, he has even incorporated one as the head of 
Holofernes held by a figure of Judith (fig. 61). (This is not a unique 
conceit; indeed, the artist as victim, as in the Judith and Holo- 
fernes, is a grisly little joke perpetrated from time to time by artists 
since the Renaissance and is surely a reference Baskin knows and 
enjoys.) It is more difficult to accept Jaffe’s assertion that the two 
basic facial types she discerns in Baskin's work reflect the phy- 
siogromies of his father and mother. Baskin does indeed have a 
distinctive manner of depicting the human face, but rather than 
constituting “types,” his physiognomic differentiation appears far 
more affected by the medium (wood, plaster, clay) and by the 
character of the subject. Nevertheless, the biographical discourse 
is necessary and useful. In the “plain facts” of Baskin's life, Jaffe 
finds the elements that have underpinned his development as 
sculptor-savant: son of a rabbi, Talmudic scholar, art student at 
the Education Alliance, adolescent growing up in a Marxist in- 
tellectual environment, wanderer in Europe, omnivorous reader, 
eclectic collector. 

The thematic exposition of the second part of the book is a 
mixed blessing. Jaffe uses it to probe the psyche of the artist as 
well as to illuminate his intellectual and emotional Weltan- 
schauung. While a number of formal glosses are given, they are 
inevitably tied to themes, thus never cohering into a sequential 
formal analysis. This is apparent, for example, during a discus- 
sion of Baskin's bronze Phaedra of 1969 (fig. 57), thematically 
significant because it takes up the female figure (noticably absent 
in previous work) and formally interesting because it is the be- 
ginning of a series based on the “wrapped” figure. Among other 
sources, Jaffe cites and illustrates Barlach’s Mourning Woman in 
the Ehrenmal fir die Toten des ersten Weltkriegs (Magdeburg, 
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1929); it is a good example and a telling one. Yet had the entire 
Barlach memorial been shown, including the helmeted figures of 
Death, the Old Man, and the Youth, a new dimension would have 
been added to the understanding of another theme treated by Bas- 
kin, the series of helmeted warriors Jaffe describes as “Figures of 
Evil” (figs. 67, 68). Chronology, too, is disrupted by the thematic 
organization, forcing the reader to skip around in order to com- 
prehend Baskin's formal development as a sculptor. 

To pursue the subject of the “wrapped” figure further, another 
connection, only hinted at in the text, is with the work of Rico 
Lebrun. Jaffe does indeed note that Baskin formed his “most im- 
portant personal and professional friendship” with Lebrun and 
points to Lebrun’s influence on Baskin’s illustrations for the Iliad 
and the Divine Comedy (p. 53). One might inquire whether the 
influence also extended to Baskin's sculpture. Lebrun himself did 
not turn to sculpture until the last years of his life, but his pow- 
erful architectonic drawing style cried out to be realized in three 
dimensions. For example, in studies generated by Lebrun during 
the late 1940's for the ambitious Crucifixion cycle, one finds draw- 
ings of wrapped figures that explore the same formal and ex- 
pressive dynamics taken up by Baskin in his sculpture of the late 
1960's and early seventies. Returning to the subject of the partial 
figure again, one sees in such drawings by Lebrun as the Lone 
Great Mutilated Figure (Worcester Art Museum), executed in 1961- 
62 as an illustration for Dante's Inferno, a monumental, tragic 
presence similar to Baskin's Birdman. Conversely, a case could 
also be made that Baskin, in turn, was an inspiration when Lebrun 
turned to sculpture. One regrets that this fruitful line of inves- 
tigation was not carried further. 

It is to the author's credit that she does not gloss over the early 
years of Baskin's development. Despite his obvious intellectual 
precocity, the artist's first sculptural efforts were tentative and 
inconsistent. For example, an elegant Torso from ca. 1943 (fig. 
11), combining a dash of Matare with a dollop of Zadkine (with 
whom the artist subsequently — and unsuccessfully — attempted 
to study), is followed a few years later by a far more earnest but 
rather clumsy Pelle the Conqueror (fig. 9). As exploratory student 
pieces, they provide a necessary and welcome insight into Baskin’s 
search for self-expression, but it is difficult to accept the Pelle and 
other pieces from the late 1940's as talismans of the artist's mythi- 
cizing response to Abstract Expressionism, as Jaffe seems to imply. 
Baskin’s first consistently successful responses to the issues raised 
by Abstract Expressionism were, in fact, realized in prints such 
as the mastodon-size image of 1952, the woodcut Man of Peace, 
and others that followed. Thus girded, he was able to return to 
the specific formal and contextual problems of sculpture. (Baskin 
has continued to use the print medium to initiate themes later 
found in his sculpture, or to continue an idea first given shape in 
sculpture.) By taking inspiration from sources as diverse as the 
casts of the victims of Pompeii, medieval gisants, and the sculp- 
ture of Tino di Camaino, Baskin explored the Ursprache of sculp- 
ture in a number of arresting works: the Dead Men series (figs. 
15, 16, 24, 25, 26, 31), Man with a Dead Bird (fig. 21), and The 
Guardian (fig. 27). He has remained remarkably faithful to the 
sculptural syntax thus devised while expanding and elaborating 
his expressive vocabulary during the ensuing twenty years. This 
is most readily perceived in the wood sculptures. Fewer in number 
than the plaster and clay works cast in bronze, the works in wood 
have been the most consistently powerful, from the 1954 Man 
with a Dead Bird (fig. 21), through the 1969 Augur (fig. 123) to 
the monumental Altar of 1977-78 (fig. 113). Stern and grave works, 
their attributes of evil or grace are subsumed in an overall formal 
language conditioned by the demands and limitations of carving 
into wood. Jaffe claims that Baskin rejected the aesthetic doctrine 
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of “truth to materials” (p. 152), but his wood sculpture appears 
to contradict that statement. Given Baskin’s sophistication and 
deep appreciation of the past, can it be an accident that the Altar, 
surely the summa summarum of his work to date, was carved 
from wood, not modeled in clay, thus connecting with Barlach’s 
monumental works in wood and a sculptural tradition extending 
back to Veit Stoss? 

Baskin has created his own private Valhalla of artists and writ- 
ers he admires, and Jaffe shows examples of sculptures that are 
either portraits of or memorials to an artistic persona (e.g., Wil- 
liam Blake, Rodolphe Bresdin, Wilfred Owen, Barlach, Gustave 
Mahler, Thomas Eakins, Augustus Saint-Gaudens). With some 
subjects, such as the relief plaques of Eakins (fig. 107) or Saint- 
Gaudens (fig. 109), Baskin’s intense identification transforms the 
erstwhile homage into a form of self-portrait. In the case of others, 
such as William Blake (fig. 97), the portrait is as much a com- 
mentary on the source of the likeness, in this case the 1823 life 
mask by James Deville, as it is on the character and personality 
of Blake. This process of identification, admiration, and sheer 
delight in the achievements of fellow artists extending back to 
antiquity is a vital operative force that cannot be overlooked when 
divining the character and content of Baskin’s achievements. Jaffe 
provides many insights into this process. As an example, the 
bronze Andromache of 1971 (fig. 62) is scanned on several levels: 
formal sources such as New Kingdom funerary figures, the Hera 
of Samos, and the figure of the Magdalene from the Isenheim 
Altarpiece are suggestively linked with literary references drawn 
from the Divine Comedy and the poetry of Rainer Maria Rilke 
(p. 106). To this, a further classical reference might be added, 
strikingly similar to Andromache in its elegance: the bronze 2nd- 
century B.C. figure of a dancer (Walter Baker Collection, New 
York) — a work frequently reproduced in art history texts. But 
Andromache suggests still another source, closer in time, a source 
that only a richly eclectic artist such as Baskin could transform 
into his own aesthetic: 19th-century trompe-l'oeil sculpture. Spe- 
cifically, one thinks of the mysteriously veiled ladies exhibited at 
the Second Empire salons or reverently mourned at the Cam- 
posanto di Staglieno in Genoa, their features partly obscured and 
partly revealed through diaphanous lace or muslin rendered in 
marble. Baskin has taken this banal virtuoso gesture and realized 
its inherent plastic possibilities. A striking recent example of this 
metamorphosis is the veiled Self-Portrait dated April, 1979 (il- 
lustrated in Leonard Baskin: Sculpture and Watercolors, Kennedy 
Galleries, New York, 1982, cat. no. 3). 

Jaffe's monograph is the first scholarly attempt to investigate 
and assess Baskin’s sculpture in a comprehensive and methodical 
way. In pursuing the “paradigmatic necessity,” Jaffe has brought 
into sharp focus Baskin’s development as a sculptor. By so doing, 
she has also charted the recent history of a figurative art with 
roots in the past and significant implications for the future, an 
art that subscribes to Adolf Hildebrand's dictum, “interest in the 
human figure is interest in form.” As its most vigorous and out- 
spoken exponent, Baskin has gained devoted admirers and public 
esteem as well as critics who find his work irrelevant. The author 
has made a cogent case for the artist; her book should give both 
the art historian and the art-lover the basis to appraise Baskin's 
aesthetic and to draw their own conclusions. It may also serve to 
stimulate a further exploration of certain topics only briefly 
touched upon in the text. No matter how distasteful to him per- 
sonally, no artist can avoid the evaluation of his peers and con- 
temporaries. Deeper explorations of such topics as the mutual 
influence of Baskin and Lebrun or the role of Ernst Barlach in 
Baskin’s sculptural evolution can only serve to heighten our ap- 
preciation of the artist's special achievement. 


On the subject of the design and appearance of this publication, 
it should be noted that Baskin is also an outstanding book de- 
signer, an admirer of fine printing from Aldus Manutius to Eric 
Gill. As presiding genius of the Gehenna Press, he has issued lim- 
ited editions distinguished by their handsome typography and il- 
lustrations. Baskin has designed most of the books and catalogues 
about himself, as well as catalogues for exhibitions about artists 
or themes with which he sympathizes (Saint-Gaudens, Charles 
Hawthorne, French bronzes). The Viking Press book was not de- 
signed by Baskin, but pays homage to him in adopting many of 
the typographical mannerisms associated with his books. The il- 
lustrations generally do justice to the sculptural work, although 
darker works — particularly the reliefs — are occasionally dif- 
ficult to decipher. There are 142 assigned figure numbers but ac- 
tually 166 illustrations because of the manner in which the numbers 
are distributed. 

RICHARD VINCENT WEST 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art 
Santa Barbara, CA 93104 


R.-A. D'HULST, Jacob Jordaens, Ithaca, New York, Cornell 
University Press, 1982. Pp. 375; 63 color, 198 black-and- 
white ills. $95 


Jordaens is in many ways a more complicated figure than his two 
great contemporaries Rubens and Van Dyck. We have certainly 
learned a good deal more about this rather anomalous artist in 
recent years, thanks largely to the contributions of such author- 
ities as Julius Held, R.-A. d'Hulst, and Michael Jaffé. It is never- 
theless true that up to the present the only really satisfactory 
comprehensive book has been the monograph published by Max 
Rooses in 1906 (Jordaens’ leven en werken), of which an English 
translation was issued in 1908. With the appearance of R.-A, 
d'Hulst's volume, there is now available an assessment of Jordaens 
that takes into account the findings of modern art-historical 
research and connoisseurship. It is the work of an eminent Belgian 
scholar whose many previous writings on the artist include a com- 
plete catalogue of the drawings. In the present volume, which 
treats of works in various media, he has understandably chosen 
not to attempt a full catalogue raisonné. 

The greater part of the text presents, in straightforward chron- 
ological fashion, an account of the artist's lengthy career. This 
exposition is aided by a generous number of illustrations, sixty- 
three of them in color. Among the most interesting chapters are 
those which trace Jordaens's evolution from the early years in the 
studio of Adam van Noort (who seems to have had very little 
influence on his pupil's style), to the period of confident mastery 
in the 1630's and 1640's. It was precisely in 1640, when Rubens 
had passed from the scene, that Jordaens, then aged 47, could 
with good reason be called “the prime painter” of the Flemish 
school. A dozen years later his style began to show that first signs 
of the vacuousness that would become so conspicuous in the works 
of the 1660's. For it cannot be said of Jordaens, as it can of Titian, 
Rubens, or Rembrandt, that his art grew richer and more pro- 
found in the late years. It is almost as if the general decline in 
Antwerp painting that began shortly after 1650 were mirrored in 
the art of Jordaens. 

Separate chapters are devoted to Jordaens’s activities as a por- 
traitist, as a draftsman, and as a designed of tapestries. Like Rub- 
ens, Jordaens had a deep appreciation of the Flemish art of 
tapestry-weaving and produced large numbers of cartoons — 
many more, in fact, than did Rubens himself — for sets of tapes- 
tries ranging in subject-matter from historical epics to lowly genre 
scenes. 


Next to Jordaens himself, the artist who is most frequently men- 
tioned in d’Hulst’s book is Rubens. One might have thought that 
Jordzens, a man essentially lacking in humanistic culture, would 
have been content to make his reputation as a painter of portraits, 
middle-class genre pictures, and homely proverbs. Yet he con- 
stant.y looked to Rubens for inspiration, especially in the rep- 
resentation of mythological and religious subjects. Rubens, for 
his part, seems to have been well disposed towards his younger 
colleague. The commission for Jordaens's first great altarpiece, 
The Martyrdom of Sant’ Apollonia, which was painted in 1628 
for the Augustinian Church in Antwerp, was almost certainly 
obtained for him by Rubens. In this work Jordaens made no secret 
of this indebtedness to monumental altarpieces by Rubens of the 
type of the Coup de Lance. He was also willing to work under 
Rubens’s direction on the decorations for the Joyous Entry of the 
Cardinal-Infante Ferdinand and on the endless cycle of mythol- 
ogical scenes for the Torre de la Parada of Philip IV. In later years 
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it was surely his standing in Antwerp as the successor to Rubens 
that led to the official invitations from Holland to furnish paint- 
ings for the Orange Hall of the Huis ten Bosch and for the new 
Town Hall of Amsterdam. 

Of the many contradictions in Jordaens's nature, perhaps the 
most unbecoming was his readiness, after having openly pro- 
fessed himself to be a Calvinist, to continue to paint altarpieces 
for Catholic churches. But then, as d'Hulst remarks, “the Catholic 
authorities, who must have known of his conversion, nevertheless 
still offered him commissions.” 

It should be said, finally, that the value of this welcome and 
worthwhile book is enhanced by the excellent translation from 
the Dutch by P.S. Falla. 


JOHN RUPERT MARTIN 
Princeton University 
Princeton, N.J. 08544 
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Lopper, Curistina, Russian Constructivism, 
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Pietro Lorenzetti: A Chronology 


Hayden B.J]. Maginnis 


In récent years a slowly growing bibliography has increased 
our understanding of Sienese trecento painting, and yet the 
oeuvres and chronologies of major artists remain issues of 
hot dispute.? No case better illustrates this situation than 
that of Pietro Lorenzetti. A half century ago, E. DeWald, 
E. Cecchi, and G. Sinibaldi produced studies of the painter, 
but none of these established a scholarly consensus about 
his autograph production or its chronological order; and 
when the contemporary student turns to recent surveys of 
the trecento, he discovers a bewildering disparity of opin- 
ion, a series of discussions in which all but the dated pic- 
tures slide along the chronological scale, and specific attrib- 
uted works surface but to vanish.? Perplexity only increases 
when we realize that it should be possible to overcome the 
disagreement regarding Pietro, for we now know some- 
thing of other artists and trends in the period and we have 
four dated and signed works by him spanning twenty-two 
years of his career. It is precisely this kind of framework 
— a series of major, distinct, and temporally dispersed 
works — that we generally consider the ideal starting point 
for stylistic definition. Indeed, I would contend that this is 
the case. 

Pietro Lorenzetti presents us with a problem typical of 
those we encounter in dealing with trecento painting. 


Much of the material in this article is drawn from my doctoral disser- 
tation, “Pietro Lorenzetti and the Assisi Passion Cycle” (Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1975), although that dissertation was written before new technical 
evidence clarified the relative chronology of the decoration of the Lower 
Church at Assisi. Moreover, having had the opportunity to rethink some 
of the problems, I have both elaborated upon and slightly altered some 
analyses and conclusions from the earlier work. I should like to express 
‘my great debt to the late Professor Millard Meiss who was my supervisor 
and to Professor Howard Davis who has made many useful suggestions. 
The late Padre Giuseppe Palumbo O.FM., Professor Leonetto Tintori, 
Professor Enzo Carli, former director of the Soprintendenza delle Belle 
Arti in Siena, and Dott. Alberto Cornice of the same organization deserve 
thanks “or facilitating my research in Italy. Professor C.H. Smyth has 
been both helpful and supportive. Among the institutions to which I owe 
particular thanks are the Canada Council and Harvard University. Both 
provided grants so that 1 was able to complete the research for and writing 
of my dissertation in Italy, close to my subject matter. To the President 
and Fellows of Harvard University and to the Advisory Committee of 
Villa I Tatti, Harvard’s Center for Italian Renaissance Studies in Florence, 
I am incebted for two appointments to that institution. The entire I Tatti 
staff has my greatest appreciation and heartfelt thanks. 


1H.B.J. Maginnis, “The Literature of Sienese Trecento Painting: 1945- 
1975," Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, xx, 1977, 276-309. As this report 
contains a bibliography of the recent literature on Pietro, I have confined 
the concluding bibliography to frequently cited material and important 
early publications. : 

2 See concluding bibliography. More recent literature devoted to Pietro 
has likewise produced no consensus. See C. Brandi, Pietro Lorenzetti: 
Affreschi nella Basilica Inferiore di Assisi, Milan, 1957; E. Carli, Pietro 


Although five of his signed pictures are extant (one undated) 
and a number of documentary notices refer to him, these 
provide but the skeletal framework of his career. We lack 
even the most basic biographical facts, the dates of his birth 
and death. A lost inscription, recorded first in the seven- 
teenth century, told us he was the brother of Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti, but the oft-repeated claim that Pietro was the 
elder is only speculation, albeit a reasonable hypothesis.’ 
The one fact that we know about him as an individual is 
that he probably did not read Latin.‘ Nor are the standard 
early secondary sources of much assistance. While Ghiberti 
bestowed high praise on Ambrogio, he did not so much as 
mention Pietro. Vasari, who misread the signature of the 
Madonna and Child now in the Uffizi as “PIETRO LAUR- 
ATI DE SENIS,” provides comparatively little useful infor- 
mation. Of the eight works he specifically described, five 
are lost or untraced and one, the Thebaid of the Campo- 
santo in Pisa, is clearly not the work of Pietro.’ Thus in 
any attempt to offer solutions to the problems of attribu- 
tion and dating, the bulk of the evidence must be drawn 
from stylistic analysis. Here we are on firmer ground than 
might seem to be the case. Like his fellow artists, Pietro 
was a master craftsman. With the passing of years, his style 
changed, but it did so gradually rather than abruptly. This 


Lorenzetti, Milan, 1956; idem, I Lorenzetti, Milan, 1960; M.E. Fink, “Pie- 
tro Lorenzetti: A Monograph,” Ph.D. diss., University of Missouri- 
Columbia, 1970, two important articles by C. Volpe in the bibliography, 
and C. Volpe, Pietro Lorenzetti ad Assisi, Milan, 1965. For other litera- 
ture, see the article cited in note 1. A vivid sense of the confusion comes 
from comparing the discussions of Pietro Lorenzetti in the four following 
general works: J. White, Art and Architecture in Italy, 1250-1400, Har- 
mondsworth, 1966; R. Oertel, Die Frühzeit der italienischen Malerei, 
Stuttgart, 1966 (translated as Early Italian Painting to 1400, London, 1968); 
A. Smart, The Dawn of Italian Painting 1250-1400, Oxford and Ithaca, 
1978; and B. Cole, Sienese Painting from Its Origins to the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, New York, 1980. 


3 The inscription, once found on the façade of the Ospedale in Siena, was 
recorded by Ugurgieri, u, 338, as reading “HOC OPUS FECIT PETRUS 
LAURENTII ET AMBROSIUS EIUS FRATER M.CCC.XXX.V.” The 
inscription seems to be quoted, albeit with a date of 1337, by F. Chigi in 
1625-26. (See F. Chigi, “L'elenco delle pitture, sculture e architetture di 
Siena compilato nel 1625-26,” ed. P. Bacci, Bulletino senese di storia patria, 
n.s. x, 1939, 302.) It is also recorded by G. Pecci, Raccolta universale di 
tutte l'inscrizioni ... di Siena, terzo di città (1730), Siena, Archivio di 
Stato, D.4, fol. 72v. 

4 This conclusion can be drawn from a document published by P. Bacci 
(p. 92) that records payment of “j lib. a maestro Ciecho de la gramatica 
che trasse la storia di san Savino in volgare per farla ne la tauola” of the 
Birth of the Virgin that Pietro executed for the Duomo of Siena. See dis- 
cussion of this work below. 


5 Vasari, 144. 
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1 Pietro Loren- 
zetti, Arezzo 
Polyptych. 
Arezzo, Sta. 
Maria della Pieve 
(photo: Brogi) 


pattern of development was determined in part by the tra- 
ditional and standard nature of his subject matter, in part 
by the expectations and responsibilities attendant upon the 
painter's social role as a craftsman, and, in part, by the 
working procedures and nature of his materials. We are 
treating of frescoes and panel paintings executed in tem- 
pera; both required considerable time and care in planning 
and execution. For the critic, these circumstances provide 
an added advantage. When individual works required such 
time and attention, we may reasonably expect a fairly con- 
sistent level of quality in the output of a single artist. 
The following pages present a stylistic interpretation of 
Pietro Lorenzetti’s work that, I trust, will lead to a con- 
vincing chronology. Thus discussion is confined to those 
works I consider autograph or, at least, executed under Pie- 
tro’s direct supervision. The main body of the text is 
divided into three sections, dealing with (1) the signed and 
dated pictures; (2) other panels and frescoes; and (3) the 
Assisi Passion cycle. Based on the evidence of the secure 
works, the first section will provide guidelines for the dis- 
cussion in the second part. The question of the date and 
authorship of the Assisi frescoes is far more complex and 





more frequently debated than any other issue, and yet our 
understanding of Pietro would be incomplete without some 
consideration of this major project. It is, however, a prob- 
lem that can only be resolved within the broader frame- 
work established by the first two sections. The conclusion 
will present some general observations suggested by the 
material. 


I 

Four pictures by Pietro survive that are signed and that, 
on the basis of inscription or documents, can be dated: the 
Arezzo Polyptych, the Carmelite Altarpiece, the Uffizi 
Madonna, and the Birth of the Virgin now in the Siena 
Opera del Duomo. Of these, the earliest is a polyptych 
(Figs. 1-3) commissioned by the local bishop, Guido Tar- 
lati, on April 17, 1320, for the high altar of Sta. Maria della 
Pieve, Arezzo.’ It carries a signature of somewhat unusual 
formulation: “PETRUS LAURE(N)TII HA(N)C PI(N)XIT 
DEXTRA SENE(N)SIS,” but no inscribed date, and we can 
only assume that it was completed within a year or two of 
the original commission.* Through the centuries it has been 
deprived of the large, decorated pilasters that once ter- 





2 Detail of Fig. 1 (photo: Brogi) 


minated the altarpiece on either side, of internal pilasters 
and finials, and of its predella.” The format derives from 
Duccio’s Polyptych No. 47 in the Siena Pinacoteca, but it 
departs from this prototype both in the inclusion of nar- 
rative scenes, the Annunciation and Assumption, on the 
central axis, and in its display of greater concern for visual 
unification. In No. 47 the unbroken vertical pilasters 
between the panels and the differing levels of the horizontal 
moldings suggest an additive approach, an impression 
heigntened by the handling of the uppermost pinnacles. 
Thus while the artistic conceit is that of a unified space, 
the construction of the polyptych emphasizes five major 


6 Given the purpose and size of this article, it is impossible to discuss all 
the works that have been attributed to Pietro over the years. The most 
problematic group of pictures often given to the painter is that of the 
Master of the Loeser Madonna. For this artist, see Maginnis, 1980. As 
that article contrasts the production of a close associate with that of Pie- 
tro, i: may be helpful in clarifying the artistic personality of the latter. I 
have also excluded discussion of the fictive altarpiece in the Orsini Chapel 
at Assisi, although this is, in my opinion, an early work either just before 
or related to the beginning of the Assisi Passion cycle. 


? The document is published by Bacci, 76-79, A. Mariotti, 35-36, and in 
the catalogue of Arte nell'Aretino, dipinti e sculture restaurati dal XIII al 
XVIII secolo, Florence, 1979, 33-35, See the fine entry by A.M. Maetzke 
in this catalogue, 26-36. In the recent restoration, the modern moldings 
whick, in the illustrations here, separate the five main panels and the 
modern columns of the Annunciation were removed. 


® I cwe to my colleague Professor G. Erasmi the suggestion that the “DEX- 


TRA’ used here is intended to mean “with his right hand,” suggesting he 
painted the work himself. While this may be the case, there is no question 
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3 Detail of Fig. 1 (photo: G.ES.G. Firenze) 


vertical sections. ? Pietro, however, tries to achieve greater 
integration and to produce a horizontal counterbalance to 
the vertical elements. While pilasters originally separated 
the panels, the main horizontal molding broke forward to 
run across the pilasters and continued, in the form of a 
truncated gable, above the Madonna and Child.“ The shape 
of this central gable, slightly varied, was then repeated 
above the Annunciation and over the pinnacles of the first 
tier. 

The concern with lateral cohesion similarly informs the 
disposition of the figures. Most noticeably, Pietro intro- 
duced pairs of spandrel angels with meeting wings; he has 


that assistants participated in the execution of at least the pinnacles. 


° The predella is mentioned by Vasari, 144-45. A reconstruction of the 
original form of the polyptych has been suggested by A. Mariotti and 
various portions are discussed by H. Hager, Die Anfänge des italienischen 
Altarbildes, Munich, 1962, 114, 154; M. Cammerer-George, Die Rahmung 
der toskanischen Altarbilder im Trecento, Strasbourg, 1966, 147-148: A. 
Preiser, 106-110; and G. Garner-von Teuffel, “The Buttressed Altarpiece: 
A Forgotten Aspect of Tuscan Fourteenth-century Altarpiece Design,” 
Jahrbuch der Berliner Museen, xxi, 1979. See also the reconstruction pro- 
posed by A.M. Maetzke (as in n. 7). 


10 Perhaps partially because Duccio recognized the visual tendency toward 
fragmentation, he bound the entire altarpiece, on sides and bottom, with 
a frame that locked the various portions within it. See J. White, “Mea- 
surement, Design and Carpentry in Duecio's Maesta, Part 11." Art Bulletin, 
Lv, 1973, 550, and figs. 57, 70. 


U The continuous molding around the pilasters was first noted by White, 
ibid., 552. 
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the four Prophets of the roundels gaze fixedly toward the 
Annunciation; and he draws the principal figures into close 
formal relation. Although the inward turning of the out- 
ermost figures was an established convention — it occurs 
in No. 47 — the use of gestures such that the innermost saints 
seem to point toward the central image was novel. The 
positions of the Baptist’s right thumb and the Evangelist's 
right first finger direct our attention to the Madonna and 
Child. At the left, Saints Donatus and John the Evangelist 
are associated only through their similarities of pose and 
silhouette, but the Baptist and Saint Matthew are linked 
by the continuity and repetition of line: the line established 
by the silhouette of Matthew's upper arm is continued 
through John’s forearm; the angle of Matthew’s forearm is 
continued in John’s belt; and the edge of John’s mantle, 
over his left shoulder and arm, is echoed in the edge of the 
drapery fold across Matthew’s chest. Finally, the general 
sweep of drapery folds in the Evangelist’s and Baptist’s gar- 
ments moves the eye toward the central panel. 

This new concern with creating visual relationships 
among the figures is combined with innovations in the 
description of the individual saints. Through the definition 
of broad drapery planes, the plastic rendering of the heads, 
and the compact, closed silhouettes, they acquire both 
weight and presence. Moreover, they possess a completely 
new capacity for action, a new organic structure, and a 
rare spiritual intensity that set them apart from the figures 
of contemporary masters. Placed at varying angles to the 
picture plane, they turn their heads to one side and then, 
with the sole exception of Matthew, cast their glances in 
an opposite direction, as if responding to sudden thought.” 
Such a complex and successful integration of varying body 
stance, head position, and glance constituted a remarkable 
achievement in 1320 and surely stems from careful study 
of Giovanni Pisano’s figures from the Siena Duomo facade, 
where the figures are infused with a closely related mobil- 
ity, immediacy of action, and organic unity, and even bear 
similar facial expressions of passionate intensity. In near- 
contemporary Sienese painting, in works such as Simone 
Martini’s Pisa or Orvieto Polyptychs, the saints possess lit- 
tle of this dynamism; rather, they tend to maintain an axial 
alignment of torso and head, while their eyes usually look 
directly forward and their facial features preserve a gentle, 
reflective calm.4 

Pietro's preoccupations with figural movement, formal 
coherence, and emotional expressiveness reach a climax in 
his central panel where all serve to define the affection unit- 
ing the Madonna and Child (Fig. 2). The skillfully modeled 
and vividly animated faces share the intimacy of the fig- 
ures’ placement. The lower part of the Madonna's body 
remains parallel to the picture plane; the upper portion 


12 The differences that appear in the figure of Saint Matthew are surely 
a result of his place at the extreme right of the altarpiece. His stance and 
the direction of his glance are intended to provide closure after what has 
been, presumably, the beholder’s left-to-right reading of the polyptych. 
It is likely for the same reason that the visual links created between Mat- 
thew and the Baptist are stronger than between Donatus and the Evangelist. 


13 See G. Contini and M. Gozzoli. L'opera completa di Simone Martini, 


turns so that her left shoulder is set back into the picture 
space to accommodate the Child; and her head turns still 
further so that she looks directly into his eyes. In a less 
marked fashion, the Christ Child twists the upper portion 
of his body and then turns his face toward hers. This is but 
the most obvious means Pietro has employed to define their 
relationship. A series of motifs, primarily dependent upon 
line, binds the figures. The silhouette of the Child’s back 
is continued in the drapery over the Virgin's left arm and 
then related to a valley of deep folds over her thigh. A 
continuously circulating line, established in the Virgin's 
robes, locks the lower part of Christ’s body within it. From 
the right side of the Virgin's head, it swiftly descends along 
the mantle border to the Child’s hand; there it turns, sweeps 
across to her right hand where the direction is first halted 
and then broadens, and moves through the large swag of 
mantle lining. Upon reaching the Madonna’s left forearm 
the line is again turned by the thrust of her fingers which 
links it with the strip of mantle border above, and thus it 
returns to the head. There are other subtle forms of visual 
identification. The space between the Child’s chin and the 
Madonna's shoulder is a close approximation, reversed and 
inverted, of that between her neck and chin. The shallow 
S-curve of her neck and shoulder is reversed in the neck 
border of Christ's tunic, while in the folds that arise from 
his lap the general pattern and direction of drapery flow 
from the Virgin's right hand are modified and repeated. 
This brief analysis indicates a certain duality in Pietro’s 
approach, for the use of line to promote horizontal linkage 
among the larger figures and to unite the Virgin and Child 
creates surface patterns that partially neutralize the spatial 
force inherent in the treatment of the individual figure. In 
the case of the Madonna and Saint Donatus, spatial effects 
are further reduced by the large-patterned fabrics that tend 
to pull forms toward the picture plane. These ambiguities 
arise partially from Pietro’s desire to ensure an easy tran- 
sition from one panel to another and thus to maintain cohe- 
sion within the polyptych and partially from the sources 
he has adapted for his work. For example, the format of 
the altarpiece and to some extent the facial types of the 
saints are of Ducciesque origin, while the handling of the 
individual saints, as noted, owes a debt to Giovanni Pis- 
ano. The same is true of the central panel. The placing of 
the Madonna and Child represents at once the development 
of a type employed by Duccio in works like the London 
Triptych and, it seems, a pictorial translation of Giovanni's 
Madonna now in the Camposanto in Pisa. Furthermore, 
the unusual white mantle of the Virgin may represent an 
echo of Simone Martini's Madonna in the Palazzo Pubblico 
Maestà. In a related way, the scene of the Annunciation 
combines innovation with several Ducciesque specifics. The 


Milan, 1970, pls. vu-xr, xvrB-x1x. 


14 See C. Cattaneo and E. Baccheschi, L'opera completa di Duccio, Milan, 
1972, pl. vir, and A. Smart (as in n. 2), 98-99 and figs. 115-16. Smart 
comments on various aspects of Pietro’s relationship to Giovanni Pisano. 


15 See Contini and Gozzoli, pls. 1-11. 


conception of a two-room structure, stretching the entire 
width of the panel and fusing with the framing elements, 
is remarkable, but the ceiling coffering on the left shows 
no attempt at diminution in the size of the individual ele- 
men’s, nor is there an indication, either by tiling or shad- 
ing, of recession in the floor. These last features can be 
paralleled in scenes from Duccio’s Maesta.” It is a testi- 
mony to Pietro’s sophistication and masterly skill that these 
various sources are so blended within a fully developed 
personal style that the result is an integrated and cohesive 
whole. Nevertheless, this synthesis raises questions about 
Pietro’s heritage and about his artistic preoccupations in 
1320, which will be addressed below; but they need to be 
noted here because the character of Pietro’s second dated 
work is quite different. 

That work is the now divided Carmelite Altarpiece of 
1329 (Figs. 4-8), parts of which are in Siena, New Haven, 
and Pasadena. Full appreciation of the work depends upon 
our understanding that it was intended as a piece of Car- 
melite propaganda, and, indeed, that it represents one of 
the earliest and clearest uses of a major altarpiece for 
polemical purposes. The Carmelites claimed descent from 
Elijaa and his successor Elisha, and thus regarded them- 
selves as the one religious order that bridged the eras of 
both the Old and New Testaments. During the fourteenth 
century this assertion was frequently challenged, particu- 
larly by the mendicant orders, and it was not until 1447 
that the Papacy recognized the order's claims. The presence 
of both Elijah and Elisha, nimbed, wearing the Carmelite 
habit, and standing above a predella devoted to the history 
of the order, clearly indicates that the Carmelites of Siena 
were using this occasion of a new altarpiece to give visual 
form to their contended heritage. The Madonna is depicted 
as regina caeli, crowned, enthroned, and surrounded by 
heavenly attendants. Her upright, almost rigid posture 
imparts a hieratic quality to the image. By contrast the 
Child turns to recognize Elijah and to draw the attention 
of the beholder to the inscription on Elijah’s scroll. Saint 
Nicholas, patron saint of the Carmelite church in Siena, 
and the angels participate as heavenly witnesses as divine 
recognition is granted the Carmelite claims. 

The form that Pietro devised for the altarpiece was 
equally revolutionary and, although, to my knowledge, it 
was never precisely copied, it might still be described as 


16 The disproportionate relationship in scale of figures to architecture is 
not a sign of conservatism so much as a device to ensure the legibility of 
the scene at a distance. The treatment was particularly necessary as the 
Pieve is a large church with a choir raised several meters above the level 
of the nave floor. 


17 Campare, for example, Duccio's treatment of the ceiling coffering in 
scenes for the Maestà: Cattaneo and Baccheschi (as in n. 14), pls. xxxv, 
XLVI, XLVII. 


18 For the reconstruction of this work and bibliography relating to the 
programme of the altarpiece, see F. Zeri, “Pietro Lorenzetti: Quattro pan- 
nelli della pala del 1329 al Carmine,” Arte illustrata, No. 58, 1974, 146- 
156, and H.B.J. Maginnis, “Pietro Lorenzetti’s Carmelite Madonna: A 
Reconstruction,” Pantheon, No. 33, 1975, 10-16. Bacci (p. 60) had earlier 
suggested that Saints Agnes and Catherine of Alexandria belonged to the 
altarpiece. The main panel is signed “PETRUS LAURENTII DE SENIS ME 
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one of the most influential formats for Sienese altarpieces 
of the fourteenth century. The combination of a large, cen- 
tral scene with flanking full-length saints is related to a series 
of altarpieces created for the Siena Duomo: Simone Mar- 
tini’s Annunciation, Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s Purification of 
the Virgin, and Pietro’s own Birth of the Virgin (Fig. 10), 
as well as to other polyptychs where standing saints accom- 
pany an enthroned Madonna or an abbreviated narrative." 
To some extent the form represents a response to the 
demands of the commission, but when the entire work is 
compared with the Arezzo Polyptych it also appears as 
representative of a reorientation in artistic values, The 
continuous trefoil arcading atop the central panel serves a 
function similar to that of the rounded arches in the Arezzo 
work, With each unit placed above the head of a figure, 
the arcading draws angels and Madonna into lateral series; 
it emphasizes smooth, sequential rhythms that act as a 
unifying force. Above the female saints in the lateral panels 
the original bevelled moldings suggest that, as in the Arezzo 
Altarpiece, horizontal unification was stressed by the con- 
tinuation of the cornice around the intervening, lost pilas- 
ters. Pietro again uses pairs of spandrel angels. Otherwise 
the treatment of the side panels is fundamentally different, 
especially in enclosing the saints under steep lancet arches. 
Alone among Sienese artists of the third decade of the tre- 
cento, Pietro thoroughly understood the aesthetic impli- 
cations of this form; he saw that where the round arch in 
series creates a continuous arcade, the lancet arch with its 
downward thrust has an isolating property.” When we turn 
to consideration of the principal figures, the reasons for 
this choice become apparent. The greatest compositional 
change from 1320 is the introduction of full-length figures 
that stand in a freer space and on depth-measuring floors. 
In the male saints something of the intense facial expression 
remains and Saint John the Baptist again points to the cen- 
tral image, but the earlier dynamism is gone. Poses tend 
toward the monolithic, and heavier, calmer, fuller draper- 
ies stress the vertical. In short, Pietro’s preoccupation with 
the figure as an active agent has ceded to an emphasis on 
its solidity and space-occupying quality. He wishes to affirm 
the discrete mass and volume of the single figure and he 
therefore introduces the full-length type, with floors as 
space-measuring and weight-supporting bases and framing 
moldings that distinctly separate figure from figure. 


PINSIT A.D. M.CCC. XXVII ...” The last two “T's are lost but recorded 
in earlier literature. See my article cited in this note; p. 114, n. 8. 


1? The form was used by the painter, stylistically close to Niccolò di Segna, 
of the Resurrection polyptych in Borgo Sansepolcro, although there the 
lateral figures are only three-quarter length. In addition to the Duomo 
altarpieces, one might cite such a work as the polyptych of the Annun- 
ciation by Luca di Tommé in the Oratorio di S. Giovanni, Cascina. 


2 In the article cited above (note 18), I suggested that there are slight 
stylistic variations between the side panels and the central image which 
suggest that the project may have extended over a longer than usual time- 
span and that possibly a break occurred between the execution of the main 
panel and the laterals. But as the rounded arcading of the central panel 
seems as critical to the total effect as the use of lancets in the laterals, | 
do not think one should view the change as indicating a rethinking during 
the project itself. 
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The style and composition of the central panel likewise 
point to a new concern with spatially evocative forms and 
arrangements. The high, widely splayed sides of the throne 
make a strong spatial claim, as does the semicircular orga- 
nization of the subsidiary figures. In the lower area are a 
small step that raises the throne and the indication of a U- 
shaped platform on which Nicholas and Elijah stand, which 
serves as an introduction to the spatial fiction of the panel. 
These developments are conjoined with insistence on the 
solidity of the individual figure and with the almost total 
rejection of line as a unifying element. Instead of the con- 
tinuity of line from one figure to another, one finds the 
saints and angels related by repetition of pose and gesture 
and by their placement in the theoretical space; instead of 
the complex weaving of line between Madonna and Child, 
the figures are locked within the triangular form of their 
combined silhouette. 

These changes in design are accompanied by changes in 
the execution of specific features. Punched decoration has 
replaced the freehand tooling of the Arezzo haloes and panel 
borders. Draperies are heavier and softer, and fall about 
the figures with less decorative independence. At the same 
time, patterns of small, intricate design replace the large 
motifs of Saint Donatus's cope and the Madonna's mantle 
at Arezzo in an attempt to reduce the stress on surface. 
Where, in the earlier work, Donatus’ collar appeared 
slightly starched, here those of the angels and Saint Nicho- 
las look wilted. Similarly, the lively outline of the Virgin's 
veil has here subsided into a quieter mode. It is not, how- 
ever, merely a change in the quality of line that contributes 
to the new forms. Individual elements are no longer treated 
with the same graphic precision; highlights are more dif- 
fuse; facial features have lost their sharp, linear definition 
and tend to merge with surrounded areas. The rendering 
of hair and beards no longer relies on the accumulation of 
fine line, but becomes more impressionistic. Indeed, the 
change throughout is toward a more painterly handling of 
particulars. 

It has been suggested that the figures of the Madonna 
and Child are a reinterpretation of Tino di Camaino’s group 
from the tomb of Bishop Antonio Orso, now in the Museo 
dell'Opera del Duomo, Florence.” There are indeed strong 
similarities between the two works and, from the evidence 
of the Arezzo Polyptych, one might anticipate a continuing 
concern with sculpture. Yet one should not press the com- 
parison, for while there are contentual similarities, Tino’s 
work is by and large more linear in conception and can 
have offered Pietro little guidance at a moment when the 
latter's own concerns were with the development of a more 
painterly approach to the problems of form, and when geo- 
metric composition was replacing linear pattern as the 
major constructional element in his work. We are thus faced 
with a second altarpiece whose stylistic origins require 
explanation, all the more so as the Carmelite commission 
represents a significantly different approach from that 
embodied in the Arezzo Polyptych. On the other hand, a 


4 TJ. Pope-Hennessy, Italian Gothic Sculpture, 2nd ed., London, 1972, 
184f. and pl. 32. It is true, as Pope-Hennessy points out, that Pietro and 





4 Saint Agnes, Siena, Pinacoteca (photo: Artini) 


5 Elisha. Pasadena, Norton Simon Foundation (photo: 
Foundation) 


more readily intelligible relationship exists between the 
Carmelite Altarpiece and Pietro's third signed and dated 
work, the Madonna and Child with Angels, now in the 
Uffizi (Fig. 9). 

The panel, which carries the inscription “PETRUS LAU- 
RENTII DE SENIS ME PINXIT ANNO DOMINI M. CCC. 
XL,” has been cut at the top and at the sides, a reduction 
resulting in some loss of the angels’ wings, truncation of 
the upper part of the throne, and the almost complete dis- 
appearance of the cherubim once clustered at the summit.” 
We have only one clue as to the original shape of the pic- 
ture: above the upper angels’ heads, on either side, is a 
straight diagonal band of border punching. This suggests 
that the panel rose to a pointed apex or to a form resem- 
bling the upper portions of Simone Martini’s Saint Louis 
of Toulouse in Naples. If the panel once had shoulders, it 
seems unlikely that they increased the total width substan- 
tially. The frame is modern. 

As in the Carmelite Altarpiece, the principal objectives 
seem to be the creation of enhanced volume and an insistent 
space, but to achieve these effects Pietro employs a more 
highly articulated structure and a marked compression of 
composition. Even before the panel was cut there can have 
been little open area and little gold ground. The picture is 
an accumulation of specifics that both engender and mea- 
sure the picture space, a conception in which the throne is 


Tino must have known each other well, inasmuch as Pietro became guard- 
ian of Tino’s children after the latter's death in 1337. 





6 Madonna of the Carmelite Altarpiece. Siena, Pinacoteca 
(pheto: Artini) 


the critical element upon which most of the spatial rela- 
tionships are predicated. The supporting platform with its 
marked orthogonals and roughly parallel marbling leads 
us to the throne, which boldly frames the Madonna and 
Child. In contrast to the representation of the throne in the 
Carmelite picture, every attempt is made to indicate clearly 
the various components and their relationships. The 
embroidered drapery covers the back but not the arms of 
the throne; it folds over the cushion so that its edge is seen 
on both sides of the figures, and then it terminates before 
reaching the ground, so that the base moldings of the throne 
are visible. Instead of placing the Virgin’s head against an 
open field, Pietro raises the throne behind her and angles 


22 It would seem that this is the picture mentioned by Vasari (p. 144) 
among his additions to the 1568 life of “Pietro Laurati”: 


Da Pisa trasferitosi a Pistoia, fece in San Francesco, in una tavola a 
tempera, una Nostra Donna con alcuni Angeli intorno molto bene 
accommodati; e nella predella che andava sotto questa tavola, in alcune 
sterie, fece certe figure piccole tanto pronte e tanto vive, che in que’ 
tempi fu cosa maravigliosa; onde, sodisfacendo non meno a sé che 
agl’altri volle porvi il nome suo con queste parole: PETRUS LAURATI 
DE SENIS. 


Without notation, Della Valle (p. 204f.) repeats this passage. The Mon- 
tani-Masselli edition of Vasari (Florence, 1823-28, 141, n. 7) tells us the 
panel was by that time in the Uffizi, as does Romagnoli (11, 374-75) who 
adds, however: 


Scrive il cav. Tolomei nella sua Guida Pistojese a carte 138 che non gia 
inS Francesco di quella città stasse la tavola del Laurati, ma nella chiesa 
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7 Saint John the Baptist. Pasadena, Norton Simon Foundation 
(photo: Foundation) 


8 Saint Catherine of Alexandria. Siena, Pinacoteca (photo: 
Artini) 


the upper sides downward to suggest a visual horizon line 
at the level of her face. On either side, two pairs of angels 
are disposed to echo the angle of recession in the throne’s 
arms. 

The strengthened plasticity of the figures stems, in part, 
from the description of their garments: the angels now wear 
close-fitting draperies, as does the Child; the Madonna's 
robes fall more heavily than in the Carmelite panel and 
break in deep folds on the throne’s base. Here Pietro re- 
nounces the heavily jeweled borders on the angels’ tunics 
and even the fine-patterned fabrics of 1329, replacing them 
with solid colors enlivened with a minimum of ornament. 
This change is concomitant with a new emphasis on light 


soppressa di S. Bartolommeo presso i conventuali. Quest'opera è al 
presente nella Galleria di Firenze a cui la diede prendendo in cambio 
una tavola di Santi di Titi il fu senator Gio. Batta Cellesi, che ne era 
il proprietario. 


Strangely enough, it was not until the Ranalli edition of Vasari (Florence, 
1845-48, 1, 369, n. 2) that anyone commented on the incomplete mis- 
reading of the inscription which that writer had made. Ranalli then accu- 
rately quoted it in full. 

At some point the panel was badly overcleaned, and the subtleties of 
shading that would have come with Pietro’s final touches have thus been 
lost. In consequence the surface has a somewhat hard quality. The predella 
is lost and no extant panel can be associated with it. Some idea of the 
original composition can be derived from a panel executed by one of 
Pietro’s followers and now in the Perkins Donation to the Basilica of $. 
Francesco, Assisi. See G. Palumbo, Collezione Federico Mason Perkins, 
Rome, 1973, 63. 
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9 Madonna and Child with Angels. Florence, Uffizi (photo: 
G.ES.G. Firenze) 


as a determinant of form. Throughout the panel, variations 
in tonality suggest the effects of a strong light from the front 
and left, which illumines the inside of only one of the 
throne’s arms and provides firmer modeling of the angels’ 
heads. Herein also lies one explanation of the preference 
for solid-colored draperies, for they allowed Pietro unbro- 
ken areas in which to modulate his tones and thus to 
increase the volume of his figures. 

I believe that the compressed composition of this panel 
stems from the desire to eliminate areas of undifferentiated 
gold ground, and that this desire may well have arisen from 
Pietro’s planning of and work on the Birth of the Virgin 
(Fig. 10), commissioned in 1335.” It would thus be the nar- 
rative, rather than the iconic, image that first suggested the 
possibility of creating a more naturalistic depiction through 
the drastic curtailment of gold background. Once that deci- 
sion was made, Pietro could find adaptable models in the 
center of the front of Duccio’s Maestà or, as will be seen, 
in his own earlier production.*4 But the application of such 


23 Bacci, 90-91. 
24 See the discussion of the Cortona Madonna below. 


235 Examples can be found among works associated with the Master of the 
Loeser Madonna. See Maginnis, 1980. 

26 Bacci, 90-91. 

27 Ibid. A. Preiser (pp. 297-302) discusses the predella of the Birth, includ- 
ing a scene, tentatively identified by G. Kaftal as an episode from the life 


of Saint Savinus (London, National Gallery, No. 1113), and a panel of 
Christ Before Pilate in the Vatican Gallery. We know that the legend of 





an idea to the Uffizi panel was perhaps less than fortunate, 
for where the Birth possesses an architectural framework 
into which the figures are fitted, in the Uffizi panel the 
angels had to serve a dual function. Without surrounding 
framework and spatial foil, and relying solely on the depth 
cues provided by the throne, they had to generate the very 
space they were to occupy. Indeed it is only the correlation 
between the placement of the angels and the arms of the 
throne that prevents spatial conflation, and even then 
ambiguities arise. On either side, in the lower pair of angels, 
the halo of the outside figure overlaps that of the inner one, 
but the hair of the latter falls in front of the halo of the 
former. With respect to spatial logic, the two uppermost 
flanking angels cannot possibly see the Madonna and Child, 
although exactly that is suggested by the angle of their 
glances. Spatial ambiguities also occur in the Virgin's robes. 
On the left her mantle falls directly to the floor with no 
indication of encountering the seat of the throne. The bor- 
der that falls from the Madonna’s left wrist and the outside 
edge of the mantle lining remain uniformly parallel to the 
picture plane. One wonders if these factors came to play 
a greater part in Pietro’s later production. Certainly such 
features and even this composition (or one very close to it) 
became favorites of Lorenzetti followers working around 
mid-century.” 

The Birth of the Virgin, now in the Siena Opera del 
Duomo, carries the inscription “PETRUS LAURENTII DE 
SENIS ME PINXIT A. M CCC XLIL” but, as I noted, was 
commissioned as early as 1335.2 Originally the panel was 
flanked by side panels, now lost, of Saints Bartholomew and 
Savinus and the whole complex was placed above a pre- 
della.” This picture is unquestionably the most astonishing 
interior painted on panel during the first half of the tre- 
cento. As in the Arezzo Annunciation, the room stretches 
the entire width of the panel, but no longer is the sky 
depicted above. Instead, the upper areas in the arches are 
filled with architectural ornament. Painted to resemble 
exteriors and incorporated in a system that includes the two 
painted pillars and walls at the sides, these areas establish 
the plane in terms of which all depth is measured. Pietro 
was so intent on stressing this function that at the bottom 
of the picture the side walls and pillars are joined by a 
narrow sill over which we look into the adjoining rooms. 
We are thus confronted with a frame within a frame, a 
transition from the actual moldings of the altarpiece to the 
fictional space.” E. Panofsky, M. Bunim, and J. White have 
all discussed the spatial effects of the panel, placing primary 
emphasis on the systematic ordering of the internal ele- 


Saint Savinus was translated “per farle ne la tavola.” Although both pic- 
tures belong to Pietro's immediate circle, neither is from the master’s hand. 
The tentative identification of the London panel makes the association of 
the scene with the 1342 predella problematic. The Vatican panel can never 
have formed part of the predella as it is painted on the reverse with fictive 
marble, indicating that it was probably part of a diptych or triptych. See 
the exhibition catalogue, The Vatican Collections, The Papacy and Art, 
New York, 1983, 137-38. 


28 Of the original framing only the gilded moldings that surround the three 
apexes and the lower band containing the inscription remain. 


merts.”? They have noted that the orthogonals of the upper 
moldings along the walls of Saint Anne's chamber, those 
of the foot and head of the bed, and those of the bedcover 
and floor converge at a vanishing area, and that the pat- 
terns on the floor and on the bedcovering diminish in size 
as they recede from the viewer. It has been noted also that 
the eft bay, containing Joachim and his companion, is not 
included in the perspectival system of the other two bays; 
neitrer does its tiling diminish in size nor do the orthog- 
onas converge. The ground plane throughout retains a 
marked upward tilt. 

L t:le emphasis is ordinarily placed on this combination 
of radical innovation and conservatism in spatial treat- 
mert, and yet it is a combination crucial for the total effect. 
Pietro retains the earlier conventions of an upward tilt in 
the floor and a low viewpoint for the ceiling in order to 
enhance clarity. The floor tilt provides measured space for 
the infant Mary and the two midwives; the low viewpoint 
for the ceiling provides a view of ribbing and vaults that 
simultaneously measure the depth and, through repeating 
curves, tie the three units together. One of the clearest indi- 
cations that Pietro was quite consciously and subtly manip- 
ulating the spatial organization is his use of shifting view- 
points across the width of the panel. The architectural detail 
of tre painted apexes, the two pillars, and the parallel walls 
suggest that one is to view the picture from the center; how- 
ever, even within the central unit the viewpoint has been 
shif-ed slightly to the right, thus providing for the marked 
recession of the wall behind the head of Saint Anne's bed. 
Another slight shift occurs in the move to the right unit so 
that one sees more of the vaulting in that bay, while the 
trarsverse arch that should extend from the back wall to 
the foreground pillar is almost completely obscured. The 
illusion of regular vaulting is thus preserved, but the room 
is nd: broken into two distinctly separate sections. At the 
left, the viewpoint is shifted considerably to the left of the 
picture’s center, allowing for clear description of the figural 
placement, of two interior bays, and the exceptional view 
intc the brightly lighted courtyard beyond. Without these 
caref-il alterations, the entire picture would have broken 
intc parts and the spatial effect would have been almost 
totally lost. In a true centrally organized composition 
Joachim and his friend, like the two women at the right, 
would have been tightly squeezed between the outside walls 
and the central pillars and thus would have been drawn 
forward visually toward the picture plane. Within the set- 
ting as created, the two figures in each side compartment 
affirm the spatial recession established in the side walls. 
The boy who announces the birth and the large pitcher on 
the right prevent our vision from being drawn into the 
bacxground and, instead, help direct it to Saint Anne. 

The figure style of the Birth is very close to that of the 
Uffiz: Madonna: one need only compare the draperies of 
the woman on the extreme right of the former with those 


2° E. Panofsky, “Die Perspektive als Symbolische Form,” Vorträge der 
Bibliothek Warburg, 1v, 1924-25, 314, n. 46; M.S. Bunim, Space in Medi- 
eval Painting and the Forerunners of Perspective, New York, 1940, 149f.; 
J. Waite, The Birth and Rebirth of Pictorial Space, London, 1959, 99f. 
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10 Birth of the Virgin. Siena, Opera del Duomo (photo: Insti- 
tuto Centrale del Restauro, Rome) 


of the angels in the Uffizi panel to discover close similar- 
ities; the faces show the same developments in modeling. 
Moreover, one notes related ambiguities or fluctuations in 
the figural articulation. Here the figure of Saint Anne is 
remarkably plastic and her robes lend clear definition to 
the anatomy beneath. On the other hand, in figures like 
the midwife on the right, the form has been simplified by 
a consolidation of the silhouette.” 

These four works, the Arezzo, Carmelite, Uffizi, and 
Opera del Duomo Altarpieces, provide four secure points 
of reference for Pietro’s stylistic development. They doc- 
ument changes in technique and design which, though they 
would not have seemed radical in other eras, represent sub- 
stantial rethinking of basic objectives for an early trecento 
painter. The most dramatic changes occur between 1320 
and 1329: punched decoration replaces the earlier free-hand 
tooling; a precise and linear definition is replaced by a more 
painterly manner; concern for linear surface design is 
reduced and replaced with an emphasis on the space-occu- 
pying properties of the human figure and on geometric 
composition. From the last of these is generated a sharper 
awareness of pictorial space, and this in turn leads, I pro- 
pose, to the investigation of images in which neutral gold 
ground is almost entirely eliminated. Since these obser- 
vations, based on dated pictures separated by years, only 
provide a fragmentary view of Pietro’s development, con- 
sideration of the undated but autograph works is essential 
for a fuller understanding of his career. 


3° The tendency, seen here, to align the silhouette of various parts of the 
body so as to create an almost unbroken contour is also seen in the far 
side of Joachim. 
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11 Madonna and Child. Castiglione d'Orcia, SS. Stefano è 
Degna (photo: Soprintendenza Gallerie, Siena) 


H 

In the following section, it is assumed that where there 
is no substantial borrowing from the works of another 
painter and where the argument can be supported by tech- 
nical evidence, the increased complexity of one image rel- 
ative to another suggests a later date. “Complexity of 
image” here refers not to the quantity of things shown but 
rather to the range of artistic problems embodied in a single 
work and their treatment. The authenticated pictures also 
permit the inference that even if the painter may rework 
an earlier conception he will do so at least partially with 
the aim of solving a problem or elaborating a conceit posed 
in an earlier case. Finally, since I have deduced a fairly 
consistent level of quality from the secure works, there is 
no reason to attribute to Pietro himself the innumerable 
awkward and infelicitous pictures too often associated with 
him.*! In the course of the following discussion, the evi- 
dence for these assumptions and further indications of how 


31 For a classic instance of such association, see Maginnis, 1980. 


32 This was a mistake made by DeWald and one that has been repeated 
in many discussions of the artist. There are, of course, numerous excep- 
tions. Among the most important: Volpe, 1951: Meiss, 1956; and Volpe, 
1960. 


33 This work has recently been restored. See the catalogue of the Mostra 
di opere d'arte restaurate nella province di Siena e Grosseto, 1, Genoa, 





they have been used should emerge. 

It is often erroneously supposed that Pietro’s first signed 
and dated work, the Arezzo Polyptych, was also his earliest 
production.” The sheer size and sophistication of the 
Arezzo Altarpiece, as well as the importance of the com- 
mission, make this hypothesis unlikely, and indeed several 
extant pictures can be dated before 1320. Composition, the 
treatment of the haloes, and the handling of specific forms 
all suggest that the earliest of these is the Madonna and 
Child from the church of SS. Stefano e Degna in Castig- 
lione d'Orcia (Fig. 11).** One immediately perceives a strong 
Ducciesque influence; in fact, the composition must ulti- 
mately derive from a model like the Stoclet Madonna by 
Duccio.*4 Several features are common to both. The broad 
form of the Virgin gives her a commanding presence; dec- 
orative ornament is kept to a minimum. The striated man- 
tle edge around her face establishes a rapid, staccato rhythm 
which draws the beholder’s attention; then the edge sud- 
denly transforms itself into a single gold line sweeping 
across her breast toward Christ. The garment borders in 
both panels act as simple closures, defining elements that 
separate area from area. The placing of the Virgin's right 
hand in the central foreground is a standard Ducciesque 
device that, in combination with the position of her head, 
marks the central axis of the painting. The fall of draperies 
over the Madonna’s wrists is similar in both pictures. A 
further connection with Duccio is suggested by the simple 
decoration of the tooled rather than punched haloes. The 
main band of the Virgin's halo is incised with a trefoil motif 
extending in two surrounding leaf-like patterns against a 
hatched ground, while the wide exterior band contains a 
rinceau pattern that often appears in Duccio’s work but 
never again in Pietro’s. The reliance on Ducciesque prec- 
edents (stronger here, as will be seen, than in any other 
panel) is not the only fact that suggests an early date and 
perhaps one not far from the painter's apprenticeship. The 
unusual, and unsuccessful, use of a silver rather than gold 
ground suggests an early experiment; it was not repeated.” 

It is precisely the strong similarities with the pictorial 
vocabulary of the older master that serve to accentuate Pie- 
tro’s innovations in form and content. For all the interest 
that Duccio displayed in the emotional lives of his figures 
in small devotional panels or in the Passion scenes of the 
Maestà, never in his larger representation of saints, nor in 
his larger Madonnas, did he achieve that reflection of tuti 
consciousness which can be found in Pietro’s work. His 
figures remain otherworldly, withdrawn creatures of con- 
templation rather than experience. With the Castiglione 
d'Orcia Madonna, an original intensity of expression and 
a new complexity of reaction enter Sienese painting. The 
Virgin's features, confidently drawn, blend an awareness 


1979, 49-51. Max Seidel, author of the catalogue entry, remains undecided 
as to whether the work dates before or after 1320. I illustrate the work 
in a photograph taken before the most recent restoration as, | believe, «t 
more accurately reflects the original character of the work. 
34 See E. Carli, Duccio di Buoninsegna, Milan, 1961, fig. 7. 


35 Mostra di opere d'arte restaurate, 1, 49-50. This is the only known 
instance of Pietro’s using a silver ground for a panel. 


of the beholder with pensive reflection. Christ leans his head 
back and, with questioning glance, looks up to the Virgin. 
In this relationship the Madonna’s role as intercessor is 
defined, and the implication of future action determined 
by the relationships between the beholder and the Virgin 
and Child gives the panel a potentially narrative aspect: 
this is an objective that Pietro will later explore in works 
such as the Johnson and Carmelite Madonnas (Figs. 6, 23) 
and in the fictive altarpiece at Assisi (Fig. 39). Developing 
a form that carried the possibility of such complex inter- 
action meant departing from tradition. Duccio, his imme- 
diate circle, and even Simone Martini long remained influ- 
enced by an older practice (already established in the works 
of Guido da Siena) that sought to introduce an increased 
spontaneity and naturalism into the portrayal of Madonna 
and Child without entirely abandoning the iconic quality 
of the image. Thus we often find that while Christ’s head 
turns toward the Madonna his body remains essentially 
parallel to the picture plane.* In this early work Pietro 
rejects that convention; the Child is seen in almost complete 
profile.” The artist introduces a marked differentiation of 
form appropriate to the varying behavior and role of each 
figure in the panel. It is this distinction which provides the 
material of potential narrative, of both physical and psy- 
chological interaction between the figures. In that light it 
is significant that the Castiglione d'Orcia Madonna is the 
sole extant picture in which Pietro used the older formula 
of having the Child look at the Madonna while she gazes 
out at the beholder. 

Tke Madonna from Castiglione d'Orcia seems to have 
always been an isolated image. However, the Madonna 
from SS. Leonardo e Cristoforo in Monticchiello (Fig. 13) 
was once part of a polyptych that included three saints now 
in the Museo Horne, Florence (Fig. 14), and a female saint 
in the Musée Tesse of Le Mans (Fig. 12). The disposition 
of the figures suggests that Leonard(?) and Margaret(?) 
stood to the left of the central panel, Agnes and Catherine 
to the right.% The altarpiece very probably resembled Duc- 
cio’s Polyptych No. 28 in the Siena Gallery.” Pietro 
responded to the problem of unifying the composite struc- 
ture of the polyptych in a manner similar to his treatment 
of the Arezzo Altarpiece — although here the handling is 
less sophisticated. In each of the side panels the spatial 
recession is restricted, thus establishing a series of com- 
paratively shallow forms, predominately parallel to the 
picture plane, that carry our attention across the altarpiece 
from panel to panel until we reach the central image.“ Fur- 


°° This practice was to survive in Sienese pictures long after Pietro’s inno- 
vations at Castiglione d’Orcia. 

* The placement of the Child may have been influenced by a Madonna 
type used in the circle of Guido. See the Madonna and Child now in the 
Princeton University Art Museum. J. Stubblebine, Guido da Siena, Prince- 
ton, 1964, fig. 42. 


#8 DeWald (p. 145) first associated these panels. Only the panel in Le Mans 
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ther internal relationships are created in the similar, though 
reversed, poses of Saints Margaret(?) and Agnes, and in 
the placement of Catherine's arm to echo that of Agnes. 
In the central panel Pietro initiates a theme that will recur 
throughout his career: the exploration of the intimate rela- 
tionship between Madonna and Child, and he now exploits 
the expressive potential, latent in the Castiglione d’Orcia 
Madonna, of depicting the Child in the profile. Christ leans 
his entire torso forward, urging himself on the Madonna's 
attention. One hand clutches her shoulder while the other 
rests gently in her palm. The Virgin's glance is no longer 
directed to the viewer but turns to the Child in response 
to his striving. In the Virgin's robes the older border stria- 
tion has been renounced for more decorative edgings and 
the basic type of the earlier Ducciesque robes is laid aside. 
The mantle and veil more specifically define the form of 
the head; the swatch of green lining marks the position of 
her right shoulder; and the strip of fringe below serves to 
indicate the place of her elbow. These devices remain, how- 
ever, essentially cryptograms, a system of line and color 
area that defines the supporting forms more by implication 
than by modeling. In this way, the treatment of the prin- 
cipal image accords with that of the flanking saints. 
These panels and the one at Castiglione d’Orcia show a 
coincidence of morphological detail. Noses remain long 
with narrow, shallow nostrils. At the corner of the eyes a 
single upturning crease continues the line of the upper eye- 
lid. The treatment of the Child's hair corresponds with that 
in the preserved areas of the earlier work. Striking resem- 
blances are also found, for example, in the general descrip- 
tion of the Castiglione d'Orcia Madonna’s right hand and 
Saint Agnes's left. There is one significant change: the faces 
in the later work are fuller and a more elaborate system of 
shading and highlights enlivens the expressions and further 
integrates the features. Still other aspects reflect both the 
stylistic proximity of the two works and their relative chro- 
nology. In the Castiglione d’Orcia panel, Pietro introduces 
a color combination novel for its time. The Virgin wears 
the traditional blue mantle, but it is lined in a rather star- 
tling smoky salmon, while her tunic is a mauve rose. 
Christ's tunic is a fairly intense yellow with undersleeves 
in a rosy salmon. At Monticchiello, the Child wears a 
closely related yellow, the intensity of which is slightly 
reduced by the use of white highlights to enhance the mod- 
eling. His mantle is a slightly duller version of the salmon 
shade. Between the two works there has also been a change 
in the underpainting of the flesh areas. At Castiglione d'Or- 


has its original frame. This Madonna and Child was recently restored and 
included in the Siena Mostra di opere d'arte restaurate, 1, 52-54. 

% J. Stubblebine, Duccio di Buoninsegna and His School, Princeton, 1979, 
u, fig. 131. 

4 See the concluding section of this article and n. 82 below for comments 
on certain spatial discrepancies in this early work. 
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12 Saint Margaret (7). Le Mans, 
Musée Tesse (photo: Lauros- 
Giraudon) 


13 Madonna and Child. Montic- 
chiello, SS. Leonardo e Cristoforo 
(photo: Soprintendenza Gallerie, 
Siena) 


cia, it is of a distinctly greenish tinge in accordance with 
Ducciesque practice; at Monticchiello, a bluish tone is 
introduced, which gives the flesh a grayish tint; this latter 
treatment will become standard in Pietro’s work. The ha- 
loes of the Monticchiello Polyptych are all incised and of 
relatively simple design. Although the broken rinceau has 
disappeared, the pattern for Saint Catherine's halo is an 
elaboration of that used for the Castiglione d’Orcia 
Madonna. The design here employed for the Virgin and 
Saint Agnes is a close replica of that used for Saint Cath- 
erine on the front of Duccio’s Maesta (Fig. 15) and it thus 
seems unlikely that the polyptych is far removed from the 
period of 1308-1311.* One further fact about the haloes 
must be noted. The design for the halo of Saint Leonard(?) 
was changed after one unit had been executed in the pattern 
used for Saint Catherine’s. The new design, an alternating 
leaf, will again be found in slightly varied form in the halo 
of Saint John the Evangelist in the Cortona Crucifix (Fig. 
19) and in the surround banding of the Fogg Crucifixion 
(Fig. 21). 

We now come to the only signed picture by Pietro that 


41 The elaborate form and careful execution of halo designs indicate that 
Sienese painters viewed them as important elements in any work and it 
is thus unsurprising that they should have been subject to the same rapid 
changes as found in costume ornament. 


42 See the discussion of these works below. 





is undated, the enthroned Madonna and Child with Four 
Angels in the Museo Diocesano of Cortona (Fig. 16). It 
bears an inscription similar to that of the Arezzo Polyp- 
tych: “PETRUS LAURENTII HANC PINX(IT) DEXTRA 
SENENSIS.’”* The emotional tenor of the picture is close 
to that of the Monticchiello panel, but the artist introduces 
changes that make the image more persuasive. Christ is set 
higher so that his wrist and lower arm now rest easily on 
the Virgin's shoulder; both heads are set at the same angle 
and are seen in three-quarter profile, so that the figures gaze 
almost directly into each other's eyes and the viewer's 
attention is channeled into their visual field. The descrip- 
tion of the Madonna’s left hand suggests both the firmness 
of her grasp and the weight of the Child. Her right hand 
presses against his chest, as if to prevent his falling forward, 
and its position, with wrist between Christ's knees, under- 
lines the anatomical articulation indicated by the position 
of his feet. The type of throne, the placing of the angels, 
even the manner in which their hair is arranged and bound 
by circlets, are all highly reminiscent of the center section 
of Duccio’s Maesta. However, where Duccio masked the 


43 In many of the older photographs the inscription is obscured by a frame 
that is not contemporary with the panel. The frame has been removed 
and the panel restored. 





back and seat of his throne with drapery and cushion to 
ease the transition from the strong receding lines of the 
setting to the Madonna, here the throne remains un- 
adorned. This gives the setting a much more active role in 
the definition of the figures. The strong horizontals con- 
sistently bear some relation to the anatomy of the figures, 
indicating the position of the shoulders, echoing the placing 
of the Virgin's forearm and Christ's left thigh, marking the 
juncture of legs and torso in the Madonna, suggesting the 
position of her knees. So, too, the termination of the 
threne’s back at the figures’ shoulders throws the heads, 
set against the only open field of the panel, into special 
prominence. 

Several details of the panel are closely associated with 
the Monticchiello Polyptych: the angels’ robes and Christ's 
martle are fastened with large jeweled clasps resembling 
those on the robes of Saints Margaret and Agnes; the bor- 
ders of the angels’ tunics derive from a motif used on the 
Monticchiello Madonna’s mantle; the handling of the drap- 
ery over Christ's left shoulder is closely modeled on the 
description of the saints’ robes in the Polyptych. Yet in the 
Cor-ona picture, tonal gradation gives a clearer indication 
of the figural structure under the material. Other features 
establish the picture’s place between the Monticchiello and 
Arezzo Madonnas. Compared with the former, there is a 
greater individuation of forms. The Child’s hair is described 


14 Saints Benedict, Catherine of Alexandria, and Agnes. Florence, Museo Horne (photo: G.ES.G. Firenze) 
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as a mass of separate curls rather than as a series of long 
waves arising from the forehead; the Madonna's veil is now 
of a finer, transparent material, rendered with a close grid 
of thin, white lines. At the lower edge of the Virgin's mantle 
is a border design that will appear on the Arezzo Madon- 
na’s mantle and that was adopted for the main banding of 
her halo (Fig. 3). The ermine mantle lining here makes its 
first, somewhat tentative, appearance. The Cortona haloes 
are more elaborate than those of the Monticchiello Polyp- 
tych, and although the Madonna's halo may represent a 
development from the design used for the Horne Saint 
Catherine, it is actually closer to the haloes of the Arezzo 
Saints John the Baptist and John the Evangelist. A variation 
of the angels’ haloes was employed for the figures on the 
second tier of the Arezzo Altarpiece and a decorative motif, 
used in the background border of the Cortona panel, 
appears in more developed form in the haloes of Saints 
Donatus and Matthew.“ 

While the Cortona Madonna brings us close to the date 
of the Arezzo Altarpiece, it seems that Pietro executed at 
least one other panel before undertaking the latter: a Cru- 


44 This motif is a Greek cross with rounded ends, internally incised with 
decoration. 
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15 Duccio, Saint 
Catherine, detail 
of Maestà. Siena, 
Opera del Duomo 
(photo: Alinari) 


cifix also in the Museo Diocesano, Cortona (Figs. 17-19) .45 
The form of the Crucifix with its star-shaped terminals is 
comparatively unusual. Although it occurs in the Simon- 
esque Crucifix in S. Casciano, it is primarily to be asso- 
ciated with the works of Segna di Bonaventura and his cir- 
cle: the Crucifix in the church of S. Francesco, Pienza; the 
Crucifix, No. 46, in the Siena Pinacoteca signed by Segna's 
son Niccolò; and most significantly the large Crucifix 
attributed to Segna himself in the Badia of Arezzo (Fig. 20). 
Comparing the last of these with the Cortona Crucifix, one 
feels that there might have been a direct connection between 
the two, for in addition to the general shape, specific aspects 
of the pictures seem similar. Compare, for example, the 
treatments of Christ's loincloth. The position of the Virgin 
and the clasped hands of Saint John suggest a derivation 
from the Badia Crucifix. In both, the narrow strips of dec- 
oration outlining the solid-colored cross behind Christ are 
almost identical, and there are close parallels in the figures 
of the crucified, for example in the profile of the waist and 
in the depiction of the rib cage.‘ 

Pietro’s constant concern with visual coherence deter- 
mines the forms here, just as in the Monticchiello Polyp- 
tych. Thus the angle of the Virgin's head is repeated in Saint 
John's and both are balanced against the equal but opposite 


4 The Crucifix came from the church of S. Marco in Cortona. We know 
nothing else regarding its provenance. Similarly, we know only that the 
Madonna and Child came to the museum from the cathedral. 


#6 Segna is documented as being in Arezzo on July 27, 1319, and scholars 
such as P. Bacci (Fonti e commenti per la storia dell'arte senese, Siena, 
1944, 9-12) have dated the execution of his Crucifix to that period. The 
question of the direction of influence here is complex, but the observations 
that Pietro’s work seems to introduce new elements such as the gold back- 
ground for the main body of the cross (while Segna employs the standard 
Ducciesque “textile” background), that Segna's commission was probably 
the more important, and that Segna himself was older, seem to justify the 
hypothesis that Pietro based his work on Segna’s. I must, however, express 





angle of Christ's head. The general movement of the Vir- 
gin’s and John’s draperies carries our attention from the 
terminals of the cross toward Christ. Even within the main 
figure Pietro employs devices to concentrate our vision. 
From the cupped hands a distinct division between lighted 
and shaded areas along the arms creates a line that leads 
us back to the shoulders where the direction is altered by 
the line of muscle linking each shoulder and the chest. On 
the left, this line is broken by the fall of hair, but it finds 
an echo in the description of the lower rib cage on the right. 
The muscle line on the right is continued across the chest 
below the pectoral muscles and the original curve from 
shoulder to chest is repeated in the blood that gushes from 
Christ's side. The outer curve of his right thigh is repeated 
in the curve at the back of the left, and the swelling of the 
calves recalls the silhouette of the arms. At the same time 
the modeling of the flesh areas has evolved. 

The emphasis on unification of design and on the mod- 
eling of the figure of Christ indicates a date close to the 
Arezzo Polyptych. Two minor elements further support 
that contention. First, while the haloes are still incised, those 
of Saint John and the Virgin show a move toward punched 
decoration: the clusters of dots beyond the circumference 
of the haloes. This innovation also appears at Arezzo. Sec- 
ondly, the ornamental pattern used in the narrow deco- 
rative bandings of the Crucifix appears on Christ's tunic in 
the Arezzo Altarpiece. 

Two problematic pictures complete the list of panels that, 
to my mind, can be associated with Pietro prior to 1320: 
the small Crucifixion now in the Fogg Art Museum (Fig. 
21) and another Crucifix in Cortona (Fig. 22). The Fogg 
picture was first published by Millard Meiss with an attri- 
bution to Pietro (with assistance?).‘” As Meiss pointed out, 
the alternating leaf pattern on the broad background bor- 
der occurs in the halo of Saint John in the Cortona Crucifix 
(Fig. 18) and the three-leaf motif that repeats on the inside 
arches is found in the halo of the Cortona Madonna. Sev- 
eral other technical features support the connection with 
the Cortona works. Already noted are the clusters of seven 
punched dots that occur around the haloes of figures from 
the Crucifix and Arezzo Polyptych; here they appear cen- 
tered in the arches of the border. The style of the lettering 
on the cross’s titulus and the practice of dividing the 
inscription with a floweret can be paralleled in the titulus 
of the Crucifix.‘8 Even more fundamental are the close sim- 
ilarities between the figures of Christ, for in almost every 
specific the Fogg representation is a miniature version of 


some hesitation about the specific chronology. Unless there is a gap 
between the commission for the Arezzo polyptych and its execution (a 
possibility inasmuch as Pietro is recorded as having executed a fresco cycle 
in the Arezzo Pieve), it would seem likely that the Cortona Crucifix was 
earlier than 1319-20 and thus that Segna’s work is to be dated earlier than 
July 1319. 


47 Meiss, 113-123. See also Volpe, 1960, and E. Fahy, “Italian Painting 
before 1500,” Apollo, cvi, 1978, 383-85. 


48 As noted below, the same form is used for the titulus in the Assisi 
Crucifixion fresco. 


the Cortona type. Still more important than any list of spe- 
cific comparisons or description of particulars is the fact 
that both have a like emotional tenor, embodying an iden- 
tica. response to the crucified. Here the Evangelist becomes 
the sorrowful, meditative observer, assuming the Virgin's 
ro in the Crucifix. Now it is she who cannot endure the 
sight of Christ, and while she commands our attention to 
he- son with pointing hand, she turns away in grief and 
gazes out into a world that is neither ours nor that of the 
central event.* A sense of urgency and restless emotion is 
meintained throughout the panel, in the manner in which 
the angel sweeps in from the background, in the way Saints 
Clare (?) and Francis strain back their heads, and in the 
turbulence of the now badly damaged flights of angels to 
eitier side of the cross. And yet this energy is firmly con- 
trelled, as befits a devotional image. The broad, tooled 
background border provides a containing framework for 
the scene and establishes its distance from literal narration. 
The spacing of the figures is carefully measured; the regular 
rhythm of parts imposes a solemnity not broken by the 
emotions of the individual participants. 

Meiss was troubled by what he felt to be a variation in 
the level of quality throughout the panel. I cannot share 
his concern about the regular spacing of the figures (which 
seers fundamental to the intended effect) nor about the 
lacx of descriptive detail in the ground surface.* There are, 
nonetheless, elements that seem unexpected from the mas- 
ter. Saints Francis and Clare reveal a slight weakness of 
drawing; Saint John’s covered right hand reduces the legi- 
bil£y of the pose, and the cast of drapery over his hip is 
not entirely logical. The lack of comparable works from 
this period makes the problem difficult, but it may be that 
wh le the panel was designed and partially executed by Pie- 
tro an assistant also intervened. 

Workshop execution was surely involved in the second 
Cortona Crucifix (Fig. 22), a panel that has rarely appeared 
in tne Pietro literature and yet is of great historical interest. 
Altrough at first glance this might seem to be a fragment 
cut from a Crucifixion, it is, rather, an independent cut- 
away crucifix of the type we normally associate with Lor- 
enz> Monaco.*! The tempera has flaked at the edges but 
the original linen support can be seen to continue from the 
front to back at several points, and where the figure extends 
beyond the silhouette of the cross (in the areas of Christ's 
rigłt leg, hips, torso, and arms) the back has been shaped 
in low relief. Other particulars clearly point to the special 
natare of the work. The outside edge of Christ’s halo is 
raised by a rounded molding, a feature unknown in normal 


‘° This pose was also used for the Virgin in the panel of the Crucifixion 
attributed to Ugolino di Nerio in the Siena Pinacoteca, No. 34. See P. 
Torrti. La Pinacoteca Nazionale di Siena, i dipinti dal XII al XV secolo, 
Genca. 1977, fig. 54. 


% As noted below, we find the same lack of concern with defining the 
ground surface among the scenes in Assisi. 

5 According to a note in the Frick Art Reference Library (from infor- 
matier supplied by F. Hartt, June, 1947), the panel was discovered about 
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16 Pietro Lorenzetti, Madonna and Child Enthroned with 
Angels. Cortona, Museo Diocesano 


Sienese panel pictures; the now unpainted projection below 
Christ’s halo was originally the ground for his hair; and 
the blood from the wound in Christ's side drips down his 
torso and onto his abdomen. Similarities between the figure 
and the little image of the crucified below the Assisi fictive 
altarpiece (Fig. 40), as well as the incised halo, suggest an 
early date and it seems logical to associate the work with 
Pietro’s other activities in Cortona. Again, however, a 
weakness in the execution indicates that the realization of 
Pietro’s design was left to an assistant. 

These few works constitute all the known surviving panel 
paintings executed before 1320. The first autograph panel 
extant after the Arezzo Polyptych is the heavily repainted 
Madonna and Child with Donor in the Johnson Collection, 


1943 in a cloistered convent in Cortona and apparently was shown to U. 
Frocacci who attributed it to Pietro. C. Ragghianti (“Collezioni ameri- 
cane,” Critica d'arte, vi11, 1949, 78 and fig. 57) attributed the work to Pietro, 
possibly assisted, and said that it had been found in a wall cupboard of 
the Lower Church of the Gest (now the Museo Diocesano) in Cortona. 
For a fuller discussion of this work, see H.B.J. Maginnis, “A Lorenzettian 
Crucifix in Cortona,” RACAR, vit/1-2, 1980, 59-61. 
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17 Crucifix. Cortona, Museo Diocesano (photo: G.FS.G. 
Firenze) 


Philadelphia (Fig. 23). The composition represents Pie- 
tro’s first treatment of a theme later to be developed in the 
Carmelite Altarpiece, the relationship between the Child 
and a figure other than the Virgin.® Christ, now firmly 
seated on his mother’s knees, looks toward the small kneel- 
ing donor and bestows his blessing upon him; the Virgin 
supports the Child but her glance is directed away from 
the main action. The throne, now draped and decorated 
with areas of Cosmatesque inlay, is more modest in pro- 
portions than the one in Cortona. No longer does the Child 
wear a tunic and mantle; the latter has been excluded and 
his simple, close-fitting robe is belted at the waist in order 
to lend greater articulation to the body structure. Like the 
slower, less rhythmic outline of the Madonna’s veil, this 


32 Given the condition of the panel, it would be incautious to suggest that 
the dating is exact. On the basis of the halo designs and the stylistic affin- 
ities with the Arezzo polyptych, it certainly cannot be later than the early 
1320's. DeWald (p. 146) linked this panel with two spandrel angels then 
in the collection of Carl Hamilton, New York, and at that time combined 
with a Madonna and Child attributed to Niccolò di Ser Sozzo, which is 
now in Tucson (Samuel H. Kress Collection, K 1085). These spandrels 
were offered at auction recently at Christie's in New York: Friday, June 
12, 1981, lot 127, and they are now on loan to the Philadelphia Museum. 


53 The composition goes back, of course, to works like Duccio’s Madonna 
of the Franciscans in the Siena Pinacoteca, No. 20. 





18 Saint John 
the Evangelist, 
detail of Fig. 17 
(photo: Alinari) 


19 Detail of Fig. 
17 (photo: 
G.ES.G. Firenze) 





20 Attributed to Segna di Bonaventura, Crucifix. Arezzo, 
Badia (photo: Alinari) 


treatment foreshadows aspects of the Carmelite Madonna. 

The picture possesses a new spatial boldness that is no 
less remarkable or effective for depending on minor ele- 
ments. At the bottom of the panel the donor kneels on a 
small raised step while part of his habit falls on the floor 
below. The Child’s left hand comes forward into the plane 
of the donor and its position is measured by the way in 
which it obscures ‘he foremost part of the throne’s arm. 
Even Christ's halo, set against and covering a substantial 
part of the throne’s back and the small finial on the right, 
plays an active part in the spatial realization. Yet a lingering 
concern with surface design places the Johnson Madonna 
in the orbit of the Arezzo Altarpiece. The borders of the 
Virgin's robes are arranged to lead one’s glance to the Child; 
similarly the silhouette of the Madonna's left shoulder flows 
into the neckline of Christ’s tunic. The folds of that tunic 
move from the upper left to the lower right, away from 
the Virgin, and then curve along Christ's thigh to the leg 
which in turn points toward the donor. A deep fold in the 
Madonna’s mantle, its edges, and the edge of the drapery 
over the throne, all lead toward this figure. Placed so that 
he overlaps both the throne and the Virgin's robes, the 
donor is firmly related to the major figures and yet retains 
a visually separate identity. 

The condition of the Johnson Madonna complicates its 


54 On this work and the frescoes by Ambrogio, see G. Milanesi, “Gli 
avanzi delle pitture di Ambrogio Lorenzetti nel Capitolo di S. Francesco 
di Sienz,” Sulla storia dell'arte toscana, Siena, 1873, 357-361; G. Rowley, 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Princeton, 1958, 83-85. See also M. Seidel, “Wie- 
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precise chronological relation to another panel executed 
shortly after the Arezzo Polyptych, the Saint Leonard (Fig. 
24), now in the Abegg-Stiftung near Bern. For reasons that 
will become apparent below, I am inclined to place the 
Madonna earlier. Although the Saint Leonard is an impor- 
tant document of Pietro’s style in the early 1320's, it has 
rarely been discussed. It shares many features with the 
Arezzo Altarpiece. In facial detail and expression, the saint 
is a brother to the Arezzo Evangelist. His halo is a variation 
on that used for the Arezzo Madonna; the description of 
the drapery folds at his left elbow is almost a precise quo- 
zation of the treatment used for the Arezzo Saint Matthew; 
and a feeling for surface design remains. The sweep of the 
saint’s right arm descends to his hand where his fingers 
spread above the prisoner before him. The angle of his left 
forearm and hand directs our attention to the same point 
and, to ensure that the smaller figure does not go unno- 
ticed, a tree rises directly above his head. Yet a shift from 
the style of 1320 is indicated by the complete absence of 
angularity which is visible in the hands and silhouettes of 
the Arezzo saints. Saint Leonard's silhouette flows in broad, 
gentle curves and the dominant temper thus established is 
transferred to the description of his right hand. He has a 
striking presence and a monumental quality derived from 
his overpowering size, the manner in which he dominates 
the picture field, and from the increased bulk of accumu- 
lated, deep drapery folds over his arms and neck. Here one 
feels closer to the assertive masses of the Carmelite saints. 

The Saint Leonard is a critical indication of stylistic tran- 
sition, for it goes further than the Johnson Madonna in 
bridging the gap between the Arezzo Polyptych and the 
fresco of the Crucifixion in S. Francesco, Siena (Fig. 25). 
Now placed in the first chapel of the left transept, the fresco 
was moved from the chapter house of the same monastery 
during the mid-nineteenth century.% In the process it was 
cut down and much of the original color, executed a secco, 
was lost, leaving only the underpainting visible in several 
areas. The nearby Cappella Bandini Piccolomini contains 
two well-known frescoes by Ambrogio Lorenzetti, the 
Franciscan Martyrdom and the so-called Ordination of 
Saint Louis, which likewise came from the chapter house. 
It would seem natural to suppose that the decoration of the 
chapter house was carried out as a collaborative project by 
the two brothers, a supposition strengthened by the fact 
that on the basis of their separate stylistic development each 
artist’s work can be dated to the same period. G. Rowley 
convincingly argued that Ambrogio’s frescoes belong to the 
mid-1320's, before the painter's matriculation in the Flor- 
entine guild of the Medici e Speziali (1327). He also sug- 
gested that Pietro’s Carmelite Altarpiece must be later than 
Ambrogio’s scene of the Ordination inasmuch as the pre- 
della scenes involving Honorius III and Honorius IV from 
Pietro’s altarpiece appear to be based on Ambrogio’s 
fresco 5 The marked similarities between Saint John in Pie- 


de-gefundene Fragmente eines Hauptwerks von Ambrogio Lorenzetti,” 
Pantheon, xxxvi, 1978, 119-127. 


55 Tor illustrations of these scenes, see Maginnis, 1975. 
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tro’s Crucifixion and the Abegg Saint Leonard clearly point 
to a date for the former in the mid-twenties. Saint John can 
be recognized as a reinterpretation of Saint John from the 
Cortona Crucifix. He stands alone, looking away from 
Christ and the other bystanders. His grief is internalized 
and as in the Crucifix his clasped hands and lowered head 
reflect his mental state. But here the expression of sorrow 
is intensified by the introduction of a well-defined torus 
motif in the forehead and of lips parted to expose the teeth. 
The draperies are heavier, fuller, in the fashion of Saint 
Leonard's. 

No other work from the 1320's survives, with the excep- 
tion of the Carmelite Altarpiece; nor can Pietro's activity 
be further documented in works from the 1330’s.°° Thus it 
can be said that time and chance have left a relatively small 
group of autograph pictures and that the majority of these 
fall in the earlier stages of the painter's career. This cir- 
cumstance is, as will be seen, particularly fortunate. 


5% Three documents referring to a certain “Pietro dipentore” and dated 
October 24, 1330, July 8, 1333, and August 1333 were published by Bacci 
(p. 89) but none of these refers to an extant work and the association with 
Pietro Lorenzetti remains speculative. DeWald (p. 147) accepted three 
panels in the Siena P:nacoteca, Nos. 79, 81, 82, as autograph Pietro, but 
as the panels date from 1332, their quality speaks clearly of workshop 
execution and, I believe, design. Moreover, the portion of the inscription 
that DeWald interpreted as a fragmentary signature, ”... S LAURENTIUS 

.' employs the nominative case rather than the genitive “Laurentii” 
required in Pietro’s signature. In 1335 Pietro undertook to paint the Birth 
of the Virgin, completed only in 1342. Romagnoli (11, 362), citing Tizio, 
claims that there was a panel by Pietro in the church of S. Martino in 


21 Pietro Loren- 
zetti, assisted, 
Crucifixion. Cam- 
bridge, Fogg Art 
Museum (photo: 
Museum) 


22 Pietro Loren- 
zetti and assis- 
tant, Cut-away 
Crucifix. Cor- 
tona, Museo 
Diocesano 
(photo: G.ES.G. 


Firenze) 





HI 


The following discussion of Pietro’s activity in the Basil- 
ica of S. Francesco in Assisi is not comprehensive, but 
restricted to aspects that bear directly on the question of 
Pietro’s authorship and the chronological place of his work, 
and thus on the present topic of his oeuvre and develop- 
ment.‘ But first the controversy that surrounds the frescoes 
must be taken into account. 

The left transept of the Lower Church of S. Francesco is 
frescoed with a narrative cycle of Christ's Passion, twelve 
scenes, with elaborate borders, depicting events from the 
entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday to the Resurrection. 
In addition, the transept includes the scene of the Stig- 
matization of Saint Francis and, in the lower area, a fres- 
coed dado containing, among other features, a fictive altar- 
piece and half-length images of five saints. The lower central 
part of the Crucifixion was damaged by the installation of 
an altar in 1607, but from a sixteenth-century source we 


Siena executed in 1337; this has never been traced or confirmed by other 
sources. In 1337 and 1338 Pietro was licensed to carry arms in Siena (Bacci, 
93f.). The only major commission, beside the Birth of the Virgin, recorded 
for the 1330's was work on a series of lost frescoes that once decorated 
the facade of the Siena Ospedale and related events from the life of the 
Virgin. This problem is far more complex than the literature to date sug- 
gests. See my forthcoming article: “The Lost Façade Frescoes from Siena's 
Ospedale di S. Maria della Scala: New Literary Sources.” There is no work 
later than the Birth of the Virgin (1342) that can be considered autograph. 


5? | shall devote a separate article to more detailed consideration of the 
Assisi project. 





E 


23 Pietro Lorenzetti, Madonna and Child Enthroned. Philadel- 
phia, J.G. Johnson Collection (photo: Collection) 


knew that soldiers casting lots for Christ’s robes were 
depicted at the foot of his cross and that the dado below 
contained representations of four of Saint Francis’s com- 
parions.% Vasari divided the authorship of the frescoes 
among three painters: Giotto, Pietro Cavallini, and Puccio 
Capanna, and his attributions were generally accepted until 
1864 when G.B. Cavalcaselle took the major step of giving 


58 Fra Ludovico da Pietralunga, “Descrizioni della Basilica di S. Francesco 
in Assisi,” in B. Kleinschmidt, 115, 21. 


39 LA. Crowe and G.B. Cavalcaselle, A History of Painting in Italy, Lon- 
don, 1864, 11, 126-130. 


6 Ibid., Ind ed., London, 1885, u, 195. 


8 For example, H. Thode, Franz von Assisi und die Anfänge der Kunst 
der Renaissance in ltalien, Berlin, 1885, 278-79, who gave all the frescoes 
to a follower, and P. Schubring, “Die Fresken im Querschiff der Unter- 
kirche San Francesco in Assisi,” Repertorium für Kunstwissenschaft, xxii, 
189S, 1-12, who attributed them to Pietro and suggested a date around 
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24 Saint Leonard. Riggisberg, Bern, Abegg- 
Stiftung (photo: Abegg-Stiftung) 


the entire transept decoration to Pietro Lorenzetti.® Then, 
in the second edition of A History of Italian Painting, he 
went on to propose a date ca. 1320. Cavalcaselle’s attri- 
bution marked the turning point in scholarship concerning 
the Passion Cycle and it may be said that thereafter the 
frescoes and the name of Pietro Lorenzetti were firmly 
united, even if that union has taken diverse forms. 

In the last decades of the nineteenth century, writers dis- 
cussed the frescoes as a single ensemble, debating the date 
of execution and, occasionally, the question of whether Pie- 
tro himself or a follower had been their creator.“ But begin- 
ning in the early years of this century a tendency developed 
to separate groups of scenes from the series, assigning them 
differing dates and differing authors.‘? As the literature 
accumulated, diversity of opinion multiplied. A wide vari- 
ety of relationships between the frescoes and Pietro, assis- 
tants, collaborators, and followers was proposed and the 
dates suggested for the project or its supposed phases moved 
back and forth over a minimum of two decades.*? While 
it is impossible to reduce the complexity of the debate to 
single statements, it may be said that many scholars came 
to believe that the project had been initiated in the 1320's 


1317-20. 


#2 See, for example, A. Venturi, Storia dell'arte italiana, Milan, 1907, v, 
680-692; EM. Perkins, Vita di Pietro Laurati, Florence, 1912, 13, 16f., 21; 
L. Gielly, “Les Trecentistes Siennois: Pietro Lorenzetti,” La Revue de l'art 
ancien et moderne, No. 32, 1912, 456, 457, n. 1. 


8 Again, for example, see I.B. Supino, La Basilica di San Francesco d'As- 
sisi, Bologna, 1924, 178, 182; B. Kleinschmidt, 1, 280-81; DeWald, 152- 
54: E. Cecchi, 13, 25; C. Weigelt, Die sienesische Malerei des vierzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, Munich-Florence, 1930, 38, 44-45. 
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25 Crucifixion. Siena, S. Francesco (photo: Grassi) 


at the earliest and that the first frescoes in the narrative 
order were very likely to have been executed later than the 
others, probably by an assistant or follower. There seems, 
in retrospect, to be something bizarre in the intellectual 
contortions that led to this belief and yet its origins are not 
difficult to explain. On the one hand, the majority of opin- 
ions expressed occurred in contexts other than close exam- 
inations of Pietro’s career; on the other, most discussions 
of Pietro have been hampered by the widely accepted but 
unexplained assumption, mentioned above, that the Arezzo 
Polyptych is his earliest extant work. With the latter 
hypothesis as a starting point, one immediately encounters 
difficulties when considering the Assisi frescoes. Even a 
cursory examination of the scenes of the Entry into Jeru- 
salem (Fig. 26) through the Road to Calvary (Fig. 32) is 
enough to show that in figure style they sit very unhappily 
between the Arezzo and Carmelite Altarpieces; and yet 
most scholars acknowledged close similarities between the 
polyptych and the Assisi scenes of the Deposition (Fig. 36) 
and Entombment (Fig. 38). Obviously, one solution to the 
problem seemed to be found in separating out the trou- 
blesome scenes and assigning them to another period. This 
argument was further supported by the belief that the 
approach to narration in the first six narratives, with their 
accumulation of incident and elaborate settings, was typ- 
ical of an artistic trend in Tuscan painting toward mid- 
century. However, close comparisons were never forth- 
coming and the general thesis frequently depended on sim- 
ilar late datings for other undated monuments. 

The possibility that the frescoes were the result of two 
or more work campaigns carried out at differing times has 
recently been eliminated. An examination of the intonaco 
surface conducted by Professor Leonetto Tintori and the 
author during the spring of 1973 produced decisive tech- 
nical evidence regarding the methods and sequence of exe- 
cution.* The project proceeded in a regular and customary 
fashion from the top of the transept vault downward. The 
end wall of the transept, also completed in giornate running 
from top to bottom, was the last section executed. Tech- 


nical features consistently point to the conclusion that the 
cycle was the result of one continuous work campaign, for 
on the one hand the intonaco shows no indication of a 
major break having occurred during the work, and on the 
other hand (which is yet more important) the uniformity 
of technique points to the production of a single workshop. 
The giornate are consistently large throughout the cycle, a 
feature made possible by the comparatively extensive use 
of tempera. Only where the figures are tightly packed, 
where they stand side by side, do the sutures follow the 
figural silhouettes. Otherwise each giornata includes a por- 
tion of the background. In the Flagellation (Fig. 30), the 
Entombment (Fig. 38), and the frescoed dado, the mar- 
bleized surfaces were all executed in ironed secco su fresco. 
The pattern of execution in borders is uniform throughout; 
and in the Last Supper (Fig. 27), the Road to Calvary (Fig. 
32), the Deposition (Fig. 36), the Harrowing of Hell, the 
Resurrection, and the Stigmatization, parts of the main 
fresco field were included in giornate that also contain sec- 
tions of the framing borders. It is therefore impossible to 
separate the execution of the borders from that of the 
scenes, and there is no evidence to suggest that the borders 
were produced in various sections by different workshops. 
In sum, the technical evidence contradicts theories of more 
than one campaign; however, as to collaboration and dat- 
ing the original questions remain. 

One major difficulty in the discussion of any large fresco 
project is our ignorance about workshop procedures, par- 
ticularly as to the division of labor. Many scholars have 
suggested that work was parceled out so that the master 
painted the most important figures while secondary figures 
and/or settings were left to assistants. Various opportu- 
nities to study the surface of the Passion Cycle, the St. 
Nicholas Chapel, and the St. Martin Chapel in Assisi have 
convinced me that this view is inaccurate. Rather, there 
seems generally to have been a good deal of variation of 
procedure not only in the painting of the major figures but 
also in the execution of secondary figures and back- 
grounds. There is no question that a group of painters was 
involved in the Passion cycle; variations in quality make 
that more than apparent. Thus a reliable assessment of the 
cycle depends on consideration of those factors relatively 
unaffected by workshop participation: methods of com- 
position, treatment of settings, realization of pictorial 
space, and the character or tenor of narration. These reflect 
the controlling mind of the artist who planned the scenes. 

The first six frescoes in the narrative, the Entry into Jeru- 
salem through the Road to Calvary (Figs. 26-32), provide 
us with a natural starting point inasmuch as these were the 
first to be executed and the stylistic unity of this group has 
never been questioned. In these scenes the architecture of 
the settings has been tailored to fit the dimensions of the 
picture field. This is most noticeable in the Washing of the 
Feet (Fig. 28) where only a narrow band of blue at the 
top and at the left separates the frame from the painted 
interior, but it is equally true of the Last Supper (Fig. 27) 


o4 Maginnis, 1976. 





26 En‘ry into Jerusalem. Assisi, S. Francesco (photo: De 
Giovaani) 





28 Washing of the Feet. Assisi, S. Francesco (photo: De 
Giovanni) 


and the Flagellation (Fig. 30) where major architectural fea- 
tures are placed so as to fall completely within the frames. 
Even :n the outdoor scenes the description of the back- 
ground buildings is guided by a similar impulse. In the Entry 
into Jerusalem (Fig. 26) and the Road to Calvary (Fig. 32), 
all the various structures terminate just below or just at the 
upper border, and in the Betrayal (Fig. 29) the walls of 
Jerusalem fit neatly into the upper left corner of the fresco. 
This procedure at once provides an easy transition from 
the framing elements to the narrative action and, by relat- 
ing the scenic content to the physical definition of the fresco, 
it establishes the visual integrity of the individual scenes. 
The latter ambition is also advanced by the figural dis- 
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29 Betrayal. Assisi, S. Francesco (photo: De Giovanni) 


position, planned so that the single figures are incorporated 
within larger motifs that are themselves fully contained 
within the picture field. In the Entry (Fig. 26) a double row 
of figures moves forward from the middle distance on both 
sides, arranged on a swiftly descending landscape that 
clearly establishes the sequence of heads so that they form 
a link not only with the background but also with the upper 
areas of the scene. This ostensibly convex formation is 
answered by a concave form created on the left by the fore- 
ground rock, Judas, and Peter and on the right by the two 
foremost Jews and the disrobing children. Christ is placed 
at the center of this double motif. In the Last Supper (Fig. 
27), the major figures are gathered in a circle, seen in depth, 
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30 Flagellation of Christ. Assisi, S. Francesco (photo: De 
Giovanni) 


31 Detail of Fig. 
30 (photo: De 
Giovanni) 





and arranged so that while Christ is at the back his prom- 
inence is assured. In the Betrayal (Fig. 29) Christ is framed 
by the soldier on his left and Judas on his right and is thus 
set apart from the turmoil of the secondary figures. The 
placement of the Apostles in the Washing of the Feet (Fig. 
28) echoes the form of the architecture, as does the arrange- 
ment of Pilate and his guards in the Flagellation (Fig. 30). 
And in the Road to Calvary (Fig. 32) the procession of 
figures is firmly contained by Saint John at one side and 
the soldiers on the other. 

It is evident, however, that while both figures and archi- 
tecture have been composed in a fashion that stresses the 
formal completeness of each scene, there are also indica- 


6° A similar, though less developed, use of the city wall to justify changes 
in scale is found in Duccio's Entry into Jerusalem from the Maestà. See 
comments below in Section 1v. The close connection between the Assisi 





32 Road to Calvary. Assisi, S. Francesco (photo: De Giovanni) 


tions of a space that lies beyond our vision. Primarily these 
indications take the form of architectural features, land- 
scape elements, or figures cut by the frame. The most star- 
tling example of this kind of curtailment occurs in the 
Washing of the Feet where at the right only the edge of the 
halo belonging to the otherwise absent twelfth Apostle 
appears. Very similar concerns are expressed in the creation 
of spatial depth. The architectural elaboration of Jersualem 
in the Entry into Jerusalem and Road to Calvary is remark- 
able, and in both cases the city wall has been skillfully used 
to justify the radically different scale of figures and archi- 
tecture.“ In the Betrayal and the Road to Calvary trees rise 
from the far sides of the hills; in the former the various 
rock spurs are used as landscape screens that mark and 
measure the space. Yet a certain spatial reserve is also evi- 
dent. The interiors are merely deep enough to accommo- 
date the figures and the landscapes and townscapes are con- 
tained within what is the middle distance of our normal 
visual field. 

The highly discursive character of these first six frescoes 
has often been noted. The Entry, for example, contains a 
wealth of incident and a vast crowd of some thirty-seven 
figures. Children and adults spill out of the Golden Gate; 
boys gather branches in the upper area; Christ is followed 
by all twelve Apostles (Judas identified by the lack of a 
halo) and his ass is accompanied by its colt. Jerusalem rises 
on a stony hill, elaborated to show the Golden Gate, a 
watch tower, the temple, and a campanile. In the upper 
right corner the Golden Gate is adorned with a pagan relief 
and birds settle on the crenellation. Shields hang from the 


Passion scenes and those in Duccio’s Maestà will be discussed in the article 
mentioned in n. 57. 


** Presumably, the relief is intended to associate the Jews with paganism. 


walls within the watch tower and there we find what are 
likely to be the first cast shadows of specific form since 
antiquity. Other scenes display related features. In the Last 
Supper the main event is flanked by a depiction of the small 
kitchen where two servants discuss the happenings in the 
adjoining room while they clean plates before the fire. 
Above, the moon rises and the sky is filled with stars. The 
stars and rising moon appear again in the Betrayal where 
the most distant trees have been painted in shades of gray 
to suggest a night coloration. Above the elaborate archi- 
tecture of Pilate's palace in the Flagellation, a woman and 
child with a pet monkey lean from a window. The archi- 
tecture of Jerusalem in the Road to Calvary is even more 
extensive than that in the Entry into Jerusalem. 

Writers who have wished to divide the authorship of the 
Assisi Passion cycle claim to find different artistic principles 
embodied in the frescoes we have been considering and in 
the remaining scenes, particularly the Crucifixion (Figs. 33- 
35), the Deposition (Figs. 36-37) and Entombment (Fig. 38). 
Although the Deposition and Entombment present special 
characteristics to be discussed below, such a theory is dif- 
ficult to maintain. The Crucifixion, like the Entry into Jeru- 
salem, is set against a rising landscape. The organization 
of the outer ring of paired, mounted figures in a horseshoe 
formation is quite in accordance with the earlier use of cir- 
cular and semicircular figural groupings and of internal 
figural frames for the main action of the scene. Here too 
there is a balance between this enclosing form and a the- 
oretically continuous space as some of the secondary fig- 
ures at the sides are overlapped by the actual border. Nor 
can the Crucifixion be described as less discursive. In the 
extant portions some seventy-six figures are visible, clad in 
a rich variety of armor and costume.‘ Indeed, the fresco 
is the earliest monumental representation of the Crucifixion 
that shows the two thieves as well as Christ and an enor- 
mous crowd of bystanders’; and if it strikes us as note- 
worthy that all this action should occur upon a terrain so 
briefly described that it constitutes more of a background 
against which the figures and animals are seen than a sur- 
face on which they stand, the same peculiarity can be 
observed in the Entry into Jerusalem and in the Road to 
Calvary. 

The Deposition and Entombment are also designed so 
that the principal figure or figures are contained within a 
surrounding semicircular grouping, and the correlation of 
figural placement and the shape of the picture field, 
although here resulting in a new effect, essentially embod- 
ies the principle that determines the relation of the archi- 
tecture to the framing borders in the vault frescoes. If the 
figures are fewer than in other scenes, they are as numerous 


67 H.B.J. Maginnis, “Cast Shadow in the Passion Cycle at San Francesco, 
Assisi: À Note,” Gazette des beaux-arts, xxvii, 1971, 63-64. 


68 In one instance there is evidence that the fabric patterns in some of the 
more elaborate costumes reflect contemporary textiles. The pattern on the 
tunic of che mounted soldier to the left of Christ's cross, with his back 
toward us, is almost precisely that of a textile fragment from Lerida Cathe- 
dral, now in the Cleveland Museum of Art. See FL. May, Silk Textiles 
of Spain. New York, 1957, 76 and fig. 50. The trecento interest in and 
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as any interpretation of the biblical or apocryphal texts 
would permit; and if the settings are simplified, they merely 
accord, in one case, with the barren rock of Golgotha seen 
in the Crucifixion and, in the other, with the character of 
the event. Nowhere in the scenes of the Crucifixion through 
the Resurrection is the principle of spatial economy, 
observed in the first six frescoes, violated. Here too the 
created space remains tailored to the artist's conception of 
the narrative, the requisite figures, and the adequate evo- 
cation of locale. 

In addition to these general considerations, however, 
there are a number of details that firmly establish the iden- 
tity of authorship for the vault frescoes and those which 
follow. The gesture of the Apostle in the Washing of the 
Feet who rests his chin between his first and second fingers 
(Fig. 28) is repeated in the mounted soldier at the foot of 
the good thief's cross. The positioning of Longinus’s left 
hand in the Crucifixion (Fig. 33), with the little finger spread 
from the others and crooked, parallels the pose of Christ's 
left hand in the Road to Calvary (Fig. 32). The horses’ bri- 
dles in these two frescoes are of similar form; and the depic- 
tion of the garden area in the lower right of the Flagellation 
(Fig. 30) is echoed in the treatment of the ground surface 
in the Entombment (Fig. 38). Furthermore, there is a rep- 
etition of a decorative motif on some of the shields. On the 
extreme right of the Crucifixion, one soldier carries a shield 
from which the tempera has flaked, leaving visible the 
underdrawing of a head of a dolphin. In the outer ring, six 
figures above this soldier, another holds a similar shield 
but here the dolphin is also repeated in the banding along 
the edge. The same motif appears on the shield behind Christ 
in the Road to Calvary. It is impossible to believe that such 
a minor decorative motif, which is, moreover, a rare one 
in Italian art of the period, would be used by two different, 
independent artists. All these particulars, like the stylistic 
evidence, only confirm what the technical evidence has 
already indicated: that the cycle is entirely the product of 
Pietro Lorenzetti and his shop. 

This leads to the important question of the cycle’s chron- 
ological place. Several writers have noticed the striking 
similarity of the central figures in the fictive altarpiece (Fig. 
39) below the Crucifixion to the Madonna and Child from 
Monticchiello (Fig. 12). The garments are very similar and 
arranged in like fashion. Even the decorative detail of the 
Monticchiello panel is echoed in the Assisi fresco and the 
Child’s hair is treated in a related manner: a careful, regular 
accumulation of firm line. The morphological details com- 
pare closely. Yet there are also perceptible differences that 
would suggest a slightly later date for the fresco. The most 
significant changes lie in the handling of the draperies, 


practice of reproducing actual fabrics has been demonstrated in the impor- 
tant study by B. Klesse, Seidenstoffe in der italienischen Malerei des 14, 
Jahrhunderts (Schriften der Abegg-Stiftung, 1), Bern, 1976. There are also 
indications that textile patterns were used as the basis for the ornamen- 
tation of many haloes, particularly those incised freehand. 

& The Crucifixion thus represents a monumental, and much expanded, 
version of Duccio’s scene on the Maestà, the first depiction in Sienese 
painting to show the two thieves and a large crowd of bystanders. 
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33 Crucifixion. Assisi, S. Francesco (photo: De Giovanni) 


which are here arranged both to convey a greater sense of 
their own weight and bulk and to lend a greater articulation 
to the figures. Thus the sweep of the mantle over the Vir- 
gin’s left shoulder is placed to describe more vividly the 
outline of that shoulder; the draperies over her arm show 
greater feeling for the supporting structure. The neckline 
of the Child’s tunic lies flat against his chest; his sleeve is 
gathered at the elbow; the folds of his mantle fall with 
increased weight and volume more specifically describing 
his thigh and more clearly distinguishing the areas sup- 
ported by his body and those supported by the Virgin's 
arm. These observations hold true for Saint Francis and 
Saint John the Evangelist when compared with the Horne- 
Le Mans saints. The shallow folds of the draperies of the 
latter figures are here given an increased relief. At the 
elbows the simple V-folds have been amplified into a cluster 
of folds marked more by inward recessions than by the 
material gathered and forced forward. 

Turning to the scenes themselves, the obvious first com- 
parison is between Christ of the Crucifixion (Fig. 34) and 
the one from the Cortona Crucifix (Figs. 17, 19). The pur- 
pose and form of the Crucifix restricted the possible posi- 
tions of Christ as did the desire to incorporate the several 
elements into a whole by the careful formal arrangement 
of parts. In the fresco, where such restrictions are of course 
absent, Christ’s head falls farther forward; his body is 
pulled down by its own weight with the result that the angle 
of his arms is increased and his hands are slightly turned 
by the pull upon them; and, judging from the position of 
his feet, there was a greater contortion in the lower legs. 
Nonetheless, the description of the figure resembles that of 
the Crucifix very closely. Details of silhouette can be 
matched almost point by point; the abdomen protrudes 
within a circle beginning above the navel; the same line, 
though less accentuated in the fresco, runs the length of the 
arms. The descriptions of Christ’s hands match, including 
the strong lighting of the finger tips which emphasizes the 
cupped formation of the hand. Both heads are portrayed 


34 Detail of Fig. 
33 (photo: De 
Giovanni) 











35 Detail of Fig. 33 (photo: De Giovanni) 


similarly, down to details like the open mouth which 
exposes the teeth and the pair of curls at the end of Christ's 
beard. Finally there are close parallels between the titulus 
of the Crucifix and that of the fresco. 

The Cortona Crucifix provides other comparisons. 
Among the vault frescoes several heads are strongly rem- 
iniscent of Saint John in one of the terminals of the Crucifix 
(Fig. 18) but perhaps none more than the head of Christ in 
the Flagellation (Fig. 31). The fine facial features, the line 
of the hair, the treatment of the eyes, even the angle of the 
head are common to both. No less revealing are compar- 
isons between the frescoes and the Cortona Madonna. Par- 
ticularly the heads of the two uppermost angels and of the 
Madonna herself find parallels throughout the cycle. 

Minor decorative details also confirm the relation of the 
frescoes to the early panel paintings. The jeweled borders 
used for the robes of the saints below the Deposition reflect 





38 Eatombment. Assisi, S. Francesco (photo: De Giovanni) 


those of the Horne saints and the Monticchiello Madonna.” 
A repeating motif along the edge of Christ's mantle in the 
Entry into Jerusalem, the Last Supper, and on the robes of 
the last fleeing Apostle in the Betrayal is close to that along 
the bottom of the Virgin’s mantle in the Cortona Madonna. 
The ornament along the necklines of the angels from the 
same panel appears, less carefully executed, on the garments 
of one of the disrobing children in the Entry and of an 
Apostle in the Washing of the Feet (Fig. 28). The border of 
Saint John’s robe in the Last Supper is a variation on that 
of the sleeve banding of the Le Mans Saint Margaret. 
Although minor elements, these motifs are significant. As 
in the design of haloes, such decorative motifs were subject 
to rapidly evolving fashion. Although some of the designs 
noted appear in the Arezzo polyptych and the Johnson 
Madonna, they then disappear from Pietro's repertoire. 
One of the most telling comparisons is between the heads 


70 These connections were noted by DeWald, 154, n. 1, who, however, 
dated the panels after 1320. 


7 Firs: pointed out by Bacci, 79. 
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37 Detail of Fig. 
36 (photo: De 
Giovanni) 


of the Virgins in the Arezzo Altarpiece (Fig. 3) and the Dep- 
osition (Fig. 37). If one sets aside the minor differences cre- 
ated by their respective contexts, the two are startlingly 
similar, as in the same long, narrow eye, the same nose 
structure, and approximately the same system of modeling. 
In contrast to these close comparisons, later works such as 
the Abegg Saint Leonard (Fig. 24) and the Crucifixion (Fig. 
25) in S. Francesco, Siena, seem to move away from the 
character of the Assisi frescoes. The soft, full draperies of 
Saint Leonard, described in broad planes and moving in 
long gentle curves, do not find equivalents in the Passion 
cycle. While the heads in the Siena fresco undoubtedly recall 
those of Assisi — in particular, those of the Deposition and 
Entombment — they are somewhat harder, and described 
with stronger contrasts. The individual facial features 
become more pronounced: the torus motif is more marked, 
the ridge of the nose is characterized as a flat plane almost 
at right angles to the sides of the nose, and thus the features 
are not visually blended as at Assisi. 

On April 17, 1320, Pietro contracted to execute the 
Arezzo Polyptych. The formulation of his name in that 
contract, “Magister Petrus pictor quondam Lorenzetti, qui 
fuit de Senis,” may well suggest that he had been absent 
from his native town for some time.” We also know that 
on September 12, 1321, he was present in Arezzo.” A. Mar- 
iotti has suggested that a legacy left “in adiutorium tabule 
Virginis Mariae, que noviter fit in ipsa Plebe S. Maria de 
Aretio” on January 4, 1323, indicates that the polyptych 
was completed only shortly before that date.” Vasari relates 
that in addition to the polyptych Pietro executed a fresco 
cycle in the Pieve composed of twelve episodes from the 
life of the Virgin.” Nothing remains of these frescoes which 


72 A. Mariotti, 36. 
73 Ibid, 


* Vasari, 145. 
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39 Pietro Lorenzetti, Fictive Altarpiece (detail). Assisi, S. Fran- 
cesco (photo: De Giovanni) 





40 Detail of Fig. 39 


75 Bacci, 79-81, 

76 This account of events in Assisi is from A. Fortini, Assisi nel medio 
evo, Rome, 1940, 268-286. 

77 On the end wall of the transept, the last section executed, the decorative 
elements were continued to the floor level. 

78 An early date for the Passion cycle had already been suggested by 
Schubring in 1899 (see n. 61 above). 

7 H.B.J. Maginnis, “Assisi Revisited: Notes on Recent Observations,” 
Burlington Magazine, cxvi, 1975, 511-17. 


decorated the apse of the church, but weight must be given 
to Vasari's testimony as he himself worked extensively in 
the same church and had, as comparative material, the 1320 
polyptych. If his report is accurate, Pietro had two major 
commissions that would surely have occupied a substantial 
amount of time. 

A document of April 30, 1324, refers to a commission 
in Siena given to a certain “Pietro dipentore,” but it is not 
until June 27, 1325, that Pietro Lorenzetti’s presence in Siena 
is firmly documented.” Thus as far as the documentary 
evidence is concerned, possible dates for the Assisi project 
would be before 1320 or between roughly 1323 and 1326. 
However, it is the early, pre-1320 panel paintings that pro- 
vide innumerable close comparisons with the frescoes, not 
the Johnson Madonna, the Abegg Saint Leonard, or the 
Siena Crucifixion. Indeed, it is only the very last frescoes 
executed, the Deposition and Entombment, which even 
relate to the style of the Arezzo polyptych. 

On September 29, 1319, there was a Ghibelline uprising 
in Assisi led by Munzio di ser Francesco.” The Guelfs were 
defeated; the papal treasure, which had been left in the 
convent of S. Francesco after the Papacy’s move to Avig- 
non, was stolen. The bishop, Tebaldo Pontano da Todi, 
was imprisoned and then, after his flight a month later, 
replaced by a fraticello called Rufino. Assisi, though filled 
with unrest, was held by the Ghibellines until Munzio mys- 
teriously disappeared and the town became Guelf again in 
September 1321. But the difficulties were not over. In Jan- 
uary 1322 there was another uprising and the Guelfs were 
again expelled, returning only in March when the town was 
retaken and the rebellion crushed for the last time. It seems 
unlikely that conditions within the town — and within a 
papal basilica — during these years would favor the exe- 
cution of a large-scale fresco campaign. On the other hand, 
there is no indication in the Passion cycle that work was 
suddenly discontinued.” I would therefore contend that the 
cycle had been finished before September 1319.” This con- 
clusion accords with the stylistic evidence as presented 
above. 

This dating of the Assisi project has important ramifi- 
cations that alter not merely traditional notions of Pietro’s 
career but also conceptions of the development of Tuscan 
trecento painting. As I have indicated elsewhere, we now 
possess technical evidence that shows that the decoration 
of the Lower Church at Assisi proceeded from the St. 
Nicholas Chapel at the end of the right transept, into the 
transept itself, then to the crossing and finally into the left 
transept.” Thus Pietro’s cycle provides a terminus ante 
quem for the entire decoration in this area. In turn, this 
early date must raise important questions about the Giott- 
esque painters who worked in the right transept. And since 
it may now be supposed that all of the decoration was car- 
ried out in less than fifteen years, it increases the likelihood 
that a single, coherent programme determined all the dec- 
oration including the lost Gloria celeste from the apse.® 


IV 
The preceding has been long, although it has dwelt only 
on those features of Pietro’s work necessary to establish 


stylistic definition and thus to create a chronological scaf- 
folding. Turning, in gonclusion, to Pietro’s career as a 
whole, it is observable that his artistic development was 
firmly rooted in the Ducciesque tradition, and throughout 
his career that heritage continued to exercise its influence 
— first as a direct source and later as an element deeply 
infused within Pietro’s own artistic idiom. Indeed, it seems 
remarkable that a painter of high technical facility and quite 
original ambitions should have remained, through much of 
his early production, so long conditioned by his origins. 
Yet it was precisely this utilization of available formulae 
that freed Pietro to focus his artistic energies on his own 
preoccupations. The Castiglione d'Orcia Madonna bears 
witness to this approach; and if from the time of the Mon- 
ticchiello polyptych on the more obvious reflections of 
Ducciesque art wane, Pietro nonetheless looked repeatedly 
to the work of Duccio and his contemporaries for ideas. 
Just as various features and apparently the format of the 
Monticchiello work depend upon Duccio, so the Cortona 
Madonna recalls the center of the Duomo Maesta, the Cor- 
tona Crucifix seems related to that of Segna in Arezzo, the 
Fogg Crucifixion employs a motif borrowed from Ugolino, 
and aspects of the Arezzo Polyptych look back to Duccio’s 
example. In these early works Pietro’s concerns with the 
emotions of his figures and their relation one to another 
stand forth, most clearly in his depictions of the Madonna 
and Child but also in the general intensity of facial expres- 
sions and in his attempts at visually relating the figures in 
disparate parts of composite formats. Reviewing the illus- 
trations, the reader will note that these concerns initially 
took Pietro in two opposing directions, which would only 
later be reconciled. His concern for physionomic expression 
resulted first in the development of structure and plasticity 
in the heads, later to be extended to the treatment of dra- 
peries and, by implication, to the overall anatomy.™ Pie- 
tro's handling of draperies remained conditioned by his 
desire to promote unity and he often saw that ambition 
best served by creating what was discussed above as surface 
design: the ordering of forms, particularly draperies, so that 
attention is led from one part of the work to another, or 
even through a single image, by lines that are read two- 
dimensionally rather than in depth. Pietro was to eliminate 
this dichotomy during the 1320's, but the road toward res- 


80 This work, which was apparently incomplete, is lost. For discussion of 
the fresco, see M. Gabrielli, “La ‘Gloria celeste’ di Stefano Florentino,” 
Rivista d'arte, xxx1, 1956, 3-23. For discussion of the modifications to the 
architecture of the Lower Church and disagreement with my early dating 
of the decoration, see R. Simon, “Towards a Relative Chronology of the 
Frescoes in the Lower Church of San Francesco at Assisi,” Burlington 
Magazine, cxviu, 1976, 361-66. Volpe (1951) dated the frescoes between 
1315 and 1320, although in 1960 and in Pietro Lorenzetti ad Assisi, Milan, 
1965, he suggested that the cycle came either just before or shortly after 
1320. 


81 One of the greatest obstacles to consensus regarding the careers of sev- 
eral trecento painters has been the reluctance of critics to give reasons for 
their attributions and datings. It is not merely that this fails to provide a 
basis for further discussion; it is simply ineffectual inasmuch as reasons 
— largely in the form of descriptions — are the necessary pointers to 
focus attention on relevant detail. 
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olution was somewhat circuitous, 

It was in the period of the early panels that Pietro was 
called to Assisi. We cannot know whether it was a matter 
of good fortune or considered judgment, but with his arrival 
the Franciscans, concerned as they were with the human 
aspect of sacred history, found themselves with a master 
whose outlook was perfectly suited to a discursive and 
emotive treatment of his subject. They set Pietro the prob- 
lem of illustrating the most dramatic episodes of Gospel 
narrative, a task that was surely a mark of honor. It sug- 
gests that by the second decade of the trecento Pietro was 
a well-established and recognized master, a supposition 
likewise supported by the technical assurance of his exe- 
cution of the works and by the presence, with the master, 
of a comparatively large workshop.” As in the panels, Pie- 
tro began work by calling upon a Ducciesque repertoire, 
often taking his cue from renderings by the older artist. 
One cannot but feel that contact with his Sienese heritage 
was either renewed or intensely recalled as he began work. 
Particularly in the first six frescoes, the figure style, as well 
as features of setting and composition, reflect portions of 
the Maesta Passion — and this although S. Francesco itself 
offered a variety of models for narrative illustration. But, 
as in the panel pictures, Pietro used these borrowings as a 
basis to which he made entirely personal contributions: his 
specific notions of compositional organization, his power 
of naturalistic observation, his dramatic flair, and his pen- 
chant for illusionism. 

As work proceeded, however, changes occurred that 
mark a lessening of Pietro’s dependence on the Ducciesque. 
To be noted in the Deposition and Entombment, the last 
scenes executed, are subtle but marked changes in the treat- 
ment of the individual figure. There is a new harmony 
between the realization of weight and texture in the draper- 
ies and the suggestion of supporting form, and the con- 
sequent plasticity of each figure aids in defining relation- 
ships of one figure to another with respect to receding planes 
as well as superimposition. Seeds of these developments are 
present in the earlier frescoes, but the figures of the Deposi- 
tion and Entombment cannot be explained entirely in light 
of those beginnings. Instead, the changes come, I propose, 
from prolonged contact with the Giottesque figures of the 
Infancy Cycle in the right transept.“ To us, it may seem 


& A particularly clear example of this occurs in the Monticchiello Polyp- 
tych. Note also in the Horne Saint Catherine the treatment of the saint's 
wheel, an object to which the painter has devoted particular attention and 
which, in consequence, sets itself emphatically apart from the much more 
restricted spatial treatment of the saint’s draperies. 


8 For a fuller discussion of the execution and diagrams of the giornate, 
see Maginnis, 1976. I can no more than mention the problem of the work- 
snop at Assisi, but significant variation in the quality of individual figures 
clearly suggests the participation of a number of assistants. As mentioned 
above, even the figure of Christ was executed by different painters in 
different scenes. 


# Tt would seem that right at the beginning of the project Pietro borrowed 
elements from the Infancy cycle: the use of couleur changeant as well as 
the system of framing borders and medallions, but the first scenes executed 
show no impact from the figure style or the settings of the Giottesque 
works. 
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startling that the impact of the Giottesque style is felt so 
late in the project, and in the very specific terms of drap- 
ery treatment and figure style. These are, furthermore, 
incorporated within compositional patterns and expressive 
forms that are entirely Pietro’s. It must simply be assumed 
that the strength of Pietro’s heritage and his own concep- 
tion of the form and function of narrative made the alien 
Giottesque mode less compelling to him than the modern 
beholder might expect. Much of the painter's work dis- 
plays a single-minded adherence to his own pictorial 
solutions. 

The developments of the Deposition and Entombment 
were not mere flirtations with the Giottesque idiom; yet 
Pietro was less than a total convert. He borrowed those 
features which best suited his purpose and modified them 
at will. The elongated Christ of the Deposition is, for exam- 
ple, thoroughly non-Giottesque. And if experience of the 
Giottesque frescoes at Assisi opened new avenues of explo- 
ration, the Arezzo polyptych indicates that Pietro viewed 
them as embodying a style to be rivaled rather than imi- 
tated; for in the interval between the Assisi and Arezzo 
commissions he no longer emulated the Giottesque style 
but instead turned to the work of Giovanni Pisano, 
attempting to find in the study of sculpture guidance for 
the painted equivalent to plastic form.® The Arezzo figures 
are no more Giottesque than is the setting of the Annun- 
ciation. The older concern with surface design remains. It 
is, indeed, developed and refined in the central panel in a 
manner that elevates it from an organizational feature to 
an essential expression of thematic content. It is precisely 
this extension of earlier methods and concerns after the 
Assisi project which vividly demonstrates the strength of 
Pietro's attachment to his own solutions for problems of 
pictorial organization. 

One could wish that the surviving works from the 1320's 
were more numerous. One overpainted Madonna, a single 
saint, a partial fresco: these are hardly the ideal collection 
in which to trace Pietro’s career prior to the Carmelite 
Altarpiece. The Abegg Saint Leonard and the Siena Saint 
John the Evangelist testify to increased concern with figure 
volume, but neither truly anticipates the work of 1329, for 
this commission marks the single most dramatic alteration 
in Pietro’s style. From the earliest surviving works through 
the Siena Crucifixion, individual forms are given precise 
linear definition, built up by the methodical accumulation 
of particulars which are themselves firmly contoured; and 
although the modeling of facial features and hands grad- 
ually acquires strength through a more studied use of tonal 
gradation, and although draperies increase in bulk, the 
technique of execution remains essentially linear. In sharp 


85 One of the clearest indications of this is found in the proportional rela- 
tion of figures to setting. To our éyes, the more spacious settings of the 
Infancy cycle seem more convincing. Pietro must have felt that such treat- 
ment made the background inappropriately assertive and independent of 
the narrative action, for while his settings are complex they are realized 
in a scale that makes them clearly subordinate to the figures. > 


contrast, in the Carmelite Madonna the handling of indi- 
vidual features becomes more painterly as emphasis shifts 
from contour to color area. As the earlier treatment char- 
acterized a phase in which two-dimensional design occu- 
pied an important place, so the newer rendering charac- 
terizes a phase in which the organization of successive forms 
in depth is increasingly stressed. The figures become studies 
in weight and volume. 

That these changes were no temporary experiment, but 
signal a major redirection, is witnessed by the Uffizi 
Madonna and the Birth of the Virgin. Indeed, together with 
the Carmelite Madonna, these works show the late style 
of the painter. The pictures of 1340 and 1342 represent a 
coherent extension of the artistic concerns and methods set 
forth in the Carmelite Altarpiece. Moreover, they provide 
us with a departure point for general reflections on Pietro's 
career, inasmuch as the former might well be described as 
a reinterpretation of the Cortona Madonna in the new style, 
while the latter seems in retrospect the fulfillment of a spa- 
tial treatment foreshadowed in the Arezzo Annunciation 
panel. - 

It is natural to see major artists as constant and radical 
innovators, and in a sense they are. Works of original imag- 
ination executed with technical mastery determine our esti- 
mate of quality. But our perception of novelty, with its 
emphasis on discontinuity, is often a distortion and a view 
more revealing of our notions of artistic progress than of 
the works themselves. In the case of Pietro Lorenzetti, no 
one can dòubt his originality or his contribution to the his- 
tory of Sienese painting. Innumerable features of the Assisi 
frescoes, like the interior depicted in the Birth of the Virgin, 
display his astonishing power of observation and penchant 
for naturalistic detail, both of which undoubtedly contrib- 
uted to the convincing intimacy he lent to his depictions 
of the Virgin and Child and to the rare psychological inten- 
sity with which he endowed his saints. Yet Pietro’s artistic 
personality as it emerges from his surviving works was, if 
not conservative, at least retrospective. As the pictures of 
1340 and 1342 recall aspects of his earlier works, so the 
Assisi Madonna is a restatement of the Monticchiello panel, 
the drapery treatment of the Abegg Saint Leonard stems 
from that of the Arezzo Saint Matthew and the Horne Saint 
Catherine, the Saint John of the Siena Crucifixion is a refor- 
mulation of the Saint John in the Cortona Crucifix, and 
many features of the early works recall Ducciesque pro- 
ductions. It is, I believe, this tendency to build upon inher- 
ited formulae and to employ self-quotation and self-para- 
phrase which gives Pietro’s work its high degree of 
consistency and which, ironically, may have raised diffi- 
culties for many critics. It is only when the pictures are 


& Pietro’s approach to the subject of the Madonna and Child and, spe- 
cifically, his treatment of these figures in the Assisi fictive altarpiece, sug- 
gest that he may have known Giovanni Pisano’s treatment, and even his 
Camposanto Madonna, before the Arezzo commission. Yet the handling 
of the saints at Arezzo clearly indicates an intense, renewed study of Gio- 
vanni’s work. : 


ordered on the basis of style and technique that this con- 

sis-ency becomes apparent and only then that we can place 

the artist in the larger context of early trecento Sienese 

panting. But investigation of that more general matter must 
await another occasion.” 

McMaster University 

Hamilton L8S 4M2, Ontario, Canada 
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Van Dyck’s Early Workshop, the Apostle Series, 


and the Drunken Silenus 


Margaret Roland 


Scholars working on Anthony van Dyck can choose 
between two chronologies for his first Antwerp period. 
Eitner he went directly from his apprenticeship with Hen- 
drik van Balen to study with Rubens,’ or he first estab- 
lished his own workshop and later became an assistant, not 
a pupil, of Rubens.? If the former is true, Van Dyck had 


I sould like to thank Dr. Jan Van Roey of the Stadsarchief, Antwerp, 
for his assistance with the documents appended to this article. Dr. Van 
Roey found the transcripts of this testimony among F Jos. van den Bran- 
ders papers and was of invaluable help in their verification. I am also 
gra: eful to Gody Harloff for verifying and correcting my translations of 
these documents, and to Professors Irving Lavin and John R. Martin for 
reading and commenting on an earlier version of this article, 


1 See, e.g., D. Piper, Van Dyck, New York and Toronto, 1968, 5; E. 
Waerhouse, Anthony van Dyck, Suffer Little Children to Come Unto 
Me (Masterpieces in the National Gallery of Canada, x1), Ottawa, 1978, 
8; end most British sale and museum catalogues. 


2 The concept of the early workshop was introduced by F. Jos. van den 
Branden in 1883 (pp. 697-99). It was almost universally accepted during 
the fizst two decades of the 20th century and was championed by Leo van 
Puyvelde in many publications from 1933 (“Les débuts de Van Dyck,” 


an early, but normal, development as an artist; if the latter, 
he was a prodigy already receiving commissions when only 
sixteen or seventeen years old. Our choice of chronology 
depends on whether we accept evidence contained in the 
documentation of a lawsuit dating from 1660-62.* The con- 
cept of a workshop organized by Van Dyck in 1615-16 


Revue belge d'archéologie et d'histoire de l'art, u, 1933, 202) until 1970 
(La peinture flamande au siècle de Rubens, Brussels, 1970, 70). Other 
writers who included it in Van Dyck’s chronology are Gerson, 109-110; 
H. Vey, Die Zeichnungen Anton van Dycks, Brussels, 1962, 1, 59; G. 
Eckardt, Anton van Dyck, Berlin, 1973, 6, 7 and 12; C. Brown, The Abbé 
Scaglia adoring the Virgin and Child by Anthony van Dyck (Painting in 
Focus, u), National Gallery, London, 1974, n.p.; and McNairn, 4 and 6. 
3 Published by Galesloot, 561-606. Although composed of numerous tes- 
timonies scattered among various notaries’ record books, the combined 
documents will, for clarity, be referred to here in the singular. Four addi- 
tional unpublished statements from the 1660-62 proceedings, all given to 
the notary Jan van Nos in 1660 (Stadsarchief, Antwerp, Notarissen, 4265, 
fols. 165r, 165v, 167r, and 255r), add to our knowledge of the case and 
are reproduced in Appendixes 1-1v. 
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derives from the testimony of only one witness in this legal 
case. A correct assessment of Van Dyck’s early career there- 
fore hinges on the accuracy of this witness. 

He was a seventy-five-year-old man named Guilliam 
Verhagen, who testified for the defense. The lawsuit was 
initiated nineteen years after Van Dyck’s death by Canon 
Franciscus Hillewerven of Antwerp. He had bought a series 
of paintings of Christ and the Apostles through the services 
of Peeter Meulewels, a dealer representing the owner of the 
series, Guillaume Heirincx. The paintings had been sold 
as originals by Van Dyck when in fact, Hillewerven main- 
tained, they were only copies. Verhagen testified in 1661 
that he had commissioned the Apostles from Van Dyck 
“forty-five or forty-six years ago.” As further support for 
their authenticity, he stated that Van Dyck’s pupils had 
asked him if they could copy the pictures. The presence of 
pupils is also implied by the testimony of Herman Servaes, 
a painter who said that he and others had copied this series 
when working with Van Dyck. Therefore, it has been 
assumed, Van Dyck must have had a studio with pupils in 
1615-16. j 

There are reasons why Van Dyck should not have 
directed a workshop at the age of sixteen or seyenteen, He 
was not legally allowed to take apprentices or to sell paint- 
ings — such as the series of Apostles allegedly commis- 
sioned by Verhagen — until his admission into the Antwerp 
guild. This did not occur until he was eighteen.5 No men- 
tion of apprentices to Van Dyck appears in the registers of 
the St. Luke’s Guild, and no plausible reason for relaxing 
the rules can be found. It is unlikely that anyone would 
have entrusted his child’s apprenticeship to a sixteen- or 
seventeen-year-old painter just recently out of a workshop 
himself, particularly when Antwerp had no shortage of 
master artists. Finally, none of the early chroniclers of Van 
Dyck's life mention what would certainly have been an 
exciting and unusual aspect of his career.‘ 

Was Verhagen wrong about the date? Gustav Gliick, in 
his 1927 study of “Van Dycks Apostelfolge,’” cast doubt 
on the reljability of Verhagen as witness and, in his 1931 
Klassiker der Kunst yolume on Van Dyck, declared that 
the concept of a 1615-16 studio was false. He dated the 
workshop to 1621.* His conclusions have been unduly 
ignored. A careful look at the 1660-62 document, an anal- 
ysis of a deposition heretofore known only through a brief 
mention in the literature (Appendix v), and an examination 


4 Two depositions made by Guillaume Heirincx on October 2, 1660, and 
December 21, 1660 (Appendixes 1 and rv), tell us that Meulewels was 
not the owner of the Apostle series, but only the dealer. In his October 
testimony, Heirincx guaranteed to pay Meulewels’ court expenses because 
he had ordered the sale of “his own goods,” Meulewels having only lent 
his name to the transaction. 

5 Rombouts and Van Lerius, 1, 545. 

6 G. P. Bellori, Le vite dei pittori, scultori ed architetti moderni, Pisa, 
1821, 257; R. Soprani, Le vite de pittori, scoltori, et architetti genovesi, 
Genoa, 1674, 1, 305; A. R, Peltzer, Joachim von Sandrarts Academie der 
Bau-, Bild- und Mahlerey-Kiinste von 1675, Munich, 1925, 174; A. Féli- 
bien, Entretiens sur les vies et sur les ouvrages des plus excellens peintres 
anciens et modernes, Paris, 1696, u, 221-22; R. de Piles, Abregé de la vie 
des peintres, etc., 2nd ed., Paris, 1715, 403; and A. Houbraken, De Groote 


of the paintings cited in these documents, lead me to con- 
clude that Gliick was right. 

Only Gliick analyzed the court proceedings; writers who 
accepted the document, sometimes with difficulty, never 
supported their reasons for doing so. It is surprising that 
a date of 1615-16 for the workshop can have become so 
well entrenched without an investigation of the lawsuit, 
especially since Verhagen and his wife were the only wit- 
nesses who gave a date and who used the word “pupil.” 
The documentation of the court case is incomplete, making 
it impossible to draw absolute conclusions, but enough 
remains to justify serious reservations about Verhagen’s 
statements. 

Verhagen testified on two occasions. His first deposition, 
of September 5, 1660, along with one from Jan Brueghel 
Il, is the earliest extant document. This was a prelimi- 
nary statement sent by Meulewels, the seller of the ques- 
tionable Apostle series, to the buyer, Canon Hillewerven. 
From October 29, 1660, to April 23, 1661, sixteen witnesses 
— including a committee of four deans and former deans 
of the St. Luke's Guild — supported the plaintiff's claim 
that the paintings were not by Van Dyck but were copies. 
Some paintings were better than others. Two of these wit- 
nesses, Herman Servaes and Justus van Egmont, said that 
they had made some of the copies.® Not until April 29, 
1661, did Verhagen testify again." His wife Leonora Mennes 
corroborated his statement the following day.” Alterations 
of Verhagen’s earlier deposition were made in these later 
statements, suggesting that he and his wife had been advised 
of the intervening testimony and were prepared by the 
defense lawyer for their final depositions. 

Some of these changes are slight, but considered as a 
whole they become significant. In 1660, Verhagen said that 
he had seen Van Dyck make the paintings; in 1661, he had 
seen him make one painting. Verhagen, in his first state- 
ment about the quality of the series, said only that Van 
Dyck told him the pictures were well made and by his own 
hand. In 1661, after the unevenness of the series had been 
brought out in court, Verhagen elaborated. He had told 
Van Dyck that some of the Apostles were better than oth- 
ers; Van Dyck had replied that all things are never equal, 
and that the paintings were well made. Verhagen’s second 
statement also took into consideration the intervening tes- 
timony about those who made copies: not until 1661 did 
he mention the pupils (knechten) who asked to copy the 


Schouburgh der Nederlantsche Konstschilders en Schilderessen, 3rd ed., 
The Hague, 1753, 1, 182, all indicate that Van Dyck went directly from 
Van Balen’s studio to that of Rubens. 


7 Glück, 1927, 130-147. This study was reprinted in idem, Rubens, Van 
Dyck und thr Kreis, Vienna, 1933, 288-302, with comments by Ludwig 
Burchard, 410-11. 


8 Glück, 1931, xvi and xviii. Only A. J. J. Delen (Antoon van Dijck, de 
Mens en de Meester, Antwerp, 1949, 14) acknowledged Glück's date of 
1621 for the workshop, 


9 Galesloot, 596-97. 
10 Jbid., 598 and 599. 
u Jbid., 585-86. 

22 Ibid., 586-87. 


paintings. The next day his wife said one pupil made copies. 

The couple agreed about the time when they had sold 
the series: “about a year ago” and “around a year, more 
or less, ago.” Neither remembered exactly. Verhagen was 
also vague about the date of the commission. In 1660 he 
said that he had ordered it from Van Dyck “between forty- 
four and forty-five years ago,” followed by a phrase of the 
notary: “without, nevertheless, having remembered the 
precise time.” In 1661 Verhagen was even less precise but 
carefully changed the number of years: the series was made 
“forty-five or forty-six years ago,” followed by the same 
observation by the notary. Verhagen’s wife repeated this 
phrase verbatim. One further point concerns an omission. 
Verhagen, in both of his statements, was talkative about the 
various trips he made to Van Dyck’s house and the con- 
versations they had, yet he failed to mention the youth of 
the painter. Verhagen was twenty-nine or thirty at the time 
when he said he commissioned the paintings, old enough 
to have admired the precociousness of a sixteen- or sev- 
enteen-year-old artist. 

More serious are the ways in which Verhagen’s testimony 
conflicts with that of the other witnesses. Only he and Jan 
Brueghel asserted that the Apostle series was original — 
and Brueghel had reservations about it. Brueghel's prepar- 
atory statement for Meulewels of September 5, 1660, said 
simply that the paintings were original. In a later deposition 
of March or April, 1661, he commented on the uneven 
quality of the series, going so far as to say that some of 
the Apostles were very bad. He had advised Canon Hil- 
lewerven to “place three of them after” the others if he 
showed his collection to amateurs and had recommended 
that they be retouched by Theodore van Thulden or Jan 
Boeckhorst. All the other experts, including Servaes and Van 
Egmont who recognized their own work, said the pictures 
were copies. 

Verhagen testified that Rubens, Segers, David Ryckaert, 
Wolfaert, Moermans, and other art lovers had admired the 
Apostles, as originals by Van Dyck, in his house. Only 
Ryckaert was still living in 1660; on November 23, he tes- 
tified that he had no previous knowledge of the series. The 
paintings, in his judgment, were retouched copies.” 

The conflict between Verhagen’s and Ryckaert's testi- 
monies is complicated by a statement made by Jan Brueghel 
on September 8, 1660 (Appendix 1). Brueghel had discussed 


13 Galesloot (570, n. 6) footnoted the years, asking if the witness was not 
in error. The notary’s comment proves that Verhagen had no documen- 
tation of the transaction. Considering his advanced age, he may have 
erred by five or six years. 


M Ibid., 594-95. 

15 Ibid., 581-82. 

1% Depositions of September 5, 1660, and April 29, 1661. Ibid., 596 and 
586. 


17 Ibia., 600. Glück (1927, 136 and 138) pointed out this conflict in tes- 
timony. Verhagen did not specify which David Ryckaert had admired his 
paintings. He could have meant David Ryckaert II, who died in 1642, 
rather than his son. Ryckaert II was of the same generation as the other 
artists named. 


28 Verhagen lived in the Lange Nieuwstraat (Galesloot, 585). 
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Hillewerven’s series with Ryckaert at the painters’ guild. 
Ryckaert, according to Brueghel, disdainfully said that the 
paintings were only “foul copies” and that he had seen the 
originals at the house of an old man living in the Lange 
Nieuwstraat. Although Brueghel could not remember 
whether or not Ryckaert had mentioned this old man’s 
name, the notary added at the end of the testimony that 
Brueghel knew full well that the man was Verhagen." (He 
then crossed out this statement.) If Brueghel told the truth, 
Ryckaert did, indeed, have knowledge of Verhagen’s series. 
He had even, according to Brueghel, said that he made 
sketches of some of the Apostles. Yet Verhagen’s series, 
according to this testimony, was not the series that had 
been sold to Hillewerven, as both Brueghel and Verhagen 
maintained. It could be true that Ryckaert had no previous 
knowledge of Hillewerven’s series before it was brought to 
court. 

One must wonder why Brueghel, who was testifying on 
behalf of the defense, would have made what appears to 
be a statement detrimental to its cause. Was he attempting 
to reinforce Verhagen’s contention that Ryckaert had seen 
the paintings at his house, without including the destructive 
evidence that these paintings were not the same as those 
brought to court? The notary may have crossed out his 
statement at the end of the testimony because it was inap- 
propriate, or he may have deleted it because Brueghel, 
before signing the deposition, insisted that he do so. Per- 
haps Brueghel was trying to discredit a deposition given 
(or known to be forthcoming) by Ryckaert, now lost to us. 
Meulewels’ testimony of September 9, 1660 (Appendix 11), 
suggests that this may have been the case. In protesting the 
judgment of the paintings by the guild,” Meulewels stated 
that Ryckaert, a former dean, had already given his opin- 
ion about the paintings. Meulewels denigrated Ryckaert’s 
judgment by saying that he was known by some guild 
members as the “Saint Luke’s ox.” The tone of the Sep- 
tember 8 and 9 testimonies indicates that both Brueghel and 
Meulewels were angry with Ryckaert. 

The information that Ryckaert made sketches after the 
series must also be considered in relation to the testimonies 
of Verhagen and his wife. Leonora Mennes, paraphrasing 
her husband's statement of 1661, made it clear that the pupil 
who asked to copy the paintings did so after the series was 
delivered to her house. She did not say how long after, but 


19 This deposition clarifies articles 11, 14, 15 and 24 of Meulewels’ defense 
(ibid., 590-91). Among Van den Branden's papers was a brief reference 
to a lost document which also pertained to this protest. This notation, 
taken from the records of the St. Luke's Guild, Reg. 6, 1660, fol. 127v, 
tells us that the twelve Apostles were brought to the shipping room to be 
judged by the deans of the St. Luke's Guild. Because of Meulewels’ protest 
(Appendix 11), Hillewerven asked that the city order the deans to judge 
the pieces. On September 16, 1660, a committee was appointed. (Door 
Heer Franciscus Hillewerven priester en canoninck van de cathedralekerk 
van O.L.V. zijn onlangs geleden / “De 12 Apostelen van Ant. van Dyck 
op de schipperskamer gebracht om te jugeeren door de Dekens der St. 
Lucas gulde / reg. 6 1660-61 fol. 127 v™ / welke dit niet mogen doen 
door protest van Peeter Meulewels en hij vraegt dat de stad de stad [sic] 
de dekens zou bevelen de stukken te oordeelen daar eenige schilders be- 
weren dat zij niet origineel zijn. Op 16 sept. 1660 eene commissie benoemd 
doch verder geen appostille.) 
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it has always been assumed that this pupil was a member 
of Van Dyck’s studio in 1615-16. Certainly Verhagen’s tes- 
timony suggests that the request from the pupils came 
immediately after or at the time of the delivery of the pic- 
tures. Ryckaert, who was only four years old in 1616, 
cannot have made his sketches at that time, but would have 
made them much later. The Verhagens never identified the 
“pupils” or “pupil” mentioned in their testimony. Either 
another young artist, a pupil of Van Dyck, copied the 
Apostles, and the Verhagens forgot or neglected to mention 
that Ryckaert had also sketched them, or, in the case that 
they meant Ryckaert, Verhagen showed no understanding 
of the passage of time or respect for it. 

The first possibility gains some support from Brueghel's 
testimony that Ryckaert had sketched (geteekent) part of 
the series, as opposed to the Verhagens’ use of the word 
copieren. In light of the repeated use in court testimony of 
copyen to describe the painted series of Apostles sold to 
Hillewerven, one would assume that the pupil or pupils 
referred to by the Verhagens made painted copies. 

No one could conceive of young boys — or even one of 
them — coming to Verhagen’s house with easel, panels, 
brushes, oil, and pigments to make copies of Apostles 
painted by their master. The two or three paintings that 
Leonora Mennes said were copied would have been bor- 
rowed by the pupil or pupils and taken to Van Dyck's 
workshop for copying. In this case, it is strange that Van 
Dyck — who had received Verhagen in his studio on a 
number of occasions — did not himself ask to borrow the 
Apostles for his pupils’ use. Verhagen would surely have 
wanted some authorization before allowing the pictures to 
be removed from his house. It is even stranger that the 
pupils would ask to make copies soon after the originals 
were delivered, especially if these copies were sketches 
rather than paintings. There was ample time, during the 
period when Van Dyck worked on thirteen individual pic- 
tures, for drawings and even for painted copies to have 
been completed before delivery. Indeed, according to other 
witnesses, copies after the originals were made before Ver- 
hagen received his series. 

Herman Servaes and Justus van Egmont testified that the 
copies that they had made were retouched by Van Dyck;”" 
therefore, they could have been painted only in his studio. 
Servaes stated more explicitly that he had made his copies 
at the house of Van Dyck at the time when Van Dyck was 
working on the originals.” Neither Servaes nor Van Egmont 
said that he was a pupil of Van Dyck, only that he had 
worked with him and had copied his originals. 


2 Galesloot, 586. According to Verhagen’s sequence of events, the pic- 
tures were delivered; he told Van Dyck some were better than others; Van 
Dyck answered that all things are unequal; the pupils asked to make cop- 
ies, and Van Dyck praised the paintings, saying that they were very well 
made. 

41 Ibid., 598 and 599. 

2 Ibid., 597-98. See also the testimony of Gonzalez Coques (ibid., 605), 
who repeated Servaes’ statement that he had painted the copies at Van 
Dyck's house. 


23 Ibid., 577. 


Conversely, if there were no pupils who asked to make 
copies, why did the Verhagens say there were? One can 
only speculate, but it seems reasonable to believe that they 
again took advantage of the intervening testimony. Having 
learned that the originals had been copied, they used this 
evidence to support their case. Verhagen’s paintings, like 
those taken to court, had been copied. Introducing the idea 
that Van Dyck's pupils had made the copies proved that 
the paintings were by Van Dyck. No one would know bet- 
ter than a pupil that the series was original. 

If, on the other hand, the Verhagens meant that Ryckaert 
had made the copies, one could assume that they were not 
so much dishonest as forgetful. Both Verhagen and his wife 
followed the mention of pupils with the story of the many 
art lovers, including Ryckaert, who had marveled at the 
beauty of the paintings. They may have had vague mem- 
ories of a visit from Ryckaert (who, however, was never 
a pupil of Van Dyck), but forgot that he was the one who 
copied their Apostles long after they had been delivered. 
Or, and this seems more likely, they deliberately omitted 
Ryckaert’s name. They would have known of Brueghel’s 
testimony, where he revealed that Ryckaert had sketched 
their series. And they would not have wanted to bring the 
matter up, because Ryckaert also said that their series was 
not the same as the one taken to court. In any of these 
cases, one must question the reliability of the Verhagens. 

Meulewels, on whose behalf Verhagen and Brueghel tes- 
tified, lost the case.” The tribunal determined that the 
paintings were not originals as Verhagen insisted they were. 
Verhagen specifically stated that he had seen Van Dyck 
paint one of the Apostles. Unless everyone else testified 
falsely, this statement was a lie. 

There are two other possibilities. Perhaps Verhagen did 
own a series of original Apostles by Van Dyck, and he 
confounded the court series with the one he had owned. 
Many duplications appear in the extant groups of Apostles 
by Van Dyck and in the copies after them, making con- 
fusion possible. Brueghel’s testimony of September 8, in 
which he said that Ryckaert distinguished between Hille- 
werven’s and Verhagen’s series, strongly supports this the- 
ory. So does the rapidity with which Verhagen's series, if 
the same as the court series, would have had to change 
hands. 

Verhagen sold his Apostles to Cornelis Nuldens only 
about four months before his first deposition in the 1660- 
62 lawsuit. Guillaume Heirincx, the owner of the series 
sold by the dealer Meulewels, bought his Apostles from 
Cornelis Wildens (Appendix rv). If the two series were iden- 


24 On the various Apostle series, see K. Woermann, “Anton van Dycks 
frühe Apostelfolge,” Dresdner Jahrbuch für bildende Kunst, 1, 1905, 25- 
32 (reprinted in idem, Von Apelles zu Bôcklin und Weiter, Stuttgart, 1912, 
11, 20-30); R. Oldenbourg, “Studien zu Van Dyck,” Münchner Jahrbuch 
der bildenden Kunst, ur, 1915, 224-40; Glück, 1927, 139-147; H. Rosen- 
baum, Der junge van Dyck (1615-21), Munich, 1928, 36-45; McNairn, 38- 
41; and M. Roland, “Some Thoughts on Van Dyck’s Apostle Series,” 
Canadian Art Review, x/1983 (Essays on Van Dyck, National Gallery of 
Canada), 23-36. 

25 Galesloot, 586 and 587. 


tical, and assuming that Nuldens, and not another inter- 
venng owner, sold his Apostles to Wildens, this series 
changed owners four times within four months, more or 
less.2¢ It had also more than tripled in price: Leonora 
Mennes said that Nuldens paid 600 guilders for it; Hille- 
weryen paid 1900 guilders.” 

Perhaps there were two complete Apostle series in Ant- 
werp in 1660-62: an original series had recently belonged 
to Verhagen and a series of copies was taken to court. If 
so, -or Verhagen to have mistaken the copies for paintings 
he Fad owned for forty-four or forty-five years — so soon 
afte: he had sold them — seriously damages his credibility. 

The second possibility is that Verhagen believed his 
pairtings to be originals, when in fact they were copies. If 
Van Dyck insisted that the pictures were all well made, as 
Verhagen said he did, it may be because the Apostles deliv- 
erec to Verhagen were retouched copies. Some of these 
cop:es were made.by Servaes and Van Egmont. Verhagen 
may have thought he saw Van Dyck painting an original, 
when actually he was retouching a copy. The sale of 
retouched works painted by pupils or assistants was legal, 
although ethically Van Dyck should have said they were 
cop.es and charged less for them. If, however, Verhagen 
owned copies made by the pupils of a sixteen- or seventeen- 
yea--old, Rubens, Segers and the other connoisseurs would 
hardly have found them as wonderful as Verhagen said they 
did- Ryckaert would not, according to Brueghel’s Septem- 
ber 3 testimony (Appendix 1), have called them as divinely 
beautiful as anything Van Dyck had ever painted. One 
would have to assume that either Ryckaert lied to Brueghel, 
or Erueghel lied in his testimony. Apparently Ryckaert (if 
Meulewels was ccrrect in saying that he was known as the 
“Saint Luke's ox”) had a poor reputation; nevertheless, it 
is impossible to fathom why either he or Brueghel would 
hav2 lied.” Finally, a pupil of Van Dyck would not have 
corre to Verhagen’s house to ask to copy what Van Dyck 
knew to be a copy. 

However one interprets Verhagen’s testimony, he emerges 
an unreliable witness. If he owned a series of copies, he 


% The series would have changed hands only three times if Verhagen 
named Cornelis Nuldens when he meant Cornelis Wildens, or if, as seems 
very likely, Galesloot transcribed “Wildens” to read “Nuldens.” The orig- 
inal documents recording the Verhagens’ 1661 depositions are no longer 
extart and therefore the name cannot be verified. This is particularly 
unfo-tunate, for if the names were identical, there would be proof that 
Verhagen’s series was the same as that taken to court. 


27 Ibd., 587 and 579. If there were two different series, however, Ver- 
hagen’s “beautiful” originals should not have sold for so much less than 
the “Foul” copies bought by Hillewerven. 

28 It s surely significant that Ryckaert made no mention of Verhagen's 
series in his deposition of November 23, 1660 (ibid., 600). 


# Depositions of September 5, 1660, and March and April, 1661 (ibid., 
595 and 582). According to Wan den Branden (p. 697), Brueghel said that 
Van Dyck painted the series in 1615. This is incorrect. A note amorig Van 
den Eranden's papers in the Antwerp Stadsarchief shows that he confused 
Brueghel’s testimony with that of Verhagen. 

The statement that Van Dyck lived independently of his family should 
also 3e considered. Would the parents of a 16- or 17-year-old son allow 
him to set up his own place of residence? Van Dyck's appearances before 
the city aldermen in 1616 and 1617 (ibid., 699-700), before he was declared 
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was wrong in saying that they had been admired as orig- 
inals which he had seen Van Dyck paint, and wrong in 
stating that Van Dyck’s pupils had asked to copy them. If 
Verhagen owned an original series different from the series 
taken to court, he was wrong in saying that they were the 
same. If he owned an original series identical to that taken 
to court, sixteen witnesses, including two artists who had 
made copies after the originals and four deans and former 
deans of the St. Luke’s Guild — as well as the aldermen of 
Antwerp who judged the case — were wrong. Whether Ver- 
hagen was dishonest or forgetful, his testimony cannot be 
trusted. He was uncertain about how long ago he had sold 
his Apostle series; there is no reason to assume that he was 
correct about the date of the commission. 

Others were less specific about a date for the workshop, 
but Jan Brueghel left us a clue. Brueghel, who testified to 
his close friendship with Van Dyck, said that he had seen 
the artist paint the Apostle series “before he went to Italy” 
when Van Dyck lived in the Dom van Ceulen, thus inde- 
pendent of his family.” Van Dyck was in Rubens’ studio 
by 1618 at the latest and he went to England in 1620; it was 
not until 1621 that he left for Italy.2° Why, if the series was 
painted in 1615-16, would not Brueghel have said “before 
he went to Rubens” or “before he went to England” rather 
than “before he went to Italy”? He must have meant “just 
before,” i.e., in 1621. This date, the one proposed by Gliick, 
makes a rational progression in Van Dyck’s development 
possible. . 

Van Dyck went directly from his apprenticeship with Van 
Balen to continue his studies with Rubens, entering the lat- 
ter’s studio as a pupil, as all the early sources tell us. Only 
later, probably after his acceptance into the guild in 1618, 
was he elevated to the role of assistant. Rubens, as court 
artist, was exempt from recording the names of his appren- 
tices; if Van Dyck was among them, the absence of his 
name in the guild records is explained. The possibility that 
he set up his own shop after becoming a guild member in 
1618 is unlikely. Van Dyck was hired to carry out Rubens’ 
projects, and Rubens kept him well supplied with work: 


of age, have been cited as evidence of his early maturity and, therefore, 
of his ability to maintain a studio of his own at this date. But the fact 
that the young Van Dyck was capable of speaking before public officials 
by no means proves that he was capable of handling his own business. 

æ According to Bellori (as in n. 6, 258), Van Dyck made cartoons for the 
tapestries of Rubens’ Decius Mus series which were at the Brussels tap- 
estry-makers in May of 1618 (see also R. Magurn, The Letters of Peter 
Paul Rubens, Cambridge, Mass., 1955, 63), although the earliest proof 
we have of Van Dyck’s association with Rubens i is the contract of March 
29, 1620, for the ceiling of the Jesuit Church in Antwerp (J. R. Martin, 
The Ceiling Paintings for the Jesuit Church in Antwerp [Corpus Ruben- 
ianum Ludwig Burchard, 1], London and New York, 1968, 213-19). If, as 
has always been believed, Van Dyck was the unnamed “best disciple” 
mentioned by Rubens in a letter to Sir Dudley Carleton (Magurn, 61), he 
must have been in the studio in 1618, as the letter is dated April 28 of 
that year. A letter of November 25, 1620, from Toby Matthew to the Earl 
of Arundel tells us that Ván Dyck had “gone into England” (Van den 
Branden, 703). The Louvre anonymous biographer of Van Dyck's Italian 
years wrote that the artist left Antwerp on October 3, 1621 (M. Vaes, “Le 
séjour d'Antoine Van Dyck en Italie,” Bulletin de l'Institut Historique Belge 
de Rome, 1v, 1924, 183). _ 
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Van Dyck was, for example, assigned the major task of 
painting the ceilings of the Antwerp Jesuit Church. More- 
over, according to the Earl of Arundel's agent, he was still 
living with Rubens in July, 1620,31 and therefore not at the 
Dom van Ceulen. 

Sometime between July and November of 1620, Van 
Dyck left for London. This first English experience was sur- 
prisingly brief; on February 28, 1621, only twelve days after 
réceiving his first payment as court artist to James I, he was 
granted a passport to leave the country.” He returned to 
Antwerp, where he remained for seven months = from the 
beginning of March to the beginning of October. Surely, 
having entered the services of the King of England, Van 
Dyck would not return to his role as assistant in the work- 
shop of Rubens. He would set up a studio of his own, the 
one in the Dom van Céulen. 

Insight into the nature of this studio is provided by a 
deposition given by Herman Servaes on December 12, 1668 
(Appendix v).® È Jos. van den Branden made a cursory 
reference to the evidence in this document in his discussion 
of the court proceedings, and it has thereby been consid- 
ered part of the 1660-62 lawsuit. In fact, the deposition 
involves a different case, but it confirms Servaes’ testimony 
in the earlier proceedings. 

In 1660, Servaes stated that he and others (that is, at least 
three persons) made copies of Apostles while working with 
Van Dyck. He had seen Van Dyck paint the originals. 
Justus van Egmont also testified that he had copied these 
ofiginals.% Neither said whether he was Van Dyck’s pupil, 
his assistant, or simply shared his studio. Both Servaes and 
Van Egmont were born in 1601 and were, therefore, only 
two years younger than Van Dyck. They were fourteen or 
fifteen in 1615-16 and, at this age, would certainly have 
been pupils. 

Van Egmont was, indeed, a leerjongen in 1615 and 1616, 
but, as the records of the Antwerp guild prove, he was 
apprenticed to Jaspar van den Hoecke.?” He cannot have 
been a pupil of Van Dyck at the same time. Van Egmont 
began his studies with Van den Hoecke in 1615. A normal 


31 Letter to the Earl of Arundel, Antwerp, July 17, 1620 (W. H. Carpenter, 
Pictorial Notices: Consisting of a Memoir of Sir Anthony Van Dyck, etc., 
London, 1844, 7). 

32 W. H. Carpenter, Mémoires et documents inédits sur Antoine Van Dyck, 
P. P. Rubens, et autres artistes contemporains, Antwerp, 1845, 12-13. 

3 Testimony given to the notary J. M. Lodewijcx, 1668, Stadsarchief, 
Antwerp, Notarissen, 2509, fol. 103v. This document also provides insight 
into the relationship between Peeter Bom and Van Dyck. It must have 
been the source for Van den Branden’s brief reference to Bom who, 
“according to his own statement” had worked with Van Dyck (Van den 
Branden, 735). Van den Branden, however, thought that this artist was 
Peeter Bom II, when he can only have been Peeter Bom III. The Bom who 
testified in 1668 was 56 years old and was therefore born in 1612; Peeter 
Bom II is listed in the guild records as a meestersone in 1599 (Rombouts 
and Van Lerlus, 1, 408). Van den Branden also implied that Bom was a 
member of Van Dyck’s English workshop, when it seems more likely that 
he was a pupil of Van Dyck duting the latter’s second Antwerp period. 
Bom stated in the 1668 document that he had worked with Van Dyck for 
three years, the length of a normal apprenticeship. He would have been 
between 15 and 20 yeats old, the correct age for a pupil, in 1627-1632. it 


was probably this Peeter Bom who was recorded as a disciple of Rubens . 


apprenticeship lasted three years, and a sixteen-year-old 
boy would hardly have broken his contract with an estab- 
lished master to work with the eighteen-year-old Van Dyck 
for one year in 1617, Van Egmont was in Italy in 1618 and 
1619; on his return to Antwerp, Rubens sent him to Mech- 
elen to work on the altarpiece for the cathedral.” He was 
free to become a member of Van Dyck’s workshop only in 
1620 (when Van Dyck was with Rubens and in England) 
and in 1621. Since Van Egmont is listed as a master of the 
guild for the first time in 1627-28,” he would have been an 
assistant, not an independent master, in 1621. The 
retouched copies that he and Servaes made of Apostles were 
undoubtedly meant for sale by Van Dyck. 

Less is known about Servaes, first mentioned in the guild 
records in 1650-51.” The document of 1668 tells us, how- 
ever, that he was a disciple when working at Van Dyck's 
house during the Twelve-Year Truce (1609-1621). He used 
the word discipel rather than leerjongen, or pupil. “Dis- 
ciple” has long been accepted as meaning “assistant” as, for 
example, in determining that Van Dyck was an assistant, 
rather than a pupil, of Rubens.“ The use of the word proves 
that Servaes was working for Van Dyck, rather than for 
himself. His status as an assistant rather than a pupil, like 
that of Van Egmont, explains how the copies they made, 
retouched by Van Dyck but still recognizable as their own, 
could have been sold as originals. Canon Hillewerven 
would hardly have been deceived by the work of fourteen- 
or fifteen-year-old apprentices. 

The studio where Servaes and Van Egmont were assist- ` 
ants can have existed only in 1621. On his return from 
England, Van Dyck, following the example of Rubens, set 
up a workshop and hired at least three helpers. In this 
workshop, he painted one series of Apostles and his assist- 
ants made another. Van Dyck also painted a Drunken Si- 
lenus at this time. In 1668, Servaes authenticated a picture 
of this subject which he, while working at Van Dyck's 
house, had seen the artist paint (Appendix v). 

The documents have been useful, but their content needs 
verification. If Van Dyck painted an Apostle series and a 


in 1632 and not Peeter Bom Il, as M.-L. Hairs believed (Dans le sillage 
de Rubens, les peintres d'histoire anversois au XVII® siècle, Liège, 1977, 
53). Peeter Bom II is listed as a member of the Antwerp guild in 1636-37 
(Rombouts and Van Lerius, 1, 82 and 87), so that during those years, at 
least, he cannot have been in Van Dyck’s English workshop. 

% Van den Branden (p. 699) gave no source for the evidence. 

35 Galesloot, 597-98. 

% Ibid., 598-99. 

37 Rombouts and Van Lerius, 1, 516 and 520. 

38 A. von Wurzbach, Niederländisches Kimstler-Lexikon, Amsterdam, 
1968, 1, 485; Van den Branden, 767. 

# Rombouts and Van Lerius, 1, 650. ` 

# Ibid., 1, 214. 

& The word “disciple,” as it appears in the Jesuit Church contract of 1620 
(Martin, as in n. 30, 214) and the Rubens-Carleton correspondence of 1618 
(Magurn, as in n. 30, 61) was used as proof that Van Dyck was Rubens’ 
assistant, not his pupil, during those years. See L. van Puyvelde, Van 
Dyck, Brussels, 1959, 23 and 24; Gerson, 110; and McNairn, 14. 


Drunken Silenus in 1621, one should be able to identify 
paintings of those subjects (assuming that they are still 
extant) which conform to his style at that period. 

Gliick tackled the problem of the Apostle series and its 
relationship to the 1660-62 court document in his prodi- 
gious study of 1927. This was no easy task, owing to the 
large number of extant Apostles and groups of Apostles by 
Van Dyck. Only one series was intact at the beginning of 
the -wentieth century: the one formerly in the Böhler Gal- 
lery. Munich, and since scattered in various collections.‘ 
Using the court testimony of Jan Brueghel as evidence, 
Glück determined that an original Apostle series must have 
been painted at the beginning of the 1620's. The Böhler 
series, which accords with Van Dyck’s style of that date, 
was this original series.“ 

An unrefined technique and the use of impasto charac- 
terize Van Dyck’s earliest style of ca. 1615-16. Glück pointed 
out zhat the “more temperamental, more nervous and inter- 
nally agitated” appearance of this first style contrasts with 
the more Rubensian, more profound and serene manner of 
the Böhler series. His comparison of the Apostle Judas 
Thaddeus belonging to the Louvre, at present on loan to 
the Musée Central, Metz (Fig. 1), with the same Apostle 
from the Bohler series, now in the Vienna Kunsthistorisches 
Museum (Fig. 2), is particularly telling. Heavy, nervous 
stroxes and a lack of structure characterize the earlier ver- 
sion, whereas a smooth technique is combined with assured 
draftsmanship in Vienna. The mood has changed to one of 
greater depth and sobriety — of inner, rather than overt 
emotion. It, and the series as a whole, is the work of a 
more mature, experienced master. 

Gliick believed that the earlier single Apostles and two 
partial series, one formerly in the collection of Lord Spen- 
cer, Althorp House (now in another private collection in 
Great Britain), and the other in the Dresden Museum, were 
best understood as preliminary works leading to the Bohler 


42 Glick, 1927, 130-147. 


‘3 This series was in the Palazzo Rosso, Genoa, at the beginning of the 
18th century. The Apostles came to the Böhler Gallery in 1913 or 1914 
from the Cellamare Collection in Naples (McNairn, 39 and 42). The Christ 
is still in the Palazzo Rosso. 


44 Glück, 1927, 138. 


45 Ibid., 142 and 143. Horst Vey (“De apostel Judas Thaddeus door Van 
Dyck.” Bulletin Museum Boymans-van Beuningen, x, 1959, 93-94) agreed 
with Sliick’s stylistic comparison. 

4 A date towards the end of the first Antwerp period is now generally 
accepted for the Bôhler Apostles. J. S. Held (Paintings of the European 
and American Schools, Museo de Arte de Ponce, Ponce, Puerto Rico, 
1965, 58) dated the Ponce Andrew, which he considered to be earlier than 
the Böhler version in Sarasota, ca. 1618-20. The same date was given for 
the B5hler series in the Agnew 1968 Van Dyck exhibition catalogue (16, 
No. &. Waterhouse (as in n. 1, 10) preferred ca. 1619-20; A. Pigler (Katalog 
der Galerie alter Meister, Budapest, 1968, No. 6377), ca. 1620; W. E. Suida 
(Catalogue of Paintings in the John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art, 
Sarasota, Fla., 1949, 203, No. 227), 1620-21; and M. Varshavskaya (Van 
Dyck Paintings in the Hermitage, Leningrad, 1963, 129), ca. 1621. 


47 Glick, 1927, 141-42. 


38 Roland (as in n. 24). It is unlikely that Verhagen owned an original 
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series.” The Althorp series, however, may once have been 
complete and must be considered in relation to Verhagen’s 
testimony. If Verhagen owned an original series, and if this 
series was composed of the five Althorp Apostles and other 
panels that can be reconstituted as a part of this series, 
some of his statements are more easily understood. The 
paintings in this reconstructed series vary in style; this could 
explain why Verhagen said that some of his paintings were 
better than others. Even a confusion of his paintings with 
the series taken to court would be mitigated. A partial series 
of copies in the Aschaffenburg Gallery is based primarily 
on the reconstructed Althorp series.“ If it, or an inter- 
mediary set of copies, was the series brought to court, these 
Apostles, although greatly inferior in quality, were iden- 
tical in type to those in Verhagen’s series. The Althorp series 
was also the model for the set of engravings made by Cor- 
nelis van Caukercken when the paintings were in the col- 
lection of the Bishop of Bruges.® If, as I believe to be pos- 
sible, Van Caukercken engraved his series later than 1660,“ 
the Apostles in Bruges, i.e., the Althorp series, could have 
belonged to Verhagen until he sold them in 1660. 

There are no facts to support this theory, which is based 
purely on supposition. Even if Verhagen did own the com- 
plete Althorp series, however, this would not be evidence 
for a workshop dating to 1615-16. Although of an earlier 
date than the Bohler series, the Althorp series and the other 
extant Apostles that do not belong to the Böhler set were 
made over a period of years and can have been painted 
only in Rubens’ studio. 

An Apostle series by Rubens was copied by his assistants 
at some time before April 28, 1618.5? Van Dyck, who emu- 
lated Rubens’ example in his own workshop with his own 
assistants in 1621, may have participated in this project. 
Certainly he was familiar with Rubens’ series, because he 
borrowed from it. Rubens’ James Major” is repeated in 
reverse, with slight changes, in Van Dyck's version of the 


series other than the reconstructed Althorp series. Another Apostle series 
(which must have been the Böhler series) had left the country by about 
1622 or 1624. Jacob Jordaens saw this original series in Antwerp ca. 1622, 
when it was bought by Henricus Vuylenborch. Abraham Snellinck said 
that the original paintings were bought by a man named Bontemuts who 
had sent them abroad “around thirty-six years ago,” or ca. 1624. They 
must have gone to The Netherlands, where Jordaens again saw the pic- 
tures at Utrecht in 1661 (Galesloot, 602-04). Obviously this series cannot 
have belonged to Verhagen, and three original series of Apostles by Van 
Dyck, plus a fourth which he retouched, are surely excessive. 

# Roland. Of the eleven paintings in this series, only two differ slightly 
from their counterparts in a reconstructed Althorp series. 

%° Ibid, The information that the paintings were in Bruges comes from an 
inscription on the engraving of Christ in the Budapest Print Room (Glück, 
1927, 134). 

5! Roland, 27, n. 33. The engraved series is usually dated ca. 1650-1660. 
5 Letter from Rubens to Sir Dudley Carleton (Magurn, as in n. 30, 61). 
Rubens’ series is in the Prado; the copies are in the Pallavicini Palace, 
Rome. 


5 Il. in H. Vlieghe, Saints (Corpus Rubenianum Ludwig Burchard, vm), 
London and New York, 1972, 1, pl. 26. 
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1 Judas Thaddeus. Paris, Louvre (photo: Musées Nationaux, 
Paris} 


same Apostle formerly in Lord Spencer's collection, Althorp 
House,* and other Apostles that pre-date the Bohler series, 
for example Simon, formerly at Althorp House, and Pau! 
in the Dresden Museum, are similar in type and compo- 
sition to their counterparts in Rubens’ series.5 It is unlikely 
that any of the earlier Apostles by Van Dyck — much less 
an entire series — can be given a pre-Rubens dating. More- 
over, the earlier Althorp series must have remained in Van 
Dyck's possession, because he used Apostles belonging to 
this reconstructed set as models for figures in religious 
paintings throughout his first Antwerp period, and repeated 
all but two of them, with slight variations, in the Böhler 
series.” Unless he made copies of the Althorp series for his 
later use (and it is unlikely that Van Dyck painted two series 
of Apostles before he was eighteen years old), he cannot 
have sold the series to Verhagen in 1615-16. 

Gltick confined his study to the Apostle series, omitting 


54. in E. Schaeffer, Van Dyck, Des Meisters Gemälde {Klassiker der 
Kunst), Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1909, 3. 

5 Til. in ibid., 4 and 3, and Vlieghe, pls. 54 and 62. 

% Roland. Only Peter and Matthew were considerably changed in the 
Bohler series. 

5 M. Menotti, “Van Dyck a Genova,” Archivio storico dell’ arte, m, 
1897, 292 (Genoa); L. Cust, Anthony Van Dyck, London, 1900, 241 (Italy): 
M. Rooses, Fifty Masterpieces of Anthony Van Dyck, London, 1900, 103 





2 Judas Thaddeus. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum (photo: 
Courtauld Institute) 


any mention of the Drunken Silenus. He was apparently 
unaware of Herman Servaes’ statement that he had seen 
Van Dyck paint this picture. In order to verify the docu- 
ment of 1668, a Drunken Silenus must be found that was 
contemporary with the Böhler Apostles. While it is possible 
this was a work that is now lost, I believe that it was the 
Drunken Silenus in the Brussels Museum (Fig. 3). 
Current belief that this picture is one of the earliest of 
Van Dyck’s paintings is surely based on Verhagen’s testi- 
mony and on Van den Branden’s conflation of the 1660-62 
proceedings with the document of 1668. At the end of the 
nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth centuries, the 
Drunken Silenus was considered to be a product of Van 
Dyck's early Italian years (and therefore, by implication, 
associated with a late, rather than an early, style in the first 
Antwerp period).5 Later writers consistently dated it ca. 
1615-17.% Even Gliick agreed with this date in his 1931 


(Italy or soon after); Schaeffer, 497, No. 53 (before Italy or during early 
Italian years). 


58 For example, W. von Bode, Die Meister der holländischen und vlam- 
ischen Malerschulen, 3rd ed., Leipzig, 1921, 340 (1616-17); Van Dyck Ten- 
toonstelling, Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, Antwerp, 1949, 
21 (ca. 1617}; 100 Opere di Van Dyck, Palazzo dell Accademia, Genoa, 
1955, 19, No. 10 (1616-17); Gerson, 112 (pre-Rubens}: and Vey (as in n, 
2), 59-60 (1615-16). 





3 Drunken Silenus. Brussels, Musée Royal des Beaux-Arts 
(copyright A.C.L., Brussels) 


Klassiker der Kunst volume.” There was one exception: 
Oliver Millar preferred, on the basis of style, the late Ant- 
werp I-early Italian period, i.e., 1621.° His observation, 
made at the time of the 1955 Genoa exhibition, was ignored, 
but it was correct. 

The style of the Brussels Silenus is completely unlike that 
of other works attributed to Van Dyck’s earliest years. One 
could compare numerous paintings, traditionally and con- 
sistently considered to be early ones, to illustrate the greater 
maturity of the Drunken Silenus. An obvious collation is 
available in the Brussels Museum: the Crucifixion of Saint 
Peter, datable to 1616-17 (Fig. 4). Although it hangs in the 
same museum and was placed on the page opposite the 
Drunken Silenus in Glück's chronological sequence,* no 
one seems to have noticed the decided differences between 
the two pictures. 

Outside of changes in the quality of composition, spatial 
relationships, and drawing — all of which are improved in 
the Drunken Silenus, indicating greater experience on the 
part of the painter — the techniques of the two paintings 
are entirely different. The Crucifixion of Saint Peter is 


5° Glück, 1931, 518, No. 6 (ca. 1616-17). Stylistic reasons for the dating 
are given in Glück's "Van Dycks Anfange, der Heilige Sebastian im Louvre 
zu Paris.” Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, 11x, 1925-26, 261-63, and in idem, 
1933 (as in n. 7}, 286. 


6 ©, Millar, “Van Dyck at Genoa,” Burlington Magazine, xcvi, 1955, 
313. A note by Ludwig Burchard in the files of the Nationaal Centrum 
voor de Plastische Kunsten in de XVIde en XVIIde Eeuw, Antwerp, indi- 
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4 Crucifixion of Saint Peter. Brussels, Musée Royal des Beaux- 
Arts (copyright A.C.L., Brussels) 


painted for the most part in the impasto of Van Dvyck's 
earliest style; the Drunken Silenus is freely painted, show- 
irg a complete mastery of the medium. The colors, also, 
imply two different stages in Van Dyck's development. 
Cpaque blue and red are played against warm flesh tones, 
creating a generally light tonality in the Crucifixion of Saint 
Peter. The Drunken Silenus is completely tenebrist. Here, 
except for the silvery hair of Silenus, the blond hair of the 
bacchante, and transparent strokes of brilliant red that 


cates that he, too, preferred a later date: “vielleicht diese beiden (the Brus- 
ses Drunken Silenus and the Crucifixion of Saint Peter) beide kurz vor 
der Italienreis.” 


èl Glück, 1931, 6 and 7. It should be noted, in making this comparison, 
that the Drunken Silenus is in need of cleaning. Two strips of canvas have 
been added at the top, the outer one perhaps a later addition. 
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appear throughout, the entire canvas is permeated with the 
deep blacks and browns of the background. The Drunken 
Silenus cannot be of the same period as the Crucifixion of 
Saint Peter. 

One further comparison, the Martyrdom of Saint Sebas- 
tian in the Louvre (Fig. 5), is useful because of relationships 
among the figures. The bearded man tying Saint Sebas- 
tian’s wrist is, in type and pose, akin to the figure of Silenus 
in Brussels and may in part, despite decided differences in 
technical skill, explain why the works are considered to be 
contemporary. However, the man on the right looking 
upward in the Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian is identical 
in type and technique to the Apostle Judas Thaddeus of ca. 
1615-16 (Fig. 1). This connection and other characteristics 
of the early style, such as the bright red and blue of the 
background, prove that the Saint Sebastian must be about 
contemporary with the Judas Thaddeus. Yet the circular 
composition of the Saint Sebastian relates to Rubens’ works 
at this period, and the dog seems to have been a standard 
part of his workshop repertory.* Such close relationships 
in motif suggest that the Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian of 
ca. 1615-16 was painted in Rubens’ studio. The picture 
severely limits the possibility of a pre-Rubens workshop 
for Van Dyck. 

Except for its central figure, the Drunken Silenus has 
nothing in common with the Martyrdom of Saint Sebas- 
tian. It is similar in its style to paintings made at the end 
of Van Dyck’s first Antwerp period, such as the Crowning 
with Thorns and Betrayal of Christ, both in the Prado.“ 
There are more figures in these pictures, but the free brush- 
work, tenebrism, and quiet drama are the same as in the 
Brussels work. Content and mood are now important. An 
intense inner emotion is created in the Drunken Silenus by 
combining the voluptuous expectation of the bacchante, 
the distraction of the satyr, and the pitiful stupor of Silenus 
with sudden flashes of light from the darkness and the 
prominent blood-red color. 

The style of the Drunken Silenus is comparable to that 
of the Böhler Apostle series, as exemplified by Judas Thad- 
deus in Vienna (Fig. 2). While technical variations can be 
found within the Bôhler series, its paintings are basically 


62 Gliick (1927, 142-43) noted this relationship. 


8 Glück (1931, 517-18, Nos. 4 and 5) observed that this dog, in an iden- 
tical pose, reappears in the National Gallery, London, Saint Ambrose and 
Emperor Theodosius, a picture unquestionably painted in Rubens’ studio. 
The same dog reappears in a slightly different position in Rubens’ Wild 
Boar Hunt in Dresden. 

64 Il. in ibid., 49 and 69. 


65 M. Delacre, “Les marches de Silène de P. P. Rubens,” Gand Artistique, 
ix, 1930, 83. À secondary source for the Dresden version is a Drunken 
Silenus formerly in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Berlin (il. in Glück, 
1931, 15), also mainly attributed to Rubens. It has also been given to Van 
Dyck (notably by Glück, ibid., 518, No. 15). Others (e.g., Bode, asinn. 
58, 357-58, and Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der Gemälde im Kaiser-Fried- 
rich-Museum und Deutschen Museum, Berlin, 1931, 409, No. 776B) 
thought that Van Dyck and Rubens collaborated on the painting, and the 
softer character of the picture suggests that the younger artist may have 
assisted in transferring Rubens’ ideas to canvas. 

é See H. G. Evers, Peter Paul Rubens, Munich, 1942, 201-03 and 208. 


uniform. Some of the Apostles are less finished, with 
touches of underpainting visible, but all have the mat sur- 
face, assured strokes, and tenebrist lighting of the Silenus. 
The Böhler Apostle series and the Brussels Drunken Silenus 
are contemporary. Both were painted at the end of Van 
Dyck’s first Antwerp period, in 1621. 

One further painting remains to be considered: a second 
version of the Drunken Silenus in the Dresden Museum 
(Fig. 6). Could it be the Drunken Silenus referred to by 
Herman Servaes? It cannot have been painted in a 1621 
workshop because its style is totally different from that of 
the Brussels picture. The figures in Dresden relate more 
closely to those in the Crucifixion of Saint Peter and the 
Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian. Silenus, in particular, bears 
comparison with the old man binding Sebastian to a tree 
in the Louvre painting (Fig. 5). In both figures, each fila- 
ment of hair, every wrinkle of the brow is rendered with 
infinite precision, as opposed to the bold massing of forms 
in the Brussels Silenus. The color of the Dresden Drunken 
Silenus further reinforces an earlier dating: grayed neutrals 
serve as a foil for the familiar red and blue of a light color 
scheme. And the building up of forms with thousands of 
small strokes, accented in some areas with white impasto, 
reminds one of the paintings of 1615-16. One might con- 
clude that the Dresden Silenus is evidence for a 1615-16 
workshop. 

It is not. This version of the Drunken Silenus illustrates 
the direct influence of Rubens’ interpretations of the theme. 
The choice of subject, as well as compositional details, orig- 
inated in Rubens’ studio. His version of the theme in the 
Munich Pinakothek, documented as a work of 1618 (Fig. 
7),5 is the source of Van Dyck’s canvas. Its connections 
with the Dresden Drunken Silenus are clear in the position 
of Silenus, the grouping of revelers around him, and the 
motif of a man drinking from a stemmed cup (transformed 
into a lowlier jug by Van Dyck). When one omits thé por- 
tions of the Munich picture added by Rubens later — his 
figures were originally in three-quartér length and were only 
five in number — the relationship to the Dresden painting 
is all the more striking. The Dresden Silenus was painted 
in 1618 or slightly later, before Van Dyck went to England.” 


Seam lines of additions made by Rubens in the 1620's appear below Si- 
lenus’ knee, to the left of the old woman, and to the right of the head of 
the Negro. 


7 The Dresden Silenus, like the Brussels version, has been given widely 
varying dates. J. Guiffrey (Antoine Van Dyck, sa vie et son oeuvre, Paris, 
1882, 144) placed it in Van Dyck's second Antwerp period. Schaeffer (as 
in n. 54, 497), who felt that it was painted earlier than the Brussels Silenus, 
was uncertain about whether it was made before or during the Italian 
period. Glück also seems to have been undecided: in Van Dyck (1931, 
526, No. 67) he placed it later than the Brussels version yet within the 
first Antwerp period; in Rubens, Van Dyck und ihr Kreis (as in n. 7, 286), 
he dated it ca. 1622-23. Bode (as in n. 58, 340) and McNairn (p. 147) 
thought it was painted before Italy, but after the Brussels picture. Other 
writers, notably Cust (as in n. 57, 44) and Van Puyvelde (in De Eeuw van 
Rubens, Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, Brussels, 1965, 61), 
believed that the Dresden Drunken Silenus belonged to the first Antwerp 
period and was earlier than the Brussels version. 

Another Drunken Silenus, attributed only by Van Puyvelde to Van 
Dyck (De Eeuw van Rubens, 60-61), is in a private collection in Vienna. 





5 Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian. Paris, Louvre (photo: Cour- 
tauld Institute) 


Neither a Drunken Silenus nor an Apostle series survives 
from 1615-16. This does not mean that they never existed, 
but it would make no difference if they had. The workshop 
documented by the 1660-62 lawsuit, the one in which Ser- 


The painting was mentioned briefly, without references. It is, according 
to Van Puyvelde, similar to the Dresden version except that it has a square 
format and is apparently without the monogram on the upturned pitcher. 
Whether or not this is an original painting by Van Dyck, if it is like the 
Dresden version and if, as Van Puyvelde maintained, it is of the same 
date, it, too, must be discarded as a candidate for a 1615-16 Drunken 
Silenus. Other copies of the Dresden Silenus exist. One is in the Wuyts- 
Van Caripen Museum, Lier. A photograph of another, location unknown, 
is in the Munich Photographic Archives. 

A Drunken Silenus published without illustration by Menotti (as in n. 
57) may have been a free copy of the Brussels picture. Menotti believed 
that the painting, then (in 1897) in the Durazzo Gallery, Genoa, and attrib- 
uted to Rubens, was painted by Van Dyck for the Pallavicini family and 
was the original from which the Brussels version was copied. He placed 
this painting among the first of those made by Van Dyck in Genoa. Men- 
otti’s description of the picture combines characteristics of the Brussels 
Silenus (the satyr’s attentiveness to the bacchante) and of a Drunken Si- 
lenus by Rubens in the Palazzo Durazzo (ill, in Evers, 97, fig. 43) (the head 
of a panther at the bottom of the painting). It may be that he confused 
the two paintings and was in fact referring to the picture by Rubens in 
the Durazzo Gallery. On the other hand, if the reference was to a different 
painting that did indeed copy the Brussels Silenus, this painting, because 
it was made for the Pallavicini family, could not date from 1615-16. A 
Drunken Silenus by Van Dyck in the Pallavicini Palace was recorded by 
J. Smith (A Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the Most Eminent Dutch, 
Flemish and French Painters, London, 1831, 11, 51, No. 178) and by J. 
Guiffrey (254, No. 268B). This may have been the same picture as the 
Silenus by Rubens listed in the Pallavicini Collection in 1780 (C. G. Ratti, 
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6 Drunken Silenus. Dresden, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen 
(photo: Staatliche Museen, Berlin} 


7 Rubens, Drunken Silenus. Munich, Alte Pinakothek (photo: 
Museum) 


Instruzione di quanto pud vedersi di più bello in Genova in pittura, scul- 
tura, ed architettura ecc., Genoa, 1780, 157). 

There are other replicas of the Brussels painting. One, attributed to 
Jordaens, was sold by Lempertz in 1912. Another was at Christie's in 1952 
anc again in 1966, on both occasions attributed to Rubens. A third, as a 
copy after Van Dyck, was sold at the Palais des Beaux-Arts, Brussels, in 
1967. 
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vaes and Van Egmont copied Van Dyck’s Apostles, can have 
been established only in 1621. And both a Drunken Silenus 
and an Apostle series are extant from that year. If one 
accepts Verhagen’s date as just one part of his unreliable 
testimony, the message of the court documents becomes 
clear. In 1621, “before he went to Italy,” Van Dyck estab- 
lished a workshop in the Dom van Ceulen and hired assis- 
tants. He painted the Böhler Apostles and the Brussels 
Drunken Silenus in this workshop. 

One need not believe that a sixteen- or seventeen-year- 
old boy established his own studio and taught pupils when 
it was illegal to do so. Gliick, who absolved us from this 
logically unsound concept half a century ago, did not con- 
sider the nature of the workshop. He was wrong about the 
date of the Brussels Drunken Silenus and was unaware of 
its significance. Nevertheless, his thoughts on the Apostle 
series and his interpretation of the court testimony remain 
valid. His conclusions should finally be given the attention 
they deserve. 

University of Vermont 
Burlington, VT 05405 


Appendix 1 


Testimony of Jan Brueghel given to the notary Jan van Nos, 
September 8, 1660. Stadsarchief, Antwerp, Notarissen, 4265, 
fol. 165r. 


Ten versuecke van Sr. Peeter Meulewels, borger deser stadt. 
den achtsten Septembris 1660 
Compareerde Sr. Jan Breugel constschilder ende outdeken vande 
selve, out omtrent 58 jaeren,-mij notario bekendt, ende heeft ver- 
claert ende geattesteert waerachtich te wesen eedt presenterende 
des versocht zijnde dat int lesten vande voorleden maendt Augusti 
hij attestant met den ouden eedt ende dekens vande constschilders 
vergadert sijnde op hunne camere nopende eenige affairen die 
aldaer verhandelt zijn geweest, hij attestant onder andere ver- 
scheyden woorden ende proposten heeft gehadt met den outdek- 
ens Mousson ende David Rijckart, nopende de twelf Apostelen 
met ons heer, die den requirant verkocht heeft aen den eerw. heere 
canoninck Hillewerven dewelcke den voors. David Rijckart 
uijtermaten seer was versmadende seggende als doen dat het niet 
en waeren de originelen geschildert bij den seer vermaerden const- 
schilder Anthoni van Dijck, maer dat het sijn vuijle copijen ende 
dat hij de oprechte originele gesien hadde ten huyse van sekeren 
ouden man woonende inde lange nieuwstrate alhier, die seer god- 
delijck fraij waeren, jae soo fraij als den selven van Dijck oijnt 
in sijn leven geschildert hadde ende dat hij deselve originele ten 
deele hadde geteeckent, hebbende hij attestant niet wel onthouden 
oft den voors. David Rijckaert den naem vanden voors. ouden 
man genoempt heeft oft niet, wetende altijt wel dat hij daer mede 
gemeijnt heeft ... Verhagen die de voors. vercochte stucken heb- 
ben toebehoort® consenteren etc. .Actum Antv. presentibus Jan 
Snellinck ende Henrick van Nos als getuygen. 
Jean Breughel 


Joan. van Nos, not. 


68 Italicized material was crossed out in the original. 


Appendix 11 


Testimony of Peeter Meulewels given to the notary Jan van Nos, ` 
September 9, 1660. Stadsarchief, Antwerp, Notarissen, 4265, 
fol. 167r. - ` 


Compareerde Sr. Peeter Meulewels borger deze stadt mij notario 
bekent, ende verclaerde hoe dat hij aen den eerw. Heere Can- 
oninck Hillewerven vercocht heeft de twelf apostelen met ons 
Heer, geschildert bij den seer vermaerden constschilder Anthonius 
van Dijck, dien alsnu comt pretenderen dat de selve stucken maer 
en sijn copijen ende niet de oprechte originelen hebbende hij com- 
parant verstaen, dat den selven Heere Hillewerven stilswijgens 
ende sonder sijns comparants wete, daer over op heden date deser, 
heeft doen vergaderen den eedt ende dekens van de constschilders 
alhier ende want hij comparant genoech versien is bij levende 
getuijgen, dat deselve stucken sijn de oprechte originelen, soo en 
verstaet hij geenssints te willen toestaen dat den voors. eedt ende 
dekens daer over eenich oordeel sullen uijtspreken, te meer dattet, 
des noot sijnde, blijcken sal dat alreede sekeren oudt deken ge- 
naempt David Rijckaert dijenaengaende sijne voise pro et contra . 
gegeven heeft, den welcken oversulckx in diergelijcke vergader- ` 
inge niet en mach getollereert worden, daerenboven dat den sel- 
ven David Rijckaert dese saecke tegens hem comparant is voorts 
drijvende uyt eene enckele picquanticheyt, resulterende (gelijck 
den comparant is merckende) uyt dien den selven David Rijckart 
door eenige personagien van Ste Lucasgulde gebaptiseert is den 
Ste. Lucas os, ende waerinne hij comparant protesteert mits desen 
geene schult te hebben, versocht daeromme aen mij notario, ten 
eijnde mij beneffens den voors. eedt ende Dekens soude trans- © 
porteren ende hun tgene voors. is insinueren, protesterende van 
nulliteyt van allen tgene bij hun dijenaengaende sal worden 
gehandelt ofte gearbitreert, versoeckende hiervan, mitsgaders van 
hunne antwoorde acte geexpedieert te worden, omme etc. Actum 
Antw. presentibus Jan Snellinck ende Niclaes van Nos als 
getuygen. 

P. Meulewels 


Welcken volgende hebbe ick notaris voorgenoemit mij getrans- 
porteert op de Camere van Ste. Lucasgulde alhier, alwaer den. 
voors. eedt ende dekens vergadert waeren, ende aen hun de voors. 
insinuatie ende protestatie gedaen waerop eenige voor antwoorde 
gaven dat sij naer geen.protesteren en vraeghde, dat sij evenwel 
met hun juge souden voorts varen. Actum utsupra. 

Joan. van Nos Notaris 
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Testimony of Guillaume Heirincx given to the notary Jan van 
Nos, October 2, 1660. Stadsarchief, Antwerp, Notarissen, 
4265, fol. 165v. l 


Compareerde Sr. GuillM© Heirincx coopman alhier mij notaris 
bekendt, ende verclaerde alsoo Peeter Meulewels, gedwongen is 
proces te sustineren tegens den Eerw. Heere Canoninck Hille- 
werven, nopende sekere derthien stucken schilderije wesende de 
twelf apostelen met ons Heer, geschildert bij den seer vermaerden 
constschilder Anthoni van Dijck aen den voors, Heere Hille- 
werven vercocht, den welcken is pretenderende dat deselve stucken 
schilderije niet en sijn de oprechte originele, ende want den voors. 


vercoop is geschiet door ordre van de comparant als wesende sijne 
eijgene goederen ende dat den voors. Peeter Meulewels maer en 
is leenende sijnen naem, sco heeft den voors. comparant gelooft 
soo hij gelooft mits desen, den voors. Peeter Meulewels costeloos 
ende schadeloos te guaranderen ende indemneren van allen tgene 
in der. voors. processe soude mogen worden gewesen mitsgaders 
van allen tgene daer uijt soude mogen resulteren niet uijtgenomen 
ofte gereserveert, daer vore verbindende sijnen persoon ende goed- 
eren tegenwoordige ende toecomende. Actum Antw. presentibus 
Jan Snellinck ende Henrich van Nos als getuigen. 
GuillMUS Herincx 
Joan. van Nos not. 


Appendix iv 


Testimony of Guillaume Heirincx given to the notary Jan van 
Nos, December 21, 1660. Stadsarchief, Antwerp, Notarissen, 
4265, fol. 255r. 


Compareerde Sr. GuillM© Heirincx coopman alhier mij notaris 
bekendt ende verclaerde dat alsoo hij van Sr. Cornelis Wildens 
gecocht heeft derthien schilderijen wesende de twelf appostellen 
met ons Heer geschildert bij den seer vermaerden constschilder 
Anthonio van Dijck de welcke hij comparant wederom vercocht 
heeft aen den eerweerdigen Heere Canoninck Hillewerven den 
welcken alsnu compt pretenderen dat de selve maer sijn coppijen 
ende riet opprecht originele hebbende dien volgende in rechte 
versocht restitutie van sijne penningen, waerinne soo verre gepro- 
cedeert is dat partijen sijn gewesen ten thoon sijnde dien volgende 
van wegen den voors. Heere Canoninck Hillewerven de voors. 
schilderijen gebrocht op de schilderscaemer alhier omme bij de 
Dekens ende den eedt der selver gesien ende gevisiteert te worden 
ende daer over hunne jugie te geven sulcx datter niet anders en 
mankeert als dat hij comparant daer over oock sijnen thoon moet 
afleijden. Ende want hij comparant de selve schilderijen van den 
voors. Cornelis Wildens heeft gecocht voor de opprechte origi- 
nelen ende dat dien volgens den selven Cornelis Wildens hem 
comparant de voors. proceduere costeloos ende schadeloos moet 
affdraegen soo heeft den comparant versocht dat ick notaris voor- 
noempt mij soude transporteren beneffens den voors. Cornelis 
Wildens ende hem hetgene voors. is insinueren mitsgaders ver- 
soecken dat ingevalle hij eenigen thoon wet oft can produceren 
dat vocrs. schilderijen sijn de opprechte originelen dat hij het selve 
daetelijck sal hebben te doen mitsgaders de voors. procedure te 
aenveerden ende hem comparant vande selve costeloos ende 
schaedeloos te indemneren protesterende ingevalle van weyger- 
inge uij-stel ofte dilay van alle costen schaden ende interesten gele- 
den ence te lijden omme die op hem te verhaelen soo ende gelijck 
sijnen raet sal gedraegen versueckende hier van mitsgaders van 
sijne artwoorde acte geexpedieert te worden. Actum Antverpie 
presentibus Guill™° Rosseau ende Jan Snellinck als getuygen. 

Welcken volgende hebbe ick notaris voornoempt mij getrans- 
porteert beneffens den voors. Sr. Cornelis Wildens ende aen hem 
de voors. insinuatie versueck ende protestatie bij lecture gedaen 
die vocr antwoorde gaf dat hij hem geen proces aenentrock. 
Actum ut supra. 

Joan. van Nos notaris 
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Testimony of Herman Servaes and Peeter Bom given to the 
notary J. M. Lodewijcx, December 12, 1668. Stadsarchief, 
Antwerp, Notarissen, 2509, fol. 103v. 


Van versuecke van Sr. Philips Bonnecroy constschilder. Die 
duodecima decembris 1668. 

Comparuit Sr. Herman Servaes constschilder oudt ontrent de 
t'seventich jaere, ende Sr. Peeter Bom oock constschilder oudt 
sessenvijftich jaren soo sij respective verclaerden et affirmaverunt 
presenterende etc. waerachtich te sijne te weten den eersten affir- 
mant dat hij in den tweelffjarigen treves tusschen sijne Connick- 
lijcke Majesteyt van Spagnien ende de Heeren Staeten van Hol- 
land als discipel werckende ende frequenterende de conste ten 
huyse van den chevallier van Dijck in sijnen leven constschilder 
alhier was, heeft gesien dat den voors. van Dijck heeft geschildert 
aen seker stuck representerende eenen Droncken Silenis den 
requirant in desen toebehoorende, ende onder hem berustende, 
inder vueghen dat hij affirmant verclaert tselve door de voors. 
van Dijck geschildert te sijn. Item verclaert den tweeden affirmant 
dat hij den tijt van drije jaren heeft gewerckt ende gefrequenteert 
de conste van schilderije bij den voors. chevallier van Dijck ende 
dat hij jugeert naer voorgaende exacte examinatie ende visie dat 
’t voors. stuck representerende den voors. Silenis is geschildert 
door den voors. constschilder van Dijck, ende want goddelijck 
ende redelijck is der waerheyt getuygenis te geven besunderlijck 
des versoecht sijnde. Consenterende etc. Actum Antwerpie, ter 
presentie van Sr. Hendrich Adriany als getuighe. 

Herman Servaes 
Peeter Bom 
J. M. Lodewijex, Not.§ 
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The Wild Beasts Pursued: The Petite Galerie of Louis XV at Versailles 


E Hamilton Hazlehurst 


Too often paintings suffer by being removed from their 
intended environment. Such is clearly the case with the 
series of nine little-known scenes of exotic hunts that once 
decorated the Petits cabinets du Roi of Louis XV at 
Versailles.1 The somewhat austere surroundings of the high- 
ceilinged room in the Musée de Picardie in Amiens, where 
they presently hang, totally lack the intimacy of scale of 
the chamber for which they were designed. Indeed, the 
manner in which these scenes are currently displayed 
significantly diminishes their importance as works of art in 
the eyes of the beholder; and this may account, at least in 
part, for their long neglect by both critics and historians. 
It is the purpose of this article to focus attention upon the 
series, with the hope thereby to restore to it something of 
the recognition that it enjoyed for nearly thirty years. In 
addition, some of the pictorial sources for the paintings will 
be sought, which will reveal the working methods of the 
individual artists as they fulfilled this unusual royal 
commission. The exact positioning of the paintings in the 
gallery and their interrelationship, both programmatic and 
compositional, cannot be determined unless additional 
documentary evidence surfaces. Hence this article will not 
undertake the reconstruction of the physical placement of 
the works, an exercise that at this time would be based 
more on conjecture than: probability. 

Soon after Louis XV reinstalled the monarchy at 
Versailles in 1722, he began remodeling certain parts of the 
structure in an effort to make it more liveable. More 
specifically, he initiated the renovation of a whole series of 
rooms, which included a new bedroom for himself, on the 
second floor of the palace to the right of the Cour du 
marbre; this group of chambers constituted the Petits 
appartements du roi. ; 

In addition to these changes, Louis XV directed his 
attention to the reworking of the third floor above the Petits 
appartements. This area, which became known as the Petits 
cabinets du Roi, was born of the king's desire for an intimate 
retreat where he might relax with a few favorites at court. 
The privacy of this suite of rooms was zealously guarded, 
and rare were the times when even members of the royal 


1 For a detailed study of this area of the palace, see: H. Racinais, Un 
Versailles inconnu, Les Petits Appartements des Roys Louis XV et Louis 
XVI, 2 vols., Paris, 19 


2 Concerning the secluded nature of this ensemble, see: Pierre de Nolhac, 
Le Chateau de Versailles sous Louis XV, Paris, 1898, 187ff. 

3 There are records of payments made in 1729 to Jean Hardy for these’ 
plaster heads (Archives Nationales 0’2229). 


4 Among the artists commissioned to paint these scenes were Francois 
Desportes (1661-1743), Louis Galloche (1670-1761), and Jean-Baptiste 


family were invited to partake of its pleasures. Initially, 
the third floor provided space for a library, a dining room, 
a game room, and what was called the Petite galerie. In the 
arrangement of the Petits cabinets, some of the rooms faced 
upon the Cour du marbre and were lighted by a series of 
dormer windows, but most of the rooms were grouped 
around interior courtyards, the most important of which 
was the Cour des cerfs, named after the carved plaster stag 
heads, naturalistically painted to simulate real animal 
trophies, that adorned its walls.’ 

Louis XV was, in true Bourbon fashion, an avid hunter. 
Thus, whether he was at Fontainebleau, Versailles, or his 
favorite chateau at Compiégne, he was frequently found 
riding to the hounds. It is not surprising then to find this 
and related activities as the principal decorative theme for 
the Petits cabinets; it was following the almost daily activity 
of hunting that this suite of rooms was most often used. 

The stag-bedecked walls of the Cour des cerfs announced 
the tone of the decoration to be found in the third-floor 
rooms above. The library walls, for example, were hung 
with scenes depicting hounds in pursuit of the quarry they 
knew best — the stag, the boar, the fox, and the occasional 
rabbit — all rendered with a telling exactitude that vividly 
captured the excitement of the hunt.* 

By 1735 work on the Petits cabinets du roi was well 
advanced, and the room known as the Petite galerie was 
ready to receive its pictorial decor. The chamber was long 
and narrow, measuring 442m x 22%2m, with one end ter- 
minating in a semicircle. It was low by Versailles standards, 
only 2.90m in height, and thus lent an intimate scale to the 
interior. The walls, including those facing upon the Cour 
du marbre, which were punctuated at regular intervals by 
five deeply recessed dormers, were covered with exquisitely 
carved paneling. Except for the gilded frames around the 
mirrors and paintings, the paneling was painted in soft 
shades of transparent colored varnish applied in many lay- 
ers, which lent it a deep enduring sheen.* 

Initially, Louis XV chose to embellish the gallery with six 
hunting scenes, all of which were executed in 1736.° Instead 
of the usual contemporary views of the chase that had been 


Oudry (1681-1755). 

5 The intricate carved paneling was the work of Jacques Verbercht; the 
varnishing was executed by Etienne Martin. For further information con- 
cerning the varnishing, see H. Racinais, 41-51. For a description of the 
room in 1741, see A.-A. Bruzen de la Martinière, Le grand dictionnaire 
géographique, historique et critique, Paris, 1741, vi, 100-101. 

6 Final payment for the six paintings was made on March 13, 1737 
(Archives Nationales 02236). 


popular in the reign of Louis XIV, he commissioned a series 
of exotic hunts, involving the pursuit of wild animals rarely 
found in the hunting preserves of France. For this important 
undertaking, six painters were selected — Nicolas Lancret, 
Jean-Baptiste Pater, Francois Boucher, Carle Vanloo, 
Charles Parrocel, and Jean-François de Troy — all in all a 
rather unlikely assemblage. De Troy, at fifty-seven, the 
senicr member of the group, was essentially a history 
painter, and had probably never done a hunting scene in 
his life. Lancret and Pater, as followers of Antoine Wat- 
teau, had become totally immersed in the fragile style of 
that master, a style scarcely suited to the idea of action and 
general bombast that one might logically expect in scenes 
of wild beasts under attack. In like manner, Vanloo was 
not an obvious choice to describe scenes of furious activity; 
recently returned from Italy, he had distinguished himself 
as a pupil of the French Academy at Rome by painting 
religious subjects, and later at Turin by decorating, in a 
rather frivolous manner, the Stupinigi Palace. And Boucher, 
newly admitted to the French Academy with the submis- 
sion of his gentle and sensuous Rinaldo and Armida,” would 
have seemed perhaps even less likely a choice as a painter 
of brutal action. 

Only Charles Parrocel (1688-1752) appears to have been 
equipped through inclination, background, and training to 
carry out the commission successfully. The son of Joseph 
Parrocel, painter of battle scenes, the young Charles shared 
his father’s enthusiasm for scenes of action, and was par- 
ticularly interested in studying the equestrian figure in 
movement. It was perhaps for this reason that he enlisted 
in the cavalry for a year and thus had the opportunity to 
grasp the essential character of the horse and intricacies of 
horsemanship. Having attained this skill, he could with lit- 
tle di‘ficulty apply its principles to the whole of the animal 
kingdom. 

For the Frenchman of the earlier eighteenth century the 
most exotic subject of the six paintings initially commis- 
sioned by Louis XV was Parrocel's Elephant Hunt (Fig. 1).° 
Though there are occasional scenes depicting the elephant 
in French art of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
they remain rare, and hence could not readily have been 
studied at first hand.!° Since the subject was especially dif- 
ficult to depict, it was reasonable that the most experienced 


7 The artist was admitted to the French Academy on January 30, 1734 
(Thieme-Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der Bildenden Kiinstler, Leipzig, 
1910, rv, 428). 


8 Joseph Parrocel’s interest in lively thematic material probably derived 
from: bis studies with Jacques Courtois, called le Bourguignon. Dézallier 
d'Argenville (Abrégé de la vie des plus fameux peintres, 1v, Paris 1762, 
153) refers to Joseph Parrocel as a pupil of Jacques Courtois. 


9 Amiens, Musées de Picardie, Inv. 2.088. The painting, which is unsigned, 
was sent from the Louvre to the Musée de Toulouse, where it remained 
until 1923 when it was sent to Amiens: a new frame copying those of the 
Petite galerie was made for it at that time. 


10 An elephant appears in one of the late 16th-century Valois tapestries 
(Uffizi Gall., Florence) and in a painting by Antoine Caron (J. Ehrmann 
Coll., Paris), Both are reproduced in the study of F. A. Yates, The Valois 
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and best equipped artist should be assigned the challenging 
undertaking. 

The painting, like all those in the series, is 1.72m high x 
1.27m wide and has an elaborate gilded frame of irregular 
contour, particularly at its corners. The sinuous lines of the 
enframing elements had to be taken into account when the 
artists were determining their compositions, and in Par- 
rocel's case the curving contours of the frame are frequently 
found again throughout the design of the painting itself. 
By the standards of the preceding century, the painting is 
not large, being designed to harmonize with the intimate 
proportions of the Petite galerie; it does, however, retain 
a certain visual grandeur of scale. The figures loom large 
in the composition, and concentration on the elephant is 
assured by the curvilinear and thrusting planes with which 
he is surrounded. Indeed, the rolling rhythms of the ele- 
phant's form, suggestive of the swaying gait peculiar to the 
animal, are carried over into the surrounding figures, and 
thus provide the painting with a fine sense of contrapuntal 
movement. The artist has created a compelling portrayal 
of an injured elephant brought to bay by his tormentors, 
yet remaining a threat to all around him. Parrocel places 
the scene in a properly exotic surrounding, complete with 
palm trees, waterfalls, and turbaned figures suggestive of 
India. 

A preliminary sketch for the scene (Fig. 2) shows an even 
more malevolent elephant.” In the fray, one of his tusks 
has been broken, and his right foot rests heavily upon the 
flank of the fallen horse, even as his trunk swings aloft a 
human victim presented in dramatic foreshortening. 

In seeking the pictorial sources for the Elephant Hunt, 
one finds that Charles Parrocel's interest in animal move- 
ment had led him early in his career to execute a series of 
engravings of cavalrymen.” From the available visual doc- 
umentation of animals in action, he very probably studied 
Venationes Ferarum, Avium, Piscium by the sixteenth-cen- 
tury painter, tapestry designer, and engraver Johannes 
Stradanus. This work, which describes a variety of hunt- 
ing scenes, was in fact an important source of inspiration 
not only for Parrocel but for the other painters of the series 
as well. 

Included among the Stradanus engravings are several 
scenes of elephant hunts, one of which contains a number 


Tapestries, London 1959, pls. vit, xu. 

An actual elephant hunt is described in a French tapestry, La mort de 
l'éléphant, dated ca. 1530 (Louvre OA.9942). For additional depictions of 
elephants, see H. Göbel, Tapestries of the Lowlands, New York, 1974, 
pls. 77, 98. 


1: Amiens, Musée de Picardie, Inv. 4.391, Dimensions H. 0,65—-L. 0,535, 
unsigned. 


12 Différentes attitudes de la cavalerie et de l'infanterie dessinée et partie 
gravée par Parrocel Peintre Ordinaire du Roy. À copy may be found in 
the Bibl. Nat., Cab. des Est. Ke 15. 


13 The complete title of the work is Venationes Ferarum, Avium, Piscium, 
Pugnae Bestiarorum et Mutuae Bestiarum. The designs of Johannes Stra- 
danus (Jan van der Straet) were engraved by Jerome Cock, Joan Collaert, 
and P. and Cornelius Galle. 
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1 C. Parrocel, Elephant Hunt. Amiens, Musée de Picardie (photo: 
Lauros-Giraudon) 


of features that appear in Parrocel’s version (Fig. 3). The 
engraving provides the motif of the enraged elephant, and 
both its attitude and facial expression are closely akin to 
the Parrocel interpretation. Likewise, the broken tusk that 
appears in the Parrocel sketch may have been inspired by 
the broken tusks prominently displayed in the foreground 
of the Stradanus engraving. The attitudes and dress of Par- 
rocel's hunters, as well as the exotic setting of the scene, 
reflect the earlier interpretation. Another engraving by 
Stradanus, describing elephants lifting stones and trees in 
their trunks (Fig. 4), may have been the source for Par- 
rocel's elephant lifting its human victim with its trunk. 
Where a fallen elephant lies in the foreground of the Stra- 
danus engraving Parrocel places a fallen horse. Perhaps the 
conception of the fallen horse and rider derives from yet 
another source, battle scenes by the artist's father, Joseph 
Parrocel. Indeed, an engraving by the senior Parrocel pro- 
vides a remarkably similar arrangement of figures (Fig. 5). 
In the Bear Hunt (Fig. 6), Carle Vanloo (1705-1765), like 


14 Amiens, Musée de Picardie, Inv. Ville 1875 38, signed lower right: “Carle 
Van Loo, mars 1736." This was one of the paintings sent to Amiens in 
1802 on the occasion of the Congrés de la Paix; it was placed in the audi- 
ence chamber of the Hôtel de Ville where it remained until 1874 when it 








2 C. Parrocel, Elephant Hunt, sketch. Amiens, Musée de Picardie 
(photo: Lauros-Giraudon) 





3 J. Stradanus, Elephant Hunt, engraving from Venationes ac 
pugnae, No. 5 (photo: Bibl. Nat.) 


Parrocel, apparently wished to place the scene in an 
authentic surround, and thus a bleak, wintry landscape of 
northern Europe or Asia (Russia?) provides a fitting setting 


was sent to the Musée de Picardie. The painting retains its original frame. 
According to Ferdinand Engerand (Inventaire des tableaux commandés et 
achetés par la direction des bâtiments du Roi, 1709-1792, Paris, 1900, 488), 
the painting was Vanloo’s first royal commission. 
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4 J. Stradanus, Elephants, engraving from Venationes ac pug- 
nae, No. 1 (photo: Bibl. Nat.) 





5 J. Parrocel, Bataille, engraving (photo: Bibl. Nat.) 


for the booted figures in their fur-lined hunting attire. In 
the Bear Hunt, the artist achieves a convincing naturalism, 
persuading the viewer that the painter has accurately imag- 
ined and recorded the excitement of the occasion. 

For the iconography of the Bear Hunt, Vanloo seems to 
have been dependent on another series of engravings of the 
hunt, by the seventeenth-century engraver Antonio Tem- 
pesta, who did a series of hunting scenes in emulation of 
Stradanus.! This Italian master’s treatment of a boar hunt 


15 The series may be found in the Bibliothèque Nationale under the title 
Diverses chasses d'animaux (Cab. des Est. Ke 28 In — 4°). The engravings 
may be dated from 1608, 1609, and 1621. 


16 Van Lochom (Lochem) was born in 1607 and worked in Amsterdam 
until ca. 1637. His engravings reveal a knowledge of the style of the Ger- 
man engraver Virgil Solis, and of the Wierix family of Antwerp engravers. 
See G.K. Nagler, Die Monogrammisten, 1, Munich, 1858, 96, 97. FW.H. 
Hollstein (Dutch and Flemish Engravings and Woodcuts, ca. 1450-1700, 
u, Amsterdam, 1956, 86) lists Van Lochom’s major works and provides 
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(Fig. 7), with its principal episode looming large in the fore- 
ground while further activity continues among small-scale 
figures in the background, is not unlike Vanioo’s painting, 
with its story line carried into the figures in the distance. 
The rearing equestrian figure to the right in the engraving, 
as well as the pike-wielding hunters converging upon the 
boar, seem to have served as models for similarly placed 
figures in the Vanloo. Even closer in attitude are some of 
the hunters in another of Tempesta’s Bear Hunts (Fig. 8). 
The posture of the hunter delivering the coup de grace in 
Vanloo's work has its counterpart in the Tempesta engrav- 
ing, as do the rearing horse and rearing bear motifs. In the 
Tempesta engraving too a dog lies severely wounded in the 
foreground, a colorful detail that Vanloo readily adopted. 
For the angry dog, which Vanloo renders with remarkable 
conviction, he may well have turned for inspiration to a 
series of engravings by the seventeenth-century Dutch art- 
ist Bartolomeus van Lochom.'* Certainly his Lion Hunt (Fig. 
9) provides us with similar canine types, their intensity of 
feeling closely paralleling that of the later images of Vanloo. 

Francois Boucher (1703-1770), thirty-three when he 
painted the Leopard Hunt (Fig. 10),‘” was only just begin- 
ning to be recognized for his potentially major talent. His 
canvas, generally regarded as one of the most successful in 
the series, conveys, like the Bear Hunt of Vanloo, a sur- 
prising understanding of the subject and sense of its excite- 
ment. Yet the richly painted Leopard Hunt is pure romantic 
theater, and hence is a world removed from Vanioo's Bear 
Hunt, or even the relatively naturalistic Elephant Hunt of 
Parrocel. Boucher paints exotically dressed figures in an 
equally exotic land of craggy heights adorned with palms, 
the whole bathed in a brilliant and warm golden light. There 
is a splendid sense of action, rare in Boucher, which emerges 
from the many diagonal planes in conscious opposition to 
one another, thereby assuring tension and a sense of 
urgency befitting the theme of the hunt. The emphasis on 
movement is concentrated in the actions of the equestrian 
figure and culminates in the rearing white stallion to the 
right in the composition. Only the leopards are relatively 
docile; the one in the foreground, the epitome of feline 
grace, is languishing with a nuance of expression rarely 
equaled by Boucher again. 

Perhaps the most significant source for Boucher and his 
fellow artists was a series of hunting scenes by Peter Paul 
Rubens; these they easily could have known through 
engravings.’ And, in fact, a Rubens painting of a lion and 
tiger hunt belonged to the collector and promoter of the 
arts under Louis XV, Jean de Julienne, and hence may very 
well have been accessible to our painters. Certainly in its 


a bibliography. 

‘7 Amiens, Musée de Picardie, Inv. Ville 1875-40. The work, which was 
among the four hunting scenes sent to Amiens in 1802, retains its original 
frame. It is signed at the bottom right: Boucher F. 1736. The painting was 
engraved by J.J. Flipart in 1773. 


*8 Rubens was, in turn, indebted to Stradanus and Tempesta for the icon- 
ography of his hunting scenes. See D. Rosand, “Rubens's Munich Lion 
Hunt: Its Sources and Significance,” Art Bulletin, 11, 1969, 29-40. 
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6 C. Vanloo, Bear Hunt. Amiens, Musée de Picardie (photo: Lau- 
ros-Giraudon) 
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7 A. Tempesta, Boar Hunt, engraving (photo: Bibl. Nat.) 


19 The two engravings by L. Desplaces (1682-1739) are cited by Marcel 
Roux (Inventaire du fonds français. Graveurs du XVIIF siècle, vu, Paris, 
1951, 108). The appearance of the engravings was announced in the Mer- 
cure de France for July 1731 (p. 1778): “Il paraît depuis peu deux très 
belles estampes en hauteur, de méme grandeur, excellement gravées par 
Louis Desplaces, d'après deux beaux tableaux du Cabinet du duc de Mor- 
temart, peints par M. Parossel, représentant deux Chasses du Lion et du 
Tigre.” 





8 A. Tempesta, Bear Hunt, engraving (photo: Bibl. Nat.) 





9 Bartolomeus van Lochom (Lochem), Lion Hunt, engraving 
(photo: Bibl. Nat.) 


general vigor and in its use of sensuous color and rich 
brushwork, Boucher’s Leopard Hunt recalls the hunting 
scenes of Rubens. Only the glass globes sprinkled about 
the landscape seem peculiar. Boucher's inspiration for these 
is found in contemporary engravings by Louis Desplaces 
(1682-1737) after paintings of hunting scenes by Charles 
Parrocel (Figs. 11, 12)’; the paintings, executed before 1731 
and hence five years before Boucher received his commis- 
sion for the Leopard Hunt, had been ordered by Mer. le 
Duc de Mortemart. 

These works by, Parrocel, themselves dependent on Ru- 
bens’ depiction of lion and tiger hunts, provided Boucher 
with the principal elements of his design, as well as many 
of the attitudes and details in his canvas. The Parrocel Tiger 
Hunt has a glass globe in the right middle ground with a 
legend accompanying the engraving that explains its pres- 
ence: “Le Chasseur sème ordinairement des boulles de verre 
pour amuser le Tigre dont il emporte les petits, celle-cy 
croit en s'y mirant reconnaître un des siens. ...” The atti- 
tude of the principal horse and rider in Boucher’s hunt 
emerges as a subtle combination of the two chief equestrian 
figures described in the engravings. Further, the landscapes 
are markedly similar in the cliff formations and general 
treatment of the vegetation. In the Boucher, the relation of 





10 = Boucher, Leopard Hunt. Amiens, Musée de Picardie (photo: 
Lauros-Giraudon) 


foreground to background figures in scale and specific 
physical actions is also clearly dependent on Parrocel's 
treatment. 

In sum, the Boucher emerges as a cléver pastiche of ear- 
lier works by Rubens and Parrocel. And, indeed, the two 
hunting scenes by the latter may well have been the prin- 
cipal source of inspiration for not only the Boucher but the 
entire series of paintings embellishing the Petite galerie. It 
is easy to imagine Louis XV's enthusiasm on becoming 
familiar with the two exotic hunt scenes belonging to the 
Duc de Mortemart. It would be altogether natural that he 
would want similar paintings to bring the decorative pro- 
gran for his new scheme at Versailles to a culmination. 

Tae Lion Hunt (Fig. 13)” by Jean-François de Troy (1679- 
1752) shows the same scale of figures relative to landscape 
as the Parrocel and Vanloo, thereby assuring a certain mon- 
umental effect. The composition is worked out deliber- 
ately, using the principle of converging lines radiating out- 
ward to draw the viewer's attention to the principal actions 
of the hunt. Unlike the canvases of Parrocel and Vanloo, 
De Troy’s is singularly lacking in spontaneity; the action 
appears extremely staged. 


20 Arriens, Musée de Picardie, Inc. 2.088. The painting was acquired in 
1923 from the Musée du Louvre in exchange for Antoine Coypel’s Sacrifice 
to Jupiter; a new frame was made for it at that time. 
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11 L. Desplaces, Tiger Hunt (engraving after C. Parrocel) (photo: 
Bibl. Nat.) 





12 L. Desplaces, Lion Hunt (engraving after C. Parrocel) (photo: 
Bibl. Nat.) 
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13 J.-E de Troy, Lion Hunt. Amiens, Musée de Picardie (photo: 
Lauros-Giraudon) 


It appears that the engravings by Desplaces after the 
paintings of Parrocel were also known to De Troy. This 
would explain the similarity in type and attitude of the 
white stallion in De Troy's painting, which is a combination 
of the two principal horses in the engravings. In addition, 
the posture of the blackamoor and his mount to the right 
in De Troy's composition is much like that of the figure in 
a comparable position in Parrocel’s Lion Hunt. De Troy 
probably knew the engraving by Jean Moyreau after Ru- 
bens’ Lion and Tiger Hunt (Fig. 14), since this work supplies 
the furious energy which the French artist tried to imitate; 
more specifically, the lion in the Rubens appears to have 
served as the model for both the lion placed center-stage 
in De Troy’s painting and the one to the upper right being 
attacked with a thrusting spear. 

De Troy also seems to have had ready access to the hunt 
engravings of Antonio Tempesta, to judge from the close 
affinity of his work with Tempesta’s Lion Hunt (Fig. 15). 
The massing of the group to the right in the engraving, as 
well as the thrusts of the hunters, surely struck De Troy. 


21 Amiens, Musée de Picardie, Inv. 2.088, signed at bottom left: Lancret 
1736. The painting was acquired in 1923 from the Palais de Fontainebleau 
where it had hung since 1872; it was given a new frame upon its arrival 
in Amiens. The canvas was often erroneously described as a Chasse au 
léopard, an error that may be traced back to the inventory of the king's 








14 J. Moyreau, Lion Hunt (engraving after Rubens) (photo: Bibl. 
Nat.) 





15 A. Tempesta, Lion Hunt, engraving (photo: Bibl. Nat.) 
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Even the leopard-skin covering on the horse to the right in 
Tempesta’s scene is taken over by De Troy, who shows it 
tied in an identical fashion on the horse to the left. Finally, 
it would seem that the work of Bartolomeus van Lochom 
(Fig. 9) was known to De Troy as well as to Parrocel; the 
expression of the animals is close to that in Van Lochom's 
and De Troy's Lion Hunts, and the attitude and type of dog 
used in the center foreground passages are clearly 
comparable. 

Nicolas Lancret (1696-1743), like De Troy and Parrocel, 
was already a well-established artist when he received the 
commission to paint the Tiger Hunt for the Petite galerie 
(Fig. 16). An immediately striking factor in this painting 
is the diminished scale of forms within the composition. 
Instead of the generous proportions of figures to setting in 
the works of the painters thus far considered, Lancret's fig- 
ures are small, almost doll-like, and there are many more 


paintings where it was so identified. See A.N. 0'1965, Inventaire Général 
de tous les Tableaux qui ont été faits par la Service du Roy; qu'il faut 
ajouter depuis de l'Inventaire Général fait en 1709 jusques en 1737. The 
painting was engraved by J. J. Flipart in 1782. 





16 N Lancret, Tiger Hunt. Amiens, Musée de Picardie (photo: 
Laurcs-Giraudon) 


of them. Like de Troy, Lancret depends heavily on diag- 
onals.to assure focus upon the action. Thus the major com- 
positional lines converge upon the enraged tiger. Beauti- 
fully painted, mostly with concealed brushwork, the canvas 
revea s Lancret’s interest in small scale, indeed microscop- 
ically correct, detailing, best seen here in the foreground 
in such items as the fallen turban, the arrow-filled quiver, 
and the subtle texture of animal skins. 

Altrough Lancret was obviously striving to convey vig- 
orous action, it is very difficult for him to achieve. And 
although certain of the figures have much vitality when 
consicered individually, they do not always function cor- 
rectly as they relate to one another and to the whole. In 
the firal analysis, it must be admitted that this exotic paint- 
ing lacks convincing movement throughout; as a result, the 
Tiger Hunt, alluring as it is, reads as a gracious, frozen 
tablea 1. 

The sources for the painting would appear to be largely 
in several of Antonio Tempesta’s scenes of lion hunts (Figs. 
15, 17;. Though Lancret eschews the large scale of the fore- 
ground figures in the Tempesta engravings, he does appear 
to adoot the smaller scale of the background figures as they 


22 Amiems, Musée de Picardie, Inv. 2.088, signed at bottom left: “Pater 
pinccit” ‘sic). The painting was acquired in 1923 from the Palais de Fon- 
taineblezu where it had been since 1872; a new frame was made for it at 
that time. 
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17 A. Tempesta, Lion Hunt, engraving (photo: Bibl. Nat.) 


relate to their surroundings. The engraving, alluded to ear- 
lier as having influenced De Troy, seems to have provided 
Lancret’s canvas with its general sense of animation, the 
result of many thrusting diagonal lines converging upon 
che tiger. Through a natural rock arch, which may have 
been suggested by the cave in the far distance of the Tem- 
pesta engraving, a turbaned rider charges, his mount cov- 
ered with a leopard skin — motifs much emphasized in the 
engraving. Lancret’s equestrian figure to the left of center 
derives directly from Tempesta; he and his mount are 
almost identical to the horse and rider found in a com- 
parable location in the Tempesta engraving. 

The influence of Tempesta's other hunting scenes resides 
largely in the hunters of the middle ground. In Tempesta's 
rendering the fallen hunter tries to wield a sword or spear, 
while in the Lancret he protects himself with a dagger. In 
the painting, the two hunters immediately to the right of 
the cornered tiger, their spears forming a V-shape, recall 
the hunters of Tempesta’s Boar Hunt (Fig. 7). And even the 
notion of the hunter, depicted by Lancret as scrambling to 
safety up a tree, is probably not original to the artist, as a 
similarly fleeing figure appears in another engraving from 
Tempesta’s series of hunting scenes. 

The last of the six hunting scenes, by Jean-Baptiste Pater 
(1695-1736), is entitled the Chinese Hunt (Fig. 18).2 Its prin- 
cipal appeal lies in the rich diversity of the hunt described. 
Pater has depicted at least five different kinds of animals. 
including in the foreground a wounded fox, followed in the 
middle distance and background by a lion, a tiger, a leop- 
ard, and finally a wild boar. Although the costumes of the 
figures appear fanciful, the architecture of the distant wallec 
town with its tiered roofs and pagoda lends an air of Ori- 
ertal authenticity to the scene. The painter adopts the same 
small-scale treatment as Lancret, filling the picture with 
scores of figures whose actions are as diversified as the types 
of animals they hunt. Herein lies the essential weakness of 
the painting — too much is going on to permit proper focus 
in the overall design, and hence the picture is singularly 
wanting in clarity. Furthermore, the actions of many of the 
figures lack conviction, particularly that of the emperor 
who descends from his parasoled throne harmlessly bran- 
dishing a sabre in one hand and a bow in the other. It seems 
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18 J.-B. Pater, Chinese Hunt. Amiens, Musée de Picardie (photo: 
Lauros-Giraudon) 


very possible that Louis XV was far from satisfied with 
Pater’s effort. This would account for the fact that the 
painter received less money for his canvas than those others 
involved in this important royal commission.* 

Pater, too, was familiar with engravings by Stradanus 
and Tempesta, but he seems to have been inspired by yet 
other hunting scenes of these two masters. The Stradanus 
view of a Dragon Hunt (Fig. 19) appears to have supplied 
Pater with the motifs of the equestrian figures with drawn 
bow and arrow as well as the striding figure blowing the 
peculiarly twisted horn that appears to the right in his 
painting. From the Bear Hunt by Tempesta (Fig. 20), Pater 
borrows the actions of the two equestrian figures in the 
foreground, which he proceeds to adapt to the back-and- 
forth movement of the two mounted hunters converging 
upon their quarry to the left of his canvas. Their attitudes, 
and the relation of the two animals and their mounts to 
one another, are markedly similar. Even the idea of the 
mortally wounded fox appearing under the horses’ hooves 


23 Pater was paid 400 livres less than the other painters of the Petite galerie, 
each of whom received 2400 livres (Archives Nationales 0'2236). In an 
inventory of the paintings that were added to the royal collection between 
1709 and 1737 (Archives Nationales 01965), there appears in the margin 
this reference to Pater: “Le Roy n'a que ce seul tableau de ce peintre." 


24 Payments for the three paintings date from late 1738 and early 1739 
(Archives Nationales 0'2238, 0'2239). 





19 J. Stradanus, Dragon Hunt, engraving from Veznationes ac 
pugnae, No. 45 (photo: Bibl. Nat.) 





20 A. Tempesta, Bear Hunt, engraving (photo: Bibl. Nat.) 


in Pater's painting may have been suggested by the fallen 
dog in Tempesta’s engraving. 

The series of six paintings was followed by a commission 
for three additional canvases, and it is significant to note 
which of the initial six artists were again selected. Only 
two of these were unavailable. One was Jean-Francois de 
Troy, whose earlier effort was perhaps the least imaginative 
of the series, both horses and riders being scmewhat ster- 
eotyped. The artist himself seems to have felt that his work 
in general was not properly appreciated by his fellow 
Frenchmen, and he told the chronicler Dézallier d’Argen- 
ville that he longed to leave Paris and go to Rome where 
he might be better understood.” Indeed, that is what tran- 


25 Dézallier d’Argenville (pp. 367-68) writes: “L'inégalité de ses ouvrages 
qu'on trouvoit souvent négligés, ne lui procuroit pas autant d'amateurs 
qu'il auroit souhaité pour le débit de ses tableaux: le haut prix òu il les 
avoit fait monter y contribuoit encore. Il me montra un ‘our plus de trente 
morceaux finis dont il n'avoit pû se défaire; ce qui le détermina à demander 
de l'emploi à Rome ne pouvant, à ce qu'il disoit, vivre avec honneur à 
Paris." 


spired, as in 1737 he was sent to Rome as Director of the 
French Academy, a post he was to hold for many years. 
The other unavailable artist was Jean-Baptiste Pater; he died 
at che age of forty, towards the end of 1736, the very year 
he executed his Chinese Hunt. 

The small-scale quality of Nicolas Lancret’s Tiger Hunt 
sets his work apart from the other depictions (except that 
of Pater) and for this reason alone it would not be sur- 
prising that he was passed over as a serious contender for 
a second commission. Furthermore, he was working at the 
time on other decorations for the Petits appartements du 
roi whose programs were better suited to his particular tal- 
ents. The responsibility for the execution of the three 
remaining paintings in the series therefore fell, quite nat- 
urally, upon Parrocel, Vanloo, and Boucher, whose first 
efforts were the most successful of the six canvases initially 
commissioned by Louis XV. 

Charles Parrocel’s second offering, the Wild Bull Hunt 
(Fig. 21),* reveals the artist's continuing desire to place the 
event in its proper geographical setting — in this case, 
Spain. This is indicated by the costumes of the figures as 
well as by the mustachioed facial types. And in the farthest 
reaches of the picture, upon a hill rising from the borders 
of the sea, one of the typical “castles of Spain” provides a 
strong sense of place. Further, the action of the participants 
is executed with conviction, suggesting the painter's careful 
analysis of movement appropriate to this scene. A prelim- 
inary sketch (Fig. 22}7 of the event describes the artistic 
means by which Parrocel hoped to gain effective visual 
focus and clearly indicates his concern with capturing 
essential movement. In the oil sketch the artist tends to pile 
up his forms vertically, culminating in the equestrian figure 
lassoing the bull. The finished work is far more subtle in 
composition than the sketch. The action is less staged and 
the viewer is made to feel the anger and the anguish of the 
frenzied hounds. The bull of the painting also seems far 
more menacing and wily than the one in the sketch, who 
appears merely addled by his many tormentors. 

The Parrocel painting is in many respects a mirror image 
of Antonio Tempesta’s Bull Hunt (Fig. 23) which supplies 
such features as the equestrian figure with flying cape and 
plumed hat, the dagger-on-wheels with its accompanying 
hunter and a figure who restrains the dog on a leash. The 
notion of a snare at the end of a hooked pole being cast 
around the bull probably derives from a design by Stra- 
danus of a bullfight where similar devices are described 
(Fig. 24). Parrocel unites his figures in a much more co- 
hesive and convincing fashion than either of the engravers, 


2 Amiens, Musée de Picardie, Inv. 2.088, unsigned. Transferred from the 
Louvre to the Musée de Calais in 1898, the canvas was sent to Amiens 
in 1923 at which time it was reframed. 

27 Amiens, Musée de Picardie, Inv. 4.390, unsigned, H. 0,65—L. 0,535. 
28 Amiens, Musée de Picardie, Inv. Ville 1875.39, signed lower right: Carle 
Van Loo. Among the four paintings sent to Amiens from the Dépôt du 
Consul in 1802, it was transferred from the Hôtel de Ville to the Musée 
de Picardie in 1874. It retains its original frame. There is a drawing of the 
Ostrich Hunt in the Art Institute, Chicago (Leonora Hall Gurky Coll. No. 
22279. The painting was engraved by the Spanish artist P. P. Molès. 
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and he introduces such new features as the dog languishing 
in the foreground and the hound wounded and tossed in 
the air by the bull. Even in the attitude of this stricken 
animal, Parrocel may have been inspired by an earlier 
example, Van Lochom's Stag Hunt (Fig. 25) where, in the 
right foreground, a dog is pictured thrown on his back in 
a very similar pose. 

The naturalistic vigor which Carle Vanloo brought to the 
Bear Hunt must have assured him a second commission, 
the Ostrich Hunt (Fig. 26). Though this was an extremely 
rare form of hunt for the European of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it was not without pictorial precedent, being found 
in the works of both Stradanus (Fig. 27) and Tempesta (Fig. 
28). Clearly the latter artist based his work on that of the 
earlier, as he often did with his engravings of the hunt. And 
in this instance, the Tempesta rendering appears to be the 
principal source of inspiration for Vanloo's work. Thus the 
palm trees, the placement of the ostrich at center stage, and 
the relationship of the scale of the figures to their setting 
find parallels in Vanloo’s canvas; so, too, the treatment of 
fleeing ostriches pursued by horsemen in the background 
of the Tempesta engraving and the forked weapons bran- 
dished by some of the hunters are found in Vanloo’s picture. 

The last painting to be discussed in the series is by Fran- 
çois Boucher. Entitled the Crocodile Hunt (Fig. 29),% it 
reveals unexpected talents in him, as did his earlier Leopard 
Hunt. Unlike the efforts of Vanloo in the Bear Hunt and 
Parrocel in the Wild Bull Hunt, Boucher does not strive for 
an all-pervasive naturalism. Instead he combines keen 
observation of naturalistic fact with idealized fancy to con- 
jure up a world of delightful make-believe. The crocodile’s 
slow, sinuous movement forward toward us is strikingly 
realized, his advance barely kept in check by the thrust of 
the wooden spears of his adversaries and by the hunter who 
desperately pulls a stick between the animal's jaws. For all 
this, the painter provides an unusual setting, its vegetation 
being an unlikely mixture of palm and fir trees, and its 
buildings an equally unlikely combination of classical and 
Egyptian forms. 

For its genesis, Boucher’s painting owes a lasting debt to 
Rubens and his painting Hippopotamus and Crocodile Hunt 
(Fig. 30).% In addition Boucher is once again indebted to 
Stradanus. The engraver's Crocodile Hunt (Fig. 31) intro- 
duces the idea of the hunter astride the crocodile, forcefully 
holding a stick between its teeth. For the lead dog with the 
spiked collar, Boucher may possibly have turned to the 
engraving of a bear hunt by Van Merle (Fig. 32).% The 
actual posture and vividly described fierceness of the hound 


29 Amiens, Musée de Picardie, Inv. Ville 1875.41, signed below center; 
Boucher 1739. The painting was sent to Amiens from the Dépôt du Consul 
in 1802. It retains its original frame. The painting was engraved by P. P. 
Molés. 

3° If Boucher was not acquainted with the actual painting, he could have 
known it through engravings by P. Soutman and W. De Lieuw. 


51 Van Merle may be identified as T. van Merlen, a 17th-century engraver 
of Antwerp. 
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21 C. Parrocel, Wild Bull Hunt. Amiens, Musée de Picardie 
(photo: Lauros-Giraudon) 





23 A. Tempesta, Bull Hunt, engraving (photo: Bibl. Nat.) 


seem equally dependent on another bear-hunt scene by 
Stradanus (Fig. 33) where, in the right corner, our snarling 
animal is found. The Stradanus may also have supplied 
Boucher with the idea for the fallen hunter with the curious 
fur-trimmed hat who seeks to defend himself with a rough- 
hewn pole. 

As a whole, the evidence of this study of the paintings 
suggests that Charles Parrocel was the guiding spirit behind 
the entire series. As noted, he had been responsible for the 
earlier execution of two hunting scenes for the Duc de Mor- 





22 C. Parrocel, Wild Bull Hunt, sketch. Amiens, Musée de Picar- 
die (photo: Lauros-Giraudon) 





24 J. Stradanus, Bull Hunt, engraving from Venatior es ac pugnae 
(photo: Bibl. Nat.) 


temart, several years before the royal commission for the 
decoration of the Petite galerie. Preparatory to the exe- 
cution of these two paintings, it is likely that Parrocel con- 
sulted visual material then available treating exotic hunts. 
Furthermore, the artist's fascination with the delineation of 
animals in movement, and specifically the horse, would 
have qualified him best, among the painters selected to exe- 
cute the series, to oversee this important undertaking. It is 
easy to imagine his meeting with the five other painters, 
discussing the overall subject matter, progressing to spe- 









25 Bartolomeus van Lochom (Lochem), Stag Hunt, engraving 
(pkcto: Bibl. Nat.) 


RC 2 
26 C. Vanloo, Ostrich Hunt. Amiens, Musée de Picardie (photo: 
Bullez) 


3 Immediately after the death of the dauphin in 1765, the dauphine lived 
in anctner part of the palace, but not for long, as her quarters were soon 
regarced by Louis XV as :nadequate for the princess, whom he had always 
held in great affection. 

Ma ‘ie-Joséphe de Saxe did not long enjoy the comforts of the Petites 
cabinet., as she died on March 13, 1767. In October of the same year, 
Louis XV divided the Petite galerie into two rooms. Only several years 
later weuld this area become the private apartments of Mme. Dubarry. 


3 See H. Racinais (as inr. 1), 105. While Marie-Josèphe de Saxe occupied 
these cuarters, the Petite galerie was known as the Grand cabinet de com- 
pagnie Pierre de Nolhac. as in n. 2, 310). 
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27 J. Stradanus, Ostrich Hunt, engraving from Venationes ac 
pugnae, No. 62 (photo: Bibl. Nat.) 
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28 A. Tempesta, Ostrich Hunt, engraving (photo: Bibl, Nat.) 


cifics, and then supplying his colleagues with all available 
pictorial sources from earlier hunting scenes. That they 
borrowed extensively from these sources is apparent, and 
yet so successfully did they do so that their works are devoid 
of any feeling of slavish imitation. Each of the nine paint- 
ings retains its individual character, yet when viewed as a 
series they exhibit a remarkable visual harmony. 

The Petite galerie with its hunting decor is a unique mon- 
ument to eighteenth-century taste. That it remained intact 
for over twenty-five years attests to its continuing power 
to delight the royal eye. Only after the death of the dauphin 
did Louis XV relinquish the petits cabinets, in September 
of 1766, to the prince's disconsolate widow, Marie-Josèphe 
de Saxe, who made the area into her private apartments,” 
It seems probable that the hunting scenes were removed at 
this time, along with the mirrors in many of the rooms.* 
The paintings found their way to the Grand Trianon, where 
they remained until the advent of Napoleon. When the Pre- 
mier Consul decided to redecorate the Trianon as one of 
his favorite pieds à terre, four of the canvases were sent to 
Amiens in 1802 on the occasion of the Congrés de la Paix; 
there they hung on the walls of the Hôtel de Ville. The other 
five paintings found their way to the Louvre, where they 
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29 F Boucher, Crocodile Hunt. Amiens, Musée de Picardie 
(photo: Lauros-Giraudon) 





30 P. P. Rubens, Hippopotamus and Crocodile Hunt. Munich, 
Alte Pinakothek 


remained until later in the nineteenth century, when two 
were sent to Fontainebleau and two to provincial French 
museums. It was not until 1923 that the nine paintings were 
at last reunited in the Musée d'Amiens. Though it is per- 
fectly understandable, it is to be regretted that the sorrow- 
ing Marie-Josèphe de Saxe could not live in harmony with 
the noble wild beasts, for with their banishment she 
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31 J. Stradanus, Crocodile Hunt, engraving from Venationes ac 
pugnae, No. 88 (photo: Bibl. Nat.) 
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33 J. Stradanus, Bear Hunt, engraving from Venationes ac pug- 
nae, No. 20 (photo: Bibl. Nat.) 


deprived posterity of the pleasure of viewing the ensemble 
in its proper and entirely appropriate setting. 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, TN 37235 


The Formation of Delacroix’s Hero Between 1822 and 1831 


Roy Howard Brown 


It is generally acknowledged that Delacroix developed 
many of his basic motifs from about 1822 to 1831 and 
returned frequently to the early themes later on, but con- 
tinuity in content among the paintings of this period has 
received relatively little attention.! The early paintings vary 
greatly in subject matter, deriving from a wide range of 
literary, historical, and biblical sources. Many but not all 
show a single protagonist, the minority including such 
majcr works as the Bark of Dante with its pair of central 
figures, and the Massacre at Scio in which no protagonist 
is clearly defined. 

Hence a straightforward account of thematic continuity 
is difficult. If there be continuity, the artist's progress in 
this respect seems marked more by a troubled search than 
by a maturing singular vision, though perhaps, as Bau- 
delaire suggested, the real content of Delacroix's art lies in 
the expression of “passion.”? In his well-known posthu- 
mous tribute to Delacroix, however, the poet commented 
upor the artist's “morality,” seeing in his work “... nothing 
but devastation, massacres, conflagrations: everything 
bears witness against the eternal and incorrigible barbarity 
of man.” With such bleak witness there is scarcely place 
for a hero in any positive sense, one to lead humanity to 
a better state of being. Baudelaire implied a connection 
between Delacroix's outlook and Emerson's famous defi- 
nition of the hero as “immovably centered” in the face of 
adversity and social upheaval.‘ Delacroix’s later heroic 
model, Trajan for example, suggests a protagonist immov- 
ably centered in a melée of activity. 

If ane is to look for precursors of this pattern in the early 
paintings, it is necessary to posit a sequential development 
of content that underlies the diversity of subject matter from 
one painting to the next. The formation of Delacroix’s pro- 
tagorist then would become the main strand connecting the 
major works. I shall argue that the continuity is, rather, a 
matter of transformation, which includes both the artist’s 
troubled search and the forming of a singular vision. This 


1 This paper is developed from one delivered at the Annual Meeting of 
the College Art Association in Cleveland, January 29, 1959. Appreciation 
is here expressed to Professor Meyer Schapiro and the late Professors Paul 
Wingert and Frederick Deknatel, each of whom helped me at various 
stages in its development. All responsibility for the contents rests solely 
with me, however. Appreciation is expressed also for the help of Miss E. 
Louise Lucas, former Librarian of the Fogg Art Museum Library, and Mrs. 
Henry W. Howell, Jr., of the Frick Art Reference Library, and members 
of their staffs. 


? Baudelaire, 311. 
3 Ibid., 327. 
4 Ibid., 321. 


continuity is revealed in compositional structures, and can 
be supported by reference to preparatory sketches for sev- 
eral key paintings and to concurrent remarks in the Journal. 

In the Bark of Dante (Fig. 1) of 1822, the protagonists 
and damned are linked in a closed orbit, in which every 
part is joined through the tension of lights and darks and 
through the ordering of volumes. In the lower right corner 
the two damned are at once self-sufficient and an “anchor” 
to the major group. If one reads the major group as a closed 
composition and thereby removes it from its surroundings, 
this ground is then set off as an indefinite surrounding 
ambiance. A sense of drift is thus doubly conveyed: in the 
image of a menaced craft with its passengers and in the 
figure-ground relationship. On further inspection the two 
protagonists may appear further isolated within the orbit. 
Fixed to two major crossing diagonals, the composition may 
be seen to be constructed of a triangle and an oval. The 
one is based on the figures floating in the foreground and 
rising to include Dante and Virgil, thus isolating them, while 
the other is the orbit already mentioned, now read in depth 
across the foreshortened back of Phlegyas, the boatman. 
This orbit seems to surround the triangle like Saturn's rings. 
Thus forms emblemmatic of isolation and collective engulf- 
ment are juxtaposed. 

At this point it seems worthwhile at the cost of a brief 
digression to consider how the artist’s immediate prede- 
cessors presented their protagonists. The structural differ- 
ence between Delacroix's first masterpiece and several 
exemplary paintings by David, Gros, and Géricault will 
help to reveal his significant conceptual break from them 
at the start. That is to say, there already is at the outset of 
the artist's work a notion of protagonism different not only 
from David's, which would not be surprising, but also from 
that of Gros and Géricault, whose work and criticism 
strongly influenced the young painter. 

David's Brutus, exhibited in 1789, also has an isolated 
protagonist. Brutus is alone in the foreground and seated 


$ The Director of the Academy Pierre regarded the form of the Brutus 
with dismay when it was shown, saying to David: ”... in your Horaces 
you set three figures on the same line, something that has never been seen 
since painting began. Today, you place the principal character in the 
shadow ... furthermore where have you seen a composition made without 
employing the pyramidal line?” (my translation). David, we are told, dis- 
missed the criticism contemptuously. See Richard Cantinelli, Jacques-Louis 
David, Paris, 1930, 25-26. 

Herbert does not mention this incident but, in his own analysis, rec- 
ognized David's use of the split composition to gain dramatic effect. Da- 
vid's Brutus, together with Voltaire’s play of the same name, played key 
propagandistic parts during the Revolutionary period. See Robert L. Her- 
bert, J. L. David: Brutus, New York, 1972, esp. 18-48, for the composi- 
tional analysis. 
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beside the pedestaled figure of Roma. Obscured by the 
shadow that crosses him, he appears, at first glance, sub- 
sidiary to the strongly lighted group of anguished mother 
and daughters who alert us to the tragic event. Entering 
from the left and behind Brutus, the Lictors carry home the 
bodies of his traitorous sons, who were condemned to death 
by their brooding but morally resolute father. The drama 
is conveyed not only by the central group but also through 
a supporting cadence of verticals, a converging of hori- 
zontals, and the stark opposition of diagonals. Structural 
features are intimately bound into pictorial action. Though 
placed in isolation, Brutus is the ultimate focus and per- 
vasive force of the painting. Everything else either antici- 
pates his presence or develops from it. In effect, his will 
and necessary decision — symbolic of enlightened virtuous 
individualism — provide the meaning of the painting and 
determine its measurable rectilinear structure in which the 
protagonist and his pictured world are united. 

David's masterpiece of 1793, the Dying Marat, projected 
the ultimate glorious martyrdom of the enlightened indi- 
vidual. While fallen in death, the hero’s head seems lifted 
compositionally by the folds and cloth panel beneath it. 
There is a sense of deposition and apotheosis combined, as 
if Marat's head and shoulder had risen to challenge the great 
descending weight of uninterrupted negative area that fills 
the upper part of the painting. Like the Brutus and David's 
other pre-Napoleonic epic pieces, the Dying Marat is char- 
acterized by a composition in which the protagonist is inte- 
grated with his setting. 

With the advent of Napoleon a new protagonism cap- 
tures French thought and art. In Baron Gros’ depiction of 
him, Napoleon, the roi thaumaturge, is significantly, 
though perhaps narrowly, separated from a vast wreckage 
of humanity reaching much farther than he can encompass; 
he is not threatened by it and, to the contrary, seems con- 
fident in his power to master circumstances. In his Pest 
House of Jaffa of 1804, Gros utilizes background orthog- 
onals — the rhythmic swing of an arcade, reminiscent of 
that in David's Oath of the Horatii — to focus attention 
on Napoleon. The band of dead and dying that stretches 
across the foreground sets the stage for what occurs above, 
or behind if one reads the painting in depth. There a broad 
band of the sick, as a collective mass, presses in from the 
right to be halted and, in a sense, turned back by the pro- 
tagonist with the healing touch. To the left of Napoleon 
and his adjutant one sees an empty space which reinforces 
the meaning of the protagonist's effective act: it makes clear 
the commanding role of the leader. Farther to the left is a 
small group of witnesses, one looking upon the terrible 
scene, another gazing at the major action of the work. Gros 
produced his effect with the same structural groundwork 
as did David, but here the concept of enlightened individ- 
ualism has become encapsulated in the figure of the new 


6 Cousin’s major philosophical work, which was finally titled Le vrai, le 
beau et le bien, appeared in many editions throughout the 19th century. 
According to Lévy-Bruhl (History of Modern Philosophy in France, Chi- 
cago, 1924, 347), after Cousin was accused of pantheism (because he 
viewed God as one infinite and absolute substance and because of the 





1 Bark of Dante, 1822. Paris, Louvre 


imperial republican. While Gros’ protagonist is structurally 
focal and distinct, he is also part of the collective mass as 
seen pictorially. 

Following Napoleon’s defeat and the restoration of the 
Bourbon monarchy, Géricault painted the Raft of the 
Medusa; without it the whole of Delacroix's early work is 
inconceivable. It has no central protagonist, only a drifting 
collection of individuals that coalesce into a single trian- 
gular thrust toward a brighter horizon. The progression 
from lower left to upper right of the main diagonal is from 
death and desolation to life and hope. One may find in this 
work something of a social dream inherited from the Rev- 
olution. With the Géricault, there is a sense of collective 
will transmitted through structural forces. By way of con- 
trast, Delacroix’s Bark of Dante suggests no collective will 
but represents instead, as I have indicated, protagonists 
who are tenuously isolated — both structurally and pic- 
torially — within an encircling, menacing group. 

The social circumstances during the Bourbon Restora- 
tion, when Delacroix was in his ‘teens, were hardly con- 
ducive to optimistic social dreams. Benjamin Constant's 
Adolphe captured the mood of the time. Adolphe typified 
the new distraught temperament torn between sympathetic 
moral duty and personal ambition. Between 1815 and 1828 
Victor Cousin formulated his eclectic philosophy of the 
juste milieu. He rejected the eighteenth century's socially 
focused self-interest as the morality of despotism and slav- 
ery, and countered it with what he considered the true ethic 
of free, impartial, unimpassioned individualism.° 

Echoing the tone of Cousin’s philosophy, Delacroix 
decried his own equivocations in the face of social medi- 
ocrity and distraction. He expressed this self-reproach 
among the first entries in his Journal, begun shortly after 
exhibiting the Bark of Dante. He wished to conquer emo- 


entire spirit of his philosophy), he began modifying his work to comply 
with orthodoxy, changing among other things the name of his philosophy 
from “eclecticism” to “spiritualism.” 

The first editions of Cousin’s work were based heavily on notes taken 
by his best students during his lectures. The earliest fully formulated series 


he Dieu fe prez Antes’ Be Fons bn poya atn 
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2 Derte and Virgil in Hell, first study. Paris, Louvre, Cabinet 
des Dessins 





3 Dante and Virgil in Hell, sepia study. Schoeller Collection 


of lectures that I have found is entitled Cours de philosophie, published 
in Paris, 1836. See particularly ibid., chap. 30, 302-312. A later English 
edition: contains this explicit passage by Cousin: “It was especially nec- 
essary for me to strip the ethics of interest of that false appearance of 
liberty which they usurp in vain.” Cousin is concerned here with the 18th- 
century, sensationalist's arguments for “enlightened self-interest.” “I main- 
tain, on he contrary, that they [i-e., these ethics] are the ethics of slaves, 
and retu-n them to the time when they ruled.” See Victor Cousin, The 
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tionality by a coldly calculating will. He was yet unable to 
gain this detachment, however, as his youthful erotic activ- 
ities reveal. “What is this I,” he asked early in 1824, still 
searching for an answer that would project this ego above 
the oppressive multitude.’ 

For his chief work of 1822 Delacroix had initially intended 
to show Charon centrally placed and holding an oar with 
which he was forcefully subduing the damned about him, 
according to the text of Canto III of the Inferno (Fig. 2).* 
The two figures seen faintly in the background to the left 
of Charon are doubtless the two poets. They are detached 
from the events that swirl about them. The inseparability 
of Dante and Virgil in Delacroix’s initial idea is shown by 
the sketch of their huddled heads and what is probably 
Virgil's oddly placed hand. The expression of the laurel- 
wreathed poet is stronger than that of a frightened, retiring 
Dante. In a later version of the subject (Fig. 3), the artist 
turned to Canto VIII where Virgil and Dante are trans- 
ported across the river Styx to the infernal city of Dis.’ 
Here, the two replace the earlier Charon in prominence. 
Much as in the final oil version, Virgil appears the more 
stalwart of the two, though more stoical and removed. In 
both this sketch and the painting, it is Dante who recoils 
in horror and possibly fright. 

The painting reverses the composition and amplifies the 
text. At the same time, the arrangement of figures is more 
cohesive in the painting. Virgil in the oil retreats further 
from the action to become a shrouded wraith. Gesture is 
concentrated in the more volumetrically revealed Dante 
whose upraised arm signifies, if not engagement, at least 


True, The Beautiful and the Good, trans. O. W. Wight, New York, 1879, 
254. 

Delacroix was frequently in Cousin’s company throughout his life, and 
his Journal indicates that they were often engaged in serious discussions, 
the artist not always agreeing with the philosopher. In an entry in the 
Journal dated October 4, 1855, Delacroix reminisced about his youth and 
mentioned that he had taken Cousin’s course. Earlier, when he first decided 
to paint “scenes of the Massacre of Scio,” he wrote of intending to see 
Cousin. Significantly, in the very same entry and just following this self- 
reminder, Delacroix copied an extensive series of paragraphs from Addi- 
son's Spectator in which the English writer discusses freedom that increases 
for men by virtue of their self-control. See Delacroix, 1950, 11, 398 and 
1, 32-33. 


7 Ibid., 1, 51. 


8 Johnson's search for formal antecedents in the work of Michelangelo, 
Géricault, and Rubens for the figures and arrangements in Delacroix's 
painting seems in no way affirmed or denied by the present argument. 
The two approaches may in fact complement each other. See Lee Johnson, 
“The Formal Sources of Delacroix's Barque de Dante,” Burlington Mag- 
azine, c, 1948, 228-232. 

I am grateful to Mr. Johnson for helping me to obtain the photograph 
of the Schoeller study, which he published and which is also reproduced 
here. 

The writing in Delacroix's hand on the left and above these preliminary 
sketches, RF 23.356, is his transcription of Canto 11, lines 100 to 124 of 
the Inferno. 


9 The sketch follows fairly closely lines 40 to 42 where Virgil pushes Filippo 
Argenti back into the water after he threatened to board the boat and 
seize Dante. Immediately after this action in the poem, however, Virgil 
embraces Dante with a protective reassuring gesture. This movement is 
implied in the Schoeller study but is completely absent from the painting. 
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psychological immediacy of relation with the event. Taken 
together, the two show a complex psychic wholeness, active 
in its rejection (Dante), and passive in its acceptance (Vir- 
gil). The progression of Delacroix's idea “in quest of itself,” 
to cite Rudrauf’s apt phrase, crystalizes in form as the pro- 
tagonists become jointly detached from the rest.? In this 
first major work Delacroix's protagonist is a pair of Sia- 
mese twins, each requiring the other: Dante needing Virgil's 
support, Virgil requiring Dante's substance, caught as they 
are in a world beyond human control. Virgil suggests Vic- 
tor Cousin’s ideal, yet without Dante, he dissolves into a 
shadowy presence." 
Although Delacroix had contemplated doing a painting 
on the Greek War of Independence since January 1821; his 
motivation was not sufficiently stirred, apparently, until 
the vast devastation on Scio.4 Unlike the general recording 
of philhellenic sympathies, however, his Journal and cor- 
respondence contain no hint of pity, rage, or defiant indig- 
nation. As Rosenthal wrote, “... in the Massacre at Scio 
he no longer represents revolt but resignation mourning 
under an irremediable adversity.” Friedlander com- 


10 Rudrauf, 247. Rudrauf quotes further on from a letter by the artist to 
his good friend Pierret who, in fact, had read to Delacroix those passages 
from the Inferno which inspired him. The letter was written from Souillac 
during the autumn of 1820: “It is not sufficient ... to have active and 
fecund sources: one needs a firm spirit and to develop [these sources] 
without drying up that fugitive flower that colors the thought within the 
thought [i.e. the overall original comprehensive idea], and which dis- 
appears so rapidly when the [latter] thought has donned its garments in 
order to be seen and felt” (ibid,, 262, my translation). Delacroix is here 


suggesting an inner driving idea that remains itself concealed behind the 


surface formations of his creation. It is just such teleological notions that 
lift him from the ranks of the illustrator or formalist and lead us to expect 
a continuity of thought through paintings which, when superficially 
observed, seem quite diverse and unrelated. 

More recent discussions on Delacroix’s own theories of art and imag- 
ination are focused on his syncretic handling of diverse ideas. See George 
Mras, Eugène Delacroix’s Theory of Art, Princeton, 1966, and Wolfgang 
Stolte aus Schwerin, Zur Imagination im Werk von Eugène Delacroix, 
Bonn, 1978, which treats especially of his synthesizing the romantic and 
classical modes. 


See Cousin (as in n. 6), 49-55 passim. 

In 1955, Eitner made an interesting observation about the artist's life- 
time preoccupation with “the theme of the distressed boat.” He concludes: 
“the textual reference changes from picture to picture, but the image of 
shipwreck remains constant. It was very evidently this image that basi- 
cally attracted Delacroix, not the shifting narrative subjects; they merely 
gave him an opportunity for presenting what appears to have been a 
private symbol.” Lorenz Eitner, ‘The Open Window and the Storm-tossed 
Boat: An Essay in the Iconography of Romanticism,” Art Bulletin, xoxvn, 
1955, 289. 

2 Escholier, 1, 109ff. 

B Léon Rosenthal, La peinture romantique, Paris, n.d. (ca. 1900), 209, 
my translation. 

M Walter Friedlander, David to Delacroix, trans. Robert Gaidari Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1952, 111 ff. 

Trapp suggests that the artist ”... chose to dramatize a brutal ai point- 
less sacrifice ...,” an explanation that is not very helpful. His analysis of 
the sequence of studies for the painting makes no connection between the 
formal process and the meaning. See Frank Anderson Trapp, The Attain- 
ment of Delacroix, Baltimore, 1970, 35-39. 


plained that “... instead of a single picture ... Delacroix 
formed diverse incidents that are somewhat anecdotal in 
effect.” This failure reveals the meaning of the work in 
Delacroix’s development. 

The confused duality of the imagery in the Bark is now 
shown split apart though differently conceived, as I shall 
indicate. The chaos of the Styx has been transplanted to 
Scio and given overtones of the work of Baron Gros and 
Goya. The group on the left of the painting (Fig. 4) dom- 
inated the artists original plan, as is shown in the early 
sketch (Fig. 5).15 The squat crowded triangle encloses as its 
central personality the Christ-like, half-naked wounded 
Greek patriot reclining on the breast of his mate. His resem- 
blance to Christ cannot be accidental; it fits the then-con- 
temporary view of the Greek battling in defense of Chris- 
tendom, freedom, and the classical inheritance against the 
infidel and despot.16 

The foreground grouping in the sketch suggests a Pietà. 
The reclining pose of the patriot was a favorite of Dela- 
croix’s for many of his heroes. His venerated brother in an 
1822 portrait and an 1826 version of his favorite figure, 


15 The presence of hatching throughout this grouping and particularly the 
distribution of small dark areas exclusively in this section bear witness to 
the ideo-formal integrity of the group. 


16 In 1829 Delacroix painted a Pietà showing a supine Christ with his head 
resting in the lap of Mary who is seated on the ground. Behind them is 
an open background of hills and fields, a compositional formula already 
established in the Massacre at Scio. See Robaut, 83, No. 397. 

For the influence of the Greek War of Independence of 1821-27 upon 
Western art, especially that of France, see Nina Athanassoglou, “Under 
the Sign of Leonidas: The Political and Ideological Fortune of David's 
Leonidas at Thermopylae under the Restoration,” Art Bulletin, nan, 1981, 
633-649. Athanassoglou refers to Delacroix’s “... keen curiosity about 
current events and his taste for things exotic heightened by a freedom- 
loving idealism,” ibid., 635. In light of my argument, I question the asso- 
ciation of “freedom-loving idealism” with Delacroix. 

For contemporary accounts of the Greek War and attitudes toward it, 
see Edward Blaquiere, The Greek Revolution: Origin and Progress, Lon- 
don, 1825, 2nd ed., particularly the “Declaration to the Christian Pow- 
ers,” 330-31. French and German editions of this book were also published 
the same year by Bossange Fréres in Paris and Leipzig. See also by the 
same author, Narrative of a Second Visit to Greece Including Facts Con- 
nected with the Last Days of Lord Byron, London, 1825, esp. 128-29; also 
John L. Comstock, History of the Greek Revolution Compiled from Offi- 
cial Documents of the Greek Government, New York, 1828, esp. 458ff.; 
and Thomas Gordon, History of the Greek Revolution, and of the Wars 
and Campaigns Arising from the Struggles of the Greek Patriots in Eman- 
cipating Their Country from the Turkish Yoke, London, 1844, 2nd ed., 
esp. 311-320. 

Lucas-Dubreton points up the appeal of the Greek War to both neo- 
Christians and Liberals by finding Chateaubriand and Lafayette rubbing 
shoulders at the “Philanthropic Society for helping the Greeks.” See J. 
Lucas-Dubreton, The Restoration and the July Monarch, trans. E. F, Buck- 
ley, New York, 1929, 117. 

A recent and excellent account of the effect of the Greek War upon the 
West European and American younger generations and upon govern- 
mental strategies is William St. Clair, That Greece Might Still Be Free, 
London, 1972. For the tie between French liberalism and philhellenism, 
see chaps. 24-26, 263-276. Prominent among the French philhellenes was 
the banker Lafitte who would later lead the Duc d'Orléans on horseback 
to triumph as the July Monarch. See especially ibid., 65, 128, and 270. 


Tas:o in prison, are similarly posed.” On the reverse side 
of the early Scio sketch, there is one based on Chateau- 
briand’s Les Natchez (Fig. 6) showing a reclining Indian with 
his mate. Delacroix received a commission for a Christ in 
the Garden, for which he was to make many studies of a 
recumbent Savior (e.g., Fig. 7) while the Massacre at Scio 
was in progress.’ In the Massacre the patriot’s mate sug- 
gests a consolatrice like George Sand and Madame de For- 
get :n the artist's personal life. This mate also recalls the 
female of the Natchez sketch. There is, moreover, a link 
witk the earlier Dantesque themes in a sketch, dated per- 
suagively by Serullaz to 1822, for an uncompleted project 
(Fig 8).2 It shows the poet in a similar consolatrice motif; 
the -eference to Dante's text, however, is not clear. Mutual 
sympathy and equality in suffering characterize the whole 
left-hand group of the Massacre. As the early sketch shows, 
the effect was initially intended. Here, the hero seems com- 
mitted to sharing the collective ordeal. 

Tre next version, since the dead woman and her child 
are still not indicated, is the watercolor study in which the 
patriot group is retracted toward the left (Fig. 9). The tri- 
angie of the earlier sketch has given way to a more circular 
form. but retains the latter’s dominant diagonal. The 
wornan in the foreground, who had earlier bracketed the 
Christ-like patriot of the Pietà grouping, shifts to a new 
unif emerging on the right below an ominous Turkish 
horseman. The horseman, who was an incidental back- 
ground figure in the earlier version, now presses forward. 
The third version (Fig. 10), which includes the dead woman 
and her hungry child — a factual detail probably drawn 
from a French officer's eyewitness account — shows the 


Y Delacroix regarded his brother as an exemplary hero, “... in the first 
rank of estimable men ...," whom he found, characteristically for his her- 
oes and self-image, “... surrounded by brutes and rabble.” See Delacroix, 
1950, 1 11. See also Rudrauf, 86. 


18 See Serullaz, pl. x11 and comment on 68. See also Johnson, 79. 


19 See Delacroix, 1950, 1, 89. The fact that the wounded Greek of the 
Massacre had already been fixed prior to this commission, hence prior to 
the fret probable sketches of Christ, does not deny that the Greek has 
Christ-like aspects. Indeed, the similarity suggests that the conception of 
Christ, alone and not understood, in the Garden grew directly from earlier 
conceptions of the Greek. See Robaut, Nos. 176, 179-183, and also Ser- 
ullaz. pls. xtv1 and xzv11, comments on 47 and mimeographed addenda 
on pL xvi. 


See Rudrauf, 103-131, on the relations between Delacroix’s eroticism 
and His creativity; also Raymond Escholier, Eugène Delacroix et sa “Con- 
solatrice,” Paris, 1932, a well-documented elucidation of this rather obscure 
side of Delacroix's life. A more recent work on the same subject by this 
authcr is Delacroix et les femmes, Paris, 1963. 

Z Serullaz, pl. xau, comments on 31 and mimeographed addenda. 

2 In a footnote to the English edition of Blaquiere (as in n. 16), 200-01, 
and in the French edition, 221-22, is a vivid description of the desolation 
on Sdo. Included in the account is the following (English ed.): “A French 
officer, who landed soon after the massacre, saw an infant clinging to the 


breaæ of its mother, a young and beautiful woman, whose lifeless corpse 
lay b-eeding on the ground.” 
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horseman in power.” His compositional tie was not clar- 
ified in the watercolor, but now a diagonal, indicated by 
the hatching, fixes his position and, thrusting downward, 
transfixes the axis of the defeated Greeks. In this version 
the two opposing groups are clearly marked off. 

In contrast to the collective humanity of the left-hand 
group, the one on the right shows an opposing content. 
Anchoring the downward diagonal, the foreground figure 
becomes, in the painting, the lonely old woman who 
expresses futility in a long literary and artistic lineage. The 
adjacent dead mother with her child, showing abandon- 
ment, is the very antithesis of the consolatrice on the left. 
The dominating mounted Turk represents the arch-enemy, 
whose triumph threatened all that Western European phil- 
hellenism held dear. 

Yet from the personal standpoint of the artist, the moral- 
ity is not so sharply defined. Since 1817 at least, Oriental 
horsemen had fascinated Delacroix. Byron’s Giaour had so 
captivated him during the last stages of work on the Mas- 
sacre that he promptly projected a series of paintings on 
the “noble ruffian.” His preoccupation with the Turk’s sin- 
ister eye, as shown in the sheet of studies (Fig. 11), recalls 
Byron's description of the Giaour with his “... dark and 
unearthly ... scowl ...” and “flash of ... dilating eye."A 
Indeed, reflecting Mario Praz’s ample description, the 
mounted Turk suggests a satanic hero, who prepares to 
abduct his voluptuous prize. This recalls Delacroix’s other, 
more contumacious attitude toward women, toward those 
models and working girls who aroused his passions.* In 
the context of 1824, the Oriental could be hero only by 
disguise, but precisely such a reversal of social morality 


Inasmuch as the detail in the painting follows this description so closely, 
Delacroix may have been familiar with the first edition in French of Bla- 
quiere’s work or learned of the incident through newspaper accounts. 


23 Delacroix, 1950, 99; also Escholier, 1, 128; and Mario Praz, The Roman- 
tic Agony, 2nd ed., London, 1933, 70. 


% George Gordon, Lord Byron, The Complete Poetical Works of Byron, 
ed. Paul Elmer More, Cambridge, Mass., 1933, 316, lines 610-17, and 318, 
lines 791-97 and 832-35. 


35 Praz (as in n. 23). A critical comment upon Praz's viewpoint toward 
women may be found in an unpublished Ph.D. thesis for Boston Uni- 
versity by Virginia Allen, The “Fernme Fatale.” 

2% In his comments on the Universal Exposition of 1855, Baudelaire con- 
sidered Delacroix's conceptions of women divided into two groups: those 
— presented especially in the Death of Sardanapalus — who are”... rich, 
robust, opulent, abundant women, and are endowed with a wonderful 
transparency of flesh and superb heads of hair,” and the others: “... who 
are sometimes historical women (like the Cleopatra looking at the asp), 
but are more often women of fancy, of genre — Marguérites, Ophelias, 
even Blessed Virgins or Magdalens — these I would be inclined to call 
‘women in intimacy.’ Their eyes seem heavy with some painful secret which 
cannot be buried in the grave of secrecy. Their pallor is like a revelation 
of their internal struggles ...,” Baudelaire, 215. 

Baudelaire did not make the class distinctions that I do. For Baudelaire, 
Delacroix was ”... of all artists the best equipped to express modern 
woman, and, above all, modern woman in her heroic manifestation, in 
the divine or the infernal interpretation of the word.” Ibid., 216. 
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6 Sketch for Les Natchez, ca. 1824-25. Paris, Louvre, Cabinet 
des Dessins 





4 Massacre at Scio, 1824. Paris, Louvre 


7 Christ in the 
Garden, 1826-27. 
Paris, Louvre, 
Cabinet des 
Dessins 








D. i 


8 The Genie or Envy, ca. 1822. Paris, Musée du Louvre, 
Cabinet des Dessins 


5 Massacre at Scic, early sketch. Paris, Louvre, Cabinet des 
Dessins 





9 Massacre at Scio, watercolor, 1824. Paris, Louvre, Cabinet 
des Dessins 


makes him all the more audacious and alluring.” 

A journal entry dated May 9, 1824, a day before Dela- 
croix’s first mention of Byron's poem, expressed his grow- 
ing satisfaction with his work and simultaneously a tight- 
ening spiritual resolve: “There is an old leaven, a black 
depth that demands satisfaction. If I am not quivering like 
a snaxe in the hands of Pythoness, I am cold; I must rec- 
ognize it and submit to it, and to do so is happiness ... No 
more Don Quixotes and things unworthy of you! Concen- 
trate intensely before your painting and think only of 
Dante. Therein lies what I have always felt in myself.’ 
Whatever “Don Quixotes” meant to Delacroix, the type 
could not stand for passivity and acceptance of evil. Don 
Quixote may have been foolish and ill-guided, but surely 
he was motivated by a desire to right wrongs and conquer 
evil in the world. There was a social vision in his quest. 
But, for Delacroix, no more of that! Dante, for him, was 
an observer who was detached though appalled by what 
he saw. The new Dante of the artist is more secure than 
his conception in 1822. The 1824 passage from his Journal 
seems curiously suggested by the drawing reproduced in 
Figure 8 with its snake motive and winged youth (the freed 
spirit of genius?). Is Dante here submitting perhaps to “the 
hands of Pythoness”? 

In light of all this, the Massacre at Scio appears to divide 
the protagonist theme between a defeated, Christ-like and 


27 An entry dated April 25, 1824, in the Journal indicates that the work 
means much more to the artist than just scenes from the massacre at Scio 
and that the Turk may well symbolize “blind destiny,” brother to “the 
Pythoness” mentioned below in the text. "... Allegory is a fine field! Blind 
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10 Massacre at Scio, sketch. Paris, Louvre, Cabinet des 
Dessins 


11 Studies of the 
Turkish 
Horseman for the 
Massacre at Scic. 
. Paris, Louvre, 
hos Cabinet des 

| Dessins 





destiny dragging along all the suppliants who hope, by their cries and 
their prayers, to stay his inflexible arms ...” (italics in the original), Dela- 
croix, 1950, 1, 85; English translation here from Walter Pach's edition, 
New York, 1948, 80. 


28 Ibid., 86; Delacroix, 1950, 1, 97; for a painting called “Don Quixote in 
his study,” see Robaut, 43, No. 138. According to Robaut, this canvas. 
which resembles in general composition and conception several of his 
works on Tasso, was begun on April 6, 1824, and finished in 1825. 

Beyond this single effort, the Spanish hero appeared to hold no further 
fascination for the artist. The contrast between Delacroix and the socially 
oriented Daumier in their attraction to the character of Don Quixote is 
noteworthy. 
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ineffectual hero, the vestige of a socially oriented force, 
who is visibly one with his “damned” compatriot, and an 
aggressive, sadistic “enemy” Turk who rises to dominate 
and detach himself from the whole. The dualism repre- 
sents, in effect, a realignment of the earlier dualism, cross- 
fertilized, so to speak, so that Dante’s compassionate inef- 
fectuality joins Virgil’s passivity in the wounded Greek 
while Dante’s will-to-act joins Virgil's self-possession in the 
Turk. 

Between 1824 and the appearance of The Death of Sardan- 

apalus in 1827, chief among Delacroix’s themes were his 
celebrated illustrations for Goethe’s Faust, which the old 
poet found so remarkably close to his own intentions. One 
ought to be cautious, to be sure, in drawing conclusions 
about an artist's frame of mind from such explicitly illus- 
trative pieces as these, whose compositions are restricted 
_by their immediate function. Without going into detail, it 
may be observed that Delacroix’s Faust and Mephistoph- 
eles are engaged conjointly in their exploits. More alike 
than the earlier Dante and Virgil “twins” they continue to 
embody the central detachment of the earlier pair.” Though 
Goethe indicated his satisfaction, Delacroix’s Faust 
expresses a more aggressive satanic spirit than the deeply 
introspective, morally troubled hero of the play. In any 
case, the trend that I have traced so far in his paintings and 
sketches is not contradicted by these lithographs. There is 
no deviation, either, in his images of the self-contained mis- 
understood Tasso in the insane asylum, the suffering for- 
lorn Christ in the Garden, the animals whose muteness 
allows no vent for their fury,” and the provocative female 
nudes of the period. 

The split composition of the Massacre expresses an irre- 
solution between contending opposites. The risen protag- 
onist, the mounted Turk, must surely have caused anxiety 
while it excited the artist's imagination. In whatever way 
it rested in his conscience, it served apparently to dispel 
the “Don Quixotes” or other socially oriented protagonists. 
Thereafter, Delacroix’s thematic emphasis is upon combat 
or detachment, not social collectivity. 

By 1827, the year when liberalism in politics was equated 
by Delacroix’s circle of friends and acquaintances with indi- 
vidual freedom in art, The Death of Sardanapalus (Fig. 12) 
synthesized the previous duality of the artist's protagonist 
in the single figure of the reclining monarch. Delacroix 


# See Robaut, esp. 68, No. 238; 69, No. 242; 70, No. 246; 71, Nos. 248 
and 249; and 72, No. 250. 

% For a discussion of Delacroix’s anthropomorphic view of animals, see 
Eve Twose Kliman, “Delacroix’s Lions and Tigers: A Link Between Man 
and Nature,” Art Bulletin, wav, 1982, 446-466. 


31 Letter to À. Soulier, dated Paris, February 6, 1828; Delacroix, 1935, 1, 
211. 

32 For this observation I am indebted to Professor Meyer Schapiro who 
pointed out the similarities of pose in lectures at Columbia University 
during 1950-51. 

3 Beatrice Farwell, “Sources for Delacroix's Death of Sardanapalus,” Art 
Bulletin, x, 1958, 66-71, esp. 66-68; see also Lee Johnson, “The Etruscan 
Sources of Delacroiox’s Death of Sardanapalus,” Art Bulletin, xxu, 1960, 
296-300. Inasmuch as Johnson deals only with the formal influences, based 
on Delacroix’s belief in his own “classical” orientation, nothing is added 


referred to the painting as his second “Massacre,” indicat- 
ing a conscious connection in thought.” In pose Sardan- 
apalus descends from the wounded Greek and the long 
series of reclining heroes.” Particularly noticeable is the 
self-enclosing position of his arms. The sketch and painting 
of 1827 for Tasso in the Madhouse shows the identical posi- 
tion. In physiognomy Sardanapalus is blood brother to the 
Giaour and recalls the mounted Turk of the first “Massa- 
cre" vis à vis the voluptuous victims of his will. Farwell 
has quite correctly indicated the discrepancy between Dela- 
croix’s conception and the denouement of Byron's play 
which inspired the artist. In order to explain the differ- 
ences, she searched for other literary and archaeological 
sources. It is a search, as she concluded, that can never be 
fully completed. Unfortunately, Farwell circumscribes the 
determining stimuli for Delacroix's creation with the sen- 
tence: ”... Delacroix preserves the treasures, slaves, and 
concubines that Byron removed from the final scene, and 
evidently preferred the proud and willful Sardanapalus of 
antiquity to the martyr of Byron.”* Spector comes closer 
to the argument here presented but does riot link the pro- 
tagonist to Delacroix’s preceding ones, and has a critically 
different way of seeing the composition.” There are impor- 
tant continuities in composition from the previous works 
that he does not mention. In contrast to Farwell’s conclu- 
sion, I believe that preference is the key factor at issue. 

Delacroix departs from the play precisely in eliminating 
any allusion to the monarch’s social consciousness, strained 
and vainglorious as it is. In Byron's play, Sardanapalus 
defends his sybaritic policy as more benign and morally 
enlightened than the merciless belligerency of his forebears. 
When forced'to take arms, he astounds friend and foe alike 
by his courage and martial skill. Nevertheless, Byron’s hero 
never loses his devotion to the gentle ways of luxurious 
peace. This is made quite evident. After his display of brav- 
ery and his dispatching his queen and heirs to safety in 
distant Paphlagonia, and just before his final effort on the 
battlements, he reassures his favorite concubine, the Ionian 
Myrrha, with these words: 


I am content: and, trusting in my cause, 
Think we may yet be victors and return 
To peace — the only victory I covet. 
To me war is no glory — conquest-no. 


to or subtracted from my argument. Since Delacroix was free to search 
a wide range of pictorial and literary sources for the painting, the question 
must still be answered concerning both the specific selections and their 
adaptations and their relevance to the picture's content. 

A monograph on the work that suggests connections between formal 
detail and content is by Jack J. Spector, Delacroix: The Death of Sar- 
danapalus, New York, 1974. Spector relates the internal evidence of the 
painting to external supporting material in the artist’s life and record in 
order to place the work with respect to the artist and his influence. The 
problem of continuity between the Death of Sardanapalus and Delacroix’s 
other work is not treated, however. 


% Farwell (as in n. 33), 68. 


35 Spector (as in n. 33), 21ff., also sees the bed as a raft but fails to connect 
its meaning with earlier works. He cites the formalistic arguments of Wahl 
and Johnson. See Johnson, 116-121. 





12 Death of Sardanapalus, 1827. Paris, Louvre 





13 Sketches for the Death of Sardanapalus. Paris, Louvre, 
Cabinet des Dessins 


Renown. To be forced thus to uphold my right 
Sits heavier on my heart than all the wrongs 
These men would bow me down with. Never, never, 
Can I forget this night, even should I live 

To add it to the memory of others. 

I thought to have made mine inoffensive rule 
An era of sweet peace ‘midst bloody annals, 

A green spot amidst desert centuries, 

On which the future would turn back and smile, 
And cultivate, or sigh when it could not 

Recall Sardanapalus’ golden reign. 

I thought to have made my realm a paradise, 
And every moon an epoch of new pleasures. 

I took the rabble’s shouts for love, the breath 


36 Byron (as in n, 24), 586, lines 502-523. 


37 Farwell (as in n. 33), figure 3 facing p. 70. The editorial reader of this 
article has kindly pointed out to me that the engraving is incorrectly 
attributed in the caption to De Bruyn. 


38 Confirmation for this is given by two sketches for the painting, repro- 
duced by Robaut, 51, Nos. 168 and 169. Both show the monarch as he 
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Of friends for truth, the lips of woman for 
My only guerdon — so they are, my Myrrha: 
Kiss me. Now let them take my realm and life! 
They shall have both, but never thee!“ 


Byron would like to persuade us of the essential goodness 
of his hero — not his evil — whose tragedy lay in being 
too humane for his epoch. The play ends in an over- 
wrought medley of horror and tenderness, but it is surely 
closer to the spirit of Deveria’s illustration of the climactic 
immolation, a work that Farwell reproduces as a possible 
source for Delacroix.’ In the Deveria version, strikingly 
similar in detail to Byron’s directions for the funeral pyre 
with the throne forming “... the core of it,” the lovers sit 
together, he embracing her, as they fearfully await the 
mounting tongues of flame. Deveria’s conception, in fact, 
recalls the group of the wounded Greek in the Massacre at 
Scio rather than the section with the mounted Turk of that 
work or the insulated Sardanapalus of the later painting. 
Delacroix’s preference for a portrayal of a more sardonic, 
unadulterated egocentricity than Byron provides is crucial 
to the present argument. 

That the painter initially intended to depict a malevolent 
protagonist is shown by a preparatory sketch (Fig. 13) in 
which Sardanapalus’ bearded visage — incarnate evil — 
emerges from shadow. In this sketch the twisted figure of 
the doomed concubine, doubtless the antecedent for the 
unfortunate who is about to be stabbed in the foreground 
of the painting, is still in a formative phase, while Sardan- 
apalus seems already intact in Delacroix's imagination. Per- 
haps the ruler’s image was added later to a space unfilled 
by earlier sketches on the sheet so that the emergence of 
the monarch’s visage may have been quite independent in 
time and formation from that of the woman. Nevertheless, 
the rapid pen-strokes that form the monarch's head are so 
like those which render the more ephemeral nude while yet 
being more definitive, that we can assume the artist's early 
arrival at his hero’s image. Unlike the phased crystalizing 
of the Oriental of the earlier Massacre, the present one 
seems to have leapt more quickly, less equivocatingly into 
final form.” Accordingly, Delacroix in 1827 could have had 
no doubt concerning the personality or effect of this major 
figure. 

In the first Massacre the satanic compound of beauty, 
eroticism, and death was restricted to the right side of the 
painting. Now in the Death of Sardanapalus it is given full 
play. The prominent presence of the monarch’s favorite 
steed consigned to perish with him suggests a connection 
with the antecedent mounted Turk. The ruler’s bed, like 
Dante’s raft, floats upon the display of impending butchery 
and holocaust. The glow of Nineveh in the background 


appears finally in the large oil. The oil sketch, No. 168, presents the fore- 
ground concubine gruesomely beheaded, as in Fig. 15. Robaut comments 
on... the numerous variants that the master has introduced in the defin- 
itive composition of this ...” (my translation). In contrast with the changes 
in other details, the monarch’s pose as well as the general composition 
are fixed. The “pensée” had been established in the artist's mind, conse- 
quently, early in the creative process. 
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recalls Dis of the infernal scene. Thus, the former duality 
is resolved in the monarch while, at the same time, a tri- 
angular structure is regained from the compositional split 
of the earlier Massacre. Although the hero is intended for 
death, it is a martyrdom quite unlike that of David's 
Marat.” The painting's amorality, if not immorality, was 
too strong and undisguised for many of Delacroix’s con- 
temporaries, but it was nevertheless defended by Victor 
Hugo and other liberals as a banner raised against 
conservatism.” 

The Death. of Sardanapalus was a catharsis for Dela- 
croix’s imagination. It resolved an inner turmoil; it did not 
inaugurate a strain of negativism and despair. No sequence 
of morbid or sadistic themes followed it — at least not for 
a decade until he painted Medea killing her children. To 
the contrary, the work of his next few years is noteworthy 
for its positively heroic character. Two new images emerge 
at this time, the allegorical female protagonist and the 
young man with a top hat, both in contexts that are polit- 
ically tendentious. Overtly they would seem to stand for 
everything that Sardanapalus did not, a commitment to 
social betterment and liberating causes. Yet, upon exami- 
nation, they reveal Delacroix’s protagonist in essence: to 
be in and yet above the battle. 

Between 1826 and 1830 the artist had become as politi- 
cally involved, as partisan to public causes as he was ever 
to be. While no pamphleteer or ardent advocate of the 
Greek War of Independence, he was nevertheless engaged 
in philhellenism which, in France, was led by a combina- 
tion of Bonapartist retired officers and Orleanist liberals 
like the banker Lafitte. On several occasions Delacroix pro- 
vided paintings for philhellenic fund-raising exhibits in 
England and France. 

In 1826 he was one of the founders and leaders of the 
Société de peintres, later broadened into the Société libre 
de peinture et sculpture, which petitioned the Bourbon 
regime for a more open policy of exhibitions and commis- 


# Jack Lindsay comments: 


In Sardanapalus the impulse of heroism, severed from all rational and 
human ends, is distorted into the mad self-exaltation that wills murder 
and cruelty as part of its heightened egoism. The long series that we 
have seen running from the dead Achilles and the ardent Horatii, 
through Marat, Le Peletier, the battle dead of Gros and Géricault, the 
men of the Raft, the defeated ones of Chios — this series is sharply 
inverted. The hero is driven satanically back on himself, his pride is a 
festering wound, he dies in a revenge that curses life — inside a great 
cavern of jewelled shadows lighted by the white bodies of doomed 
women. Beauty has become a thing of perverse personal satisfactions; 
the unavailing pity is swallowed up in the egoist interpretation of 
experience. 


Death of the Hero, French Painting from David to Delacroix, London, 
1960, 164. Lindsay does not indicate the process of this inversion among 
“the defeated ones of Chios.” Otherwise, I agree with his general percep- 
tion of the work. 

40 For a discussion of the liberal-romantic offensive that was then mounted 
in the Salon of 1827, see René Schneider, Quatremère de Quincy et son 
intervention dans les arts 1788-1830, Paris, 1910, 327-331. For Delacroix's 
reaction to liberal criticism, particularly that of M. Vitet of Le Globe who 


sions.“ Delacroix drafted the petition of protest. Such 
activity was unique for this very private person and delib- 
erate non-joiner. Even so, he expressed his doubts con- 
cerning the success of the Société in a letter to his friend 
Soulier written four months after completing the Sardan- 
apalus. “I fear the Frenchmen,” he wrote in English, “will 
not have the constancy necessary in such a business, parce 
qu’un artist never will consent to lose a quarter of an hour 
a week for occupying himself of the common good of the 
society.’ Perhaps his observations of his fellow artists were 
correct. More important, the fact that in the face of this 
assessment he chose to exceed his expectations of others 
shows him in a moment of social commitment. His friend- 
ship with Victor Hugo during the period, moreover, must 
have been significant in strengthening his general outlook. 
It is not surprising, then, that his imagination would be 
engaged with socially founded subjects. 

In both the Greece Expiring at Missolonghi (Fig. 14) and 
Liberty Guiding the People (Fig. 15) the protagonists are 
positioned in centralized triangles standing above the evi- 
dence of death and destruction. Huyghe has pointed out 
their resemblance in facial type to the dead Greek mother 
in the Massacre at Scio.“ But unlike the earlier figure, these 
two are compositionally set apart from their compatriots 
by the “raft” motif. Of course, there is a different purpose 
here. Unlike the anecdotal dead mother, they are symbols 
of courage and leadership.“ Their sexuality has been mod- : 
ified. Despite the partial or full exposure of their breasts, 
they are not erotically arousing. Expiring Greece is demure, 
less “a woman of the people” than Liberty, but both display 
a decided classical solidity. In contrast to the concubines 
of Sardanapalus, their hips are not curvaceous. Prepara- 
tory sketches for Liberty show the artist's intention to 
reduce the eroticism of the hips (Fig. 16), and by dimin- 
ishing and neutralizing them, he gave the breasts a less 
erotic, now more maternal and nurturing association. This 
suggests another link with the dead Greek mother of the 


would have the artist sent “hors des rangs” of liberalism, see Eugène Dela- 
croix, Sa vie et ses oeuvres, Paris, 1865, 71; also Escholier, 1, 192-231; 
and Maurice Tourneaux, Eugène Delacroix devant ses contemporains, 
Paris, 1886, 48-52. For a consideration of the Death of Sardanapalus in 
light of the comprehensively macabre aspect of Delacroix's psychology, 
see Praz (as in n. 23), 139-142. 


4 Huyghe, 199. 
42 Delacroix, 1935, 11, 179. 


# René Huyghe, Delacroix ou le combat solitaire, Paris, 1964, 302. 

Werner Hofmann traces them to Delacroix's earlier work, The Virgin 
of the Sacred Heart and to a long iconographic history of savior women. 
Greece at Missolonghi he calls the “secularized Virgin.” Werner Hofmann, 
‘Sur la “Liberté” de Delacroix,’ Gazette des beaux-arts, Locxvi, 1975, 61- 
70. 


# E. Hobsbawm does not agree that Liberty is allegorical but, agreeing 
with Clark (see n. 45), finds her possibly inspired by the heroic Marie 
Deschamps, a leader of the July Revolution. See E. Hobsbawm, “Man 
and Woman in Socialist Iconography,” History Workshop, A Journal of 
Socialist Historians, v1, 1978, 122. 

A refutation of Hobsbawm is given by Maurice Agulhon, “Propos sur 
Yallegorie politique,” Actes de la recherche en sciences sociales, xxv111, 
1979, 27-32. 


14 Greece 
Expiring on the 
Ruins of 
Misso'onghi, 
1827, Bordeaux, 
Musée de 
Bordeaux 





Massacre.“ 

Liberty is lustier than Expiring Greece, a militant fighter 
rather than a stoical victim. Unlike Greece, she is com- 
positionally more engaged with the anecdotal figures about 
her: the formal concurrence of her musket with the gesture 
of the gamin on the right, the linkage with the corpses 
below, and the wounded rebel on the left who looks up in 
worshipful adoration. It should be noted, however, that 
Liberty's exposed left foot planted on a pedestal-like stone 
slab sets her apart from the others.‘ 

Héléne Toussaint links Liberty not only to Expiring 
Greece but also to a series of sketches going back to Dela- 
croix’s philhellenic preoccupations of 1821, prior to the Bark 
of Dante.” Notable are numerous sketches that she relates 
to the struggle of Greece against the Turks.* In all of these 


45 In A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool on the Subject of the Greeks, Lon- 
don, 1822, the Rev. T. S. Hughes refers to Greece as “... that land, the 
fostering nurse of Civilization ...”; quoted in St. Clair (as in n. 16), 58. 

T. J. Clark also comments on the de-eroticizing of the image of Liberty: 


She begins as an image straight from Delacroix's private vocabulary — 
a lithe twisting torso, assertive and yet fragile, a sexual body still close 
in feeling to the women of Scio or Sardanapalus. In the next drawing 
..., ske is squarer, more massive; and in the painting itself her body is 
turned towards us, flattened out by the hard light which falls on her 
side, the chest seerningly much broader than the breasts it carries, the 
arms thrown into shadow, thin and match-like in comparison; the face 
less feminine, turned into profile and harshly lit, like a face on an antique 
medal or a low relief ... It is rot ... that the final Liberty is sexless, far 
from it. But her sexuality is a public one; her nakedness is not one with 
which Delacroix was, endlessly, familiar; her breasts and shoulders are 
those of Marie Deschamps ... a woman of the People, one of the crowd 
that surrounded her. 


T. J. Clark, The Absolute Bourgeois, Greenwich, Conn., 1973, 18. 
While I agree with Clark in recognizing the transformation of Liberty, 
her ascription to Marie Deschamps is by no means certain, and as | explain 
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15 Liberty Guiding the People, 1831. Paris, Louvre 





16a-c Preparatory sketches for 
Liberty Guiding the People. 
Paris, Louvre, Cabinet des 
Dessins 





in “he text, there are sources also in the artist's “private vocabulary” for 
the type that Liberty becomes. As an allegorical figure, she may be in 
detail a pastiche of many thoughts surrounding a central motif and, thus, 
appear quite novel in Delacroix's lexicon of images. 

46 For a review of facts and comments on this work, see Héléne Adhémar, 
“La Liberté sur les Barricades de Delacroix,” Gazette des beaux-arts, XLI, 
1954, 83-92. 

See also George Heard Hamilton, “The Iconographie Origins of Dela- 
croix's Liberty Leading the People,” Studies in Art and Literature for Belle 
DeCosta Greene, ed. Dorothy Miner, Princeton, 1955, 55-56. 

4? Toussaint, 7-26. 


#8 Ibid., 11-22. 
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a female figure appears to rise up, in some with arms out- 
stretched or wearing the turreted crown of the mother god- 
dess Cybele, and often with a cluster of struggling or writh- 
ing figures about her feet. Toussaint suggests that the 
crown of Cybele was later replaced by the Phrygian bonnet 
as the artist’s early conceptions developed into the image 
of Liberty.” 

There are no figures in the sketches that are clearly Greek 
or Turkish, but Toussaint calls attention to some annota- 
tions that appear in connection with a particular early sheet 
with three studies.® The sheet had been removed from a 
dismembered notebook but remained in a binder that bore 
a red wax seal for the posthumous sale of the artist’s work. 
Inside the binder’s front cover are several notes in Dela- 
croix’s hand and near them on a label are words written 
by someone else: “Epoque de la Grèce représentée par le 
même dessin.. (un mot indechiffrable).” On another page, 
which had accompanied the sketch since the nineteenth 
century, according to Toussaint, the following appears in 
the same hand as on the label: “Un trompette s'éfforçant 
avant de mourir d'appeler ses compagnons” and below this: 
“Laissant flotter sa draperie au vent pour appeler ses fils 
aux armes." 

Do not these annotations, Toussaint asks, indicate the 
exhortations of a mother of her country (mère-patrie) 
encouraging her children to the struggle? She argues that 
such annotations are much like what Delacroix commonly 
adds to his studies and that, when the original notebook 
was taken apart, Delacroix’s own notes were copied in order 
to explain the studies before us.“ 

It is not certain, however, that the annotations were cop- 
ies of Delacroix’s own, for there may have been reasons 
for fabricating them. The sketches may have been intended 
initially for a project never consummated and without any 
philhellenic bearing at all. The artist might have reviewed 
them when he was thinking about the Expiring Greece or 
Liberty, making the clarifying connections and, if Tous- 
saint is correct in her essential argument, reinforcing his 
thoughts with annotations. Quite possibly, Delacroix may 
have removed the studies from his notebooks at the time 


9 Ibid., 13 
5° Jbid., 10-11. 
51 Ibid., 11. 
82 Ibid., 14-15. 


5 Cited in Musée du Louvre, Centenaire d'Eugène Delacroix 1798-1863, 
Paris, 1963, 49. 


% For a discussion of the function of allegory in painting, see E. H. Gom- 
brich, “Icones Symbolicae: Philosophies of Symbolism and Their Bearing 
on Art,” Symbolic Images, 2nd ed., 1978, esp. 126-160 on the relationship 
of personification to intellectual apprehension. 

To the critic Thoré in 1836, Delacroix wrote of the work as an “alle- 
gorical painting on the events in July”; quoted by Hamilton (as in n. 46), 
56. 


55 The July Monarch commissioned two works to apotheosize the Citizen 
King, Jemmapes and Valmy, two successful foreign battles of 1792 led by 
the Girondist General Dumouriez and in which the then Duc d'Orléans 
participated. Delacroix, however, preferred to represent Liberty Guiding 
the People. See Escholier, 1, 268. 


the new ideas occurred to him. 

The original motivations behind the mother-savior fig- 
ure could have been quite personal for the artist. Indeed, 
with one sketch in the series that Toussaint presents is 
another of “Moses saved,” a woman in Oriental garb kneel- 
ing protectively over a naked infant, which Toussaint is 
unable to trace further in the artist's work.** This image 
may not be extraneous to a line of thinking in which the 
artist was searching to express a consolatrice motif, not 
explicitly with philhellenic overtones. I noted earlier, how- 
ever, that a consolatrice motif is central to the group of 
Greek victims on the left in the Massacre of Scio. The stud- 
ies published by Toussaint provide supporting evidence to 
link the artist's private iconography to his public commit- 
ments: the consolatrice who is transformed into Expiring 
Greece and Liberty. 

In a letter to his brother, Delacroix described Liberty 
Guiding the People as a “modern” work.5 The use of alle- 
gory in an anecdotal setting follows a longstanding tradi- 
tion.** What broke iconographic ground was the introduc- 
tion of allegory into the representation of a topical event, 
albeit an ennobled one, idealized in a classical manner. The 
“raft” composition helps to distinguish the two levels of 
meaning, the universal rising above the particular. 

Purchased by the Duc d’Orleans and exhibited for four 
months at the Luxembourg Museum following his inau- 
guration as the “Bourgeois Monarch,” the painting was an 
immediate success.” So frightened was Royer-Collard, the 
Director of Fine Arts, that it could have the power to inspire 
further rebellion, that he had the work placed in storage 
apparently without any strong protest from the artist. It 
was not to be shown again until well after the 1848 Rev- 
olution, by which time Delacroix had estranged himself 
from popular causes.” The work was painted for the sake 
of his country, Delacroix told his brother; Liberty stands 
for the freedom of the nation, for all citizens. What is sig- 
nificant for this paper, however, is her connection with the 
artist's private views. More exactly, in what sense does she 
relate to his essential protagonist? 

The protagonism of both Expiring Greece and Liberty is 


56 Royer-Collard’s fearful and equivocal attitude toward the armed rebel- 
lion of July was clearly expressed in his comment: “Moi aussi, je suis des 
victorieux, triste parmi les victorieux.” For an incisive discussion of the 
July Revolution and the liberals’ dilemma at the time — and later — see 
J. Selwyn Schapiro, Liberalism and the Challenge of Fascism, New York, 
1949, 180ff. 

For critical reactions to the painting when it was exhibited in the 1831 
Salon, see Maurice Domino, “Les discours du réalisme,” Histoire et cri- 
tique des arts, 1v, May, 1978, 5-20; and Nicos Hadjinicolaou, “ ‘La Liberté 
guidant le peuple’ de Delacroix devant son premier public,” Actes de la 
recherche en sciences sociales, xxvii, 1979, esp. 22-23. Hadjinicolaou finds 
that favorable or adverse criticism in the journals generally correlated 
with the political alignments of these journals with the Revolution at the 
time. As he points out, reactions to the work have continued to change 
up to our own day. For one painting in 1830, he says, and another in 
1831, a long history of interpretations began. 


5? For a discussion of Delacroix's embitterment and social alienation after 
1848, see Clark (as in n. 45), 126-141. 


special. The first half-stands, half-kneels in dignity, 
acquiescent without submission, alone, even deserted, but 
brave to the end. The second rallies her forces on to victory. 
Behind Greece and dimly seen in the background is the 
victorious antagonist. With Liberty, on the other hand, 
there is no adversary in the painting, since the dead Swiss 
Guardsman beneath her may be discounted as obviously 
nc longer a challenge. What then is happening? Does the 
painting represent a moment after victory? The vigilance 
of all indicates that the battle is not over, nor is glory over 
a vanquished enemy being depicted. The dead soldier is 
joined at the base by a sansculotte of the hero’s side, a detail 
linking this representation with the Revolution of 1789. 
Perhaps there are no victors or vanquished, only a whole 
nation brought together once again under the juste milieu 
monarchy. This might be a satisfactory explanation of 
Delacroix's intention were it not for the prominent young 
man dashingly attired in open tailcoat, trousers, waistcoat, 
neck cloth, and top hat. This figure holds his weapon at 
the ready, just as the worker behind him raises a saber for 
the charge. 

The young man in top hat has been identified variously 
as the artist himself, his close friend Frederic Villot, later 
to become Curator of Paintings at the Louvre, and Arago, 
the ardent republican propagandist.** Many years after the 
painting was done, Dumas ridiculed the notion of the art- 
ists presence on the barricades, pointing out Delacroix’s 
ambivalence to the fighting during the July Revolution.” 
Nc one can doubt that Dumas saw the figure as the artist's 
self-portrait but I do not believe that was Delacroix’s main 
point. For him, the anecdotal figures were types standing 
for classes of participants, not particular people. If the fig- 
ure resembled the artist, it was because Delacroix doubtless 
associated himself with the class it represented. Unlike his 
several battle scenes or many other anecdotal pieces, there 
are surprisingly few figures in Liberty Guiding the People. 
The participants are distinguished by their costumes. Thus, 


58 Musée du Louvre (as in n. 53), 49: and Lee Johnson, Delacroix, New 
York, 1963, 39. See also Johnson, 148. 


59 See Adhémar (as in n. 46}; also, Étienne Moreau-Nélaton, Delacroix 
racorté par lui-même, 1, Paris, 1916, 114. 


6 L'elacroix reminisced to Baudelaire: “... that in his youth he had thrown 
himself with delight into the material vanities of dandyism, and he used 
to teL with a smile, but not without a certain touch of conceit, how, with 

, the collaboration of his friend Bonington, he had laboured energetically 
to introduce a taste for English cut in clothes and shoes among the youth 
of fashion”; Baudelaire, 326. See also Huyghe, 120ff., and the work cited 
in re 43 by the same author, 233-35. Huyghe places dandyism in aesthetic 
terms, finding it combining classicism and romanticism. 

Cn the social and historical aspects of dandyism, see Ellen Moers, The 
Dar dy, New York, 1960. Moers points out the liberal connections of dan- 
dyism in Restoration France. 

The dandy “costume” itself was the sign of the young “gentleman” (Bau- 
delaire used this English word in describing Delacroix — work cited above, 
324 . According to Geoffrey Squire who comments on the male-oriented 
effet of the English-inspired attire: ”... the clothing of the nineteenth 
century was the first in history to place sexual appeal prominently before 
all other considerations. It cannot be without significance that an age 
which had, by dress and manner, so effectively separated men from 
wonen should close the the formulation of sexual psychology.” Geoffrey 
Squre, Dress and Society, New York, 1974, 157. The prominence of the 
top aat in this attire is generally recognized. See, for example, Millia Dav- 
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the young man with a top hat, in this context, stands apart 
from the workers in their aprons, rags, and semi-nudity, 
the Swiss Guard defending the regime, and even the man 
in the distance in a Bonapartist cocked hat. He belongs to 
the generation of dandies, representing that curious blend 
of liberal nationalism and emigré-influenced autocracy 
which appeared in France after 1815. The clothing that 
Delacroix gave to the figure was the uniform of that class.‘ 

Toussaint also sees the various participants as types — 
she calls the representation “a veritable sociology.” She 
indicates the one with raised saber and a protective work 
apron as the manufacturer and the one kneeling at the feet 
of Liberty as the rural worker. Regarding the controversial 
figure holding the gun, whom Toussaint refers to also as 
the man in the high hat, she disputes any individual identity 
for him, especially that of the ardent republican Arago with 
whom Delacroix seemed to have no contact. She suggests 
that the figure was a composite made from sketches of sev- 
eral of Delacroix’s friends, especially Villot. She interprets 
the figure as representing an artisan, perhaps a shop fore- 
man or chief. His high hat, she argues, does not necessarily 
make him a bourgeois — all citizens of the time wore such 
hats irrespective of class. 

I do not find this last point convincing. The figure is not, 
to be sure, stereotypically bourgeois in a post-1840's sense. 
On the other hand, why is he dressed in leisurely attire, 
not work clothes, and carrying not a musket, like that held 
by Liberty, but a hunting piece? Considering the economic 
development of France prior to 1830, there would be little 
basis for Delacroix’s formulating a “bourgeois” type like 
those whom Daumier or Balzac would later represent. The 
entrepreneurial industrialists, Guizot’s “jeune ambitieux,” 
had not yet become economically prominent. Other than 
small manufacturers, artisan laborers, or rural workers, the 
mäin visible contributors to French economic life by 1830 
were shopkeepers and bankers. Of course there were yet 
others, but the “sociology” of 1830 would probably place 


enport, The Book of Costume, 11, New York, 1948, 800: “The plain English 
‘round’ hat had early Revolutionary connotations, but it was so practical 
that it made great strides, By 1812 it was universally worn [my comment: 
in fashionable circles generally], with conical, sugar-loaf, or spreading _ 
top-hat crown. Its brim was apt to be rolled up slightly on the sides with 
a dip over the forehead.” See also Blanche Bayne, History of Costume, 
New York, 1965, 457ff., who indicates that the high hat reached its char- 
acteristic shape by 1798. 

61 Toussaint, 44. 

& Ibid., 49. 


& The Revolution of 1830 legitimized once and for all the new capitalist 
Jand tenures that were established after the abolition of feudal property 
rights in 1789. It placed financiers firmly in control in the Bank of France 
and the government, and by 1840 this cleared the way for large-scale 
French industrial capitalism. It was Louis Philippe, the Bourgeois Mon- 
arch, who encouraged the new economic development. See E. J. Hobs- 
bawm, The Age of Revolution, 1789-1848, New York, 1962, esp. 212-13; 
also Schapiro (as in n. 56), 238ff.; and J. H. Clapham, The Economic 
Development of France and Germany, 1815-1914, 4th ed., Cambridge, 
1936, 53. According to E. Levasseur, while mechanization was introduced 
into cotton textile and chemical manufacturing before the 1840's, until 
then French industry was, for the most part, essentially petty artisan, rural 
or cottage. E. Levasseur, Histoire des classes ouvriers et de l'industrie en 
France de 1789 à 1870, 1, Paris, 1903, 3978. 
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them among broader categories: the “bohemian” status of 
the artist as member of an alienated group belongs to the 
future. 

If Delacroix had planned the painting to represent the 
salient types of the French nation who rallied around Lib- 
erty, with which one of these would he identify himself and 
his friends? He was hardly a manufacturer, an artisan- 
worker, or a farmer. There is little evidence to find him 
especially attracted to shopkeepers except as they may also 
be petty manufacturers. Yet, surely, he would want to 
include representatives in the painting of his own group of 
diverse intellectuals, writers, artists, bankers, journalists — 
who would lead the Bourgeois Monarch and, in the pro- 
cess, shape a consciousness of “bourgeois” types. Conse- 
quently, I continue to hold that the concept “dandy” is most 
accurately associated with the top-hatted youth. 

This youth captures a secondary focal center. Like Lib- 
erty, who dominates the work as a whole, he is bracketed 
compositionally. At the same time, he occupies an interval 
of space alone. By his axial divergence from the thrust of 
Liberty's movement, his independence is asserted. Were his 
figure to be parallel with her image of force, his identity 
would have been lost in the collective. Delacroix gives us 
a second theme, consequently, a subordinate “raft” in which 
the protagonist stands out in contrast, above the emblems 
` of death beneath him. : 

If Liberty develops from the protective Cybele and the 
consolatrice motif, it may now be possible to see the gamin 
as the liberated “child” with his “mother” and the top-hat- 
ted youth as, then, the mature product of their liberation. 
The complex synthesis that I have followed up to Sardan- 
apalus may be represented here, and now made more acces- 
sible as a “positive” image. This provides further insight 
into the artist's ambivalent attitudes toward women, at least 
in light of his iconography if not psychology, and it sug- 
gests how his protagonist emerges progressively in part 
through his sexual vacillations, defining himself as he 
defines his women. | 

Like Picasso’s Guernica, Delacroix’s Liberty reaches 
deeply into a private world view to provide a public state- 
ment. The force of the painting in each case depends upon 

-the folding of one into the other. Once the image becomes 
public — political currency so to speak — it takes on a 
broad public life apart from any necessary reference to its 
interior, private connections. The linkage may be such that 
the artist may not be aware of or care to discuss it. 

A few clues ‘may link the dandy on the barricades with 
Sardanapalus. One has more to do with meaning than with 
form; it isa comment about a philosophy of life in the same 
letter from Delacroix to Soulier in which he complained 
about the critical mauling that the Death of Sardanapalus 
received in Paris. At the end of that letter he reflected: “... 
let us push on and try to have, before dying, a bit of peace 


“ Quoted in English translation by Spector (as in n. 33), 105. 
4 Rudrauf, 48. 
& Baudelaire, 326. 


and independence in this sordid world. A little library, some 
good wines and some other good things. The rest, as my 
ancient friend Sardanapalus says, is not worth a straw.” 
In essence, this is the dandy’s point of view. Rudrauf indi- 
cated Delacroix’s orientation to the world as a recognition 
of a permanent state of ambivalence: “Delacroix .would 
have without doubt taken as his own the resolution of 
Flaubert: ‘Vivons en bourgeois et pensons en demi- 
dieux.’ "5 In the posthumous assessment that I cited earlier, 
Baudelaire appreciated in the artist an attitude of polite 
acquiescence in society yet an uncompromising private 
reserve that marked him as a dandy.® In this regard, the 
young man on the barricades seems the godchild of 
Sardanapalus. 

A second clue connects the two more in form. In a study 
for Liberty Guiding the People (Fig. 17), in the righthand 
corner, the artist drew a profile of a young man, scowling, 
recalling the visage of Sardanapalus. On top of the head, 
seemingly as a secondary thought, he sketched in broad 
wash lines a top hat placed rakishly to the side. Though 
the idea was never picked up for the painting, its presence 
in Delacroix’s thoughts during the preparations is reveal- 
ing. But of course the two clues are insufficient to make a 
strong case. That a standing protagonist is asserted on the 
barricades may be a breakthrough to the full expression of 
independence.” 

It seems worthwhile, however, to review briefly Dela- 
croix’s use of standing male figures before Liberty. This 
may supply other strands of thought that went into the 
artist’s formulation of his protagonist. They may be divided 
between those who appear alone and those in groups; the 
numbers in parentheses are those assigned by Robaut in his 
catalogue raisonné of the artist's work.# The review can 
hardly be definitive and there will be several instances 
where connections would be farfetched, but some main lines 
of meaning are discernible which together contribute to an 
understanding of the protagonist of 1830. 

First, there are the several examples of “twin” standing 
figures. Dante and Virgil and Faust with Mephistopheles 
have already been discussed. The lithograph of Hamlet with 
Horatio contemplating the skull of Yorick (No. 286) of 1828, 
like the earlier works, conveys a mood of reflection, doubt, 
or even indecision, which certainly suits the image of Ham- 
let, especially in the scene that Delacroix chose to depict. 

Next are the many examples in which a standing male 
figure is represented alone. Some of these are Orientals: 
The Persian Ambassador of 1817 (No. 10) who is shown 
in Oriental costume and holding a saber, The Favorite Slave 
of the Ambassador also of 1817 (No. 11), and two water- 
colors of 1828, one of a Turk saddling his horse (No. 284) 
and the other of a Mameluke restraining his (No. 285). No 
new insights seem to be gained from these to add to what 
is already known about Delacroix’s interest in the Orient. 


67 There is a possible tie even back to Dante. On the reverse side of a pen- 
and-ink study of Dante's so-called death mask — a profile view — Dela- 
croix made several studies for Sardanapalus. Johnson, 62. 


6 Robaut, 6ff. 





17 Sketches for Liberty Guiding the People, from Raymond 
Escholier, Delacroix, peintre, graveur, Ecrivain, 1, 271 
(courtesy: Boston Public Library) 


The oil of Count Palatiano (No. 170) costumed as a pali- 
kari, a Greek soldier in the War of Independence, was 
painted in 1826 and shown at the Salon of 1827. The stance 
of this figure, holding a rifle at the ready, is strikingly like 
that of the top-hatted dandy of 1830. The difference is 
mainly in the costume. The oil was copied by Villot in an 
engraving, so the image must have been spread among 
many in the philhellenic movement. 

Oher single figures include a self-portrait as Scott's tragic 
hero Ravenswood of 1819 (No. 40), portraits of M. Jérôme, 
an artist, of 1825 (No. 119) and of Delacroix’s good friend 
Barcn Schwiter, of 1826 (No. 190), a Venetian Gentleman 
of 1828 (No. 273) which Robaut describes as done in the 
manner of Bonington “... being absolutely romantic,” an 
182¢ lithograph of Vercingetorix, the valiant foe of Caesar 
(Nos. 311-12), and of the same year an oil of Louis XI (No. 
318) known for his important reform measures, a fact that 
might have wanted recalling to the monarchy of 1829. All 
of these, varying in specific meanings, share a common 
quality of respectability. Unlike the mounted Turk of the 
Massacre or, possibly, Sardanapalus, they are positive in 
impert. 

Finally, there are several works in which the standing 
protagonist takes part in a confrontation. There are two 
from the life of Jesus: Jesus Led Before Caiaphas of 1818 


69 See Beth Segal Wright, “Scott's Historical Novels and French Historical 
Paintng 1815-1855," Art Bulletin, 1x1, 1981, 279-280. Wright points out 
that ‘Delacroix situates his mob of small and vehemently gesturing figures 
on a diagonal into depth, illuminated by blazing torches.” She does not 
indicete that the main figure is placed within the mob, though by a variety 
of pictorial and structural means opposing its surge like a dam before a 
torrer.tial river. 

The difference between this use of the diagonal and that of Géricault, 
twenty years before in the Raft of the Medusa, is noteworthy. (See my 
comment on the latter in the text above.) In addition, the transformational 
connection with Boissy d'Anglas at the Convention, to be discussed in 
the text below, is worth consideration. 


70 M. Francois-Pierre Guillaume Guizot, Memoires pour servir à l'histoire 
de men temps, 11, Paris, 1859, 70; my translation from the French: 


We [i.e. Guizot, as Minister of the Interior] had to rule on the interior 
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(No. 16) and Jesus Before Pilate (No. 22) produced in the 
following year. A lithograph of Macbeth consulting the 
witches (No. 117) of 1825 is not confrontational in the same 
sense, and the positiveness of this particular hero is ques- 
tionable. The most important of Delacroix's early con- 
frontational situations, however, is seen in the Massacre of 
the Bishop of Liège, based on a scene in Scott's Quentin 
Durward. He produced two representations of this event, 
a preparatory work in 1827 (No. 196) and the final oil of 
1829 (No. 292).° 

There are several others which do not fit easily into these 
categories, but they do not seem to offer any emphatic 
alternatives. What conclusions may be drawn from this 
inventory? It may be suggested that Delacroix saw the 
standing male figure, prior to 1830, as an independent sol- 
itary in one sense and, when confronted by another figure, 
as an uncompromising opponent. If the doubt of Dante, 
Faust, and Hamlet is added to this, the syncretic and vet 
complex representation that emerges may be what stands 
with Liberty in 1830 and provides the prototype for what 
followed in 1831. 

In that year, when the retrenching Orleanists were quell- 
ing new revolts and seeking a juste milieu of constitutional 
monarchy, Delacroix entered his Boissy d'Anglas at the 
Convention (Fig. 18) in the competition that Guizot, then 
Minister of the Interior, arranged. Guizot's purpose was to 
obtain paintings on given subjects to decorate the Chamber 
of Deputies assembly room in the Palais Bourbon. He chose 
two themes, both clearly motivated by ideological consid- 
erations. Of the countless themes from the first French Rev- 
olution, the canny minister settled on two that would jus- 
tify and epitomize the new July Monarchy.” 

One, the marriage of monarchy and freedom, was rep- 
resented by the Oath of the King, an event that occurred 
on August 12, 1789; the painting shows Louis XVI with 
crown and red cockade. It would confront the legislators 
on one side. The other, Boissy d'Anglas at the Convention, 
would appear on the opposite wall to remind the Deputies 
of the limits of “Liberté Francaise.” 

This subject was based on events during the 1st of Prair- 
ial 111 RF (May 20, 1795) when, despite threats to his life, 
Boissy d'Anglas refused to accede to the Jacobin-inspired 
Constitution of 1793 and to the demands of rioting Pari- 


decoration of the assembly room of the Chamber of Deputies. It was 
decided that this would be composed of three large paintings and two 
statues, placed above and on each side of the president's desk. At the 
center, The Oath of the King, in the meeting of August 9, when the 
Chambers had bestowed the crown on him. At the right, The Consti- 
tutional Assembly, after the royal meeting of June 23, 1789, and Mir- 
abeau replying to M. de Bréze: “Go tell those who sent you that we 
are here by the power of the people and that we will leave only by 
force of bayonets.” At the left, The National Convention amid the riot 
of Prairial 1st, 111 (May 20th, 1795) and its president Boissy-d'Anglas 
respectfully saluting the head of deputy Féraud which the insurgents 
presented to him on the end of a pike. Two great souvenirs, one of 
resistance to power, the other of resistance to anarchy, The two statues 
were to be two allegorical figures, Order and Liberty. 


Guizot mentions the artist, Court, as winning the prize for his Oath and 
Vinchon for the Boissy d'Anglas. 
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18 Boissy d'Anglas at the 
Convention, 1831. 
Bordeaux, Musée de 
Bordeaux 


sians for bread. Less than a year after the Thermidorian 
Reaction (July 28, 1794), he helped to dissipate once and 
for all the remnants of the political left of the time. The 
critical moment and lasting symbol of that day involved 
Boissy d’Anglas’ dauntless courage before the ghastly sev- 
ered head of Deputy Féraud — who had attempted to 
defend him — which had been impaled on a pike and thrust 
to his face as a threat. Historical accounts state that Boissy 
d'Anglas bowed his head reverentially to that of his unfor- 
tunate defender and remained calm.” 


71 See Mercure universal, l'an troisième de la République française, Floréal 
LI, Paris, 50. Boissy d'Anglas is described as: 


.… preserv{ing] in this terrible moment the firm and calm attitude of a 
representative filled with the dignity of office and the place that is 
entrusted to him. With his head covered, braving threats and insults, 
he remains firm and unshakable. 


. all of a sudden, the head of the unfortunate Férraud [sic] is seen 
entering the room carried at the end of a pike! It is advanced up to the 
desk of the president; nothing intimidates the president. He makes no 
gesture of indignation or timidity [... il ne lui échappe aucun geste d'in- 
dignation ni de timidité] (my translation). 


No mention is made here, however, of the respectful gesture to Féraud’s 
head, but several other authoritative accounts (Aulard, Carlyle) do include 
this detail, after C. F Beaulieu, Essais Historiques ..., vi, Paris, 1803, 182: 
”... the head is presented to the President, who bows with respect [qui 
s'incline avec respect ...”] (my translation). 

Adolphe Thiers gives a somewhat different account which puts the 
insurrectionists in a more barbaric light (Histoire de la Révolution Fran- 
çaise, vii, Paris, 1827, 424). Albert Mathiez plays down the role of Boissy 
d'Anglas and is more sympathetic to the revolt (Mathiez, After Robes- 
pierre ..., trans. Catherine Alison Phillips, New York, 1931, 204-211). 


71 Duplessi-Bertaux views the scene from the opposite end of the room 
from Delacroix. It is difficult to see from the engraving whether the Pres- 
ident’s hat is on or not. He is shown standing and leaning over or back, 








This moment captured bourgeois imagination immedi- 
ately. There are several engravings of the scene dating from 
the early decades of the nineteenth century, including one 
by Duplessi-Bertaux in the monumental Tableaux histo- 
riques de la Revolution Francaise, 11, published about 
1801.” In the Salon of 1796 Joseph Ducreux, popular por- 
traitist and miniaturist of the time, exhibited a painting on 
the theme, which, according to Renouvier, received great 
acclaim at its showing.” 

In Guizot’s contest of 1831, Court won the award for his 


away from the observer. The written account in the text (p. 463) follows 
the description (already quoted in n. 71) from the Mercure universel and 
is therefore at variance with the image by Duplessi-Bertaux. An engraving 
on the theme designed by Monnet (b. 1730-still living in 1808) and engraved 
by Helman appears in Jacques Boussard, Atlas historique et culturel de 
la France, pref. Jean Alazard, Paris-Brussels, 1957, 127, No. 23. In this 
representation, probably from the first years of the 19th century, Boissy 
d'Anglas is again seen standing, but his action is difficult to interpret. A 
number of engravings on the theme appear in the various editions of the 
work of Adolphe Thiers (as in n. 71); in the edition of 1859 there is one 
designed by Raffet (facing p. 193), ca. 1835, which shows the President 
standing and surrounded by a menacing crowd. Another depiction by the 
same artist but viewing the scene from the same orientation as Delacroix's 
was published in an English edition of Thiers’s work in London, 1895. 
Boissy d'Anglas is given a plumed hat, which he is decidedly tipping to 
Féraud's head (facing p. 214). In the French edition of 1834 there is an 
engraving after a drawing by Tony Johannot probably of the same year, 
showing the President in the act of removing his hat to Féraud’s head. 
Here the observer is placed in the crowd behind Féraud's head and looking 
up to the President who, surrounded by insurgents, stands behind his 
desk. 


73 See Collections des livrets des anciennes expositions ..., Salon de 1796, 
xxxıx, Paris, 1871, 30, No. 140: “Boissy d'Anglas, presiding at the Con- 
vention, the Ist of Prairial ... With one hand he repels with horror the 
head of Deputy Férraud [sic] that is presented to him at the end of a pike, 
and with the other calls the assembly back to order,” [... et de l'autre il 


Oath of the King and Vinchon for Boissy d'Anglas. Vin- 
chor's work shows the protagonist seated nobly upon his 
elevated chair, and everywhere about and below him indi- 
viduals and groups are engaged in a variety of disparate 
activities. Apparently the artist wished to contrast their 
basic disunity with Boissy d'Anglas’ singleness of purpose. 
Vinchon did not violate historical fact: the protagonist is 
bare-headed, continuing to preside — hence, he is seated. 

Of the fifty entries on this theme that were exhibited at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Louis Boulanger singled out 
Delacroix’s as the best. He wrote that it was: 


... an immense magnificent painting, full of an intimate 
and true poetry, of an admirable execution, with brilliant 
color, rich in subordinate episodes and yet unified, intel- 
ligible, consolidated, tied tightly as a drama and varied 
as an epic. We are not afraid to state and affirm in 
advance what other generations will not contradict: it is 
one of the most beautiful compositions that has ever been 
found in painting.” 


The critic observed how one is first struck by the overall 
“arabesque” composition before noting the small, brilliant, 
stirring features. This compositional unity, I submit, was 
owed to Delacroix’s developed comprehension of the hero 
— someone so matching his own attitudes.” The artist was 
able to submerge details to the massed effect because such 
was precisely his recognition of “society” beneath the “indi- 
vidual” protagonist. The “raft” motive found first in the 
Bark of Dante had been developed to maturity. Above a 
storming sea of humanity surging up to the president's desk, 
stancs the defiant protagonist, top-hatted. 

Boulanger was fully aware of Delacroix’s departure from 
accuracy, but as he wrote: “... the scene, such as M. Dela- 
croix understood and composed it, though not given by 
history is profoundly probable, and by consequence for 
art, profoundly true.” Detail is not distracting; movement 


rappel'e l'assemblée au calme] (my translation). See also Jules Renouvier, 
Histoire de l'Art, Paris, 1863, 22, 25, and 358; Charles Blanc, Histoires 
des peintres de toutes les écoles, Ecole française, 11, Paris, 1865, Appen- 
dix, 28-29; Georgette Lyon, Joseph Ducreux (1735-1802), premier peintre 
de Marie Antoinette: Sa vie - son oeuvre, Paris, 1958, 103. 

A contemporary critic of Ducreux, “Polyscope,” writing in Décadaire, 
an VII R.E, observed: 


“Even if it were possible, it was at least very difficult to render that 
double action [i.e. the two actions given in the Livret description]; 
moreover, the artist has not rendered it at all. One does not know what 
this man is doing or wishes to do. [This man] is shown to us entirely 
nude, standing, two hands extended, his eyes have some incompre- 
hensively vague expression that cannot relate any distinct sentiment ... 
A merit of this portrait is in being a perfect resemblance.” 


My translation, italics in the original, as quoted in: Prosper Dorbec, 
“Joseph Ducreux (1735-1802),” Gazette des beaux-arts, xxxvi, 1906, 210- 
11. 


74 Louis Boulanger, “Boissy-d'Anglas. Concours,” L'artiste, 1, 1831, 122, 
my translation from the French. Cf. a confirmation, written many years 
later by Théophile Silvestre, Les artistes francais, 6th ed., 1, Paris, 1926, 
26-27. 

For Toussaint, the meaning of Delacroix's painting is in sharp contrast 
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runs swiftly from head to arm, to musket to sword, unable 
to hold any lingering inspection. Even Féraud’s horrifying 
head on the pike is barely visible — to the dissatisfaction 
of the judges of 1831 — amid the other spots of light and 
color that shift and twist across the multitude. Only the 
large, bright elongated triangle of Boissy d'Anglas is suf- 
ficiently arresting to offset, collect, and finally terminate 
the movement beneath. The hero’s hat is on, as no other 
version that I have found shows (in fact, it would seem to 
contradict the necessary respect for Féraud in the conven- 
tional sense of etiquette), perhaps because, for Delacroix, 
Boissy d’Anglas cannot be less than the covered soldiers 
and citizens around him, but also because he is the essential 
new citizen — the jeune ambitieux whose generation Gui- 
zot applauded — who appeared with Liberty on the bar- 
ricades the year before. 

The jury of artists, probably with David's lessons in 
mind, failed to find the “intimate and true poetry” that 
Boulanger felt. The present argument would be better 
served had the jury selected Delacroix’s work, but the pro- 
cesses that engage human minds are more complex and not 
so exactly synchronized. Delacroix had projected a sub- 
jective truth. Not bound in taste to the classical clichés that 
public commissions required, Boulanger could sense this. 
Although governments would still need and commission 
history paintings in the grand manner, the old-style hero 
who might inhabit such pieces was dead. Without his living 
soul the versions of them that continued to be produced 
became, of necessity, drier and emptier shells. The new pro- 
tagonist that Delacroix was among the first to understand 
could not exist in the older environment: he was perma- 
nently at odds with society. 

Between the years 1822 and 1831, as I have tried to show, 
Delacroix's protagonist changed from a personality split 
between social concern, weak as it was, and egocentric 
detachment to one who was completely a-social, detached, 
and self-possessed. This is the “heroism” of disengagement, 


with the positive effect of his Liberty. She sees the people playing the 
essential role with Boissy d'Anglas about to be swallowed up in the human 
tide. Toussaint, 42. 

Robaut records sixteen drawings and sketches for the painting but does 
not mention specifically or separately the small oil sketch now in the Smith 
College Museum of Art, Northampton, Massachusetts, which agrees in 
essential details with the larger finished canvas. See Robaut, No. 1563. 


75 In his letter of March, 1831, to the Director of L'artiste, Delacroix 
expressed himself pessimistically concerning the jury system of the Con- 
cours. He felt that an acceptable mediocrity would always have the advan- 
tage over talent in the choice between “... la plate exactitude, ou à l'ex- 
ecution supérieure.” Without mentioning his own work in the competition, 
he doubtless had it in mind. See Delacroix, 1935, 268-276. Philippe Burty, 
in his edition of the letters, Paris, 1878, gives the date as April, 1831. 
Huyghe contrasts the “violent Boissy d'Anglas” with the artist's “bal. 
anced and rectilinear Mirabeau”, the latter, now in the Ny Carlsberg Glyp- 
totek in Copenhagen, was also produced for the competition. This piece, 
Mirabeau Protesting to the Marquis de Dreux-Brézé, did not receive any 
critical acclaim when it was first exhibited, if I may argue ex silentio. It 
still seems much less successful. I suggest that the difference in content 
between the two is crucial: Mirabeau is remonstrating with his peers while 
Boissy d'Anglas separates himself from the mob. See Huyghe, 286. 


% Boulanger (as in n. 74), 122. 


in effect the basic ethic of the liberal journalists and fin- 
anciers among whom were Delacroix’s staunchest patrons. 
Massachusetts College of Art 

Boston, MA 02115 
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Horace Vernet’s Mural in the Palais Bourbon: Contemporary 


Imagery, Modern Technology, and Classical Allegory 


During the July Monarchy 


Robert N. Beetem 


Begun in 1838 and finished in January 1847, one year before 
the revolution that would overthrow the government that 
commissioned it, Horace Vernet's mural in the Palais Bour- 
bon stands as a reminder of Guizot's call to the bourgeoisie, 
“Enrichissez-vous!” and embodies Louis-Philippe’s concern 
for a peaceful and prosperous reign.! Its content affirms the 
optimism generated by the new technology of steam power, 
above all in the railroads that spread throughout France 
during this period. The vision of Peace enthroned before a 
modern Paris of smoking chimneys, flanked by steam 
machines as vehicles of the new prosperity (a locomotive 
on the left and a steamboat on the right; see Figs. 1-8), 


During preparation of this article I have benefited from advice on various 
matters ranging from classical and Renaissance iconography to the history 
of technology, literature, and politics in France from members of the 
Department of Art History and the Department of French and Italian, 
from Edward Gargan, Professor of History, and Edward Daub, Professor 
of Engineering and of the History of Science, all of the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. Students from graduate seminars have also helped with 
comments and advice, especially Louise Scott and Charles Kestermeier. 
In Paris the staff of the Cabinet des Dessins and the Service d'Étude et de 
Documentation of the Louvre and of the Cabinet des Estampes of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale have helped. Madame Henraux (née Delaroche- 
Vernet), descendant of the artist, graciously granted me an afternoon of 
her time. Thanks are also due to the Secrétaire Général de l'Assemblée 
Nationale for permission to photograph the mural in the Palais Bourbon. 
Research has been funded in part by grants from the American Philo- 
sophical Society and the Graduate School of the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, for summer work in 1972 and 1975. 


1 The earliest document recording the commissions is in the Archives 
Nationales, Paris, Dossier F 21 584, a letter from Francois Cavé, of Fine 


would have appealed not only to the supporters of the Cit- 
izen King, but also, paradoxically, to such radical utopians 
as the Saint-Simonists, whose poets wrote of steam travel 
binding together diverse nations in a common brotherhood. 

Yet the very images meant to celebrate the progress and 
prosperity of the July Monarchy, when Vernet began the 
project, had become, by 1847, painful reminders of that 
government's failures. The topicality of Vernet’s mural 
proved embarrassing and, apart from all political associ- 
ations, raised a question of decorum: the viability of mod- 
ern subjects in monumental painting. Delacroix was careful 
to avoid the problem. Working on murals in the library of 


Arts, to the Questeurs de la Chambre des Députés, August 31, 1838, listing 
six major projects for the decoration of the Palais Bourbon, including the 
library (awarded to Delacroix for 60,000 francs) and the Salle des Pas 
Perdus (the Salle or Salon de la Paix), awarded to Vernet for 50,000 francs. 
Another letter from Cavé to the Ministry describing part of Vernet’s proj- 
ect is discussed below (cited in note 7), Other documents include Arch. 
Nat., F 21 584 (Dossier Horace Vernet), December 14, 1839: letter from 
the Questeurs de la Chambre to the Ministry, saying that the paintings 
in the Salle des Pas Perdus are underway, but that the session is about to 
begin (December 23) and the deputies already arrived are complaining 
about the smell of paint; they request that the minister interrupt work 
until clôture of the session (probably June 30). Delays are mentioned in 
letters from Questeurs to the Ministry, such as that of July 23, 1840 (Arch. 
Nat., F 21 584), which requests that Heim, Vernet, and Delacroix complete 
work that was not taken up at the closing of the session of 1840. Similar 
letters include Arch. Nat., F 21 584, June 28, 1843: a letter from Cavé to 
Vernet, Heim, and Delacroix, advising them to begin work immediately 
after closing of the 1843 session in order to be finished by the opening of 
the 1844 session; Arch. Nat., F 21 584 (Dossier Horace Vernet), August 


the same building during precisely the same years, he noted 
on a preliminary drawing that by choosing pre-modern 
subjects, one could mix figures from different eras without 
shocking the viewer.” To what extent Vernet's practice might 
have prompted Delacroix’s remark we cannot determine, 
but there is an entry from Delacroix’s Journal of February 
4, 1847, which records his negative reaction to Vernet's dec- 
orations.® Apart from these private observations and the 
relatively short notices by two journalists at the time of its 
completion, Vernet’s mural has been largely ignored from 
1847 until now.‘ Whether this neglect is owing to an aver- 
sion to his mural style, to a disapproval of topical subject 
matter, or to the vicissitudes of the political fortunes of his 
patron, Louis-Philippe, the mural is, nonetheless, worth 
examining not only as a valuable index of attitudes toward 
publ:c art during the July Monarchy but as a unique project 
in the oeuvre of Vernet without which an assessment of the 
artist is incomplete. 


Vernet’s mural covers the vast coved ceiling of the Salle 
(or Salon) de la Paix (or Salle des Pas Perdus) of the Palais 
Bourbon, an area measuring eleven by twenty meters. Nor- 
mally the room functioned as a traffic or waiting area, the 
“Jost steps,” a generic name for this type of hall, referring 
either to its great size in which sounds are lost, or to the 
time lost pacing while awaiting an official audience. On 
special occasions, however, such as the annual Arrivée du 
Roi — a ceremony established under Louis-Philippe to 
commemorate the opening of the legislative sessions — the 
Salle became a royal stage, for at one point in the cere- 
monial, the King strode diagonally across the distance of 
the hall between a double row of guards to the roll of 
drums.® At this time the sense of a physical presence in the 


20, 1844, a letter from Vernet to the Minister (Villemain), with a note 
“envoyé à M. Cavé,” speaking of the difficulty of working and of not 
being permitted to work during sessions and in bad weather and the prob- 
lem of working in a place entirely “privé de lumière.” Vernet asks for an 
audience with the minister to present personally his plan for a means of 
finishing. The same source includes a letter of December 6, 1845, from 
the Questeurs to Cavé, paying respect to Delacroix and Vernet, but com- 
plaining of their procrastination, saying that the project is now seven 
years old, and adding that they have been compelled to write such letters 
at least once a year. 

According to a letter from Horace Vernet to the Ministry, dated January 
19, 1847 (Arch. Nat., F 21 584, Dossier Horace Vernet), the paintings were 
complete, but an anonymous brief article in La Patrie, Journal de l'esprit 
public. politique, agricole, industriel, scientifique et littéraire (the title of 
this newspaper changes several times; see note 57), Sept. 5, 1847, “Nou- 
velles des lettres, des sciences et des arts,” says, “On attache en ce moment, 
à la Chambre des députés, dans la salle des pas-perdus, la grande toile- 
plafond peinte par Horace Vernet.” If the paintings were done on canvas 
in Vernet’s studio, it is possible that they were completed in January, but 
that technical problems delayed their installation until September. Because 
of the above-mentioned inconvenience to the legislators of scaffoldings 
and paint fumes, it would have been unlikely that the installation could 
have taken place before the closing of the 1847 session on June 30, and 
summers seem to have been fraught with problems (hence, the delay from 
January to September). 

A discussion of Guizot’s “Enrichissez-vous!” can be found in René 
Albrecht-Carrié, Adolphe Thiers, or the Triumph of the Bourgeoisie, Bos- 
ton, 1977, 82. 


2 For a complete transcription of the annotations on this drawing in French 
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painted figures in the coving frieze above, “saluting the king 
with their acclamations,” would appear to complement the 
real ceremony taking place below and to extend it beyond 
the confines of the room. 

With a coved ceiling of such dimensions, Vernet's solu- 
tion to filling the space was bound to be quite different from 
Delacroix's. Whereas Delacroix had two large half-domes 
and twenty pendentives of moderate size in the library, Ver- 
net had one vast space that he chose to articulate by a sys- 
tem of related pictures in painted or modeled frames. The 
flat part of the ceiling contains three separate allegorical 
scenes. At the center, Peace, seated on a cannon flanked 
by a beehive and sleeping lion, with plow and sheaf of 
wheat, strews flowers against a Paris skyline. It has build- 
ing domes resembling those of the Pantheon and the Inval- 
ides, along with obelisk-like factory chimneys where none 
existed (Figs. 4 and 7). On the left, a nude Apollo-like fig- 
ure, seated on a boulder in rugged terrain, gazes upward, 
his right hand grasping an air pump and his left elbow rest- 
ing on engineering plans atop an anvil adjacent to a tele- 
scope, while behind him a modern locomotive steams 
toward a tunnel, a nude putto at the throttle (Figs. 3 and 
6). At the right, a powerful steamship scatters a terrified 
naiad, birds, and other sea creatures (Figs. 5 and 8). The 
right panel, appropriately called Steam Putting to Flight 
the Sea Gods, or sometimes erroneously, Genius of Steam 
on the Sea, complements the left panel, Genius of Science 
or Genius of Steam on Earth.° 

Distributed around the coving in a fictive architectural 
setting (Figs. 9-13) are groups of contemporary figures — 
legislative, academic, military, and diplomatic, including 
various North Africans in native dress, some of whom, 
astride or leaning over the balustrade, gaze down on the 


with English translations, see my article, “Delacroix's Lycurgus Consult- 
ing the Pythia,” The University of Michigan Museum of Art Bulletin, ww, 
1969, 17, n. 32. 


3 Delacroix, Journal d’ Eugene Delacroix, ed. André Joubin, Paris, 1932, 
1, 179, 


4 Two articles were written during the year after the mural was completed 
(see Bibliography at the end of this article for A.J.D. and Clément de Ris; 
a third article alluding to the mural, written in 1851 by J.J. Arnoux, will 
be discussed later; cited in n. 57). The three major books on H. Vernet 
published in the 19th century omit any mention of the mural: Amédée 
Durande (see Bibliography); Armand Dayot, Les Vernets, Joseph, Carle, 
Horace, Paris, 1898; Charles Blanc, Une Famille d'artistes, les trois Vernet: 
Joseph, Carle et Horace, Paris, 1898. Léon Rosenthal, Du Romantisme 
au réalisme, Paris, 1914, 324, briefly discusses the mural. The major exhi- 
bition held at Rome and Paris in 1980 mentioned only the first payment 
from the government (Horace Vernet, 28). 


5 Jean Marchand, Le Palais Bourbon, Paris, 1962, 111, gives dimensions 
and notes that the ceremony was still continuing at the time he was writ- 
ing. His text is essentially the same as his earlier guide, Le Palais Bourbon 
des origines & nos jours, Paris, 1949, 70. The later book is larger, with 
better photographs. M. Marchand, archivist-paleographer, was chief 
librarian at the Assemblée Nationale (which occupies the Palais Bourbon). 


è The phrase “Génie de la Vapeur sur la Terre” occurs on a postcard that 
was shown to me by Vernet’s descendant, Madame Marie Delaroche-Ver- 
net Henraux, the only photographic reproduction of the mural I have 
seen; the phrase is also used in Marchand, 1962, 111. For the alternative 
title, see A.J.D., 264. Clément de Ris, 156, refers to the two circular panels 
as “l'Industrie et les Divinités marines chassées par la vapeur.” 
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1 View of the Salle de la Paix, Palais Bourbon 
(All photos without indication of source are by the author) 





2 Horace Vernet, paintings of the ceiling of the Salle de la 
Paix, 1838-1847 


floor below. In the distance, outdoors, ranged behind roof- 
level balustrades, small figures wave and raise their hats 
(Figs. 9 and 10), their casualness and spontaneity providing 
a contrast to the rigid framework of the painted architec- 
ture and the more formal poses of the larger allegorical 
figures. 





3 The Genius of Science (or Genius of Steam on Earth) 


Color is used to organize the central painting and to clar- 
ify the excessive detail, with a combination of blue and 
golden ochre dominating two of the three main canvases. 
The brocaded gown of Peace is painted in siena and ochre, 
colors that are enhanced to a golden tone by contrast with 
the blue of the sky (Fig. 4). The gold and blue effect is 
carried from the center to the left circular canvas (Fig. 3), 
the warm golden tan of the main figure’s body set off by 
the dry gray-browns of the rocks, the polished brass of the 
scientific apparatus, and the other metallic touches in the 
locomotive. These variants of yellow contrast with the blue 
sky and the dark steel blues and grays of the engine. The 
dark tones of metal carry through all three panels — in the 
locomotive at the left, the cannon and weapons in the cen- 
ter, and in the steamboat at the right. Except for the warm 
flesh tone of the naiad, the colors assigned to Steam Putting 
to Flight the Sea Gods are mainly somber sea-green and 
glaucous, relieved only by the touches of white gleaming 
on the sea gulls and porpoises, colors that contrast with 
the golden ochres and cerulean blue of the Peace panel. 

A document preserved in the Archives Nationales indi- 
cates that Vernet had decided on some of the mural’s con- 
tent by October 25, 1839. In this memorandum to the min- 
istry, François Cavé, the Director of Fine Arts, describes 
part of Vernet’s program, including several particulars of 
the coving frieze as it appears today: 


Dans les voussures quatre parties à jour fermées par des 
balustrades derriére lesquelles sont groupés les grands 
corps de l’État saluant le Roi à son arrivée dans le Palais 
de la chambre. La Foule qui couronne les édifices qu'on 
apperçoit dans le lointain salue le Roi de ses acclama- 
tions. L'ensemble des compositions de M. Vernet offrira 
une grande richesse et l'idée première des peintures des 
voussures est très originale et produira des effets 
piquants.’ 


7 Arch. Nat., F 21 585 (Dossier Horace Vernet): Document dated October 
25, 1839, from Cavé to an unnamed minister, entitled: “Programme pré- 
paré par M. Vernet pour les peintures du plafond et des voussures de la 
salle des Pas-Perdus, ou de la Paix ...” 





4 Peace Enthroned Before Modern Paris 


In contrast to this specific description, Cavé's brief sum- 
mary of the ceiling’s flat central area scarcely prepares the 
viewer for Vernet’s elaborate scheme: “Dans la Plafond un 
grand tableau représentant la Paix, le commerce, les Sci- 
ences, les arts pour l'entrée. ...” Since Cavé mentions noth- 
ing about the unusual juxtaposition of modern smoke- 
stacks, locomotives, andsteamships with classical allegorical 
figures, it is likely that Vernet developed this part of the 
program later. 

Cavé's enthusiastic prediction of “effets piquants” and 
his characterizing of the “idée première” for the coving 
paintings as “très originale” suggest that he may have been 
unfamiliar with Italian prototypes for Vernet's balcony fig- 
ures, unless he meant it was “original” to employ such 
effeczs in a government mural. Years later, Clément de Ris, 
reviewing the completed mural in L'Artiste, stated heatedly 
that such trompe-l'oeil devices were more appropriate to 
artists’ studios than to serious mural decoration.® Yet pro- 
totypes existed even in Paris. In 1748 the Brunetti brothers 
decorated the Hétel de Luynes with an Italianate mural of 
figures on a balcony illusionistically present in the viewer's 
space, with, as in Vernet’s mural, a second and higher bal- 
cony in the distance (Fig. 14).° In 1837 Vernet himself had 
used the motif of figures on a distant balcony in his mural 
for the Musée Charles X in the Louvre, representing Julius 
II surrounded by artists displaying their projects for the 
Vatican (Fig. 15).'° Of all the precedents for Vernet’s coving 
frieze, the most important, in function more than form, is 


8 Clément de Ris, 156-57: “On peut se permettre de pareilles facéties lorsque 
l'on à à couvrir les panneaux d'un café ou à illustrer les murs d'un atelier 
de camarade; mais dans une oeuvre sérieuse comme aurait dû l'être pour 
M. Vernet le travail du Salon de la Paix, de semblables enfantillages sont 
plus que ridicules, ils sont blamables.” 


? The mural, now installed in the Musée Carnavalet, Paris, is published 
in Svend Eriksen, Early Neo-Classicism in France, London, 1974, 291 and 
pl. 14. The author suggests that such decorative schemes as this were 
“probably not uncommon in the houses of wealthy Parisians at this date,” 
and that the work of the Brunetti brothers may have inspired later artists. 
For similar Italian examples by Tiepolo and others, see Mercedes Prece- 
rutti Garberi, Frescoes from Venetian Villas, London, 1971, color plates 
vi, xm, xxi and figs. 164, 166. 
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5 Steam Putting to Flight the Sea Gods 


the decoration by Le Brun for the great Escalier des Ambas- 
sadeurs at Versailles, designed by Le Vau. Although the 
stairway was destroyed in 1752 during Louis XV's remod- 
eling project, Le Brun’s decoration was preserved in hand- 
some engravings by Surugue and others (Figs. 16 and 17). 
Le Brun's figures, peering from their balconies into the real 
space of the room, symbolized the four continents, a theme 
echoed in the ceiling fresco together with allegories “in 
praise of the virtues and achievements of the king.” ? Vernet 
avoids such a formal scheme, but does include represen- 
tatives of France's empire, such as the exotic “Algérien” (as 
he is called by the anonymous critic from L'Illustration) and 
the several dark figures in native dress standing near him 
(Fig. 10). Along with figures representing the senate and 
the judiciary on one side, the university and diplomatic 
corps on the other,’ these figures represent a microcosm 
of the world that supported Louis-Philippe, while the ceil- 
ing allegories affirm the peace and prosperity of the July 
Monarchy. 

Another parallel is the similarity of each artist's way of 
celebrating the conquests of the king. Alternating with Le 
Brun’s figures in their open loggia were fictive tapestries 
representing the victories of Louis XIV. Even though there 
are no battle pieces in the Salle de la Paix, Vernet was 
already associated with such themes. As early as 1821 he 
had celebrated the victory at Jemmapes, where in 1792 the 
young Duc d'Orléans, who would later become Louis-Phi- 
lippe, had so distinguished himself as to be later known as 


© Charles Sterling and Hélène Adhémar, La peinture au Musée du Louvre. 
Ecole française, XIXe siècle, 1v, Paris, 1961, P-Z, No. 1977, pl. 767 and 
“Catalogue sommaire,” 39. 


1 M. Jacques Foucart and Mlle. Roseline Bacou at the Louvre proposed 
to me that the Le Brun Escalier des Ambassadeurs was à probable model 
for Vernet’s mural. For an analysis of the staircase and its Italian models, 
see Louis Hautecoeur, Histoire de l'architecture classique en France, 11, 
Paris, 1948, 292, 313; its destruction is noted on p. 551. 


2 Anthony Blunt, Art and Architecture in France, 1500-1700, Baltimore 
and Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1954, 236. 


3 A.J.D., 264. 
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6 Detail of Fig. 3 


“le roi de Jemmapes.” By the time Vernet began the mural 
he had already executed for his king several of the large 
battle pieces that would overshadow his other works," 
having become for Louis-Philippe something like what 
Charles Le Brun was for Louis XIV. 

For many viewers of the Salle de la Paix, however, Ver- 
net’s coving frieze must have recalled his painting of 1832 
which celebrates Louis-Philippe’s departure from the Palais 
Royal to accept sovereignty at the Hétel de Ville on July 
31, 1830.'° This large work (2.28 x 2.58 meters) shows in 
the foreground workers and bourgeois dismantling the bar- 
ricades to let their future king pass and pausing to remove 
their hats to salute him, as do several of the figures in the 
coving frieze. Here, too, contemporary figures observe a 
national event from behind an elevated balustrade. But in 
this painting the future king is the center of the action; in 
the Salle de la Paix the king’s presence is implied by the 
salutations of the crowd. By entering the room he com- 
pletes the picture. Indeed, this fusion of art and actuality 
(the real ceremony “activating” the coving decoration) may 
have been what Cavé meant by stressing the originality of 
the “idée première.” 

The motif of crowds on balconies or balustrades appeared 
also in commercial illustrations of the day, one of which 
may illuminate aspects of the main panel representing Peace 
enthroned (Figs. 4 and 7). An engraving in the Magasin 
pittoresque shows the raising of the Egyptian obelisk in the 
Place de la Concorde on October 25, 1836, as viewed from 
the Palais Bourbon itself (Fig. 18).!” In the Peace panel at 
left are two smoking chimneys in the middle ground fram- 
ing a background building resembling the Pantheon. The 
only other distinctive building, of which only the dome can 
be seen, is at right, and resembles the Invalides. Vernet has 


4 Horace Vernet, 63, comments on Cat. No. 38, La Bataille de Jemmapes. 


15 Notably the Siège de Constantine and the Combat de Somah (Horace 
Vernet, 95-98, Cat. Nos. 69-71 and 73). 

ie Horace Vernet, Cat. No. 55, Le Duc d'Orléans quitte le Palais Royal 
pour se rendre à l'Hôtel de Ville — 31 juillet 1830, commissioned in 1832 
and painted in Rome. 








8 Detail of Fig. 5 


7 Anon., “Transport en France et érection de l'obélisque de Luxor,” Le 
Magasin pittoresque, January, 1837, 3-7; p. 5 is a full-page diagram show- 
ing how the obelisk was raised by a complex lever system, and how it 
compares in size to the three principal obelisks in Rome. A watercolor in 
Louis-Philippe, Cat. No. 554, shows a similar view of the crowd on bal- 
ustrades watching the raising of the obelisk, but looking to the south, 
with the Palais Bourbon in the background. 





9 View of the west coving frieze, left or north half 





10 Detail of Fig. 9 


depicted or suggested two actual buildings, but has invented 
the chimneys, which existed on the periphery of Paris, but 
not in the city center. These two actual buildings are placed 
as though they could be seen from a point on the north 
side of the Place de la Concorde, perhaps at the Ministére 
de la Marine, facing south toward the Palais Bourbon. From 
such a vantage point, one would also be facing the Obelisk 
of Luxor. Is it possible, therefore, that Vernet began with 
the notion of including that important monument, a recent 
gift to France from Mehemet Ali, one of the few cases of 
successful foreign policy under Louis-Philippe, and later 
decided to transform the obelisk into a smoking chimney, 
finally adding a second chimney? Industrial chimneys at 
the time were rectangular rather than circular in section; 
Baudelaire described them in Meryon’s etchings as “those 
obelisks of industry, spewing forth their conglomerations 
of smoke against the firmament ...“ Since the mural had 


‘8 Louis-Philippe, Cat. No. 554. 


19 Obelisk-like chimneys of the foundries at Le Creusot are shown in a 
doubie-page engraving in L'Ilustration, September 4, 1847, 8-9. Also see 
Maurice Daumas, L'Archéologie industrielle en France, Paris, 1980, 57- 
64, on chimneys, “Les Emblémes de l'industrialisation" (subsection head- 
ing, p. 58, “La Banale cheminée d'usine”: “Vers la Fin du siècle dernier, 
la cheminée d'usine a pris valeur de symbole ..."). 


11 View of the west coving frieze, right or south half 





12 View of the east coving frieze, left or south half 





13 View of the east coving frieze, right or north half 


to express the concept of “Commerce,” Vernet might well 
have used the chimney as an emblem of industry, conflating 
its symbolic value with that of the obelisk. 


2€ Baudelaire, “Landscape” in The Salon of 1859, repr. in Art in Paris, 
1845-1862, trans. and ed. Jonathan Mayne, London, 1965, 200-01; Salon 
de 1859, Paris, 1859 (in Oeuvres complètes, ed. Claude Pichois, Paris, 
1975-76, 1, 666); Baudelaire reused this passage in his ‘Peintres et aqua- 
fortistes,” Le Boulevard, September 14, 1862 (ibid., 11, 741). For some 
background on the symbolism of obelisks, see the bibliography in John 
Zukowsky, “Monumental American Obelisks: Centennial Vistas,” Art 
Bulletin, ivin, 1976, 574-81. 
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14 Brunetti brothers, Hôtel de Luynes mural (now installed in 
the Musée Carnavalet) 





15 Horace Vernet, Julius I! Commissioning the Projects for the 
Vatican and Saint Peter's from Bramante, Michelangelo and 
Raphael, detail of the ceiling for Salle B of the Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties Section, Musée du Louvre 





16 Louis Surugue, engraving (ca. 1720) of a destroyed mural 
by Charles Le Brun, Grand Escalier des Ambassadeurs (Ver- 
sailles): the entry side, 17th century. Paris, Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Cabinet des Estampes (photo: Services 
Photographiques) 


17 Louis 
Surugue, engrav- 
ing after Charles 
Le Brun (same 
project as in Fig. 
16), Les Differ- 
entes Nations de 
l'Afrique, 1720. 
Paris, Biblio- 
thèque Nationale, 
Cabinet des 
Estampes (photo: 
Services 
Photographiques) 





Another commercial engraving closely echoing elements 
of Vernet's mural appeared in L'Illustration on December 
30, 1843, showing the arrival of the King at the Palais Bour- 
bon to open the legislative session (Fig. 19). This image 
shows the very scene that one who looks at Vernet's mural 
must imagine taking place outside the building. Since the 
coving frieze was probably completed by 1845, there is no 
reason to assume an influence, yet the full-page engraving 
serves to remind us of the importance to the Parisians of 
the ceremony Vernet was commemorating with his mural. 

The theme of the coving frieze must therefore have 
occurred to Vernet before the subjects of the ceiling panels 
as a logical means to decorate the room, in view of his 
earlier works with balcony themes, the appropriateness of 


% L'Illustration, Dec. 30, 1843, 276. 


Le Brun’s Versailles decoration as a model, and the 
“piquancy” of introducing topical scenes to celebrate the 
King as a political hero. 


I. The Celebration of Science and Technology 

At what point Vernet decided to introduce the motif of 
steam engines into the ceiling panels we do not know. Since 
the project lasted nine years and because Vernet was famous 
for his speed in painting, the ceiling panels may have been 
conceived and executed later in the 1840's, between July 
1842, when in a letter from Russia he declares he will not 
accept any mural commissions there because he wants to 
spend the winter completing the Palais Bourbon project, 
and January 1847, when a letter from Vernet to the ministry 
reports the project is completed, or September 1847, when 
the ceiling paintings were installed.” Certainly the cele- 
bration of steam machines, especially the railroads, would 
have proved embarrassing in 1847, when the economic 
crises stemmed in great part from overspeculation in rail- 
way stock. 

Whatever the time at which the steam elements were con- 
ceived, however, it is certain that the combination of nude 
allegorical and mythological figures with modern steam 
machines constituted a radical break with mural traditions 
then respected in France. Yet from this allegory of steam 
come the most curious aspects of the history of the mural, 
Vernet’s search to create a symbolic expression of modern 
energy through the vehicle of traditional emblematic 
imagery. For the figures of Peace (Fig. 4) and the male 
Genius of Science (Figs. 3 and 6), he probably turned to 
some late edition of Cesare Ripa's Iconologia, although his 
imagery does not follow the conventional prescriptions 
exactly. The Genius of Science resembles in its pose Dela- 
cro:x’s figure of Apollo in the Luxembourg ceiling, as well 
as Raphael's Apollo in his Parnassus mural in the Vatican. 
The concept of the figure can be found in emblem books, 
and had been recently used (1836-1840) by Auguste Dumont 
for the bronze Genius of Liberty commissioned to crown 


22 Ev:dence for completion of the paintings in January 1847 and instal- 
lation in September 1847 is discussed under note 1. The letter Vernet wrote 
from Russia to his wife, July 10, 1842, is published in Durande, 177. 


3 Ripa's Peace shows a standing woman setting fire to a heap of arms 
(see Cesare Ripa, Baroque and Rococo Pictorial Imagery: The 1758-60 
Hertel Edition of Ripa's ‘Iconologia’ with 200 Engraved Illustrations, intro., 
etc., Edward A. Maser, New York, 1971, No. 79). Eighteenth-century 
French versions continue the image of Peace setting fire to a heap of arms: 
see the Iconologie by J. B. Boudard, 1759 (published at the Printing House 
of Philippe Carmignani at Parma in French and Italian, with commen- 
taries in both languages under the images), and the Iconologie par figures 
... by Gravelot and Cochin, Paris, 1789. Vernet's enthroned Peace resem- 
bles more the image in Pierre Claeissens (1532-1623), La Convention de 
Tournai (Musée Communal de Bruges, ill. in Guy de Tervarent, Attributs 
et symboles dans l'art profane, 1450-1600, Geneva, 1958, fig. 5 in Vol. 
u), though only in that she is enthroned, carries an olive branch in her 
left hand, and raises her right. 


3 Peter Fusco, “Allegorical Sculpture,” The Romantics to Rodin: French 
Nineteenth-Century Sculpture from North American Collections, org. and 
ed. Peter Fusco and H.W. Janson, Los Angeles, 1980, 62-63. 
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18 Anon., Erecting of the Obelisk on the Place de la Con- 
corde, in Le Magasin pittoresque, January, 1837 


the column on the site of the Bastille. Vernet’s Genius looks 
upward in meditation; above his head hovers a star like 
that which crowns the head of Dumont's bronze, in the 
manner of the flame rising from the head of the image of 
Génie in the Gravelot and Cochin edition of Ripa from 
1789. 

Vernet has modernized his Genius of Science by intro- 
ducing pieces of scientific apparatus, depicted with great 
accuracy in spite of the distance from the mural to the floor 
of the hall. Beside the figure is a telescope; his hand rests 
on an air pump of a type used in the eighteenth century.” 
Since Vernet used one of the latest English locomotives in 
this same panel, a Sharp and Roberts engine, manufactured 
in Manchester and operating in 1840 on the Versailles line,” 
and since he was one of the first painters to make daguer- 
reotypes,”* it is curious that he would have chosen this 
eighteenth-century air pump (or “pompe pneumatique a 
deux cylindres”) as an attribute for his Genius of Science. 
At least one example existed at the time of an artist's using 
the latest scientific experiment as a symbol to express the 


25 Gravelot and Cochin (as in note 23), u, 61; the text reads: “On le rep- 
résente avec des ailes et une flamme sur la téte, parce que le propre du 
Génie est de s'élever et de briller. ...” Dumont's figure is winged; Vernet's 
is not. 


© For an identical pump, see Maurice Daumas, Les Instruments scienti- 
fiques aux XVIIe et XVIIIe siècles, Paris, 1953, figs. 121-23. For a discus- 
sion of the use of such pumps for scientific demonstrations, see Benedict 
Nicolson, Joseph Wright of Derby, London, 1968, 1, 113. 


27 Maurice Daumas, ed., Histoire générale des techniques, Paris, 1962-68, 
111, 406-10, discusses the development of French railways. On p. 407 he 
mentions Sharp and Roberts of Manchester as a source for the engines 
used in 1840 on the Versailles line. He illustrates other engines, none of 
which exactly resembles Vernet’s, but an engraving published in 1851 
shows a Sharp and Roberts engine that is almost exactly like Vernet's (see 
L. Le Chatelier, et al., Guide du mécanicien constructeur et conducteur 
de machines locomotives [Atlas 11], Paris, 1851, pl. 54). 


2 Ina letter to his wife from Alexandria, November 6, 1839, Vernet speaks 
of the Pacha’s interest in their photographing (“Nous daguerréotypifons 
[sic] comme des lions”), having already heard of the new invention before 
their arrival (Durande, 128). 
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19 Anon., Arrival of the King at the Palais Bourbon, in L'Illus- 
tration, December 30, 1843. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Cabinet des Estampes (photo: Services Photographiques) 


latest concept of social humanitarian thought: Michel 
Chevalier, in his poem Le Temple of 1833, exemplified one 
aspect of the Saint-Simonian ideal by a colossal Voltaic 
battery, based on the giant “pile de Volta” used by Gay- 
Lussac and Thénard in experiments at the Ecole Polytech- 
nique.” Of course, the giant battery lent itself better to 
verbal imagery than it would have to painted representa- 
tion; also, it was not well known until Figuier, the popu- 
larizer of science, published a description of it in 1852, and 
Chevalier’s poem was not published until 1853.*° Finally, 
Chevalier was a poet and engineer in Enfantin’s circle who 


2° Ann Lorenz Van Zanten, “The Palace and the Temple: Two Utopian 
Architectural Visions of the 1830's,” Art History, June, 1979, 185-87. 

30 Ibid., 187. See Hanson, 15, on Figuier’s popularizing of scientific 
discoveries, 

3! Daumas (as in note 27), 111, 407, with illustration of the Cavé engine 
on p. 410. 

32 See ibid., 408, for diagrams of railroad expans:on; p. 411 for statistics. 
33 Louis-Philippe, Cat. No. 506, “Le Chemin de Fer.” 

34 See L'Illustration, June 13, 1846, 227-38, for a feature article on the 


Chemin de Fer du Nord; July 18, 1846, 305, for a full-page engraving of 
a fatal accident of July 8 on the same line; August 22 and 29, 1846, 389- 


later became an eminent economist who wrote extensively 
on scientific and social progress. His interests lay beyond 
those of Vernet, who — like Delacroix — sought the pic- 
torial image that would be most comprehensible to the 
average viewer. 

Although Vernet chose as an example of scientific appa- 
ratus the antiquated air pump, he featured the latest type 
of locomotive in use on French railroads. In 1840 most of 
the engines in France were English make, save for La Gau- 
loise, built by the engineer Francois Cavé (apparently no 
relation to the Director of Fine Arts), and also making a 
debut on the Versailles line to compete with the English 
Sharp and Roberts engine. It is curious that Vernet chose 
to depict an English locomotive rather than a French engine; 
perhaps the drawing was completed before La Gauloise 
came upon the scene, or perhaps drawings of the English 
machine were more easily obtained. 

The featuring of the locomotive as a new symbol of 
Commerce is understandable in view of the phenomenal 
expansion of railroads in France between 1837 and 1847.¥ 
The first line, from Paris to Saint-Germain on August 24, 
1837, was opened by Queen Marie-Amélie and the Prin- 
cesse Marie d’Orléans, the event being commemorated by 
an image d'Epinal recounting the wonders of the railroad 
and listing new lines.” Journalistic engravings in L'Illus- 
tration depicted the scenic beauties of new lines with texts 
no less enthusiastic after reporting fatal accidents.* Official 
art celebrating the railroad included a medal of 1842 bear- 
ing the laureated bust of Louis-Philippe, with, on the 
reverse, an allegorical image of Abundance between Com- 
merce and War, a conception not unlike Vernet's Peace 
enthroned between two aspects of the age of steam.” 

The celebration of steam extended from Louis-Philippe's 
official art to the literature of the utopian Saint-Simonists. 
For their poets steam was the agent of brotherhood. In 
Pierre Lachambeaudie’s poem, La Vapeur, a father and son 
watch an idealized locomotive, which they see as 


un instrument de paix et non de mort ... 
Sur vingt chars attelés d'une locomotive 

La génération industrieuse, active, 

Que la vapeur convie à de meilleurs destins 
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The poem ends: 


La vapeur enfin reliant ces conquêtes 


90, and 408-10, for enthusiastic articles on the new “Chemin de fer 
atmosphérique,” which permitted engines to climb hills, making it possible 
finally to complete the Paris-St. Germain line (which, in 1837, was the 
first line built in France). 

35 Louis-Philippe, Cat. No. 509. It might also be noted that, according to 
his wife's account book, Vernet received a small sum from railway stock: 
Dayot (as in note 4), 217-18, entry for 1837 — “Reçu pour les actions du 
chemin de fer d'Orléans, 733.25 F" 

36 Carel Lodewijk de Liefde, Le Saint-Simonisme dans la poésie francaise 
entre 1825 et 1865, Ph.D. diss., Amsterdam, 1927, 85. (This valuable book 
was first brought to my attention by Louise Scott.) 


Ramène l'âge d'or, tant chéri des poètes. 


Savinien Lapointe, in the third part of his poem Le Travail, 
describes the locomotive rolling over “la terre toujours 
féconde”: 


Tout cela dit: fraternité! 

Peuples, confondez vos langages, 
Monde, rapproche tes rivages: 
Le vapeur, c'est l'humanité!” 


By 1844 the French Academy proposed as subject for the 
1845 prize of poetry La Découverte de la vapeur, but the 
results were apparently so unsatisfactory that no award 
was given, and the same subject was carried over to 1846, 
when (in spite of there being eighty participants) again no 
award was given.” A fundamental problem with too many 
entries, according to the secretary of the Academy, was 
that the scientific subject evoked “une exactitude un peu 
technique, un enthousiasme déclamatoire,” qualities that 
an unsympathetic critic might see in Vernet’s mural. 

The celebration of steam and the railroad spread even 
into the sphere of music. Berlioz was asked in June of 1846 
to compose a cantata for the opening of the Ligne du Nord 
at Lille.® Writing his Chant des chemins de fer on short 
notice, he traveled to Lille to conduct it. The lyrics, by Jules 
Janin, read in part: 


... Des merveilles de l’industrie, 
Nous, les témoins, il faut chanter 
La paix, le Roi, l'ouvrier, la patrie 
Et le commerce et ses bienfaits ...° 


Although parodied by Le Charivari, and not taken very 
seriously by Berlioz himself, the verse is not so far removed 
in content from the Saint-Simonist poems seeing the rail- 
way as the vehicle for the new utopia. 


H. Darker Views of the Machine 

The golden light of Vernet's glorification of the steam 
locomotive stands in contrast to the dark, glaucous gray- 
greens of the steamboat panel, where a naiad (drawn from 
Rubens’ Landing of Marie de’ Medicis) and other sea crea- 


Y Ibid., 87. 


38 Charles-Augustin Sainte-Beuve, Correspondance générale d'Eugène 
Delacroix, J. Bonnerot, Paris, 1949, 1v, 414-15, letter to Victor de Laprade, 
May 3, 1846. Professor Lorin Uffenbeck, Department of French and Ital- 
ian, University of Wisconsin, brought this and other matters to my 
attention. 


# Adolphe Jullien, Hector Berlioz, sa vie et ses oeuvres, Paris, 1888, 180- 
82; Jacques Barzun, Berlioz and the Romantic Century, 3rd ed., New York 
and London, 1969, 1, 480-81. 

40 Hector Berlioz, Grotesques de la musique [1848-59], intro., notes etc., 
Léon Guichard, Paris, 1969, 301-02 and 382, n. 1 (for Janin’s lyrics). 

41 Edgar Allan Poe, Selected Prose and Poetry, New York, 1955, 459. 


#2 Quoted by Leo Marx, The Machine in the Garden: Technology and the 
Pastoral Ideal in America, New York, 1964, 15 and 329. 
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tures flee from a steamboat, ploughing through the water 
with its pilot asleep. The Rubensian naiad is the visual 
counterpart of the nude Genius of Steam, but his alert and 
meditative pose as the genius of engineering is in contrast 
to that of the sleeping pilot on the deck of the ship. Is this 
the machine age uncontrolled, driving away traditional 
values expressed by these sea deities? It is an image not far 
from that of Edgar Allan Poe's “Sonnet to Science” (1829): 


... Hast thou not dragged Diana from her car? 
And driven the Hamadryad from the wood 

To seek shelter in some happier star? 

Hast thou not torn the Naiad from her flood ...*! 


It recalls another American image, Mark Twain's descrip- 
tion of the moment when a steamboat bursts out of the 
night to crash through the raft on which Huck Finn and 
Jim are floating peacefully: ”... all of a sudden she bulged 
out, big and scary, with a long row of wide-open furnace 
doors shining like red-hot teeth, and her monstrous bows 
and guards hanging right over us. ...? Vernet could have 
chosen a more bucolic image, better suited to the traditions 
of French mural painting, something like Papety’s Rêve de 
bonheur, 1844, which in its initial form included a steam- 
boat beyond the reclining ideal figures.” Such a quiet image 
recurs later in an 1855 illustration to Pierre Dupont's poem 
“Le Sauvage."# Yet Vernet chose a dramatic and violent 
moment which he must have known would have offended 
orthodox taste in mural painting. In 1847, Paul Mantz, even 
while admiring Delacroix’s Luxembourg dome mural, found 
fault with the artist as mural painter: “We are aware of the 
defects of Delacroix enough to suffer them ... He is far from 
having the severe style that monumental painting demands. 
His drawing has ordinarily something disturbing and fever- 
ish about it, to which the austere lines of the architecture 
accommodate themselves badly.”# Mantz sums up an atti- 
tude that prevailed during the entire century. 

Vernet, at the risk of offending such critics, created a 
restless image, incorporating in the steamship panel an 
expression of aversion to the new technology that emerges 
in French literature of the time. In one such case, a part of 
Alfred de Vigny’s poem “La Maison du Berger” (1840-44) 
may be based on the author's first-hand experience of the 


8 Criticized by an anonymous reviewer in L'Artiste, June 2, 1844, “Chro- 
nique,” 80. On this aspect of Papety, see Linda Nochlin, “The Invention 
of the Avant-garde: France, 1830-80," Avant-garde Art, ed. Thomas B. 
Hess and John Ashbery, New York and Toronto, 1967-68, 9-13. Also see 
Nancy Finlay, “Fourierist Art Criticism and the Rêve de Bonheur of Dom- 
inique Papety,” Art History, Sept., 1979, 327-38, esp. 334-35 on the steam- 
boat; the friend who advised Papety was probably the Fourierist critic 
Laverdant, writing in La Phalange. Finlay notes that an electric telegraph 
was also present in the first version and that the elimination of these 
modern elements changed Papety’s picture from a futurist allegory to a 
reverie on the golden age. 


# The illustration in Pierre Dupont was originally pointed out to me by 
Louise Scott; it has subsequently been published by Hanson, fig. 67. 


45 Paul Mantz, L'Artiste, Feb. 7, 1847, 218-21. 
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20 Delaroche, drawing for Destiny and La Pérouse, project for 
mural for Musée Naval, Paris, ca. 1829. Paris, Louvre, Cabinet 
des Dessins (photo: Service de Documentation Photographique 
de la Réunion des Musées Nationaux) 





21 Louis Janet-Lange, La République, 1848. Paris, Musée 
Carnavalet 


4 Alfred de Vigny, “La Maison du Berger” (1840-44), from Les Destinées, 
in Poèmes antiques et modernes, annotations André Jarry, Paris, 1973, 
156-57. Jarry’s notes (pp. 292-93) suggest that these lines refer to the acci- 


disastrous railroad accident of May 8, 1842, in which Pen- 
tecost Sunday crowds were crushed and burned to death 
when an overloaded train speeding too fast derailed and 
the two engines spilled the contents of their fireboxes onto 
the smashed carriages.** For Vigny the locomotive is an 
uncontrollable iron bull, on which man has mounted too 
soon: 


Sur le taureau de fer qui fume, souffle et beugle, 
L'homme a monté trop tôt. Nul ne connaît encore 
Quels orages en lui porte ce rude aveugle, 

Et le gai voyageur lui livre son trésor: 

Son vieux père et ses fils, il les jette en otage 

Dans le ventre brûlant du taureau de Carthage, 

Qui les rejette en cendre aux pieds du Dieu de l'or.” 


Yet this grim image of the locomotive as Moloch — a Car- 
thaginian brazen bull, devouring in its burning stomach the 
traveler's family — is preceded by a passage with heroic 
qualities not unlike those of Vernet's mural: 


Que Dieu guide a son but la vapeur foudrovante 

Sur le fer des chemins qui traversent les monts, 
Qu'un Ange soit debout sur sa forge bruyante, 
Quand elle va sous terre ou fait trembler les ponts ... 


Vigny’s angel standing on the “clanging forge” of the engine 
under earth or over trembling bridges may suggest Vernet's 
putto standing by the firebox of the engine about to enter 
the tunnel. Although there is nothing about the Vernet to 
suggest the monstrous aspect of the flaming iron bull, 
immolating its hapless passengers, his train hurtling into 
the darkness of the tunnel on the left of the ceiling, perhaps 
to emerge as the runaway steamship on the right, suggests 
that the machine age has its darker aspects. 


Ill. The Question of Modern Allegory 

Apart from the problem of changing attitudes toward 
topical subject matter in a mural painting, there was hes- 
itation to accept the mixture of ideal (or timeless) and spe- 
cific (bound in time) even when the subject was not con- 
troversial. An earlier case involving Vernet concerned the 
commission he passed on to his son-in-law, Pau! Delaroche, 
for aceiling in the naval museum (le Musée Dauphin), com- 
memorating the ill-fated expedition of La Pérouse to the 
South Pacific at the end of the eighteenth century. Dela- 
roche’s composition is similar to Vernet's panel of sea gods 
and steamboat in that two allegorical figures fly out of the 
circular frame like the sea gull in Vernet’s work (Fig. 20). 


dent of May 8, 1842, on the Paris-Versailles line. 

#7 Ibid., 156-57. 

48 Norman Ziff, “Dessins de Paul Delaroche au Cabinet des Dessins du 
Musée du Louvre,” La Revue du Louvre, No. 3, 1975, 163-68, esp. 164 
(trans. Arlette Sérullaz). The drawing is in graphite and sanguine, 265 x 
264mm, RF 35159. Also see Norman Ziff, Paul Delaroche: A Study in 
Nineteenth-Century French History Painting, New York and London, 1977, 
77-78. 


Below the flying figures Delaroche realistically depicted the 
shipwreck of La Pérouse. The revolution of 1830 ended the 
project of the naval museum; it was revived by Louis-Phi- 
lippe, but the commissions were never executed. Consid- 
ering the irritation of Clément de Ris (L’Artiste, January 9, 
1848) over Vernet's gull breaking the frame of the picture, 
it is possible that Delaroche’s use of a similar device might 
have met with disapproval, but it is more probable that 
the mixture of allegory and documentary realism proved 
unsatisfactory. 

Some eighteen years later a similar aesthetic problem 
arose during the contest for an image of the Republic of 
1848.5 Since the goal, as reported in Le Siècle, was to pro- 
duce an “image of our time, and above all, of our country,” 
artists sought to combine concrete topical subject matter 
with the emblematic or allegorical figure required to per- 
sonify the new government.*! In at least two of the entries 
one may note elements similar to Vernet's Peace. Notably, 
Louis Janet-Lange designed a Republic (which failed to 
make the finals) enthroned “against a backdrop of a mod- 
ern industrial complex where a crane and smoking chim- 
neys are visible, with farm implements and mechanical 
devices in the foreground,’* combined with classical frag- 
ments, sculptured bust and capital (Fig. 21). Her raised arm 
holds a torch; Vernet’s Peace, a few flowers. In both paint- 
ings the smoking chimney at the left is strikingly similar, 
and Janet-Lange’s beehive at left middle ground suggests 
Vernet’s domes almost more than his foreground beehive. 
(Compare Figs. 4 and 21.) 

Cambon’s entry also includes the upraised arm (holding 
an image of clasped hands which may be traced back to 
the First Republic), together with lion and beehive as in 
Vernet's Peace. Thus, as Cambon may have borrowed 
Vernet's hieratic frontality, Janet-Lange may have bor- 
rowed his freely composed modern urban elements, chim- 
neys and buildings, going one step further to show the con- 
struction of a new city.“ Considering the importance of the 
Palais Bourbon commissions and the fact that not only 
Delacroix and Vernet, but other artists of the July Mon- 
archy, worked there, it would seem likely that the partic- 


2 ibid., 78 and n. 97, citing L'Artiste, 11, 1831, 25. 
50 Baime, esp. 74-75. 


51 ihid., 75; Laurent-Jan, “Portrait de la République," Le Siècle, Nov. 27, 
1848 It would be useful to know more about the attitudes of the individual 
members of the jury, and the impact of the change in political climate 
from April to October 1848; it would very probably have been easier and 
polit:cally safer to reject twenty works in October than to have discour- 
aged 451 competitors in April. Also see Maurice Agulhon, Marianne into 
Baitlz: Republican Imagery and Symbolism in France, 1789-1880, Cam- 
bridge, London and New York, 1981 (trans. from Marianne au combat 
..., Paris, 1979), esp. 70-86. 


52 Boime, 78 and fig. 14. Rosenthal (as in note 4), 324, describes the Vernet 
mural in à way that suggests Janet-Lange, whom he does not mention: 
[Peace] “dans le costume classique et sacramentel, trênant dans un horizon 
de cheminées, d'usines et de fumées de fonderies.” The color of the Janet- 
Lange, now in the Musée Carnavalet, resembles that of Vernet's mural in 
the juxtaposition of bright varied hues. I am grateful to Michel Gallet at 
the Musée Carnavalet for permission to photograph the Janet-Lange. 
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ipants in the Republic contest were aware of these murals. 
Also, Delacroix was among the sixteen jurors at the pre- 
liminary competition in April, 1848, when the 451 entries 
were reduced to twenty, and Vernet was one of the five 
jurors in the final competition of October, 1848." 

Why, after all the work of judging 451 entries, and after 
enlarging the number of finalists from three to twenty, the 
jury not only rejected all twenty final studies, but voted to 
abandon the entire project, still remains a mystery. Cer- 
tainly the surviving entries seem to be as good as such alle- 
gories could have been expected to be. The jury, by rec- 
ommending generous stipends to permit the twenty finalists 
to develop their sketches into large format, should have 
been able to visualize the final results. Boime may be cor- 
rect in suggesting that the warm reception for the prelim- 
inary sketches and the rejection of the final finished studies 
owed to the freedom of the former and the coldness of the 
latter.* Yet is it not more likely to have been a question of 
content rather than form? The inadequacy of the ideas must 
have been more apparent in the large format of the finished 
studies. 

Some indication of the attitudes toward symbolic art 
during these years may be gained by considering the opin- 
ions of one J.J. Arnoux on Vernet’s capacity for political 
allegory. Reviewing the Salon of 1850-51 for La Patrie, he 
dismissed Vernet's Salle de la Paix murals as “shameful pro- 
saism” without further elaboration, but he spent consid- 
erable time in describing a painting by Vernet, lithographed 
by Jazet (Fig. 22), called Les Fléaux du dix-neuvième siècle: 
Choléra et Socialisme (The Scourges of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury: Cholera and Socialism).” Arnoux describes the pic- 
ture: “A figure of a young man, dressed in a long Asiatic 
robe, seated on a decapitated corpse stretched out on the 
guillotine. This figure is cholera. Cholera plays on a flute 
made from a perforated tibia. Behind this strange, and, one 
should admit, enigmatic flutist, is a skeleton, seated also, 
and reading Le Peuple. Around them, lying on the torn-up 
pavement, numerous corpses.” To this description one 
should add that two flags have been depicted, a République 
francaise at the foot of the guillotine and what appears to 


5 Discussed by Boime, 81, but illustrated by T. J}. Clark, The Absolute 
Bourgeois, Artists and Politics in France, 1848-1851, Greenwich, Conn., 
1973, fig. 39. 


54 Four of the finalists in Boime’s list include olive branches in their com- 
positions, suggesting that the Republic was associated with the theme of 
Peace. (Boime, 81-82 and figs. 1, 7, 9.) 


55 Ibid., 72. 
5 Ibid., 74. 


5 J.J. Arnoux’s Salon review appeared in La Patrie, journal quotidien, 
politique, commercial et littéraire, which was founded in 1841 (there are 
several journals by this name), and changed its subtitle in 1850 to Journal 
du Commerce, de l'agriculture, de l'industrie, de la littérature et des arts. 
The review, titled “Beaux-Arts, Salon de 1850-51,” was published on Jan. 
22, 1851 (the Salon did not open until Dec. 26, 1850, according to the 
issue of Dec. 24, 1850). The title of Jazet's lithograph differs in the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, Cabinet des Estampes: Fléaux du XIXe siécle (la 
république sociale, le journal “Le Peuple,”’) after H. Vernet, published by 
Chez Jazet, 1850. Cholera is not mentioned. 
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22 Jean Pierre Marie Jazet, 1850 
lithograph after a lost ca. 1848-49 
painting by Horace Vernet, The 
Scourges of the Nineteenth Century: 
Cholera and Socialism. Paris, Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, Cabinet des 
Estampes (photo: Services 
Photographiques) 


be a République Sociale attached to the scythe of Death or 
Socialism. There are also classical fragments scattered in 
the right background, and a charred cross can be seen in 
the left, far background. According to Arnoux, Vernet 
would have sent the original painting to the Salon had not 
“wise friends” dissuaded him. Nonetheless, “everyone has 
seen Jazet’s lithograph in the shop windows of print dealers 
on the boulevard. ...” 

According to Arnoux, Vernet's inability to create suc- 
cessful images of political allegory, be it in the Cholera and 
Socialism or in the Salle de la Paix mural, was due partly 
to the imprudence of any artist who forsakes pure art for 
political content: 


... It is beneath the dignity of a true artist to choose, in 
specific times, specific subjects. Clamor and enthusiasm 
are directed in such cases not to the work but to the fact 
represented; one leaves the serene sphere of art to descend 
into the agitated arena of politics, and that is always 
annoying. It was not thus, not with such weapons, unfa- 





miliar to their hands, to their souls, to their artistic intel- 
ligence, that M. Ingres and M. Delacroix measured them- 
selves, a few years ago, in our public exhibitions; it was 
never by choice of subjects, but by their works them- 
selves, that they attracted so often before those works 
crowds of such varied passions. 


Yet in spite of this apparent antipathy toward political art, 
this warning to artists to avoid the path of Vernet and to 
follow that of Delacroix and Ingres, Arnoux presents later 
in the same review a long summary of the six plates of 
Alfred Rethel, Le Socialisme, nouvelle danse des Morts. In 
praise of Rethel, he mentions Holbein, Rembrandt, and 
E.T.A. Hoffmann, whom he quotes on the “Ideal” — “a 
dream which one paints only with his blood.” Like Bau- 
delaire (Salon of 1846), he sees certain subjects as belonging 
to the Northern artist, German or Dutch, who alone knows 
how to interpret them properly. 

Arnoux’s irritation with Vernet stems not only from his 
presumption in struggling with a task that Arnoux sees as 


beyond him, or beyond any French artist; at the beginning 
of his review Arnoux reports a conversation (the sense of 
which, if not the exact words, he guarantees) at the Salon 
of 1850-51 between two members of the Salon jury — 
Théodore Rousseau and Horace Vernet. The two were 
standing, he says, before Courbet's Funeral at Ornans: 


Vernet: “You call that painting? Naturalism? But in nature 
there is sunlight, evidently, and I don't see the least trace 
of it here. This scene does not take place under the sky. 
I, when I wish to paint, | open my window, and I paint 
what I see.” Théodore Rousseau: “I, when I wish to paint, 
its not my window that I open; it is my intelligence.” 


The anecdote is peculiar in several respects; Vernet emerges 
as a naturalist and Théodore Rousseau as an idealist. 
Arnoux appears to be sympathetic to the new Realist tra- 
dition, yet his other comments, especially those on Rethel, 
show him to prefer symbolic art, German, or perhaps the 
School of Lyon. One might conclude that principle is not 
consonant with taste for particular artists or works of art. 
It is evident that Arnoux disliked Vernet at this time, 
although a few months later he would criticize Théodore 
Rousseau for abusing his jury privileges,** and in 1862 he 
wouid have kind words for Vernet's generosity towards a 
young rival. 

Arnoux serves as an example of a liberal, sympathetic 
to the Revolution of 1848, who nonetheless continues to 
stress traditional values in allegory. Like the jury in the 
contest for the Republic image, he is uncomfortable with 
a mixture of classical and modern. Like Delacroix, he pre- 
fers consistency (classical decorum”) to the violation of 
unity through an introduction of topical motifs. In 1862, 
writing in the new periodical that he had founded, L'art 
contemporain, he approves of some decorative bas-reliefs 
in the Bourse at Marseilles (a project not unlike Vernet's), 
because the artist, one M. Gilbert, resisted the temptation 
to include more interesting touches from contemporary life, 
and preserved classical unity: 


… Without doubt a scene thus rendered does not present 
the degree of life and truth of an action played by real 
personnages, showing themselves with their known phy- 
siognomies and costumes, and several pages of this vast 
ensemble could surely be treated in this way. But then 
what would become of unity, this condition of art, which 
in great compositions predominates over all others? M. 


58 La Patrie, March 19, 1851. 


59] J. Arnoux, ed., L'Art contemporain, annales illustrées de la produc- 
tion d'élite des beaux-arts et de l'industrie artiste, Paris, 1862 (published 
in nine issues, or livraisons, from Oct. 4 to Nov. 29), 34, on Yvon's La 
Prise de Malakoff, mentions Vernet's support when he could have had 
the commission himself, and his effort in getting Yvon the medal of honor 
from the jury of the Salon of 1857. Albert Boime also mentions the inci- 
dent in his article, “New Light on Manet's Execution of Maximilian,” Art 
Quarterly, xxxv1, 1973, 196, citing Henri Jouin's monograph, Adolphe 
Yvon, Paris, 1893. 
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Gilbert, in adopting the allegorical form, has obeyed this 
primary law, and at the same time he has transported 
his entire work into this high sphere of plastic poetry, 
from which the presumptuous always fall ridiculously, 
and which only the strong traverse triumphantly. 


There follows a description of Gilbert's work, including an 
enthroned female Justice with attributes, flanked by Com- 
merce and Navigation who attend her. As Arnoux describes 
it, this group is similar in type to Vernet's Salle de la Paix 
ceiling, where Peace is enthroned between allegorical man- 
ifestations of the steam engine on land and on sea. Vernet 
could have designed a scheme similar to Gilbert's, but he 
dared to combine topical elements with the classical per- 
sonifications to create a kind of modern allegory, perhaps 
disunited but provocative and conveying, to use Arnoux’s 
words, “the degree of life and truth of an action played by 
real personnages." Critical reactions to his scheme together 
with the failure of the similar mixture by Louis Janet-Lange 
in 1848, indicate that the prevailing opinion was probably 
in accord with Arnoux. Delacroix (politically as conser- 
vative as Vernet)* was perhaps more realistic about the con- 
sequences for his art preferring to abide by the rules of 
decorum, and avoiding obvious anachronisms by keeping 
his mural subjects within the bounds of classical and bib- 
lical history. 

It is probable that Vernet did not realize that in violating 
classical decorum and celebrating steam he was aligning 
himself with the new left. Soon after 1848, his student 
Ignace-François Bonhommé did a series of decorative paint- 
ings for the Ecole des Mines representing various n * ments 
in the history of metallurgy.®? The murals no longer exist, 
but they were lithographed in 1859. By celebrating the 
worker in modern industry, Bonhommé was incorporating 
the populist views of the Revolution of 1848. 

Steam machines mixed with traditional imagery had been 
associated in the public mind with socialism as early as 
1844, when an anonymous critic wrote in L'Artiste of Pape- 
ty’s Rêve de bonheur, which in its initial form included a 
steamboat beyond a bank with reclining ideal figures: 


He has followed the advice of critics in a small version 
of his picture; he has changed the background by elim- 
inating his steamboat and all that represented civilization 
and humanity; he has put in its place a Greek temple, 
which is perhaps more common, but which is more severe 
than socialism in painting. Let us hope that this example 


® J.J. Arnoux, “Travaux d'art exécutés dans les Départements. Voussures 
ce la Bourse de Marseille: M. Gilbert,” L'Art contemporain, Paris, 1862, 
91. 


èi Clark (as in note 53), 134-41, demonstrates Delacroix’s conservativism 
by a comparison of his letters, journals, and paintings from 1848 to 1851. 


6 Gabriel Weisberg, “Francois Bonhommé and Early Realist Images of 
Industrialization, 1830-1870," Arts Magazine, April, 1980, 132-35. Also 
see his exhibition catalogue, Cleveland Museum of Art, The Realist Tra- 
dition, French Painting and Drawing, 1830-1900, 1980, 71-80, esp. 75, 
Cat. Nos. 39-41, and biography pp. 270-71. 
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of modesty will give thought to many of our artists and 
that they will not disdain to follow it.® 


In his novel L'Education sentimentale, Flaubert sets a 
scene in February, 1848, in which the young Frédéric stands 
before a painting in the house of the wealthy M. Dam- 
breuse. The picture is by Pellerin, a character with a few 
qualities in common with Vernet; it represents “the Repub- 
lic, or progress or Civilization, in the person of Jesus Christ, 
driving a locomotive through a virgin forest.” After look- 
ing at the picture for a minute, Frédéric cries out, “Quelle 
turpitudel”, and M. Dambreuse, entering the room, says, 
“N'est-ce pas, hein?”, imagining, as Flaubert says, that 
Frédéric’s remark “concerned not the painting, but the doc- 
trine glorified by the picture.” On the same page in the 
novel is a comment about how ten thousand “citoyennes” 
with “bons fusils” could make the Hôtel de Ville tremble.“ 
If Vernet’s mural aroused similar associations in the minds 
of his viewers, it is no wonder that neither they nor he 
mentioned it again, much as Delacroix had omitted the Sar- 
danapalus from his list of works submitted for his candi- 
dacy to the Academy. 

Another factor in the neglect of the mural in the year of 
its completion is the fact that its propagandistic content 
may have proved embarrassing to Louis-Philippe’s regime 
during its last year. In 1847 the failure of the harvest would 
have cast into ironic light the sheaf of wheat next to the 
enthroned Peace; the associations of Peace would have 
changed as war scares and diplomatic problems predomi- 
nated in the news. The smoking chimneys behind Peace and 
the steam machines would have been seen in terms of the 
economic problems and industrial stagnation brought on 
in great degree by overdevelopment of railroads and over- 
speculation in railway stocks. Even the “Algérien” in Arab 
costume sitting jauntily astride the balustrade would have 
appeared more than “piquant” (as Cavé characterized the 


coving figures) considering the unsatisfactory resolution of ~ 


the Algerian question in 1847. The anonymous reviewer of 
L'Illustration may have had these factors in mind when in 


& See above, note 43. 


Flaubert, L'Education sentimentale, Garnier ed., Paris, 1964, 300. Pas- 
sage'discussed by Hanson, 13 and n. 67. Alison Fairlie mentions the paint- 
ing in “Flaubert and Some Painters of His Time,” Essays in Honour of 
Jean Seznec, Oxford, 1974, 122 (... Pellerin’s dangerously revolutionary 
Christ on a Railway Engine”), but does not pursue the point there or in 
her article, “Pellerin et le thème de l'art dans L'Education sentimentale, ” 
Europe, Sept.-Nov. issue, 1969, 38-49. In a transcribed discussion (ibid., 
50-51), Jean Bruneau suggests a comparison of Pellerin to Chenavard and 
the Lyon school, and Miss Fairlie rejects the notion of Flaubert's thinking 
of a single artist; she prefers to see in Pellerin a demonstration by Flaubert 
of a succession of theoretical points of view. The issue of the meaning of 
the steam engine painting is never resolved. Possibly significant is the 
passage quoted by Fairlie on p. 39 of the second article (from p. 424 of 
the 1964 Garnier edition of L'Education sentimentale), where Flaubert 
writes: “Pellerin, après avoir donné dans le fouriérisme, l’homéopathie, 
les tables tournantes, l’art gothique et la peinture humanitaire, était devenu 
photographe; et sur toutes les murailles de Paris, on le voyait représenté 
en habit noir avec un corps minuscule et une grosse tête.” The passage 
connects Pellerin with Fourierism, or Saint-Simonism, in the poetry of 


the final sentence of his otherwise objective review he char- 
acterized the mural as “si intempestif” (“so ill-timed” or 
“untimely”). 

The risks of using topical issues for mural art do not, 
however, explain the total neglect of Vernet’s mural during 
his lifetime and in the year after his death, when many 
eulogistic biographies were written.“ Neither he nor his 
defenders, French and English, mention it in their writings. 
This was, in part, perhaps, because the mural, isolated in 
its complexity high above the plain wall, does not embrace 
us, draw us into the action as do the battle paintings (which 
were often praised, apart from the attack of Baudelaire), 
of which we seem to be a part, whether we approve of them 
or not. In its time, before the decline of Louis-Philippe’s 
power, the mural might have served best on the day it cel- 
ebrated, when the King came to open the legislative session, 
and the lines of soldiers and attending legislators below 
echo the painted waving figures above. 

Neglect of the mural may also be due to its violation of 
the fundamental aesthetics of mural art as defined by 
Charles Blanc in his Grammaire des arts du dessin. He 
maintains that mural art is the loftiest field for an artist, 
who should take into account the number of people who 
will be ennobled by his work, and make his surfaces that 
much more solid in technique and form.” Later he says that 
costume varies according to caprice or fashion, and that 
“only drapery is eternal, because it is the clothing of 
humanity,” echoing Delacroix’s opinion. Blanc's question 
about photography, “How can a machine evoke a soul?” 
reminds us of Vernet’s interest in the daguerreotype, and 
of the precise realism of his painting.” The general prin- 
ciples of art stated in Blanc’s Grammaire ... underlie his 
study of the Vernet family, which begins with a respectful 
treatment of Horace’s illustrious grandfather and father, 
Joseph and Carle, but which (after a disarmingly civil intro- 
duction) gradually descends into vitriolic criticism of Hor- 
ace’s realism and his failure to achieve idealism.” Similar 
convictions account in part for Delacroix's attitude to Ver-- 
net and for those of a modern scholar like Léon Rosenthal. 


which steam has been seen to be used metaphorically. Although it is not 
likely that Flaubert had Vernet in mind as a model for Pellerin, it is worth 
noting that Vernet was small in stature, and had an avid interest in many 
things, including photography, but the same might be said of Delacroix. 
65 Arthur L: Dunham, The Industrial Revolution in France, 1815-1848, 
New York, 1955, 78-84. 

& Besides Durande, there was Léon Lagrange, “Horace Vernet,” “Artistes 
contemporains,” Gazette des beaux-arts, xv, 1863, 297-327, 439-65; 
M.C.H., “Horace Vernet, His Life and Work,” Fine Arts Quarterly Review, 
Jan.-May, 1864, 126-160; Sainte-Beuve, “Horace Vernet,” Nouveaux Lun- 
dis, Paris, 1866, v, 42-149 (written May 18-June 8, 1863). : 

67 Charles Blanc, Grammar of Painting and Engraving, trans. from the 
French of 1867 by Kate N. Doggett, New York, 1874, 179. 

66 Jbid., 228. 

& Ibid. Also on Vernet's interest in photography, see Durande, 128. For 
some useful opinions by Edmond About and others on photography as 
art, see Hanson, 16. 


© Charles Blanc (as in note 4). 


If we agree with their assumptions about mural painting, 
we must accept their denunciations of Vernet. But the frag- 
mentation of the art of our own time, and our reawakened 
interest in “photographic” realism, should make Vernet an 
interesting subject for us to study, as Robert Rosenblum 
has suggested in his introduction to the catalogue for the 
1980 exhibition. 

A :inal question remains. What did the mural mean for 
Vernet himself? It is scarcely mentioned more often in his 
letters than by his biographers. After 1847 he continued the 
successful theme of battles and became court painter to 
Napcleon III as he had been to Louis-Philippe. Perhaps one 
key to his attitude toward the content of the mural may 
be found in the vituperative nature of his Cholera and 
Socialism. Even though the lost painting was essentially 
conceived as a political cartoon, and its form is more 
appropriate to the lithograph in which it survives, its sav- 
age tension contrasts vividly with the mural. The modified 
classical baroque structure of the mural celebrates the calm 
and order that Vernet saw in Louis-Philippe’s materially 
successful regime, in which the new technology combined 
with older scientific and cultural traditions in a new har- 
mony, in a sense not far removed from that utopian ideal 
of the Saint-Simonists. Vernet’s bitter Cholera and Social- 
ism constitutes his indictment of the revolution which in 
1848 he saw as the destruction of the world celebrated in 
his mural. In the year after his death, his most sympathetic 
biographers mentioned the work as an anomaly in his 
oeuvre, a departure from his successful production express- 
ing the “sad visions which obsessed him.”7! 

Later in the century Manet had proposed to officials of 
the city of Paris to paint murals of Les Halles, the great 
market of Paris, perhaps inspired by Zola’s novel, Le Ventre 
de Peris, murals that, like Vernet's ceiling, would have 
combined allegorical figures with realistic settings.” 
Although Manet's murals were never realized, one might 
possibly view such mural-size canvases of contemporary 
scenes as Caillebotte’s Rainy Day: Paris Street, or Seurat's 


71 Lagrange (as in note 66), 461, says: “Il va même jusqu'a faire de son 
pinceat une arme défensive, et il jette dans la mêlée des opinions ce regret- 
table pamphlet nommé Socialisme et Choléra, qui pourtant, à la vente 
Demidoff, trouva un acheteur au prix de 2000 fr.” M.C.H. (as in note 66), 
158, mentions the picture as “a kind of allegorical satire on the Republic 
and the plagues of 1848.” Sainte-Beuve (as in note 66), 130-31, calls the 
picture “un tableau qui sort tout a fait de son genre et de sa gamme habi- 
tuelle,” where Vernet tried to express “les tristes visions dont il était 
obsédé." After describing the work, he concludes, “Ce tableau symbo- 
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Sunday Afternoon on the Island of La Grande Jatte (both 
in the Art Institute of Chicago) as manifestations of the 
same spirit — to monumentalize the topical and even the 
trivial fragments of everyday life. Vernet's coving figures 
casually watching the spectacle of the King's arrival pre- 
figure the flaneurs of Impressionist crowd scenes. His mural 
may lack the aesthetic unity of the Caillebotte and Seurat, 
but it constitutes a major essay in breaking with orthodox 
mural traditions to introduce on heroic scale elements from 
the artist’s own time — modern technology and contem- 
porary costumes and personages. The very conflicts within 
it make it an important document; in these respects it is a 
more intriguing mural than those of Delacroix, and its 
author is a more “modern” artist. 
The University of Wisconsin 
Madison, WI 53706 
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7? Hanson, 128-29. According to Antonin Proust, Manet's plans included 
allegorical figures personifying the wines of France to accompany the real- 
istic scenes. On one occasion Manet rode back from Versailles in the cab 
of the locomotive with engineer and fireman, later telling his friend Jean- 
niot, “This is a dog’s life, but these are the men who are the heroes of 
today. When I am well again, | will use them as the subject for a picture.” 


Painting, Piety, and Politics in 1848: Hippolyte Flandrin’s 


Emblem of Equality at Nimes 
Michael Paul Driskel 


The fall from grace of Hippolyte Flandrin (1809-1864), the 
most talented of Ingres’s many students, has been a very 
long one indeed. Today, his major works, apart from a few 
portraits, are known only to a small circle of specialists. 
Yet, during his lifetime he was at turns the most celebrated 
or denigrated “religious painter” in France, occupying a 
position of esteem or notoriety comparable to that of Fried- 
rich Overbeck in Germany. Since Flandrin was considered 
to be the most accomplished and dedicated French “Pre- 
Raphaelite,” it is puzzling that he has passed into near 
oblivion while the voluminous literature on individuals 
associated with movements in Germany and England hav- 
ing ostensibly analogous aims has grown steadily. Com- 
pounding this historical irony is the fact that Rossetti and 
Hunt, founding members of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood, avowed in 1849 that two mural paintings by Flandrin 
were the finest works they had ever seen.’ 

It is not the aim of the present essay to resurrect the 
artist’s reputation, an impossible task, but to focus on one 
of his decorative projects, located in a remote area of 
France, whose significance transcends its geographical lim- 
its. The centerpiece of this mural project, begun in the 
church of St. Paul at Nimes in the fall of 1848, is a painting 
which contains a unique iconography (Fig. 1). In this image, 
given the title L'égalité des hommes devant Dieu when a 
lithograph was made after it (Fig. 2), Christ sits hieratically 
enthroned in the manner of a traditional Pantocrator or 
Christus Basilicus, while at either side, framed by Saints 
Peter and Paul, a black slave and a king prostrate them- 
selves before him.? Its return to the hieratic tradition makes 
it one of a number of such works produced at mid-century, 
but its particular composition, or cast and configuration 


Information in this essay is drawn largely from material contained in my 
Ph.D. dissertation, which was supervised by Jacques de Caso, to whom 
I owe a debt of gratitude. The research was undertaken during the period 
1976-78 with the generous support and encouragement of the Samuel H. 
Kress Foundation. 


1 The Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, ed. O. Doughty and J. Wahl, 1, 
Oxford, 1965, 66. Letter dated October 4, 1849: “Hunt and I solemnly 
decided that the most perfect works, taken in toto, that we have seen in 
our lives, are two pictures by Hippolyte Flandrin (representing Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem, and his Departure to Death) in the church of S. 
Germain-des-Prés. Wonderful!!! Wonderful!!!” For a recent discussion of 
the problem of Pre-Raphaelitism in France see H. Dorra, “Die Franzô- 
sischen Nazarener,” in Die Nazarener, exh. cat., Stadelischen Kunstin- 
stitut, Frankfurt-am-Main, 1977, 337-354. 


2 Lithographs were made by J.B. Poncet (1827-1901) after all the paintings 
in the church and published in an album, Peintures murales exécutées dans 


of personages, appears to be without precedent either in 
the period or in the history of Christian art. Contributing 
to the singularity and importance of this work are the facts 
that it also offers a rare visual illustration of two pervasive 
topoi of popular discourse, was executed in response to 
specific conditions during a period of social upheaval, and 
represents a microcosm of the larger struggle to define the 
role of Christianity in nineteenth-century society. Thus, 
while this image may possess the diagrammatic structure 
and clarity of a syllogism, its meaning is both complex and 
elusive. 

An obvious response to this painting is to regard it as a 
reflection of the egalitarian enthusiasms and rhetoric 
engendered by the birth of the Second Republic on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1848. The figure of the slave with his broken 
chains conspicuously displayed also seems intended as an 
advertisement for one of the most important acts of the 
new regime, the abolition of slavery in the French colonies 
on April 27, 1848. On the surface the image might be con- 
sidered a visual remnant of that brief period of alliance 
between the Second Republic and the hierarchy of the 
Church when the clergy dutifully blessed the multitudinous 
trees of liberty and pledged fealty to republican principles. 
It might be found to echo the sentiments of quarante-hui- 
tard speeches such as that of the Archbishop of Strasbourg 
who declared histrionically on Palm Sunday, 1848 that “Si 
quelqu’un veut nous remettre dans les fers, donnez-nous, 
ô notre Dieu, la force de les lui briser sur la tête.” Although 
this climate provides a partial explanation for Flandrin’s 
image, the painting’s meaning and function within its social 
context are decidedly less simple than this correspondance 
suggests. One problem with this interpretation is that the 


les églises de Saint-Paul à Nimes et Saint-Martin à Lyon, Paris, Haro, n.d. 
The captions presumably had the approval of Flandrin. Poncet was also 
the author of Flandrin’s first posthumous biography, Hippolyte Flandrin 
esquissé par son éléve, Paris, 1864. 


3 Figures kneeling at the base of Christ’s celestial throne appear occa- 
sionally in Christian iconography, but not in the combination or attitudes 
in this mural. A mosaic in the narthex of Hagia Sophia at Istanbul, for 
example, contains the figure of an emperor, thought to be Leo VI, who 
kneels prostrate at the feet of Christ, but there is no companion figure on 
the other side of the throne. The motif of Christ extending his arms out- 
wards similar to Flandrin’s figure appears in scenes of the Last Judgment, 
such as in the west tympanum of Autun Cathedral, but in few is the 
gesture so unambiguously demonstrative. 

4 The sermon of Archbishop Raess is quoted by P. Muller, La Revolution 
de 1848 en Alsace, Paris-Mulhouse, 1912, 54. The enthusiasm of Raess 
waned as rapidly as it was born. 


painting was begun more than four months after the bloody 
insurrection of June dampened, if it did not shatter, the 
mood of optimism, fraternal goodwill, and openness to 
democratic ideas ushered in by the new Republic. Another 
is that the topical references to the achievements or ideals 
of the new government add a jarring note of contempor- 
aneity to a decorative program which otherwise seeks to 
emulate traditional models. 

As the title of the lithograph after it indicates, Flandrin’s 
painting elevates to monumental proportions a platitude of 
Christian polemics and popular culture: the declaration that 
all men are equal before God. It also presents an emblem- 
atic enshrinement of a second and closely related topos or 
master theme, one that had a ubiquitous presence in the 
collective consciousness of the nineteenth century: “Christ 
a mis fin à l'esclavage.” This assertion that Christ put an 
end to slavery is one with which Flaubert chose to define 
“Christianisme” itself in his famous Dictionnaire des idées 
recues, and one that appeared repeatedly at all levels of 
culture, from scholarly histories of antiquity to popular 
almanacs. When, in Madame Bovary, Flaubert had his ster- 
eotypical member of the provincial bourgeoisie affirm that 
Christianity “a d'abord affranchi les esclaves,” he was using 
a commonplace he could have heard in the small talk of 
any provincial town in France. Although the pervasive- 
ness and osmotic diffusion of the theme has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated by Frank Bowman, it is significant 
that very few visual examples exist, at least from “high” 
art.‘ This paradoxical scarcity of visual representations 
speaks much for the essential differences between words 
and images in the period and the limits in translating one 
into the other; it also demands that we account for the 
special circumstances that produced Flandrin's unique 
example. 

The basis of pronouncements that Christianity presup- 
poses the equal value of all human souls or has abolished 
slavery can be traced to passages in the Epistles of Saint 
Paul, the patron saint of the church in Nimes, such as his 
message to the Galatians (3:26-27): “There is no such thing 
as Jew and Greek, slave and freeman, male and female; for 
you are all one person in Christ Jesus.”” But the calculated 
ambiguity of the claim and the fact that Paul was more 
concerned with “spiritual” than with “temporal” equality 
are demonstrated concretely in another passage, from his 
letters to the Corinthians (7:20-24), for which Flandrin's 
mural might serve as an illustration: 


$ M. Homais at the wake of Emma Bovary, Madame Bovary, ed. Char- 
pentier-Sasquelle, Paris, 1917, 365. 

°F Bowman, Le Christ romantique, Geneva, 1973, 151-171, provides 
numerous examples of the topos. 

7 All biblical quotations are from The New English Bible, Oxford, 1961. 
8 E. Seeber, Anti-Slavery Opinion in France During the Second Half of 
the Eighteenth Century, Baltimore, 1937, 15, passim, discusses the attitude 
of Bossuet and the shift in the Church’s attitude on the practice of slavery. 
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Every man should remain in the condition in which he 
was called. Were you a slave when you were called? Do 
not let that trouble you; but if a chance of liberty should 
come, take it. For the man who as a slave received the 
call to be a Christian is the Lord's freeman, and, equally, 
the free man who received the call is a slave in the service 
of Christ. You were bought at a price; do not become 
slaves of men. Thus each one, my friends, is to remain 
before God in the condition in which he received his call. 


It is apparent in this and similar declarations that Paul 
never seriously challenged or questioned the actual practice 
of temporal servitude or chattel slavery, the concept of tem- 
poral equality meaning only that the Church recognized 
the right of all to practice the liturgy and receive the sac- 
raments. This remained, with a few notable exceptions, the 
position of his successors in the following centuries. Bos- 
suet, for example, the most articulate apologist for the 
Church in France, in his Avertissement aux Protestants of 
1690, interpreted Paul’s words as an explicit justification 
for both inequality and physical slavery in this world.’ But, 
during the Enlightenment, Paul's teachings acquired new 
meanings and became the object of serious discussion. From 
the French Revolution to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the distinction between the two forms of equality was 
a recurrent issue of a wide-ranging debate in which men as 
diverse as Abbé Grégoire and Victor Schoelcher attempted 
to give the words of Paul an immediate, temporal con- 
struction. Therefore, Flandrin’s transposition of platitudes 
of Christian apologetics and contemporary discourse to the 
status of monumental painting might be partially explained 
by their topicality, but the intended message is still no less 
opaque. 

We should begin our study of Flandrin’s mural by retrac- 
ing the early history of the building that houses it and the 
plans for its decoration. Considered from the standpoint 
of architectural history, the painting and the decorative 
programme of which it is a part assume even greater sig- 
nificance. They are located in the first French neo-Roman- 
esque church constructed in the nineteenth century, one of 
the major works of Charles Questel, an influential figure 
in architectural circles of the period (Fig. 3).° The extensive 
system of polychrome ornamentation in its interior is also 
the most remarkable and best preserved example in France 
of the aesthetic of the Liturgical Movement, a cultural phe- 
nomenon which ran parallel to better known efforts in Eng- 


Surprisingly little has been written on the abolitionist movement in France 
in the 19th century. 


°? Questel (1807-1888), a student of Blouet and Duban, was both an archi- 
tect and amateur archaeologist. He became a member of the Commission 
des monuments historiques in 1848 and a member of the Institut in 1871. 
See G. Raulin, “Notice sur la vie et les oeuvres de C.-A. Questel,” L'Ar- 
chitecture, No. 3, 1889, 52-56. On his most important project, Bruno 
Foucart, “Questel et la Bibliothèque-Musée de Grenoble,” Bulletin de la 
Societé de l'histoire de l'art français, 1976, 281-301. 
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land such as the decoration of Pugin’s church of St. Giles 
at Cheadle, with which it is roughly contemporaneous. '° 

The competition for the design of the new church was 
opened in the fall of 1835, while Flandrin was still a student 
at the French Academy in Rome. Thirty entries were 
received and the design of Questel, a then relatively 
unknown architect, placed first. He was given the com- 
mission on March 9, 1836 for his proposal which the jury 
described as in the “byzantine” mode. The anomalous term 
was used to characterize his reliance upon Romanesque 
models prevalent in the south of France. An engraving made 
after the modified plan of 1837, representing a transverse 
section of the church, shows that part of the decorative 
programme, that for the central and subsidiary apses, had 
been loosely prescribed (Fig. 4). In the central apse one 
finds an enthroned Christ flanked by two standing angels, 
captions in the Byzantine fashion above the figures, and a 
velarium which covers the scene. An unpublished plan by 
Questel, dating from May 1836, and bearing the signatures 
of the Mayor and Prefect, also demonstrates that from the 
beginning of the project an extensive system of decoration 
was envisaged for the lateral walls of the choir.” 

What is important is that before Flandrin ended his stud- 
ies in Rome, Questel had already conceived a comprehen- 
sive system of hieratic decoration vaguely recalling pro- 
totypes he had assiduously studied in Sicily and southern 
Italy a few years before.'* The principle that a church in 
the “byzantine” style should be decorated in a manner emu- 
lating this tradition was firmly established. Equally appar- 
ent is the fact that there was no egalitarian message present 
in the early designs for the decoration. 

In August 1845, Questel’s revised proposal, for which 
we unfortunately have no documentation, was approved 
by the Conseil municipal. Shortly afterwards, on Septem- 
ber 3, 1846, the contract commissioning Flandrin to execute 
thirty-two figures and accompanying medallions was 
approved by the city.’* Flandrin was the ideal choice to 
carry out this commission since at the time he signed his 


10 The French equivalent to the Ecclesiological Movement, the most prom- 
inent member of which was Dom Prosper Guéranger, has received little 
study. The influence of this movement on French art of the 1830's and 
1840's is discussed in my Ph.D. dissertation, “Hippolyte Flandrin and the 
Art of the ‘Renouveau Catholique’: The Origin and Meaning of the Hier- 
atic Style in Nineteenth Century Painting,” University of California, 
Berkeley, June, 1980, 189-199. 


Archives Municipales de la Ville de Nimes, dossier M.200.II.11, con- 
tains the procès-verbal of the jury and the Conseil municipal on the proj- 
ect. I thank M. J. Boissonnade for his generous assistance with these doc- 
uments. A pamphlet by J. Salles, Notice sur l'Eglise de St.-Paul de Nimes, 
Nimes, 1849, 7-8, summarizes the facts concerning the commission. This 
essay was reproduced as “Saint-Paul, Nimes,” in Dictionnaire d ‘esthetique 
Chrétienne, ed. E.G. Jouvé, Paris, 1856. The brief uiscussion of the project 
by L. Flandrin, Hippolyte Flandrin, sa vie et son oeuvre, Paris, 1902, 170- 
185, does not deal with its significant historical aspects, nor mention its 
uniqueness. 

2 Plans for the building were published by C. Gourlier, Choix d'édifices 
publics projetés et construits en France depuis le commencement du XIX® 
siècle, 11, Paris, 1845-1850, pls. 333-35. 
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1 H. Flandrin, mural painting, 1848-49, apse, Church of St.- 
Paul, Nîmes (photo: author) 


contract he was in the process of completing the decoration 
of the choir of the late Romanesque church of St.-Germain- 
des-Prés in a hieratic idiom also characterized as “byzan- 
tine” by those involved in the project.” His work in this 
Parisian church had aroused widespread interest among 
those concerned with contemporary art and with the res- 
toration of France’s medieval heritage. The success of this 
project — one particularly suited to his talents, tempera- 
ment, and training — firmly established his reputation as 
a monumental painter. He made his first trip to Nimes to 
study the site of the project in October 1847, and was 
undoubtedly at work on the sketches for the decoration 
when the February Revolution oyerthrew the July Mon- 
archy.'# Accompanied by a team of assistants, he returned 
to the city to begin the actual execution of the murals in 
October 1848. His work on the project continued until its 
completion in April 1849, when he returned to Paris.!° 
These facts still leave open the questions of when and 


Nimes for her efforts in making these uncatalogued drawings available 
to me. 


14 Many of his studies of mosaic decoration made during the period 1831 
to 1832 are in the Bibliothéque Doucet, Paris, mss 512. In 1845 Questel 
undertook another major decorative project, at the Romanesque church 
of St.-Martin-d'Ainay in Lyon. In the report he submitted to the Com- 
mission des monuments historiques in April 1846, he proposed a tradi- 
tional schema of decoration, drawing upon Byzantine and Early Christian 
sources in which the image in the apse cul-de-four was to have been exe- 
cuted in real mosaic tile. Archives, Commission des monuments histo- 
riques (hereafter C.M.H.), dossier 1112. 

1S Archives Municipales de la Ville de Nîmes, No. D.1.10, “Registre des 
délibérations du Conseil municipal,” fol. 162. 

lé Ibid., fol. 206. 

17 On this project see Bruno Horaist, “Hippolyte Flandrin à Saint-Ger- 
main-des-Prés,” Bulletin de la Société de l'histoire de l'art français, 1981, 
212-232. 

18 Delaborde, 367, contains a letter by Flandrin mentioning the trip in 
October. 

 Jbid., 268-69, published part of a letter by Flandrin establishing his 
presence in the town that month. 








3 Exterior view, Church of St.-Paul, Nimes, completed 1849 
(photo: Caisse Nationale des Monuments Historiques) 


why the decision was made to change the iconography in 
the central apse as well as the questions of how it func- 
tioned within its immediate social environment, how dif- 
ferent groups perceived it, and who initiated it. 
Investigations of the social implications in Flandrin's 
project would be much more difficult if it had been exe- 
cuted in Paris. The inauguration of a new monument or 
mura. project in the capital was not usually an event of 
great significance in its cultural life. Such occasions did not 
receive extended coverage in newspapers or art criticism of 
the time, and tended to be subsumed or have their impor- 
tance diminished by the large number of competing events 
in the life of the city. By contrast, the opening of a new 
church or the christening of a new monument in Nimes — 
an important regional center in the Midi with a diverse 
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2 J.-B. Poncet, L'égalité des 
hommes devant Dieu, lithograph, 
after Flandrin, n.d. Paris, Biblio- 
thèque Nationale, Cabinet des 
Estampes (photo: B.N.) 





4 C.-A. Questel, transverse section, Church of St.-Paul, 
Nîmes, 1837, from C. Gourlier, Choix d'édifices 


population of 53,000 at mid-century — was an event of 
considerable importance and measurable impact. 
As a starting point we might take the words of the 
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+ Mayor of Nimes, reported verbatim in the local Legitimist 
newspaper, at the inaugural ceremony held on November 
14, 1849. When Philippe Eyssette, acting in his official 
capacity, turned the keys to the new church over to the 
bishop of the diocese, he made a speech standing before 
the main portal which reveals precisely what Flandrin's 
image signified for him and his colleagues in control of the 
town at the time. After a few obligatory remarks on the 
divine nature of artistic genius, he addressed these reveal- 
ing and ominous words to the Bishop and the assembled 
crowd: | 


Ces portes impatientes demandent à s'ouvrir devant le 
Roi de Gloire, devant celui qui dans cette circonstance, 
se fait appeler le Dieu fort et puissant, le Dieu terrible 
dans les combats! 

A lui donc, au Dieu qui confond à ses pieds, dans une 
égalité sublime, le prince et l'esclave; au Dieu vers lequel 
les peuples tournent leurs regards au moment des grandes 
défaillances sociales: au nom du peuple immense qui 
m'entoure et qui parle par ma voix, honneur, respect, 
louange, adoration! 

À Lui, à son vénérable Ministre, ce symbole de la pro- 
priété et du pouvoir.” 


The strident tone of the speech clearly indicates that for 
him Flandrin’s painting bristled with aggressiveness and 
symbolized a force that he hoped could be harnessed and 
used in the immediate social context. The equality of men 
before God was an equality in submission before the twin 
pillars of the social order: “propriété” and “pouvoir.” 
Three years later Eyssette wrote an article on the church 
for l'Univers, the reactionary Parisian newspaper, which 
further reveals how he perceived Flandrin’s image. He 
described the scene in the apse cul-de-four as representing 
“un esclave et un roi ... prosternés au pied du trône, offrant, 
l’un sa pourpre, l’autre sa pauvreté, image puissante de l'é- 
galité, réalisée aux pieds du Seigneurl”2 The operative word 
here is “pauvreté”: it is his economic condition that the 


slave offers to the King of Glory, not his bondage. The ` 


Mayor's remarks were, however, much more temperate 
than those of an editorial in this Catholic journal in Feb- 
ruary 1849, in which, speaking of the demands of the lower 
classes, it was maintained that contemporary society had 
a positive need for slaves in order to achieve economic 
progress. 

The views of the man to whom Eyssette gave the keys 
to the church during the ceremony amplify the meaning 
that this project had for a substantial faction of the com- 


2 Gazette du Bas-Languedoc, November 18, 1849. 

21 May 20, 1852. 

2 February 12, 1849. Quoted in R. Collins, Catholicism and the Second 
French Republic, 1848-1852, New York, 1923, 131-32. 

3 For biographical details see Abbé Azais, La vie de Mgr. J.-E-M. Cart, 
Nîmes, 1857. 

4 Mandement de Mgr. l'Evêque de Nimes pour le Caréme de 1849, Nimes, 


munity. We have no record of what Bishop Cart, like Eys- 
sette a stalwart Legitimist, said on this occasion, but his 
speech probably followed the lines of the Lenten message 
he published a few months earlier in which he addressed 
the evils besieging society. In his opinion the responsi- 
bility for the social crisis lay entirely on the “coeurs ardents, 
passionnés et presque matérialisés” who had fallen prey to 
“les chimères dorées” and subversive theories that caused 
them to question the immutable laws which governed the 
social order; he further declared that there were positive 
benefits to be gained from material inequality in the tem- 
poral realm.* As might be expected, to defend his claims, 
Cart enlisted the words of Paul, on this occasion from his 
Epistles to the Romans. In this long address, required to 
be read in every church in Nimes, the word “soumettre” 
appears continually and establishes the dominant theme. 
This is undoubtedly the message Cart wanted to see encoded 
in Flandrin’s mural. The rigidity and immobility of the 
composition seem to offer a graphic analogy of his own 
social views. 

Words were.not the only weapons in evidence on the day 
of inauguration of the church, however. The Mayor and 
the city government, in collaboration with the clergy from 
the surrounding region, staged a memorable display of 
pageantry and power which the Legitimist paper enthusi- 
astically proclaimed the largest and most imposing ever held 
in the city. The Orleanist paper, with more restraint, simply 
reported that the day would leave strong memories “parmi 
les populations impressionables de nos contrées.” Some 
sense of the size of the carefully staged event can be gath- 
ered from an illustration that appeared in a Parisian journal 
shortly afterwards (Fig. 5). Following a march through 
the city, the clergy and the military assembled before the 
church. The serried ranks included two squadrons of cav- 
alry, eight batallions of troops from the National Guard, 
two batallions of regular troops, and three batteries of artil- 
lery. At the conclusion of the Mayor’s speech, a cortege 
made its way around the church three times, stopping at 
the portal where the Bishop ritually struck the doors invok- 
ing the name of a “Roi de Gloire,” a “Dieu fort et puissant,” 
and a “Dieu des Combats.” 

Signs that a spectacle or social ritual of this kind was in 
the making are found in an article published by the Legit- 
imist paper, the official organ of Eyssette’s party, eight 
months earlier — just at the time when Flandrin was put- 
ting the finishing touches on his decoration. It contains one 
particularly sinister passage celebrating the positive effects 
that grand religious ceremonies, when allied to the fine arts, 
had on the lower orders, and seems to make a coded ref- 


February 10, 1849. A copy exists at the Institut Catholique, Paris, mss M- 
V.509, “Mandements episcopaux, France.” 

35 Courrier du Gard, November 15, 1848. 

% Part of an article by J. Salles on the church in l'Illustration, December 
2, 1849, 220. The project by Flandrin was reviewed, even before it was 
unveiled, by Saint-René Taillandier in the prestigious Parisian journal 
Revue des deux mondes (x11), June 1849, 490-499. 
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5 Inauguration ceremony for the Church of St.-Paul, from 
l'illustration, December, 1849 


erence to the figure of the slave in Flandrin’s painting: 


Religion, vraiment populaire, elle descendait jusqu'à 
Fouvrier et au laboureur et même jusqu'à l'esclave. Pour 
conquérir ces hommes ignorants et naifs, la logique et le 
raisonnement ne pouvaient suffire; il fallait leur parler 
une langue plus facile et plus générale, leur donner le 
sentiment et l'amour des grandes vérités qu'ils ne pou- 
vaient encore comprendre, les saisir par le spectacle des 
pompeuses cérémonies, élever leur âme simple et vide, 
instruire leur esprit par les merveilles des beaux-arts ... 
L'Eglise savait bien que, pour les imaginations popu- 
laires, les arts sont le plus efficace enseignement.” 


The bellicose nature of the gathering is less surprising 
when one keeps in mind the tone of the editorials in news- 
papers in Nimes and the surrounding region in the months 
of fear and repression following the June insurrection. It is 
apparent that men who shared the world view of the Mayor 
and the Bishop felt they were engaged in a war for survival; 
the enemy was “socialisme républicain qui menace et 
attaque la société jusque dans ses bases fondamentales.””* 
Nimes was one of those towns of the Midi which tradi- 


27 Gazette du Bas-Languedoc, April 8, 1849. 
8 | Echo d'Alais, February 24, 1849. 


2 A. Pieyre, Histoire de la Ville de Nimes depuis 1830 jusqu'à nos jours, 
1, Nimes, 1886, 260-351, provides an invaluable chronicle of events in the 
town during the period, but from the perspective of a Legitimist. R. Huard, 
Le nacuvement républicain en Bas-Languedoc, 1848-1881, Paris, 1982, 15- 
112, is the best social history of Nimes and the surrounding region. Price, 
95-192, serves as a good introduction to the political situation in France 
as a whole in the period. The role of Catholics during the Revolution in 
1848 :n the adjoining département has been studied by E. Appolis, “Les 
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tionally had a large, but minority Protestant population 
and a Catholic majority with a special reverence for the 
Crown. Every Catholic grew up with the legends surround- 
ing the Protestant massacre of his fellow townsmen in 1567, 
and a knowledge of the religious struggles in the Midi from 
the Camisard Wars of the seventeenth century to the White 
Terror of the Restoration. During the July Monarchy the 
Protestants had been able to gain control of the Mayor's 
office and the municipal government by forming coalitions 
with Catholics of liberal and republican tendencies. And 
in 1849 Protestants voted overwhelmingly for left-wing 
candidates in the region. Many Catholics, particularly 
those with monarchist sympathies, clearly regarded the 
entire Protestant population as socialist and dangerous both 
politically and physically. Abbé Gaume’s widely read dia- 
tribe, Le ver rongeur, which proclaimed that the necessary 
preconditions for socialism were paganism and Protes- 
tantism, crystallized the anxieties of this segment of the 
population.» Another tract by a leading Catholic apolo- 
gist, Du Protestantisme et de toutes les hérésies dans leur 
rapport avec le socialisme, succinctly stated the beliefs of 
many Catholics in France, but particularly those in Nimes: 
Protestantism was socialism.” 

No massive outbreak of uncontrolled hostilities occurred 
in Nimes in either 1848 or 1849, though sporadic outbursts 
of violence were frequent. The most serious incidents took 
place in early June, before the uprising in Paris, when there 
were a number of shootings and barricades were erected in 
certain quarters. One Protestant-Republican café was 
viewed by the conservative population as a seed-bed for 
subversive ideas and had been the scene of a number of 
demonstrations and altercations. There is little doubt that 
the town lived in a state of fear and continual anxiety 
throughout the period Flandrin was at work on his project. 
The state of tension was heightened by the outcome of the 
local elections of August 1848, in which the Legitimist 
Catholic faction won all the seats on the Conseil municipal 
and established complete dominance over the city 
government.” 

It was, therefore, Eyssette’s party that had within its dis- 
cretion to accept, reject, or modify the decorative pro- 
gramme for the new church before the actual execution ever 
began. Regardless of who initiated or proposed the imagery, 
his group put its overt or tacit seal of approval on a work 
which it seems to have hoped would intimidate both the 
opposition and the Protestant population as a whole. One 
is forced to the conclusion that for a large number of its 


Catholiques sociaux dans l'Hérault sous la Second République,” Actes du 
5° Congrès national des sociétés savantes, Paris, 1960, 291-305. 

30 Le ver rongeur des sociétés modernes ou le paganisme dans l'education, 

Paris, 1851. 

31 A. Nicolas, Paris, 1852, 7. 


32 A. Pieyre (as in note 30), 296-297, reproduces a letter from the Prefect, 
written between the two rounds of the election and addressed to the cit- 
izens of the town, warning that a total victory by the conservative forces 
would inevitably provoke bloodshed. 
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beholders the religious and artistic significance of this work 
was secondary to its function as a model of exemplary sub- 
mission before an immovable autocrator.™ 

But it would be wrong to read Flandrin’s image as only 
part of a general strategy of social repression; this accounts 
for only half the equation. A complete discussion of its 
meaning should consider the presence of one important 
individual and the vocal minority of Catholics who opposed 
the views of those in control of the town. The leader of 
this Catholic faction which embraced the nebulous ideals 
of the new Republic at its inception was Emmanuel d’Al- 
zon, the Grand Vicaire and second most important eccle- 
siastical authority in Nimes. We possess no documentation 
of his direct participation in the project, but in his official 
capacity he must have been involved to some degree. His 
predecessor in the position, as a representative of the 
Bishop, was a member of the jury that selected the original 
design for the church.*4 

D'Alzon was different from most liberal priests who sur- 
faced during the Second Republic and presided at its fra- 
ternal feasts. By birth, education, and official responsibil- 
ities he was one of the most influential men in Nimes. Born 
of aristocratic parents, he was sent to school in Paris where 
as a student he came under the spell of Lamennais and his 
concepts of social Catholicism in the early thirties. He con- 
tinued to be a devoted Ultramontane and sympathizer with 
the social philosophy of the progressive wing of the neo- 
Catholic movement in the following years. After his 
appointment as Chief Vicar in 1837, he soon assumed 
numerous duties in the city and the department.” Since he 
and Cart shared the responsibility for the administration 
of ecclesiastical affairs, the strain that events of 1848 placed 
upon their relationship must have been considerable. 

The most conspicuous manifestation of d’Alzon’s social 
views was his foundation of a newspaper, La liberté pour 
tous, in which an idealistic mixture of republican principles 
and the social gospel was expounded with fervor. This jour- 
nal, the first issue of which appeared in March 1848, was 
begun at the request of Lacordaire, and was modelled upon 
Lacordaire’s Parisian quarante-huitard newspaper l'Ere 
nouvelle.%* In the early issues quotations from the speeches 
of democratic priests appeared frequently: “Le travailleur 
de la société moderne réalisera la famille de Nazareth” and 
“C'est Jésus-Christ qui est venu révéler au monde le dogme 


33 This was the perception of an article in the Marseilles journal, La voix 
du peuple, November 29, 1849, in which the message of the “vrai” Saint 
Paul was likened to that of the socialist Louis Blanc and reference was 
made to the ceremony in Nîmes and those who considered Christ to be 
“le gardien de leur coffre-fort, le portier de leur château, le policeman qui 
écarte de leurs fêtes et de leurs orgies les murmures des passants affamés.” 


34 Archives de la Ville de Nîmes, M.200.I1.11. 


35 His biographers are A. Vailhe, Vie de P. Emmanuel d’Alzon, Paris, n.d., 
and G. Dupré, Formation et rayonnement d'une personnalité catholique 
au XIX? siècle: Le père Emmanuel d’Alzon (1810-1880), Aix-en-Provence, 
1965. 


sacré de l'Egalité.”?7 It also reprinted a speech by the future 
Archbishop of Paris in which a familiar topos appeared: 
“C'est Jésus-Christ qui a affranchi le monde, qui a brisé le 
joug de l'esclavage ... qui par l’affranchissement de 
l'homme, a preparé l'affranchissement des peuples.” The 
journal gave a detailed and favorable exposition of the 
principles of Christian socialism as propounded by Philippe 
Buchez and attempted to re-establish the alliance between 
progressive Protestants and Catholics of the town. Vig- 
orously opposed to the “state monopoly” of education, it 
put a low priority on this issue when it urged Catholics to 
vote against the candidate of the parti catholique, Louis- 
Napoléon, in the presidential election of December 1848. 
Its choice was Cavaignac, a Protestant committed to a pol- 
icy of moderate Republicanism. This choice takes on more 
meaning when it is realized that only one bishop in France 
openly supported Cavaignac in this crucial election.” 
When one searches for visual equivalents for the dis- 
course that filled the pages of this provincial journal during 
its short life, it is the figure of the “Christ-Républicain” that 
comes readily to mind. In a lithograph of 1848 entitled 
République universelle, démocratique et sociale, citizens of 
all nations and members of all social classes march arm in 
arm past the discarded symbols of monarchy, while Christ 
gives his blessing to the scene of social harmony below (Fig. 
6). Another, less sophisticated lithograph depicting the 
Republican deity of 1848 condenses reams of cheap news- 
print into a single image (Fig. 7). The Republican Christ is 
flanked by two angels, above whom we read the words 
“liberté” and “égalité,” while he crushes underfoot the sym- 
bols of monarchy and the chains of slavery. The genesis of 
this image is interesting. Although the print was executed 
to commemorate the birth of the Second Republic, its pro- 
totype dates ten to twelve years earlier. Among the projects 
conceived by liberal Catholics in the circle of Buchez in the 
1830's was an atelier that would produce religious imagery 
with a progressive social message to compete with the con- 
servative imagery printed at Epinal. The project was never 
realized because the trained artists in the group soon dis- 
persed, but an example of one of the first efforts has sur- 
vived. In his papers, Hyacinthe Besson — a painter who 
became a Dominican monk and follower of Lacordaire — 
left behind a drawing from the period 1835 to 1837 that he 
executed for the project. His image can be studied in one 


36 G. Dupré, 109-117, for the circumstances behind the journal. 


37 April 6, 1848. Quotations are from an address by the democratic priest 
abbe Gabriel. 


38 March 21, 1848. 
# Price, 208-245, analyzes the significance of this election. 


4 For an account of the project and a detailed description of Besson’s 
drawing, E. Cartier, Le R.P. Hyacinthe Besson, sa vie et ses lettres, 1, 
Paris, 1865, 33-34. 


of the versions that was published later as popular engrav- 
ings (Fig. 8)."! The most significant difference between the 
image from the school of Buchez and the lithograph cele- 
brating the events of 1848 is the addition of the trampled 
emblems of monarchy and the text which proclaims that 
Chr:st has freed “l'humanité de l'esclavage." 

Taus, in 1848 when liberal Catholics in Nimes and read- 
ers of La liberté pour tous repeated the hallowed incan- 
tations “the equality of men before God” and “Christ put 
an end to slavery,” they had a small repertory of visual 
examples against which to match their words. And they 
would have been predisposed to perceive Flandrin’s image 
witk its ostensible egalitarian sentiments as a representation 
on a higher level of the popular image of the Republican 
from Galilee. 

It is difficult to estimate with any precision the size of 
the group in the town for which d’Alzon’s journal spoke, 
but it obviously represented a sizeable minority. Writing 
of this faction, which it called “le club Catholico-Montag- 
narc” in April 1849, the Legitimist paper declared that “dé- 
cidémnent la petite église prospère, et marche de succès en 
succès.” The results of the presidential election of December 
1848, however, provide a rough approximation of the 
alignment of forces in the town. The combined vote for 
Cavaignac, the avowed Republican candidate and the 
choice of d’Alzon’s journal, and Ledru-Rollin, the repre- 
sentative of the Left, was thirty-seven percent of the total.” 
It is evident that those in control of the town at this volatile 
period were obliged to pay close attention to this element 
of the population and would have been unwise to provoke 
its antagonism unnecessarily. 

With these factors in mind, the functions which Flan- 
drin’s mural served become more explicit. The idealized 
mode of depiction, its suggestion of both temporal and 
atemporal concerns, and the ambivalence in the message 
of Paul on human equality made the painting acceptable 
to various groups on the political spectrum. As the figure 
of the slave could be read as either in the process of lib- 
eration or submission, so too could the prostrate figure of 
the king be interpreted as either in the act of renouncing 
his prerogatives or of offering them to a more powerful 
monarch, thereby preserving the principle of hierarchy. 
Those such as d’Alzon still sympathetic to the tarnished 
ideals of the Republic could have found little objectionable 
in the representation of platitudes from their own everyday 
discourse and polemics; at the same time, the painting is 
one that the Legitimists in power were able to embrace and 
to commandeer to serve their own ends. Both the Bishop 
and the Vicar, despite their opposed views on the social 
problem, could not but have given their full endorsement 
to the content of the image. The work, with its binary struc- 
ture, functioned as a symbolic mediation, one that estab- 


41 This version appeared in a popular tract in 1848 entitled Prenez et 
lisez. A number of variants on the theme were also in circulation this 
year. 


42 Election results published in La liberté pour tous, December 17, 1848. 
Price, 237, briefly discusses the complexities of the situation in Nimes. 
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6 E Sorrière, République universelle, démocratique et sociale, 
lithograph, 1848. Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, Cabinet des 
Estampes, Coll. de Vinck (photo: B.N.) 


7 H. Jannin, Paix 
du monde entier, 
lithograph, 1848. 
Paris, Biblio- 
thèque Nationale, 
Cabinet des 
Estampes, Coll. 
de Vinck (photo: 
B.N.) 


lished an equilibrium between different sides in the pro- 
tracted ideological struggle in which the town was caught.“ 

The mediative function of this painting might be further 
analyzed by borrowing a distinction from the philosophy 
of language. Flandrin's image can be construed as a fusion 
of two quite disparate “speech acts,” or propositions that 
perform specific actions within their discursive contexts. 
The painting simultaneously represents statements that 


43 In this regard it served a mediative function analogous to that of totemic 
systems described by structural anthropologists such as E. Leach, Culture 
and Communication. The Logic By Which Symbols Are Connected, Cam- 
bridge, 1976, 71-75. 
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8 Anon., The 
Buchezian Christ, 
from Prenez et 
Lisez, 1848. Paris, 
Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Cabi- 


net des Estampes, 
Coll. de Vinck 
(photo: B.N.) 


perform “descriptive” functions, or assert states of histor- 
ical fact, and ones that serve an “evaluative” function, or 
make subjective assertions of value: one sort of statement 
declares what “is” or “was” the case, while the other asserts 
what “ought” to be the state of affairs.# Thus, when con- 
servatives during the period used the topoi “Christ a mis 
fin à l'esclavage” and “L'égalité des hommes devant Dieu,” 
they generally performed acts of the first type. Underlying 
these assertions was the rationale that since the proposi- 
tions were already faits accomplis no further action was 
required or desirable. Liberals, on the other hand, tended 
to utilize the claims as “ought” statements, or prescriptions 
for a normative state yet to come. It is likely that most who 
viewed the mural of Flandrin or uttered the locutions that 
it embodies, failed to make the distinction between these 
two orders of conceptually incompatible language acts. This 
confusion, of course, is precisely one of the factors that 
made the work well suited to its function of mediation. But 
this interpretation still does not answer the difficult ques- 
tion of whether the painter himself perceived the basic dif- 
ferences in kind in the assertions illustrated by his work. 
Nor does it resolve the problem of the origin or impetus 
for the change in the programme. 


An attempt to determine Flandrin’s role in the formu- 
lation of the image must immediately address two prob- 


% The conceptual distinction is discussed cogently by J. Searle, Speech 
Acts, London, 1968, 175-77. 

4S The decorative programme for the choir of Strasbourg Cathedral for 
which Flandrin received the commission in 1855. Published in J. Klotz, 
Gustave Klotz (1810-1880), Strasbourg, 1965, 374-75. 





lems. The first concerns how much autonomy artists had 
in projects of this type; the other pertains to the attitude 
Flandrin himself brought to this kind of commission. In 
general, for programmatic religious commissions in the 
nineteenth century the painter was not asked to be “crea- 
tive” in the sense of inventing an original composition, pro- 
gramme, or new iconography. Instead, the desideratum was 
cooperation. He was expected to work closely with the 
architect, the functionaries who administered the project, 
the ecclesiastical authorities and the decorative painter with 
whom he collaborated. Unfortunately, few documents sur- 
vive to provide us with models of the interactive process 
or even for the chain of command on these projects. We 
possess one written programme for which Flandrin received 
the commission, but since he was never able actually to 
undertake it, we cannot judge how much leeway he would 
have been given.* As a rule, elaboration of details was the 
result of informal discussion among the interested parties 
and it went unrecorded. However, we do know from his 
correspondence with Questel on a subsequent commission 
that Flandrin took a passive stance in the composition for 
a mural project in another church. Responding in 1854 to 
Questel’s request for a “programme” for his painting des- 
tined for the central apse of St.-Martin d’Ainay in Lyon, 
he sent two perfunctory sketches and indicated that he was 
willing to undertake whichever composition the architect 
preferred.% Regardless of the apparent obsequiousness 
shown by Flandrin in this particular instance, he remains 
the individual most likely to have proposed the new theme 
for the mural. Questel, of course, is certainly a possible 
candidate, but we have few biographical details that would 
establish his motivation. On the other hand, we know a 
great deal more concerning Flandrin’s life and social views. 

Flandrin was one of seven children born to a lower mid- 
dle-class family in Lyon. He had an adolescence provided 
with little of the security and material comfort of bourgeois 
life and, when he began his study at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in 1829, he endured poverty as grinding as that of any 
bohemian artist during the century. After he won the Prix 
de Rome and went on to remarkable success as an aca- 
demician, his life became a moral paradigm, in the mythol- 
ogy of the period, for the rewards earned by talent and 
industry. As a result of his background, however, his sym- 
pathy for the lower classes remained with him long after 
his own embourgeoisement. In November 1831, while he 
was a student in Paris, the first violent rebellion of the can- 
uts broke out in Lyon. The following January he wrote an 
emotional letter expressing his support for the workers’ 
cause and his belief that “le peuple” would inevitably 
triumph over their oppressors.” His populist sympathies 
are seen in other letters, such as one from Rome in 1833 in 
which he drew a clear distinction between the elevated 
appearance of the monks of the city, who were “des pay- 


46 “Je m'y soumettrai et tâcherai de mettre ma part dans le caractère des 
figures.” Delaborde, 413-414, facsimile letter. Flandrin began this mural 
at Lyon in 1855. 


7 Ibid., 161-62. 


sans ou des hommes du peuple,” and the homeliness of the 
bourgeoisie.“ Other letters of the same period reveal that 
he was in basic accord with the attempts of Lamennais, 
Lacerdaire, and other members of the neo-Catholic move- 
ment to make the Church responsive to the problems 
bese:ting modern society. Thus, his involvement with the 
idea's of social Catholicism was roughly contemporaneous 
with that of d’Alzon. 

After his return from Rome in 1838, Flandrin secured the 
first of a series of mural commissions that were to occupy 
him for the rest of his life, and in 1843 he married into an 
established bourgeois family. Unfortunately, little infor- 
mation exists concerning his political views from this date 
until the end of 1848. We know that Delaborde, an ultra- 
conservative who edited and published his correspondence 
after his death, excised objectionable political content, and 
omitted entirely all letters from the critical period between 
December 1847 and October 1848. This hiatus probably 
speaks a great deal for Flandrin’s political views during the 
early months of the Second Republic. What is important 
is that Flandrin was still firmly committed to the Second 
Republic, the constitution, and the idea of universal suf- 
frage at the end of 1848. From a letter written in Nimes in 
December, but not in the version published by Delaborde, 
we learn that in the presidential election that month he 
voted for Cavaignac, a choice that aligned him with the 
politics of La liberté pour tous and put his allegiance to 
moderate Republicanism above the interests of his religion 
as they were represented in the Catholic press and from the 
pulpit °° 

One of the important projects sponsored by the new 
regime in 1848 was the contest for the image of the Repub- 
lic. After the initial stage of the competition, the group of 
artists was cut to twenty who were asked to submit finished 
paintings for a final round of competition. Flandrin’s sketch 
ranked first among those selected for the final stage (Fig. 
9). The sketches were identified only by number during the 
judging, but his style was so distinctive that his entry would 
have been immediately recognizable to any sophisticated 
viewer." Thus, one reason for its high position may have 
been the known political sympathies of the artist; another 
was undoubtedly its emblematic boldness of execution, 
immediate legibility, and radical simplification of detail. In 
these three factors it bears a striking resemblance to his 
image of Christ at Nimes. From what we know of his sym- 
pathies, then, Flandrin may have viewed his mural as a 
sacred counterpart to his secular image of the Republic, as 


#8 Jbic., 205. 


4 C, Tisseur, ‘Lettres d'Hippolyte Flandrin,” Revue du Lyonnais, v, 1888, 
348, and vi, 1888, 55. These references were omitted in Delaborde’s edi- 
tion of the correspondence. The letters were written to a friend active in 
the causes of liberal Catholicism. See E. Hardouin-Fugier, “Jean-Louis 
Lacuria, élève d'Ingres, ami d'Hippolyte Flandrin,” Bulletin du Musée 
Ingres. No. 40, December, 1976, 9-20. 
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9 H. Flandrin, Image of the Republic, oil sketch, 1848. Private 
collection (photo: Bulloz) 


representing Christ as Republican or at least as the sponsor 
of the new Republic. 

Apart from its context and discursive content, the way 
his image is rendered offers further insight into the artist's 
intentions. What is striking is that the figure of Christ con- 
tains little suggestion of the severity, aggressiveness, and 
ferocity that the Legitimist faction wished to read into it. 
The relaxed, slightly catenary attitude of the arms, the slow 
curves of the drapery folds, and the attitude of accessibility 
implied by the pose undercut the immobility and distance 
of the figure. Whatever verbal directives or suggestions 
Flandrin may have received from those in power regarding 
the demeanor of Christ, his treatment seems at odds with 
their wishes. 

Given Flandrin’s sympathies, one can imagine a hypo- 


5 Delaborde, 371-73. He omits Flandrin's remark about his choice in the 
presidential election. The unpublished letter is in the Archives Nationales, 
Archives Privés, Fonds Baltard, 332.AP.13. 


5! Flandrin's sketch is reproduced by A. Boime, “The Second Republic's 
Contest for the Figure of the Republic,” Art Bulletin, im, 1971, 69. 
Flandrin withdrew from the contest on July 1, 1848 and the final round 
cf competition was never held. 
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10 A. Scheffer, Le Christ, oil on canvas, 184 x 248cm. Amster- 
dam, Fodor Museum (photo: Stedelijk Museum) 


thetical scenario in which he presented to Questel his idea 
to illustrate the message of Paul on human equality.*? The 
architect would have of necessity consulted with the appro- 
priate officials in the local government and with the eccle- 
siastical authorities concerned with the project. There was 
probably resistance at first to this innovation in iconog- 
raphy and the intrusion of contemporary concerns into the 
sanctuary of the new church, but after mature reflection 
upon the image, the political climate, and the strategic util- 
ity of the mural, it was found more than acceptable. 

No direct prototype exists for Flandrin’s work, but there 
is one important precedent with respect to theme and com- 
position that must be mentioned. Ary Scheffer sent a paint- 
ing to the Salon of 1837 that was probably the most con- 
troversial work exhibited that year (Fig. 10).% In its 
engraved form it became one of the best-known and widely 
distributed images of the “Christ humanitaire” during the 
century. As an explanation of the picture, simply entitled 
Le Christ when exhibited, the Salon catalogue quoted a 
passage from Luke (4:18-19): “Je suis venu pour guérir ceux 
qui ont le coeur brisé et pour annoncer aux captifs leur 
délivrance; pour mettre en liberté ceux qui sont brisés sous 
leurs fers.” The painting that illustrates this text is an unu- 
sual translation into paint of the nebulous assertion that 
“Christ put an end to slavery,” and one that gives a broad 


52 No preliminary studies have been found for this mural which Flandrin 
might have shown to Questel or from which one might study the evolution 
of the design. I thank Mme. C. Cambas-Lanvin for permission to consult 
her unpublished thesis at the Ecole du Louvre, “Catalogue des oeuvres 
d'Hippolyte Flandrin (et documents comparatifs avec son frère Paul),” 
December, 1967. Several studies exist, however, for individual figures, in 
public and private collections, and a finished oil study for the entire com- 
position is reproduced in the exh. cat., Les peintres de l'âme. Art lyonnais 
du XIX® siècle, Musée des Beaux-Arts, Lyon, 1981, 148. 


53 Fodor Museum, Amsterdam, Inv. No. A2059; a copy by Scheffer exists 
in the Ary Scheffer Museum, Dordrecht. 


54 Engraved by Henriquel-Dupont in 1842, published by Goupil. 


interpretation to the topos. In the center of the symmetrical 
composition Christ sits framed by an assemblage of per- 
sonages who represent the dual aspects of the biblical quo- 
tation: the woebegotten on the left who have been offered 
consolation for their sorrows, and, opposing them, those 
who have been or ought to be freed from various forms of 
servitude. The liberated — a slave from antiquity, a medi- 
eval serf, and a fighter for Greek independence — occupy 
one plane, while two foreground figures, in another focal 
plane, still await their freedom. The nude figure repre- 
senting Poland has his chains broken dramatically, but only 
in the release of death, while the African slave holds out 
his fetters in anticipation. The formal, didactic division into 
areas representing past and present, or into “is” and “ought” 
sections, was, of course, elided in Flandrin’s representation. 
This painting, known variously during the century as Le 
Christ consolateur or Le Christ liberateur, depending upon 
which aspect of the message was being stressed, might be 
considered a Protestant version of the social gospel. Schef- 
fer — a Protestant from Dordrecht and a Carbonaro during 
the Restoration — was one of the artists most active in 
liberal politics during the twenties and thirties in France." 
As an abolitionist and a champion of Poland and Ireland 
in their struggles against foreign domination, he was allied 
with liberal Catholics influenced by Lamennais and with 
Athanase Coquerel, one of the most important Protestant 
clergymen of the century. It was Coquerel in fact who sup- 
plied the biblical quotation that accompanied Scheffer's 
painting.% Scheffer, as the leading Protestant artist in 
France, was popular in Nîmes, and engravings of his 
humanitarian Christ were probably well known to pro- 
gressive and Republican circles in the town.” Thus, a sub- 
stantial part of the populace was provided with an image 
against which to match and judge that of Flandrin. 
Scheffer's picture received a mixed reception from Salon 
critics. It was scorned by anti-clerical writers on the left as 
well as by advocates of “l'art pour l'art” such as Théophile 
Gautier who found it too “sociale, palingénésique et con- 
stitutionelle.’’** But these were just the qualities admired by 
one of the most articulate critics to write about the Salon 
that year. The remarkable review came from the pen of an 
architect who was an active member of the circle of Buchez. 
In this manifesto for a social art, which appeared in a jour- 
nal run by Buchez, it was stressed that Scheffer's painting 
was an “oeuvre d’enseignement” which ought to guide con- 


55 M. Kolb, Ary Scheffer et son temps, 1795-1858, Paris, 1937, 85-106, 
134-150, discusses Scheffer’s political activities. 


56 Ibid., 211-12, reproduces a letter of Scheffer thanking Coquerel for his 
help and giving him a copy of the engraving after the work. 


57 Athanase-Josué Coquerel, son of the famous Protestant minister, was 
himself a minister in the Reformed Church in Nimes during the 1840's, 
before leaving for Paris in February, 1848. He was a friend of Scheffer 
and greatly interested in the visual arts, writing studies of several painters. 
Jules Canonge, an important literary figure in Nimes, owned a pencil copy 
(undated) of the painting with a dedication by Scheffer. See J. Claparède, 
Dessins de la collection Alfred Bruyas et autres dessins des XIX? et XX® 
siécles; Musée Fabre, Montpellier, Paris, 1962, No. 253. 


58 “Salon de 1837,” La Presse, March 11, 1837. 





11 Y. Vibert, Le bien et le mal, engraving, after a painting by 
V. Orsel. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Cabinet des Estampes 
(photo: B.N.) 





12 V, Vibert, Le bien et le mal, upper section, engraving, after 
a painting by V. Orsel. Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, Cabinet 
des istampes (photo: B.N.) 


5 A Piel, “Salon de 1837,” L'Européen, 11, August 1837. The author soon 
becane a Dominican monk in emulation of Lacordaire. 


60 F 3owman (as in note 6), 158, discusses the transformation. 


61 L'Almanach du mois, November, 1844, 361. 
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temporary artists in their choice of subjects. 

Flandrin was acquainted with Scheffer and was without 
doubt quite familiar with both his painting and the con- 
troversy that surrounded it. He would have known that 
among progressive Catholics it was perceived as a model 
for the proper course for Christian art. Therefore, it is not 
inappropriate to find an inspiration from the work in both 
the theme and the composition of Flandrin's mural. 

The variety of figures on the right half of Scheffer's pic- 
ture demonstrates the latitude of meaning possible for the 
generic term “esclavage” at the time. It was during the late 
1830's that a major shift in connotations occurred, and it 
came to include by implication the impoverished and 
underpaid, who while not technically in bondage, were, 
nonetheless, victims of economic servitude.® In 1839, 
Lamennais, a man whom Scheffer greatly admired, pub- 
lished his controversial essay De l'esclavage moderne, in 
which the principal topic was economic bondage. Poverty 
and economic exploitation were proclaimed to be the prin- 
cipal forms of slavery in the modern era, and the essential 
differences between the ancient and modern versions of the 
practice were maintained to be purely formal. Among the 
many examples of this claim in the 1840's is one found in 
a journal edited by the prominent art critic Charles Blanc. 
An article of 1844 commented that although the July Mon- 
archy’s proposals to abolish slavery were laudable, it 
refused to destroy “cet autre esclavage bien pire ... qui est 
celui des classes ouvrières!” In the discourse of the Four- 
ierists and Saint-Simonians one also finds the comparison 
made frequently between the ancient and modern forms of 
slavery. We read, for instance, in an 1844 issue of Démo- 
cratie pacifique an address to the clergy of France in which 
“le salariat” and “le prolétariat” are deemed the “derniers 
vestiges de l'esclavage antique.”® Thus, in the period 
between Scheffer's painting and Flandrin’s mural the meta- 
phorical implications for the concept of slavery were con- 
siderably expanded. Both Flandrin and the various groups 
of the town of Nimes would have been quite aware of the 
multiple associations carried by the image of the black slave 
in the apse of their new church. 

The painting of Scheffer, while paying homage to the 
idea of the humanitarian Christ, is itself a conscious 
reworking of a still earlier important religious painting of 
the 1830's. When Victor Orsel, one of the leading French 
Pre-Raphaelites, exhibited his Le bien et le mal at the Salon 
of 1833, it excited much critical attention. This work, after 
which a painstaking engraving was made, is a milestone in 
the attempted revival of religious art based on traditional 
prototypes (Fig. 11). It consists of a number of interrelated 
vignettes grouped around a motif of simple dichotomy. The 
dénouement of the narrative is located in the lunette rep- 
resenting the Last Judgment. It is this painted “tympanum,” 
after which a separate engraving was made, that is quoted 
in Scheffer's painting exhibited four years later (Fig. 12). 


& A. Colin, “Le clergé et la politique,” reprinted in Les dogmes, le clergé 
et l'état, Paris, 1844, 33. 


63 A. Périn, Oeuvres diverses de Victor Orsel (1795-1850), 1, Paris, 71, 
notes Scheffer's “hommage” to Orsel. 
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The most significant difference between the two works is 
that one depicts Christ as king, dispensing justice in a tran- 
scendental realm, while the other represents him as an 
immanent presence in man’s terrestrial struggles. The 
polarity between the concept of Christ’s divinity and 
humanity is, of course, as old as Christian theology itself, 
but the distinction is one that assumed a new ideological 
dimension in the nineteenth century. 

Just as Scheffer’s depiction of Christ is related to his polit- 
ical views, so too is that of Orsel, a man with a profoundly 
conservative outlook. Orsel was adamantly opposed to 
attempts to humanize Christ or to bring “Christian” prin- 
ciples into the socio-economic order. This led him to con- 
demn the idea of workers’ associations and to oppose such 
things as the construction of railroads which he considered 
carriers of subversive ideas.“ Regardless of his opposition 
to the ideas of liberal Catholicism, he, nonetheless, had no 
difficulty summoning up in one sentence two prominent 
clichés in a homily he delivered in 1839: “Le Christianisme 
est l'institution la plus libérale: il donne liberté entière de 
faire le bien; il abolit l'esclavage et établit l'égalité entre les 
hommes." 

Flandrin was quite familiar with this and other works by 
Orsel, an artist with whom he was frequently compared in 
the nineteenth century. His correspondence registers his 
continued interest in the paintings of this fellow artist from 
Lyon, and one of his closest friends was employed as an 
assistant to Orsel during the 1830's. Another of Flandrin’s 
friends, Victor Vibert, dedicated much of his artistic career 
to the execution of the large-scale, exacting engraving of 
Orsel’s then famous, but now forgotten, painting.“ Thus, 
the influence of Orsel’s work upon Flandrin’s image is more 
than hypothetical. But, while indebted to Orsel’s example 
for the figure of Christ, his painting attempts to occupy 
that ambiguous middle ground between the abstraction, 
hieratic stiffness, and atemporality of Orsel’s representa- 
tion of the “Christ-roi” and the specificity and naturalism 
in Scheffer’s “Christ humanitaire.” 


One of the most important decorative projects begun in 
1848 was that in Jakob Ignaz Hittorff's new basilican church 
of St.-Vincent-de-Paul in Paris, a monument intended to 
recapture the splendor of the Early Christian basilicas of 
Rome. During the 1840's a series of prominent painters, 
including Ingres and Ary Scheffer, accepted and subse- 


ó Ibid., passim, reproduces notes for various addresses Orsel made at 
regular weekly gatherings of a circle of friends. 

65 Ibid., fascicle 2, 2. 

6 On the importance of the engraving and the example of Orsel, see E.- 
C. Martin-Daussigny, Eloge de Victor Vibert, Lyon, 1860, 9-10. Flandrin 
and Vibert shared their enthusiasm for the Italian Primitives while they 
were both students at the French Academy at Rome in 1833. 


67 The artists involved in the commission are discussed by L. Ewals, “Les 
peintures murales de l'église de Saint-Vincent-de-Paul; histoire d'une com- 
mande,” Bulletin du Musée Ingres, No. 45, July, 1980, 35-43, but the 
account is incomplete since the author had not consulted Hittorff's register 
of correspondence on the project in the Bibliothéque Historique de la Ville 
de Paris (hereafter B.H.V.P.), mss C.P. 3636. 


quently rejected the commission for the mural decoration 
of the church, something that provided a continual topic 
of conversation for the various art journals of the day.‘ 
Flandrin received his first invitation to undertake the pres- 
tigious project in December 1846, but declined for fear of 
offending Ingres who had renounced the commission in a 
characteristically irascible manner.“ The commission was 
once again offered to Flandrin during the early months of 
the Second Republic; significantly, the offer came from the 
Republican Mayor of Paris. This time Flandrin accepted, 
but out of deference to Francois Picot, who was charged 
with the project before the new government came to power, 
he decided to undertake only part of the decoration. In July 
1848, Flandrin agreed to execute the murals in the frieze- 
like space that runs around the nave, and Picot undertook 
the decoration of the choir and semi-cupola of the church 
(Fig. 13). At this time Hittorff insisted that the two painters 
work together closely to create a stylistic unity in their 
respective parts of the decoration.” Therefore, Flandrin had 
probably seen Picot’s preliminary sketches or at least dis- 
cussed the project with the painter before departing for 
Nimes to begin his own work in an analogous location. A 
comparison between the apse mural by Picot (Fig. 14) and 
that at St.-Paul at Nimes points up the singularity of Flan- 
drin’s rendition and further articulates the field of possi- 
bilities within which it was created. 

From the correspondence of Hittorff we learn that as early 
as 1843, the architect had expressed his opposition to an 
image of a “Christ au milieu des hommes” for a relief on 
the porch of the church, maintaining that “le Christ ne 
marche pas sur la terre, mais il plane au-dessus du globe.”” 
Following a similar prescription, the image of Christ cre- 
ated by Picot is far more stern, authoritarian, and men- 
acing than anything Flandrin ever imagined. The hier- 
archical scaling is also carried further than that of any 
painting executed previously during the century. Picot’s 
mural is obviously one that would have coincided with the 
views of the Mayor and the Bishop of Nimes far better than 
Flandrin’s. There is no hint of egalitarian or quarante-hui- 
tard sentiments in this representation, although they cer- 
tainly would not have been inappropriate since Saint Vin- 
cent-de-Paul, the lilliputian figure at the base of the colossal 
throne, was famous for his work with galley slaves and 
had himself been enslaved in North Africa. When the mural 
of Picot was unveiled in July 1853, a point when the Second 


6 Although Ingres officially renounced the commission in a letter to the 
Prefect on March 10, 1847, his decision was well known some months 
before among his students and the parties involved in the project. 
 B.H.V.P., mss C.P. 3636. Letter from Hittorff to Picot dated July 3, 
1848. The architect said that there was not a minute to lose in providing 
sketches for the project. 

7” B.H.V.P., mss C.P. 3636. Letter of Hittorff to the sculptor Farochon dated 
July 8, 1843. The issue was a plaster sketch for the relief above the main 
portal which the sculptor had submitted for approval. 

A B.H.V.P., mss C.P. 3636. Letter of Hittorff to Picot dated August 14, 
1848 suggested sources which the painter should consult for his 
composition. 
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13 Interior view, Church of St.-Vincent-de-Paul, Paris, decora- 
tior: completed 1853 (photo: R. Viollet) 


Empire was solidly in place, it became a fitting symbol for 
the imperial reign of Napoléon III, one as apt as Flandrin's 
was for the ill-starred Second Republic. 

That the ideological implications in the decoration of this 
Parisian church were clearly perceived by many can be 
gathered from two reviews that appeared shortly after it 
was opened for public scrutiny. The first is by Charles Len- 
ormant, a man who had a distinguished career as an 
archaeologist and art critic, and was an early champion of 
the art of Victor Orsel. After attacking the advocates of 
color as “les socialistes de la peinture,” he proceeded to 
express his serious reservations about the insidious dem- 
ocratic implications in Flandrin’s share of the decoration. 
His complaint was not with the style, but the leveling ten- 
dencies he perceived in sections of the mural decoration (Fig. 
15) where both royalty and members of the common herd 
were intermixed with little trace of the proper hierarchical 
distinctions. He generously concluded that this must have 
been unpremeditated since a man like Flandrin could not 
purposely have had “l'intention de flatter un préjugé vul- 
gaire.””? The second article was published in Lyon by Claire 
Tisseur, a militant Republican journalist and art critic. He 
toc both praised the style of Flandrin’s murals and found 
fault with the ordering principle in the long processions of 
saints — but on radically opposed principles. The separation 
of the figures into twelve distinct divisions and the ten- 
dency to group royal personages together suggested a hier- 
archical bias that was fundamentally un-Christian: “J'avais 
cru jusqu'ici que les distinctions du monde s’effacaient dans 


72 “Souvenirs du Salon. M. Picot et M. Flandrin à Saint-Vincent-de-Paul,” 
Le Correspondant, August 25, 1853, 20. 

78 “Les artistes lyonnais à Paris,” Revue du Lyonnais, vu, 1853, 482. 

7 E. Hardouin-Fugier, “L’autoportrait de Jean-Baptiste Frénet, 1842,” Bul- 
letin des musées et monuments lyonnais, v, 2, 1976, 415-428, and idem, 
“Dix gravures de Jean-Baptiste Frénet; Le crypte de Sainte-Blandine,” Bul- 
letin Ges musées et monuments lyonnais, vi, 1, 1977, 1-7, discusses the 


14 F Picot, apse mural, Church of St.-Vincent-de-Paul, Paris, 
completed 1853 


la hiérarchie céleste et je ne sache pas ... que l'église ait 
consacré d'hommage ou d'office spécial aux princes et aux 
puissants de la terre.” Tisseur's view of Picot's mural can 
easily be imagined. These critical responses again clearly 
delineate the conflicting demands pervading France as a 
whole — ones that Flandrin's mural at Nimes was attempt- 
ing to bridge. 

One final project contemporaneous with that of Flandrin 
puts his image at Nimes in greater relief and further illu- 
minates the ideological conflict that surrounded it. During 
the period 1848 to 1849, another student of Ingres, Jean- 
Baptiste Frénet, executed a series of ten fresco paintings in 
the crypt of the church of St.-Martin-d’Ainay at Lyon. 
These obscure murals, which were paid for and commis- 
sioned by the curé of the church, soon became a major topic 
of discussion at the Commission des monuments histo- 
riques in Paris where a successful campaign was launched 
to have them removed. Although there was a jurisdictional 
dispute involved — a matter of who had the right to under- 
take “restoration” in a historical monument — the real 
reason for the controversy was the objectionable political 
content that was contained in them. It has been shown that 
four of the scenes, representing events from the New Tes- 
tament, were clearly intended as recognizable references to 
the revolutionary ideas found in Lamennais’s commentar- 
ies to his widely circulated Evangiles of 1846.” In the typo- 
logical symbolism of the book, the Resurrection of Lazarus, 
for example, one of the scenes depicted in the crypt, was 
a prefiguration of the rising of the masses. The central 


politics of the artist and the political message in the murals. The author, 
however, did not utilize the extensive documentation in the Archives, 
C.M.H., dossier 1112, where the relevant dates for the project and the 
responsibility for its removal can be traced. 


75 See F de Lamennais, Les Evangiles, Paris, 1846, 398, for the commen- 
tary on the Raising of Lazarus in John 9. At the time of the publication 
of this book, the politics of Lamennais had moved far to the left of that 
of his colleagues in the 1830's and that of Flandrin. 
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15 H. Flandrin, mural, Church of St.-Vincent-de-Paul, Paris. 
completed 1853 (photo: Caisse Nationale des Monuments 
Historiques) 


16 J. Frénet, 
Le Christ 
libérateur de 
tout esclavage, 
etching, 
reproduced in 
Revue du 
Lyonnais, 1855 





7 A.M., "Crypte de Sainte-Blandine dans l'église d’Ainay,” Revue du 
Lyonnais, x, 1855, 341. The article describes the image as Le Christ lib- 
érateur de tout esclavage. 

7 C.M.H., dossier 1112. The report from A.Louvier, architect of the 


Départment du Rhéne, defending the project is dated December 10, 1850. 
Lenormant's report citing the opinion of Questel is dated November 28, 


mural in the programme, after which we have the artist's 
etching, was a depiction of Le Christ libérateur de tout 
esclavage (Fig. 16), an image rendered in a deliberately 
primitivizing style that the artist believed consonant with 
the social message of the primitive church. 

Frénet was widely known in Lyon as an eccentric radical 
Republican, and was part of a group associated with the 
journal Le 24 février, founded by Claire Tisseur in 1848. It 
was another journal with Republican sympathies that pub- 
lished an article in 1855 praising Frénet’s project and repro- 
duced his etching of the Christ libérateur, describing it as 
“cette puissance souveraine qui venait se substituer, d'au- 
torité, à toutes les oppressions humaines.” 

In 1850 the architect of the département de‘ended Fré- 
net's paintings as perfectly appropriate to their location and 
testified to the artistic credentials of the painter, but this 
did not prevent the Commission des monuments histo- 
riques from recommending to the Minister of ‘he Interior 
in November 1853 that they be scraped from the walls. 
What is most significant about the report is that its author 
was Charles Lenormant and the opinion it transmitted — 
that the murals were unacceptable since they had no rela- 
tion to the style of the building — was that of Charles Ques- 
tel.” This incident demonstrates just how politicized reli- 
gious imagery was during the period Flandrin was at work 
in Nimes. It equally illustrates the precarious fortunes of a 
project lacking the mediative features contained in Flan- 
drin's image. Although the message in Frénet's project was 
thinly disguised, once decoded it had an explicitness of pur- 
pose that Flandrin’s mural strategically avoided. 

At this point we may have a better understanding of the 
fortuitous conjunction of circumstances that account for 
the uniqueness of Flandrin's image, yet at the same time 
make it eminently representative of larger issues pervading 
the whole of France. But the mediative aspects of the paint- 
ing should finally be related to another, more portentous 
historical mediation that occurred while Flandrin was at 
work on his project. The primary reason for the over- 
whelming success of Louis-Napoléon in the presidential 
election of December 1848 was the ambiguous and multi- 
farious symbolism of his name and his programme, one 
that evoked different responses according to class, profes- 
sion, religion, generation, and temperament. For conser- 
vatives, Louis-Napoléon represented a benign autocrator, 
who, following the imperial tradition of his uncle, would 
bring order to France and crush the anarchy among the 
masses; to Catholics he promised “freedom of education,” 
one of the most hotly debated issues of the 1840's; for the 
workers of France Bonapartist propaganda recalled the 
egalitarian promises and republican principles evinced by 
Napoleon I at St. Helena; and as author of L'extinction du 
paupérisme, he was able to pose as a socialist promising 


1853. In the correspondence with the parish over the matter, the Com- 
mission made its contribution of 25,000 francs to the restoration of the 
church contingent upon the removal of Frénet’s offensive murals. Len- 
ormant and Questel had been collaborators on several archaeological 
projects beginning in the late thirties. See G. Raulin (as in note 9), $3. 
How closely they shared political views is unknown. 


liberation from economic slavery.” Therefore, although 
Flandrin rejected Louis-Napoléon in 1848, and the sym- 
bolism he embodied, the content of his mural painting is 
a product of historical forces and social demands similar 
to those which brought “Napoléon-le-petit” to power.” 
Flandrin’s equivocal image, like that of Louis-Napoléon 
himself, standing for everything and nothing, is the residue 
on a monumental scale of the entangled social discourse 


78 See Price, 224-25, on the strategic and calculated ambiguity in the per- 
sona of Louis-Napoleon, My article “Eclecticism and Ideology in the July 
Monarchy: Jules-Claude Ziegler’s Vision of Christianity at the Made- 
leine,” Arts Magazine, May, 1982, discusses the ambivalent 
Catholics to the memory of Napoleon I in the late 1830's. That essay, in 
that it too considers a monumental religious mural project by another of 


and historical conditions of its time and place. 
Brown University 
Providence, RI 02912 
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“One Strangling Golden Hair”: Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s Lady Lilith 


Virginia M. Allen 


The cichotomy of good and evil, personified as benevolent 
and sinful female idols, forms a pervasive theme in the work 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. His Lady Lilith (Fig. 1), com- 
pleted at long last and delivered to his patron in the winter 
of 1868-69," illustrates the dark side of his dual iconogra- 
phy, and stands in sharp contrast to his Sibylla Palmifera. 
According to the ancient dualism of body and soul, Lilith 
stands for the body and, no doubt, sin; the Sibyl stands 
for the virtuous soul. Swinburne described the two paint- 
ings in precisely these terms in 1868: “Among the many 
great works of Mr. D. G. Rossetti I know of none greater 
than his two latest. These are the types of sensual beauty 
and spiritual, the siren and the siby1.”? 

Inscribed on the frame Rossetti designed for Lady Lilith 
is the sonnet of the same title that he wrote and published 
in his Poems of 1870, and again in 1881 with the title altered 
to Body's Beauty: 


Of Adam's first wife, Lilith, it is told 

(The witch he loved before the gift of Eve.) 

That, ere the snake's, her sweet tongue could deceive, 
And her enchanted hair was the first gold. 

And still she sits, young while the earth is old, 

And subtly of herself contemplative, 

Draws men to watch the bright web she can weave, 
Till heart and body and life are in its hold. 


Research for this article was supported in part by a summer stipend from 
the National Endowment for the Humanities. I am grateful to the Endow- 
ment for the opportunity to pursue Lady Lilith. 


1 Fennell, 7, No. 10, and 16, No. 24. Rossetti described the painting as 





1 Rossetti, Lady Lilith. Wilmington, Delaware Art Museum, 
Samuel and Mary Bancroft Collection (photo: Museum) 


almost complete in January 1868, and it was in Leyland’s hands in June 
1869. 


? A. Swinburne, with W. M. Rossetti, Notes on the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition, London, 1868, 46. Swinburne was discussing the “unexhibited 
paintings” of 1868. 
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The rose and poppy are her flowers; for where 

Is he not found, O Lilith, whom shed scent 

And soft-shed kisses and soft sleep shall snare? 

Lo! as that youth’s eyes burned at thine, so went 

Thy spell through him, and left his straight neck bent’ 
And round his heart one strangling golden hair.? 


Lilith, it would seem, is deadly as well as seductive. If 
not the first, she is certainly an early form of the erotic icon 
we now call the femme fatale, whose flowing hair became 
an essential part of the design style of Art Nouveau, and 
whose lethal charms were the primary subject of Symbolist 
art. 
Though Rossetti seems never to have used the phrase 
“femme fatale,” he clearly intended that meaning in this 
combination of painting and poem. In 1870 he wrote his 
friend Dr. Hake: 


You ask me about Lilith — I suppose referring to the 
Picture-sonnet. The picture is called Lady Lilith by rights 
(only I thought this would present a difficulty in print 
without paint to explain it), and represents a Modern 
Lilith combing out her abundant golden hair and gazing 
on herself in the glass with that complete self-absorption 
by whose fascination such natures draw others within 
their circle. The idea which you indicate (viz: of the per- 
ilous principle in the world being female from the first) 
is about the most essential meaning of the sonnet.‘ 


The artist seems to express here what many would have us 
believe is a neurotic obsession with the legendary hazards 
of female sexuality — the “perilous principle.” In his own 
words, he appears to corroborate such a view; even to 
anticipate Walter Pater’s oft-quoted eulogy of La Gio- 
conda, who was “older than the rocks among which she 
sits; like the vampire she has been dead many times, and 
learned all the secrets of the grave." f 

The history of the work suggests otherwise: that it was 
created at least as much in response to the psychological 
needs of the artist's audience as to his own. It is, after all, 
apparently Dr. Hake who suggested that the “perilous prin- 
ciple” has been forever female; Rossetti merely agreed. The 
creation of his deadly icon may have been inspired by his 
attitudes, conscious or unconscious, toward women, but 
these were attitudes widely shared among his contempo- 
raries, particularly his patrons, whom he was at pains to 
satisfy. 

Preceding Lilith are a group of works that provided 
sources for the development of his ideas, and some by him 
that illustrate the gradual emergence of Lilith's flowing hair 
as a symbol of the destructive power possessed by the 


3 D. G. Rossetti, 1897, 1, 16. The sonnet Sibylla Palmifera was similarly 
retitled Soul's Beauty in contrast to Body's Beauty. 


4D. G. Rossetti, 1965, 0, 850. 


SW. Pater, The Renaissance: Studies in Art and Poetry, London, 1873, 
125. 


6 For the fullest description of the folklore, see L. Ginsberg, The Legends 


femme fatale. She represents the New Woman, free of male 
control, scourge of the patriarchal Victorian family. In 
examining a select few of those earlier works together with 
Lilith herself it can be demonstrated that she incorporates 
the fears and fascination of Rossetti and his generation. 
Those fears were born of confrontation with the Women’s 
Emancipation Movement and the controversy over family 
planning in the 1860's. 

Rossetti’s choice of Lilith as subject for his icon implies 
that her personality traits were essential to the meaning of 
his work. According to legend, she was created with Adam 
from the same handful of dust, and, as his equal, refused 
to be subordinate to him. She left him to consort with 
demons; because she refused to return to Adam, her own 
demon-begot infants die daily, and she preys on the babies 
of others. She also visits men in their dreams and bewitches 
them.‘ 

There are far less obscure lethal females, such as Salome 
or Judith, from among whom Rossetti might have chosen, 
and who possess long literary and pictorial traditions, in 
“high” art as well as folklore. No such tradition exists for 
Lilith. Adam’s first wife, succubus, night demon, baby 
stealer, this creature lurked in the dark corners of the Euro- 
pean imagination throughout the Middle Ages, but made 
no forays into what might be called the “establishment” 
subject matter of commissioned art. She is equally rare in 
serious literature. 

Her first appearance there may be in Goethe's Faust, Part 
I (1810). The scene is Walpurgisnacht, toward the end of 
the play, and takes place as Faust and Mephistopheles arrive 
to join the Witches’ Sabbath on the Brocken, a peak in the 
Harz Mountains. Faust catches a glimpse of a golden-haired 
beauty in the distance, and demands to know: Who is she? 
That, replies Mephistopheles, is Lilith: Adam’s first wife. 
He continues: “Nimm’ dich in Acht vor ihren schénen 
Haaren,/vor diesem Schmuck, mit den sie einzig prangt! / 
Wenn sie damit den jungen Mann erlangt,/so lässt sie ihn 
so bald nicht wieder fahren.” 

Beware of her beautiful hair, her chief glory; if she catches 
a young man in it, she will not soon let him go. This short 
passage constitutes Lilith’s only appearance in the play, as 
well as an early manifestation in “high” art. Goethe utilized 
only one aspect of legendary Lilith in his drama, and the 
device of imprisoning hair appears to be his invention. He 
made no reference to her power over infants. 

Rossetti knew Goethe’s play from childhood, his brother 
William tells us, and produced a number of illustrations 
for it in his youth.’ None of these, however, included scenes 
of Walpurgisnacht. In fact, in the history of illustrations 
for Faust, such scenes are rare.° One of the few artists to 
depict the subject was Theodore von Holst, a painter much 


of the Jews, 7 vols., New York, 1956, index. 


7J, W. Goethe, Faust, Pts. 1 and n, ed. R. M. S. Hefner, H. Rehder, and 
W. P. Twaddell, Boston, 1954, 303. 


8 W. M. Rossetti, 123. 


? W. Vaughan, German Romanticism and English Art, New Haven and 
London, 1979, 112-13. 








3 Rossetti, La Belle Dame sans Merci. London, British Museum 
(photo: British Museum) 


admired by Rossetti, who collected engravings after work 
of the older artist, and, in 1855, frequented a restaurant 
decorated with Von Holst's paintings.’° 

Von Holst’s Walpurgisnacht painting is one of four on 
the subject of Faust completed between 1827 and 1834,” 
and is entitled A Scene From Goethe's Faust (Fig. 2). In this 
work Faust and a woman are centered in the midst of a 
gloomy swirling forest of figures and trees, silhouetted 
against the darkness. Faust is partially obscured by his 
dancing partner, who, in a balletic leap, appears to engulf 
him. Her face, in profile, is immediately above that of Faust, 
and her golden hair pours down from her head, extending 


10 W, M. Rossetti, Pre-Raphaelite Diaries and Letters, London, 1900, 176. 
William Rossetti offers the information in a footnote to a passage from 
Ford Madox Brown's diary, dated April 12, 1855. | am indebted to Dr. 
Gert Schiff for bringing this reference to my attention. 


n G. Schiff, “Theodore Matthias von Holst's ‘A Scene from Goethe's 
Faust,’ “ Arts, Jan., 1980, 6-14. 


12 W, Vaughan (as in note 9), 113. Disagreement exists over the identity 
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2 Theodore von Holst, A Scene 
from Goethe's Faust. New York, 
private collection 


past Faust's face. 

No proof exists that Rossetti ever saw this painting, and 
it is quite possible that the two artists were inspired inde- 
pendently by Goethe’s macabre scene. Moreover, the cen- 
tral female figure may or may not be Lilith.” She does, 
however, serve to evoke the alluring and threatening phan- 
tom described by Goethe. If Rossetti knew the painting 
{which is more likely than not) she would have gratified 
his love of long flowing locks, and served to reawaken his 
interest in Faust in general, if not in Lilith herself. 

Among Rossetti’s drawings is one in which the central 
pair are posed in a manner reminiscent of Von Holst's 
painting (Fig. 3). Dated 1855 and entitled “La belle dame 
sans merci,” it has the fifth quatrain of Keats's famous bal- 
lad inscribed on it in Rossetti’s own handwriting: 


I set her on my pacing steed 

And nothing else saw all day long; 
For sideways she would lean and sing 
A fairies’ song. 


The young knight on horseback, with his damsel in front 
of him on the saddle, is encased in a cape of her hair which 
encircles his neck in a strangle-hold as he holds her hand 
to his lips. The visual image is a substantial departure from 
Keats, who says of the Belle Dame only that “her hair was 
long, her step was light, and her eyes were wild.” In Ros- 
setti’s hands, Keats's Belle Dame has metamorphosed into 
a Lilith-like image, imprisoning her lover with her hair — 
a femme fatale. This is perhaps the earliest of Rossetti’s 
experiments with the motif. 

Even more directly ancestral to Lady Lilith and also 
closely related to this drawing is Titian's Lady at Her 


of the central female figure and the exact moment illustrated. Vaughan 
gives the work the title Faust and Lilith, while Schiff (as in note 11) calls 
the central figure a “young witch.” 

3], Keats, “La Belle Dame sans Merci,” The Complete Poems of Keats 
and Shelley, London, n.d. In the quatrain already quoted Keats used the 
word “faery’s” song. Rossetti was probably quoting from memory. 
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Toilette (1515), then as now in the Louvre (Fig. 4). In Octo- 
ber of 1855 Rossetti went to Paris to see the Great Expo- 
sition and also visited the Brownings, who had entertained 
him a month earlier in their London home. He spent much 
time in the Louvre, and in November, back in London, he 
wrote to his friend Allingham: “I spent some delightful time 
with the Brownings, at Paris, both in the evenings and at 
the Louvre, where (and throughout conversation) I found 
his knowledge of early Italian Art beyond that of anyone 
I ever met — encyclopedically beyond that of Ruskin him- 
self.” Under the circumstances it is quite likely that Titian’s 
Lady, with the abundant locks Rossetti so admired, com- 
mended herself both to his attention and emulation. 

If Rossetti’s drawing and Titian's painting are compared, 
a number of correspondences can be seen: the spatial rela- 
tionship between the two figures, their postures, the angle 
of the women’s heads. Moreover, Rossetti altered the draw- 
ing at some point while he was working on it. He composed 
first in pencil, and then went over the work in ink, using 
both pen and brush. The work is organized by means of 
opposing curved rhythmic lines that have been scraped and 
corrected, and then emphasized with heavy strokes of the 
brush. The major area of alteration is in the hair of the 
Belle Dame. In the first stage of drawing, the Belle Dame's 
hair flowed straight down the side of her neck. In the final 
stage, ink lines created a sharp curve to begin the great 
sweep of hair terminating in the braid coiled around the 
knight's throat. 

Whether Browning called Rossetti’s attention to Titian, 
and whether Rossetti altered his drawing under that influ- 
ence, is uncertain at best. Browning's poetic contribution 
to Rossetti’s fascination with strangling hair is decidedly not. 
Browning's poetry generally, as well as his expertise in the 
field of Italian painting, would have been in the forefront 
of Rossetti’s mind during his trip to Paris. The older poet's 
Men and Women was newly published in 1855. He sent 
Rossetti a complimentary copy, which arrived just days 
before Rossetti went to Paris, taking the book with him for 
the author's autograph. 

The source for strangling hair is an earlier Browning 
poem, Porphyria’s Lover, published in 1846. In this, the 
speaker in a “Madhouse Cell” recounts his last moments 
with Porphyria: 


That moment she was mine, mine, fair, 
Perfectly pure and good; I found 

A thing to do, and all her hair 

In one long yellow string I wound 
Three times her little throat around, 
And strangled her... 


4 D, G. Rossetti, u, 1965, 272, No. 221. Titian’s painting, “La femme a 
sa toilette,” was so labeled and on view throughout the 19th century. 
(Written communication, Dominique Thiébaut, Conservator of the 
Department of Paintings, Louvre, April, 1980.) 

15 Ibid., 280, No. 227. 

16 Ibid., 280. 

17 R. Browning, Complete Poetical Works, ed. H. E. Scudder, Boston, 
1895. : 


Rossetti, in this drawing, reversed the gender of the 
strangling lover, and wound the hair around the throat of 
the youth, not the maiden. A decade later, in his sonnet 
for Lilith, the lady's hair strangled her lover's heart as well. 
The composition and idea that became Lady Lilith may well 
have had their genesis here. 

Lady Lilith marks a high point in the famous series of 
half-length portraits of women that began, as so many have 
remarked, with Bocca Baciata in 1859. This latter is the 
work that inspired William Holman Hunt's famous remark 
that Gabriel had decided the only things worth painting 
were “women and flowers.’ When Rossetti finished the 
painting and delivered it to George Boyce, he wrote enthu- 
siastically to its new owner that he himself thought it had 
“rather a Venetian aspect,” a comment that reinforces the 
suggestion that he was interested in Titian. A large number 
of similar works followed rapidly: slight sketches, studies, 
paintings, all focused on models grooming their luxuriant 
hair. 

For example, a drawing of Elizabeth Siddal braiding her 
hair (Fig. 5) may have been one of several preparatory to 
the painting Fazio’s Mistress (Fig. 6). This latter is easily 
the most recognizable precursor to the composition of Lady 
Lilith. The drawing must date from 1862 or earlier, since 
that is the date of Lizzie’s death; the painting is dated 1863, 
and had a different model. Its first title came from one of 
the poems Rossetti translated for his publication Early Ital- 
ian Poets (1861). It begins: 


I look at the crisp golden-threaded hair 
Whereof, to thrall my heart, Love twists a net ...” 


In October, 1863, Rossetti wrote to a friend: “I am now 
painting a lady plaiting her golden hair. This is in oil and 
chiefly a piece of color.” The “enthralling,” seductive 
prison of hair, in other words, forms a consistent visual 
theme in Rossetti’s work. His consuming interest in wom- 
en's hair evidently reached the proportions of a fetish. It 
is, of course, a fetish widely if not universally shared in his 
day and not unknown in ours. This interest, obsession, 
fetish, call it what you will, reached its apogee in Lady 
Lilith. Rossetti worked for several years on the painting, 
and produced at least four related drawings, of which one 
will serve as example (Fig. 7), and at least two watercolor 
replicas of the composition.” Surtees states that the oil was 
begun in 1864; William Rossetti mentions that it was well 
underway during 1865, and also mentions the commission 
from Leyland.# If indeed the work was started in 1864, 
Rossetti’s trip to Paris that summer is significant. He went 
primarily to see the great Delacroix exhibition, and, in 


18 W, M. Rossetti, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, His Family Letters with a Mem- 
oir, 2 vols., Ellis & Elvey, London, 1895, 1, 202. 


19 Quoted in Surtees, 1, 69. 

2 D. G. Rossetti, 1897, u, 281. 

21 Quoted in Surtees, 1, 92. 

22 Ibid., 1, 116-118, and u, pls. 293-296. 
B W, M. Rossetti, 63. 





4 Titian, Lady at Her Toilette. Paris, Louvre (photo: Museum) 


passing, visited the Louvre, where he had an opportunity 
to renew his acquaintance with the Italian works, among 
them Titian's Lady at Her Toilette. 

He also visited the studio of Courbet. Given the extraor- 
dinary similarity between Courbet's Portrait of Jo (Fig. 8) 
and Rossetti’s Lady Lilith, it is perhaps important to remark 
that Courbet's work was not begun until the year after Ros- 
settis visit, when Whistler and his mistress (Jo) visited 
Courbet in France. It has even been suggested that Cour- 
bet's work was modeled on that of Rossetti, since Whistler 
may have carried photographs of Rossetti’s work with 
him. 

Be all this as it may, no mention of the oil that became 
Lady Lilith occurs in Rossetti’s correspondence until 1866. 
He was then also busy with the Palmifera, described as 
Lilith's companion piece. Leyland first offered to buy the 
Palmifera, but Rossetti had promised it to another patron. 
Loath to allow a potential customer to slip from his grasp, 
Rossetti wrote Leyland in April, 1866: 


As you continue to express a wish to have a good picture 
of mine, I write to you word of another | have now 
begun, which will be one of my best ... 

The picture represents a lady combing her hair. It is 
the same size as the Palmifera — 36 x 31 inches, and will 
be full of material, — and a landscape seen in the back- 
ground. Its colour will be chiefly white and silver, with 
a great mass of golden hair.” 


24 A. Grieve, “Whistler and the Pre-Raphaelites,” Art Quarterly, xxxv, 2, 
1971, 220-23. 


35 Pennell, 1, No. 1 
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5 Rossetti, Elizabeth Siddall Plaiting Her Hair. London, Tate 
Gallery (photo: Museum) 





6 Rossetti, Aurelia (Fazio’s Mistress). London, Tate Gallery 
(photo: Museum) 
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Rather than Leyland offering a specific commission for 
a particular subject, Rossetti offered an untitled, unfinished 
work to him. Leyland, evidently, wanted only a “good pic- 
ture.” While Rossetti was “setting” the composition, the 
content in the literary sense was as yet not specific. By 
August the work was advancing. Rossetti wrote his mother, 
on the 24th of that month: “I have been working chiefly 
at the Toilette picture, and at the one with the gold sleeve, 
both of which I think you know. The former will, I think, 
be my best picture hitherto. I engaged it some time ago to 
a Mr. Leyland of Liverpool for 450 guineas and hope to 
send it to him by the end of September.” 

The label ‘Toilette picture,” affixed to the work here by 
the painter, emphasizes its connection to Titian’s Lady at 
Her Toilette. So also do a number of pictorial elements. 
Rossetti emulated Titian’s treatment of the flesh across his 
figure’s shoulders and bosom, as well as the center parting 
and marcel-like waves of the cascading hair. Lilith’s gown 
also resembles in neckline and gathered bodice the attire 
of Titian's lady. 

By later that autumn the work had finally acquired a 
different label and an expanded meaning. On October 27, 
1866, George Boyce, Rossetti’s close friend and admirer, 
recorded in his diary that “Gabriel had been painting a 
beautiful picture he proposes calling Lady Lilith, and has 
written a fine sonnet under it.” 

Rossetti completed and sold at least one small watercolor 
replica (Fig. 9) in 1867, before delivering the oil to its buyer. 
Fanny Cornforth (who became his “housekeeper” after his 
wife's death) sat for both the watercolor and the oil ver- 
sions of Lilith, and her soft round features still grace the 
smaller work. But in 1872, Rossetti, at Leyland’s request, 
removed Fanny's face and blonde hair from the oil, replac- 
ing them with the marble features and red-gold hair of Alexa 
Wilding.” Scale, surface, and color create sharp differences 
between the two works, but in the arrangement of basic 
elements only minor variations exist. The watercolor ver- 
sion usefully provides the viewer something of a sense of 
the original appearance of the oil. Both paintings portray 
a seated woman, comb and mirror in hand, surrounded by 
flowers. Her long hair spills across the center of both scenes, 
and in the rear of each, a boudoir mirror reflects summer 
vegetation from an unseen garden. In both, Lilith has “let 
her hair down” — her “crowning glory” — and her gown 
slips from her shoulders, hinting at even more lavish glories 
to be revealed. 

On the reverse of the watercolor is a label attached to 
the frame on which appears a quatrain by the poet Shelley, 
transcribed in Rossetti’s handwriting. It is Shelley's trans- 
lation of Goethe’s Walpurgisnacht scene: 


Lady Lilith Watercolour D.G. Rossetti 1867 


“Beware of her hair, for she excels 

All women in the magic of her locks 

And when she twines them round a young man’s neck 
She will not ever set him free again.” 


(Goethe) 








7 Rossetti, Woman Combing Her Hair. Tel Aviv, Tel Aviv 
Museum (photo: Museum) 





8 Courbet, Portrait of Jo. New York, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Bequest of Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, 1929, The H. O. Have- 
meyer Collection (photo: Museum) 


2 D. G. Rossetti, 1965, 11, 602, No. 686. 


27 À. E. Street. “George Price Boyce R.W.S.,” Architectural Review, cui, 
1899, 52, Street transcribed the surviving portions of the Boyce diaries, 
with comments. 


28 Surtees, 1, 116. 





9 Rossetti, Lady Lilith, New York, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Rogers Fund, 1908 (photo: Museum) 


William tells us that in 1866 his brother wrote and asked 
him for a transcript of this translation by Shelley, together 
with Goethe’s original text. Years later, going through his 
brother's notebooks, William found the transcript, includ- 
ing the passage from Shelley, together with Gabriel's own 
translation of the original: 


Hold thou thy heart against her shining hair, 
If, by thy fate she spread it once for thee; 
For when she nets a young man in that snare, 
Sc twines she him he never may be free.” 


The deadly nature of the woman is manifested in her hair. 
Rossetti mistranscribed Shelley's quatrain, substituting 
“twine” for “wind,” the word used by Shelley, and then 
used “twine” again in his own translation of Goethe. He 
markedly shifted the meaning of Lilith’s threat from 
Goethe's “erlangen” — to get, or to catch — to “wind,” 
and from there to “twine,” as well as shifting from the idea 
that the lover will “not soon” to “not ever” to “never” get 
free. And in Shelley's “magic locks” wound round the lov- 
er's neck we have yet another source for Rossetti's “stran- 
gling golden hair.” He has, in other words, enormously 
intensified the threat and evil inherent in Lilith — here is, 
in fact, a femme fatale as full-blown as Rossetti’s own roses. 
The poetry describes Lilith's dangerous personality; her flo- 


2 D. G. Rossetti, 1897, 11, 469. 


30 See, for instance, the Illustrated London News, July 9, 1864, 48; Feb. 
16, 1864, 154: Feb. 20, 1864, 194; Oct. 29, 1864, 571. 
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ral environment, as well as her hair, symbolize it. 

The rose, flower of Venus, suggests her aphrodisiac qual- 
ity, but the poppy is the flower of Hypnos and Morpheus, 
sleep and dreams. It is also the source of laudanum, the 
drug that killed Rossetti’s wife, Elizabeth Siddal. Foxglove, 
lying under the boudoir mirror at the rear of both com- 
positions, produces digitalin, which is not only medicine 
but deadly poison. In the rear of the composition, two can- 
dles flank the mirror, suggesting an altar: to Love, to Lilith, 
to Vanity, or even to Death. 

Lady Lilith marks a culmination of an artist's lasting fas- 
cination with a particular image: a woman with a cascade 
of hair, sometimes combing it, other times braiding it, occa- 
sionally neither, but always with a “shining net” swirling 
down to engulf and imprison her lover. Rossetti may have 
delved into his capacious memory for Goethe’s image, but 
his involvement with the form was perennial. It was with 
this work that the image received a new label, and the 
deadly night-demon of Jewish folklore received a new form; 
or, rather, two new forms. 

There are indeed two ideas involved here, one quite sep- 
arate from the other. The painting represents a monumen- 
tal “modern” woman in a private moment in a private 
space, narcissistically focused on her own image, almost 
completely filling the picture space. So intense and crowded 
is the background that the heat and boudoir scents seem 
to spill out of the canvas. The sonnet, on the other hand, 
introduces us to mythic Lilith, who may live in any woman, 
but who seems to exist primarily in the realm of the poet's 
sexual imagination. The two works may augment and 
explicate each other, but each can in fact stand alone. How- 
ever, Rossetti designed his own frame for the oil, and 
inscribed his sonnet on it, and clearly intended the works 
to be comprehended together. In so doing he was making 
a clear comment about “modern” woman. She was, to the 
artist, self-absorbed, the “perilous principle,” and above 
all, Lilith. 

No doubt the contemporary resurgence of interest in 
Goethe's Faust may have been one spur to his interest. There 
is no question that Faust reached a peak of popularity in 
England in the 1860's. Gounod’s score for the opera was 
published and publicized in London in 1859, and the opera 
itself played to rave reviews in London and the provinces 
beginning in 1864.°° At the same time a number of popular 
plays based on Faust were produced, popular music 
stemmed from it, and a number of paintings on Faust sub- 
jects began to appear at the Royal Academy exhibitions. 
One, by A. H. Tourrier, called Faust on the Bracken (sic) 
is described in the catalogue as depicting Faust's vision of 
Marguerite on Walpurgisnacht.*' Lilith, however, does not 
seem to have appeared at the Royal Academy in the 1860's. 

More to the point is the particular content of Lilith: rebel 
against male authority, destroyer of newborn infants. If 
Rossetti had been in doubt about her meaning earlier, this 


3 Catalogue of the Exhibition (Royal Academy Annual, No. 455), Lon- 
don, 1862. 
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doubt could have been resolved in 1864. That year saw the 
publication of an encyclopedia of the legends and folklore 
that provided sources for Biblical literature. The following 


year it was reviewed in one of Rossetti’s favorite journals. 
The text describes Lilith as Lamia, and states: 


The Vulgate renders by Lamia, a word which has much 
the same meaning as our witch but which was originally 
the name of a Libyan Queen, who, having lost her child, 
was said to prey on the children of others. 


The definition goes on to include the comment that this is 
in accord with Jewish superstition, which defines Lilith as 
an elegantly dressed woman who lies in wait for children 
in the night.” | 

At this point — 1864, the year when William says Gabriel 
began his painting — Gabriel had all the stimuli to his imag- 
ination that were needed to give Lilith her final form and 
meaning. She was Adam's first wife, who rebelled against 
his rule; and she threatened and stole babies. And she was, 
above all, seducer beyond compare. 

It might be argued that Rossetti’s concept of Lilith was 
personal. Others, however, appear to have shared his 
views. Among Gabriel's papers, William Rossetti found a 
letter dated November 18, 1869, addressed to the editor of 
the Athenaeum and signed Ponsonby A. Lyons. It is a long 
and scholarly description of the folklore surrounding the 
night demon Lilith. Possibly Rossetti had applied to his 
friend F. G. Stephens, an original member of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, and an editor of the Athenaeum, 
for information. Whatever the source of the letter, its author 
makes eminently clear the connection between Lilith and 
the Woman’s Emancipation Movement in England. He 
opens his letter to the Athenaeum in this manner: “Lilith, 
about whom you ask for information, was the first strong- 
minded woman and the original advocate of woman's 
rights.” 

If indeed Rossetti equated Lilith, destroyer of men, with 
the “new woman” of the 1860's, he no doubt shared that 
opinion with others. That is, his picture-sonnet expressed 
a common attitude at least as much as it personified the 
artist's private demon. After all, to reiterate, it was Thomas 
Hake who seems to have proposed woman as “perilous 
principle.” 

The “woman question” evoked clamorous argument in 
London in the 1860’s. Among the periodicals Rossetti 
undoubtedly read, the Athenaeum was the most scathing 
critic of the Woman’s Emancipation Movement. The West- 
minster Review, which he does not mention, and probably 


32 J, Kotto, A Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, 3rd ed., enlarged, ed. 
William Lindsay Alexander, Edinburgh, 1864, 835. 

3 W, M. Rossetti, Rossetti Papers 1862-1870. London, 1903, 483ff. 

4 “Judy,” “A Certain Person to Mr. Mill,” Punch, June 1, 1867, 111, 224- 
226, For the preceding comments on other periodicals, see issues 1860- 
1870. 

35 Mrs. L. G, Calhoun, ed., Modern Women: And What Is Said of Them. 
A Reprint of Articles in the ‘Saturday Review,’ intro. Mrs. Lucia Gilbert 
Calhoun (1st ed. London), New York, 1868. 


did not read, was its most ardent supporter. Tinsley's Mag- 
azine, which he enjoyed, tended to publish articles that were 
composed of relatively lighthearted ridicule of the idea of 
women managing their own lives. In 1867, “Judy,” in 
Punch, lampooned John Stuart Mill, when his Women’s 
Suffrage Bill was defeated in Parliament. The notion that 
women would even want to vote was cause for hilarity. 
And, as early as 1868, the Saturday Review, also part of 
Rossetti’s reading, had accumulated enough articles on the 
subject to anthologize them in book form. In general, these 
articles gently deplored the Woman’s Rights Movement. 

Several authors in this volume remark that educated 
women are usually unable to nurse their children if indeed 
they are willing to have any at all. Some, it is said, will 
refuse to do their duty to England — that of bearing babies. 
In one article, the author makes an angry and concerted 
attack on the “deterioration” of the British matron and maid 
who wish to limit childbearing.* “We turn a little sick- 
ened,” remarks the same writer, “from the woman stripped 
of all that is womanly” — i.e., stripped of docile consent 
to unlimited child-bearing.” The “New Woman,” it would 
seem, was, like Lilith, a child killer. Rightly or wrongly, in 
the 1860's, refusal to bear and raise children was considered 
an inevitable concomitant of feminism. 

Whether or not this political and social upheaval affected 
Rossetti, Lilith certainly remained on his mind. His interest 
in her seems to have bordered on the obsessive, matching 
if not surpassing his better-documented interest in Dante's 
Beatrice. He carried his search for information about her 
well past the completion of the paintings that carry her 
name. His friend Stephens was certainly aware of the 
search, and appears, moreover, to have shared Rossetti’s 
interest. 

In his own memorial to Rossetti, Stephens wrote that the 
artist “got a hint of the subject from that delightful repo- 
sitory of whim, wit and learning, The Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy."# Now Burton, in his chapter on demons, says 
only that “The Talmudists say that Adam had a wife called 
Lilis before he married Eve, and of her he begat nothing 
but devils.”” Clearly Goethe, Shelley, and stray encyclo- 
pedias provided Rossetti with far more grist for his creative 
mill than this passing comment by Burton. 

Possibly Stephens himself, as a relatively scholarly man, 
was able to provide Rossetti with additional information. 
In his monograph he goes on to say that, from sources in 
Burton and Shelley, “the painter-poet was able to educe in 
solid form his notions of the fair and evil-hearted witch, 
who, as a sort of Lamia, had been originally formed like 


a serpent,” 


36 Unsigned Article, “Woman and the World,” in Modern Woman (as in 
note 35), 93. 


37 Ibid., 100. 

38 E G. Stephens, “Dante Gabriel Rossetti,” Portfolio Monograph, Lon- 
don, 1894, 67. 

# R. Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy (ist ed. 1651), London, 1927, 
158. 

# Stephens (as in note 38), 68. 


Lilith’s serpent shape does not occur in either the painting 
or the sonnet completed by 1868. The serpent Lilith emerges 
first in Rossetti’s work in his ballad, Eden Bower, begun in 
the summer of 1869, and published in his Poems of 1870. 
In this poem Lilith beguiles the snake, who in turn seduces 
Eve. Of Lilith it is said: 


Not a drop of her blood was human 
But she was formed like a soft sweet woman. 


ard Lilith herself tells the Snake: 


To thee I come when the rest is over; 
As snake I was when thou wast my lover 


And further describes herself as — before she was created 
wife to Adam — “the fairest snake in Eden.” 

Rossetti’s search for information does not, itself, eluci- 
date the sway the figure held on his imagination. All it tells 
us is that he was in fact entranced by her personality. One 
additional source, however, emphasizes her danger to 
infants, and may possibly explain part of her drawing 
power on his imagination. In 1870, while preparing his own 
pcetry for publication, Rossetti wrote his publisher Ellis 
asxing to be sent a copy of Lewis Filmore’s translation of 
Faust “as soon as possible,” describing it as “the best I ever 
saw."# Filmore provided a footnote for his version of the 
Walpurgisnacht scene in his translation. He quotes the 
appropriate passage of Burton, and then goes on to describe 
Lith as: ”... a formidable spectre, said by Jewish super- 
sti-ion to watch for and kill children, like the Striges and 
Lamia of the Romans; Pransae Lamia vivum puerum extra- 
haz alvo. Horace.” 

This eager search in literature for knowledge of the leg- 
endary Lilith seems to have been in aid of his forthcoming 
bobox of poetry, specifically Eden Bower, rather than his 
panting. But increased recognition of the ancient character 
of the demon may in fact have precipitated both his and 
Levland’s wish to alter the face of Lilith in Rossetti’s paint- 
ing :o what they saw as a more appropriate form. Alexa 
Wälding's heavy-lidded eyes and remote face certainly con- 
ver a colder and more dangerous form of Eros to the viewer 
then Fanny Cornforth’s softly rubicund features. 

On the level of personal psychology, Rossetti may have 


4 D, G. Rossetti, 1965, 11, 746, No. 875. Rossetti wrote to Miss Alice 
Boyd from London on Sept. 21, 1869, that he had added fourteen stanzas 
to He Lilith during his journey home after a summer holiday, and intended 
to call the ballad Eden Bower. William Bell Scott records the writing of 
the ballad in his Autobiographical Notes while Rossetti was staying with 
Scectt and Miss Boyd that summer. 


“11. G. Rossetti, 1897, 1, 308. 
8 C, G. Rossetti, 1965, 11, 890, No. 1058. 


# L Filmore, Jr., trans. Faust. A tragedy by Goethe (1st ed. 1841), Lon- 
dor, 1866, 59. 


4 H and J. Dobbs, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, London, 1977, 142. 
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found a form in which to personify and exorcise a demon 
of his own. Elizabeth Siddal was delivered of a still-born 
infant some months before she died, and at the time of her 
death she may have been pregnant again. Her death is con- 
sidered suicide, and it has been suggested that her self- 
destruction was precipitated by her alleged second preg- 
nancy. Whether or not she was pregnant again, there was 
in fact a scandal at the time her first child was born dead, 
hinting at the possibility that it was caused by an abortion. 

Sensationalism and scandal aside, it is easy to see how 
Rossetti might have equated his unstable wife, destroying 
herself, their hope of happiness, and his hope of children, 
with Lilith, the destroyer of infants. He was painting his 
famous memorial to Lizzie, the Beata Beatrix, during the 
same period that he was working on Lady Lilith, and indeed 
groups them together in a letter to Swinburne in 1868 at 
the time that writer was preparing his pamphlet review of 
Rossetti’s work.” 

Other characteristics of Lilith seem to suggest Lizzie. 
Rossetti’s wife was described as a “new woman” by William 
Rossetti, and nicknamed “Ida” by Ruskin, after the timidly 
feminist Princess Ida in Tennyson's poem The Princess. She 
was befriended by Barbara Bodichon, herself an ardent 
Woman's Rightist, and an artist and photographer to boot. 

In spite of his encouragement of Elizabeth Siddal's artis- 
tic efforts, it is unlikely that Rossetti was an advocate of 
Woman's Rights. He honored and adored his mother, a 
staunchly conservative woman. He cautioned his sister 
Christina against “falsetto muscularity,” that is, masculin- 
ity, in her poetry, and she, in turn, refused to endorse the 
feminist movement.“ Among the Rossetti family friends 
was Elizabeth Lynn-Linton, herself a writer who had no 
high regard for the “Shrieking sisterhood."# One group of 
women provided sharp, if inarticulate, recognition of Ros- 
settis anti-feminism. During a Woman's Suffrage demon- 
stration in Manchester in 1913, rioting women stormed the 
Art Gallery and threw rocks at his Astarte Syriaca, one of 
his later versions of the femme fatale.” 

If there is a connection between Lilith and feminism, there 
is also one between Lilith and limitations on childbirth. We 
have already seen that opponents of women’s emancipation 
and suffrage connected these political causes with a drop- 
ping birth rate, to the ultimate damage of England. While 
statistically it appears that the birth rate had in fact not 


# D.G. Rossetti, 1965, 11, 459, No. 453. The letter to Ford Madox Brown 
alludes to the gossip without detail, and the editor provides an explan- 
atory footnote, same page. See also G. Pedrick, No Peacocks Allowed, 
Carbondale, Ill., 1970, 216; and Helen Rossetti Angeli’s biography of her 
uncle, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, London, 1949. 

47 D. G. Rossetti, 1965, 11, 656, No. 774. 

# B. Fass, “Christina Rossetti and St. Agnes Eve,” Victorian Poetry, 
Spring, 1976, 43. 

# W. M. Rossetti, Some Reminiscences. London, 1906, 11, 327. 

5° From the curatorial files in the Manchester Art Gallery, Manchester, 
England. A notation was made of necessary repairs to the glass. 
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dropped during the middle of the nineteenth century, it was 
a matter of firm belief at the time that it had. Such vol- 
umes as Drysdale’s Elements of Social Science (1859), advo- 
cating certain forms of contraception, provoked a storm 
of controversy, and by the 1870's, proponents of family 
planning, either identified with the feminist movement or 
distinct from it, were on trial for immorality. Conser- 
vatives thought women, decent and otherwise, were being 
seduced by the Devil to use contraceptives, Lilith-like, to 
kill babies — and that Feminism was his means of seduction. 

It is usual to see Rossetti’s half-length portraits of women 
such as Lilith and Beata Beatrix as an expression of an ob- 
session bordering on psycho-neurosis. True, he may have 
produced Lady Lilith out of deep psychological need, but 
if he did so it was a need he shared with many men. His 
work was enormously popular, and Rossetti made a great 
deal of money during his life; at his peak, he earned a sub- 
stantial annual income. He supported a sizable household: 
an assistant, a housekeeper, live-in servants, as well as the 
leasehold on what is even today an impressive house in an 
upperclass neighborhood.® 

Rossetti achieved success by giving visual and poetic 
expression to one of the central psychological conflicts of 
his time. There are numerous examples of Rossetti’s atti- 
tudes, in letters, in the memoirs of acquaintances, that por- 
tray him as an unconventional man with conventional 
ideas; original, even brilliant in his twin arts, and endlessly 
conservative in his social and political beliefs. When Ros- 
setti undertook to alter the face in the oil version of Lady 
Lilith into a form less “sensual and commonplace,”™ he did 
so in response to its owner's request, and formed one far 
more coldly and explicitly erotic. While the common opin- 
ion in the literature is that the quality of the work was 
diminished by the alteration, it pleased both Leyland and 


its eventual owner, Samuel Bancroft (not to mention Ban- 


51 J, A. and O. Banks, Feminism and Family Planning in Victorian Eng- 
land, New York, 1964. The study is a very useful one in which the authors 
describe the link believed at the time to exist between the fall of the birth- 
rate and the rise of feminism, and proceed to refute what had been con- 
ventional wisdom. What is important to this study, however, is not what 
can be statistically shown to be true, but what people perceived in their 
own time. 
5 Ibid., 82. 
53 Much has been made of Rossetti’s endless concern with money. But he 
was neither more nor less venal than many other painters of his time. 
4 a o to A. P. Oppé, he was in fact less “materially minded” than 


“* most,: not ‘if he appears to be more so it is because he had not the English 
eer ere ggeaking about money matters.” In other words, he was neither 
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croft’s agent Fairfax Murray), who considered the work's 
altered form to be more appropriate to the subject of Lil- 
ith. There is, I think, no clearer demonstration of two 
points to be made: Rossetti worked first and last, in his 
painting, in accord with the demands of the marketplace; 
and he shared, first and last, his audience’s social prejudices. 

Rossetti’s Lady Lilith is, in the long run, alluring as well 
as dangerous, a Victorian sex-object who incorporated in 
her being the whole weight of fear and desire that Victorian 
gentlemen felt in confrontation with a woman’s demand 
for independence. Her veil of hair flows down to attract 
and finally to obsess the susceptible male viewer, who is 
caught in a stranglehold of conflict. 

This early version of the femme fatale expresses not only 
what men saw in the feminist movement in the broad sense, 
but what was understood to be the major hazard of that 
movement: the escape of women from male control of their 
sexuality. Lilith, and later femme fatales, not only destroy 
men, but also their hope of progeny: their posterity. 
Through her, they are doomed not merely to Death and 
Hell, but to permanent obliteration. 

Massachusetts College of Art 
Boston, MA 02115 
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Notes 
The Rest of Bosch’s Ship of Fools 


Anne M. Morganstern 


In 1958 Lotte Brand Philip associated a small panel in the Rabi- 
nowitz Collection, Intemperance by Hieronymus Bosch (Fig. 1), 
with the Louvre’s famous Ship of Fools by the same painter (Fig. 
2) by suggesting that they probably originally belonged to the 
same altarpiece.? Her Suggestion was a logical one. The subjects 
of the two works are clearly analogous. The Louvre Ship, decked 
with greenery, filled with tipplers and barrels, and trailed by 
thirsty swimmers, is matched in the Rabinowitz panel by a burly 


Prev:ous scholars had remarked the striking stylistic similarities 
between the two paintings,‘ and after the Rabinowitz panel was 
given to Yale in 1959,5 Charles Seymour advanced a concrete re- 
construction (Fig. 3). He suggested that the Yale panel had orig- 


exactly those of Bosch's Death and the Miser in the National Gal- 
lery in Washington (Fig. 4), this panel was probably originally a 
pendant to it.é 

Seymour's reconstruction of the Yale and Louvre panels was 
subsequently supported by the scientific examination of both 
paintings under the auspices of the Centre National de Recherches 


1 An earlier version of this article was presented at the 1982 Annual Meet- 
ing of the College Art Association of America in New York and as part 


2 Paris, Musée du Louvre, R. E 2218. Philip was quoted in the exhibition 
catalogue, Middeleeuwse Kunst der Noordelijke Nederlanden, Amster- 
dam, 1958, No. 72, p. 81, 


3 For a detailed description of the Ship of Fools, a summary of earlier 
scholarship, and some pertinent visual parallels, see Cuttler, 1969, 272- 
76. 


‘In the Bosch exhibition at the Museum Boymans in 1936, they were listed 
as from the same period (Dirk Hannema in Rotterdam, Museum Boy- 


Primitifs Flamands. Héléne Adhémar concluded that the Ship of 
Fools had been shortened at the lower edge,’ and Colin Eisler, 
finding no barbe on any of the edges of the Yale panel, suggested 
that it is a fragment from a larger work.8 Both scholars endorsed 
Philip's and Seymour's association of the two panels, without, 
however, demonstrating conclusive proof.’ In a review of Eisler’s 
book, Karl Arndt noted that certain elements along the upper edge 
of the Yale panel, the branch carried by the trumpeter, and the 
tip of his funnel Cap, seem to continue on the lower edge of the 
X-radiograph of the Ship of Fools, He urged that investigation 
be pushed further, but until now no one has taken up the torch, 
and opinion remains divided on the validity of Seymour's 
hypothesis.” 

In 1972 the Yale panel was cleaned. The cleaning brought to 
light a string of hitherto-invisible images that attest further to the 
fragmentary nature of the Painting and that, combined with other 
evidence, furnish conclusive proof that Seymour's reconstruction 
of the Louvre and Yale panels is correct. The new evidence may 
be summarized as follows (Fig. 1). Along the upper edge of the 
panel, just to the right of center, a tilting helmet is emerging from 
the water. It probably belongs to a sea knight like those playing 
in the basin around the central fountain in the Garden of Earthly 
Delights. Farther to the right a swimmer seems to be going under, 
for all that remains above the water's surface is his lower leg and 
foot, apparently grasped by a hand (his?), and to the right of this, 
his corresponding thigh.3 Seen in isolation, this human jetsam 
seems merely to add to the debris that often litters Bosch’s trou- 
bled waters. But when the upper edge of the Yale panel is com- 


ê Charles Seymour, The Rabinowitz Collection of European Paintings, 
New Haven, 1961, 36. 


7 Adhémar, 20. The beveled edge present on the sides is missing on the 
lower edge. 


8 Eisler, 44. 
°? Adhémar, 29: Eisler, 48. 


it probable; R. H, Marijnissen, “Bosch and Bruegel on human folly,” Folie 
et Déraison à la Renaissance (Colloque International ... de la Fédération 


sketches in the Louvre (No. 20.871 verso) (Tolnay, 1966, 240 and 319 
illustrations). | am grateful to Helmut Nichel for advice concer! 
helmet. 


8 These images were already visible in the underdrawing rev 
infra-red photograph of the painting published by Eisler, ply 
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of the X-radiograph. A comparison of the Louvre X-radiograph 
with an X-radiograph of the Yale panel is more difficult to read 
since the Yale images are less distinct, and the pattern of the cra- 
dles must be disregarded since these were added to the panels after 
they were separated. But this comparison furnishes the same evi- 
dence (Fig. 6}. In short, the X-radiographs prove that the two 
paintings were originally part of one tall panel that was cut in 
two, then retouched to conceal the deed. The comparison of the 
X-radiographs also suggests that only 4-8mm were lost in the 
cutting. 5 

Further confirmation of the reconstruction is furnished by the 
drawing in grisaille of the Ship of Fools in the Louvre’s Cabinet 
des Dessins (Fig. 9). The foot and lower leg grasped by a hand 
reappear in the lower right-hand corner of the drawing, suggest- 
ing that this detail, now visible in the fragment at Yale, was orig- 
inally part of the Louvre painting (Figs. 7 and 8).!” 

The reconstruction must now be accepte on its own terms as 
Bosch’s composition. To recapture its original character fully, 
however, we must imagine the Louvre panel divested of the foil 
of darkened water against which the ship is now seen, for the sea 
near the lower edge has been repainted. Originally the water in 
front of the ship would have blended with that in the Yale panel. 
Thus the major part of the painting consisted of an expanse of 
water reaching from the foreground shore to a horizon that cuts 
the composition horizontally roughly three-fourths of the way to 
the top, just above a brightening in the water that announces the 
background. This division into three main spatial areas is typical 
of Bosch. One could cite many examples, but I think the Hell 


14 The general deterioration along the edges of both panels and interfer- 
ence from the cradles made exact matching of the wood grain of the sup- 
ports unfeasible. 


15 The recorded history of both panels is relatively recent and does not 
appear to contribute evidence of the probable date of severance. The Ship 
of Fools was given to the Louvre in 1918 by Camille Benoit, who appar- 
ently acquired it ca. 1907 (Adhémar, 27). The earliest trace of the Yale 





1 Bosch, Intemperance. New Haven, Yale University Art 
Gallery (photo: Yale University Art Gallery) 


2 Bosch, Ship of Fools. Paris, Louvre (photo: Réunion des 
Musées Nationaux/VAGA, New York/SPADEM) 


3 Bosch, Reconstruction of Ship of Fools. Paris, Louvre and 
New Haven, Yale University Art Gallery (photos: Réunion des 
Musées Nationaux/VAGA, New York/SPADEM and Yale Uni- 
versity Art Gallery) 


4 Bosch, Death and the Miser. Washington, National Gallery 
of Art, Samuel H. Kress Collection (photo: National Gallery of 
Art) 


panel is in 1928 when it was sold at Christie's in London from the col- 
lection of Sir Robert Felix Clay (Eisler, 47). 


16 Musée du Louvre, Cabinet des Dessins, R. F 3714. 


17 On the drawing, only the highlights on the upper ridge of the foot and 
shin, on the hand, and around the knee are visible. The two fine lines 
below, running parallel to the shin, are actually cracks on the surface. 


on 
ed 
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5 Montage of X- 
radiograph of 
Ship of Fools and 
detail of 
Intemperance 
(photos: 
Laboratoire des 
Musées de France 
and Yale 
University Art 
Gallery) 


6 Montage of X- 
radiographs of 
Ship of Fools and 
Intemperance 
(photos: 
Laboratoire des 
Musées de France 
and Fogg Art 
Museum) 








wing of the Haywain triptych is adequate illustration (Fig. 10).'8 
Here the foreground is delimited by the bridge upon which the 
main action takes place, while the tower to the right forms a ver- 
tical transition to the burning city in the background, much as 
the mast and its leafy rig tie the Ship and its occupants to the 
seascape behind them. 

Let us now consider Seymour's suggestion that the recon- 
structed panel was originally a pendant to Death and the Miser. 
Certainly the dimensions of the two works correspond closely 
enough to suggest that they belong together, and both the ex- 
ecution and the color of the panels seem close enough to warrant 
further investigation of his hypothesis. 

Both panels partially correspond to grisaille drawings in the 


18 Museo del Prado, No. 2052. 


1° Combined, the dimensions of the painted surface of the panels in the 
Louvre (.572 x .319m) and at Yale (.348 x .315m) equal .92 x .319 (— .004), 
as compared to .926 x .308m at the National Gallery. 


2 Musée du Louvre, Cabinet des Dessins, R. F 6947. 


2 The drawing of the Ship of Fools was in the collection of the Marquis 
de Valori before it entered the Louvre in 1908; Death and the Miser went 
to the Louvre in 1927. Its earliest known provenance is the collection of 


Louvre, The drawing of the Ship of Fools has already been men- 
tioned (Fig. 9). The other drawing is a similarly shortened version 
of the painting in the National Gallery (Fig. 11).* Although the 
drawings stem from different sources, both relatively recent, sev- 


eral factors argue for considering them to be companion pieces.?! 
They have roughly the same dimensions: 25.7 x 16.9cm for the 
Ship of Fools, and 25.6 x 14.9cm for Death and the Miser. The 
difference of 2cm in width could be accounted for by the likeli- 
hood that Death and the Miser has been slightly trimmed at the 
right side. The medium employed, dark gray ink on gray paper 
highlighted with white, and the brush drawing technique are the 
same. In both cases, the lower part of the corresponding painting 


22 


has been omitted. 


Prince N. Esterhazy, which was sold in Amsterdam in 1926 (F. Lugt, Musée 
du Louvre. Inventaire général des dessins des écoles du Nord. Maitres des 
anciens Pays-Bas nés avant 1550, Paris, 1968, Nos. 70 and 71). 


2 In the Ship of Fools, this results in the suppression of the scene rep- 
resented at Yale, except for the foot of an expiring swimmer, as noted 
above. In Death and the Miser, the foreground of the painting has been 
omitted, but the helmet, lance, and gauntlet found there have been re- 
tained, placed beside the door into the miser’s room. 


7 Detail of Fig. 9, 
Ship of Fools 
drawing 








8 Detail of Fig. 1, Intemperance 


The drawings appear to be by the same hand.23 Whether that 
hand is Bosch's and whether the drawings precede or follow the 
paintings have been disputed questions.” But as noted briefly by 
Filedt Kok in a pioneering article on underdrawings in Bosch's 
paintings at Rotterdam, there are discrepancies between the draw- 
ings end the underdrawings on the paintings, and this calls the 
attribution of the drawings to Bosch himself into question. The 
pairting of Death and the Miser shows several compositional 
changes between the underdrawing and the surface that are visible 
to the naked eye and still more visible in an infrared photograph 
(Fig. 12). Death’s arrow is noticeably shorter in the finished 
pairting than had been planned in the underdrawing; the miser 
origir.ally held a covered cup that is absent in the finished work, 
and a rosary, flask, and tumblers were originally placed on the 
wali in the foreground. If the drawing of Death and the Miser in 
the Louvre was a preliminary study for the painting, we would 
expect it to correspond to the underdrawing rather than to the 


*3 This is also the conclusion of Tolnay, 1965, 347. 


*4 For a summary of earlier scholarly disagreement on these questions, 
see the catalogue of the exhibition Jheronimus Bosch, s'Hertogenbosch, 
1967, Nos. 51 and 52, and Lugt (as in note 21), Nos. 70 and 71. More 
recently, G. Lemmens and E. Taverne, “Hieronymus Bosch. Naar Aan- 
leiding van de Expositie in s'Hertogenbosch,” Simiolus, 11, 1967-8, 87f., 
excluced the Louvre grisailles from their core of authentic drawings on 
the desis of technique. But the matter has remained unsettled. Reuters- 
ward, pp. 267-68, considered the drawings copies of the painting. G. van 
Beuningen, The Complete Drawings of Hieronymus Bosch, London, 1973, 
76, «cnsidered the drawing of Death and the Miser a preliminary study 
by Eosch for the painting, while he was undecided concerning the Ship 
of Fools drawing. The latter was again considered preparatory and at- 
tributed to Bosch in the catalogue of the exhibition, Pieter Bruegel der 


Alte als Zeichner: Herkunft und Nachfolge, Berlin, 1975, No. 11, and by 





9 Ship of Fools drawing. Paris, Louvre, Cabinet des Dessins 
(photo: Réunion des Musées Nationaux/VAGA, New York/ 
SPADEM) 


finished work. But in every instance, it follows the finished paint- 
ing (Fig. 4), proving, to my mind, that it was based on it. 

In an analogous way, a comparison of the Ship of Fools painting 
with an infra-red photograph of it demonstrates several modifi- 
cations in the finished painting.* The monk originally grasped 
the board, not the mast, with his right hand, the nun stretched 
forth her third finger while plucking the lute, and the oar was 
held higher, so that the line of it crossed the end of the barrel. In 
each case, the drawing in the Cabinet des Dessins matches the 


Unverfeht, 44, 48, 78; and C. T. Eisler, Paintings from the Samuel H. 
Kress Collection. European Schools excluding Italian, Oxford, 1977, 66, 
considered the Death and the Miser drawing an alternate project for the 
painting of the same subject. 


* J. P. Filedt Kok, “Underdrawing and Drawing in the Work of Hieron- 
ymus Bosch: A Provisional Survey in Connection with the Paintings by 
Him in Rotterdam,” Simiolus, vı, 1972/73, 151, No. 43 and 159, 


% Eisler (as in note 24), 66. 


77 Tam gratified to learn that, independently, Molly Faries arrived at the 
same conclusion, based on a more complete record of the underdrawing 
revealed by reflectograms. Her findings were presented at a colloquium 
on the study of underdrawings with infrared reflectography at the Center 
for Advanced Study in the Visual Arts at the National Gallery in Wash- 
ington in December, 1981. 


8 See Adhémar, 20 and pl. xxi. 
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10 Bosch or Shop, Haywain, interior of right shutter, Madrid, 
Prado (photo: Museo del Prado) 





finished painting rather than the underdrawing, again proving 
that the drawing followed the painting rather than preceding it. 
I would conclude, then, that the drawings were made after the 
paintings and that Bosch was not their author, but they do furnish 
valuable evidence for our larger problem. 

It hardly seems coincidental that the Louvre drawings resemble 
each other so closely and that they reflect two panels that may 
have originally belonged to the same ensemble. The drawings were 
probably executed at the same time by a follower who copied two 
panels from one large work. 

As has often been observed, the tall narrow format of the panels 
suggests that they were originally wings of a triptych. The dis- 
parity in scale between the figures in the two panels suggests that 
one may have been the exterior, the other, the interior of a shutter. 
Death and the Miser, with its framing arch and larger figures, 
would seem a likely candidate for the exterior, and, as already 
observed by Baldass, Tolnay, and Reuterswärd, its perspective 
and composition suggest that it would have been the left exterior 
wing. The Ship of Fools would then have to go on the interior. 
As reconstructed, the main thrust of its composition is also slightly 
to the right, suggesting that it too would have been placed to the 
left of center. Are the three panels then the front and back of one 
shutter? It is impossible to conclude for certain at this point, but 
a closer examination of the iconography of the panels adds mean- 
ing to the possibility. 

The panels appear to depict allegories of three of the Seven 
Deadly Sins. Both the Louvre and the Yale paintings have often 
been associated with Gluttony and Lust,” and the reconstruction 
of these panels strengthens that association. Boczkowska's iden- 
tification of “children of the moon” in both paintings takes on a 
new dimension as we remark the various effects of the phlegmatic 
temperament.*! The ship with its merrymakers remains the prin- 
cipal motif, but its theme is amplified by the glutton astride a 
barrel who seems to herald the vessel's approach to those ashore, 
some of whom have already abandoned their clothing and taken 
to the water. Although the situation of the ship's occupants seems 
less precarious when now seen close to land, the presence of the 
knight in the water adds a new threat to their security. In this 
panel, Bosch represents Gluttony and Lust as dangerous and also 
foolish, for an indifferent jester presides over all. That he chose 
to combine the two sins in one panel need not surprise us. Gregory 
the Great had put Gluttony and Lust at the end of his list of the 
Seven Cardinal Sins and labeled them carnal.** His example was 
followed by a frequent association of them in subsequent medi- 


2 Baldass, 1943, 236; 1959, 27; 1968, 40; Tolnay, 1966, 347; Reutersward, 
266. 

30 Otto Benesch suggested that the Ship of Fools could have been part of 
a series of the Seven Deadly Sins and signify Gluttony (“Hieronymus 
Bosch and the Thinking of the Late Middle Ages.” Konsthistorisk Tid- 
skrift, xxvi, 1957, 33-34; repr. in Collected Writings, ed. E. Benesch, Lon- 
don, 1971, 11, 19). His suggestion was supported by Adhémar's analysis 
of the theme (Adhémar, 28-29), and has been echoed recently by À. P. 
de Mirimonde, “Le Symbolisme musical chez Jérome Bosch,” Gazette des 
beaux-arts, xxv, 1971, 34-35. Cuttler, 1969, 274-275, interpreted the 
Ship of Fools as a moralizing satire on Gluttony, with Lust possibly a 
subtheme. For alternate interpretations of the Ship of Fools, see Adhémar, 
21-25, and Marijnissen (as in note 11), 46. 

3 A. Boczkowska, “The Lunar Symbolism of the Ship of Fools,” Oud 
Holland, xxxvi, 1971, 47-69, esp. 61-65. The association of the phleg- 
matic temperament with the moon is part of the ancient belief that the 
planets ruled the humours. See, further, R. Klibansky, E. Panofsky and 
E Saxl, Saturn and Melancholy, London, 1964, 127-133, 397. 


32 Bloomfield, 72. 
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11 Death and the Miser drawing. Paris, Louvre, Cabinet des 
Dessins (photo: Réunion des Musées Nationaux/ VAGA, New 
York, SPADEM) 


eval commentary, and Bosch included allusions to gluttony in 
his illustration of Lust in the Prado Tabletop.™ 

Death and the Miser has long been considered an illustration 
of Avarice. Considered the root of the other six sins in the later 
Midde Ages, it would have been appropriately placed on the 
exterior of a triptych treating at least three of the sins and perhaps 
all seven. Furthermore, Alcuin had grouped Avarice with Glut- 
tony and Lechery as the three sins resulting from a corruption of 
concupiscence, one of his three divisions of the human soul.* 
Although alternate groupings may be found in the later literature, 


3 Jbid., 73, 89, 140, 174f, 197, 215. 


34 A flask is placed beside the inscription in the foreground of the scene, 
and the gallant who sprawls on the skirts of the seated lady offers her a 
drinking cup. See Baldass, 1968, fig. 26. 

33 Cuttler, 1969, 272. I have recently suggested that the panel represents 
a particularly pernicious form of avarice in the eyes of the medieval church, 
the taking of usury. See A. M. Morganstern, “The Pawns in Bosch's Death 
and the Miser,” National Gallery of Art Studies in the History of Art. 
xu, 1932, 33-42. 


3° Blocmfield, 81. 
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12 Bosch, infra-red of Death and the Miser (photo: National 
Gallery of Art) 
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his trio recurs in the last three levels of Dante's Purgatorio as the 
three sins of excess,” and in John Wyclif's Trialogus (ca. 1382).38 
If Bosch was aware of Alcuin’s system, then the association of 
the three sins on one shutter would have been a logical way to 
organize part of a triptych, and the modern survival of only these 
panels less of a coincidence. At any rate, the effects of three sins 
are covered by the panels preserved. The rest of the program 
might have referred to the four others, Envy, Wrath, Pride, and 
Sloth, and have also included, to judge from Bosch’s other ver- 
sions of the theme, Hell or the Last Judgment and some allusion 
to the Passion of Christ.” 

We know that Bosch often used the traditional imagery for the 
Sins as a point of departure for his ruminations on the human 
condition. He warns against Lust in the Garden of Earthly De- 
lights, Avarice in the Haywain, and fills his Last Judgment and 
Hells with sinners of quite specific sins. Moreover, a painting of 
the Seven Deadly Sins by him was recorded in the Household 
Inventory of Margaretha Boge in Antwerp in 1574/75. But we 
know only two versions of the theme as such by him and neither 
one is clearly autographed. The famous Prado Tabletop shows 
genre scenes illustrating manifestations of the Seven Sins radiating 
from the eye of God, with the Four Last Things filling out the 
program in the corners.*! A small panel recently on the New York 
art market shows scenes illustrating the sins in a landscape framed 
by a shattered sphere that represents the world. At its summit, 
Christ is crucified, and, below, sinners are tortured in Hell.# Al- 
though both panels must be based on Bosch's work, neither is 
clearly by his own hand. The attribution of the Tabletop to his 
youth has been contested, and the small panel is now generally 
considered a school piece. Therefore, if the three panels in Paris, 
New Haven, and Washington are indeed remnants of a triptych 
illustrating the Seven Deadly Sins, they represent the only version 
of the theme indisputably by Bosch's own hand that has come 
down to us, albeit only in fragments. 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 


3” Dante Alighieri, The Divine Comedy, trans. C. S. Singleton, Purga- 
torio, 1, xvii, 126-xxvii. See E. Moore, Studies in Dante, Miscellaneous 
Essays, Oxford, 1899, 208. 


38 Bloomfield, 188. 


# See also an anonymous Flemish panel of the late 15th century in the 
Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten in Antwerp, where the Seven 
Sins are combined with Seven Works of Mercy, and the Last Judgment 
(R. H. Wilenski, Flemish Painters 1430-1830, New York, 1960, 11, pl. 135). 
4 Tolnay, 1965, 398. The original entry is reproduced in Antwerpisch 
Archievenblad, 21, 295, which gives the date November 2, 1574, to Jan- 
uary 21, 1575. 

Baldass (cited in Tolnay, 1966, 349) thought that the Yale fragment 
should be associated with the painting in Margaretha Boge’s household, 
while Gerlach, 1978, 240, suggests that the little panel formerly in New 
York, discussed below, might be the Boge painting. However, there may 
have been still other versions painted by Bosch or his followers of which 
we are still unaware. 


41 Madrid, Museo del Prado, No. 2822. 


# The painting was sold at Sotheby Parke Bernet in January, 1982, and 
is now in a private collection in Switzerland. 
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Juan de Luzón and the Sevillian Painting Trade 
with the New World in the Second Half of the 
Seventeenth Century 


Duncan Kinkead 


The exportation of Sevillian canvases to the Americas was of fun- 
damental importance for the development of schools of painting 
in colonial Latin America. Despite the significance of this artistic 
commerce, no systematic study of the trade has ever been under- 
taken.! The present article examines the role of Juan de Luzón in 
the export of paintings and interprets the development of this 
trade during the second half of the seventeenth century. 

Francisco de Zurbaran was the most famous painter to work 
extensively for the New World markets.? Bartolomé Murillo may 
even have traveled to the Americas before he began his Sevillian 
career? The third great painter of Baroque Seville, Juan de Valdés 
Leal, supplied a series depicting the life of Saint Ignatius for a 
Peruvian church. However, the artists who were associated 
almost exclusively with the export of paintings are now forgotten 
and their present anonymity has obscured the importance of the 
New World markets for the artistic economy of Seville. These 
painters would produce large lots of pictures, at least ninety-nine, 
usualiy of the same dimensions and with themes that were popular 
in the Americas. The canvases were rolled up, packed in cases, 
and entrusted to an agent or ship’s captain, who would be respon- 
sible for their sale at the best prices possible. The money thus 
realized would be returned to the artist in Seville with the next 
returning convoy. This entrepreneurial trade is completely dif- 
ferent from the commission of works from Sevillian artists by 
New World patrons. 

The Sevillian painter Juan de Luzén (1608-1662) worked exclu- 
sively for the New World markets. His oeuvre must have been 
enormous, even by contemporary standards. Yet despite his pro- 
lific activity, not a single painting is even attributed to him today, 
and his career has attracted no critical commentary. The paradox 
of great productivity and almost complete anonymity is a result 
of the complete involvement of Luzén in the New World markets. 

The first notice of Luzén is his certificate of examination as a 
painter by the Sevillian guild on May 17, 1634, in which he is 
identified as a native of Seville and twenty-six years old.5 A few 
years later, on February 28, 1637, the first reference is made to 
his wife, Dofia Ana de Vargas, whom he married at an unknown 
date. Nothing more is known of his life until the decade of the 
1650's. 


I am grateful to the Comité Conjunto Hispano Norteamericano para 
Asuntos Educativos y Culturales of Madrid for the award of a postdoc- 
toral fellowship for 1977-78 which enabled me to undertake the research 
presented in this article. I am also thankful to Professor Sidney David 
Markman for his criticism of an early draft of the article. Some of the 
contents were presented in a talk at the College Art Association conven- 
tion in New Orleans in 1980 and in the Mundo Calderón symposium at 
San Antonio in 1981. 


1 For the artistic trade with the New World, see José Torre Revello, “Obras 
de arte enviadas al Nuevo Mundo en los siglos XVI y XVIL” Anales del 
Instituto de Arte Americano e Investigaciones Estéticas, 1, 1948, 87-96, 
and Emilio Rodríguez Demorizi, España y los comienzos de la pintura y 
escultura en América, Madrid, 1966. For colonial Latin American paint- 
ing, see Diego Angulo Iñiguez, Historia del arte hispano-americano, Bar- 
celona, 3 vols., 1945-1956, and Enrique Marco Dorta, Arte en América 
y Filipmas (Ars Hispaniae, xx1), Madrid, 1973. For the New World trade 
in general up to 1650, see Pierre Chaunu, Sèville et l'Atlantique (1504- 
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On March 13, 1658, Luzón empowered two men to act as his 
agents in collecting a debt due him in the Province of Tierra Firme 
for paintings sent there in 1653 (Document 1). The canvases had 
been packed in three cases and were identified as thirteen large 
pictures and 181 smaller ones. The large pictures were worth 160 
reales apiece and the small pieces were worth forty-eight reales 
each, for a total value of 10,768 reales. To put this sum in per- 
spective, Murillo was paid 10,000 reales for the altarpiece of Saint 
Anthony's Vision of the Christ Child in the baptismal chapel of 
the cathedral of Seville. Murillo's painting was the largest and 
most expensive altarpiece in Seville. Apparently neither agent 
was successful in collecting the debt and Luzén empowered 
another man to undertake the identical task on September 17, 
1659 (Document 2). Thirteen months later, on October 21, 1660, 
Luzén appointed two more men to collect 8,000 reales due him 
in Tierra Firme (Document 3). One of the debtors, Juan Bautista 
de Ibarquen, is the same man cited in the previous two docu- 
ments, but the other debtor is new and the sum owed is different. 
In all probability, therefore, the third debt is from a separate 
transaction. These three documents illustrate some of the prob- 
lems that confronted the artist dealing with the New World mar- 
kets. The amounts owed also clearly indicate the potential profits 
and they were sufficiently large to compensate for the risks. The 
debts are not referred to again, which indicates that Luzón even- 
tually collected these past-due payments. However, the experi- 
ence may have prompted him to act with more caution with a 
subsequent shipment. Thus, in October of 1660, Luzén appointed 
collection agents for his next shipment before it was sent (Doc- 
ument 4). The ninety-nine canvases were sent in one box to be 
sold in either Cartagena or Portobello, the ports-of-entry for 
modern Colombia and Peru. Neither the size nor worth of the 
works were recorded, but the titles were as follows: 


a set of twelve canvases of famous men 

eighteen canvases of virgin saints [virgenes] 
twenty-four canvases of angels 

thirty-six canvases of child martyrs [nifios martires] 
nine canvases of fruit still-lifes. 


Juan de Luzón and his wife notarized their joint testament on 
March 16, 1658 (Document 5). Dofia Ana de Vargas is now called 
Doña Victoria de Vargas, as she will be in future documents. Their 
testament states that both were then in good health, that they had 
no children and that a niece, Doña Luisa de Luzón, was to be 
their sole heir. They resided in the parish of S. Salvador and lived 
on Sierpe, still one of the major commercial streets of Seville. 


1650), Paris, 12 vols., 1955-1960, or the same author's Séville et l'Amé- 
rique XVIE — XVII siècle, Paris, 1977. For the New World trade from 
1650 to 1700, see Lutgardo Garcia Fuentes, El comercio español con Amér- 
ica 1650-1700, Seville, 1980. See, also, C. H. Haring, The Spanish Empire 
in America, New York, 1947, and George M. Foster, Culture and Con- 
quest: America's Spanish Heritage (Viking Fund Publications in Anthro- 
pology, xxvii), New York, 1960. 


2? Paul Guinard, Zurbarán et les peintres espagnols de la vie monastique, 
Paris, 1953, 54-56, 168-169. 


3 D. Angulo, Murillo, su vida, su arte, su obra, Madrid, 1981, 1, 20-24. 
4 Duncan T. Kinkead, Juan de Valdés Leal, New York, 1978, 443-444. 


5 Celestino Lopez Martinez, Arquitectos, escultores y pintores vecinos de 
Sevilla, Seville, 1928, 89. 


6 Ibid., 89. She refers to herself later as Doña Victoria de Vargas. 
7 Angulo (as in n. 3), 1, 297-301. 
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On August 4, 1663, Dofia Victoria issued her last will as the 
ailing widow of Juan de Luzén (Document 6). She states that she 
exported three different shipments of paintings to the Americas 
in 1662. The fact that she undertook the negotiations indicates 
that Luzon had died before the spring of that year. The three lots 
were sent in different ships bound for at least two different des- 
tinations. Those sent to the Province of Tierra Firme were 
entrusted to men Luzón had worked with previously, Captain 
Juan de Salinas and Captain Pedro Moreno. The lot bound for 
Nueva España was sent with Diego Pérez de Garay, a known 
“cargador de Indias."# A power to collect 1,000 pesos in silver 
was also sent with Pérez de Garay. All of the 324 paintings she 
exported in 1662 measured two by two and one-quarter varas, 
approximately 1.67 by 1.88 meters. The two lots sent to Tierra 
Firme numbered 118 and 106 canvases and the shipment to Nueva 
España totaled 100 pieces. The division of the paintings into nearly 
equal lots sent in different ships may have been a standard pre- 
caution against loss — the exporter assumed the risk of shipment. 
Ina similar manner, the choice of different parts of the New World 
may have acted to insure that one region was not saturated, 
resulting in lower prices. In addition to the 324 pictures exported 
in 1662, 200 canvases of the same size (two by two and one-quarter 
varas) remained in her possession in 1663. On April 7, 1663, Dofia 
Victoria had sold the contents of her husband's studio to her god- 
son Martin Suarez Orosco (Document 7). In the studio sale, 
primed canvases are so identified and unworked canvases would 
have been of no use to Dofia Victoria. Therefore, the 200 canvases 
still in her possession in 1663 must have been finished paintings. 
Thus, Luzón apparently left behind at his death some 534 paint- 
ings. It is logical to assume that Luzón was not only remarkably 
prolific as a painter, but also that he headed an active studio. In 
fact, he accepted four apprentices from 1655 through 1661 (Doc- 
uments 8-11). Their advanced ages suggest that they were able to 
assist Luzón almost at once. As he had no children of his own, 
these youths and others like them must have played a significant 
role in the enormous production of his shop. In ten years, 817 
documented paintings were produced by Luzon, and this figure 
is compiled from data from only three years within that span. In 
all likelihood the actual total was many times greater than that 
documented. 

Juan de Luzon worked solely for the New World export mar- 
kets, as far as is known. No paintings by him have been encoun- 
tered in inventories of Sevillian collections and there is no record 
of any local commissions. In fact, he never bothered to join the 
Academy of Painting which was established in Seville in 1660 and 
which attracted all of the major painters of the city. Nor did any 
of his apprentices join the Academy or otherwise leave any mark 
upon Sevillian painting. Indeed, Luzón may have ostracized him- 


8 Lutgardo Garcia Fuentes, “Cien familias sevillanas vinculadas al trafico 
indiano (1650-1700), Archivo Hispalense, 1x, 1977, 48. 


9 D. Kinkead, “The Last Sevillian Period of Francisco de Zurbarán,” Art 
Bulletin, uxv, 1983, 305-311. 


10 Fajardo’s examination as a painter in Seville is dated June 12, 1629 and 
a birthdate of ca. 1605 is therefore likely (Heliodoro Sanchez Corbacho, 
Documentos para la historia de arte en Andalucia, Seville, 1930, 11, 266). 
A Juan de Fajardo was buried in S. Vicente in Seville on July 9, 1676 
(Archivo Parroquial de S. Vicente; Libro de defunciones 1675 hasta 1693, 
fol. 29v). 


11 Alonso Pérez was an active member of the artistic community in Seville 
and his life is well documented. His certificate of examination as a painter 
on November 14, 1655 states that he was twenty-five, had red hair, and 
was of good physical stature (Archivo de Protocolos; Oficio 5, 1655, libro 
u, fols. 584-85), He is said to have been alive in 1693 (José Gestoso y 
Pérez, Ensayo de un diccionario de los artifices que florecieron en Sevilla, 


self from the younger generation of Sevillian painters by reducing 
his art to what must have been an uninspired repetition of popular 
subject matter. In the absence of an inventory of their goods, it 
is impossible to tell how well Luzén and his wife lived on the 
proceeds from his art. However, he left behind no debts and just 
one sum outstanding, an impressive achievement for a 17th-cen- 
tury artist of his stature. In addition, he apparently owned his 
own home in one of the more desirable commercial districts of 
the city. 

Both Luzón and Zurbarán conducted their trade in paintings 
with the New World as the independent heads of productive stu- 
dios. The size of the involvement of Luzón with this commerce 
is now known. The extensive dependence of Zurbaran on this 
economy has recently been studied.® With the departure of the 
latter for Madrid in 1658 and the death of the former in 1662, the 
field of the American markets must have opened up markedly. A 
series of documents from the early 1660's corroborates this 
hypothesis. 

On January 21, 1664, Juan de Fajardo (ca. 1605-1676)*° con- 
tracted to paint 200 pictures for Alonso Pérez (1630-ca. 1693), 
who was also a Sevillian painter (Document 12). The paintings 
were to measure two and one-quarter varas and were to be deliv- 
ered without stretchers. Since canvases sent to the Americas were 
shipped rolled up, stretchers were unnecessary. The otherwise 
inexplicable reference to the departure of the Tierra Firme galleons 
is the final and absolute proof that these paintings were destined 
for sale in the New World. Fajardo would be paid forty-two reales 
per canvas for a total of 8,400 reales. The contract was rewritten 
on May 27, 1664 and Fajardo acknowledged receipt of payment 
on March 4, 1665.12 Despite the fact that Pérez was himself a 
painter, he preferred to hire another artist to produce the pictures. 
The two men signed other agreements in 1664 also. 

On January 14, 1664, one week before the painting contract 
was signed, Fajardo borrowed 1,600 reales from Pérez. Later, 
on May 27, 1664, Fajardo rented an apartment from Pérez for 
600 reales for the year.’4 In addition, Fajardo accepted two 
apprentices in 1664, one of them aged eighteen.! The above 
arrangements were based upon the contract for the pictures, which 
enabled Fajardo to secure the loan and housing and which also 
created the necessity for studio assistance. The two men were 
involved in another contract too, but not as principals. 

On June 10, 1664, Juan Gomez de Arroyo (b. 1635) agreed to 
paint 130 pictures for twenty reales apiece (Document 13). The 
canvases were to be two varas tall and were to be delivered with- 
out stretchers. Alonso Pérez and Juan de Fajardo guaranteed the 
contract for Gómez de Arroyo. In addition, Pérez and Gomez de 
Arroyo were related by marriage.'® The purchaser of the paintings 
is otherwise unknown, but it is probable that he was a merchant 


Seville, 1909, 111, 376). On September 4, 1664, Alonso empowered Cap- 
tain Pedro Moreno to collect debts due him in the Provincia de Tierra 
Firme (Archivo de Protocolos; Oficio 1, 1664, libro 11, fol. 527). Captain 
Moreno had previously worked for Luzón and his widow. On August 19, 
1665, Alonso adjusted a debt concerning unspecified New World business 
to allow his debtors an additional sixteen months to repay him (Archivo 
de Protocolos; Oficio 1, 1665, libro 1, fol. 851). 


12 Archivo de Protocolos; Oficio 1, 1664, libro 11, fol. 597. 
13 [bid., libro 1, folio number illegible. 
4 Jbid., libro u, fol. 596. 


15 Luis de Salazar, aged fourteen, for twenty-eight months, on July 14, 
1664 (ibid., libro in, fol. 71) and Juan del Pino, aged eighteen, for four 
years on May 8, 1664 (ibid., libro n, fol. 268). 


16 Gómez de Arroyo had married a cousin of the mother of Alonso Pérez 
in 1659 (ibid., 1659, libro 11, fol. 890). 


involved with the New World trade. 

Two more contracts for paintings to be sold in the New World 
were initiated by a presumed merchant. On March 10, 1665, Luis 
Carles Mufioz signed to paint 108 canvases for forty reales each 
(Document 14). The pictures were to measure two and one-third 
varas by one and one-third varas and were to be completed within 
four months. The following subjects were ordered: 


twenty-four angels with “ceras de flores” 

two sets of Apostles [twenty-four canvases] 
two sets of virgin saints [twenty-four canvases] 
twelve canvases of famous men 

six images of Nuestra Señora de la Soledad 

six images of Nuestra Señora de la Concepción 
six images of Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario 

six images of Nuestra Señora del Pépulo. 


The contracting party was Don Juan Antonio de la Torre, who 
ordered another similar lot of paintings later in the same year. 
On September 12, 1665, Juan Lopez Carrasco (1622-16927) signed 
to paint 168 canvases within eight months for 6,720 reales (Doc- 
ument 15).” The paintings were to be two and one-third varas 
tall by one and one-third vara wide with the exception of the still- 
lifes which were to be two varas tall. The following subjects were 
to be represented: 


two dozen images of virgin saints 

two dozen images of patriarchs 

three dozen fruit still-lifes 

six images of Nuestra Sefiora del Populo 
six images of Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario 
six images of Nuestra Señora de la Concepción 
six images of Nuestra Sefiora de la Soledad 
six images of Saint Francis Solano 

six images of Saint Francis Xavier 

two dozen images of angels 

two sets of Apostles [twenty-four canvases] 


The lots of paintings ordered by Don Juan Antonio de la Torre 
amount to 276 paintings for which he paid 11,040 reales. His choice 
of artists is striking. Luis Carlos Muñoz is otherwise completely 
unknown, but Juan Lépez Carrasco was one of the first pupils of 
Bartclomé Murillo and a member of the Academy of Painting. 
Despite these differences, both artists received the same remu- 
neration per picture. 

Neither of the last two contracts specifies the destination of the 
paintings, but it is entirely reasonable to assume that it was the 
New World market. The number of pictures ordered and their 
uniform dimensions, the price paid per work and the relatively 
short time to produce the paintings are all characteristic of the 
export market. In addition, the subjects chosen are also typical 
of shipments to the open markets of the Americas. 

The subject matter of the paintings created for the export trade 
is a potentially significant topic which deserves attention. The 
addition of three lots by Zurbarän to the works cited above brings 
the known total of Sevillian paintings either sent to or destined 


17 The certificate of examination on July 1, 1657, as a painter of López 
Carrasco, states that he was a beardless youth of twenty-five and that his 
face was marked with scars (ibid., Oficio 5, 1657, libro 1, fols. 757-58). 
According to Angulo, (as in n. 3, 1, 51), he was a pupil of Murillo. In 
1692, a Juan Lépez, an impoverished painter, was buried in S. Lorenzo 
in Seville (Archivo Parroquial de S. Lorenzo; Libro 2 de entierros ... desde 
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for the New World open markets to 1,509 during the period 1647 
to 1665. The years and subjects of Zurbaran’s paintings were as 
follows: 


1647 twelve equestrian Roman emperors 


1649 fifteen virgin saints 
fifteen kings and famous men 
twenty-four patriarchs and saints 
nine Flemish landscapes [not included in my statistics] 


1659 twelve patriarchs 
two flights into Egypt 
Saint Michael 
the Virgin Mary with an angel who offers her flowers 
Our Lady 
the Pieta 
Nuestra Sefiora de las Aguas 
Saint Peter's Vision of Christ at the column." 


Four hundred sixty-one paintings are identified by title, thirty- 
one percent of the total, which is a large enough sampling to be 
valid statistically. Predictably, religious subject matter predomi- 
nated, some seventy-nine percent. Nor is it surprising to note that 
the export shipments do not reflect in miniature the vast range of 
subject matter found in contemporary Sevillian collections. The 
paintings exported emphasize a few groups of themes, in all like- 
lihood those which had proven to be easily marketable. In order 
of size, these subjects are: virgin saints, angels, patriarchs, emper- 
ors and famous men, Marian devotions, Apostles and fruit still- 
lifes. Other themes appear once but in large enough numbers to 
suggest a strong appeal in the American markets: the mysterious 
“nifios martires” and the sets of Saint Francis Xavier and Saint 
Francis Solano. The remaining subjects amount to only four 
paintings. These results may be compared to contemporary Sev- 
illian tastes in painting as revealed by a census of collections from 
the period of 1655 through 1665." 

The two secular groups, the sets of emperors and famous men 
and the fruit still-lifes, represented a greater percentage of the New 
World shipments than in Sevillian collections. The sets of emper- 
ors and famous men were almost four times as common in the 
export lots as they were in Sevillian collections. The still-lifes were 
almost twice as popular in the trade shipments as in Seville. The 
selection of these two very different subjects as the secular works 
suggests a dual approach on the part of those participating in the 
New World markets. On the one hand, there was the safety of 
the small and inexpensive still-lifes, while on the other hand there 
were the large sets of emperors and famous men, picture groups 
that demanded a wealthy clientele. The absence of portraiture 
from the New World trade is not surprising, but the absence of 
landscape is unusual. Landscapes were the single most popular 
type of painting in Seville. Possibly the colonial customer, with 
his conservative tastes, may have preferred Flemish landscapes. 
If the Flemish contribution to the American art trade was proved 
to be significant, then it might also explain the absence of history 


el afio 1638 hasta el afio de 1768, fol. 359v). 
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paintings. 

The most frequent religious subject in the export trade was the 
virgin saint. Presumably these paintings represented single figures 
of female saints in the manner perfected and popularized by Zur- 
baran. This imagery was as common in Sevillian collections as 
in the shipments abroad, an observation that needs no elaboration. 

Paintings of angels were only slightly less numerous than those 
of virgin saints. In Seville, however, representations of angels were 
far less common. It is thought that angels were especially popular 
in the Americas because they replaced “similar messengers in pre- 
Conquest belief.”21 

The most unexpected finding in this discussion of subject matter 
is the importance of the patriarch for the New World markets. 
The patriarchs were the third largest thematic group, more 
numerous, for example, than the Marian imagery. Not a single 
image of a patriarch was listed in the Sevillian collections, much 
less life-sized sets of twelve. In contrast, two sets of patriarchs 
still exist in Latin America and a third is found in England, where 
it has been since the 18th century. The latter is largely by Zurbaran 
and the others are in imitation of his style. As I have demonstrated 
elsewhere, the patriarchs were of particular relevance to the New 
World. The patriarchs were the twelve sons of Jacob listed in 
Genesis 49 and Exodus 1. They became identified with the twelve 
tribes of Israel which, according to Hebraic tradition, parted, with 
the result that ten became lost — the legendary Ten Lost Tribes. 
Soon after the discovery of the Amerindian peoples, there was 
speculation that these natives of the Americas were the descen- 
dants of the Lost Tribes. The theory was widely supported in the 
17th century. Thus the patriarchs became a subject closely asso- 
ciated with the New World. 

Marian imagery was the fifth most numerous subject group- 
ings. This ranking might appear to be low, considering the Sev- 
illian enthusiasm for the cult of the Virgin, but the trade per- 
centage conforms exactly to the Sevillian figure. The concordance 
extends even to the four Marian devotions most common in the 
New World shipments, as they were exactly the four most popular 
cults represented in Sevillian collections. 

The final religious group to be discussed is the Apostles. Unlike 
the other religious subjects, the Apostle sets were documented 
from only one year and only from the contracts of one exporter. 
Therefore the fact that the Apostles are more important in the 
New World shipments than in Sevillian collections might be the 
result of sparse records. It should be noted, however, that Apostle 
sets are a logical companion to sets of patriarchs.” 

The foregoing brief commentaries on the subjects chosen for 
the American trade lead to several observations and conclusions. 
Some of the ratios of occurrence are identical in the export lots 
and in the Sevillian collections. Such an uncontroversial finding 
simply acts to emphasize the commonalities shared by the two 
groups of collectors. A second observation is that the majority 
of the subject groups are present to a greater degree in the New 
World lots than in Seville. Three of these, the two secular themes 
and the Apostles, have no known connection to the history and 


20 A shipment of pictures to Nueva España in 1599 contained one hundred 
Flemish history paintings and fifty ordinary Flemish paintings (“lienzos 
de Flandes comunes”) (Torres Revello {as in n. 1], 92). The nine Flemish 
landscapes exported by Zurbarán in 1649 are another example. In 1671 
and 1672, the Flemish firm of Forchoudt was active in Cádiz (J. Denucé, 
Art-Export in the 17th Century in Antwerp: The Firm Forchoudt, Ant- 
werp, 1931, 182-183). 


21 George Kubler and Martin Soria, Art and Architecture in Spain and 
Portugal and their American Dominions: 1500-1800, Baltimore, 1959, 303. 


22 Kinkead (as in n. 9). 


culture of the Americas which would explain their New World 
popularity. One explanation might be found in the shift to the 
High Baroque style in Seville as against the conservatism of the 
export markets. Sets of life-sized figures, whether of emperors, 
Apostles, virgin saints, or famous men, are closely associated with 
Zurbaran and his followers. By contrast, the painters of the High 
Baroque, Francisco de Herrera the Younger, Bartolomé Murillo, 
and Juan de Valdés Leal, rarely painted such sets. The greater 
popularity of the paintings of the angels and patriarchs in the New 
World is related directly to the importance of these themes for 
the Americas. These two themes are clear examples of New World 
subject matter painted to insure the popularity of the exported 
pictures. Other examples may also be offered, such as the sets of 
Saint Francis Xavier and Saint Francis Solano. The former was a 
Spanish Jesuit renowned for his missionary work in the Orient 
and known as the Apostle to the Indies. The latter was an Anda- 
lusian Franciscan who emigrated to Peru where he was admirably 
successful as a missionary to the Indians. Solano was praised as 
a new Apostle to Peru in a biography written shortly after his 
death in 1610. He became a patron saint of Lima, Cuzco, and 
Potosi. Together these two Spanish saints personified the mis- 
sionary zeal for the spread and propagation of the Catholic faith, 
the high goal that inspired the Spanish presence in the far reaches 
of their global empire. No such sets were recorded in Seville, where 
the two saints were not particularly popular. Nuestra Sefiora de 
las Aguas, Our Lady of the Waters, is another obvious example 
of a theme suited for the export trade. The final observation is 
that some themes popular in Seville are absent from the trade 
lots. For example, imagery of Christ was one of the most numer- 
ous themes in the Sevillian collections, but it is almost absent from 
the export shipments. The lack of landscape has already been 
mentioned. Why such subjects were unpopular or were neglected 
is a question that must await the efforts of future research. 
Three types of artistic commerce are indicated by the docu- 
mentation discussed herein. The first depended upon an energetic 
painter at the head of a large studio who was capable of directing 
a production of hundreds of paintings annually. As previously 
noted, these canvases were shipped rolled up to the Americas in 
the care of agents or ship's captains who were responsible for their 
sale. An evaluation was given the pictures, but they were to be 
sold as they could be, “por los precios que pudiere.” As no men- 
tion is made of the commission received by the salesman, it is 
probable that he kept the difference between the sale price and 
the evaluation, assuming that there was a profit. The money 
would be returned with the returning fleet. Loss suffered in transit 
was absorbed by the painter, and other dangers menaced this 
trade, such as dishonest agents and the capture of the returning 
ships. To counter these potential adversities, the artist divided his 
shipments into different lots entrusted to separate ships and 
exported large numbers of pieces. As no painting contracts were 
necessary in this trade, documentation normally records instances 
involving past-due payments. Therefore, it is reasonable to assume 
that the documented shipments are but a small percentage of the 


3 E.g., Santiago Sebastian, Contrarreforma y barroco, Madrid, 1981, 127- 
31, where a sculptured program in Valencia is discussed. 

*4 Siegried Gran, “Franz von Solano,” Lexikon der christlichen Tkonogra- 
phie, Freiburg, 1974, v1, 323. See, also, Diego de Cérdoba, Vida. virtudes 
y milagros del nuevo apostol del Perit, el Venerable P. E Francisco de 
Solano, Lima, 1630. 


25 Kinkead (as in n. 9). 


# A ten percent commission has also been suggested (Juan Antonio Gaya 
Nuño, “Vida del pintor español en el siglo de oro,” Boletin de la Sociedad 
Española de Excursiones, tv, 1931, 88). 


actua. commerce. Several factors contributed to the decline of this 
type of commerce. The departure of Zurbaran to Madrid in 1658 
and the death of Luzôn in 1662 eliminated the two most active 
Sevil:an studios. The capture of the returning treasure fleets in 
both 1656 and 1657 must have emphasized the dangers of the 
Amer:can commerce.”’ In addition, the High Baroque style was 
established in Seville in the late 1650's and had become the dom- 
inanz mode by the early 1660's. The New World taste in art con- 
tinued to be conservative, Zurbaranesque, for some time to come, 
however.# Most of the younger painters, those born in the 1620's 
and later, were practitioners of the new style by the mid-1660's. 
(Perhaps for this reason Pérez commissioned Fajardo, who was a 
generation older, to produce the works for the export trade.) 
Finally, the establishment of the Academy of Painting in Seville 
in 166) symbolized the concern of the younger generation of art- 
ists with the prestige of their profession as a fine art. The mass 
production of conservative imagery was antithetical to these 
concepts. 

After the demise of the export studios in the early 1660's, Sev- 
illiar painters joined together in an ad hoc manner to profit from 
the New World markets. Alonso Pérez's agreements with Juan de 
Fajardo provide an example of this apparently short-lived 
approach. By the mid-1660's, merchants contracted directly with 
painters for their works. Thus, the artist was no longer in a sit- 
uaticn of financial risk, as he was paid for the pictures prior to 
their sale (Fajardo was not paid until one year after the completion 
of his contract, a fact that suggests that Pérez waited for his return 
from the New World sales before making final payment). The 
success of this final development is proved by a recent survey of 
the export of paintings to the Americas, which may be summa- 
rized zs follows: 





Decade Rolls of Paintings 
16505 15 

1660's 25 

1670's 81 

1680's 28 

1690's 91.8 


Assuming that each roll contained at least 100 paintings, at least 
24,0CO pictures were exported to the New World in the second 
half of the 1600's. The painting trade would have generated about 
one million reales during these years, if the average price remained 


27 J, H. Elliott, Imperial Spain, New York, 1966, 183. For a discussion of 
the effects of these captures upon the commerce of Zurbarän with the 
Americas, see Kinkead (as in n. 9). 

28 See, for example, Linda Bantel and Marcus B. Burke, Spain and New 
Spain. Corpus Christi, Texas, 1979, 19, 25-29, where the influence of Zur- 
barän in Nueva España is termed “overwhelming” and where the arrival 
of the High Baroque is dated to ca. 1675. The Mexican school was the 
most advanced colonial school. 

29 L, Garcia Fuentes, El comercio español con América 1650-1700, Seville, 
1980, 324, 504-505. 

3 Ibid.. 381-383, for example. 

31 See Julian Gallego, El pinto de artesano a artista, Granada, 1976. 

32 Garcia Fuentes (as in n. 29), 504-505. 

3 Archivo de Protocolos; Oficio 14, 1678, libro 1, fol. 30. The citation is 
“la pintura de devoción que fabrican en esta ciudad los maestros del dicho 
arte en sus casas y obradores. ...” 

34 Gestoso (as in n. 11), 111, 271, where the wording is given as “las pin- 
turas de devoción que hacian los maestros sevillanos. ...” 


35 Garcia Fuentes (as in n. 29), 55-74. 
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constant. The importance of the American markets for the Sev- 
illian artistic community actually increased during these fifty 
years. The observation is all the more impressive when one con- 
siders that the total volume of export trade with the New World 
steadily declined during the same period.* The greatest increase 
in the painting trade occurred in the 1670's. In 1678, the Guild of 
Painters in Seville petitioned the Crown for the removal of the 
sales tax on the religious pictures that they sent to the New World. 
The request is unrelated to the century-long struggle to free the 
Spanish painter from the onus of having his art taxed as if it was 
a craft. 31 Thus, the petition sought the exemption only for reli- 
gious painting and came only after the trade in pictures had estab- 
lished itself as of major importance for the members of the guild. 
More paintings were exported in 1678 than in any other year since 
1650 and at least 7,900 pictures had been sent to the Americas 
since 1672.32 The petition referred to “the devotional paintings 
which the masters of said art [painting] fabricate in this city in 
their houses and workshops.” When the document was first cited, 
“fabricate” was changed to “make.” From all that is known about 
the trade in paintings, “fabricate” is correct. The sharp decline in 
shipments noted for the decade of the 1680's reflects the economic 
reversals suffered by the Spanish economy then. The currency 
was devalued and New World trade in general declined. In addi- 
tion, the starting point for the American convoys was shifted to 
Cádiz from Seville in 1680. The remarkable resurgence of the 
volume of the painting trade in the 1690's is certainly owed to the 
recovery of the Spanish economy, but too little is known of the 
artistic economy of Seville in that decade to justify any additional 
commentary. 


Documents 


1. Seville, Archivo de Protocolos 
Oficio 18, 1658, libro 1, fols. 363-364 


Sepan cuantos esta carta vieron como yo Juan de Luzón maestro 
pintor vecino de esta ciudad de Sevilla en la colacion de Señor 
San Salvador digo que yo di y entregue a Juan Bautista de Ibar- 
quen vecino de esta ciudad residente en los reinos de la Indias 
tres cajones con diferentes lienzos de pintura para que los llevase 
a la Provincia de Tierra Firme y vendiese por me cuenta de que 
el susodicho hizo cedula firmada de su nombre y fecha en esta 
ciudad en 8 de noviembre del año pasado de 1653 su tenor de 
la qual este le sigue: 

Digo yo Juan Bautista Ibarquen que he recibido y tengo en 
mi poder del Juan Luzón y embarcados en el nao del capitán 
Antonio de Landaverde maestro Juan de Iterayan tres cajones 
… con 181 lienzos de pintura diferentes que dicen tienen de costa 
... a seis pesos cada uno mas tienen los dichos cajones trece 
lienzos grandes que dicen tienen de costa veinte pesos cada uno 
y los dichos lienzos me los ha entregado de encomiendo para 
con el favor de Dios llevará a Tierra Firme en los galeones del 
cargo de general Don Juan de Paves y vender en los mayores 
precios que le pudiere y traeré el dinero en la nao en que yo me 
encomienda ... hecha y fimrada en Sevilla en 8 dias de 
noviembre de 1653. Y porque hasta ahora el dicho Juan Bautista 
de Ibarquen no me ha dado satisfecho de lo procedido de la 
dicha pintura ... otorgo y conosco que doy mi poder ... a Juan 
de Salinas vecino de esta dicha ciudad y departido para la dicha 
Provincia de Tierra Firme de Indias y a Jacobo de Alza vecino 
de esta dicha ciudad que ha de hacer viaje a las dichas Indias 
… para que puedan ... pedir recibir y cobrar ... del dicho Juan 
Bautista de Ibarquen ... todas las dichas pinturas ... hecha la 
carta en Seville en 13 dias del mes de marzo de 1658. ... 
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2. Seville, Archivo de Protocolos 


Oficio 18, 1659, libro 11, fols. 464-465 


Sepan cuantos esta carta vieron como yo Juan Luzón maestro 
pintor vecino de esta ciudad de Sevilla en la colación de Nuestro 
Sefior San Salvador digo que por cuanto di y entregue a Juan 
Bautista de Ibarquen vecino de esta ciudad de Sevilla y residente 
en los reinos de las Indias tres cajones con diferentes lienzos 
pinturas para que los llevaré a la Provincia de Tierra Firme y 
los venderé por mi cuenta ... y porque el dicho Juan Bautista 
de Ibarquen no me ha dado satisfacción del lo procedido de las 
dichas pinturas ... otorgo y conosco que doy todo mi poder ... 
a Don Diego Alrecon vecino de esta dicha ciudad y departido 
para la dicha provincia de Tierra Firme ... para que pueda pedir 
recibir y cobrar ... del dicho Juan Bautista de Ibarquen todas 
las dichas pinturas ... hecha la carta en Sevilla en 17 de sep- 
tiembre de 1659. ... 


. Seville, Archivo de Protocolos 
Oficio 18, 1660, libro 11, fol. 772 


Sepan cuantos esta carta vieron como yo Juan Luzón vecino de 
esta ciudad de Sevilla en la colacién del Señor San Salvador 
otorgo y conosco que doy todo mi poder ... a Pedro Moreno y 
al capitan Antonio de Cameta [Zameta?] ambos vecinos de esta 
dicha ciudad y departidos para hacer viaje a la Provincia de 
Tierra Firme de las Indias ... para que en mi nombre y como 
yo mismo puedan ... pedir recibir y cobrar de Alonso Gutierrez 
y Juan Bautista de Ibarquen ... 8,000 reales de plata que los 
susodichos de mano comun me obligaron de pagarme ... para 
fin del mes de junio del afio que viene de 1661 ... hecha la carta 
en Sevilla en 21 dias del mes de octubre de 1660. ... 


. Seville, Archivo de Protocolos 
Oficio 18, 1660, libro n, fol. 799 


Sepan cuantos esta carta vieron como yo Juan Luzón maestro 
pinto vecino de esta ciudad en la colacién de Nuestro Señor 
San Salvador otorgo y conosco que doy todo mi poder ...a 
Pedro Moreno y por su muerte a Martin de Sumeta ambos 
vecinos de esta ciudad departidos para hacer viaje a la Prov- 
incia de Tierra Firme de las Indias en los galeones que al pres- 
ente van a ella en cargo del señor general Don Pablo de Con- 
treras para que por mi y en minombre ... puedan pedir recibir 
y cobrar ... de Juan de Salinas vecino de esta dicha ciudad 
y departido al dicho provincia ... toda la cantidad de mar- 
avedises ducados y reales pesos de oro y plata y otras cosas 
que procedieron de las pinturas que le entregue para que las 
vende por mi cuenta en la dicha provincia que se contiene un 
recibo que de ella hizo en mi favor que es del tenor siguiente: 

Digo yo Juan de Salinas vecino de Sevilla que recibe del 
señor Juan de Luzén vecino de esta ciudad un juego de doce 
lienzos de pintura de famosos y dieciocho lienzos de la dicha 
pintura de virgenes y veinticuatro lienzos de la dicha pintura 
de angeles y treinta y seis lienzos de la dicha pintura de niños 
martires y nieve lienzos de la dicha pintura de fruteros todos 
los quales dichos lienzos de pintura 77? cuenta y r.esgo del 
dias Juan de Luzón esta cajón presentado numere ocho de la 
marca del margen que va embareado en la nao nombrado 
Nuestra Señora de la Concecpcién y San José de que es mae- 
stro Diego de Herrera. Y yo recibo la dicha pintura del dicha 
Juan Luzôn para vender la por su cuenta en la ciudad de Car- 
tagena o Portobelo por los precios que pudiere. ... 

... hecha a carta en Sevilla en 15 dias del mes de Octubre 
de 1660. ... 


. Seville, Archivo de Protocolos 
Oficio 18, 1658, libro 1, fols. 382-383 


En el nombre de Dios, amén. Sepan cuantos esta carta de 
testamento vieron como yo Juan de Luzón maestro pintor y 
Doña Victoria de Vargas su mujer vecinos de esta ciudad de 
Sevilla en la colacién de Nuestro Señor San Salvador calle 
de la Sierpe estando con salud ... y en nuestro acuerdo junio 
y entendimiento natural cumplida y buena memoria ... hace- 
mos nuestro testamento en la forma y manera siguiente: 

Primeramente ... mandamos que nuestros cuerpos sean 
sepultados en la dicha iglesia de San Salvador o en la par- 
roquia adonde fallecieremos. ... Item mandamos que se digan 
por el anima de cada uno de nos 500 misas rezadas. ... 

Item mandamos a las cofradías del Santisimo Sacramento 
y Animas del Purgatorio de la dicha iglesia de San Salvador 
donde somos hermanos 100 reales por cada uno de nos. ... 

Item mandamos a las mandas forzosas y acostumbrados 
en los otros testamentos y Casa Santa de Jerusalén a cada 
parte medio real de limnosa por cada de nos. ... 

Item mandamos a Doña Juana de Vargas y Doña Andrea 
Carrillo vecinas de la ciudad de Cérdoba hermanas de me la 
dicha Doña Victoria de Vargas 100 ducados de vellén a cada 
uno cinquenta por cada uno de nos. ... 

Item mandamos a Dofia Leonor de Bastos y Dofia Ana de 
Luzén naturales de la ciudad de Moguer sobrinas de mi el 
dicho Juan de Luzén 100 ducados de vellén a cada uno cin- 
quenta de cada uno de nos. ... Item para pagar y cumplir 
este nuestro testamento y lo en él contiene nos dejamos y 
nombramos nos los dichos Juan de Luzón y Dofia Victoria 
de Vargas por albaceas y testamentarios el uno del otro yel 
otro del otro y ambos nombramos asimismo por tal albacea 
al Padre Fray Nicolas Paez el prior que al presente es del con- 
vento de Montesién de esta dicha ciudad. ... 

Item pagado y cumplido este nuestro testamento y loenél 
contenido en el remaniente que quedare de todos nuestros 
bienes deudas y derechos y acciones y otras cosas que nos 
pertenezcan al tiempo de nuestro fallecimiento nos dejamos 
y nombramos los dichos Juan de Luzón y Doña Victoria de 
Vargas por herederos universales ... y el último que de nos 
falleciere dejamos por tal nuestra heredera a Doña Luisa de 
Luzón doncella hija legítima de Gonzalo Gómez y Isabel de 
Bastos su mujer difuntos que al presente está en nuestra casa 
... y es sobrina de mi el dicho Juan de Luzón ... y declaramos 
que no tenemos hijos ni otros herederos forzosos. .,. 

... hecha en Sevilla estando en las casas de morada de los 
dichos otorgantes en 16 dias del mes de marzo de 1658. ... 


. Seville, Archivo de Protocolos 


Oficio 18, 1663, libro 11, fols. 608-609v. 


En el nombre de Dios, amén. Sepan cuantos esta carta de 
testamento vieron como yo Doña Victoria de Vargas viuda 
mujer que fue de Juan de Luzén vecina de esta ciudad de 
Sevilla en la colación de Nuestro Señor San Salvador estando 
enferma en mi cama y en todo mi acuerdo jucio y entendi- 
miento natural y cumplida y buena memoria ... otorgo y 
conosco y ordeno mi testamento el la manera siguiente: 

Lo primero mando y encomiendo mi anima a Dios Nuestro 
Sefior ... mando que mi cuerpo sea sepultado en el convento 
de la Orden de Descalzos de la Santisima Trinidad de esta 
ciudad en una bóveda. ... Item mando que se digan por mér- 
ito de mi anima 1,000 misas rezadas y sacada la cuarta parte 
que toca a mi parroquia las demas se digan en el dicho con- 
vento. ... 

Item mando a las cofradäs del Santisimo Sacramento y 
Animas del Purgatorio de mi parroquia a cada uno seis reales 
de limosna ... y a las mandas acostumbradas en otros tes- 


tamentos y Casa Santa de Jerusalén a cada una medio real. 


Item mando a la rendencion de cristianos de la dicha Orden 
de Descalzos de la Santisima Trinidad de esta ciudad cin- 
quenta reales de vellén de limosna por una vez. ... 

Item es mi voluntad que mi cuerpo sea sepultado en el 
hébito de la dicha Orden de Descalzos de la Santisima Trin- 
idad por cuya limosna ___100 reales de vellón al dicho con- 
vento. ... 

Item declaro que el dicho Juan de Luzón mi marido por su 
testamento debajo de cuya disposición murió mandó que de 
sus bienes se le diesen a Doña Andrea Carrillo mi hermana 
vecina de la ciudad de Córdoba cinquenta ducados de vellón 
y que éstos se le entregasen después de mi fallecimiento y así 
quiero y es mi voluntad que luego yo fallezca se le de y 
ertregue la dicha cantidad adémas de ellos otros cinquenta 
ducados que yo le dejo y mando di mis bienes. ... 

Item declaro que el dicho Juan de Luzón por el dicho su 
testamento mandó a Doña Leonor de Bastos y Doña Ana de 
Luzón sus sobrinas naturales de la villa de Moquer cinquenta 
ducados de vellón a cada una despuées de mi fallecimiento y 
la cantidad quiero que se pague de mis bienes por ser a mi 
cargo la satisfacción de ello. ... 

Item declaro que el dicho Juan de Luzón mi marido despuso 
y mandó que de sus bienes se diesen 3,000 reales de vellón a 
la cofradía del Santísimo Sacramento de la iglesia parroquial 
de San Martin de esta ciudad para que con su renta se hiciese 
tedos los años una fiesta en la dicha iglesia y porque hasta 
ahora no ha habido persona de satisfacción que pueda tomar 
a tributo sobre buenas fianzas la dicha cantidad le he tenido 
y tengo en mi poder. 

Item declaro que el año pasado de 1662 yo entregue al cap- 
itan Pedro Moreno vecino de esta ciudad para que llevase por 
mi cuenta a la Provincia de Tierra Firme un cajón de pintura 
er. que iban 118 lienzos de a dos varas y de dos varas y quarta 
cada uno de lo qual el susodicho me dié recibo firmado de 
su nombre que tengo en mi poder, mando que se cobre lo 
procedido de la dicha pintura. ... 

Item declaro que asimismo entregue el dicho afio de 1662 
al capitan Juan de Salinas vecino de esta ciudad para que 
llevase por mi cuenta a la dicha Prvincia de Tierra Firme otro 
cajón con 106 lienzos de pintura de a dos varas y de dos varas 
y quarta cada uno de que también me dié recibo, mando que 
se cobre todo su procedido. ... 

Item declaro que yo entregue a Diego Pérez Garray [sic, 
but probably should be Pérez Garayo] vecino de esta dicha 
ciudad el dicho afio de 1662 que hizo viaje a la Provincia de 
Nueva España en la nao de los azogues otro cajén con 100 
lienzos de a dos varas y de a dos varas y quarta cada uno 
para que los vendiese por mi cuenta de que asimismo me dejo 
recibo, mando que se cobre su procedido. Y demás del dicho 
cajón del dicho Diego Pérez Garray lleva poder del dicho Juan 
de Luzén para cobrar 1,000 pesos de plata de Don Josephe 
de Leiba vecino de esta ciudad y residente en Indias, quiero 
que luego el susodicho haya venido a estos reinos si hubiera 
recibido los dichos 1,000 pesos se le pidan y cobren. ... 

Item declaro que tengo en las casas de mi morada 200 lien- 
zos de a dos varas y de a dos varas y quarta cada uno. ... 

Y asimismo tengo en las dichas casas 600 pesos de a ocho 
reales de plata cada uno y los demas bienes y plata labrada 
que se hallare el dia de mi fallecimiento. ... 

Item mando a Martin Suarez mi compadre vecino de esta 
ciudad dos arrobas de aceite y veinte bastidores y una libra 
de carmin de Granada y una libra de ancorca y dos gruesas 
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de brochas una de pequeñas otra de grandes y cuatro docenas 
de pinceles los dos de punta y los otros de cabra ... [marginal 
notation — Revocado por el codicilol. 

Y para pagar y cumplir este mi testamento dejo y nombro 
por mis albaceas testamentarios al Padre Fray Pedro de San 
Jerónimo religioso del dicho convento de Descalzos de la San- 
tisima Trinidad de esta ciudad y a Matias de Araujo vecino 
de ella a los que y a cada uno insolidum doy poder cumplido 
para recibir y cobrar mis bienes y hacienda de quien con dere- 
cho puedan y venderlos en almoneda pública o fuera de ella 
como les pareciere y de su procedido cumplir y ejecutar este 
mi testamento. ... 

Item mando a Leonor que la presente está en mi casa y 
servicio 100 reales de vellón por una vez demas de lo que se 
le estuviere debiendo de su salario hasta el dia de mi falle- 
cimiento. ... 

Item pagado y cumplido este mi testamento y todo en él 
contenido en el remaniente que quedare ... dejo y nombro 
por mi heredera universal ... a Dofia Luisa de Luzén doncella 
vecina de esta ciudad que al presente esta en mi casa y com- 
pañía y es sobrina del dicho Juan de Luzón mi marido ... y 
declaro que no tengo hijos ni otros herederos forzosos. ... 

Y revoco y anulo y doy por ninguno y de ningün valor ni 
efecto otros cualesquieres testamentos mandas y codicilos 
poders para testar y otras últimas disposiciione que antes de 
ahora haya hecho. ... 

... hecha la carta en Sevilla en 4 dias del mes de agosto de 
1663 y la otorgante no firmó porque dijo no saber escribir. 


. Seville, Archivo de Protocolos 


Oficio 18, 1663, libro 1, fol. 766 


Sepan cuantos esta carta vieron como yo Doña Victoria de 
Vargas viuda mujer que fue de Juan de Luzón maestro pintor 
vecina de esta ciudad de Sevilla en la colación de San Sal- 
vador calle de la Sierpe otorgo y conosco que vendo a Martin 
Suarez Orosco maestro del dicho oficio vecino de esta dicha 
ciudad en la dicha colaciôn ... una docena de lienzos pri- 
mados para pintar de dos varas y quarta de largo, otra docena 
de lienzos de la misma calidad de a dos varas, treinta bas- 
tidores ordinarios de madera para cuadros, una tinaja con 
seis arrobas aceite de linaza en ella, tres caballetes y tres losas, 
medio arroba de albayalde, dos libras de carmin de Granada 
tres libras de carmin de lana, cuatro libras de esmalte y dos 
libras de ancorca, cuatro docenas de brochas y seis docenas 
de pinceles de cabra que todo lo susodicho es tocante al dicho 
oficio de pintor que herencia del dicho mi marido y es mi 
proprio ... en precio de 1,049 reales de vellén ... hecha la 
carta en Sevilla en 7 diás del mes de abril de 1663. ... 


. Seville, Archivo de Protocolos 


Oficio 12, 1655, libro 11, fol. 1046 


En la ciudad de Sevilla en 30 dias del mes de octubre de 1655 
por ante el sefior licenciado Don Bartolomé Velazquez ten- 
iente de asistente y ante mi el escribano público del número 
y testigos yuso escritos parecio un muchacho que se dijo lla- 
mar Bernabé Martínez y ser de edad de catorce años natural 
de la villa de Escasena hijo legítimo de Bartolomé Martín 
difunto y de María Díaz mujer y dijo que el quiere aprender 
el oficio y arte de pintor con Juan de Luzón maestro pintor 
de imaginería ... por tiempo de cuatro años y medio. ... 


. Seville, Archivo de Protocolos 


Oficio 12, 1656, libro m1, fol. 329 
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Sepan cuantos esta carta vieron como yo Juan Rodriguez de 
la Cruz natural de la villa de Ajuana mayor de la edad de 
dieciocho años hijo legitimo de Juan Rodriguez de la Cruz y 
de Francisca Hernandez su mujer difuntos residentes en esta 
ciudad de Sevilla otorgo que me pongo por aprender del ofi- 
cio y arte de pintor de imaginería con Juan de Luzon maestro 
del dicho arte en la parroquia de Nuestro Señor San Salvador 
por tiempo de cuatro afios y medio ... hecha en Seville en 26 
dias del mes de octubre de 1656. ... 


Seville, Archivo de Protocolos 
Oficio 12, 1656, libro 111, fol. 330 


Sepan cuantos esta carta vieron como yo Pedro Roger de San- 
bitoret natural de la ciudad de Valencia de mas de veinte afios 
residente en esta de Seville otorgo que me pongo por aprender 
del oficio y arte de pintor de imaginería con Juan de Luzón 
maestro del dicho arte en la parroquia de Nuestro Sefior San 
Salvador calle de la Sierpe por tiempo de dos afios ... hecha 
en Sevilla en 26 de octubre de 1656. ... 


Seville, Archivo de Protocolos 
Oficio 18, 1661, libro 1, fol. 190 


En la ciudad de Sevilla en 3 dias del mes de febrero de 1661 
ante el señor licenciado Bartolomé Velazquez teniente de asis- 
tente de esta dicha ciudad y ante me Diego Ramon de Ribera 
escribano público y testigos yuso escritos parecio Luis Isidro 
de Lara que así se nombro y ser de edad de diecisiete años 
natural de esta ciudad hijo legítimo del contador Bernardo 
de Lara y Doña Victoria de Castillo su mujer difuntos y dijo 
que el quiere aprender el oficio de pintor de imaginería con 
Juan de Luzón maestro del dicho oficio vecino de esta ciudad 
en la colación de San Salvador ... por tiempo de cinco años. 


Seville, Archivo do Protocolos 
Oficio 1, 1664, libro 1, fol. 179 


Sepan cuantos esta carta vieron como yo Juan de Fajardo 
pintor de imagineria de olio vecino de esta ciudad de Sevilla 
en la colacién de Omnium Sanctorum otorgo y conosco que 
vendo y me obligo de vender a Alonso Pérez maestro del 
dicho oficio vecino de esta ciudad ... 200 lienzos de pintura 
de a dos varas y cuarta cada uno sin bastidores de buena 
pintura y a su satisfacción en esta ciudad de Sevilla dos meses 
antes que salgan de estos reinos para la Provincia de Tierra 
Firme los primeros galeones que sean aprestan para ella y le 
vendo los dichos 200 lienzos de pintura del dicho tamaño a 
precio cada uno de cuarenta y dos reales de vellón ... que 
montan 8,400 reales de vellón ... declaro que habia recibido 
adelantados del dicho Alonso Pérez 4,200 reales de vellén ... 
hecha la carta en Sevilla en 21 dias del mes de enero de 1664 
... [marginal notation — está chancelado por contrato ... en 
27 de mayo del mismo afio. The new contract is identical with 
the addition on a fiador, one Melchior López, boticario]. 


Seville, Archivo de Protocolos 
Oficio 1, 1664, libro 11, fol. 790 


Sépase como yo Juan de Arroyo maestro pintor de imagineria 
al olio vecino de esta ciudad de Sevilla en la colacién de San 
Martin como principal cumplidor y obligador y nos Alonso 
Pérez y Juan Fajardo maestros pintores todos tres vecinos de 
esta ciudad de Sevilla y como fiadores y principal pagadores 

. otorgamos y conoscemos que nos obligamos de dar y 
entregar a Antonio Serabe Rete vecino de esta ciudad en la 
colacién de San Juan de la Palma ... 130 lienzos de pintura 
de imagineria al olio de a dos varas de largo cada uno sin 


14. 


15. 


bastidores de buena pintura ... los quales dichos 130 lienzos 
de la dicha pintura le vendo el dicho Juan de Arroyo a precio 
cada uno de dos pesos y medio que a este respetc montan 
325 pesos por cuya cuenta confeso haber recibido adelantados 
del susodicho 125 pesos ... hecha la carta en Seville en 10 dias 
del mes de junio 1664. ... 


Seville, Archivo de Protocolos 
Oficio 13, 1665, libro 1, fol. 324 


Sépase como yo Luis Carlos Mufioz maestro del arte de la 
pintura vecino de esta ciudad de Sevilla en la parroquia de 
la Magdalena en la calle de Cocheros otorgo que vendo y me 
obligo de entregar a Don Juan Antonio de la Torre vecino de 
Sevilla en la dicha parroquia ... los lienzos de pintura sig- 
uientes: veinticuatro angeles con ceras de flores, dos juegos 
de apostoles que son veinticuatro lienzos, dos juegos de vir- 
genes que son veinticuatro lienzos, doce lienzos de los 
hombres de la fama, seis imagines de la Soledad, otras seis 
de la Concepción, otras seis del Rosario, otras seis del Populo 
que por todos son 112 lienzos [the actual number is 108 paint- 
ings] que cada uno ha de ser de dos varas y tercia de alto y 
una vara y tercia de ancho que las dichas pinturas han de ser 
de buena mano alegres y bien imprimados a contento y sat- 
isfaccién del dicho Don Juan Antonio de la Torre ... y los 
dichos 112 lienzos de la dicha pintura los he de entregar aca- 
bados en toda perfección dentro de cuatro meses contados 
desde el dia de la fecha de este y le vendo cada lienzo de 
pintura a razon de cuarenta reales y por cuenta del dicho 
precio confeso haber recibido 500 reales de vellén ... hecha 
la carta en Sevilla en 10 dias del mes de marzo de 1665. ... 


Sevilla, Archivo de Protocolos 
Oficio 13, 1665, libro 11, fol. 381 


Sépase como yo Juan López Carrasco maestro pintor vecino 
de Sevilla en la parroquia de Santa Maria la mayor en la calle 
de la Mar otorgo y conosco que vendo y me obligo de entre- 
gar a Don Juan Antonio de la Torre vecino de esta ciudad de 
Sevilla en la parroquia de la Magdalena ... los lienzos 
siguientes: 

dos docenas de hechuras de virgenes 

dos docenas de patriarcas 

tres docenas de fruteros de a dos varas 

dos docenas de imagines de Nuestra Sefiora, las seis del 

Pépulo, seis del Rosario, seis de la Concepciôn y seis 

de la Soledad 

doce San Franciscos, seis Solanos y seis Xavieres 

dos docenas de angeles 

dos juegos de apostoles 
los quales dichos lienzos han de ser de a dos varas y tercia 
de alto y de a una vara y tercia de ancho de colores alegres 
a toda satisfacción ... la qual dicha obra he de empezar desde 
luego sin alzar la mano y la he de tener acabada de aqui a 
ocho meses contando desde hoy dia de la fecha. Y cada lienzo 
lo le vendo por cuarenta reales de vellén y por cuenta del 
precio que montaren haber recibido del dicho Don Juan Anto- 
nio de la Torre 4,000 reales en moneda de vellén ... hecha la 
carta en Sevilla en 12 dias del mes de septiembre de 1665. ... 


The Case of Domenico Castiglione, Mercante 
di Quadri 


Thomas Pickrel 


Art dealers in seventeenth-century Rome existed for the most part 
at the margins of polite society. When their activities are noted 
at all ky contemporary authors, it is usually by way of execration. 
To the classically trained mind, the traffic that they carried on in 
the products of creative endeavor was a defilement; they were 
money changers in the Temple of the Arts, a sin that they were 
thought often to compound by dealing in the debased coinage of 
fakes and copies.! To what extent classical prejudice alone may 
account for the contempt in which these men were often held, or 
in what degree their low estate can be attributed to actual unsa- 
vory and unethical business practices, has not always been easy 
to determine in the absence of detailed documentary evidence of 
their activities. Some recently discovered documents, however, 
make it clear that there were a few men in Rome who had been 
driven by the exigencies of living by the sale of art and related 
objects to activity that may have exceeded even the darkest sus- 
picions of their detractors. On July 15, 1688, one such man, a 
certain Domenico Castiglione, was denounced to the Sacra Con- 
gregazione della Visita Apostolica in the following terms: 


Emin. mi, et Rev.mi Sig.ri: Fabio Santarelli hum.mo, et divot.mo 
Serv.re di V.E.E.E. viv.te gli espone, come Domenico Castig- 
lione Mercante di Quadri suo debitore di 800 scudi p. deludere 
la giustitia ha serrato la Bottega, e l'hà aperto prima nelle Stanze 
del Palazzo Venetia, di dove fu cacciato, poi havendo trafugato 
quantita de’ quadri nelle stanze del Curato di S. Marco, ha 
aperto Bottega dentro I'istessa Chiesa di S. Marco, dove dimora 
pernottando con diversi contumaci da quattro anni in qua nella 
Stanza dell'Organo, dove si lavora, e nel piano della Chiesa 
stanno spesso Lavoranti con ovatta a dipingere quadri anco in 
tempo delle Messe. Di che se ne può haver certezza, non con 
rimettere il memoriale p. esser presi i passi, ma con mandar 
p.sona idonea à riconoscere il luogo dell’habitatione, quadri 
venali, e pittori con tutti i stigli, e p. commodita sta aperta quasi 
sempre il giorno mezza porta una delle trè principali. E p. esser 
di scandolo, e vilipendio del loco sacro, e della giustitia si rap- 
presenta a V.E.E. acciò si degnino provedere al disordine, et 


1 Francis Haskell (Patrons and Painters; Art and Society in Baroque Italy, 
New York, 1971, 120-23) gives an excellent summary of the situation based 
upon a survey of most of the reliable evidence that has come down to us. 


2 Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Acta Sacrae Congregationis Visitationis 
Apostolicae, xx11 (1678-1693), 178r-v: Most Eminent and Reverend Sirs: 
Fabio Sentarelli, your most humble and devoted servant, ardently declares 
to you how Domenico Castiglione, my debtor of 800 scudi, in order to 
delude justice, has closed his shop, and reopened it in the rooms of Palazzo 
Venezia. from whence he was chased out, and then, having concealed a 
quantity of pictures in the rooms of the Curate of S. Marco, has opened 
a shop inside that same church, where he has now lived for four years, 
spending the night with various absconders, and working, in the organ 
loft, and also on the floor of the church there are often workers with 
canvases {?] for painting pictures, even during Mass. All of this can be 
confirmed, not by submitting a petition for steps to be taken, but rather 
by sending a qualified person to examine the place of habitation, the venal 
paintings, and the painters with all their apparatus, and that for their 
convenience one of the three main doors of the church is left half-open 
nearly all day. And being as there is this scandal and insult to this holy 
place, and to justice, this is brought before your Excellencies in order that 
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ardire di questo huomo, che é stato condannato p. falsario nel 
Tribunale dell'Em.mo Vicario e di Campidoglio ... 


Despite the seriousness of the charges, the Congregation took no 
action in the matter, which was instead referred back to the office 
of the Vicario.? 

It must be admitted that the image of Castiglione's activities 
conjured up by this philippic may not have been entirely objec- 
tive. Upon further investigation, it appears that his accuser, Fabio 
Santarelli, had long borne him a grudge and might have been 
inclined to exaggerate some of the details of his testimony. Their 
enmity went back for nearly a decade, to April of 1679, when 
Santarelli had had the art dealer hauled before the Tribunale 
Criminale del Senatore under accusation of forgery.’ Santarelli, 
who was a cleric at Sta. Maria Maggiore, had during the previous 
year lent Castiglione one hundred scudi. The latter had eventually 
produced a receipt supposedly signed by Santarelli, showing that 
the lender had received a quantity of paintings, clocks, silver, etc., 
as security for the loan, which Castiglione then refused to repay. 
Santarelli claimed that the receipt was a clever forgery. The court, 
after long proceedings that involved the testimony of a number 
of handwriting experts as to the authenticity of the suspicious 
document, agreed, and Castiglione was sentenced to five years in 
prison.’ However, through what seems to have been a combi- 
nation of legal maneuvering and the help of influential friends, 
the convicted forger neither repaid the loan, nor served any sig- 
nificant part of his sentence. In the course of his trial, he had, 
furthermore, brought to the court's attention the fact that San- 
tarelli had himself spent some time in jail for theft in 1660, a public 
embarrassment that could only have fueled the cheated cleric’s 
anger and disappointment over the result of the proceedings.* It 
was no doubt this, as much as Castiglione’s misbehavior at S. 
Marco, that prompted the denuncia of 1688. Nevertheless, the 
fact that he was found guilty of the earlier forgery leads us to 
suspect that, regardless of the biased source, the description of 
his cottage industry within the precincts of the church is sub- 
stantially correct. 

Although Castiglione’s trial of 1679 did not bear directly upon 
his role as an art dealer, the testimony that resulted from it allows 
an occasional glimpse of the details of his professional life. He 
lived, along with his wife and daughter, in rented rooms on what 
is now the Via della Dataria, near Piazza Trevi.® At that time he 
kept a shop nearby and maintained a considerable inventory, 
which included at least three storerooms of paintings. Some of 


you might discipline the disorder and impudence of this man, who has 
already been condemned for fraud by the Tribunal of the Vicar, and that 
of the Capitoline [del Governatore] .... 


3 Archivio di Stato, Rome, Tribunale Criminale del Senatore, ccuxxxt 
(Processi, 1679), n.p. The volume is not paginated, but the records of the 
trial are all bound together in three large groups of documents and are 
easy to locate. 


4 Ibid. Sentence was handed down July 28, 1679 (ASR, Trib. Crim. del 
Senatore, Reg. 2094, 180r). 


5 ASR, Trib. Crim. del Senatore, cc-xxx1. On December 12. 1681, San- 
tarelli returned to the court to complain that although Castiglione has 
been sentenced, “... non l'ha potuto altrim.te detta pena di galera p.che 
tante si seppe aiutare, e riagire che ne fu scarcerato ... .” It was at this 
point that Castiglione went over to the offensive with affidavits detailing 
his accuser’s own criminal record. 


® Archivio Vicariato, Rome, Liber Status Animarum, Ss. Vincenzo ed 
Anastasio a Trevi, 1v, 1667-1682. He is first listed at this address, referred 
to as the “Scesa di Monte Cavallo verso la Dataria,” in 1675. He left 
sometime after the taking of the census in 1680. 
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these he had no doubt purchased, but a large part of them must 
have been produced by his own establishment, which kept “some 
young men constantly at work making pictures." The parish rec- 
ords show that the neighborhood was well provided with artists 
who, if not actually struggling to survive, never managed to make 
reputations sufficient to merit mention in the published literature, 
and who would have made a convenient and willing work force.® 
While they may have produced a certain amount of original work 
for Castiglione, a large part of their efforts would have been 
devoted to making copies. A broad survey of inventories of the 
possessions of the Roman nobility at the time would show that 
the majority of their painting collections were partially, if not 
primarily, made up of copies, recognized and valued as such.? A 
man like Castiglione would have made a good part of his living 
by selling this sort of work more or less legitimately. Still, there 
was the occasional windfall to be made from the gullible, whether 
tourist or resident Roman, and Santarelli, no doubt with reason, 
accuses the dealer of being “an habitual deceiver, selling copies 
of pictures as originals.” 

Castiglione left his house in the Via della Dataria in 1680, not 
long after his conviction for forgery. As we know, he eventually 
found his way to Palazzo Venezia, and thence to S. Marco, where 
he was once again overtaken by the relentless Santarelli. How he 
managed to set himself and his establishment up in Palazzo Vene- 
zia, much less the church, and keep it all going for over four years 
we can only guess, but it must have had something to do with 
the same friends who had managed to keep him out of jail. 
Although no documents have yet come to light concerning the 
outcome of the 1688 denunciation, it is easy to imagine that the 
elusive Domenico once again succeeded in evading both his cred- 
itors and the law. What finally became of him we do not know, 
but it is unlikely that he ended his days in any odor of respect- 
ability or propriety. The time when the profession of art dealer 
would become socially acceptable in Rome was still a long way 
off, and Castiglione had apparently done little in his day to hasten 
its arrival. 

University of Missouri-St. Louis 
St. Louis, Mo. 63121 


7 ASR, Trib. Crim. del Senatore, cezxoa. ”... Lui era mercante et haveva 
tre maggazzini tra quadri, et altri maggazzini, et teneva alcuni giovani a 
lavorare di quadri di continuo ... .” 

8 Archivio Vicariato, Rome (as in note 6). Listed as “pittori” in the neigh- 
borhood are, among others, Leonardo Contini, Pietro Sciard, Andrea 
Alberi, Francesco Andecini, and Giacomo Francia. 


9 See, for example, the 1679 inventory of paintings from the Villa Ludo- 
visi, ASR, 30 Not. C.C., Off. 10, cev, 433-468; the 1688 inventory of 
the Ruspoli collection, ASR, Not. Trib. A.C., moccuxuu, 87-89; and that 
of the Naro family of 1694, Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Patrizi-Naro, lett. 
C., Arm. rv, x1, 388ff. 


10 ASR, Trib. Crim. del Senatore, ccuoca, testimony of April 22, 1679, 
“.,. questo è solito di ingannare vendendo copie di quadri p. originali ... .” 


John Smibert’s Italian Sojourn — Once Again 
Richard H. Saunders 


Attempts to sort out the paintings done by John Smibert during 
his three-year journey to Italy, 1719-1722, have been frustrated 
by the lack of portraits irrefutably painted by him there.? Con- 
sequently, it is of help in resolving the confusing and complex 
puzzle of Smibert’s trip to discover a portrait of an unidentified 
man (Fig. 1) painted by Smibert in Rome during 1720. Although 
he did paint several portraits for the Grant family of Monymusk, 
Scotland, immediately prior to his departure for Italy,? this por- 
trait, now in the Wadsworth Atheneum, is the earliest signed and 
dated portrait by Smibert yet identified. In 1927 it was sold at 
Christie's in London along with a second portrait of a man (Fig. 
2), now in the Montclair Art Museum, which also appears to be 
by Smibert.? The paintings were acquired by Leger Gallery and 
brought to the attention of the Smibert scholar Henry Wilder 
Foote. According to the dealer Sidney Leger, the first portrait was 
inscribed on the reverse: “Jo. Smibert pinxit/Romae, 1728.” 
Unfortunately the portrait was in poor condition and was lined 
prior to being seen by Foote. The inscription, however, was cop- 
ied onto the lining canvas.‘ 

The signature should have insured the painting's acceptance as 
a work by Smibert, but it did precisely the opposite. The portrait 
appeared at a time when the art market was inundated with por- 
traits embellished with Smibert signatures to enhance their value 
in America. This situation made scholars like Foote, who later 
identified fifteen portraits bearing forged Smibert signatures, 
extremely cautious about accepting “signed” Smibert portraits of . 
untraceable provenance. Foote initially speculated that the paint- 
ing, along with the portrait now in Montclair, might be self-por- 
traits by Smibert but later concluded about the former: 


The picture is regarded as dubious by good judges who question 
(1) whether it is a self-portrait by Smibert; (2) whether it may 
represent him but be by another hand; (3) whether it may rep- 
resent another individual and be of continental European ori- 
gin. There are at present no definitive answers to these ques- 
tions, nor any satisfactory solution of the problem presented 
by the picture.® 


Part of Foote’s hesitancy to accept the painting was what he 
thought to be its date: 1728. Foote knew it was highly unlikely 
that Smibert was in Italy in 1728; he departed for America with 
George Berkeley in August of that year. Once discounted by Foote, 
the painting was ignored by subsequent scholars. 

Recently, however, the lining canvas was removed, revealing 
a legitimate Smibert signature on the original canvas, which reads: 
“Jo. Smibert pinxit Roma 1720 (?)” (Fig. 3). The last digit, which 
was transcribed incorrectly on to the lining canvas as an “8,” is 
partially obliterated but appears to. be a “0.” The inscription is 


I would like to thank Sir Ellis Waterhouse, Jules Prown, and Brenda Preyer 
for their generous advice in the preparation of this article. 


1 The most sensitive discussion to date is found in Sadik, 208ff. 
2 Saunders, 1, 8-16. 

3 Foote, 32-33 and 223-225. 

4 Ibid., 224. 

5 Foote, 234-246. 


6 Ibid., 224-225. The painting was said to have come from “an old court 
in Kent” (Foote, 32). 





1 John Smibert, Portrait of a Man (unidentified). Hartford, 
Wadsworth Atheneum (courtesy Atheneum) 


entirely consistent with Smibert's writing style as seen in his 
Notebook’ and on other signed portraits, although after his 
departure from Italy he signed his portraits on the front.® This 
documented portrait adds to what has been known about the state 
of Smribert’s abilities in 1720, and other paintings associated with 
his italian trip can now be placed in proper perspective. 

Smibert occupied himself with two classes of paintings in Italy: 
life portraits — George Vertue recorded that Smibert “at Rome 

_ painted several persons from the life’? — and copies, primarily 
after the Old Masters. If dated “1720,” this portrait must neces- 
sarily have been painted shortly after Smibert arrived in Rome 
on November 8.5 The sitter holds a long clay pipe in his right 
hand and wears a combination of dressing gown and negligée cap 
topped by a tricorne hat. His left forefinger points to a scene 
taking place behind him. There, silhouetted against a pyramid 
and two palm trees, an angel fires a musket at an approaching 
figure on a donkey. As interpreted by Foote, the subject appears 
to be a playful interpretation of the Old Testament story of the 
proptet Baalam and his ass (Num. 22:1-25). Baalam, on his way 
to do the bidding of a king, was intercepted by an angel armed 
with a sword — here altered to a musket — who was invisible 
to Baalam but could be seen by the donkey. Baalam ultimately 
had a vision that his journey was a mistake and he retired. The 
purpose of including this scene in the portrait remains to be 
determined. 

The motif of the pyramid and palm tree provided Smibert with 
a symbol for a Roman or Mediterranean environment. He 
empleyed it again in his second Italian portrait (Fig. 2), which 
was probably also painted in Rome. A number of details here 
anticipate later Smibert portraits: rhythmic wig curls, subdued 
lighting, and shading of the hands and face. The three-quarter- 
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2 Smibert, Self-portrait (7). Montclair, N.J., Montclair Art 
Museum (courtesy Museum) 





3 Detail of signature on reverse of Fig. 1 


length format, a standard portrait size during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was one in which Smibert excelled. He favored compositions 
like this where the gesturing figure below an outcropping of rock 
is a beacon to the exotic setting beyond. 


7 Smibert. 


ë Sixteen other signed and dated portraits by Smibert are known, of which 
fifteen were painted in London, 1722-27. See Saunders, 11, 4-6. 


S Vertue, un, 14. 


10 Smibert, 76. 
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4 Smibert, George Berkeley. England, private collection 


To these portraits may be added a third, Smibert's first portrait 
of the prelate George Berkeley (Fig. 4), painted in Florence earlier 
in the summer of 1720. At the time Berkeley was traveling as a 
tutor to St. George Ashe (?-1721), the son of an Irish bishop of 
the same name.!! Although Smibert records painting a “Mr. 
Ashe,” his portrait of Berkeley goes unmentioned. This is not 
surprising, however, as Smibert’s Italian travel notes are highly 
selective, and his references to life portraits vague. The portrait 
of Ashe is, in fact, the only one mentioned by name. Foote was 
the first to attribute the Berkeley portrait to Smibert, but believed 
it was painted in Rome. ® Smibert, however, first went to Rome 
in November, 1720, by which time Berkeley and Ashe had returned 
home. 

Berkeley, age thirty-five, his shoulder draped in a blue robe, 
strikes a pose reminiscent of that in Smibert's ca. 1718 portrait of 
the Scottish poet Allan Ramsay, now known only through a 1721 
engraving (Fig. 5). Smibert had the portrait of Ramsay with him 
in Florence. He apparently brought it there to be engraved by 
Theodor Vercruysse (1646-1723), noted for his prints after paint- 
ings in Florentine collections. The engraving was returned to 
Ramsay in time to appear as the frontispiece to the 1721 edition 
of his Poems." The arrival of the engraving in Edinburgh prob- 
ably precipitated Ramsay's ode to Smibert: “To a Friend at Flor- 
ence, on his way to Rome,” written in 1721 but not published 
until two years later. 


" Berkeley wrote a friend on July 20, 1720, that he and Ashe were in 
Florence. See Arthur Aston Luce, The Life of George Berkeley, London, 
1949, 80. 


12 Smibert, 77. 
1 Foote, 129-130, apparently accepted as correct a paper label attached 





5 Theodor Vercruysse, engraving, after Smibert, Allan Ramsay 
(courtesy Beinecke Library, Yale University) 


Berkeley's features are youthful, and he wears a full-length wig 
painted vigorously with short, assured strokes. The brushwork 
recalls that seen in Smibert’s Scottish portraits. One difference, 
which may suggest an experiment on Smibert's part, is the reddish 
ground, not evident in his other Italian portraits, as Smibert nor- 
mally painted on a grayish-green ground. But the painting tech- 
nique employed in Italy is essentially the same he used in Scot- 
land. He went to Italy a trained artist, age thirty-one, and, in 
contrast to many British artists who traveled there late- in the 
century, his style was already largely formed. 

While in Florence in 1720 Smibert purchased approximately 
three hundred works of art at a cost that approached £450. He 
may have acquired these works for resale or to form his own 
collection, as suggested by others.5 But Smibert's Notebook and 
the facts of his modest beginning in Scotland lead one to conclude 
that he was of limited means. Even in his most successful years, 


to the upper edge of the stretcher which reads “George Berkeley Bishop 
of Cloyne’ Painted at Rome. before he had/ Taken orders.” 


# The first edition was published in 1720 without a portrait frontispiece. 
15 Chappell, 136. 


which occurred after his return from Italy, his gross income never 
exceeded £400. In most years it was far less. Unless he made 
arrangements to extend payments for his purchases over a long 
period of time, for which there is no evidence, there is little reason 
to believe that the bulk of his acquisitions were for personal use. 
Certainly the kinds of purchases, which omit prints entirely but 
include paintings by the late Baroque Florentine artist, Onorio 
Marinari (1627-1715), as well as elaborate semiprecious stone 
boxes in pietre dure,” suggest the taste of a wealthy collector 
rather than that of an aspiring portrait painter from Britain's 
backwater. It is far more likely that Smibert may have been sup- 
ported by an as yet unidentified art patron. One candidate is Sir 
Francis Grant (1658-1726) of Monymusk (Fig. 6), Smibert's fore- 
most patron during the years immediately prior to the artist's visit 
to Italy.'# The trip was mutually advantageous. Smibert gained 
firsthand knowledge of Italy and made contact with wealthy Brit- 
ish travelers, while any benefactor was provided with an oppor- 
tunity to acquire works of art otherwise unavailable. Since Smi- 
bert’s life portraits in Italy increase our knowledge of his abilities 
during his travels, a discussion of his Italian trip may be recon- 
sidered. These portraits necessarily shed light on the second class 
of paintings produced by Smibert in Italy, copies from the Old 
Masters. 

Smibert made at least nine copies after Old Masters, and prob- 
ably many more. Some of these were commissions from British 
patrens who desired suitable souvenirs to take home. Other cop- 
ies Smibert kept for himself, including copies after Raphael, Titian, 
Rubens, and Van Dyck, to have with him in Great Britain as 
suitable models for his own subsequent work. The authorship of 
these copies has been disputed for years. The most hotly contested 
is a bust-length copy (Fig. 7) of Van Dyck’s full-length portrait 
of Cardinal Bentivoglio (Fig. 8). One recent opinion is that the 
copy is too sophisticated to be by Smibert.!° It has been suggested, 
rathe- ingeniously, that the portrait was indeed owned by Smibert 
but purchased by him in Florence and then passed off as his work. 
This argument, based on a comparison of the Bentivoglio copy 
to a group of radiographs of Smibert’s American portraits, is 
unconvincing.” In 1720 Smibert was an accomplished artist. The 
life portraits painted by Smibert in Italy, as well as the best of 
the portraits he painted prior to his trip, surely demonstrate that 
copies such as that of Cardinal Bentivoglio were entirely within 
his capabilities. A close examination of the copy and the original, 
however, indicates that the two are stylistically different. Van 
Dyck s sharp value contrasts between the light areas of the face 
and the darker background are modulated. The head is elongated 
and the highlights of the robe, quite vibrant in the original, are 


16 Smi>ert, 101: “Septr. 19 [1720] payed to Sigr Tommaso Conte de Fed- 
erighi for 2 pictors of Orinorio Marinari large 488- 2- 4 [Roman scudi].” 
Approximately four scudi equaled one English pound. See Paul Kirby, 
The Grand Tour of Italy (1700-1800), New York, 1952, 201-202. 

17 Ibid., 100-101. Several references are made to receiving cash remittances 
on the account of William Aikman. Although this could be Smibert’s 
colleague, the Scottish portrait painter William Aikman (1628-1731), it is 
more l:kely to be one of his relatives who ran a banking house in Livorno. 
18 Saunders, 1, 8-17. 


19 Irma B. Jaffe, “Found: John Smibert's Portrait of Cardinal Guido Ben- 
tivoglio,” Art Journal, xxxv, 1976, 212. 
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reduced to more tentative strokes. Clearly, the copy was made 
by an artist who sought the essence but not the detail of the 
original. 

Several of Smibert's portraits possess similar characteristics not 
found in Van Dyck’s original but present in the copy. For example, 
pronounced eyelids, as in many late Baroque portraits in Great 
Britain, are evident in Smibert’s portrait of Sir Francis Grant. The 
linear qualities of the copy, such as the outlining of highlights on 
Bentivoglio’s collar, are foreign to Van Dyck but typical of Smi- 
bert. Further, the highlights on the Cardinal's robes, while con- 
fined to concentrated areas and painted with uniform attention 
in the original, seem scattered in the copy. Instead of creating a 
shimmering effect as originally intended, they are employed much 
more consciously to define folds of cloth. This latter technique, 
particularly the outlining of the edges of the robes, is similar to 
that found in each of Smibert's three Italian portraits. Also notice- 
able in the copy is the way brushstrokes emphasize the roundness 
of the collar and the folds of the robe, precisely the method used 
by Smibert virtually throughout his entire career. 

Much speculation has centered around three other Old Master 
copies: Luigi Cornaro (Fig. 9), a bust-length copy after Tintoret- 
to’s three-quarter-length original (Fig. 10) in the Pitti Palace; Jean 
de Montfort (Fig. 11), a bust-length copy after a three-quarter- 
length copy in the Uffizi (Fig. 12) of Van Dyck's original in 
Vienna”; and Venus Blinding Cupid (Fig. 13), a copy after Titian’s 
original (Fig. 14) at the Galleria Borghese, Rome.” While the cop- 
ies of Luigi Cornaro and Jean de Montfort are less detailed than 
the Cardinal Bentivoglio copy, they are similarly reduced to the 
bust format. In both paintings, Smibert has repeated the process 
found in the Bentivoglio, simplifying forms and using highlights 
to define them, as in Cornaro’s beard and Montfort's collar. In 
all three copies the method of painting is largely the same and 
the attribution to Smibert, as noted by others,” is sound. Smibert 
invested more effort in the Bentivoglio copy than either of the 
others, a fact as evident to our eyes as it was in the eighteenth 
century, perhaps explaining why it was the Bentivoglio that was 
singled out for praise by Vertue, and later copied by John 
Trumbull.” 

The attribution to Smibert of the Venus Blinding Cupid after 
Titian is, however, questionable. It has probably been accepted 
as Smibert's work” because it bears a superficial resemblance to 
his later portraits. But the brownish palette and loose brushwork 
make it unlikely that it could have been painted by the artist who 
painted the Bentivoglio, Montfort, and Cornaro copies. Further, 
the artist of the Venus Blinding Cupid copy has omitted the blind- 
fold, which seems an unlikely alteration to be made by a copyist 


2 The radiographs were made in the 1940's by Alan Burroughs. The ear- 
liest Smibert portrait used by Jaffe as a basis for comparison is of 1732. 


21 The Cornaro and Montfort copies were first attributed to Smibert by 
Foote, 109 and 230. 


22 The painting was incorrectly cited in a 19th-century catalogue as a gift 
to Smibert from Cosimo HI (Sadik, 215). 


23 Chappell, 136. 
24 Vertue, 111, 14. 
25 Foote, 231. 
2 Sadik, 215. 
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6 Smibert, Sir Francis Grant. Edinburgh, Scottish National 7 Smibert, Cardinal Guido Bentivoglio (after Van Dyck). Cam- 

Portrait Gallery (courtesy Portrait Gallery) bridge, Mass., Harvard University, Fogg Art Museum, trans- 
ferred from Harvard University Collection, gift of John Trum- 
bull (courtesy Museum) 








8 Anthony van Dyck, Cardinal Guido Bentivoglio. Florence, 9 Smibert, Luigi Cornaro (after Tintoretto). Brunswick, Me., 
Pitti Palace (photo: Alinari) Bowdoin College Museum of Art (courtesy Museum) 





10 Tintoretto. Luigi Cornaro. Florence, Pitti Palace (photo: 
Alinari) 








11 Smibert, Jean de Montfort (after Van Dyck). Brunswick, 
Me., 3owdoin College Museum of Art (courtesy Museum) 
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12 Unknown, Jean de Montfort (after Van Dyck). Florence, 
Uffizi (Alinari) 


painting in the Borghese. This modification is more likely to have 
been made by an artist, making a copy of a copy, who was unfa- 
miliar with the original work and its meaning. The figure of Venus, 
which has undergone a remarkable change from Titian's original, 
does recall the figure types of Smibert’s portraits of the 1730's. 
However, the figure in the upper right is much more loosely 
painted than was Smibert's practice, or that of any other British- 
trained artist working in the early eighteenth century. This ele- 
ment, along with the general brown tonality of the painting, sug- 
gests that it is probably the work of one of a succession of artists 
who rented Smibert's studio after his death.” A copy of Venus 
Blinding Cupid is specifically mentioned by John Trumbull as 
having been painted by him in his youth, but the Neoclassical 
hair style of the figure on the extreme right in the Bowdoin paint- 
ing suggests a date after 1790. 

While in Italy Smibert also painted at least one copy of a con- 
temporary portrait, for a supporter of the restoration of the Stuart 
monarchy, in addition to those after Old Masters that have been 
recently studied. In 1718 Maria Clementina Sobieska, grand- 
daughter of the King of Poland, escaped to Italy where she mar- 
ried Prince James, son of James Il and considered by Roman Cath- 
olics the rightful heir to the British throne. Smibert “procured an 
original picture of the King and Queen which he copyed” in a 
double portrait for Sir Andrew Cockburn, a Jacobite supporter. 
There is no further record of Smibert's painting, but the visit was 
readily recalled years later by James Edgar, secretary to the Pre- 
tender, who observed “I remember very well the time of Mr. Smi- 
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13 Unknown, Venus Blinding Cupid (after Titian). Brunswick, 
Me., Bowdoin College Museum of Art (courtesy Museum) 





14 Titian, Venus Blinding Cupid. Rome, Villa Borghese (photo: 
Alinari) 


bert's doing you the pictures you have of their Maties 
[Majesties]. ° 
The picture of Smibert that emerges from his trip to Italy is one 
of a successful artist. He found considerable patronage for por- 
traits from life and copies of Old Masters to sustain him during 
his visit. His Notebook suggests that his trip went well and that 
he had more work than he could comfortably complete. His life 
portraits in Italy, such as the unidentified man (Fig. 1) in Hartford, 
are his most accomplished to date, animated and broadly painted, 
providing clear evidence of his rapidly growing abilities. After he 
left Italy he settled in London, not in Edinburgh where he had 
painted immediately prior to his trip. He believed himself capable 
of flourishing in the considerably more competitive atmosphere 
of London. He was a seasoned traveler. Only a handful of his 
fellow artists could make that claim. 
The University of Texas at Austin 
Austin, TX 78712 


2? Foote, 126. 


28 Stuart Papers, Royal Archives, Windsor Castle. Hon. Clare Stuart 
Wortley, “Thesis on Stuart Portraits” (typescript, before 1945), 33-34. 1 
am grateful to John Kerslake for calling this to my attention. 


29 Wortley, 34. James Edgar to Andrew Cockburn, November 3, 1734. 
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An Archaeological Source of Delacroix's Death 
of Sardanapalus 


William A. Steinke 


Delacroix’s painting, of 1827-28, representing the fate of the leg- 
endary Assyrian king Sardanapalus (Fig. 1), is one of the major 
works in his oeuvre.’ Aspects of its architectural setting warrant 
clarification. 

No excavations of Assyrian ruins were conducted until the 
1840's, and so we might think that Delacroix would have perused 
publications of the antiquities of other ancient Near Eastern civ- 
ilizations in his search for appropriate elements of architectural 
detail for Sardanapalus. A preliminary sketch with jottings by 
Delacroix informs us of just the kind of material he intended to 
consult in preparing the painting. The sole reference to architec- 
ture appears in the phrase “voir les types des indiens et leur mon- 
uments, leur divinités.’? Farwell has correctly associated the 
imposing capitals belonging to the columns behind Sardanapa- 
lus’s bed with those of the famous ninth-century a.D. rock-cut 
temple at Elephanta in Bombay harbor.’ 

Byron’s 1821 poetic drama Sardanapalus is believed to be behind 
Delacroix's choice of subject. It may also have directed his interest 
to things Indian, for references to India are found throughout the 
play.’ 

Further reliance on the repertoire of classical Hindu architecture 
is decipherable in the strange edifice — rather resembling the Par- 
thenon in its siting — whose strongly illuminated mass projects 


1 On the painting, see L. Johnson, The Paintings of Eugène Delacroix, a 
Critical Catalogue, 1816-1831, Oxford, 1981, No. 125, 114-121. 


2 Louvre sketch RF 5 278, reproduced in M. Sérullaz, Mémorial de l'ex- 
position Eugène Delacroix, Paris, 1963, No. 104, 70. The notations read: 
“étrusques de toutes façons, croquis exagérés d'après le nègre, crocodile 
colossal, se souvenir du caractère du juif qui a posé le scribe, voir les 
figures primitives des vases de Sicile, les faire très orientaux, voir les types 
des indiens et leur monuments, leur divinités, tâcher d'avoir des dessins 
d'après Michel-Ange, étudier les croquis de West, les Ethiopiens far- 
ouches, têtes de marabouts, d'africains, de nubiens, faire une tête d'homme 
avec une tête de chameau, peintures licencieuses de Delhi de Leblond pour 
les têtes des hommes, peintures persépolitaines.” 


3 B, Farwell, “Sources for Delacroix’s Death of Sardanapalus,” Art Bul- 
letin, xt, 1958, 71. Dravidian-style columns are characterized by high, 
square bases, squat shafts, and cushion-shaped capitals. The capital behind 
Sardanapalus is clearly delineated in Louvre sketch RF 6 670, reproduced 
in J. Spector, Delacroix: The Death of Sardanapalus, London, 1974, fig. 
27. 





1 Delacroix, The Death of Sardanapalus, 1827-28. Paris, Louvre (photo: Giraudon) 


above the ramparts in the upper right-hand corner of the canvas. 
It is composed of a superstructure subdivided by pilasters and 
supported upon the backs of elephants (Fig. 2). It is a simplified 
representation of structures such as those which form part of the 
temple complex of the god Siva at Ellū rā near Bombay, another 
Dravidian monument. Ell@ rd is one of India’s best-known 
ancient sites and a perennial favorite with sightseeing Europeans. 

Vie know that Delacroix was acquainted with the aquatints of 
Indian scenes by the English artist Thomas Daniell.° His Hindoo 
Excavations in the Mountains of Ellora ... appeared in 1803 and 
provides a number of specimens of the Dravidian column. Plate 
xiv, reproduced as Figure 3, depicts the fantastic elephant-borne 
strucrures at Elli ra rising beyond a shadowy expanse of over- 
hang:ng rock, a view that corresponds strikingly to the setting in 
the painting. 

The design of the gateway in the crenellated ramparts is also 
basec on traditional Indian architecture. Its form is dimly per- 
ceptible between the swirling clouds of smoke (Fig. 2). Above a 


1 In Act I, scene 2, a speech by Sardanapalus runs: “If these barbarian 
Greeks of the far shores/ And skirts of these our realms lie not, this Bac- 
chus/ Conquer'd the whole of India, did he not ...? Of all his conquests 
a few columns {{]/ Which may be his, and might be mine, if I/ thought 
thera worth purchase and conveyance, are/ The landmarks of the seas of 
gore ke shed, / The realms he wasted, and the hearts he broke.” Salemenes, 
trying to rouse Sardanapalus from his effeminate lethargy, prods, “Semi- 
ramis — a woman only — led/ These our Assyrians to the solar shores/ 
Of Ganges,” to which Sardanapalus skeptically responds, “And how 
many“ Left she behind in India to the vultures?” Further on, Sardanapalus 
refers to the “banks of Ganges.” In Act III, scene 1, Sardanapalus, after 























2 Detail of Fig. 1 


arming himself for battle, asks for a mirror ‘of polish'd brass,/ Brought 
from the spoils of India. ...” In Act IV, scene 1, he refers to “carcasses of 
Inde.” And, in Act V, scene 1, just before the immolation, Myrrha, Sar- 
danapalus's favorite, begs to join her lover in death: “And dost thou think’ 
A Greek girl dare not do for love that which/ An Indian woman braves 
for custom?” 


$ On the temples of Elephanta and Ellü rā , see, for example. B. Rowland, 
The Art and Architecture of India (The Pelican History of Art), Baltimore, 
1967, 185ff.; and J. Fergusson et al., History of Indian and Eastern Archi- 
tecture, Delhi, repr. 1967, 1, 342ff., n, 1284. 


é Johnson (as in n. 1), 121, n. 6. 





3 Thomas Daniell, “N.E. View of Kailadsa,” pl. xiv from Hin- 


doo Excavations in the Mountains of Ellora, 1803 





4 Daniell, “Jagannatha Sabha,” ibid., pl. 1 








5 Delacroix, 
sketch for Sar- 
danapalus. Paris, 
Musée Delacroix : 
(photo: Réunion 2. k 
des Musées i ; 
Nationaux) 


projecting semicircular archway runs a series of shadowy niches, 
or perhaps a blind arcade. The actual entrance appears as a small, 
darkened rectangle subordinated to the arch. Prototypes in this 
instance are offered by the Buddhist architecture of the subcon- 
tinent in the monumental! entrances, carved to imitate wood or 
masonry construction, that adorn the facades of the rock-cut 
sanctuaries known as “chaitya halls.” They are dominated by a 
projecting arch incorporating a small door. The flanking wall is 
divided into zones of relief carving representing arches or other 
common architectural motifs.” 

The source for the elephant-head mounts embellishing Sardan- 
apalus’ featherbed (the invention of which he is sometimes cred- 
ited with) has been sought far and wide, but without convincing 
results. It is appropriate to discuss them in connection with Indian 
architectural borrowings, for their origin is doubtless Indian as 
well. Elephants are a ubiquitous subject matter in Indian art, and 
Delacroix could have made acquaintance with them in any 
medium. 

I propose that a small pencil sketch (Fig. 5) that should be added 
to the known studies for the painting (Louvre, RF 32 267) permits 
identification of the motif in Sardanapalus with a particular pro- 
totype from Indian architectural sculpture. Comparison with the 
elephant head and forequarters appearing at the far right in the 
view of Elli rā by Daniell (Fig. 4) renders it extremely likely that 
Delacroix was drawing freely after this illustration. The upward- 
curling trunk and sawn-down tusks conform to the pain-ed ver- 
sion. The elephant second from the left in three-quarter view in 
the aquatint most closely resembles the mount at the left corner 
of the foot of the bed. In both sketch and painting Delacroix has 
given the Indian elephant's head a rounder configuration than is 
natural. 

Aspects of the other figures on sketch RF 32 267 indicate that 
they too derive from depictions of architectural sculpture, rather 
than from actual statuettes or miniature paintings that Delacroix 
might have seen. In particular, the elementary schema for ren- 
dering the human face and the contour shading, comparable to 
the relief at far right in Figure 3, suggest that a Daniell aquatint 
inspired these sketches. A good candidate to be the source of the 
full-length female in Figure 5 is the relief carving at the extreme 
left in plate 1x, “Doomar Leyna,” in Hindoo Excavations. Dela- 
croix freely adapts the rather denatured Daniell sculptures, 
endowing them with a voluptuousness probably influenced by the 
models he was posing for the painting. In fact, because of their 
diffuse, generalized treatment and evocative power, the Indian 
scenes of the aquatints lend themselves to free artistic re-creation, 
rather than serving as a repository of exact exotic detail. 

The second figure of the sketch wears a shakolike headdress 
resembling that of the palace guard slaying a concubine in a pre- 
liminary oil sketch once owned by Baron Rivet (RF 2 488). In this 
sketch the vaguely medievalizing conception of an earlier pen and 
pencil study for the painting (Robaut 169) has been replaced by 
a full-fledged Oriental one. The elephant heads appear in the oil 
sketch in a form corresponding to the depictions in Daniell. It was 
at some point between these two studies that Delacroix conducted 
investigations into Indian architecture.’ 

86 S. Long Beach Ave, 
Freeport, NY 11520 


7 CF, e.g., Rowland (as in n. 5), pls. 28, 74B; Fergusson (as in n. 5), 1, 
fig. 66; and V. Dehejia, Early Buddhist Rock Temples, Ithaca, 1972, figs. 
17, 25, 34. 

8 See Farwell {as in n. 3), 70f.; Spector (as in n. 3), 124f., n. 56. 

° The pen and pencil sketch and the Rivet oil sketch are illustrated in 
Spector (as in n. 3), figs. 23 and 24, respectively, 


Emile Bernard’s Adoration of the Shepherds: 
New Light on Bernard Chronology 


Jacquelynn Baas and Richard S. Field 


The quality and significance of Emile Bernard's early work have 
fueled an ongoing debate among art historians. This note con- 
tributes new evidence concerning the chronology of Bernard's 
woodcuts of the late 1880's, a period in which the artist produced 
his most interesting and innovative work. Given Bernard's pen- 
chart for backdating his Breton works, the pursuit of an accurate 
chronology of artistic events at Pont-Aven is complicated by more 
than the usual number of problems. This is especially true of Ber- 
narc’s woodcuts, which he rarely dated in the blocks themselves; 
rather, he tended to inscribe them in ink, often years after they 
had been executed. He seems to have been motivated by a desire 
to assert the originality of his own work at the expense of Paul 
Gauguin’s.' A telling example is Bernard's large, hand-colored 
woodcut of the Adoration of the Shepherds, which is self-con- 
sciously archaizing in both subject and style.’ 

In 1954, thirteen years after Bernard’s death, an impression of 
the Adoration was reproduced in Lettres de Paul Gauguin a Emile 
Bernard, 1888-1891 (Fig. 1). There, the print was described as a 
stylistic breakthrough: "THE NATIVITY, 1885 — This woodcut, 
of which only a single, unique proof exists, hand-colored with 
watercolor, already announces a modernism that is remarkable 
for the date of the work and the cloisonism of which Emile Ber- 
narc was the master.” The “modernism” of this work would be 
remarkable indeed for 1885. At that time Bernard was still a stu- 
dent in Cormon’s studio and just beginning to discover the art of 
the Impressionists and Cézanne. Although Bernard's precocity is 
undisputed, the continued citation of this print as evidence for 
the primacy of Bernard's religious primitivism over that of Gau- 
guirm raises serious issues. 

A second impression of this woodcut was reproduced in the 
catalogue of the 1967 Bernard exhibition held in Bremen and Lille. 
This version is dated in ink, “1888.4 In his book of 1970, Van 
Gogh, Gauguin and the Impressionist Circle, Mark Roskill used 
these two impressions as convincing evidence for the long-held 
suspicion that Bernard backdated many of his early works.5 
Nonetheless, the 1885 date was still occasionally taken at face 
value. For example, in 1971 Wladyslawa Jaworska cited the 


! For a good bibliography on this subject, see Mark Roskill, Van Gogh, 
Gauguin, and the Impressionist Circle, Greenwich, CT, 1970, 290-291. 


? Of this woodcut, which measures 567 x 455mm, there exist three 
impressions. It was crudely cut, probably in a plank of pine. All three 
copies were printed in black and then hand-colored by the artist. 


3 Geneva, Pierre Cailler, 1954. The woodcut is reproduced opposite page 
16, the commentary appears on page 145. “LA NATIVITE, 1885 — Ce 
bois, dont une épreuve unique seule existe, en couleurs, aquarellée, an- 
nonce déjà pour l'époque un modernisme outrancié et le cloisonnisme dont 
Emile Bernard fut le maitre.” 


4 Emile Bernard, 1868-1941, peintures, dessins, gravures, Lille, Palais des 
Beaux-Arts, 1967, No. 196. There, the 1888 date is described as “beaucoup 
plus vraisemblable.” 


5 Roskill (as in note 1), 99. The print is catalogued in Roskill's accom- 
panying publication, Van Gogh, Gauguin, and French Painting of the 
18802: A Catalogue Raisonné of the Key Works, Ann Arbor, 1970, 226- 
27. 

© Gauguin et l'école de Pont-Aven, Paris, 1973, 14-15. 


? Emile Bernard, Paris, 1974, 10. See also Hans Hellmut Hofstätter, “Emile 
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woodcut as “a first experiment in Synthetism ... a kind of protest 
raised against everything that Impressionism stood for,” and in 
1974 Jean-Jacques Luthi stressed the early date in connection with 
the print's “revolutionary style.”” 

Our discovery of yet another impression of this ambitious 
woodcut, along with a watercolor study closely related to it, fi- 
nally allows an accurate dating. This third hand-colored Ado- 
ration is in the Doucet Collection of the Bibliothèque d'Art et 
d'Archéologie of the Universités de Paris.* It carries the ink in- 
scription: “Emile Bernard/L’ Adoration des Bergers/épreuve unique/ 
1889” (Fig. 2). By ‘épreuve unique” Bernard must have meant that 
each impression of the woodcut was colored by hand, the very 
same procedure that he and Gauguin had used in their lithographs 
of the same year. The 1889 date, though far more tenable than 
1885 or even 1888, is written in ink, and thus cannot alone be 
accepted as a secure basis for the year of origin. There are, how- 
ever, other clues. 

The woodcut is contained in a large volume of Bernard's prints 
and drawings, which we surmise was purchased directly from the 
artist by Jacques Doucet (1853-1929).° Because many of the prints 
were annotated by Bernard, it seems probable that he assembled 
the album as a record of his printmaking activities. ® Among the 
prints and drawings contained in the Doucet volume is the series 
of Bretonneries, lithographs from zinc plates produced by Bernard 
early in 1889. The Bretonneries were offered for sale at the ex- 
hibition of Synthétistes et Impressionnistes held at the Cafe Volpini 
that spring.!! One of these lithographs is signed and dated “E, 
Bernard 89” in the plate: that is, at the time it was executed and 
not at some later date (Fig. 3). On its verso it carries a watercolor 
sketch that is clearly a study for an Adoration of the Shepherds 
(Fig. 4). As this composition is the reverse of that of the final 
woodcut, one can reasonably assume that it is a study for the 
woodcut and must antedate it. The watercolor should be dated 
no earlier than mid-1889, after it had become obvicus that there 
would be no great sales of the Bretonneries.!? 

Evidence of another kind is provided by a letter of early Decem- 
ber from Vincent van Gogh to Bernard. Here, var Gogh refers 
to a painting of an Adoration, of which Bernard had sent him a 
photograph: “I am too charmed by the landscape in the ‘Ado- 
ration of the Magi’ to venture to criticize, but it is nevertheless 
too much of an impossibility to imagine a confinement like that, 
right on the road, the mother starting to pray instead of giving 
suck; then there are those fat ecclesiastical frogs kneeling down 


Bernard — Schuler oder Lehrer Gauguins?” Das Kunstwerk, xi, 1957, 43, 
and Louis Hautecoeur, Eloge de Emile Bernard, n.p. [Paris], 1962. 


8 We would like to thank the most helpful staff of the Bibliothèque d'Art 
et d'Archéologie for their assistance on numerous occasions, and espe- 
cially Mme. M. Sevin, Bibliothécaire, for her sympathetic interest. 


° Bibliothèque d'Art et d'Archéologie call number: VI.K.12. 


10 A contemporary example of this kind of album is Lucien Pissarro's 
“Studio Book,” now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Since all of Ber- 
nard's notations are on the prints themselves, however, it may well be 
that it was Doucet who had them mounted into the album. 


n The number of these lithographs is usually given as seven (e.g., Lille 
catalogue numbers 198-204), but there exist at least four others that were 
executed in connection with this project. All may be founc in the Doucet 
album. 


12 It was about this time that both Gauguin and Bernard committed them- 
selves to the serious exploration of religious subjects. Compare Bernard's 
watercolor with Gauguin’s watercolor sketch of The Yellow Christ, re- 
produced in Robert Goldwater, Paul Gauguin, New York, 1958, color 
plate 8. 
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2 Emile Bernard, Adoration of the Shepherds, late 1889, wood- 
cut with watercolor additions, 567 x 455mm. Paris, Biblio- 
thèque d'Art et d'Archéologie, Collection Fondation Jacques 
Doucet 


1 Emile Bernard, Adoration of the Shepherds, late 1889, wood- 
cut with watercolor additions, 567 x 455mm. Collection un- 
known (from Louis Hautecoeur, Eloge de Emile Bernard, n.p. 
[Paris], 1962) 








3 Emile Bernard, Three Breton Women in a Meadow, 1889, 
lithograph from zinc plate, with watercolor additions, 240 x 
303mm, Bremen 1967, No. 202. Paris, Bibliothèque d'Art et 
d'Archéologie, Collection Fondation Jacques Doucet 


4 Emile Bernard, Sketch for the Adoration of the Shepherds, 
1889, pencil and watercolor on verso of lithograph (Figure 3) 
240 x 303mm. Paris, Bibliothèque d'Art et d'Archéologie, Col- 
lection Fondation Jacques Doucet 








5 Emile Bernard, Les Nymphes, 1890, woodcut with watercolor 
additions, 476 x 330mm. Paris, Bibliothèque d'Art et d'Archéo- 
logie, Collection Fondation Jacques Doucet 


as though in a fit of epilepsy, God knows how, and why.” We 
have made the assumption that this painting is identical to the 
one reproduced in J. J. Luthi’s recent catalogue raisonné." From 
this reproduction it is clear that van Gogh was careless in describ- 


3 The Complete Letters of Vincent Van Gogh, 2nd ed., New York Graphic 
Society, Greenwich, CT, 1959, 111, 521, letter 21. 


4 Jean-Jacques Luthi, Emile Bernard, Catalogue raisonné de l'oeuvre peint, 
Paris, 1982, No. 217 (1889), collection H. Dauberville, Paris. 

Also see the cover of the sale catalogue, Tableaux modernes, Hotel 
Drouct, June 17, 1959. This catalogue may be found among the archival 
materials on Bernard in the Documentation of the Musée d'Orsay, Paris. 
We would like to express our gratitude to the most helpful staff of the 
Documentation, especially Mme. Geneviéve Lacambre. Another version 
of the Adoration of the Shepherds by Bernard is cited in the catalogue of 
the exhibition, Gauguin and the Pont-Aven Group, London, The Tate 
Gallery and the Arts Council cf Great Britain, 1966, No. 116. Not re- 
produced, it is listed as a pen-and-ink drawing, 232 x 278mm, signed and 
dated, bottom right: “Emile Bernard 88,” and inscribed in pencil: “prim- 
itieve Kunst / Emile Bernard.” Judging from a photograph, the drawing 
appears unrelated to the works under discussion here. In addition, in his 
account “L'Aventure de ma vie,” published in the Lettres de Paul Gauguin 
à Emile Bernard (as cited in note 3), 14-15, Bernard describes an earlier 
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ing the two kneeling figures in the painting as Magi. The shep- 
herd’s crook held by one of them identifies the subject as an Ado- 
ration of the Shepherds. 

Although similar in subject and style, the watercolor and the 
woodcut differ from the painting in several respects. In particular, 
in place of the prostrate “fat frog” mentioned by van Gogh is a 
more elegant kneeling figure, and the “road” has disappeared. 
These changes were probably made in response to van Gogh's 
comments. In any case, it would seem reasonable to date the 
watercolor and the woodcut Adorations to late 1889 or possibly 
early 1890. 

After leaving Pont-Aven in late August or early September 1889, 
Bernard visited Paris before returning in December to his parents’ 
home in Lille, where he attempted to earn a living by designing 
textiles. His execution of such an ambitious woodcut was very 
probably linked to a plan to create religious images in the manner 
of medieval craftsmen or of the publishers of popular nineteenth- 
century Images d'Epinal. Such an endeavor surely would have 
been no more successful than the sale of lithographs at the Café 
Volpini six months earlier. The self-consciously primitive char- 
acter of Bernard’s woodcut Adoration would hardly have attracted 
those who purchased the more traditional Images d'Epinal which, 
moreover, had not been produced in the medium of woodcut for 
some forty years. As for sophisticated lovers of prints, they were 
not yet sympathetic to the direct language of the modern 
woodcut. ` 

The challenge of this early venture must have intrigued Ber- 
nard, for he soon executed another large, hand-colored woodcut 
entitled Les Nymphes. Two surviving impressions of this print 
further confirm the 1889-90 dating we have advanced for the Ado- 
ration. One impression of Les Nymphes is pasted into the Doucet 
album. It is a garishly hand-colored print inscribed in ink: “unique 
exemplaire. Emile Bernard — Les nymphes 1890” (Fig. 5). A sec- 
ond impression, in a French private collection, carries the dedi- 
cation: “Les Ninfes [sic!], première épreuve, à mon cher ami Gau- 
guin. Bernard 90.'"° It is unlikely that Bernard backdated this 
impression, whose faded and flyspecked condition would seem 
to indicate that it was indeed in Gauguin's possession for many 
years (Bernard was not on speaking terms with Gauguin after 
early 1891). It is even likely that this is the very impression referred 
to by Gauguin in a letter he wrote to Bernard in August of 1890: 
“I have received your drawing, cut in wood, which is a very inter- 
esting medium. As drawing | cannot give it much praise; I prefer 
your Breton drawings which have a more abstract quality of line. 
There is a strong, Michelangelesque anatomical preoccupation in 


fresco version of the Adoration of the Shepherds that he had painted on 
the walls of his room at the inn of Mme. Lemasson at St. Briac in 1887 


15 In the 1850's the sidegrain woodcut, with its broad planes and contours, 
had by and large become obsolete. Former woodcut images, such as the 
popular Images d'Epinal, were by then produced by the more economic 
medium of lithography (A. Hyatt Mayor, Prints and People, New York, 
1971, No. 649). Bernard’s imitation of the subject matter, style, and even 
coloring of these earlier popular woodcuts was, therefore, blatantly 
anachronistic. The endgrain wood engraving, on the other hand, with its 
tonal capability and, more important, its type-compatibility, was the 
established medium for reproduction in books and journals from the 1830's 
onward. It was not until after the photo-mechanical halftone process 
replaced the wood engraving for fine reproductive work around 1890 that 
the woodcut began to be taken seriously as an art form. 

‘6 Symbolistes et Nabis, Maurice Denis et son temps, St.-Germain-en- 
Lave, Musée Départemental du Prieuré, 1980, “Additif du catalogue," No. 
10. 
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these figures, which is not exactly to my taste.” 

The similarity between the inscriptions on the Adoration and 
the Nymphes in the Doucet album would suggest that they were 
written about the same time, perhaps even as late as the moment 
when the prints were sold to Doucet. Since Les Nymphes can be 
dated through external evidence to 1890, the date 1889 that appears 
on Doucet’s Adoration is probably reasonably accurate as well. 
The progression from the religious to the secular represented in 
these two large woodcuts accords well with the several compo- 
sitions of bathers that Bernard painted in late 1889 and 1890. 

It is now possible to make a fair and reliable assessment of the 
Adoration of the Shepherds within the context of the history of 
late nineteenth-century art. Rather than posing as a “first exper- 
iment in Synthetism,” it better serves as an example of Bernard's 
intense interest in traditional forms and subjects. As a woodcut, 
however, the work represents Bernard's truly pioneering efforts 
to revive an artistic medium that had been neglected and relegated 
to reproductive service for more than three centuries.!° 

Finally, the irony of Bernard’s later, frantic efforts to claim his 
place as an artistic innovator becomes clear. Responding to unjust 
critical assessments that he was merely a follower of Gauguin, 
Bernard tried to redate and overpaint a number of his early works. 
But these tamperings only made more difficult any subsequent 
evaluation of his very real contributions. During his brief prime, 
Emile Bernard was a courageous, imaginative, constantly exper- 
imenting artist. Within the medium of the woodcut, his activity 
preceded that of Gauguin by some five years and very probably 
provided the Symbolist circle with an entirely unexplored artistic 
medium. 


Dartmouth College 
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17 J'ai reçu votre dessin gravure sur bois qui est bien curieux comme 
moyen. Comme dessin je vous en ferai moins mon compliment, j'aime 
mieux vos dessins bretons plus abstraits de ligne. Il y a dans ceux-ci une 
grande préoccupation anatomique à la Michel-Ange qui n'est pas dans 
mes cordes.” From Lettres de Paul Gauguin à Emile Bernard 1888-1891 
(as in note 3), 113. 

The reasons for connecting this text to the woodcut, Les Nymphes, are 
not immediately obvious. Most important is our decision that Gauguin’s 
syntax allows a shift in reference: that is his “ceux-ci” does not refer to 
“vos dessins bretons” because Gauguin would never have characterized 
them as possessing a preoccupation with Michelangelesque anatomy. 
Rather, “ceux-ci” refers to the figures in the woodcut. Gauguin has simply 
shifted his attention while writing his letter. Our reading is the only one 
that makes sense. 


18 The woodcut virtually repeats the composition, Les Baigneurs aux fleurs 
rouges (private collection, Paris). See Jean-Jacques Luthi, Emile Bernard, 
Catalogue raisonné (as cited in note 14), No. 211 (1889). 


1 Bernard’s experiments in the woodcut medium, which seem to date no 
earlier than 1888, are described more fully in our catalogue for the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Museum of Art exhibition, The Artistic Revival of 
the Woodcut in France, 1850-1900. The exhibition opened at Ann Arbor 
in November 1983 and travels to the Yale University Art Gallery and 
the Baltimore Museum of Art. A complete catalogue raisonné of Bernard's 
early prints is also underway. 


Discussion 


Pontormo, Baldung, and the Early Reformation 


Craig Harbison 


1 Florence, S. 
Felicita, Barba- 
dori-Capponi 

Chapel 





Almost ten years ago Leo Steinberg published a provocative study 
of Pontormo's Capponi Chapel in these pages (Fig. 1).! Basing his 
interpretation largely on a careful analysis of gesture, glance, and 
body movement, Steinberg proposed that in Pontormo’s altar- 
piece (Fig. 2) the body of Christ was portrayed in transit: having 
been taken from his mother’s lap, Christ was about to be carried 
by the angels at his head and feet (so identified by Steinberg) to 
his Father in Heaven above (originally portrayed in the chapel 
dome flanked by Patriarchs). Thus the imagined fulfillment of 
Pontormo’s decoration for the entire chapel is a devotional image 
of the Trinity, the Throne of Grace. “The Virgin's adieu is met 
by God's outstretched hand — farewell and welcome in apposi- 
tion, while the sacrificed Son, hung between ground and sky, is 
returned to the Father.” Several additional pieces of circumstan- 
tial evidence tend to support Steinberg’s interpretation; these are 
both artistic and historical. 

As is usual in Pontormo studies, Steinberg pointed to a Dürer 
print as a possible source of inspiration, in this case Dürer's Trin- 
ity woodcut of 1511 (B. 122).3 But there is another, perhaps more 
relevant sixteenth-century German woodcut which is the only 
known precedent for the notion of Christ’s dead body in the proc- 


! “Pontormo’s Capponi Chapel,” Art Bulletin, uvi, 1974, 385-399. I am 
aware of only one published response to Steinberg’s article: Eric Darra- 
gon, “Pontormo à Florence,” Revue de l'art, 11, 1981, 51-60, esp. 57. Al- 
though Darragon dismisses Steinberg's notion of the body being raised, 
his interpretation, emphasizing the power of divine light, is in some ways 
much the same as Steinberg's. My colleague Iris Cheney has given me 
generous bibliographic assistance in the preparation of this note. Bath she 
and John Shearman were helpful in obtaining photographs. 


2 Ibid., 394-95. 


> A typical study of Dürer's influence on early 16th-century Italian art is 
Cecil Gould, “On Dürer's Graphic and Italian Painting,” Gazette des beaux- 
arts, ser. 6, Lxxv, 1970, 103-116. 





2 Jacopo da Pontormo, Capponi Chapel Altarpiece, ca. 1525- 
26. Florence, S. Felicita 


ess of being carried aloft; that is Hans Baldung Grien’s depiction 
of the Body of Christ Carried to Heaven (B. 44) of ca. 1515-17 
(Fig. 3). While their visual forms are clearly not similar, the search 
for an original, even unsettling devotional image is certainly 
shared by Pontormo and Baldung.* 

It has been suggested that Baldung’s woodcut was perhaps 
known at a slightly later time in central Italy and was probably 


4 The iconography of Baldung’s work has been studied by Gert von der 
Osten “Zur Ikonographie des Hans Baldung Grien,” Festschrift für Her- 
bert von Einem zum 16. Februar 1965, Berlin, 1965, 179-187 (esp. 182-83); 
also the same author's article on “Engelpieta,” Reallexikon zur deutschen 
Kunstgeschichte, v, Stuttgart, 1967, col. 618. Linda C. Hults (“Baldung 
and the Reformation,” in James H. Marrow and Alan Shestack, eds., Hans 
Baldung Grien, Prints and Drawings, exh. cat., Washington and New 
Haven, 1981, 50) relates this print in a general way to the developing 
thought of Luther. 

5 See Bruce Boucher, “Sansovino’s Medici Tabernacle and Lotto’s Sacred 
Allegory: New Evidence on Their Relationship,” Apollo, cxiv, 1981, 156- 
61. 

5 See M. Consuelo Oldenbourg, Die Buchholzschnitte des Hans Baldung 
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influential on works by Silvio Cosini, Sansovino, and Lotto." In 
fact, the importance of Baldung (and of other Northern print- 
makers, aside from Dürer) for sixteenth-century Italian art has 
not yet been given sufficient attention. To mention just one ex- 
ample: an illustration from Ulrich Pinder's Speculum Passionis 
(Nuremberg, 1507; Fig. 4)° commonly attributed to Baldung pro- 
vides a good formal prototype for Pontormo’s discarded design 
for a Nailing to the Cross at the Certosa del Galluzzo; more spe- 
cifically, this print has the truncated body of a soldier in the lower 
left corner which is extremely analogous to the cut-off soldiers in 
the Certosa Christ Before Pilate.’ In general, Baldung’s dramatic 
imagery and ideas probably attracted those in Italy, like Pon- 
tormo, searching for new styles and meanings. At times, as in the 
Capponi Altarpiece, Pontormo may not have adopted the ragged 
forms of Baldung's work. Still, the novel, even sensational ideas 
behind Baldung’s images had an effect. Diirer’s more conventional 
designs have perhaps been too readily appealed to by modern art 
historians: in the mid- to late 1520's it would not have been sur- 
prising for Pontormo to have been inspired, visually and ideo- 
logically, by Baldung's works. 

Literary sources for Baldung’s print of Christ Carried to Heaven 
have been suggested in Saint Bridget’s Revelations and the Sup- 
plices of the Mass; neither of these seems totally satisfactory." But 
the possibility that the image is related to the performance of the 
Sacrament is intriguing, particularly in the case of Pontormo’s 
visualization, which rests of course immediately above the altar. 
In light of Steinberg's theory, it seems eminently fitting that the 
celebrant would have prayed, before Pontormo’s painting, for 
God “to command that these things [that is, the Eucharistic of- 
ferings] be carried by the hands of thy holy angels to thy heavenly 
altar, in the presence of thy divine majesty.” 

This source in the Supplices of the Canon of the Mass, often 
mentioned in connection with Baldung’s woodcut, was also 
brought to bear on an understanding of Pontormo’s work by 
Steinberg. It forms one touchstone in his construction of a the- 
ological program for the Capponi Chapel, a program that “con- 
verts the godhead from Justice to Grace.” As Saint Paul said, “Let 
us therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may 
obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of need” (Hebrews 
4:16). In his delineation of the theological message of the chapel, 
Steinberg has, apparently unintentionally, shown how this work 
can be seen as anticipating the Valdesian Evangelism of Pontor- 
mo’s last monumental commission, the now destroyed choir of 
S. Lorenzo. Art historians have sought for many years to un- 
derstand the rather unusual imagery of the S. Lorenzo cycle, a 
search obviously made difficult by the loss of Pontormo’s frescoes 
in an eighteenth-century remodeling. But Pontormo’s work was 
not easy for contemporaries to comprehend, as Vasari himself 
reported. What Pontormo seems to have portrayed is the triumph 
of Grace over Sin, especially in the central loop-like composition 


Grien, Strasbourg/Baden-Baden, 1962, 36, No. 198 (ill. fig. 35, p. 38). 


7 Ever since Frank Mortimer Clapp, Jacopo Carucci da Pontormo, His 
Life and Work, New Haven, 1916, 109, the usual source given for Pon- 
tormo’s cut-off soldiers has been Diirer’s Men's Bath woodcut (B. 128). 
In Dürer's work, however, the men are neither armed nor are they truly 
truncated figures. Irving Lavin, “An Observation on ‘Medievalism’ in Early 
Sixteenth Century Style,” Gazette des beaux-arts, ser. 6, L, 1957, 113-118, 
related Pontormo’s cut-off figures to Donatello’s S. Lorenzo pulpits. 


E See Marrow and Shestack (as in n. 4), 205. 


© For the theological background of this section of the Mass, see J. A. 
Jungmann, The Mass of the Roman Rite, 1, New York, 1955, 231-37. 


© See Steinberg (as in n. 1), 396. 
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3 Hans Baldung Grien, Body of Christ Carried to Heaven by 
Angels, woodcut, ca. 1515-17 (B. 44) 


of Christ in Glory above the Creation of Eve.!! Recently the spir- 
itualizing leanings of the prior of S. Lorenzo, major domo to the 
Medici, Pier Francesco Ricci, have been brought to bear on Pon- 
tormo’s designs.” 

By the late 1540's and 1550's, the time of the S. Lorenzo cycle, 
there are then several pieces of circumstantial evidence that can 
be used to link Pontormo’s work and Italian Evangelism. The 
history of this movement before the 1530's and the arrival of 
Valdés is difficult to specify. Surely already in the 1520's groups 
of concerned lay people were meeting to discuss religious issues. 


11 See the pioneering study by Charles de Tolnay, “Les Fresques de Pon- 
tormo dans le Choeur de San Lorenzo a Florence, essai de reconstitution,” 
Critica d'arte, xxxi1, 1950, 38-52; and the two important studies by Kurt 
Forster, “Pontormo, Michelangelo and the Valdesian Movement,” Stil und 
Uberlieferung in der Kunst des Abendlandes (Acts of the 21st International 
Congress for Art History, Bonn, 1964), 11, Berlin, 1967, 181-85; and his 
Pontormo, Munich, 1966, 91-98. 


See Raffaella Corti, “Pontormo a San Lorenzo: Un episodio figurativo 
dello ‘spiritualismo’ italiano,” Ricerche di storia dell'arte, v1, 1977, 5-36. 
Although I find the connections between Pontormo’s late work and Italian 
Evangelism convincing, it is perhaps worth noting that the diary Pon- 
tormo kept during his last years, while generally unrevealing, seems to 
show a concern to obey Church regulations and partake regularly in its 
rituals, not apparently a very liberal or evangelical attitude on the artist's 
part. See, e.g., Dino S. Cervigni, “Privacy, Concern and Estrangement 








4 Attributed to Hans Baldung Grien, Nailing of Christ to the 
Cross, woodcut, from Ulrich Pinder, Speculum Passionis, Nu- 
remberg, 1507, BI. 51v (Oldenbourg 198) 


For Italians, as well as their Northern European counterparts, the 
issues were divine grace as opposed to good works, faith as op- 
posed to law. Italian evangelicals never established a new doc- 
trinal system, never broke from the Church itself. Although most 
Italians may not have carried their views to the sola fide extreme 
of the Northerners, that issue was still of crucial importance: what 
was the proper balance to be struck between external ritual and 
internal righteousness and faith. 

There is no question, at the time of the Capponi Chapel dec- 
oration, that Pontormo consciously articulated a heretical or even 


in Pontormo’s ‘Diario,’ Paragone, xxvitt, 1977, 116-128. In this sense, 
Ricci was no doubt the guiding mind behind the S. Lorenzo program, yet 
he probably chose an artist to work with who, he felt, would give his 
ideas a sympathetic interpretation. 


'S See the older standard studies by Thomas McCrie, History of the Por- 
gress and Suppression of the Reformation in Italy in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, Edinburgh and London, 1856, repr. New York, 1974, esp. 54ff.; and 
G.K. Brown, Italy and the Reformation to 1550, Oxford, 1933, esp. 170ff. 
Also in general, the work of Delio Cantimori, such as his collected essays, 
Umanismo e religione nel rinascimento, Turin, 1975. Eva-Maria Jung, “On 
the Nature of Evangelism in Sixteenth-Century Italy,” Journal of the His- 
tory of Ideas, xiv, 1953, 511-527, gives the subject a handy but rather 
simple treatment. The standard work on Valdés himself is Jose C. Nieto, 
Juan de Valdés and the Origins of the Spanish and Italian Reformation, 
Geneva, 1970. 


fully evangelical program. But in this work, and possibly in others 
from ‘his decade,“ there may be unconscious leanings in the di- 
rection that it seems almost certain Pontormo’s later work took. 
As Forster said of the S. Lorenzo frescoes, the key word here is 
Grace, a grace that will turn an image of pity into one of ac- 
ceptance and, ultimately, of salvation. 

Seme critics would disagree with Steinberg: Christ is not being 
raised to a Throne of Mercy but lowered to the altar/tomb of his 
repeated Passion and suffering. Pontormo’s work has, then, sug- 
gested two seemingly divergent readings. Each of these has been 
argued strongly, even convincingly. Perhaps they are not mu- 
tually exclusive: the painting might be seen as suggesting both 
that Christ will rejoin his Father in heavenly benediction and that 
he will, through the miracle of transubstantiation, be present on 
the a.tar of the chapel. Perhaps, too, we were meant to be left 
with questions: Is the body going up or down? Does the chapel 
as a whole emphasize heavenly grace or earthly sacrament? Trite 
though it may sound, such questions were in the air all over Eu- 
rope at the time. Whether the Capponi Chapel clearly indicates 
Portermo’s inclination toward Catholic Evangelism, it does seem 
to evidence an artist sensitive to the religious equivocation of his 
times. In this way, Pontormo’s work might be seen as part of an 
ongoing discussion, rather than as a narrowly defined symbolic 
statement.'® 

One final note: it is interesting that at just the same time in 
Northern Europe Lucas van Leyden seems to have employed sim- 
ilar means to comment upon the sacramental controversies alive 
in his native Holland. In his so-called Sin of Moses canvas (Bos- 
ton), Lucas took a traditional subject, moved the moment por- 
trayed forward, and thus engaged our thoughtful participation.” 
Pontarmo, too, as both Shearman and Steinberg have indicated, 
places us “between frames.” Perhaps it is not too much to imagine 
that “here is a purposeful analogy to be made between the artist's 
shitting moment and the shifting emphases and perspectives on 
Church doctrine found at the time among many lay people in 
Italy 

University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, MA 01003 


Luciano Berti, Pontormo, Florence, 1964, esp. 21-25, related the first 
phase of Italian Mannerism to the stirrings of the Reformation. Berti 
pointed to the sacramental significance — and humility — of Pontormo's 
Certosa Supper at Emmaus. Other works at the Certosa probably need 
to be viewed in such a light. 

15 See John Shearman, Pontormo’s Altarpiece in S. Felicita (Charleton 
Lecture, 1968), University of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1971, 22. 


1è Alshough not as negative as he was about the late work, Vasari was 
already troubled by Pontormo’s paintings in the Capponi Chapel, with 
their “nuovi concetti” and “bizzarra stravaganza": for which see Vasari, 
Vite, ed. Milanesi, Florence, 1881, v1, 271-72. If Pontormo was working 
in the more open-ended manner just suggested, it is little wonder that 
Vasa”i would have been bothered by it, for he demanded clear narrative 
action above all. See, e.g., Svetlana Leontief Alpers, “Ekphrasis and Aes- 
thetic Attitudes in Vasari’s Lives,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, xxin, 1960, 190-215. 

Iris Cheney made the interesting suggestion to me that in the Capponi 
Chapel Pontormo's move toward Michelangelo as a source of stylistic 
inspiration might reflect his awareness of the other artist's maturing re- 
ligious thought; in the following decade this led Michelangelo to be in- 
voived with the Roman-reform group. Pontormo was thus not just 
substituting one formal influence (Michelangelo) for another (Northern 
prints at the Certosa), but reflecting styles of artists whose beliefs may 
have been sympathetic. 


7 See Larry Silver, “The Sin of Moses: Comments on the Early Refor- 


mation in a Late Painting on Lucas van Leyden,” Art Bulletin, iv, 1973, 
401-09. 


Letters 
Montepulciano and Antiquity 


I am writing with regard to the valuable comments by Professor 
Phyllis Williams Lehmann on a Roman source for a Renaissance 
church (“The Basilica Aemilia and S. Biagio at Montepulciano,” 
LxIv, 1982, 124-131). The distinctive arrangement of Doric half- 
columns, pilaster piers, and metope reliefs at the Basilica Aemilia 
clearly inspired Antonio da Sangallo the Elder's scheme for the 
Madonna di S. Biagio (1518ff.), but inside the church Sangallo's 
cornice and the prominent row of dentils that run along under- 
neath it are, as Professor Lehmann notes, quite unrelated to the 
Basilica. I would like to suggest that these striking features depend 
instead on another venerable monument of Roman antiquity, the 
Theater of Marcellus. The combination of Ionic dentils with Doric 
frieze and cornice is unusual in antiquity and heterodox by Vitru- 
vian standards (cf. Vitruvius 4.2.5). At S. Biagio Sangallo pays 
close attention to this Roman model, placing a row of dentils 
underneath the cornice and copying for the cornice soffit the panels 
that alternately frame diamonds and guttae. Minor adjustments 
include the reduction of guttae in number to rows of 3 x 3 instead 
of 3 x 6, probably to conform with the proportions of the metopes 
and triglyphs in the frieze level below. 

The Doric order of the Theater of Marcellus was often drawn 
in the early cinquecento, most especially by the Sangallo circle 
(for example, in the Codex Coner, fol. 60v, published by Thomas 
Ashby, “Sixteenth Century Drawings of Roman Buildings,” Papers 
of the British School at Rome,” 11, 1904, as fig. 76). Its entablature 
with dentils was, however, rarely replicated in Renaissance build- 
ings before 1520, except at S. Biagio, in the courtyard of the Pa- 
lazzo Farnese, Rome, by Antonio da Sangallo the Younger 
(1517ff.), and in the Cappella Caracciolo di Vico, S. Giovanni a 
Carbonara, Naples (ca. 1516). Two decades later, the archaelog- 
ical eclecticism of the Doric order used in the interior of S. Biagio 
impressed at least one of Sangallo’s contemporaries, Jacopo San- 
sovino, who did not subscribe to Vitruvius’ sanction against the 
use of dentils in the Doric order. Wolfgang Lotz's suggestion, sec- 
onded by Professor Lehmann, that Sansovino’s Library of S. 
Marco, Venice (1537ff.), was influenced by S. Biagio, is further 
strengthened by that church’s connection with the Theater of 
Marcellus: Sansovino not only imitates the Aemilian columnia- 
tion of S. Biagio in the lower level of the library but crowns it 
with one of the most precise Renaissance copies of the Marcellus 
cornice, dentils included. 

CHARLOTTE NICHOLS 
American Academy in Rome 
Via Angelo Masina, 5 

00153 Rome, Italy 


Raphael's Curtain 


In his article “The Curtain in Raphael's Sistine Madonna” (Lxv, 
1983, 61-77), J.K. Eberlein has traced the development of the cor- 
tina motif from representations of rulers in late antiquity to its 
adoption as a motif in the veneration of the Virgin, expressing 
the revelatio of the New Testament. While Eberlein has estab- 
lished the reason for the connection of the cortina motif with the 
Virgin and for its transmission to the Renaissance, this does not 
necessarily explain its popularity in the late quattrocento or its 
appearance in the Sistine Madonna (Fig. 1). Fifteenth-century 
sources constantly stress the achievement of a convincing natu- 
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ralism as the major artistic aim.1 In the light of this, it is possible 
to maintain that the late 19th-century account of the curtain in 
the Sistine Madonna as part of a window or, perhaps better, as 
a picture-curtain? fits with the intentions of artist and patron as 
well as the symbolic interpretation suggested by Eberlein. 

The cortina motif was not exclusively associated with the Vir- 
gin, a point that is underlined by its use on the altar-wall of the 
chapel of the Cardinal of Portugal in S. Miniato.3 While there can 
be no doubt about the devotion to the cult of the Immaculate 
Conception which Julius II inherited from Sixtus IV, there are no 
convincing reasons for associating this with the Virgin in the Dres- 
den painting, as Eberlein has suggested. Here she is neither a 
Madonna of the Humility as in the altarpiece of Sixtus’ funerary 
chapel formerly in St. Peter's, which was dedicated to the Immac- 
ulate Conception, nor does she have any of the attributes nor- 
mally associated with this cult. 

Eberlein drew attention to the wide range of possible prototypes 
in the late quattrocento and I want to single out one of these (Fig. 
4), which, although often mentioned, has never been discussed 
in relationship with the Sistine Madonna. Raphael was sensitive 
to traditional forms especially, as will be seen with the Madonna 
di Foligno (Fig. 3), those current in the late quattrocento. A brief 
account of the sources of the Madonna di Foligno will thus pre- 
pare for this analysis of the Sistine Madonna. The dates of the 
commission and execution of the Madonna of Foligno are not 
documented, although it is usually assumed to have been com- 
pleted by the spring of 1512, the date of the death of the donor, 
Sigismondo de’Conti.* It stood on the main altar of the church 
of Sta. Maria in Aracoeli before its removal by Sigismondo’s niece, 
Anna, in 1565. It was taken to the church of Sta. Anna in Foligno 
(hence its popular name) while at the same time Sigismondo’s 
burial slab in the choir of the church, immediately behind the 
altar, was renewed to accommodate his nephew, Ludovico. 

The painting’s intended destination and its link with Sigis- 
mondo de’Conti’s tomb-slab were decisive for the choice of com- 
positional model, which has its roots in French Gothic tombs. 
From these Arnolfo di Cambio had developed a canopied tomb 
which combined a reclining effigy with an image of the deceased 
presented to the Virgin. This was notable in the tomb of Pope 
Boniface VIII (d. 1303) commissioned during the pope's lifetime 
for the entrance wall of old St. Peter's. Grimaldi’s drawings show 
that the pope was represented both in the reclining effigy under 
the rich canopy and again in the altarpiece where he was presented 
to the Virgin in her aureole by Saints Peter and Paul.” 


' See from among the documents collected by C. Gilbert, Sources and 
Documents: Italian Art 1400-1500, Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 1980, especially 
Bartolommeo Facio and Alberti’s Della Pittura, 51ff and 175ff. 


? Eberlein, 62ff and 65, n. 46. 


> F. Hartt, G. Corti, and C. Kennedy, The Chapel of the Cardinal of Por- 
tugal, Philadelphia, 1964, 59ff. 


4 L.D. Ettlinger, “Pollaiuolo’s Tomb of Pope Sixtus IV,” Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xv, 1953, 269-270. Jacopo Grimaldi’s 
drawing of the now destroyed complex was first related to the Madonna 
di Foligno by O. Fischel, Die Zeichnungen der Umbrer, Berlin, 1917, 33 
and fig. 31. It is fol. 131 of Vatican ms Barb.Lat 2733. 

5 E. Male, L'art religieux de la fin du XVE siècle, Paris. 1951, 37ff. 

€L. Dussler, Raphael, A Critical Catalogue, London, 1971, 36-38: the 
donor's biography was established by P. Casimiro, Memorie storiche della 
Chiesa e Convento di S. Maria in Aracoeli, Rome, 1736, 143. 

7 J. Gardner, "Arnolfo di Cambio and Roman Tomb Design,” Burlington 
Magazine, cxv, 1973, 429, 430 and 437, figs. 24 and 25; see also R. Kraut- 
heimer, Rome, Profile of a City. 312-1308, Princeton, 1980, 214. 


8 Casimiro (as in note 6), 143. 


The scheme was influential both during Boniface’s lifetime and 
in the late quattrocento when Pope Sixtus IV commissioned Peru- 
gino’s frescoes above the altar in the chapel of the canons of St. 
Peter's, in anticipation of his subsequent burial there (Fig. 2). 
Antonio Pollaiuolo’s great reclining effigy was supplemented by 
that in the fresco, where Sixtus was depicted being presented to 
the Virgin by Saint Peter. 

Sigismondo de‘Conti had served as segretario under Paul II, 
Sixtus IV, Innocent VIII, Alexander VI, and Julius IL,8 and at least 
Sixtus and Julius had started work on their tombs in their own 
lifetimes. In following their precedent Sigismondo de‘Conti must 
also have asked Raphael for this traditional, but still modern, 
scheme. Raphael accepted the challenge, transforming Perugino's 
fresco by the monumentality of his figures, the clarity of their 
gestures, and the brilliance of the color (Fig. 3). The striking and 
yet simplified landscape is dominated by the great arc of light 
under the feet of the Virgin. This alludes to the long-established 
tradition that Sta. Maria in Aracoeli takes its name from the vision 
of the Virgin and Child that the Tyburtine Sybil presented to the 
Emperor Augustus. This legend may well have suggested the sit- 
ing of the Capitoline obelisk outside the church, © and was illus- 
trated in the fresco by Cavallini at its entrance." 

The Virgin on whose lap the Christ Child twists is a reworking 
of Leonardo's Virgin in the center of the unfinished Adoration of 
the Magi. The simple folds of her robes are matched by those of 
the kneeling figures, whose gestures and positions are subtly var- 
ied and so realize the apparently simple formula of two kneeling 
and two standing figures with no hint of monotony. 

The surviving drawings suggest that Raphael was at work on 
the Sistine Madonna (Fig. 1)? at the same time as, or just shortly 
after the Madonna di Foligno. The painting's date is fixed by Julius 
II's appearance as Saint Sixtus with the beard that he wore as 
token of his determination to drive the French out of Italy, from 
the beginning of 1511 until he shaved it off in March 1512. Fol- 
lowing the example of Sixtus IV, Julius had taken a striking 
interest in the monastery of S. Sisto, Piacenza, for whose main 
altar the Sistine Madonna was commissioned. 

Raphael was asked to include the titular saint with the Virgin 
and Saint Barbara whose relics (together with those of Saint Six- 
tus) were housed in the church. The challenge of finding a link 
between such disparate saints and of combining them with the 
Virgin and Child must have reminded Raphael of Botticini’s Vir- 
gin and Child in Glory with Saints Mary Magdalen and Bernard, 
now in the Louvre (Fig. 4). It appears to have been the main altar 


° The relevant text of the Mirabilia of ca. 1030 reads ( in the translation 
of EM. Nichols, London, 1889, 37): “the heaven was opened, and a great 
brightness lighted upon him; and he saw in heaven a virgin, standing upon 
an altar, and holding a man-child in her arms.” PE. Schramm, Kaiser, 
Rom und Renovatio, Leipzig/Berlin, 1929, Pt. 2, 84. Its influence has been 
noted by H. von Einem, “Bemerkungen zu Raffaels Madonna di Foligno,” 
in Studies in Late Medieval and Renaissance Painting in Honor of Millard 
Meiss, New York, 1977, 131-145. 


19 R.E. Malmstrom, “The Twelfth Century Church of S. Maria in Capi- 
tolio and the Capitoline Obelisk,” Römisches Jahrbuch für Kunstge- 
schichte, xvi, 1976, 1-17. 

'' G. Vasari, Le vite de piu eccellenti pittori, scultori e architettori, Milan, 
1962, 1, 425, and G. Matthiae, Pietro Cavallini, Rome, 1972, 120-121. 
des Kunsthistorisches Institut in Florenz, vin, 1957-59, 223ff, and K. 
Raffaels Zeichnungen, Berlin, 1913, Nos. 368 and 369. 

13 M.J. Zucker, “Raphael and the Beard of Pope Julius IL,” Art Bulletin, 
Lix, 1977, 524-533. 


14 Eberlein, 73ff. 
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1 Faphael, Sistine Madonna. Dresden, Pinacothek (photo: 


3 Raphael, Madonna di Foligno. Rome, Vatican (photo: 


Alinari) Alinari) 


2 L Grimaldi, 
View of the Dec- 
orchon of the 
Caspella dei Can- 
ona, St. Peter's, 
Vaican Ms 
Ba-t.Lat 2733, 
fol 131 (from O. gg 
Fisckel, Dei Zeich- > 
nuagen der 
Uimbrer, Berlin, 
19°7, fig. 31) 








4 Botticini, Virgin and Child in Glory with Saints Mary Mag- 
dalen and Bernard. Paris, Louvre, No. 1482. 
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of Sta. Maria Maddalena di Cestello, which in 1628 became Sta. 
Maria Maddalena dei Pazzi." On its foundation in 1257 the church 
had been dedicated to the Penitent Magdalen and was run by the 
nuns of Sta. Lucia di Montisoni. The Cistercians, who were in 
charge of a hospital in part of the cloister, took over responsibility 
for the church in 1442. 

Botticini’s response to the demand to show both the church's 
titular saint, Saint Mary Magdalen, and the founder of the Cis- 
tercians, Saint Bernard of Clairvaux, was to include them in the 
heavenly appearance of the Virgin and Child. The curtain func- 
tions like a picture-curtain (although it may well have added sym- 
bolic meaning) to reveal the vision to the spectator in the church. 
Raphael was faced with a similar problem in the Sistine Madonna 
and for this reason turned back to Botticini’s altarpiece and 
included Saints Barbara and Sixtus in the heavenly appearance 
of the Virgin and Child which is revealed as the picture-curtains 
are pulled back. Raphael has added the ledge on which the pope 
has rested his tiara and balanced the poses of his figures with a 
mastery not found in his prototype. Although linked with the 
saints in the pyramidal grouping, the Virgin is isolated by the 
brilliance of the silhouette, set against the golden aureole filled 
with an infinity of cherubim heads. Her attention, like that of the 
Christ Child, is directed out of the picture at the spectator. He is 
encompassed in the sweep of her cloak as she presses his head to 
her cheek: it is a maternal gesture that makes the one of Botticini 
appear hieratic and standardized. The link with the spectator is 
further underlined by the standing pose which serves to ration- 
alize the half-standing, half-seated pose of the related drawings. 
It is, as Paul Joannides has noted, perhaps no accident that the 
Virgin and Child appear to Julius II in this guise since Michel- 
angelo planned a comparable grouping in the upper part of Julius’s 
tomb in its second stage. 

The Madonna di Foligno and the Sistine Madonna, although 
conceived at nearly the same time, were developed from separate 
traditions because of the conditions laid down by their respective 
patrons. Raphael's responsiveness to the potential of a variety of 
late quattrocento modes fits with that sense of tradition which he 
had already displayed in the Madonna del Baldacchino and which 
culminated in the Transfiguration at the end of his career.” 

RICHARD COCKE 
Sainsbury Centre for Visual Arts, University of East Anglia 
Norwich, England 


15 W. and E. Paatz, Die Kirchen von Florenz, Frankfurt, 1952, 1v, 90ff., 
for the history of the church and the painting. The picture is recorded on 
the sixth chapel on the left side of the nave in 1677, but the Paatzes con- 
vincingly suggest that it has the original altarpiece which preceded that 
by Cosimo Rosselli, 103-104 and n. 106. There is a more recent discussion 
of the church, which I have not been able to consult, in A. Luchs, Cestello, 
a Cistercian Church of the Florentine Renaissance, New York, 1978. The 
Botticini was included in his list of quattrocento prototypes by Eberlein, 
71, n. 102. B. Berenson, Italian Pictures of the Renaissance, London, 1963, 
1064 (where the Magdalen is, understandably, misidentified as Saint Mary 
of Egypt). 

16 CF, 1513. J. Pope-Hennessy, Italian High Renaissance and Baroque 
Sculpture, London, 1963, 29ff and fig. 31. 


17 See P.A. Riedl, “Raffaels Madonna Del Baldacchino, ” Mitteilungen 
des Kunsthistorisches Institut in Florenz, vin, 1957-59, 223ff, and K. 
Oberhuber, “Vorzeichnungen zu Raffaels Transfiguration, "Jahrbuch der 


Berliner Museen, 1v, 1962, 116ff. 


Reply 


Richard Cocke's criticism of my article on the curtain motif in the 
Sistine Madonna happily leads to a consideration of a more gen- 
eral problem. But first I should like to address certain aspects of 
his remarks. 

Naturalism in the 16th century did not mean that a symbol had 
lost its significance, but only that it was represented in a natural 
way. Raphael's curtain is a good example of the natural repre- 
sentation of a motif when no reasons for representing it exist that 
emanate from real use. 

The thesis that it is a naturalistic image of a window curtain 
fails because such window curtains are of the 19th century, not 
the 16th. The thesis that it is a picture curtain fails because it does 
not explain, as would be required, the depiction of identical cur- 
tains as a motif in ruler portraits from the 4th century A.D., in 
Evangelist portraits from the 8th, and in Madonnas from the 11th. 
The earliest report that a portrayal of a saint was provided with 
a real curtain is by Arcadius Constantiensis in the 7th century 
(see E. Kitzinger, “The Cult of Images in the Age before Icono- 
clasm,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, vin, 1954, 97). Such real cur- 
tains, recorded in many cases from then on, were meant chiefly 
to honor the painting, not to protect it, and thus had the same 
function as the cortina motif in images contemporary with them. 
The fame of Raphael's painting should not obscure the fact that 
the curtain motif has its peak period in the Middle Ages, from 
the 8th to the 12th century. It must have seemed rather old-fash- 
ioned in the cinquecento. In Dutch 17th-century art, trompe-l'oeil 
representations of picture curtains were painted, imitating real 
ones which had the function of protecting the picture. According 
to P, Reutersward (“Tavelférhanget,” Konsthistorisk Tidskrift, 
xxv, 1956, 97-117), the picture curtain motif was invented by 
Rembrandt or Dou, and the curtain of the Sistine Madonna has 
nothing to do with it (ibid., 98, n. 2). 

The Sistine Madonna lacks not only a crown and throne, but 
shoes: she is barefoot. Thus it cannot be excluded that she is to 
be read as a Madonna of Humility. 

The Madonna of Foligno has always been compared to the Sis- 
tine Madonna (e.g., by Dussler in his article on Raphael in the 
widely circulated Kindlers Malerei Lexikon). What is new in Rich- 
ard Cocke's proposal is the transfer of Grimme’s thesis that the 
Sistine curtain alludes to the traditional tomb curtain, from the 
Sistine Madonna (which was not for a tomb) to the Madonna of 
Foligno (since it was). But the latter has no curtain { and so was 
not mentioned in my article). Thus Cocke suggests as the source 
for Raphael's curtain Botticini’s Madonna in Paris. But are there 
not more likely models for Raphael, such as the Madonnas with 
curtains by Perugino and Giovanni Santi, which I cited? The rep- 
resentation of the saintly patrons of the church in altarpieces for 
high altars was so usual that no connection with Botticini is 
necessary. 

This leads to the more general problem mentioned at the begin- 
ning. The tomb-curtain thesis was based on the fact that the forms 
of curtains in depictions of deathbeds are sometimes similar to 
those seen in Madonna pictures. They appear in still other con- 
texts too, such as ruler portraits (e.g., Fouquet’s Charles VII in 
the Louvre). In my related book, Apparitio Regis — Revelatio 
Veritatis (Wiesbaden, 1982, 108-122), I have discussed the prob- 
lem of the significance of similar forms in diverse pictorial situ- 
ations; here I can only report the conclusion — which is hardly 
a departure from previous thinking — that identical forms do not 
imply identical meaning in dissimilar representational contexts, 


* My thanks to Celia Martin-Chazelle for her great help in translation. 


but that at the same time the wide range of possible meanings 
does not support a view that all meaning is arbitrary, for in each 
case it is limited by the historical context. Thus it is not valid to 
ascribe the same connotation to a given motif in various works 
of art simply because of its identical appearance. An example of 
such a method gone awry, which Giinther Bandman called “tech- 
nolozische Ikonographie,” was pointed out by P.W. Parshall in a 
letter to the Art Bulletin, (Lv, 1976, 639-641) criticizing the arti- 
cle by B.G. Lane (Lvu, 1975, 476-486). Our aim must be to under- 
stand how meanings evolve through history. The mainstream in 
the case of the curtain motif is from the ancient ruler-portrait to 
the medieval Evangelist frontispiece, then a short step to Marian 
iconography. In the latter tradition Raphael's curtain is to be 
found, “naturally” painted but not “naturally” motivated. 
JOHANN KONRAD EBERLEIN 
Zentralinstitut fiir Kunstgeschichte 
Munich, West Germany 


The Early Works of Titian 


I should like to point out a bibliographic omission in Sarah Wilk's 
article, “Titian’s Paduan Experience and Its Influence on His Style” 
(Lxv, 1983, 51-61): my dissertation, “The Classicism of the Early 
Works of Titian, Its Sources and Character,” University of Mich- 
igan, 1979. A consideration of several of the major issues raised 
in Sarah Wilk’s article, as well as a detailed study of the influence 
of Artonio Lombardo’s relief of the Miracle of the Newborn Child 
upon Titian's 1511 version of the same subject, will be found there. 

Like Professor Wilk I have written of the great importance of 
the art of both Antonio Lombardo and Michelangelo in enabling 
the young Titian to appreciate the formal and expressive qualities 
of classical art. However, my study was rather different in its time 
span in that it encompassed the whole of Titian's early career, 
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and so I see Titian's Paduan experience as only the initial part of 
this process. Thus I have proposed that Titian's Venus Ana- 
dyomene, painted at least ten years after his stay in Padua, was 
most probably influenced by Antonio Lombardo’s earlier version 
of the same subject. In a similar fashion I have argued for the 
strong influence of Michelangelo, particularly in regard to Pathos- 
formeln, only after discussing such paintings as the Resurrection 
Altarpiece in Brescia and the Bacchanal of the Andrians now in 
Madrid, works that Titian painted in the period 1520-1525. 
WARREN TRESIDDER 
McMaster University 
Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4M2, Canada 


Reply 


I was not aware of Warren Tressider’s unpublished dissertation 

when I wrote and submitted my article; I have not yet read it. I 

would like to thank him for providing a detailed account of its 
contents. 

SARAH WILK 

Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey 

New Brunswick, N] 08903 


Correction 
Tewkesbury Abbey 


In J. Philip McAleer’s “The Romanesque Choir of Tewkesbury 
Abbey and the Problem of a ‘Colossal Order’ ” (December 1983), 
the illustrations for Figs. 22 and 23 were reversed, and the caption 
for Fig. 33 should read: Tewkesbury, nave, west end of south 
arcade viewed from northeast (courtesy Courtauld) 


Book Reviews 


J 


HUGH HONOUR AND JOHN FLEMING, The Visual Arts: A His- 
tory, Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1982. Pp. 639; 
253 color pls., 699 black-and-white ills. $30 : 


At present there are on the market several world histories of art, 
some of which serve their purpose very well. That old warhorse, 
Helen Gardner's Art Through the Ages, constantly kept up to 
date, is still widely and successfully used, even if in approach it 
must seem a little old-fashioned these days. H.W. Janson’s History 
of Art, lavishly and well illustrated, is written with great fluency 
and has probably taught more generations of American under- 
graduates the basic facts of art history than any other book of its 
kind. It rightly deserves its continued success. E.H. Gombrich's 
Story of Art, first published in 1950, has gone into many editions 
and has been translated into several languages. It is not so much 
a survey as an extraordinarily thoughtful and stimulating book, 
which is perhaps best appreciated by those who already have a 
basic knowledge of the field. 


Now comes a remarkable addition by Hugh Honour and John: 


Fleming called The Visual Arts: À History. The book covers a 
wide field, ranging from “Before History” to “Contemporary Art” 
in just over 600 pages with 253 color plates and almost 700 black- 
and-white illustrations, presenting not only a comprehensive 
account of Western art, but also of the art of Buddhism, Islam, 
the Far East and the primitives. The illustrations are of very good 
quality and they are integrated into the text; hardly any work is 
mentioned that is not illustrated. The text is well informed, lucid, 
and written in the best English tradition of stylishness and ele- 
gance. In fact, this is a book made for reading, not just for swat- 
ting facts and dates in preparation for an exam. However, this 
does not mean that it cannot be a useful textbook. On the contrary: 
it is packed with information and will make a particularly good 
text because of its readability. 

The book deals with the arts of the world, including architec- 
ture. The authors show again and again their familiarity with a 
wealth of material and their scholarship cannot be faulted, even 
in areas where neither of them is a specialist. They are invariably 
reliable guides on this extended tour. 

Two features make this history particularly attractive. The first 
is common sense. Fortunately there is not an attempt at full cov- 
erage, but there is a sensitive grasp of what is important and sig- 
nificant. Examples of this can be found throughout the text. For 
example, Ambrogio Lorenzetti is here, but not his brother Pietro; 
there are some pages about Rembrandt, and other painters of the 
period are adequately treated, but still-life is represented only by 
Willem Kalf. The same good sense also prevails in the authors’ 
handling of iconography, today all too often a display of mean- 
ingless cleverness or pointless erudition. Only one example can 
be given here. For Honour and Fleming, Titian’s “poesie,” his rav- 
ishing mythological paintings, are just what they are. Their eval- 
uation of these painterly cérebrations is that ‘Evidently the sub- 
jects did not mean a great deal to him.” This is refreshing after 
the recent fanciful attempt to make these delicate works into 
recondite cerebrations. Fleming and Honour never forget that a 
work of art is before anything else a work of art. 

Another impressive aspect of this book is the way in which the 
arts and history are integrated. Significantly, one of the sections 
in the introduction is headed “Context: meaning and function.” 
“Works of art,” so the authors state, “cannot be fully understood 
unless related to the circumstances in which they were created. 
Context is all-important in art as it is in language.” The opening 


of the chapter on Islamic art demonstrates this approach clearly, 
and so does the chapter on the 15th century with its references 
to Petrarch, Alberti, and Lorenzo Valla, and the self-definition of 
the Renaissance is simply summed up in one sentence: “This, in 
a nutshell, was how the Renaissance saw itself.” Again, in view 
of today’s laborious discussions about the meaning of the concept 
“Renaissance” this is a return to sanity. 

The same equilibrium also is evident in the treatment of the 
arts in the 19th and 20th centuries. The chapter headed “Lmpres- 
sionism to Post-Impressionism’” starts with a brief reminder of the 
political situation in France and goes on to a sensitive appraisal 
of the Impressionists, which does not accept-the old fairy tale of 
the universal detestation in which they were allegedly held. “The 
Impressionists never completely won over the official art-world, 
but they were recognized by the cultivated intelligentsia. Even- 
tually Monet was so successful that he could employ six gardeners 
at his country house in Giverny.” The myth about the alienated 
artist is soundly trounced. Even in the tricky field of art before 
history the same good sense prevails. “If their precise meaning 
remains as dark as ever, cave paintings were clearly more complex 
than was first supposed.” 

There are blemishes, of course, but they are unavoidable in a 
book on this scale and they are not of great importance. The 
opinion that Pietro Cavallini was a “shadowy” painter may not 
be widely shared. One can argue that he, and not Giotto, stands 
at the threshold of the revival of painting as already perceived 
‘by some Renaissance writers. The Zwinger in Dresden was burnt 
out in an air raid in 1945, not in 1944, And can one really say 
that there is not a hint of Christian beliefs in the Marsuppini tomb 
when the authors themselves speak of the relief of the Virgin and 
Child flanked by angels which crowns the monument in the tra- 
ditional manner? It must be realized that the tombs of humanist 
scholars, such as Marsuppini, adopt a classical morphology, but 
remain profoundly Christian in concept and imagery. 

But it is pointless niggling over such minor infelicities. Honour 
and Fleming have given us a first-class history of world art which 
every reader will enjoy and which will greatly benefit the student. 

L.D. ETTLINGER 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 


BERNARD FRISCHER, The Sculpted Word: Epicureanism and 
Philosophical Recruitment in Ancient Greece, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, London, University of California Press, 1982. Pp. 
xxiii + 325; 34 ills. $30 


The essential thesis of this unusual and wide-ranging book, writ- 
ten by a Classical philologist, is that sculptured portraiture became 
one of the fundamental means by which the Epicurean school of 
Greek philosophy in the 3rd century 8.c. broadcast its particular 
message of salvation. Only the last two of the book's five chapters 
deal with art-historical questions and are appropriate for detailed 
review in this journal, but some discussion of the first three chap- 
ters, which deal with the role of philosophy in Greek society, the 
nature of the Epicurean school, and certain points of Epicurean 
doctrine, is necessary in order to explain how and why Frischer 
arrives at his principal idea. 

In the first chapter, “Philosophy and Society in Greece,” Frischer 
argues that the relationship between philosophy and society in 
ancient Greece went through four stages: a phase of “high inte- 
gration” in the Archaic period in which the two were “mutually 
legitimating”; a second state; in the 5th century 8.c., in which 
there was tension and dislocation between philosophical inquiry 
and the values of the dominant social class in various city-states, 


a tersion and dislocation that at times led to the execution or exile 
of philosophers (e.g., Anaxagoras, Socrates); a third phase in 
which philosophical schools, like the Platonic Academy, sought 
to be reconciled with the dominant class of their society, even 
when their own values diverged from those of the dominant class, 
by obtaining legal status as religious groups within the state; and 
a fourth stage at the beginning of the Hellenistic period in which 
alienation from the values of the old city-states led to, among 
other things, “institutionalized deviance” in the form of com- 
mun:ties that espoused what today would be called alternative 
life-styles, like that of the Epicurean brotherhood. 

There are a number of troublesome and debatable points about 
this schema. One is that curiosity or the quest for personal under- 
standing and enlightenment seems to count for nothing in the 
thought of early philosophers, who are viewed rather like civil 
servants assigned to prepare position papers to justify government 
policy. Thales’ cosmological speculations, for example, are held 
to have been “an attempt to legitimate tyranny” (p. 16) by refuting 
older cosmogenies, like Hesiod's, which reflected the standards 
of an aristocracy of birth. Pythagorean theological and genea- 
log:cal doctrines, on the other hand, are seen as attempts to justify 
a new, anti-tyrannical aristocracy. Another worrisome point is 
that the dominant social class in any given period is always held 
to have presented a united front to philosophers. Yet it is a fact 
that if Anaxagoras, for example, was ultimately exiled by one 
faction in Athens, he also enjoyed a long period of prestige and 
favor from another faction, that of Pericles, and Pericles’ party 
car scarcely be excluded from the dominant class of their period. 

Whatever the problems with Frischer's picture of the social 
function of philosophers in pre-Hellenistic Greece, however, the 
poin: of his first chapter is to set the stage for an examination of 
a peculiar procedural dilemma faced by the Epicureans. At the 
enc of a long process in which philosophical speculation led to 
values that increasingly diverged from those which hitherto had 
been dominant in their society, Epicurus and his followers banded 
together to form their own subculture, one with standards of 
thought and behavior that must be protected from contamination 
by uncommitted outsiders. The Epicurean Garden held out the 
prospect of a new kind of life, viewed as a kind of salvation, not 
only to men who felt alienated by the social conditions that arose 
in the wake of Alexander's conquests, but also to those who had 
previously known little consolation from the legal institutions of 
Greek society — women, slaves, even children. The members of 
the Garden were counseled by their Master to live in gentle har- 
mony, contemplating the nature of the physical universe and how 
it is perceived, and engaging only in those activities that were 
conducive to simple pleasure unalloyed by pain. To attain the 
tranquility that was the goal of this way of life, the strife and 
turmoil of civic life outside had to be avoided. But if the Epicurean 
doctrine held out salvation to mankind, and if it was desirable to 
offer that salvation to all, how could a community that avoided 
involvement with the rest of society propagate its beneficent mes- 
sage and attract new recruits? 

It was not, Frischer argues in his second chapter, by sending 
out select members to proselytize like missionaries, nor was it 
threugh writings, which he feels were intended to circulate only 
within the community. It was, rather, through the creation of 
powerfully affecting sculptural portraits of Epicurus. When seen 
by an earnest seeker for peace who found himself in a state of 
alienation (Frischer uses the sociological term “liminality”) from 
the cominant values of his society, these portraits would draw 
him ‘o a new truth, like Saint Paul after being overwhelmed by 
a heavenly light on the way to Damascus (the analogy is Frisch- 
er's, p. 274), and cause her conversion to Epicureanism. 
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To establish the plausibility of this remarkable thesis, Frischer 
devotes a third chapter to Epicurean doctrines regarding the nature 
and perception of images, and then turns, in the remaining two 
chapters, to the problem of reconstructing and evaluating the por- 
trait of Epicurus on the basis of evidence provided by partial cop- 
ies dating from the Roman period. There is ample evidence that 
the Epicureans attached particular importance to the portrait of 
Epicurus and commonly put it on such things as gems, rings, and 
tableware. Since the use of such images for honorific purposes or 
purely for ornament seems inconsistent with Epicurean principles, 
Frischer proposes that their real purpose was fetishistic, i.e., that 
they were thought to contain a special spiritual power that could 
have a tangible effect on whoever contemplated them. This pro- 
posal leads to a long and learned disquisition on the history of 
the idea of fetishism in anthropological theory and on the place 
of fetishes in ancient Greece. With a polemical hauteur that char- 
acterizes many sections of the book, Frischer discusses the few 
scholars who have recognized the role of fetishes in Greek religion 
and rescues them from the oblivion to which, we are made to feel, 
the rest of the scholarly world’s blindness had consigned them. 
Those who, because of an idealistic faith in the rationality of the 
Greeks, have been reluctant to acknowledge the existence of 
fetishes are soundly berated for their intellectual shortcomings. 
Frischer is undoubtedly correct that the Greeks did have fetishes, 
that they did at times attribute magical properties and numinous 
power to aniconic objects and even to sophisticated images, but 
one wonders whether the long foray that establishes this point is 
really necessary for the argument of the book. The Epicureans 
believed, as Frischer himself explains very clearly, that all phe- 
nomena emitted images of themselves, which, when they entered 
the senses of an individual and penetrated into his mind, were the 
causes of perception. Images that entered the mind had the capac- 
ity to alter its atomic structure and thus bring about changes in 
thought, behavior, and personality. This meant that when the 
source of the images was wise and noble, for example, the phy- 
siognomical features of a sage, the elevating qualities of the source 
could be carried to other minds. Moreover, an accurate replica 
of such a source, i.e., a portrait, could emit these images quite 
as effectively as a living body. From the Epicurean point of view 
there was nothing magical in all this; it was a normal feature of 
the functioning of the physical universe. One wonders, therefore, 
whether the term “fetishism,” with its connotation of magic and 
mystery, really does justice to the Epicurean evaluation of the 
power of portraiture. Even Frischer seems to betray some doubt 
about this when, toward the end of his discussion, he concedes 
that “Epicurean fetishism is a qualified fetishism, consciously 
avoiding the pitfalls of superstitious animism” (p. 119). 

At any rate, having established the possibility that portraits 
were of unusual importance to the Epicureans as vehicles for con- 
veying the truth of the Epicurean outlook to others, Frischer turns 
in his fourth chapter to the problem of accurately reconstructing 
the original statue of Epicurus. Since many Roman copies of the 
head exist, including inscribed versions, the problem of visual- 
izing the appearance of the original head comes down to sorting 
out the most reliable versions on the basis of consistency of detail 
and qualify of workmanship. Frischer does this convincingly and 
concludes, as others have before him, that the head on the double 
herm (with Metrodoros) in the Capitoline Museum is the most 
faithful replica. The question of visualizing the original body of 
the portrait is, however, much more difficult. There are ten stat- 
ues and statuettes that are thought to be based on it. None of 
these is completely preserved, and there are inconsistencies of 
detail between them. In particular, none of the replicas preserves 
the original position of the right arm, and the lack of certainty 
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as to how the right arm was positioned provokes one of the most 
valuable, original, and complicated parts of the book. Frischer’s 
conviction is that the original right arm must have extended out- 
ward in a gesture designed to express the fact that Epicurus was 
actively enunciating his doctrine. Most scholars who have 
expressed an opinion on this question prior to Frischer have argued 
that the arm was bent upward toward the beard, suggesting a 
meditative, inwardly directed atmosphere about the portrait. Since 
this reconstruction could be said to weaken, somewhat, Frischer’s 
thesis that the statue was designed so as to confront actively those 
who saw it and to “convert” those who were susceptible, he 
devotes prodigious energy to refuting the idea of a upward-bent 
right arm. To do this he has to demolish the proposal, first made 
by Georg Lippold and later enshrined in Richter’s Portraits of the 
Greeks, that a statue formerly in the Villa Ludovisi (now on the 
grounds of the American Embassy) in Rome was identified as 
Epicurus in Preisler’s Statuae Antiquae of 1732 because it bore an 
identifying inscription and that the right arm shown in Preisler’s 
engraving was the original. (The arm shown by Preisler was miss- 
ing by the time Schreiber published his catalogue of the Ludovisi 
collection in 1880 and is now replaced by an obvious restoration.) 
In a lengthy but extremely valuable review of the history of the 
Ludovisi collection from the 17th century to the time of Schrei- 
ber’s catalogue, Frischer provides an illuminating and persuasive 
critique of the various suppositions about, and identifications of, 
the portrait of Epicurus prior to the initial discovery of an inscribed 
copy in 1742. What emerges from this very detailed investigation 
is that there never was an inscription on the Ludovisi statue. Preis- 
ler, in identifying the statue as Epicurus, had been guided by the 
opinion of his patron, Baron Philip von Stosch, who was engaged 
in a vigorous debate with Cardinal Alessandro Albani about the 
iconography of Epicurus. Furthermore, a statue identified as Epi- 
curus by Gabriel Naudé between 1629 and 1641, which Lippold 
assumed tò have been the same as the one illustrated by Preisler, 
was actually.a different statue in the Ludovisi collection that had, 
once again, béen identified as Epicurus for purely intuitive rea- 
sons, not because it was inscribed. Frischer also makes a plausible 
case for thinking that the right arm of the statue illustrated by 
Preisler was a plaster restoration which weathered away when 
the statue was placed outdoors ca. 1850. 

The brief summary that I have given of the major conclusions 
of this section of the book scarcely does justice to its wealth of 
useful information. Among other fringe benefits, one learns, for 
example, that Preisler’s association of yet another seated statue 
in the Villa Ludovisi with the “type B” portrait of Socrates, an 
association that has sometimes been extravagantly praised because 
it seemed to reconstruct one of Lysippos’ great portraits, has no 
archaeological evidence to support it. Whether one accepts Frisch- 
er's ultimate thesis or not, his investigation of the history of the 
Ludovisi collection is a valuable contribution to the study both 
of Hellenistic portraiture and of Classical scholarship in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. 

By effectively disposing of the reasons for taking Preisler’s 
depiction of the right arm of the Epicurus portrait as the original 
form, Frischer does not, of course, necessarily prove his own case 
for an extended right arm. Without resorting to Preisler, for exam- 
ple, Veronika Kruse-Berdolt, in an important recent dissertation 
on the iconography of Epicurus and his colleagues Metrodoros 
and Hermarchos (Kopienkritische Untersuchungen zu den Por- 
träts des Epikur, Metrodor, und Hermarch, Göttingen 1975), takes 
a position squarely opposed to Frischer’s, sees the Epicurus por- 
trait as more meditative than outgoing in character, and proposes 
a number of reasons for concluding that a restoration with the 
right arm bent upward toward the face is most probably correct. 


Kruse-Berdolt’s study only became available to Frischer when his 
own book was in press, but he managed to insert an effort to 
refute her views into his preface in the form of a long and com- 
bative footnote. The most effective of the arguments made by 
Kruse-Berdolt is that two of the replicas of the statue have sup- 
ports on the inside of the left wrist which were unquestionably 
intended to support the right elbow. (The left arm lay across Epi- 
curus’ lap). A support on the inside of the left wrist, she argues, 
would be more natural for a posture in which the right elbow was 
bent sharply upward than it would be for a posture that had the 
right arm thrust forward. Frischer avows that the validity of this 
argument “escapes” him, but to me it is not a bad one. It is true 
that the elbow of a forward-thrusting right arm could call for a ` 
support on the inside of the left wrist, but in order for this to be 
the case one would have to assume that the left hand, as it lay 
on the lap, was twisted so as to be nearly palm-upward, an awk- 
ward position that has, as far as I know, no parallel in Greek 
portrait sculpture. 

There is one other possible source of evidence for the position 
of Epicurus’s right arm which neither Frischer nor Kruse-Berdolt 
deals with explicitly but which strikes me as perhaps being of 
decisive importance. In the portraits of both Epicurus’ colleague 
Metrodoros and of his successor Hermarchos, the surviving cop- 
ies make it clear that one arm was bent upward. (In the case of 
Metrodoros it was the left arm; in that of Hermarchos the right.) 
The effect of the gesture in both cases seems to have been to create 
a closed-in composition that contributes to the meditative effect 
of which Kruse-Berdolt speaks. The statue of Hermarchos, in par- 
ticular, judging by the statuettes in Florence and Ostia, seems to 
have been closely modeled on that of Epicurus, even to the details 
of its throne. Frischer argues convincingly that the often-noted 
similarity in physiognomy among the portraits of the Epicurean 
philosophers was an iconographic device designed to convey the 
fact that Epicurus’ successors were his “rightful followers and con- 
tinuators” (p. 125). If a similarity in their faces was of such impor- 
tance, why then should one not expect to find it in their complete 
statues, including the arrangement of their arms? 

Frischer’s main thesis does not stand or fall on the outcome of 
the right-arm controversy, but it is at least affected by it. Other 
arguments that he adduces for his vision of an evangelizing Epi- 
curus, for instance, the fact that Epicurus’ mouth is slightly open 
and that he therefore must have been thought of as speaking, are 
equally inconclusive. (Lysippos’ portrait of Alexander had parted 
lips, but the literary sources that describe this portrait give no 
indication that Alexander was understood to be speaking.) But 
since this debate is, in the light of existing evidence, unresolvable, 
I spare the reader further arbitration of it and simply note that 
Kruse-Berdolt's point of view is as defensible as Frischer's. 

In the final chapter, “Iconological Problems,” Frischer proposes 
that Epicurus was thought of as having a six-fold nature — phi- 
losopher, father, culture-hero, great-minded man (i.e., megal- 
opsychos, as in Aristotle, Nic. Eth. 1123b30ff.), and god — and 
that each of these aspects of his nature was evoked by features 
of his portrait. His aspect as a philosopher was conveyed by the 
fact that the statue, in a general way, followed an earlier tradition 
of seated philosopher types. His role as father was evoked by 
allusions to father figures on Athenian grave monuments. Rem- 
iniscences of a culture-hero were created by giving Epicurus an 
elongated head similar to Lysippos’ images of Herakles, especially 
the Farnese type. The impression of a savior was achieved by 
giving to Epicurus’ face features of the savior god Asklepios. 
Megalopsychia was expressed by features such as oval eyes and 
a flat tip of the nose which a Peripatetic treatise on physiognomics 
dating from the 3rd century 8.c. says were typical of great-minded 


sages. And finally, a god-like nature was conveyed by the fact 
that Epicurus sat on an elaborate throne of the sort that had been 
previously reserved for deities or their priests. Even if one finds 
Frischer's doctrine of a “sculpted word” difficult to believe, and 
even if one is inclined to doubt that an ancient sculptor con- 
sciously attempted to evoke all that Frischer sees, this chapter is 
nevertheless a thought-provoking and in some ways profound 
appreciation of one of the most impressive of all Hellenistic por- 
traits. Each point is supported with wide-ranging research and 
with lines of argument that are often ingenious. Perhaps the most 
ingen:ous of all is the proposal that the Elgin Throne (now in the 
J. Paul Getty Museum) was designed for Demetrios Poliorketes 
at the time he was hailed as a new savior god in Athens and that 
the throne of the Epicurus portrait was designed, a few years later, 
as an allusion to Demetrios’ throne, suggesting, to all who under- 
stoad the allusion, that Epicurus was the real savior. At times the 
diversity and ingenuity of Frischer’s arguments almost seem to get 
in the way of the point that he is making, as when, for example, 
he reviews the complicated evidence for the fact that the Epicu- 
reans generally disparaged Herakles and Asklepios. Frischer feels 
that, in spite of this contempt, the sculptor of Epicurus’ portrait 
nevertheless evoked the hero and the god in order to suggest to 
the viewer that the philosopher was a “better alternative.” But 
one is inclined to ask whether evoking objects of disdain in the 
philesopher’s face would be the most effective way to celebrate 
his virtues. Most of the time, however, the fusion of Classical 
philology and history of art that Frischer brings about in this 
chapter, especially the quite original and plausible section on the 
physiognomy of the megalopsychos, is thoroughly admirable. 

In concentrating on the importance of Frischer's ideas for the 
study of Hellenistic portraiture, I have perhaps not adequately 
conveyed a sense of the diversity of this book. It is in many ways 
a brilliant scholarly tour de force. In addition to what has been 
described, it contains lengthy forays into anthropological and 
sociological theory, problems in Greek history, problems in the 
interpretation of Greek texts, literary criticism, and Athenian 
topography. Frischer has clearly gone thoroughly into the wide 
range of subjects that he sets before the reader, and there is no 
feeling of dilettantism about his interdisciplinary explorations. The 
breadth as well as the depth of the learning that the book displays 
are impressive. 

There are, however, features of its style and exposition of ideas 
that make reading portions of the book an arduous and even 
anncying chore. Readers who lack a Herodotean temperament 
may grow weary of what seems an unnecessary discursiveness. 
G.E.R. Lloyd's Magic, Reason, and Experience, to take but one 
example, is subjected to a five-page review in the text of the first 
chapter, even though it ultimately turns out to have only a very 
tenuous relation to Frischer’s main line of argument. Like the 
excursus on fetishism mentioned earlier, it probably could have 
been dealt with satisfactorily in the notes. The unprepared reader 
may also have trouble with the author's fondness for the jargon 
of social science. At any rate, one should be ready to cope with 
sentences like: “The social function of ideology is to provide the 
cognitive basis for legitimating the factual socioeconomic status 
or putative claims of individuals, groups, and institutions in a 
society” (p. 9), and to absorb the proposition that “liminality” 
involves a “state of high effectance arousal” (p. 278). Another 
burden is the need to read through protracted recitations of the 
inadecuacies of other scholars’ work before the author gets around 
to presenting his own views, views that are frequently not any 
more obviously convincing than those just castigated. 

Whatever judgments readers may make about the faults and 
virtues of The Sculpted Word's details, however, their ultimate 
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reaction to its main idea, like the reaction of Frischer's hypo- 

thetical seekers for truth confronting Epicurus’ portrait in ancient 

Athens, is likely to be an intuitional one. Some may be converted 

and gratefully embrace a new faith; but others will undoubtedly 
remain skeptical. 

J.J. POLLITT 

Yale University 

New Haven, CT 04520 


FRANCIS AMES-LEWIS, Drawing in the Early Renaissance, 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1981, Pp. 196; 182 text 
figs., 8 color pls. $40 


“Just as drawing was the foundation of the training and activity 
of the Renaissance artist, so also the study of drawing is essential 
to a fuller understanding of early Renaissance art.” The last sen- 
tence in Francis Ames-Lewis’ book is also his clearest formulation 
of his purpose in writing it. It would seem an obvious thing to 
want to do. Lorenzo Ghiberti, as Ames-Lewis reminds us, wrote 
in his Commentarii that drawing is the “foundation and concep- 
tual basis (fundamento e teorica)” of painting and sculpture, The 
texts by Cennino Cennini, Alberti, and Vasari that Ames-Lewis 
cites attest to the fact that during the Renaissance Ghiberti's dic- 
tum was taken as a virtually self-evident truth. Why then has no 
book been written before that looks at quattrocento drawings for 
the light they can shed on how 15th-century artists thought and 
worked, and on the evolution of Italian painting from ca. 1400 
to ca. 1500? The major reason, far outweighing the spotty sur- 
vival rate of Early Renaissance drawings, is surely the fragile, 
uncertain grounding for their attributions. Ames-Lewis takes this 
difficulty in stride. What matters to him is not whether a drawing 
“was made in the circle of Botticelli, Ghirlandaio, Filippino Lippi 
or another of their contemporaries, but how it was made and 
what artistic problems the draftsman was investigating.” Ames- 
Lewis’ approach to 15-century drawings as “a means of exploring 
new problems” — principally the realistic rendering of the nude 
and of the existence of figures and objects as bodies in three- 
dimensional space — leaps back over four centuries of emphasis 
on attribution and connoisseurship to the view of Vasari. An anal- 
ysis of the fifty or so attributions by Vasari that can be recuper- 
ated for the roughly 250 trecento and quattrocento drawings that 
have been traced to his libro de’ disegni suggests that for Vasari, 
too, Early Renaissance drawings were important less as expres- 
sions of individual artistic personalities than as records of prog- 
ress in naturalistic rendering. Less than forty percent of Vasari’s 
attributions match those of modern scholarship. Among those 
clearly off the mark there are five sheets with studies of the nude 
from the circle of Filippino Lippi that he gave to artists as far 
afield as Dello Delli, Andrea del Castagno, Alesso Baldovinetti, 
Luca della Robbia, and Botticelli, thereby demonstrating that 
throughout the 15th century one of the chief tasks of drawings 
was the investigation of the nude. Like Ames-Lewis, Vasari 
regarded style in terms of function. The main question he asked 
of a drawing was not who did it, but what problems does it address 
and how does it deal with them. 

It is the pursuit of answers to this question that differentiates 
the volume Ames-Lewis has written from the books of Meder and 
Tolnay. Three major themes guide the argument. (1) “Practical 
explanations for the development of new types of drawing and 
drawing techniques.” Ames-Lewis particularly stresses “the greater 
availability of paper due to the expansion of the paper industry 
in the second half of the fifteenth century.” (2) “Changes in the 
use to which drawings were put as a result of new needs and 
opportunities which artists encountered during the quattrocento.” 
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Chief among them was the use of drawings “for the logical devel- 
opment of compositions, from the preliminary sketch idea to the 
fully formulated design.” Ames-Lewis successfully shows this 
development at work for several frescoes by Domenico Ghirlan- 
daio in the Tornabuoni Chapel at Sta. Maria Novella. He fares 
less well in applying it to surviving or putative compositions by 
Pisanello, Gentile Bellini, and Carpaccio.! (3) “The stimulating 
effects on artistic practice brought about” by the changes in the 
use of drawings, “and their relationships with developments in 
formal and pictorial preoccupations during the fifteenth century.” 
The most interesting of these is a category of formal investigation 
that Ames-Lewis calls “sculptural drawing,” and that he illustrates 
extremely well with studies by Verrocchio, Leonardo, Mantegna, 
and Antonio Pollaiuolo.? It weakens rather than strengthens his 
case, however, to trace this approach to drawing to Pisanello and 
Ghiberti:? “the draughtsman is not concerned with showing the 
relief of form by studying the flow of light across” surfaces, but, 
rather, “constructs a fully physical structure by following the 
three-dimensional form with a sweep of the pen which rapidly 
but clearly builds forms in space, and describes by implication 
the movements and inner rhythms of the figure.” 

Drawing in the Early Renaissance is composed of six chapters 
that systematically and effectively develop the book’s three main 
themes. The first chapter deals with general points such as the 
status of drawings in the 15th century, their preservation and sur- 
vival, their role in quattrocento workshop practice, and the rel- 
evance of the texts of Cennino Cennini and Alberti to the kinds 
of drawings produced by Early Renaissance artists. Ames-Lewis’ 
contention that drawings were appreciated as works of art in their 
own right only in the early 16th century is fully supported by the 
historical record. But is there evidence that Vasari judged draw- 
ings superior to finished works “in demonstrating the creative 
process at work in the artist's mind”? In the introduction to the 
vite Vasari distinguished between studied drawings (disegni) which 
reproduce the idea in the mind of the artist, reverting to nature 
if that idea is insufficiently clear or firm, and sketches (schizzi) 
which fix the breath of inspiration in the heat of the moment 
(furor). In the epilogue of the Lives he compared drawings to the 
handwriting of one’s secretary or of members of one’s family. 
From these remarks one may conclude that for Vasari drawings 
communicated specific ideas and intuitions. As the vite testify, 
the creative process was a subject in which Vasari had consid- 
erable interest. But the notion that this process was documented 
in drawings would seem to have been foreign to him. It is, rather, 
Ames-Lewis who has this conviction, and who through his judi- 
cious analyses of 15th-century drawings, no less than by his appli- 
cation to them of theoretical texts of the time, succeeds in deep- 
ening our understanding of the creative process in the minds of 
Early Renaissance artists. 

The second chapter of the book is devoted to a useful discussion 
of drawing surfaces, including walls. It makes the excellent point 
that the degree of detail in sinopie is largely dependent on the 
availability of light on the walls where they were drawn. In many 


1 For reservations regarding points in reference to Gentile Bellini and Car- 
paccio, see the review of Ames-Lewis’ book by Martin Kemp in Art His- 
tory, v1, 1983, 109. In respect to Pisanello, Ames-Lewis implies that a 
sketch for the lost frescoes in S. Giovanni in Laterano in Rome (Cod. 
Vallardi 2594v) and a later drawing connected with Pisanello's murals in 
Mantua (Cod. Vallardi 2595) were sequential steps in the development of 
the same composition. He also draws the very debatable conclusion that 
these sketches “show a mind which anticipates the atmospheric landscape 
studies of Giorgione and Fra Bartolommeo.” 


2 Ames-Lewis cites Benvenuto Cellini to the effect that painters and sculp- 
tors made use of drawings by Antonio Pollaiuolo, and gives as examples 


cases the illumination of such walls was poor, and sinopie con- 
sequently provide only minimal or general indications of what 
was to be painted over them. One of the reasons for the replace- 
ment of the sinopia by the pricked cartoon after the middle of 
the 15th century was the stricter requirement for exactitude in 
rendering, which could be met by the cartoon no matter what the 
conditions of light because cartoons were prepared in the work- 
shop. Sinopie aside, quattrocento artists made drawings in one 
of four techniques: silverpoint, pen and ink, chalk, and brush. 
Ames-Lewis’ third chapter describes the characteristics and poten- 
tialities of each with a very high order of insight and sensitivity. 
Throughout his text Ames-Lewis stresses the advantages of chalk 
drawings for rendering structure, movement, and the fall of light 
and shade with fluidity. “By slight alterations in pressure,” he 
writes, “the strength of tone of the lines deposited by the chalk 
on the paper could be varied, and hence very gradual transitions 
could be built up by parallel strokes progressively lightening in 
strength and blending in with the next. When used in this way, 
each stroke of the chalk becomes indistinguishable from the last, 
and an evenly changing area of tone is produced ... (which) can 
imitate precisely the fall of light on the relief surface of the model.” 
It should be noted that Ames-Lewis does not take into account 
the fact that the dark blue background in the silverpoint drawing 
of the Presentation of the Virgin in the Louvre attributed to Tad- 
deo Gaddi is not original but was added when the sheet was part 
of Vasari's libro de’ disegni. While it is true that “white height- 
ening is so extensive and the ground is tonally so dark that the 
effect approaches that of a chiaroscuro drawing,” this effect was 
produced not by the trecento draftsman but by Vasari. 

Two important shifts in 15th-century drawing were the increas- 
ing frequency of making exploratory drawings instead of relying 
mainly on inherited models, and a preference for drawing on sep- 
arate, loose sheets rather than primarily in bound volumes. In 
chapter four, which traces these changes, Ames-Lewis makes a 
useful distinction between the volume of nature studies in Ber- 
gamo from the workshop of Giovannino de’ Grassi, which he calls 
a model-book, and the bound collections of drawing by Pisanello 
and Jacopo Bellini, to which he refers as sketchbooks. As paper 
became more common in the second half of the century, and as 
preparatory drawings were made of separate sections of com- 
positions and at different stages in their evolution, the use of either 
kind of bound book came to be less and less practical. Ames- 
Lewis reminds us that in De pictura Alberti had written that the 
painter should “work out the whole historia and each of its parts 
by making sketch models on paper.” In chapter five Ames-Lewis 
discusses later quattrocento figure drawing, and in his sixth and 
last chapter, entitled “Compositional Drawings,” he shows how 
artists of the end of the 15th century put Alberti’s recommen- 
dation into practice in sequential preparatory studies for large- 
scale paintings. 

In both chapters Ames-Lewis makes cogent and illuminating 
distinctions between North Italian and Central Italian approaches 
to common artistic problems. “When Giovanni Bellini used a nude 


a copy by Francesco di Simone of Pollaiuolo's Hercules and the Hydra 
in the British Museum, and the fact that Squarcione is said to have owned 
a Pollaiuolo cartone. The best illustration of Cellini’s point is the use by 
Bacchiacca of Pollaiuolo’s study in Munich for the equestrian monument 
of Francesco Sforza for his mounted commander in the predella of the S. 
Ansano altarpiece in the Uffizi. 

3 Neither of the examples Ames-Lewis adduces — the sketches of a mon- 
key on Cod. Vallardi 2389v and the studies for a Flagellation in the Alber- 
tina — “rapidly but clearly builds forms in space,” the crucial requirement 
in his characterization of sculptural drawings. 


model for a brush drawing,” he writes of the study for a Saint 
Sebastian in the British Museum (1895-9-15-800), “he was not 
striving for a detached understanding of the muscular tension in 
the human form, but was laying the foundations for a painting, 
drawing with the brush on paper just as later he would lay paint 
on the panel, carefully detailing the tone-values and describing 
the fold patterns of the loincloth.” The author then drives home 
his point: in no North Italian drawing of the nude “can we find 
an equivalent to the Florentine study of the nude as a process of 
developing awareness of form and structure.” The master of the 
Central Italian approach was Leonardo, most significantly, Ames- 
Lewis emphasizing, when rendering the nude in chalk. Among 
the craftsmen of his time he “was the first to realize the value of 
red chalk to examine in detail the underlying disposition and 
movement of forms under stress and strain,” and to achieve at 
the same time “smooth plasticity of form by gradual and imper- 
ceptible changes of tone.” In an epilogue (“The Quattrocento Leg- 
acy”) Leonardo is presented as the pivotal figure in the transition 
from the drawing practice of the Early Renaissance to the pro- 
digicus developments in draftsmanship during the classical style 
of the High Renaissance. Ames-Lewis convincingly argues that 
both Raphael's handling of pen and ink and Michelangelo's per- 
formances in chalk, as in the studies for the Battle of Cascina, 
are in large measure the legacy of Leonardo. 

An exemplary procedure has guided the choice of illustrations: 
no drawings are discussed in the text that are not also reproduced, 
and Ames-Lewis has fer the most part stayed on the firm ground 
of generally accepted attributions. In the cases of contested or 
uncertain designations, he has on the whole made sensible, real- 
istic decisions. He has wisely avoided two murky, troublesome 
areas: the drawings associated with Paolo Uccello (with the excep- 
tion of the squared study in the Uffizi for the John Hawkwood 
Monument) and with Donatello (although he refers to the con- 
troversy regarding them). The drawings after the antique given 
by Cegenhart and Schmitt to Gentile da Fabriano but assigned 
by others to the circle of Pisanello he identifies as part of a tac- 
cuiao di viaggi “originating in Gentile da Fabriano’s Rome work- 
shop. probably inherited by Pisanello when he took over Gentile's 
work in S. Giovanni in Laterano late in the 1420's, and used con- 
tinucusly in his workshop during the 1430's.” Equally clear-headed 
is the suggestion that the sinopia for Castagno’s Vision of Saint 
Jerome was worked up over a preliminary charcoal sketch by 
apprentices in Castagno’s workshop, and that the “contrast in the 
drapery style of the two female saints shows that more than one 
draughtsman was at work.” 

There remain, nevertheless, some attribution problems. What 
assurance do we have, for example, that the drawing in Hamburg 
of Saint Stephen Exorcizing a Demon was not made after the cor- 
respcnding episode in one of Fra Filippo Lippi’s frescoes in the 
Cathedral of Prato rather than as a study for it? The same ques- 
tion is applicable to the relationship between a sheet of figure 
studies in the Collection of the Earl of Harewood and the kneeling 
angels in Benozzo Gozzoli’s Journey of the Magi in the chapel of 
the Medici Palace. If the drawings are copies rather than prelim- 
inary studies, as Ames-Lewis would have us think they are, what 
basis is there for believing that they are by Fra Filippo Lippi and 
Benozzo Gozzoli? Drawings associated with the workshops of 
these masters not related to known frescoes are equally proble- 
matical. Why, for example, should the copy of one of the Dioscuri 
in the British Museum (pp. 1-18) be by a draftsman in the work- 
shop of Fra Filippo Lippi rather than by any number of Florentine 
mid-quattrocento masters? Ames-Lewis reproduces four sheets of 
drawings — studies of animals and of nudes in the Boymans van- 
Beuningen Museum (inv. 1, 562, fol. 51 and inv. 1, 562, fol. 64v), 
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a Standing Male Nude in the Albertina (inv. 12), and the beautiful 
Study of a Classical Female Torso in the Cooper-Hewitt Museum 
— as products of the workshop of Benozzo Gozzoli. What pur- 
pose does it serve to connect them with this artist when there is 
no documentation and no comparative visual material that jus- 
tify it, and when the drawings themselves have little if anything 
in common? But the stickiest attribution problem is that of 
Domenico Veneziano. In 1959 Bernhard Degenhart assembled a 
number of colored sheets with brush drawings by at least two 
distinct hands of figures in various poses, some of them nude, 
under Domenico’s name. Ames-Lewis illustrates three of these. 
One of them (Louvre, 2688) he cites as evidence for Domenico's 
“enquiries into the representation of figures in movement, both 
in preparation for particular projects, and in general response to 
the activities of Florentine artists and theorists of the previous 
two decades” (1420-1440). Another (Uffizi, 1107E), by a different 
hand, Ames-Lewis interprets as an application of Alberti’s remarks 
in De pictura that “one must observe a certain conformity in regard 
to the size of members, and in this it will help, when painting 
living creatures, first to sketch in the bones, for, as they bend 
very little indeed, they always occupy a certain determined posi- 
tion. Then add the sinews and muscles, and finally clothe the 
bones and muscles with flesh and skin.” None of this bears very 
close scrutiny. The attribution of the drawings to Domenico Vene- 
ziano is groundless. Their date is at least two decades later than 
Ames-Lewis’ suggestion of the early 1440's. What projects might 
they be preparations for, and to what artistic or theoretical events 
would they correspond? There is no evidence, finally, that any 
artist of the 15th century, except possibly Leonardo, would have 
conceptualized — or would have wanted or been able to con- 
ceptualize — the problem of representing the figure as Alberti did. 
Ames-Lewis’ handling of the Domenico Veneziano problem 
reveals the pitfalls that await the student of Early Renaissance 
drawings. When on firm terrain, he has managed to stay clear of 
them and has greatly contributed to our understanding and appre- 
ciation of quattrocento drawings. His choices of illustrations are 
excellent, and the publisher has served him well throughout the 
book by the good, legible quality of the text figures, and by the 
superior clarity and accuracy of the color plates. The scholarly 
apparatus includes a short, selective bibliography, and an 
extremely useful glossary with concise but complete definitions 
of technical terms, materials, and drawing implements. 
HELLMUT WOHL 
Boston University 
Boston, MA 02115 


DAVID ROSAND, Painting in Cinquecento Venice: Titian, 
Veronese, Tintoretto, New Haven and London, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1982. Pp. 346; 8 color pls., 157 black-and- 
white ills. $50 


This book is a forceful restatement and expansion of important 
work done over more than a decade by one of our best scholars 
of Venetian painting. Of the five chapters, two on aspects of the 
art of Titian and one on Veronese are relatively slight revisions 
of articles published in this journal; the Introduction consists in 
part of material revised from a long article in L'arte of 1970 and 
in part of new material; only the final chapter on Tintoretto was 
previously unpublished. Since it can hardly be said that most of 
this scholarship is unavailable, inevitably we must ask if the pub- 
lication of this handsomely produced volume was actually nec- 
essary and valuable. Granted the book does have some of the 
problems one usually associates with compilations of material 
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from diverse origins, this reviewer can answer that question 
affirmatively. The mere juxtaposition of the chapters lends them 
a cumulative force, contextual richness, and broader relevance 
absent from the separate essays. The revisions, expansions, and 
additions, especially in the introductory chapter, have shaped 
them into more than a collection of essays. The volume is also 
an excellent, if personal and selective, introduction to Venetian 
painting of the Golden Age. : 

Both its ideas and format make Rosand’s book accessible to an 
unusually wide audience. The reader does not have to understand 
Italian and Latin or control a wide range of Venetian imagery to 
follow the argument since citations are translated in the text 
(though left in the original language in the notes) and comparative 
illustrations are plentiful. The text is readable on its own terms, 
while the footnotes provide an additional mine of documentation, 
historiography, and ideas for specialists and advanced students. 

_ With these notes and the massive bibliography, Rosand provides 
one of the best and most up-to-date bibliographical resources for 
Venetian Renaissance painting and for some aspects of the culture 
in which it was produced. At times, especially in the notes for 
the introductory chapter, one senses a Panofskian aspiration 
towards philological and historiographic depth as well as inde- 
pendent readability. At some points, for example in discussion of 
the disegno-colorito controversy, quotation of cinquecento sources 
and documents in the notes are so generous as to amount to a 
working anthology cf the subject. 

Although this is a personal book, one of Rosand’s greatest 
strengths is his thorough assimilation and use of much of the con- 
sequential scholarship of the last fifty years on Venetian painting. 
Reflecting more than an attractively generous attitude towards 
previous authors, it is perhaps motivated by his search for the 
uniqueness of Venetian art, which is one of the leitmotifs of the 
book. Thus, in addition to innumerable sources for specific ideas, 
Rosand makes productive use of the Tietzes’ studies of the Vene- 
tian family workshop tradition, Muraro’s work on the conserv- 
ative Venetian painters’ guild (Arte dei Depentori), Pullan’s con- 
tributions to our understanding of the patronage and social role 
of the scuole grandi, Panofsky's approach to meaning in Titian, 
and, although Rosand disagrees with him often enough, Sinding- 
Larsen’s important explorations of pictorial types. Beyond Vene- 
tian art, Rosand is clearly inspired by other landmarks of modern 
art history such as Meiss’s studies of “light as form and symbol,” 
Steinberg’s exploration of overlapping layers of formal and icon- 

` ographical meaning, Schapiro’s work on semiotics, and Baxan- 
dall's attempt to understand the interaction of social history and 
style. There is a self-conscious quality in the way Rosand stands 
on the shoulders of these eminent predecessors to make his own 
contribution to the understanding of Venetian painting. 

In spite of the diversity of these essays, there are a few major 
themes that run through them, contributing coherence to the book. 
Perhaps the most important of these is Rosand’s search for the 
venezianita of Venetian painting in the 16th century. The entire 
introductory chapter is dedicated to aspects of the question, 
including its historical, social, technical, formal, and aesthetic 
dimensions. The last section of the last chapter is entitled “Tin- 
toretto’s Venezianita.” For my part, the almost polemic tone occa- 
sionally taken by Rosand in response to misreadings of Venetian 
art starting with Vasari lends the book color and character. In 
spite of the particularized nature of most of these studies, Rosand’s 
larger aim is to see the historical consistency created by the Vene- 
tian cultural, social, and artistic environment. This difficult but 
central task, for a body of material that has been appreciated but 
seldom addressed on this level, has understandably contributed 


to his engagé attitude. 

The examination of encompassing issues of history and context, 
however, never leads Rosand to neglect the force and individu- 
ality of single works of art. Although ideas, theory, and aesthetics 
loom large here, they are always grounded in the close study of 
particular objects. In fact, rather than survey a large body of 
imagery, Rosand decided to treat a relatively few pictures in con- 
siderable depth. For example, we have something approaching a 
monograph on Titian’s Presentation of the Virgin, and the chapter 
on Titian’s altarpieces focuses on the three done for the Frari. 
There is some tension in the analyses of paintings between inves- 
tigations undertaken for their own sake and as exempla of larger 
themes. But one rarely feels that Rosand forces the interpretation 
of individual works for the latter end. An aspect of Rosand’s 
respect for the concrete experience is his emphasis on understand- 
ing the actual physical, architectural context for which a picture 
was made. This approach, which has been relatively neglected for 
Venetian altarpieces and teleri, is a major theme running through 
the essays and is illustrated by some valuable photographs of 
paintings in situ. 

Reservations of a general kind about this book stem from its 
format and its origin, predominantly, in previously published 
essays. These begin with the title, which does not make clear the 
selective nature of the material included. The book is neither a 
comprehensive nor a fully representative treatment of cinque- 
cento painting in Venice nor a series of mini-monographs on 
Titian, Veronese, and Tintoretto. As Rosand himself makes clear 
in the Preface, he is dealing with selective aspects, especially with 
some of the “monumental public imagery,” of three of the greatest 
masters. The text consists of four extended essays that probe cer- 
tain key works and issues in the artists’ careers, and these essays 
in turn develop and illustrate ideas and themes presented in the 
Introduction. In a work of major ambition, such a selection of 
material, however central it might be, inevitably raises questions. 
It is, for example, not always clear to what extent ideas worked 
out in the intensive examination of individual works or groups 
are generalizable to the whole career of an artist or at least to a 
larger segment of it. This uncertainty is not necessarily proble- 
matic in an independent essay, but it is in a book that attempts 
to be more than a collection of studies. 

On another level, the same type of question can be asked about 
the choice of material dealt with here. For example, how does 
Giorgione’s pattern of elite aristocratic patronage and sometimes 
unique subject matter relate to the typical conservative family 
workshop tradition and the relatively low social status of Vene- 
tian painters? Or, how do artists like Lotto, born in Venice but 
only sporadically practicing there, and Pordenone, a Veneto-Friu- 
lian artist with a decade of influential activity in Venice, relate 
philosophically and aesthetically to the colorito tradition? There 
is little said here about the so-called Mannerist crisis in Venetian 
art, apart from its theoretical reflection in the disegno-colorito 
literature. One could at least argue that the complex issues revolv- 
ing around the somewhat traumatic response to the increasing 
availability of an alien central Italian artistic culture aïter the Sack 
of Rome are critical to the understanding of Venetian art in the 
middle decades of the century. It might have been particularly 
illuminating in the context of Rosand’s interest in the essence of 
venezianità to examine it at the moment of the Central Italian 
“invasion” when Venetians seem to be temporarily defensive 
about their culture. It would be unfair to press too hard on these 
reservations since Rosand is not misleading about the fact that he 
is not comprehensively dealing with cinquecento painting in Ven- 
ice. On the other hand, although his book is much more than the 


sum of its independently created essays, it does not quite have 
the coherence and concentrated consistency to make all its themes 
convincing. 

The introductory chapter on “The Conditions of Painting in 
Renaissance Venice” establishes the major themes that are then 
sporadically interwoven in the chapters that follow. For the most 
part the Introduction represents a rich synthesis and effective re- 
statement of the best work on the historical, social, and aesthetic 
context of Venetian art. Rosand sees in the conservative Venetian 
political and social system, with its respect for the ordene antiquo, 
an environment that does not foster the bold individuality and 
competitiveness Vasari finds in Florentine artists. A Venetian art- 
ist is more likely to be a faithful servant of the state, to follow a 
highly structured and regulated artistic life, and not to be valued 
for artistic genius. 

Rosand’s introductory discussion of the social situation of the 
Venetian artist focuses on two conservative institutions, the fam- 
ily workshop and the painters’ guild. The former is hardly unique 
to Venice but its near universality and longevity are viewed as 
“both a product and a function of the traditions of institutional 
conservatism in Venice.” The Venetian Arte dei Depentori, unlike 
its counterpart in Florence, did not play an influential role in the 
affairs of the republic but was rather under state control. As with 
other guilds and scuole, it was a vehicle by which the Venetian 
oligarchy permitted the disenfranchised classes to take an hon- 
orable and responsible place in society. For Rosand, both the 
guild's close monitoring of the careers and lives of painters and 
the nature of its membership, which included many kinds of 
craftsmen (e.g., gilders, mask makers) along with the figureri, 
contributed to the “ambivalent status and self image of the Vene- 
tian artist.” 

The third part of the Introduction, dealing with the disegno- 
colorito controversy, is the best short discussion I know of a topic 
that is essential for understanding the special character of Vene- 
tian painting. Rosand recounts the well-known narrative of 
Vasari's criticism that, since the Venetians did not draw or have 
the benefits of study in Rome, they were bogged down in imi- 
tation and the superficial charm of color, as well as the Venetian 
response to this canard from Aretino to Boschini. This contro- 
versy is made clearer and less abstract by a discussion of the actual 
Venetian practice of oil painting on canvas, which is another 
example of the author's attention to the specific and concrete. 
Without becoming highly technical, Rosand goes beyond the usual 
clichés to show the implications for the colorito aesthetic of the 
use in the cinquecento of a brown ground as a middle tone, exploi- 
tation of the fatty qualities of oil, and the rough texture of wide- 
weave canvas. He puts special stress on the pittura di macchia in 
which open, unintegrated brushwork gives textural life and coher- 
ence to the surface. 

With such an approach, the exacting Central Italian graphic 
preparation of a painting, which culminated in a cartoon, was 
irrelevant. Following Degenhart's famous study of the schools of 
Italian draftsmanship, Rosand sees a distinctive Venetian callig- 
raphy, which tends to be open and suggestive rather than closed 
and definitive, “a graphic equivalent of the pittura di macchia.” 
Drawing for the Venetians could only be an adjunct and an aid 
to painting since so many creative decisions were made directly 
on the canvas. Although the general outlines of this view of Vene- 
tian draftsmanship are unassailable, Rosand may overestimate 
its centrality in Venetian practice. The evidence in the case of 
Titian, for example, is at least mixed. It is true that, considering 
the size of his painting oeuvre, we have only a relatively small 
number of extant drawings for him. But, on the one hand, the 
well-known circumstances of their preservation may in part 
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account for this, while, on the other hand, Titian seems to have 
utilized all the major types of drawings found in Central Italy. He 
was probably never a systematic practitioner of disegno inthe man- 
ner of Roman and Florentine contemporaries, but the care with 
which he prepared designs on paper may have varied with the 
complexity of the commission and Titian’s own expressive aims. 
Perhaps it is not accidental that for many of his most forceful, 
plastic, Central Italian-influenced paintings such as the Brescia 
altarpiece, the Martyrdom of Saint Peter Martyr, the Battie of 
Spoleto, and the Sacrifice of Isaac, there does remain for us evi- 
dence, however piecemeal, of careful graphic preparation. 

The last part of the Introduction, “Formal Principles: Renais- 
sance Convention/ Venetian Context,” is both the most original 
and problematic. After having placed Venetian painting in a series 
of historical, social, technical, and critical contexts, Rosand, now 
with less help from contemporary sources, tries to formulate 
Venetian formal principles against the background of Renaissance 
conventions. He opens the section with a fine characterization of 
a Venetian “expression or poetic system” — the tendency of color- 
ito towards openness, allusiveness, and subjectivity, which has 
disturbed critics since Vasari who were looking for formal closure, 
clarity, and precision. Rosand, in a passage that is not entirely 
clear, seems to lament that “such observers ... were further frus- 
trated by what they perceived as a corollary casualness of content 
in Venetian art” and especially modern scholars who, speaking 
of Giorgione, “acknowledge the possibility of deliberate vague- 
ness in that art, assuming that indeterminacy of form implies inde- 
terminacy of content.” Rosand’s concern is that such views imply 
that Giorgione’s paintings and, by extension, other Venetian art 
“signify in some idiosyncratic way, different from the conventions 
of pictorial expression in Italian Renaissance art,” while he wishes 
to demonstrate that they shared expressive conventions and 
mimetic assumptions. If, as a general point, this is well supported, 
the still unresolved issue of meaning in Giogione does not seem 
the best example to use. It is true that few scholars would now 
accept the idea that Giorgione’s paintings had no definite subject 
matter, but it can be argued that Giorgione encouraged a com- 
plexity or multivalence in the reading of some of his pictures that 
is not likely to be set aside by single exclusionary interpretations, 
It would be unfair to over-stress Rosand’s attitude towards mean- 
ing, which is not the main thrust of this part of his text; however, 
one feels that, even apart from his interpretation of Giorgione, 
he has not found or perhaps does not believe in a special attitude 
towards iconographic content in Venice. 

After a dense statement on the complications for painting of 
Alberti’s codification of mathematical perspective, in two sections 
on “frame and field” Rosand characterizes and compares a ver- 
tical, central, frontal iconic space of the altarpiece and a hori- 
zontal, less deep, scanned surface of narrative space. He argues 
that with their special respect for the picture plane and the sub- 
stantiality of the surface, the Venetian painters did not readily 
accept the principles and implications of perspective. It is not until 
a work like Bellini's S. Giobbe Altarpiece, to cite the first extant 
example, that the monumental Venetian altarpiece is transformed 
with new spatial and architectural illusionism influenced by Flor- 
entine predecessors. But the tonalism and chiaroscuro, which 
derive inspiration from the experience of the church of S. Marco, 
create a particularly Venetian mood that, in a somewhat chau- 
vinistic statement, Rosand claims promises “to take us beyond 
the commensurability of mere architecture to a higher level of 
transcendence.” The classic works of the tableau narrative mode 
are Carpaccio’s teleri for the Venetian scuole, which Rosand ana- 
lyzes for the manipulation of field and frame, the implied levels 
of reality, and the temporal dimension. The Venetian votive type 
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in which a kneeling donor depicted in profile is presented to a 
frontal Madonna and Child is effectively interpreted in terms of 
the interaction of narrative, profile, and movement on the one 
hand and iconic stasis and permanence on the other. 

In a final section of the Introduction Rosand suggests that a 
non-architetcturally supported tonalism, especially as developed 
by Giorgione, provided an alternate means of organizing a pic- 
ture, creating space, and drawing in the observer, indeed demand- 
ing his subjective participation to complete the image. But since 
this approach calls into question the integrity of the picture plane, 
it is a challenge to the often processional mode of the late quat- 
trocento narrative. What Rosand calls “dynamic tonalism” of 
course led to other dramatic possibilities, as in La Burrasca done 
for the Scuola di S. Marco, but at the same time it created prob- 
lems for the integrity of a wall and a cycle, which were not solved 
until the glorious scuola cycles of Tintoretto. 

Rosand’s approach to this analysis is unabashedly formalistic 
and, with its attention to enframement, picture field and implied 
levels of reality, it has, in parts, a character that is distinctly rem- 
iniscent of Clement Greenberg's analyses. If the apparatus of 
interpretation that Rosand applies to this material sometimes 
seems overblown to explain some fairly familiar phenomena, it 
is also true that it leads to some striking insights. The reading of 
iconic, narrative, and tonal modes then serves him very well as 
a point of reference for his discussion of some of the central mas- 
terpieces of Venetian cinquecento painting in the next four 
chapters. 

The two chapters devoted to Titian are for this reader the most 
convincing and potentially most lasting. In “Titian and the Chal- 
lenge of the Altarpiece,” the artist is seen as an innovator in the 
type who knowingly manipulates the conventions discussed by 
Rosand in the Introduction. This is demonstrated most forcefully 
in the three great Frari altarpieces, the Assunta, the Madonna di 
Ca'Pesaro, and the late Pietà, which are the primary focus of the 
chapter. A variety of issues are taken up for each painting, 
although none is treated monographically. Central to the argu- 
ment in each case, however, is a discussion of Titian’s sensitivity 
to the physical setting; the relationship among the actual church 
architecture, architecture of the frame, and architecture in the 
painting as well as their effect on the angle of vision of the 
observer. The emergence of Titian as an imaginative architectural 
creator is one of the major contributions here. In the case of the 
Pesaro Altarpiece, for example, there is an excellent analysis of 
its dual nature as a wall painting, potentially viewable from a 
variety of angles by a moving observer, and a frontal altarpiece 
with appropriately iconic qualities. Viewing its character as a vo- 
tive image, first established by Sinding-Larsen, Rosand dem- 
onstrates how Titian manipulates the surface-oriented, narrative 
mode and the more iconic one in an extraordinarily complex com- 
position. An important part of the argument is an examination 
of the much debated painted architecture with its innovative, 
dynamic assymetry. This discussion helps establish the intelli- 
gence with which Titian handled architecture and, incidentally, 
the extent to which fundamental solutions on even this grand scale 
could be worked out on an empirical basis. Although definitive 
publication will have to await the Italian authorities, as X-rays 
and other technical evidence summarized by Rosand suggest, the 
great looming but disembodied columns on enormously high bases 
and the fragment of a Lombardesque wall and base are only the 
final of perhaps four or five distinct architectural solutions. This 
evidence apparently lays to rest the doubts previously expressed 
by Rosand and Sinding-Larsen about the authenticity of the col- 
umns, though it must be said that even now there is a slight hint 
of reservation in Rosand’s discussion of them. This excessively 


rational attitude seems to me to carry too far the demand for 
architectural logic in a Venetian painting. The columns provide 
a magnificently resonant backdrop for the figures and grandly 
simple aggrandizement for the heavenly court, and in addition 
their disembodiment from any visible supporting function tends 
to bring the forms forward to create an element of surface con- 
tinuity in this spatially innovative composition. 

The section of the altarpiece chapter devoted to “Titian’s Light 
as Form and Symbol” is less successful because its general thesis 
that “light in both its form-defining and symbolic functions” were 
central concerns for Titian is not enough to lend coherence to the 
diverse discussions of various altarpieces. This section as a whole 
is not closely tied to the major emphasis in the chapter, which 
revolves around the Frari altarpieces. Much more, for example, 
could be said about the interaction of the Malchiostro Chapel 
Annunciation (Treviso, Duomo) with its site, both the way the 
painted pavement echoes the real one in a view down tke right 
aisle and the picture's relationship to the surrounding frescoes. 
Rather, Rosand’s main emphasis here is a not entirely convincing 
interpretation of its luministic symbolism. 

As already noted, in a book that is both thematic in character 
and selective in the material used, the questions of choice of exam- 
ples and the extent to which conclusions drawn from them are 


` more generally applicable will arise. But, at the risk of being ungen- 


erous towards a book that offers so much, one wonders, for 
example, why the Martyrdom of Saint Peter Martyr, which seems 
to raise so many questions of structural and luministic innova- 
tion, does not attract more of Rosand’s attention. 

The chapter on Titian’s Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple 
(along with its extensive footnotes, the excursus on the history 
of the Scuola della Carita, and the documents) amounts tc a fully 
rounded monograph in which Rosand's ideas and methods achieve 
their most complete statement. This includes stress on Titian’s 
sensitivity to the particular site in the albergo of the scuola, both 
iconographical and visual response to works already in place and 
adjustment to the space and light. An extension of this is the read- 
ing of the image in the context of the Venetian narrative mode, 
especially as seen in the scuole, which helps us to understand that 
what has been seen as conservative in the Presentation is a pro- 
found immersion in and incorporation of a Venetian type. Rosand 
shows that the political and social functions of the scuole in Vene- 
tian civic life are embodied in this extraordinary picture. Although 
visible throughout the book, in this chapter Rosand’s profound 
erudition in the nature of Venetian society emerges most clearly 
to enrich his study. If not all the iconographical details are con- 
vincing, it is finally on Panofsky’s iconological level that the inter- 
pretation is completely satisfying. Indeed, Rosand establishes in 
great depth for the Presentation what Panofsky showed for Titian 
more generally, that subject has been divorced from style in our 
interpretation of the artist at the cost of our understanding. This 
is made especially vivid by the way he demonstrates the pictorial 
embodiment of iconographical ideas and the nuances of meaning 
created by visual effects. In turn, this insures the aesthetic whole- 
ness of the painting and, no matter what instructians he might 
have received on details, Titian’s total creative responsibility for 
it. 

In the chapter entitled “Theater and Structure in the Art of 
Paolo Veronese,” Rosand builds on a laudable recent trend to see 
Veronese less as the brilliant painter of pure pageantry, the sump- 
tuous decorator, and more as an artist concerned with meaning. 
Meaning here is understood as inherent in the formal s-ructure | 
of the pictures; it is no more separable from content in Veronese 
than in any other of the great Renaissance painters. In an evoc- 
ative discussion of the relationship of painting and theater in the 


Renaissance, Rosand sees a distinctly theatrical approach to struc- 
ture in Veronese’s paintings. But this is viewed according to an 
alternate minority tradition of architectural background, which 
relates to Palladian theater, not the dominant Peruzzi-Serlio type 
with its deep single-point perspective. In an element of continuity 
with a major theme in the book, this is then seen as a continuation 
of the Venetian tableau aesthetic which goes back to quattrocento 
works in the Palazzo Ducale. The panoramic narrative, pictori- 
ally consistent, temporal mode of organizing form and content 
contrasts with the highly dramatic, tonalist, deeply perspectival 
approach of Tintoretto, which has its origins in Giorgione, and 
dominates in the late 16th century. 

Without attempting to do full justice to a rich line of argu- 
mentation, it is fair to say that this is a fruitful way of under- 
standing aspects of the organization of the great feast pictures. 
This includes the truncating of orthogonals and what Rosand calls 
the layering of space, as well as the temporal reading of the sur- 
face. On the other hand, the particular iconographical interpre- 
tations that this leads to, whether one agrees with them or not, 
strike me as fairly obvious, confined to details, or at least not of 
a kind fundamentally to alter our understanding of the works. 
For example, it does not carry very much further our understand- 
ing of Veronese as a religious painter to emphasize the fact that, 
in order to invest the central space of the Last Supper (Accademia) 
with sacred significance, he employs such standard devices as iso- 
lation and enframement of the figures, and the opening of space 
to the observer. While it is illuminating to see the Madonna of 
the Cuccina Family (Dresden) in light of the tableau tradition, 
this is hardly necessary for us to understand the hierarchical dis- 
tinctions of space and costume that are typical in the Renaissance. 

Finally, since much of the impulse of this book is in the direction 
of defining the special character of Venetian art, it would have 
been interesting to have Rosand’s thoughts on the non-Venetian 
dimension in Veronese. After all, as Rosand points out, the tableau 
type with which he associates Veronese’s great feasts has its origin 
in the late quattrocento tradition that is little in evidence late in 
the 16th century. One wonders to what extent his conservative 
origins in the school of Verona account for this as well as for his 
relative disinterest in pittura di macchia. 

The last chapter, “Action and Piety in Tintoretto’s Religious 
Pictures,” is in many ways the most suggestive and likely to stim- 
ulate further research. It also strikes me as the chapter with the 
most signs of work still in progress. There are certainly numerous 
brilliant analyses, such as the demonstration of the deliberate dis- 
tribution of color in the Miracle of Saint Mark, and acute char- 
acterizations, such as the contrast Rosand draws between Titian's 
more individual pathos ard the role of pose and gesture in Tin- 
toretto. The analysis of the great S. Rocco Crucifixion, while gen- 
erally strong, offers little essentially new. In this case, examina- 
tion of the iconic-narrative duality proves less fruitful than it was 
for works by Titian and Veronese. Fascinating and original is the 
secticn on the lack of physiognomic dimension in Tintoretto's 
expression in the Crucifixion, but I think Rosand overstates the 
non-rhetorical character of the actions. This can perhaps be seen 
as a part of the larger, often debated question of whether Tin- 
toretto is a Mannerist, an issue Rosand does not address. But his 
failure to see the disproportionate and exaggerated nature of much 
of the movement and gesture itself implies a negative attitude 
towards this question. Perhaps that same non-Mannerist point of 
view is implied by Rosand’s stress on the deep orthogonal con- 
struction of the late paintings for the Scuola di San Marco without 
any corresponding emphasis on the Mannerist complexity of lin- 
ear design that weaves over the surface of the picture, encom- 
passing figures in several levels of depth. 
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A major emphasis of the chapter is Rosand’s view of many of 
Tintoretto’s paintings as a kind of sacred theater. It is appropriate 
to underline the phenomenological, formal, and expressive sim- 
ilarities between Renaissance theater and painting, and the rich- 
ness of the theatrical tradition in cinquecento Venice, especially 
as seen in tableaux vivants produced by the scuole grandi. In the 
case of Tintoretto in particular, it is especially useful to observe 
the innate theatricality of his art. This is seen in his preparatory 
work with figures placed in diorama boxes, which were studied 
from different angles and under different lighting conditions, and 
the urgency with which he wishes to communicate with his audi- 
ence, especially by means of the forceful confrontations created 
by deep perspectives. To contrast this with the aesthetically dist- 
ancing, aristocratic, and humanistic theater of Veronese rings very 
true. 

What is not always clear in Rosand’s discussion is the extent 
to which he is making a general analogy between painting and 
theater or is suggesting a more specific relationship between them. 
Such questions are notoriously difficult to answer both because 
the visual evidence of the various theatrical manifestations is 
extremely scarce and because of the close interaction of art and 
theater, with the same artist often involved in both. Nonetheless, 
anyone who wishes to discuss the impact of theater is obligated 
to attempt to define the relationship as specifically as possible. 
Since there is little comparative discussion here, it is not clear, 
for example, how unique he considers Tintoretto’s involvement 
with theatrical conventions. As Rosand himself points out, the 
use of little sculptured figures to work out compositions, fore- 
shortening, and lighting was a well-established tradition. It is hard 
to know what is meant when, after a precise description of their 
dynamic role, the figures that hang on the columns at the left of 
the Miracle of Saint Mark are said to “serve as sure signs of thea- 
ter.” Even if they are a common element in representations of 
theaters in printed books since the late quattrocento, they are also 
found in paintings that do not represent theatrical situations. At 
any rate, even if this was a self-conscious reference to theater in 
Tintoretto, what would it signify? Is Tintoretto copying some 
kind of theatrical performance or representation that contained 
this element? Is he self-consciously quoting a theatrical cliché or 
is it merely a subconscious indication that he is thinking 
theatrically? 

For this reader, the most stimulating and fruitful aspect of 
Rosand's approach to Tintoretto is the sociological cast of the 
argument. Tintoretto is seen as the quintessential artist of the 
Venetian scuole and his paintings as sincere acts of piety and devo- 
tion. The scuole grandi played a major stabilizing role in Venetian 
society both by providing a civic and social outlet for the citizen 
class and by dispersing many forms of charity. Tintoretto, a man 
of this background and himself a brother of S. Rocco, shares this 
value system and the theme of caritas runs through his art, espe- 
cially in the long series of Last Suppers starting with the one in 
S. Marcuola of 1547. Rosand shows that both charity and faith 
are actually personified in that early work and, in later pictures, 
become more fully integrated into the action. 

Many of the pictures with their humble settings and peasant 
characters were painted for the even more modest levels of society 
associated with the small devotional fraternities dedicated to the 
sacrament. The formal accessibility of these paintings, then, is 
part of their popularism and has social implications. Although 
Rosand cannot hope to document this argument in depth in a 
single chapter, what he has done is very important. One wishes 
that he would give some idea of his view of the pervasiveness of 
this type of patronage in Tintoretto’s art and the extent to which 
he considers it the determining influence on his work in the face 
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of numerous other kinds of patrons and commissions. It is not 
that the inevitably selective use of material in any way invalidates 
the thesis, but it does raise questions that Rosand rarely answers. 

The chapter and the book end with a discussion of Tintoretto’s 
veneziantià, a variation on one of the central themes of the study. 
In spite of his close and virtually exclusive identification with 
Venetian society, Tintoretto’s approach represents a severe test of 
the colorito tradition. His deep perspectives and difficult fore- 
shortening break with the tradition of the integrity of the picture 
plane. But finally, Tintoretto’s reworking of Giorgionesque tonal- 
ism into a dramatic chiaroscuro with broad and somewhat violent 
contrasts suggests another kind of order. The long brushstrokes 
of the late works, which are often applied with great energy, both 
draw and paint at the same time. In a sense it resolves the disegno- 
colorito controversy, which was so critical to Tintoretto’s origins. 
In both these dualities, depth and foreshortening vs. surface, and 
disegno vs. colorito, the surface becomes full of shifting pictorial 
tensions which contribute to the energy and conviction of pictures 
that in some cases are visionary and barely visible. 

Although Rosand's book has no summarizing conclusion, this 
splendid final section of the Tintoretto chapter pulls together a 
few of the major themes that run through it. These five essays do 
not lend themselves to easy summary, but finally they provide at 
one and the same time a powerful and personal introduction to 
the great age of Venetian painting and a mine of ideas and for- 
mulations for scholars to build on for years to come. 

CHARLES E. COHEN 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, IL 60637 


JUDITH WECHSLER, A Human Comedy: Physiognomy and 
Caricature in 19th Century Paris, Chicago and London, 
University of Chicago Press, 1982. Pp. 208; 161 ills. $29.95 


From the writing of the Pseudo-Aristotelian Physiognomica in the 
3rd century 8.c. to the recent publication of books and articles 
by Paul Ekman, Eibl-Eibesfeldt, Ray Birdwhistell, Edward Hall, 
and Erving Goffman, philosophers, scientists, and artists alike 
have been intrigued by man’s ability to communicate with facial 
expressions and bodily gestures. That such nonverbal displays 
contribute in large part to human beings’ understanding of one 
another has never been an issue; the challenge lies in the 
construction of a dictionary and grammar of expression that will 
help both decoders concerned with reading character (which 
includes most of us) and encoders involved with projecting certain 
meanings (such as artists and actors) to avoid errors in their 
judgments and creations. 

The 19th century, like the centuries before it, continued to 
struggle with the complexity and apparent whimsicality of human 
behavior, which frustrated efforts at classification. The same 
scientific spirit that fueled the search for laws of behavior resulted 
in an expansion of the amount of material to be analyzed. 
Improved transportation allowed explorers to investigate exotic 
cultures whose sign languages and rituals often contradicted 
Western European norms. As written descriptions of the 
movements and appearances of various groups proliferated, 
photography in the 1840's and 1850's revealed with unchallenged 
accuracy the faces of a wide range of sitters which could be studied 
at the investigator's leisure. Furthermore, increased social mobility 
and the breakdown of the rural economy filled urban centers with 
large numbers of individuals who had carried few material signs 
of pasts or pedigrees to indicate their upbringing and disposition. 


In her book, A Human Comedy: Physiognomy and Caricature 
in 19th Century Paris, Judith Wechsler focuses on this mobile, 
urban climate in which physiognomy, or the interpretation of 
character from the form of the facial features and body, became 
an important and necessary part of any successful citizen's 
education. Too often dismissed as a pseudo-science by 20th- 
century historians, physiognomy was the basis for many medical, 
psychological, and anthropological theories during the century. 
Like its stepsister, phrenology, which introduced the idéa of 
localized brain function, physiognomy contained some valid 
lessons for subsequent social scientists and recognized that the 
careful observation of a freely acting subject provided clues to 
unseen physical and mental disorders. 

Rather than documenting the contribution of physiognomy to 
19th-century medical, criminological and psychiatric practices, 
Wechsler has concentrated on its influence on caricature, a type 
of artistic production dependent on facial expressions and gestures 
for much of its comic effect. The title of her book, however, does 
not exactly reflect its scope. As she acknowledges in the 
introduction, she does not deal with the century as a whole, but 
with the years from 1830 to 1870, from the “founding of the major 
caricature journals” to “the introduction of photogravure, which 
undercuts the informative role of draughtmanship” (p. 14). 
Although the French comic periodical La Caricature was 
established in 1830, “photogravure” in any but the most 
experimental sense dates only from 1879 and other 
photomechanical techniques, such as the halftone process, were 
commercially available only in the 1880's. Since wood engraving 
and many other reproductive print techniques used during the 
period under consideration had already drastically reduced “the 
informative role of draughtsmanship,” it seems somewhat 
unnecessary to find a technological justification for a terminal 
date, which might be better defended on historical grounds (the 
end of the Second Empire). 

As a glance at the chapter headings immediately reveals, 
Wechsler’s book is also not limited to physiognomy and carica- 
ture. Chapter one, entitled ‘Parisian Panorama: Codes and Clas- 
sifications,” introduces the thesis that “the mid-nineteenth century 
is the period of the bird's-eye view” (p. 20). After citing numerous 
photographs and prints showing Paris from a high vantage point, 
Wechsler turns to Balzac as a writer studying humanity “from 
above.” This link between literature and the graphic arts may be 
an interesting motif, but it is inconsistent with the realities of the 
book's ostensible subject, physiognomic observation, which de- 
mands a close proximity to the human specimen. Like Hugo and 
many others, Balzac uses the bird's-eye view as a mode of entry 
into his narrative, a transition from the universal to the particular. 
By setting up an opposition between Balzac's panoramic approach 
to Parisian society and “the Realist master-image of the novel,” 
which Stendhal defined as “a mirror which one walks along the 
street” (p. 20), Wechsler ignores those qualities which make Bal- 
zac a “realist” and a master of physiognomic description. 

The problematic connection between the motif of the bird's-eye 
view and physiognomic theory sets the tone for the remainder of 
the first chapter, which surveys Lavater’s theories, the develop- 
ment of the studies of professional types in the so-called Phy- 
siologies, and other illustrated literature from the 1830's to the 
1850's that catalogues Parisian characters. The only link between 
these various sub-histories is Balzac, who was familiar with Mo- 
reau de la Sarthe's edition of Lavater’s writings and often referred 
to his ideas. In her discussion of Balzac, Wechsler devotes only 
one paragraph to phrenology, the system developed by F J. Gall 
whereby character could be read by physically palpating thirty- 
six cranial regions, each associated with a single faculty, such as 


friendship, combativeness, etc. For Balzac and his contempor- 
aries, phrenology was as important a “science,” and was even 
more hotly debated than physiognomy during the 1830's. Be- 
cause the two were consistently associated in manuals and dis- 
cussiens of character-reading and were caricatured with equal 
frequency,’ it is unfortunate that Wechsler chose to exclude phren- 
ology from her text. 

Chapter two makes a surprising shift from physiognomic the- 
ory to Deburau, the Théâtre des Funambules, and the Second 
Empire puppet theater. The links between the two are, according 
to Wechsler, their popular appeal and their reliance on the “clas- 
sification of human types and the repertoire of bodily expression” 
(p. 42). She hypothesizes that a common development occurred 
at an unspecified time in both caricature and mime, in which tra- 
ditional canons were modernized and the divisions between pop- 
ular and high art were no longer valid. Despite this ambitious 
thesis, the chapter becomes a history of Deburau’s career, the mime 
theater, and contemporary appreciations of silent drama. As in 
the previous chapter, intriguing facts are presented without being 
integrated into a coherent argument. For example, Wechsler in- 
troduces Champfleury as the “most informed guide to Deburau's 
pantomime,” gives a one-sentence appraisal of his broad interest 
in the arts, mentions his Souvenirs des Funambules of 1859, and 
ends the paragraph with the remark that in La Bataille réaliste 
(1913) Emile Bouvier observed that the history of pantomime from 
1820 to 1850 seemed “to parody the literary development of the 
same period” (p. 49). No effort is made to explain Bouvier's idea 
or to relate it to Champfleury’s writings. 

“Caricature: Newspapers and Politics” is the subject of Wechs- 
ler's third chapter, which surveys the development of the comic 
press in France after 1830 and the various types of censorship that 
it encountered. The origins of the portrait chargé and of such 
emblematic types as Robert Macaire are explored with an unset- 
tling shift between discussions of imagery and censorship laws. 
The connections between physiognomic theory and caricature 
surface when the gestures and attitudes of Daumier’s characters 
are ecmpared to descriptions of personality types in literature, 
Macaire's characteristic pose, for example, being compared to a 
stance that the art theoretician Gérard de Lairesse described in 
The Art of Painting and All Its Branches (1738, orig. 1707). 
Whether Daumier had any familiarity with Lairesse’s work is never 
questioned, and the specific ways in which caricaturists had access 
to over two thousand years of physiognomic theories are left to 
the reader's imagination. 

Aitnough this chapter may be useful as a conglomerate biog- 
raphy of such caricaturists as Traviés, Daumier, Grandville, and 
Gavarni, it often loses the thread that presumably unifies the book. 
Relying largely on published monographs on these artists, Wechs- 
ler ecntributes the idea that they were influenced by physiog- 
nomic theory and that they used poses in consistent ways to 
indicate character. In so doing, they are men of their time and 
differ very little from the great British cartoonists, such as Gillray, 
Cruikshank, and Rowlandson, who had already studied profes- 


1 For books combining the two systems, see, for example, Isidore Bour- 
don, La Physiognomonie et la phrénologie, Paris, 1842; Anon., Traité 
complet de chiromancie ancienne et moderne, suivi d'un petit traité de 
physiognomonie et de craniologie d'après Lavater et Gall, Paris, 1845: or 
! Chares Rouvin, La Tête humaine: Etudes illustrées de phrénologie et de 
physiognomonte, Paris 1877. For more information on Balzac's acquaint- 
ance with and use of Gall's ideas, see Maison de Balzac, Balzac et la mé- 
decine de son temps, Paris, 1976, and Pierre Abraham, “Balzac et la figure 
humaine,” a series of articles reprinted from the 1926-28 volumes of the 
Bulietin de la Société de Morphologie, and catalogued under author at 
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sional postures and physiognomies and had introduced emblem- 
atic figures, such as Dr. Syntax, in the early part of the century. 
What needs to be determined, however, is not the fact that car- 
icaturists were aware of physiognomy, but the ways that this 
awareness influenced their products and the identification of the 
specific theories, writers, and illustrations they consulted from 
the enormous body of physiognomic literature. 

In her piecemeal references to Lavater, Le Brun, de Lairesse, 
and others, Wechsler not only fails to distinguish between the 
different types of physiognomic literature (including guides for 
actors, such as Engel's Idées sur le geste et l'action théâtrale, 1788- 
89; treatises for painters, such as J. B. Delestre’s Études des pas- 
sions appliquées aux beaux-arts, à la peinture, etc., 1833; scientific 
works, such as Charles Bell's Essays on the Anatomy of Expres- 
sion in Painting, 1806; or manuals directed specifically to cari- 
caturists, such as Rodolphe Topffer’s Essai de physiognomonie, 
1845), but she also gives no indication of the changing attitudes 
toward physiognomy that can be traced in the 19th century, Al- 
though she mentions Adrien Tournachon’s photographs of De- 
burau, she does not discuss the subsequent commission that he 
received to illustrate Duchenne de Boulogne’s Mécanisme de la 
physionomie humaine (1862), which contains photographs of faces 
stimulated by localized electric shocks to assume various expres- 
sions. The study of the human face and bodily postures, far from 
being a static field, was revolutionized in the 1850's-1870's by more 
scientific and empirical investigations, which were direct re- 
sponses to Lavater's contradictory and unsystematic writings. Al- 
though Lavater remained the basis for popular books on character 
reading and was consulted even in the 1880's by artists such as 
Van Gogh, his theories were challenged by Duchenne, Pierre Gra- 
tiolet (De la Physionomie et des mouvements d'expression, 1865), 
Theodor Piderit (Mimik und Physiognomik, 1867), and Darwin 
(The Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals, 1872), 
among others. These treatises, produced by doctors and biolo- 
gists, were pointedly directed to artists as well as scientists and 
were cited in the 1860's by such Salon critics as Ernest Chesneau 
and Edmond Duranty.? Wechsler is obviously aware of these stud- 
ies since she lists them in her bibliography, but in excluding them 
from her text she provides us with an incomplete evaluation of 
physiognomy in 19th-century Paris. 

After her survey of caricaturists active in the 1830’s-1840’s, 
Wechsler devotes her fourth chapter exclusively to Henry Mon- 
nier, an artist who was also an actor and playwright. Despite his 
inferior skills as a draftsman, Monnier apparently receives special 
treatment because of his identification with the emblematic bour- 
geois character, Joseph Prudhomme. Convincingly tracing Mon- 
nier's reliance on his own facial features and character as the basis 
for Prudhomme, and concluding that he ended by embodying 
rather than satirizing the middle class, Wechsler strays from her 
theme in this intriguing dissection of a personality. Art-historical 
questions, such as the stylistic shift that can be seen in Pru- 
dhomme's poses after Monnier turns to photography as a source 
in the 1860's, or the variations between Monnier’s and Daumier’s 
Prudhomme caricatures, are not discussed. In fact, the question 


the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 

? Ernest Chesneau reviewed Duchenne’s Mécanisme, Gratiolet’s De la 
Physionomie (1865), and J. B. Delestre’s De la Physiognomie (1866) in 
two articles in Le Constitutionnel (October 9, 1866, 1-2, and October 16, 
1866, 1-2). Duchenne and Gratiolet's works were recommended as “in- 
finiment précieux aux artistes,” while Delestre’s book was dismissed as 
unscientific. Duranty, in his essay “Sur la physionomie" (Revue libérale, 
July 25, 1867), rejected Gall's system but was equally unconvinced by 
Gratiolet's efforts to uncover the laws of expression (499-523), 
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of style, or the importance that line itself has in conveying an 
emotion or suggesting a gesture, is absent from chapters three and 
four and is only considered in Wechsler's final essay, “Honoré 
Daumier: strategy and style.” 

This fifth chapter is the most internally coherent and satisfying 
part of the book. Although she cannot resist throwing in such 
asides as that Marseilles, Daumier’s birthplace, was “a city of 
exuberant gestures” (p. 132), Wechsler justly connects Daumier’s 
sculptural busts and Physiognomic Gallery series with the accepted 
physiognomic and phrenological systems of the 1830's. Finally, 
repeated motifs, such as bulbous noses, pointing hands, and arro- 
gant stances, are identified in Daumier’s lithographs and recog- 
nized as gestural formulas which he repeats for various profes- 
sional types. In a particularly convincing section on Daumier’s 
use of the jester as an emblematic character symbolizing the artist, 
Wechsler expands upon studies of the same theme by T. J. Clark 
and Francis Haskell. 

In a section appropriately entitled “Epilogue,” rather than 
“Conclusion,” Wechsler identifies the works of Daumier as rep- 
resenting the culmination of the 19th-century’s interest in decod- 
ing character and encoding behavior. Seeing Daumier and Balzac, 
both keen observers of the contemporary “comédie humaine,” as 
le ne plus ultra in scientific approaches to the natural world, she 
introduces Baudelaire as the epitome of the subjective critic, the 
flaneur interested more in his personal reaction to the urban en- 
vironment than in its composition and structure. At some un- 
specified point (in the 1850’s?), the idea develops that “objectivity 
belongs to the sciences; the value of art now lies in subjectivity” 
(p. 74). Therefore, as Wechsler concludes, “the next steps toward 
Modernism come when the artist turns completely away from 
society and then from the external scene in general” (p. 176). 

The problem with this ambitious summary of 19th-century aes- 
thetic attitudes is that it is premised on a cultural determinism, a 
presumed “progression” towards abstraction, which is both meth- 
odologically unsound and unrepresentative of 19th-century 
thought and artistic productions. By pitting the “Realist program” 
(which she implicitly scorns as materialistic) against a Baudelair- 
ian subjectivity (which is described as “imaginative” and ‘pas- 
sionate’), Wechsler reveals an anti-figurative bias more 
characteristic of the 1960's than the 1980's. Far from rejecting the 
“real world” and scientists’ explanations of its mechanisms, artists 
from Seurat to Picasso celebrated contemporary subject matter 
and assimilated the ideas that such scientists as Helmholz, Henry, 
Poincaré, and even Einstein were advancing during their lifetimes. 
Similarly, few scientists would agree that their own work pre- 
cluded some subjectivity in the interpretation of data or the choice 
of subjects to be investigated. Neutrality has been a professed goal 
of the scientific method from its Cartesian and Baconian origins; 
but, as historians of science are discovering, the distance between 
theory and practice is as wide as the distance between the pro- 
claimed autonomous “self-expression” of artists and their incor- 
poration of found images and ideas. 

Wechsler’s exposure of the intellectual underpinnings of much 
19th-century caricature, the physiognomic theory that deter- 
mined and justified the presentation of human types, is an im- 
portant step toward explaining the rich cultural environment that 
bred such outstanding talents as Balzac, Daumier, and Baudelaire. 
She has chosen an original topic and has perceived a common 
ground uniting theater, literature, the popular and fine arts which 
has too often eluded more specialized studies. She also has amassed 
a large number of well-chosen illustrations, many of which were 
unpublished or which receive new meanings in this context. 

The basic shortcoming of this book is that it lacks a center, it 
fails to get to the core of its diverse subjects. Her stated theme, 


“an intersection in popular culture, with caricature at its crux” 
(p. 174), is just not good enough. What becomes apparent from 
reading the often self-sufficient chapters and sub-chapters is that 
certain names and figures reappear in different disguises. George 
Sand, Champfleury, Baudelaire, and Duranty comment on car- 
icature, the Funambules, Monnier, physiognomy, and popular 
imagery. The unifying thread is not really caricature or physiog- 
nomic theory but a certain critical and philosophical stance held 
by a small group of politically liberal writers who, in the 1840's 
and 1850's, appreciated qualities such as sincerity, naïveté, dem- 
ocratic and free expression, truth found in the common man, and 
the direct observation of the world in all its complexity. Reacting 
against a bourgeoisie perceived as small-minded, hypocritical, 
money-grubbing, and inhibited, these individuals championed the 
Funambules and Daumier for the same reasons that they sup- 
ported the short-lived Second Republic: they longed for an egal- 
itarian society in which no single class or privileged group defined 
acceptable culture or behavior. Physiognomy itself was a doctrine 
that crossed class lines and that, in fact, has had a continuous 
history and following. The appreciation of caricature and mime 
presented in Wechsler’s book, however, might be better under- 
stood within the context of the romantic rebellion initiated by an 
idealistic coterie of writers and artists during the July Monarchy 
and persisting into the early years of the Second Empire. 


ANNE MCCAULEY 
The University of Texas at Austin 
Austin, TX 78712 


RICHARD ORMOND, with contributions by Joseph Rishel and 
Robin Hamlyn, Sir Edwin Landseer, New York, Rizzoli 
International Publications in assoc. with The Philadelphia 
Museum of Art and The Tate Gallery, 1981. Pp. 224; 44 
text ills., 158 figs. $45 


Only in the last ten years has Edwin Landseer’s name reappeared 
in a serious re-examination of his contributions to 19th-century 
art, notably in the 1972 Mappin Art Gallery, Sheffield exhibition 
and in Campbell Lennie's 1976 popular biography. It remained 
for the 1981 exhibition catalogue-cum-monograph co-produced 
by the Tate Gallery and the Philadelphia Museum of Art to 
continue this reappraisal, which has resulted in a publication that 
is both revisionist and revealing. 

Among the major accomplishments in this catalogue is Richard 
Ormond's biography, a rare combination of useful documentation 
and lucid prose written for the enlightenment of both specialist 
and non-specialist as well as for the general public. Ormond traces 
the known influences of figures like Benjamin Haydon in addition 
to charting new areas of inquiry about the role of Jacob Bell and 
others. Along the way he also corrects previous misconceptions 
or errors, as in his citation that in 1824 Landseer traveled to Blair 
Atholl with the Duke of Atholl, not to Loch Lomond and 
elsewhere with C. R. Leslie and G. S. Newton. The footnotes 
confirm the massive research infused into this overall effort, 
reflecting Ormond's thorough examination of materials such as 
the Castle Leslie Archives, the Keyl papers, the Bell 
correspondence, the letters between Landseer and the Duke of 
Bedford, and the Royal Archives. Yet even with this diligen: 
research, the author is careful not to comment definitively on the 
artist's reputed intimacy with the Duchess of Bedford, wife of one 
of Landseer’s best patrons — or to psychoanalyze the reasons for 
the painter's initial nervous breakdown and subsequent lingering 


bouts of alcoholism, melancholia, and hypochondria. 
Nonetheless, Ormond is perceptive about the probable 
explenations in Landseer’s witty but quirky temperament for his 
erratic output, and he also points out the unlikely but powerful 
burst of energy and originality in the artist’s final years, when 
both his reputation and health were, ironically, declining. He 
similarly provides insight on the paradox that Landseer was a 
sportsman who enjoyed hunting and yet abhorred cruelty to 
anima.s. This speculation suggests one possible area of weakness 
in the essay, but only insofar as additional discussion of the 
changing attitudes in the 19th century toward the relationship 
between animals and humans would have added perspective to 
Ormond’s observations. In this regard, mention of the era's 
mounting animal protection legislation, which bordered on a 
naticnal obsession from the 1820's on and fostered a new esteem 
for animals as sentient individuals, would have been desirable. 

One of the author's most interesting asides concerns the broad 
range of social contacts in Landseer’s circle of acquaintance, which 
included William Thackeray, Charles Dickens, William Macready, 
Carcline Norton, and aristocrats like Count d'Orsay and others. 
Ormond also underlines another essential irony in Landseer's 
position; although he was the most published artist in Britain (with 
engravings made of over 400 of his works) and was extremely 
poptlar with the masses, his patrons hailed primarily from the 
upper classes, notably including the Duke of Bedford, the Duke 
of Devonshire, the Earl of Ellesmere, and Sir Robert Peel. He held 
a position of obvious favor at court with Queen Victoria, for 
whom he produced scores of paintings, portraits of both pets and 
merkers of the royal family. Moreover, some of his most 
signiicant canvases of the 1830's were purchased by men like John 
Sheepshanks, who represented a new vein of bourgeois patronage 
in the class of connoisseurs and collectors. 

Equally commanding in terms of its quality is Joseph Rishel's 
essay “Landseer and the Continent: The Artist in International 
Perspective,” which, while correctly noting Landseer’s basic 
insularity as an English artist, nevertheless suggests a number of 
convincing antecedents and successors in this strand of animal 
imagery. The citation of Rubens as a possible inspiration is not 
surprising, but the specific Flemish examples by Frans Snyders 
and Paul de Vos are a real discovery. Even more persuasive are 
the references to Abraham Hondius, who worked in England in 
the 17:h century and therefore left an accessible visual legacy. The 
latter’s depictions of what Rishel calls “frozen disasters” — 
spirizual forerunners to Landseer’s romantic but morbid works 
like Man Proposes, God Disposes — are further evidence of the 
author's astute source-hunting. Similarly, the combination of 
sexuality and violence embodied in Hondius’s Monkey and the 
Cat make this work a kindred counterpart to Landseer’s well- 
known The Cat's Paw, both being quite far removed from 
conventional illustrations of fables. 

In addition to his scrutiny of the horrific imagery of various 
17th-century Northern artists, Rishel casts a glance toward con- 
tempcrary French commentary on Landseer, who was among the 
English artists represented (in his case by nine paintings and 29 
prints) in the important 1855 Exposition Universelle, This exhi- 
biticn proved rather eye-opening for the French, for earlier Gér- 
icau:t had been among the minority in his appreciation of English 
art in general and Landseer’s art specifically. Although critical 
response to Landseer by the end of his career would ultimately 
be quite mixed, Théophile Gautier’s remarks convey a most per- 
cept.ve analysis of this artist and still ring with truth: “Landseer 
gives his beloved animals soul, thought, poetry, and passion. He 
endews them with an intellectual life almost like our own. ... He 
penetrates the secret of those dark brains.” Gautier also asserted 
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the existence of different national characteristics in art: “When it 
comes to animals, the French school is materialist, and the English 
school spiritualist” — a pithy but probably apt pronouncement. 

Rishel also acknowledges that while the influence of French art- 
ists on Landseer is inconclusive, Landseer’s own prints — part of 
the Gallic vogue for le gut anglais — did exert some impact on 
French painters. Yet the author is careful to distinguish the nature 
of this influence, suggesting that it was more in theory than in 
actuality, as was true with Géricault and Delacroix. However, the 
legacy is more clearcut with artists like Louis-Geoffroy Jadin, Phi- 
lippe Rousseau, or Alfred Dedreux; and with Rosa Bonheur too, 
her professed debt to Landseer is more evident in the ardor of her 
admiration than in the resulting visual or narrative context of her 
art. Furthermore, provocative parallels with Gustave Courbet — 
certainly not an animalier per se — affirm the originality and 
associationism of Landseer’s own imagery. 

Rishel then extends his discussion to Germany, where Land- 
seer’s prints were also widely circulated. There the artist was ac- 
claimed in numerous periodicals, and his sole pupil, Frederick 
William Keyl, came from Frankfurt in 1845 to study with the 
master. (In a subsequent article, “Landseer: Queen Victoria's Fa- 
vorite Painter Copied in America,” Rishel explores the connec- 
tions with American art and artists.) A fitting conclusion, one 
steeped in irony, focuses on the fact that Landseer achieved the 
pinnacle of international fame and success in a genre which was, 
and still remains, so minor and so maligned in the traditional 
hierarchy of subject matter. 

The rest of the catalogue (which also includes a somewhat su- 
perfluous dramatis personae section and a more useful index of 
works illustrated) treats the 158 objects in the exhibition according 
to a chronological organization, which is further subdivided into 
eleven categories. This format is logical but nonetheless spawns 
considerable repetition overall, since numerous facts mentioned 
in either essay may then be reiterated in the introduction to each 
section and again in the relevant entry. It is perhaps unavoidable 
that these classifications also occasionally leave the reader sus- 
pended, notably when the “Noble Dog” section is broken into 
two parts, the early subjects treated in part 3 and the later ones 
in part 10. The entries (for which I could never locate the initials 
indicating authorship by Robin Hamlyn) are well written and in- 
clude all the proper scholarly apparatus. There are some (prob- 
ably necessary) inconsistencies in length and treatment, such as 
with the terse commentary on a less riveting work like the portrait 
of Zippin. Nonetheless, each entry is illustrated (some of the black- 
and-white photographs seem a bit muddy and fuzzy), provides 
useful bibliography, and offers some degree of interpretation of 
the picture, although more might have been in done in some cases 
with iconographic analysis. Some of the comments explore the 
formal aspects of a composition, others patronage or details of 
social history, but an overall uniformity of approach would have 
been both implausible and perhaps impossible. While enormously 
helpful, the introductory “mini-essays” for each category at times 
could have benefited from a more extensive probe into such issues 
as the underestimated connections between Landseer's oeuvre and 
that of the major 18th-century British animal painter George 
Stubbs, by whom Landseer owned several drawings. Certainly 
Stubbs's influence on “the youthful prodigy” can be detected in 
the imagery of violent confrontation between real or imaginary 
bestial adversaries, for example, some of Stubbs’s monumental 
and ferocious lions to which Landseer’s similar compositions are 
clearly related. 

The authors justifiably emphasize throughout the text Land- 
seer’s role as a fabulist who anthropomorphized creatures and 
added layers of telling detail and accessories to heighten the mean- 
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ing of the unique breed of genre picture that he created. The ways 
he projected human values into animal behavior, whether for the 
purposes of parody or pathos, are also recognized. Another major 
contribution is the reappraisal of Landseer's portraiture (figural 
painting being a weak point in his art) and especially his history 
pictures, which in themselves comprise a kind of modern history 
imagery of the Highlands as well as of the royal family. Perhaps 
the most astute and solid area concerns the artist's late visionary 
tendencies, manifested in his utilization of disaster themes and his 
selection of solitary, heroic stags and other creatures juxtaposed 
against the forces of fate or the elements. These images constitute 
a distinctive change from the largely sporting genre or portrait 
aspect of the depiction of animals in past English art and thus 
underscore Landseer’s genuinely innovative conceptions. Simi- 
larly, his romanticism surfaces much more strongly than hitherto 
suspected in canvases like The Flood in the Highlands, The Sanc- 
tuary, and Alpine Mastiffs Re-animating a Distressed Traveller, 
all of which suggest the overwhelming and terrifying aspects of 
an implacable nature that dooms both man and beast. The cosmic 
and universal implications of this fatalism pervade, e.g., The 
Challenge, an enigmatic and haunting icon with an immobile and 
symbolic animal protagonist that prefigures Holman Hunt's later 
The Scapegoat, another tour de force of naturalism. In an age 
when Pre-Raphaelitism largely dominated, contemporary appre- 
ciation of Landseer's deft technique often waned, but this exhi- 
bition and catalogue revive an awareness of the artist's virtuoso 
painterly handling of tactile animal flesh and fur as well as his 
keen sensitivity to the idiosyncrasies of bestial emotion. This reas- 
sessment allows us to see past the anecdotalism, which at times 
verges on sentimentality but rarely plunges into downright 
mawkishness; Victorian critics generally understood the latent al- 
legorical bent of Landseer's work, and this quality is now being 
rediscovered by a modern audience long attuned to denigrating 
the alleged superficialities of 19th-century narrative painting. The 
authors have rehabilitated Landseer's critical fortunes while si- 
multaneously mirroring the vagaries in the history of taste which 
continue into the present; Sir Edwin Landseer thus succeeds in 
achieving an authoritative tone and an interpretive stance that 
help to re-establish the reputation of this artist in a way that is 
ultimately both insightful and fair. 


SUSAN P. CASTERAS 
Yale Center for British Art 
New Haven, CT 06520 


PAUL HAYES TUCKER, Monet at Argenteuil, New Haven and 
London, Yale University Press, 1982. Pp. 211; 31 color pls. 
and 153 black-and-white ills. $29.95 


Interest in the social history of art has grown rapidly in recent 
years. A belief in the indispensability of a social reading of 
Impressionism is now so well entrenched in mainstream art his- 
tory that no serious student of the material dares any longer to 
question the existence of its iconography. Paul Hayes Tucker wrote 
his handsome book, Monet at Argenteuil, with a commitment to 
a social account of Monet's art uppermost in his mind (p. 1): 
“While Monet's works are indeed about pleasure, nature, and the 
moment, they are by no means restricted to these concerns.” The 
resulting study, whose precise correlations of image and motif are 
without precedent in Monet research, makes an invaluable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the iconography of Monet's art — 
indeed, of all depictions of the 1870's of Argenteuil — but its 
contribution to the social history of art is more difficult to assess 


and will be discussed in the remarks that follow. 

The book’s focus is, of course, Argenteuil, the riverain town 
(eleven kilometers northwest of Paris by rail) which was Monet's 
home and principal subject from 1871 to 1878. Argenteuil is a 
familiar place name to even the most casual student of Impres- 
sionism, but until Tucker's study it retained its imprecise identity 
as a celebrated, but little understood source of archetypically 
Impressionist blue sky, bright sun, and white sail. Tucker has 
reconstructed the history of Argenteuil in order to discuss Monet's 
more than 170 paintings of it from the 1870's. This decade of 
decisive importance for vanguard art production and exhibition 
was also a time of enormous change in the life of Monet's motif: 
Argenteuil was transformed from a picturesque country town — 
destination of weekend pleasure excursions and headquarters of 
commercialized recreation in the banlieue — into a sprawling, 
grimy, and stinking industrialized working-class suburb. 

The book sets out to correlate Monet's art with the “reality” of 
the town, to connect Monet, the landscape painter commited to 
“modernity,” to the changes and complexities of his freely chosen, 
suburban motif. Chapter 1 presents a history of Argenteuil, 
emphasizing developments in the town's economy, and Monet's 
reasons for selecting it as home and subject. Chapters 2 through 
5 discuss the Argenteuil pictures according to their specific sub- 
jects: town views, bridges, boating, and the artist’s garden. The 
final chapter studies the artist’s sharply diminished involvement 
with Argenteuil in 1877, and his abandonment of it as home and 
subject in 1878. Throughout, Tucker carefully identifies Monet's 
patterns of inclusion and exclusion of specific features of Argen- 
teuil, and the fruits of this painstaking mapping operation (painted 
image up against actual motif) are impressive (see the site map, 
pp. 188-189). As a consequence of Tucker's work, layers of myth 
and mystification that have gradually accrued to Monet's Argen- 
teuil pictures in a century's time are peeled away, and many of 
the pictures become surprising and new again. But we must ask 
if this provision of context has enriched the meaning of Monet's 
art, or has merely embellished its plot. In other words, does even 
sophisticated motif identification qualify as the social history of 
art? 

In 1937, apropos of Impressionist pictures of informal and 
spontaneous sociability, Meyer Schapiro wrote: 

These urban idylls not only present the objective forms of bour- 

geois recreation in the 1860's and 1870's; they also reflect in the 

very choice of subjects and in the new esthetic devices the con- 
ception of art as solely a field of individual enjoyment, without 
reference to ideas and motives, and they presuppose the cul- 
tivation of these pleasures as the highest field of freedom for 
an enlightened bourgeois detached from the official beliefs of 
his class. 
Schapiro's was a pioneering attempt to assign social meanings to 
Impressionist paintings. The strength of Schapiro’s brief text 
(which is admittedly schematic: it does come, after all, midway 
through a piece on the completely different subject of abstraction) 
is his recognition that there are two basic questions to be asked: 
what is the motif (“objective forms of bourgeois recreation”); and 
what, in view of the artists’ class situation, is the attitude engen- 
dered by the pictures, their distinctive ideology of perception and 
representation (“detachment from official [class] beliefs; “free- 
dom")? Although we may want to disagree with Schapiro's con- 


I gratefully acknowledge the helpful comments of Laurel Bradley, Carol 
and Serge Guilbaut, Billie Knighton, Bill Olander, and Susan Siegfried. 
1 Meyer Schapiro, “Nature of Abstract Art,” Marxist Quarterly, January- 
March, 1937, 83. 


clusicns, it seems clear that the issues he raises remain the impor- 
tant ones, Schapiro’s methodological formula still holds up, with 
two exceptions, Schapiro’s oversights were to have undervalued 
the complexities of the process of picture-making itself;? and to 
have schematized the relations between the artist's class position 
(the general, the shared) and his or her paintings (the specific 
objects of study.) 

Tucker's book fulfills the first of Schapiro's requirements to the 
letter. successfully meeting what one might call the primordial 
obligation of the social historian of art: precise motif identifica- 
tion. And, in this connection, many of the book’s valuable dis- 
cussions could be cited. For example: the consideration of the 
painter's abandonment of the town’s bridges as motifs as early as 
1874 (p. 87); the account of Monet's picturing of different kinds 
of beating activity on the Seine (p. 101); the reminder that the 
rapid production of the twelve Gare St.-Lazare canvases in Paris 
in 1877 (p. 169) came between markedly different suburban paint- 
ing campaigns; the discussion of Monet's avoidance of much of 
Argenteuil in 1876 (p. 153; pp. 156-158); the consideration of 
Monet’s virtual inability to resume painting the town in the latter 
part of 1877 (pp. 169-171), et al. In fact, the observation that four 
views of the promenade were all that Monet painted of Argenteuil 
in 1877 exemplifies the strengths of this aspect of the book. 

At the same time, there are traces of a tendency towards the 
over-provision and repetition of historical data. For example, we 
are told at least three times (pp. 18, 151, 176) that the sewer col- 
lectors at Asniéres and St.-Denis received thousands of kilos of 
waste from Paris daily. While this information pertains to Monet's 
avoidance of the depiction of sewage, it suggests that Tucker might 
believe that the more gritty the datum, the more resolutely tough- 
minced and social the account will appear to be; the more revolt- 
ing the fact juxtaposed to the attractive painting, the more demys- 
tifiec the picture. One might also ask why the author repeats 
pieces of historical information — unless the book was conceived 
to be “dipped into” rather than read straight through? 

Considering the book against Schapiro's second prescription, 
certain quirks of Tucker's method come to light. Schapiro sug- 
gested that the distinctive and repeated features of the paintings 
might somehow be explained in light of the artists’ class position; 
specifically, their posture of self-conscious antagonism or oppo- 
sition, One of the distinctive features of Tucker's analysis of 
Monet's pictures of Argenteuil is the way in which it conjures a 
Monet who is not detached from what Schapiro calls “the official 
beliefs of his class,” but whose art is found to be almost entirely 
and exclusively a processing of group values against, or coun- 
terpoised by, individual emotion. This public/private dialectic 
sounds promising on its face, but as a consequence of it, the pic- 
tures are rather brusquely forced into being either univocal reflec- 
tions of, or acquiescences to, a monolithic group position,‘ or 
pure distillations of personal feeling. Tucker alternates between 
these two ways of “explaining” Monet's paintings, and, in so 
doing, reveals the methodological fluctuations and frailties of his 
study. 


2 As Raymond Williams has put it, “The most damaging consequence of 
any theory of art as reflection is that, through its persuasive physical 
metaphor ..., it succeeds in suppressing the actual work on material ... 
which is the making of any art work.” (Marxism and Literature, Oxford, 
1977. 97.) 


3 As Jean-Paul Sartre has stated, one needs “to find mediations which 
allow the individual concrete — the particular life, the real and dated 
conflict, the person — to emerge from the background of the general 
contradictions of productive forces and relations of production.” (Search 
for a Method, trans. H.E. Barnes, New York, 1968, 57.) 
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Tucker's rudderless handling of the terms “progress” and “mod- 
ern” are indicative of the problems that beset attempts to explain 
art as a reflection of a group outlook (especially of one that is 
only vaguely defined), and suggest the shortcomings of social art 
history of this kind. These two concepts are used throughout the 
text — somewhat chaotically and self-defeatingly — to place 
Monet's ideas and feelings in a larger context; for example (p. 2): 
“... there is a wealth of information about two crucial factors that 
affected Monet's art during the decade of the 1870's: general devel- 
opments in France and suburban changes in Argenteuil. The most 
important force was the continuing belief in the economic, social 
and political advancement of the country — that is to say, in 
progress.” Tucker's contention that the era was enthusiastic about 
“progress” is repeated, and used to explain many aspects of 
Monet's production at Argenteuil. Monet shared an enthusiasm 
for progress (p. 20), Argenteuil was a “progressive suburban town" 
(p. 9), and Monet was therefore attracted to painting it (p. 19). 
Argenteuil is understood to have obligingly provided Monet with 
a subject of progress, according to Tucker, the sine qua non of a 
truly modern art (p. 133): “... modern life in landscape ultimately 
means modern urban life transposed to the suburbs. ... Monet's 
Argenteuil pictures become, then, (p. 4) “profound struggles to 
create a modern landscape art in a rapidly changing, industrial- 
ized world.” To this sense of the term “modern” — the goal of 
Monet's suburban landscape project — is added another: the char- 
acteristic attitudes of “the modern Parisian” (p. 31): “This com- 
bination of enthusiasm and coolness, involvement and restraint, 
was not peculiar to Monet; it was characteristic of the modern 
Parisian, a fact that is important to establish because Monet's 
attitude is too often seen as different from that of the urbanite of 
the 1870's.” This generates the following unfortunate formulation 
(p. 31): “It was a life of dialectics.” One is left in a theoretical 
morass: Monet worshipped “progress” (he was of his time), but 
adopted an ambiguous attitude nevertheless (he was an urbanite 
of the 1870's). Pictures are either modern because of their subjects, 
or because they express Monet's typically modern feelings of 
ambiguity. This in turn allows Tucker to incorporate highly per- 
sonal readings of Monet's “personally expressive” works in his 
ostensibly social account, because — unconstrained by a con- 
sistently applied theory of history — nothing prevents him from 
doing 50.5 

This is not to say that information about the artist has no place 
in an account of his or her work. On the contrary, one needs to 
take into account the artist’s personal history, behavior, and idio- 
syncracies in order to help to explain his or her attraction to a 
certain subject and ways of working, but it seems that Tucker 
tends to explain too many changes in Monet's work as a mere 
consequence of a change in the artist's mood. 

Another symptom of Tucker's elastic use of “modern” is his 
belief that pictures of particular subjects are ipso facto modern. 
The way a specific image of an apparently modern subject is han- 
dled — its style, its form, its particular language of representation 
— is not considered to be terribly important; only the subject is. 


4 Tucker does not employ a concept of class in any rigorous or consistent 
way. When bourgeois appears, for example, it is generally used to describe 
“life-style” or shared ideas and values in the broadest if not global sense, 
as in this extraordinary phrase (p. 176), “... since his socialist inclinations 
were bourgeois, like his friend Pissarro’s ..."; or in this one (p. 105), “... 
since sail-boats were more identified with the bourgeoisie, he painted them 
because he was a member of that class and because he was hoping to find 
bourgeois patrons.” 


5 The reader will find examples of what seem to be unjustifiably personal 
readings of paintings on pp. 35, 37, 42, 87, 101 (below), 135, and 183. 
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In a discussion, for example, of three of Monet’s 1875 paintings 
of his garden, Tucker enumerates their contents (family members, 
harmony, lush foliage) and concludes (p. 149): “All of these are 
undeniably modern.” Discussing Monet's uncharacteristic repe- 
tition of a motif in 1875 (four views of the meadow across the 
river), Tucker points out that in each of these pictures, Monet (p. 
149) “turned his back on the railroad bridge, the town, and the 
town’s industries. The results are pictures that are modern in every 
respect, ... but they are pictures which present only the poetry 
of the suburbs, avoiding the more prosaic contrasts.” Idealizing 
and evasion are here judged to be tactics that produce thoroughly 
modern pictures, but elsewhere forthrightness and objective inclu- 
sion are claimed as pathways to modern images. For example, in 
his discussion of the various house types — old and new — that 
Monet might have included in The Houses at the Edge of the Field, 
1873 (fig. vin), he writes (p. 42): “Either one would have fulfilled 
his commitment to realism, but neither would have satisfied his 
desire to paint the most up-to-date aspects of his world. By choos- 
ing these modern chaumières instead, he frankly confronts the 
way of the future.” 

Overall, then, a problem that permeates the text is the small 
weight assigned to the process of art-making itself, the meager 
discussion of the constraints and possibilities of working within 
a particular system of representation. The process and the prob- 
lem of getting from motif to picture, the importance of which 
Schapiro also undervalued, is given disturbingly short shrift in 
this study of Monet's art. Consequently, the book provides no 
sense of Monet's membership in a group project (the Impression- 
ists’), nor does it discuss his processing of his various ideological 
materials — the aesthetic included. This is another byproduct of 
Tucker's having limited his interpretations of the paintings by 
having abandoned them at one extreme pole of art-making or the 
other: at the artist (his feelings) or the objective motif (its “real- 
ity”). The all-important matter of the function of the paintings is 
therefore consistently overlooked. 

Even the consideration of the undeniable importance of Monet's 
withdrawal from Argenteuil is undercut by the author’s own 
methods. It is finally attributed to the collapse of Monet's (p. 185) 
“belief in the beauty of modernity and the positivism of progress.” 
However reasonable and eloquent this formulation may be — 
certainly Argenteuil’s increasing ugliness discouraged the painter 
— it is undermined by a fundamental imperfection of the account: 
even in the concluding pages of this study, we are left without an 
adequate definition of “modernity.” And we are left to wonder 
about one of the central questions posed by Monet's pictures of 
Argenteuil: what is the difference and connection between a mod- 
ern subject and a modern painting of it? 

Critics of the 1870's, as John House noted in his review of this 
book, suggested “how Monet's paintings at one and the same time 
could be expressions of modernity and the pioneers of a new type 
of picture-making.”* This was a dual achievement, a two-part 
commitment, which Tucker does not analyse. Consequently, 
many important questions are left unanswered; even remain 
unasked. Why, to begin with, would Monet and colleagues focus 
on this ungrateful subject matter? If the modern mattered to Monet 
and his vanguard brethren in ways that led them to choose con- 


6 John House, review of Paul Hayes Tucker's Monet at Argenteuil, in the 
Times Literary Supplement, October 29, 1982, 1180. House is referring 
specifically to an 1877 text by Frédéric Chevalier, quoted by Tucker (p. 
2). 

7 Ronald Pickvance, review of Paul Hayes Tucker's Monet at Argenteuil, 
in the Burlington Magazine, September, 1983, 563. 


temporary suburban motifs of this sort, why did they then pro- 
ceed to conjure away the narrative hallmarks of their subjects 
through the invention and use of a new painting language — del- 
icate, evasive, and fragile? If, in other words, Monet and others 
courted subjects heavy with dubious sociological, economic, 
political, and aesthetic connotations, why did they foreclose on 
those connotations in their pictures? 

Mind you, Paul Tucker is responsible for our grasp of the extent 
to which Monet glossed over elements of his chosen terrain in the 
1870's. We needed and welcome Tucker's achievement, but now 
that we have this information, the meaning — social and oth- 
erwise — of the pictures still awaits careful study. 

A word on the success of this book. The intrinsic commercial 
advantage for a physically attractive study of any aspect of 
Impressionism, a perenially “popular” kind of art, goes without 
saying, but the author's method may also be a factor in this book's 
having prospered. Tucker's rigorous building of context is, in the 
end, context for its own sake. But, a final word on the strengths 
of Monet at Argenteuil, and the necessity of researching the mate- 
rial context of art. Ronald Pickvance has disparaged Tucker's 
efforts in terms from which the present reviewer wishes to dis- 
tance herself:” 

Surely his [Monet's] landscapes were generalised, unpolemical, 

apolitical; they were never consciously created to demonstrate 

the anomalies or the acerbities of post-Baudelairean modern 
life. ... It is easy to get overexcited by factory chimneys and 
industrial encroachments. ... 
By studying the paintings socially, one surely does not want to 
make Monet's pictures into conscious demonstrations; one cer- 
tainly does not want to make them into political/polemical anal- 
yses of Argenteuil. To do so — which Tucker did not — would 
be to miss the point of the pictures by grossly misunderstanding 
their relationship to their materials, and to their maker. And one 
should surely not want cynically to discourage art historians from 
inventorying factory chimneys — nor to demean Tucker's book 
for having done so — but, rather, to encourage a more thorough 
analysis of them. 
HOLLIS CLAYSON 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, IL 60201 


JACQUES DE CASO AND PATRICIA B. SANDERS, Rodin's Sculp- 
ture. A Critical Study of the Spreckels Collection. Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor, Rutland, Vermont, 
and Tokyo, Charles E. Tuttle, 1977. Pp. 360; many ills. 


ALBERT E. ELSEN, ed., Rodin Rediscovered, Washington, 
D.C., National Gallery of Art, 1981. Pp. 348; many ills. 
$42.50 


A great deal of what we know about Rodin’s work, in terms of 
basic information and essential interpretation, has been published 
in catalogues. These may be related to specific collections which 
are particularly rich in Rodin holdings, such as that of the Musée 
Rodin in Paris, or the Philadelphia and Cleveland Museums, or 
to particular exhibitions of his work, such as that held at the 
Museum of Modern Art in 1963 or many smaller and less com- 
prehensive exhibitions organized since then. In this respect, the 
two publications to be considered here fall into time-honored cat- 
egories. The earlier catalogue, prepared by Jacques de Caso and 
Patricia B. Sanders, is devoted to the Spreckels Collection at the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor in San Francisco, and 
the later one was published in conjunction with the exhibition 


Rodin Rediscovered which was seen at the National Gallery in 
Washington during 1981-82. The latter catalogue contains fifteen 
essays by twelve scholars and is edited by Albert E. Elsen, who 
also wrote three of the essays and the introduction. 

Both of these publications are important contributions with 
numerous illustrations and rich footnotes. They are almost iden- 
tical in length — approximately 350 pages — although the Wash- 
ington catalogue has many more lengthy texts and is more pro- 
fusely illustrated. They are also very different books in terms of 
ambition, intention, and source material available to the respec- 
tive authors. De Caso and Sanders used a particular collection of 
Rodin’s sculpture as a focal point, and expanded their discussion 
to include broader issues about Rodin's art and career. Elsen's 
team of scholars confronted the entire Rodin oeuvre in all media 
in the context of preparations for the most comprehensive Rodin 
exhibition to date. Furthermore, the Elsen équipe had the full 
cooperation of the new administration of the Musée Rodin in Paris 
and Meudon. This meant that material that was unavailable to 
de Caso and Sanders, who had essentially completed their research 
in 1974, was at the disposal of the later group of scholars while 
they were preparing their essays. Among the unique resources of 
the Musée Rodin available to them were that institution's vast 
archive and reserve of art works. An inevitable and understand- 
able advantage thus existed in favor of the contributors to Rodin 
Rediscovered, and this is apparent when reading and comparing 
the two catalogues. In all fairness, this situation must be kept in 
mind when evaluating the merits of the two publications. 

Although we never lose sight of the fact that de Caso and Sand- 
ers are discussing a specific group of over seventy works, we are 
consistently offered far more than mere catalogue entries per- 
taining to those objects. In de Caso’s words, the Spreckels Col- 
lection contains “not only many of the most important Rodins 
but also many of the best.” Thus, the very richness of the col- 
lection invites a more comprehensive discussion of Rodin’s sculp- 
ture. It is not surprising, therefore, that de Caso’s introduction 
addresses Rodin’s sculptural oeuvre as a whole and confronts 
major issues of content and cultural milieu in which this sculpture 
was created. The entries corresponding to each work vary con- 
siderably in length, and some of them are extensive enough to 
achieve the status of probing, independent essays. 

Concerning basic organization, the authors of the San Francisco 
catalogue offer no surprises. The introduction is followed by a 
history of the collection and notes on Rodin’s “technique,” by 
which they mean the transfer of his clay models and plasters to 
permanent materials. The works themselves are categorized in 
traditional fashion according to: “statues and groups,” “The Gates 
of Hell,” “monuments,” “portraits,” and “fragments.” The readers 
to whom the authors address themselves are both an intelligent 
public, via the texts, and a more scholarly audience, via the exten- 
sive and thoughtful footnotes. Physically, the volume is extremely 
handsome, a pleasure to read and peruse. Illustrations are of high 
quality and convey a real sense of the sculptural nuance of the 
works themselves. Virtually every piece in the collection receives 
a full-page illustration, and many of them are further enriched 
with alternative views and details. 

Throughout the catalogue, we encounter provocative refer- 
ences to contemporary thought and literature, particularly Sym- 
bolism, which serve to locate Rodin’s works in a cultural climate 
and illuminate possible meanings. These are most welcome, even 
when one cannot agree with, or has reservations about, what is 
being said. When told without any further elaboration that I must 
see the plaster group Christ and the Magdalen “in the light of the 
spiritual revival taking place at the end of the century,” I imme- 
diately want to know what evidence would compel me to believe 
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that this revival has anything to do with Rodin or this particular 
work. For me, The Three Shades do not simulate “a concern of 
early photography: the sequential movement of a man in space,” 
and the reason is a simple one. The appearance of this group 
contradicts the assertion. Rodin may have been an early sub- 
scriber to Muybridge’s motion studies, but he did not imbue these 
figures with a sense of movement. They are characterized rather 
by a profound inertia and three views so different that they do 
not seem to be the same figure. These factors convey a sensation 
that is the opposite of “the sequential movement of a man in 
space.” On the other hand, I find the suggestion that the accept- 
ance of fragments as art works was “facilitated by the growing 
philosophical tendency to view life as unfixed and unstable and 
in a continual process of becoming” to be particularly insightful. 
The suggestion that the relation of the meaning of The Gates of 
Hell to Baudelaire should be reconsidered and the influence of 
Hugo investigated further seems altogether reasonable, given 
Rodin’s interests and the intellectual climate in which the Gates 
were conceived. 

The authors acknowledge the psychosexual dimensions of many 
of the works and confront the centrality of eroticism to Rodin's 
view of existence in a manner which is forthright, honest, and 
wholly admirable. Far too often this crucial aspect of Rodin's art 
has been treated with a reticence that amounted to misrepresen- 
tation. De Caso's observation in the introduction to the catalogue 
is as perceptive as any we are likely to find in print: “The art of 
Rodin, for perhaps the first time in the history of art, postulates 
the existence of man and woman as inseparable from the biolog- 
ical life of their bodies. Playful and erotic activity is for Rodin 
what is was for Michelet and for Baudelaire: a manner of living 
more abundantly, a way of reuniting body and spirit in a single 
expression whose vocabulary, because personal, is also limitless.” 

This does not mean that everyone will be able to accept all of 
the explanations or suggestions about erotic content in the sculp- 
tures. Surely no one could deny that in The Sculptor and His Muse 
Rodin equated artistic inspiration with sexual arousal; this two- 
figure group allows no other interpretation. At the same time, | 
cannot accept the far more ambiguous Youth and Old Age as 
communicating the disturbing erotic implications that are sug- 
gested by the authors. Perhaps most surprising of all in the context 
of such frankness is the avoidance of a straightforward discussion 
of the fundamental and elemental eroticism of the Balzac, the 
work in which Rodin made his most audacious parallelism 
between erotic potency, arousal, and the inspiration of genius. 

In their introductory essays, both de Caso and Sanders speak 
about the quality of casts in general and the authenticity of the 
Spreckels casts as a function of the molds from which they were 
made. This notion is challenged by Elsen in one of the scholarly 
asides made in his introductory essay to the Rodin Revisited cat- 
alogue. He wrote; “Part of the confusion about the posthumous 
casts comes from the view that authentic casts must come only 
from molds made in Rodin’s lifetime. Actually, what is crucial 
are the plaster models Rodin left, rather than the molds. Molds 
can break during casting. It is the continued existence of the plas- 
ter models, from which the mold is made or repaired, that is cru- 
cial for authentic and accurate casting, as well as legal authori- 
zation.” In this instance Elsen’s argument should be accepted as 
a necessary emendation to the earlier text. 

The stated intention of the Rodin Revisited catalogue was to 
present the latest in Rodin scholarship. This was assembled by 
an international team of scholars under Elsen’s editorial aegis. 
Thus the catalogue became a publication with a two-fold purpose: 
to serve as the tangible record of a particular exhibition and to 
provide a compendium of recent research by some of the world’s 
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most distinguished Rodin scholars. Often the essays and sections 
of the exhibition overlapped, but sometimes they did not. In this 
respect, the catalogue is similar to the publication that accom- 
panied the recent Romantics to Rodin exhibition. Rodin Revisited 
was conceived as a complement to the exhibition rather than an 
attempt to match, approximate, or recreate the experience of its 
installation at the National Gallery. As the memory of that exhi- 
bition fades, the catalogue must now stand on its own as a schol- 
arly document. This it does very well, even if a bit unevenly. 

The fifteen essays in this catalogue span a vast range in inten- 
tion, length, and imaginative synthesis. None of them is less than 
fully professional, and the footnotes bear ample witness to the 
scholarly seriousness and integrity of the enterprise. Many of the 
essays are superb syntheses of research, insight, and imaginative 
scholarship. Some have primarily documentary interest, the result 
of scholarly detective work that provides significant new infor- 
mation about Rodin and his era. Taken as a whole unit, these 
essays greatly expand our awareness about Rodin, even as they 
complicate our understanding of the man and his art. 

As a physical entity, the Rodin Rediscovered catalogue is less 
impressive than the volume by de Caso and Sanders. Many old 
photographs are reproduced for documentary purposes, but I do 
not refer to them when I say that there is a considerable range of 
quality in the reproductions, from very fine to quite poor. Unfor- 
tunately, it is the modern photographs that reflect this gamut of 
quality. Also the layouts are often disappointing, with an exces- 
sive number of art works reproduced on a single page and without 
much breathing space allowed between text and illustrations. 

One of the great pleasures of this catalogue is to witness a num- 
ber of veteran Rodin scholars come back to their master once 
again and produce superlative essays based upon years of thought 
compounded with new facts and insights. I speak here of Ruth 
Butler, Albert Elsen, and Kirk Varnedoe. It is also a delight to 
discover that Daniel Rosenfeld has written an essay of clarity and 
insight: he deserves to be considered in the same league with them. 

Butler's essay on Rodin and the Paris Salon locates his work 
of the 1870's firmly in the context of contemporary sculpture. 
Busts and his first two major figure pieces, the Age of Bronze and 
Saint John Preaching. are discussed in the context of contem- 
porary portraiture, patriotic sculpture in the wake of the French 
defeat in the Franco-Prussian War, and the néo-florentin mode 
practiced by such contemporary luminaries as Dubois and Mer- 
cié. She succeeds in making these works, upon which Rodin’s 
earliest fame and public acceptance rest, more historically com- 
prehensible than they have ever been before. 

Rosenfeld's essay on the marbles successfully rehabilitates an 
aspect of Rodin’s art that had languished in disfavor even among 
some of the artist’s devotees. Although he tactfully does not con- 
front an older scholar on the issue, Rosenfeld’s essay is an unas- 
sailable refutation of Leo Steinberg’s untenable assertion made in 
1963: “Begin by shelving all the famous marbles and stones. ... 
(Rodin) did not make them.” (Steinberg modified his stance some- 
what in 1971, but he has never rescinded his negative statements, 
which were particularly directed at the marble groups.) Rosenfeld 
makes us see the marbles anew and establishes without a doubt 
their importance, the seriousness with which Rodin regarded them 
throughout his career, and the care he invested in supervision of 
their carving. 

Varnedoe’s two essays are devoted to the drawings and to the 
photographs of Rodin’s work in which the sculptor took the great- 
est interest and often supervised personally. Varnedoe's discerning 
research on the drawings first established his reputation over a 
decade ago, and in this essay he offers, in his own words, “refine- 
ments more than revisions” of his earlier findings. This essay pro- 


vided the opportunity for Varnedoe to view the drawings “as a 
whole, symphonically, as a life’s work” and to clarify further what 
he sees as two basic modes and two psychological poles of cre- 
ation — the complementary expressions of a single mind. Var- 
nedoe’s verbal acuity can make us see things in art works that we 
previously overlooked; his penchant for linguistic flourish can 
also result in virtually impenetrable prose. Here is one example 
of a Varnedoe sentence which, no matter how many times I reread 
it, I simply cannot grasp: “The later drawings ... are about defeat- 
ing memory by immersion in the lived instant and thus opening 
the way to a counteranalytic (more Bergsonian) perception of form 
in transition, taken in its optical, experiential reality rather than 
its ideated form.” 

Elsen, who is without question the major Rodin scholar of our 
era, complements and enriches his already voluminous contri- 
butions to the Rodin bibliography with three essays. These are 
dedicated to the plasters, the Gates of Hell, and Lebossé, who was 
Rodin’s trusted collaborator. These essays — and particularly the 
first two — are tributes not only to Elsen’s unfailing interest in 
the subject that has engaged him since the early 1950's but also 
to the inexhaustible richness of Rodin's art itself. 

The previously unknown and unexhibited plasters, seen by the 
public for the first time in Washington, constituted the most thrill- 
ing and revelatory part of that exhibition. Elsen’s essay elucidates 
the significance of the plasters in Rodin’s oeuvre, as well as his 
technical procedures in working with them. It is recognizably the 
same Rodin who made these plasters and the large-scale public 
works, but through these more private creations we catch a 
glimpse of Rodin as an even more daring and fecund creator. Elsen 
demonstrates Rodin’s unique manner of transforming plaster casts 
through subsequent carving, dipping them in liquid plaster, and 
recombining them with other works or fragments. 

Over twenty years ago Elsen published a book on the Gates of 
Hell, which also had been the subject of his doctoral dissertation. 
His ideas about Rodin’s greatest work have understandably 
undergone transformation during the intervening time, and it is 
fascinating to compare that earlier publication with the catalogue 
essay. In 1960, Elsen felt a certain ambivalence about the merits 
of the Gates as an aesthetic whole. He detected “a decided loose- 
ness in the parts which weakens the whole” and felt that this fault 
“may have been caused by (Rodin’s) deficiencies as a composer.” 
When he wrote about the organization of the Gates, Elsen's argu- 
ments were directed primarily toward the contribution of given 
arrangements of figures to the work’s meaning. He now sees the 
composition of the Gates as one of Rodin’s greatest audacities and 
the formal unity of the work as “an achievement never adequately 
credited.” He believes that the reason the Gates still moves us 
today is a function of its artistic power, and that it constitutes 
“one of the greatest imaginative works of art in history.” 

It is the length and intensity of his association with Rodin's 
work in general and the Gates in particular that have allowed 
Elsen to detect what was once not readily apparent. The persistent 
myth about Rodin’s deficiencies in large-scale compesition will 
have to be laid aside. In its place we must substitute the notion 
of a more complex creator whose unorthodox formal means were 
the perfect vehicle for his tragic vision of modern humanity. 

The two catalogues considered here make significant contri- 
butions to our understanding of Rodin’s art. Although the cat- 
alogue of the Spreckels Collection is far more modest in intention 
than the National Gallery publication, it isa work that commands 
respect and interest. One would be hard pressed to name a finer 
overview of Rodin’s art than the eleven-page introduction that de 
Caso wrote. There is no question that, if the authors had the same 
access to information as their Rodin Revisited counterparts, they 


would have written a somewhat different book. At the same time, 
their approach to Rodin's art is infused with highly personal 
insights that will remain valuable and provocative. The National 
Gallery catalogue is a monumental landmark in Rodin studies 
and, for the time being, the last word in Rodin scholarship. When 
the Musée Rodin publishes the letters in its archive, there may be 
further modifications of fact and interpretation necessary. We are 
fast approaching a time when there will be virtually nothing new 
to learn about Rodin. These two publications have brought us 
several steps closer to that state of encyclopedic knowledge. 
JOHN M. HUNISAK 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, VT 05753 
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(Arte Hispalense, xxx111), Seville, Revista 
Archivo Hispalense, 1983. Pp. 175; many ills., 
some color 


Statxes, LEONARD J., Rembrandt and Persia, 
New York, Abaris Books, Inc. (The New Hori- 
zon Series, 1983. Pp. 177; 39 ills. $20 


Situ, Jerrrey Cuires, Nuremberg: A Renais- 
sance City, 1500-1618, Austin, University of 
Texas Press for the Archer M. Huntington Art 
Gallery, The University of Texas, Austin, 1983. 
Pp. xiv + 322; many ills. $45 


Stewart, J. Douczas, Sir Godfrey Kneller and 
the English Baroque Portrait, Oxford and New 
York, Clarendon Press/Oxford University 
Press, 1983. Pp. xxxii + 223; many ills. 
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Stone-Fernrer, Linna A., Dutch Prints of Daily 
Life: Mirrors of Life or Masks of Morals?, Law- 
rence, Kansas, The Spencer Museum of Art, 
The University of Kansas, 1983. Pp. xii + 231; 
many Ills. 


Taies, Harmen, Michelangelo; Das Kapitol 
(Italienische Forschungen, Dritte Folge, Band 
XI), Munich, Bruckmann for Kunsthistorisches 
Institut in Florenz, 1982. Pp. 356; 169 ills., 106 
figs. 

Tyne, ALEXANDRA, Beginnings: Louis I. Kahn's 
Philosophy of Architecture, New York, 
Toronto, John Wiley & Sons, 1984. Pp. xvi + 
198; many ills. $29.95 


Ursacu, Susan, et al., Essays on van Dyck, 
Ottawa, National Gallery of Canada, 1983. Pp. 
72; ills. Can. $7.95 paper 


Verpon, Trmoruy Grecory, En., Monasticism 
and the Arts, Syracuse, N.Y., Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1984. Pp. xii + 355; many ills. 
$34.95, $16.95 paper 


Warrous, JAMES, American Printmaking: A 
Century of American Printmaking 1880-1980, 
Madison, The University of Wisconsin Press, 
1984. Pp. x + 334; many ills., some color. $40 


Wesster, J. Carson, Erastus D. Palmer, New- 
ark, London, Toronto, University of Delaware 
Press and Associated University Presses (An 
American Art Journal/Kennedy Galleries 
Book), 1983. Pp. 327; 161 ills. $60 


Weru, James A., The Collector's Cabinet: Flem- 
ish Paintings from New England Private Col- 
lections, Worcester, Mass., Worcester Art 
Museums, 1983. Pp. 144; many ills., some color 


Werney, Harotp E., Alonso Cano: Pintor, 
Escultor y Arquitecto, trans. Ramén Palencia 
del Burgo, Madrid, Alianza Editorial, 1983. Pp. 
211; 192 ills. 


Dissertation Topics, 
1983 


For the last previous list in this annual series, 
see the issue of June 1983 (Lxv, 354-360). The 
presertt list comprises reports received since the 
closing of the previous one and up to December 
1983. 

To report a thesis topic, obtain the printed 
postcard form either from your department's 
graduate office or from the College Art Asso- 
ciation, 149 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 
10016 Reports are welcomed of topics newly 
approved for writing, of substantive changes in 
the topic, and of degrees completed. Cards 
repeating the information published in previous 
years, with unchanged status, will not be used. 

Sirrilar lists of British and German disserta- 
tions in art history appear in Kunstchronik. 


Dissertations Completed in 1983 (or 
not previously reported) 


Greek and Roman Art 


Given, Suna, “Aspects of Roman Arches in 
Asia Minor” (Cornell, A. Ramage) 


Hoziz:pay, Perer J., “The Origins of Roman 
Historical Relief Sculpture” (Yale, J. Pollitt) 


Tsaxracis, Barsara, “The Domestic Architec- 
ture of Morgantina in the Hellenistic and Roman 
Periods” (Princeton, W. Childs) 


Wa xer, James E., “Art as Propaganda in the 
Reign of Constantine” (Florida at Tallahassee, 
F. Bucher) 


Byzantine and Medieval Europe 


Desewepictis, Erare, “The Schola Cantorum 
in Rome during the High Middle Ages” (Bryn 
Mawr, D. Kinney) 


Duse, Erizaseru H., “The Grabow Altar of 
Master Bertram von Minden” (Brown, D. 
Gillerman) 


Hocu, Aprian, “Simone Martini's St. Martin 
Chapel in the Lower Basilica of San Francesco, 
Assisi’ (Pennsylvania, P. Watson) 


Levin, WittiaM, “The Concept and Imagery of 
Mercy in Late Medieval Italian Art” (Michigan, 
M. Eisenberg and C. Bornstein) 


Markow, Desoran, “The Iconography of the 
Soul in Medieval Art” (N.Y.U., I. McCredie) 


Martin, Resecca, “Wild Men and Moors in the 
Castle of Love: The Castle-Siege Tapestries in 
Nuremberg, Vienna and Boston” (North Car- 
olina at Chapel Hill, J. Folda) 


Mexzax, Roger, “The Carolingian Ivory Carv- 
ings of the Later Metz Group” (Columbia, F. 
Miitherich) 


Scuerree, ELEANOR L., “Path to Salvation: The 
Iconography of the South Porch of Saint Pierre- 
de-Moissac” (Washington in St. Louis, N. Smith 
and M. Weil) 


Scunewer, Marityn A., “The Sculptures of the 
North Gallery of the Cloister of St. Trophime 
at Arles” (Columbia, S. Gardner) 


STARENSIER, ADELE L., “An Art Historical Study 
of the Byzantine Silk Industry” (Columbia, A. 
Frazer) 


Titus, Harry B., “The Architectural History of 
Auxerre Cathedral” (Princeton, S. Curéié) 


Young, Susan H., “Byzantine Painting in 
Cyprus during the Early Lusignan Period” (Penn 
State, A. Cutler) 


The Renaissance 


Barrer, Nancy, “Hendrick Goltzius and the 
Netherlandish Chiaroscuro Woodcut” (Yale, E. 
Haverkamp-Begemann) 


Bonito, Vireinia, “The Saint Anne Altar in 
Sant'Agostino, Rome” (N.¥.U., J. McCredie) 


Case, Carore, “From Documentation to 
Design: Trends in Architectural Representation 
during the Italian Renaissance” (Texas at Aus- 
tin, B. Preyer) (change from 1981 topic) 


Erster, WittiaM L., ‘The Impact of the Emperor 
Charles V upon the Visual Arts” (Penn State, 
E. Battisti) 


Gissows, Mary W., “Giambologna’s Grimaldi 
Chapel: A Study in Counter-Reformatory Icon- 
ography and Style” (Rutgers, O. Berendsen) 


Leacn, Patricia A., “Images of Political 
Triumph: Donatello's Iconography of Heroes” 
(Princeton, J. Martin) 


Miter, Juria I., “Major Florentine Altarpieces 
from 1430-1450" (Columbia, H. Davis) 


Murutes, Harry, “Lorenzo Lotto’s Major 
Altarpieces of the ‘Enthroned Madonna with 
Saints’: Doctrinal Meaning, Sources, and 
Expression” (Michigan, H. Wethey and R. 
Bissell) 


Rosertson, Davin, “The St. Wolfgang Altar- 
piece” (Pennsylvania, C. Minott) 


Rousseau, Craupia, “Cosimo | de'Medici and 
Astrology: The Symbolism of Prophecy” 
(Columbia, J. Beck) 


Rowtanps, Exot, “Filippo Lippi's Stay in 
Padua, Its impact on His Art” (Rutgers, J. 
Stubblebine) 


Sastow, James M., “Ganymede in Renaissance 
Art: Five Studies in the Development of a 
Homoerotic Iconology” (Columbia, D. Rosand 
and H. Hibbard) 
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Scuuttz, Jonn B., “The Theory and Practice of 
Artistic Anatomy during the Italian Renais- 


sance” (Pittsburgh, D. Summers and D. 
Wilkins) 


Soriano, Irene, “Spanish Renaissance Archi- 
tectural Decoration in Salamanca: Splendor and 
Significance” (Boston, H. Wohl) 


Wattace, Wiccram E., “Studies in Michelan- 
gelo’s Finished Drawings: 1520-1534” (Colum- 
bia, H. Hibbard) 


WotrtHat, Diane, “The Beginnings of Neth- 
erlandish Canvas Painting: 1400-1530" (N.Y.U., 
C. Eisler) 


Baroque and 18th-Century Europe 


Cuan, Victor, “Romney's Late Drawings: A 
Study of Three Cycles of Historical Composi- 
tion in the 1790's” (Stanford, L. Eitner) 


Cuapman, Hazer P., “The Image of the Artist: 
Roles and Guises in Rembrandt's Self-Portraits” 
(Princeton, J. Martin) (change from 1979 title) 


FercensauM, Gait, “Lodovico Carracci: A 
Study of His Later Career and a Catalogue of 
His Paintings” (Princeton, |. Lavin) 


Forte, Joseru C., “Political Ideology and Artis- 
tic Theory in Poussin's Decoration of the Grand 
Gallery of the Louvre” (Columbia, H. Hibbard) 


FriEpMAN, Ann, “The ‘Grande Commande’ for 
the Sculpture of the Parterre d'Eau at Versailles, 
1672-1683" (Bryn Mawr, S. Levine) 


Hagcer, Barsara, “The Religious Significance 
of Rembrandt's Return of the Prodigal Son” 
(Michigan, N. Whitman) 


Hunter, Joun B., “The Life and Work of Giro- 
lamo Siciolante da Sermoneta” (Michigan, G. 
Smith and R. Bissell) 


Jones, PamELA, “Federico Borromeo's Pinaco- 
teca Ambrosiana“ (Brown, J. Schulz and J. 
Muller) 


Otanper, Wiliam, “Pour Transmettre à la 
Postérité: French Painting and Revolution, 
1774-1795” (N.Y.U., R. Rosenblum) 


O'Leary, Daniet E., “Harmony and Ritualistic 
Allusion: The Tornabuoni Chapel in Santa 
Maria Novella” (Michigan, G. Smith) 


Prummer, Erren N., “The 18th-Century 
Rebuilding of Sta. Croce in Gerusalemme, 
Rome” (Michigan, N. Whitman) 


Puceuisi, CATHERINE, “A Study of the Bol- 
ognese-Roman Painter Francesco Albani” 
(N.Y.U., D. Posner) 


SrRATTON, Suzanne, “The Immaculate Concep- 
tion in Spanish Renaissance and Baroque Art” 
(N.Y.U., J. Brown) 
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19th- and 20th-Century 
European Art 


Benezra, Neat, “The Sculpture of Josef Albers” 
(Stanford, A. Elsen) 


Doorpan, Dennis P., “Architecture and Poli- 
tics in Fascist Italy: ‘Il Movimento Italiano per 
l'Architettura Razionale, 1928-1932’ (Colum- 
bia, R. Bletter) 


Eisenman, STEPHEN F., ‘On the Politics of 
Dreams: A Study of the Noirs of Odilon Redon” 
(Princeton, T. Crow) 


FABERMAN, Hilarie, “Augustus Leopold Egg, 
R.A. (1816-1863) (Yale, G. Hersey) 


Froyp, Pays A., “Japonisme in Context: Doc- 
umentation, Criticism, and Aesthetic Reac- 
tions” (Michigan, J. Isaacson) 


Hauck, Auice H., “John Ruskin’s Uses of Illu- 
minated Manuscripts and Their Impact on His 
Theories of Art and Society” (Johns Hopkins, 
P. Stanton) 


Lercuten, Patricia D., “Picasso: Anarchism 
and Art, 1897-1914” (Rutgers, J. Spector) 


LieperMAn, Iene D., “The Church Monuments 
of Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A.” (Princeton, D. 
Coffin and E Licht) 


Matitsky, Barsara, “Sublime Landscape Paint- 
ing in 19th-Century France: Alpine and Arctic 
Iconography and Their Relationship to Natural 
History” (N.Y.U., R. Rosenblum) 


McNamara, Mary J., “Auguste Rodin’s Burgh- 
ers of Calais” (Stanford, A. Elsen) 


Nespit, Marcaret, “Atget’s Seven Albums, in 
Practice” (Yale, R. Herbert) 


Vance, Mary L., “The Influence of Polynesian 
Religion on the Symbolism of Paul Gauguin” 
(California at Santa Barbara, H. Dorra) 


Art of the U.S. and Canada 


Braptey, Paura W., “Miriam Schapiro: The 
Feminist Transformation of an Avant-Garde 
Artist” (North Carolina at Chapel Hill, A. 
Marks) 


Break, Nancy, “Greek Revival Housing in the 
Western Reserve” (Iowa, R. Alexander) 


Da Costa Nunes, Hepy M., “The Iconography 
of Labor in American Art, 1750-1850” (Rutgers, 
M. Baigell) 


Detone, Lea R., “The Career of Alexandre 
Hogue” (Kansas, C. Eldredge) 


Hennig, Carvin M., “The Outdoor Public 
Commemorative Monuments of Syracuse, New 
York: 1885-1950" (Syracuse, D. Tatham) 


KELLERMAN, Reina M., “The Stadhuis of New 
Amsterdam: New York’s First City Hall” (Penn 
State, R. Fleischer and W. Weisman) 


Kerrey, Epwarp R., “Mark Tobey and the 
Baha'i Faith: New Perspectives on the Artist and 
His Paintings” (Texas at Austin, L. Henderson) 


Larisey, Peter D., “The Landscape Painting of 
Lawren Stewart Harris” (Columbia, A. Staley 
and B. Novak) 


Lusin, Davin M., “The Act of Portrayal: 
Depiction of Character in Works by Thomas 
Eakins, John Singer Sargent and Henry James” 
(Yale, R. Lewis) 


Marquarpt, Vircinia C., “Louis Lozowick: 
Development From Machine Aesthetic to Social 
Realism, 1922-1936” (Maryland, E. Johns) 


Mirnicx, Barpara J., “The Life and Career of 
Jean Leon Gerome Ferris” (Rutgers, M. Baigell) 


Porter, Ricuarp J., “Henry Varnum Poor: A 
Biography and Study of His Paintings” (Penn 
State, R. Fleischer and H. Dickson) 


ScHIMMEL, Juri, “John Mix and Imagery of the 
West in Nineteenth-Century American Art” 
(N.Y.U., J. Jordan) 


Scorr, Witrorp W., “The Artistic Vanguard in 
Philadelphia, 1905-1920" (Delaware, W. 
Homer) 


Art of Africa, Latin America, and 
Oceania 


ABRAMSON, Jerry, “Form and Structure in 
Oceanic Art” (N.Y.U., D. Hansen) 


KapLan, Janet A., “Remedios Varo, 1913-1963: 
Spanish-born Mexican Painter, Woman Among 
the Surrealists” (Columbia, G. Collins) 


SitverMAN, Raymonp A., “History, Art and 
Assimilation: The Impact of Islam on Akan 
Material Culture” (Washington, R. Bravmann) 


Stone, ANDREA J., “The Zoomorphs of Quiri- 
gua, Guatemala” (Texas at Austin, L. Schele) 


Visona, Monica B., “The Art of the Akie Peo- 
ple of the Ivory Coast” (California at Santa Bar- 
bara, H. Cole) 


Art of Asia 


CHunc, SAEHYANG P., “Yun Shou-P'ing (1633- 
1690) and the Orthodox Tradition of Chinese 
Bird-and-Flower Painting” (Columbia, R. Vino- 
grad and M. Murase) 


Daring, Leonarp B., “The Transformation of 
Pure Land Thought and the Development of 
Shinto Shrine Mandala Paintings: Kasuga and 
Kumano” (Michigan, C. French) 


Fister, Pat, “Yokoi Kinkoku: The Life and 
Painting of a Mountain Ascetic” (Kansas, S. 
Addiss, C. Li, and F. Yamamoto) 


Fu, Marityn W., “Hsien-yii Shu’s Calligraphy 
and His ‘Admonitions’ Scroll of 1299” (Prince- 
ton, W. Fong and J. Liu) 


GostinG, EuizAgerH, “The History of Sukho- 
thai as a Ceremonial Center: A Study of Early 
Siamese Architecture and Society” (Michigan, 
H. Woodward and W. Spink) 


GRAHAM, Parricia J., “Yamamoto Baiitsu: His 
Life, Literati Pursuits, and Related Paintings” 
(Kansas, S. Addiss and C. Li) 


Grayaiit, Mary B., “Kasen-e: The Tradition of 
Poetic Portraiture in Japan from Kamakura 
through Muromachi, ca. 1200-1500" (Michi- 
gan, C. French) 


Han, Sunemi L., “Wu Chen's Mo-chu p'u: Lit- 
erati Painter's Manual on Ink Bamboo” (Prince- 
ton, W. Fong) 


Hanpier, Saran, “Pieces in Context: An 
Approach to the Study of Chinese Furniture 
through an Analysis of Ming Dynasty Hard- 
wood Examples in Kansas City” (Kansas, C. Li) 


Hoar, WiiuaM J., “Wang Mien and the Con- 
fucian Factor in Chinese Plum Painting” (owa, 
R. Rorex) 


James, Jean M., ‘Funerary Art in Late Han 
China: A Study of the Wu Family Offering 
Shrines and the Tomb at Hollingor” (Iowa, R. 
Rorex) 


Komarorr, Linpa, “Iranian Metalwork of the 
14th-16th Centuries: the Timurid Contribu- 
tion” (N.Y.U., P. Soucek) 


Lee, Yu-Min, “The Maitreya Cult and Its Art 
in Early China” (Ohio State, J. Huntington) 


Leese, Marityn, “The Traikutaka Phase of 
Kanheri’s Buddhist Cave Excavation” (Michi- 
gan, R. Edwards) 


PonTYNEN, ARTHUR, “The Early Development 
of Taoist Art” (lowa, R. Rorex) 


Rosen, Exizasetu, “The Buddhist Art of Nagar- 
junakonda” (N.Y.U., S. Kramrisch) 


Sano, Emi, “The Twenty-Eight Busho of San- 
jusangendo” (Columbia, M. Murase) 


Tanase, Wira J., “Paintings of the Lotus Sutra: 
The Relationship of Ritual, Text, and Picture” 
(Columbia, M. Murase) 


Tone, Gineer, “Yun Shou-p'ing” (Stanford, M. 
Sullivan) 


Wicxs, Roserr S., “A Survey of Native South- 
east Asian Coinage Circa 450-1850: Documen- 
tation and Typology” (Cornell, S. O'Connor) 


Dissertations Begun in 1983 (or not 
previously reported) 


Ancient Near Eastern and Classical 
Art 


Aruz, Joan, “Aegean Seals in International 
Context” (N.Y.U., G. Kopcke) (change from 
1980 topic) 


Dam», Eve, “The Frieze of the Forum Tran- 
sitorium” (Yale, D. Kleiner) 


Jorpan, Jeanne, “Attic Eye-cups of the Archaic 
Period” (N.Y.U., D. Von Bothmer) 


McCautum, Lucinpa R., “The Decorative Pro- 
gram in the Mycenaean Palace at Pylos” (Penn- 
sylvania, I. Winter) 


Russet, Jonn, “Sennacherib’s Southwest Pal- 
ace at Nineveh” (Pennsylvania, I. Winter) 
(change from 1981 topic) 


Sarorm, Evantuia, “The Pictorial Style in Late 
Bronze Age Mycenaean Pot Painting” (N.Y.U., 
G. Kopcke) 


Von Ziegesar Marityn J., “Seated Muses in 
Greek and Roman Art” (N.Y.U., E. Harrison) 


Medieval Europe 


Deso, Wituam, “The Artistic Patronage of 
Charles the Bald” (Johns Hopkins, H. Kessler) 


Hameurcer, Jerrrey F, “The Rothschild Can- 
ticles (Beinecke MS 404)” (Yale, W. Cahn) 


Hartyens, Errsaseru M., “The Virgin in Caro- 
lingian Art” (Maryland, D. Denny) 


Hickzinc-McKim, Patricia J., “Programmatic 
Iconography in the Christian West: The Impact 
of Aristocratic Patronage” (Princeton, S. 
Curéit} 


Pasran, Eutzasetn, “The Stained Glass of 
Troyes Cathedral” (Brown, D. Gillerman and 
M. Caviness) 


Puurs, Dianne T., “The Image of Judas in 
Italian and Northern Art c. 1250-1400” (Yale, 
C. Gilbert) 


Prrrs, Tom R., “The Origin and Meaning of St. 
Joseph’s Image in Christian Art” (Georgia, M. 
Jacobsen) 


Rercry, Lisa, “Peterborough Cathedral” 
(N.Y.U , M. Trachtenberg) 


Ross, Lesure D., ‘Studies in Anglo-Norman 
Manuscript Illumination of the Early Roman- 
esque Feriod” (California at Santa Barbara, L. 
Ayres) 


SAFRAN, Linpa, “S. Pietro at Otranto and Its 
Place ir Byzantine Art” (Yale, C. McClendon) 


Sotomonson, KATHERINE M., “The Lambeth 
Apocalypse” (Stanford, S. Lewis) 


Watwortu, Juria C., “Munich Cgm 51 and the 
Illustrations of the Tristan Legend” (Yale, W. 
Cahn) 


Wizowaty, Jupita V., “The Iconography of 
Adam and Eve in Pre-Norman Sculpture in 
Great Britain” (Texas at Austin, S. Alexander) 


The Renaissance 


Bercstein, Mary, “Nanni di Banco and the 
Early Renaissance” (Columbia, J. Beck and H. 
Hibbard) 


Boser, JonATHAN P., “Formation and Character 
of a Lombard Sanctuary: the Sacro Monte di 
Varallo” (Harvard, S. Freedberg and H. Zerner) 


BarzMaNn, Karen-Epis, “Institutionalizing 
Albertian Principles of Education: The Flor- 
entine Accademia del Disegno” (Johns Hop- 
kins, C. Dempsey and R. Goldthwaite) 


CHIRELSTEIN, ELLEN K., “Robert Peake (1551- 
1619)" (Yale, J. Colton and J. Prown) 


Courrricur, Nicota, “Gregory XIII's ‘Torre dei 
Venti’ and the Rise of Landscape Painting in Late 
Sixteenth-Century Rome” (N.Y.U., E. Haver- 
kamp-Begemann) 


Faraco, CLaïRE, “Leonardo's Methods of Pic- 
torial Composition” (Virginia, D. Summers) 


Hancock, Paura, “The Iconography of the 
Mirror in the Renaissance” (Emory, J. Howett) 


Jounson, Lynne E., “The Religious Paintings of 
Piero di Cosimo” (Maryland, W. Rearick) 


KostysHyYn, STEPHEN J., “Pieter Baltens of Ant- 
werp (before 1520-ca. 1598)” (Case Western 
Reserve, W. Gibson) 


Limouze, Dorotuy, “Aegidius Sadeler: Draw- 
ings, Engravings and the Development of an Art 
Historical Attitude” (Princeton, T. Kaufmann) 


Martin, Tuomas E., “The Portrait Busts of 
Alessandro Vittoria” (Columbia, H. Hibbard 
and D. Rosand) 


Mattox, Puitie, “The Private Chapel in Resi- 
dences of the Laity During the Renaissance” 
(Yale, C. Gilbert) 


Merima, Patricia, “Titian’s St. Peter Martyr 
Altarpiece” (Columbia, D. Rosand and J. Beck) 


Moreno, Icnacio L., “Pontormo’s Passion 
Cycle at the Certosa del Galluzzo” (Maryland, 
W. Rearick) 


Murray, Micuette, “Painting and Criticism in 
Sixteenth-Century Venice” (Columbia, D. 
Rosand and H. Hibbard) 
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Perra, Maureen, “The Camera di San Paolo” 
(Johns Hopkins, C. Dempsey) 


Ruiz-Fiscuier, Carmen, “Juan Fernandez 
Navarrete ‘El Mudo,’ His Relationship to the 
Court of Philip II” (Florida State, P. Rose) 


Sr. Georce, Janey L., “The Last Judgement in 
Fifteenth-Century Netherlandish Painting” 
(Kansas, L. Stone) 


Saratino, Kevin, “Fra Angelico’s Chapel of 
Nicholas V in the Vatican” (Pennsylvania, P. 
Watson) 


SHELTON, Lois, “The Decline and End of the Use 
of Gold in Italian Painting” (Yale, C. Gilbert) 


Suurxo, Dwicut, “Federico Zuccaro’s L'Idea 
de'Pittori, Scultori, et Architetti: An Annotated 
Translation with Critical Introduction” (Vir- 
ginia, D. Summers) 


Smytu, Carotyn, “Correggio’s Frescoes in 
Parma Cathedral” (Pennsylvania, P. Watson) 


SozserG, Gai E., “Taddeo di Bartolo” (N.Y.U., 
J. Pope-Hennessy) 


Wuson, Jean C., “Adrian Isenbrant Reconsi- 
dered: The Making and Marketing of Art in 
Sixteenth-Century Europe” (Johns Hopkins, 5. 
Hindman) 


Zuraw, SHELLEY E., “Mino da Fiesole’s Roman 
Sculpture” (N.Y.U., J. Pope-Hennessy) 


Baroque and 18th-Century Europe 


Acton, Davin, “Rudolfine Mannerism and the 
Graphic Arts” (Michigan, G. Smith) 


Auten, Eva J., “Pieter Molyn: Drawings, Etch- 
ings, and Paintings” (Maryland, A. Wheelock) 


Apcar, Garry, “Jean Huber, Caricaturist and 
Cut-out Artist (1721-1786)" (Yale, }. Colton) 


Barnes, Susan J., “Van Dyck’s Italian Period 
(1621-27)”" (N.Y.U., E. Haverkamp-Begemann) 


Case, Linpa M., “Serial Gardenscapes in Eng- 
land: The Relationship Between Landscape 
Gardening and Painting, ca. 1730-1760" (Yale, 
J. Colton) 


CHALLINGSWORTH, CHRISTINE, “The 1708 and 
1709 Concorsi Clementini at the Accademia di 
San Luca in Rome and the Establishment of the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences as an Autono- 
mous Building Type” (Penn State, H. Hager) 


Crements, Canpace, “The Concours de Pein- 
ture of 1727: French History Painting and Its 
Public” (Yale, J. Colton) 


Conen, Saran R., “The Fête Galante and Its 
Relationship to Eighteenth-Century Dance” 
(Yale, J. Colton) 
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Cotantuono, AntHony, “The Art of Nicolas 
Poussin in the Context of Antiquarian Erudi- 
tion and Poetics in the Barberini Circle” (Johns 
Hopkins, C. Dempsey} 


Dicxey, SrepHANIE S., “Studies in Amsterdam 
Portraiture c. 1642-1662: Patronage, Theory 
and Style in the Work of Rembrandt and His 
Contemporaries” (N.Y.U., E. Haverkamp- 
Begemann) 


Franits, Wayne, “The Concept of Domestic 
Virtue in Dutch Painting of the Seventeenth 
Century” (N.Y.U., E. Haverkamp-Begemann) 


Goopman, Jonn A., “The National Subject Pic- 
ture in France, 1770-1790” (N.Y.U., R. 
Rosenblum) 


Hamizron-Pmiczirs, Martua, “Royal Acad- 
emy Portraiture: The First Decade” (Pennsyl- 
vania, M. Campbell and I. Winter) (change 
from 1979 topic) 


Harvey, Mary J., “French Baroque Tomb 
Sculpture: The Activation of the Effigy” (Chi- 
cago, F Dowley) 


Lupic, Sanpra G., “Sensibility and Response: 
Gainsborough’s Fancy Pictures” (Yale, J. Prown) 


Luxemarr, Peter M., “ ‘Il ligustico Apelle’: The 
Life and Works of Giovanni Battista Paggi” 
(Johns Hopkins, C. Dempsey) 


Mann, Junita W., “Guido Reni and the Dec- 
orative Program for Paul V's Private Chapel at 
the Quirinal Palace” (Washington in St. Louis, 
M. Weil) 


MASSENGALE, Jean M., “The Early Drawings of 
Fragonard: Problems of Chronology and Attri- 
bution” (N.Y.U., A. Mongan and G. Schiff) 


McTicue, Sueita, “The Landscapes of Nicolas 
Poussin, c. 1640-64: Problems in Interpreta- 
tion” (Yale, J. Colton) 


Moore, Joux E., “The Chinea: A Festival in 
Eighteenth-Century Rome” (Harvard, J. 
Ackerman) 


Paur, Carote, “The Eighteenth-Century Rede- 
coration of the Villa Borghese” (Pennsylvania, 
M. Campbell) 


Pawrowicz, Peter, “Fragonard and the Urban 
Pastoral” (Northwestern, O. Rand) (change 
from 1982 topic) 


Prax, Jurie, “Watteau's New Genres: An Exam- 
ination of the Production of Meaning” (Mis- 
souri, P. Crown) 


Raricx, Ronatp D., “The Life and Works of 
Pierre-Adrien Paris (1745-1819)” (Kansas, J. 
Connelly) 


Rice, Louise, “The Altarpieces of St. Peter's 
Commissioned under Gregory XV and Urban 
VIN” (Columbia, H. Hibbard and J. Connors) 


Roe, Laura C., “Developments in the Repro- 
ductive Printselling Trade in London prior to 
Boydell” (Yale, J. Prown) 


Scunitzer, BARBARA, “The Tapestry Cycles of 
Simon Vouet” (Michigan, C. French) 


SmiTH, Margaret D., “Elegiac Painting in 
France at the End of the Eighteenth and Begin- 
ning of the Nineteenth Centuries” (N.Y.U., R. 
Rosenblum) 


Stone, Davin M., “The Late Guercino: A Study 
of His Development from 1624-1666" (Harvard, 
S. Freedberg and K. Oberhuber) 


Von Bocenvorr-Ruppratu, Cyntuia, “The 
Domestic Interior in Seventeenth-Century 
Dutch Art: Its Sources and Evolution” (Mary- 
land, A. Wheelock) 


Wiers, GERTRUDE, “The Paintings of Cor- 
nelis Schut (1597-c. 1655)" (Columbia, A. Low- 
enthal and D. Rosand) 


Wotr, Reva J., “The Significance of British Art 
and Aesthetics for Goya and His Contempo- 
raries in Spain” (N.Y.U., J. Brown and R. 
Rosenblum) 


Woop, Carotyn H., “The Ludovisi and Their 
Art Patronage in Rome, 1621-23” (North Caro- 
lina at Chapel Hill, J. Judson) (change from 1983 
topic) 


Zvirsutis, Kristine, “The Drawings of Cesare 
da Sesto” (Michigan, G. Smith) (change from 
1981 topic) 


19th- and 20th-Century European 
Art (except photography and film) 


ANHOLD, Karin, “Delacroix — The Link 
Between Traditionalism and Modernism” (Rut- 
gers, J. Spector) (change from 1980 topic) 


Brapsuaw, Patricia A., “John Everett Millais 
and Victorian Popular Illustration, 1848-1863” 
(Stanford, L. Eitner) 


Dunirer, Vapa, “Domestic Views in Art 1700- 
1900” (Michigan, V. Miesel) 


Heckes, Frank, “Supernatural Themes in the 
Art of Francisco de Goya” (Michigan, J. Isaac- 
son and H. Wethey) 


Howe t, Joyce B., “Delacroix and Dessin: 
Aspects of His Practice and Theory” (Virginia, 
J. Paradise) 


Ivy, Jupy C., “John Constable: A Bibliocritical 
Study” (Pennsylvania, J. McCoubrey) 


Kern, Jonn R., “Matisse’s Portraits and Self- 
Portraits” (Columbia, T. Reff and A. Staley) 


Kosxovicu, Ray G., “Honoré Daumier: Images 
of the Artist and the Art World” (Stanford, A. 
Elsen) 


Maxera, Maria M., “The Founding and Early 
Years of the Munich Secession” (Stanford, L. 
Eitner) 


Marmor, Betry-Anne A., “L'Architecture de 
Mies Van der Rohe et ses incidences d'ordre 
socio-économique et urbain” (Montreal, R. 
Lamontagne and W. Sanderson) 


McCotean, Denise S., “Nature and Landscape 
in the Work of Gustav Klimt” (Yale, A. Hanson 
and G. Hersey) 


MoRGENTHALER, HANsRuEDI, “The Early 
Sketches of Erich Mendelsohn (1887-1953)” 
(Stanford, P. Turner) 


Oun, Margaret R., “Alois Riegl and the Crisis 
of Representation in Art Theory, 1880-1905” 
(Chicago, R. Shiff) (change from 1981 topic) 


Posenaer, Maryse E., “The Concept of the Art 
Nouveau Coordinated House” (California at 
Berkeley, H. Chipp) 


Purrin, Carta M., “French Landscape Paint- 
ing, Criticism, and Theory, 1830-1860" (Bryn 
Mawr, S. Levine) 


Varierte, Hannan, “Purism and Russian Art” 
(Texas at Austin, J. Bowlt) 


Van Nimmen, Jane, “Nineteenth-Century 
Viewers’ Responses to Raphael’s Works” 
(Maryland, G. Levitine) 


Wiis, Atrrep E., “The Flemish Renaissance 
Revival in Belgian Architecture, 1830-1930” 
(Columbia, G. Collins) 


Art of the United States (except 
photography and film) 


Baxter, Jean M., “Burdens and Rewards: Issues 
for American Artists, 1865-1876" (Maryland, E. 
Johns) 


Bepett, Resecca, “The Anatomy of Nature: 
Geology and American Landscape Painting, 
1850-1875" (Yale, J. Prown) 


Boenme, Saran E., “Seth Eastman’s Illustra- 
tions for Henry R. Schoolcraft's Historical and 
Statistical Information Respecting the History, 
Condition and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of 
the United States” (Bryn Mawr, S. Levine) 


Boswett, Peter W., “Assemblage in California 
1950-1965” (Stanford, W. Corn) 


Brame, Exizasetu B., “Pantheons of Virtue and 
Genius: Commemorative Portraiture and the 
Hall of Fame in America, 1776-1836” (North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, A. Marks) 


BurNHAM, Patricia M., “The Religious Paint- 
ing of John Trumbull: An Anglo-American 
Experiment” (Boston, P. Hills) (change from 
1979 topic) 


` Caro. Carote, “Aspects of Wood Sculpture in 
the 1950's” (Boston, K. Bendiner and F Licht) 


Conen, Jerrrey A., “The Queen Anne and the 
Late Victorian Townhouse in Philadelphia” 
(Pennsylvania, D. Brownlee) 


Dasaxis, Merissa, “The Life and Art of Saul 
Baizerman” (Boston, P. Hills and F Licht) 


Fryp, Vivien G., “Sculpture as History: Themes 
of Liberty, Unity and Westward Expansion in 
American Sculpture, 1825-1865” (Wisconsin, J. 
Denn:s) 


Fottert, Jean A., “The Business of Architec- 
ture: William Gibbons Preston and Architec- 
tural Professionalism in Boston During the Sec- 
ond Half of the 19th Century” (Boston, K. 
Morgan) 


Freepman, Marcy B., “Ad Reinhardt: Writings 
on Art” (Princeton, S. Hunter) 


GreenHouse, Wenpy, “Reformation to Resto- 
ration: Daniel Huntington and His Contem- 
poraries as Portrayers of British History, 1830- 
1860” (Yale, J. Prown) 


Heins, Barsara J., “Thomas Eakins’ Represen- 
tatiors of Women” (Yale, J. Prown) 


Hitt, May B., “Robert William Vonnoh (1858- 
1933). American Impressionist” (C.U.N.Y., W. 
Gerdts) ` 


Kasanor, Nina, “The Illustrations of Everett 
Shinn and George Luks” (Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign, H. Adams) 


Kornuwauser, Evizasetu M., “The Life and 
Work of Ralph Earl” (Boston, P. Hills and T. 
Stebbins) 


Lawson, Karor A., “The American Landscape 
in Painting and Prints, 1600-1820" (Virginia, M. 
Balge: 


Lisroxin, Bargara C., “The Architectural His- 
tory cf New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1681-1914: 
Internal and External Influences” (Rutgers, M. 
Baigell) 


Lizza, Ricnarp W., “Non-Geometric Abstrac- 
tion and the American Artists Organization 
1936-2946” (Florida State, C. Adcock) 


McNamara, KATHLEEN O., “Marvin Cone: 
Artist and Philosopher” (Wisconsin, J. Dennis) 


McNicxze, Motu, “The Development and 
Iconography of Barnett Newman” (Pennsyl- 
vania. J. McCoubrey) 


Meyers, Amy W., “Sketches from the Wilder- 
ness: Changing Conceptions of Nature in 
American Natural History Illustration, 1680- 
1880” (Yale, J. Prown) 


Miter, ANGELA L., “The Imperial Republic: 
Republicanism, National Expansion, and the 
Arts in America, 1820-1860" (Yale, J. Prown) 


Mirroy, Exizasetu, “Thomas Eakins’s Early 
Career: 1860-1875” (Pennsylvania, P. Lloyd and 
L. Steinberg) (change from 1981 topic) 


Mooney, Barsara B., “Architectural Theory in 
Eighteenth-Century America” (Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign, W. Creese) 


Oaxtey, Lucy, “Edwin Austin Abbey's Shake- 
spearean Subjects” (Columbia, A. Staley and B. 
Novak) 


O’Mattey, Tuerese, “The National Mall: Art 
and Science in American Landscape Architec- 
ture, 1790-1852” (Pennsylvania, D. Brownlee) 
(change from 1981 topic) 


Parrott, Sara F., “The Influence of Italian 
Expatriation on the Careers of American 
Women Writers and Artists Born Between 1810 
and 1850” (George Washington, L. Miller and 
P. Palmer) 


Pout, Frances, “Ben Shahn 1947-1962” (Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, A. Boime) 


Powezz, Ricuarp J., “William H. Johnson: 
Expressionist and Artist of the Blues Aesthetic” 
(Yale, R. Thompson) 


Stott, Annetre, “American Painters in the 
Netherlands, 1880-1913” (Boston, P. Hills and 
T. Stebbins) 


Tesow, Exizasetu L., “Primitivism and Nature 
Myths in American Painting: 1880-1910” 
(Maryland, E. Johns) 


Tuomeson, Roserr P., “Spirit and Matter in Fitz 
Hugh Lane” (Columbia, B. Novak) 


Van Hook, Lera B., “The Ideal Woman in 
American Art, 1875-1910” (C.U.N.Y., B. 
Weinberg) 


Voix, Victoria, “The Biltmore Estate” (Emory, 
J. Howett and D. Evans) 


Wacner, Vireinia L., “Geological Ideas and 
American Landscape Painting in the 19th Cen- 
tury” (Delaware, W. Craven) 


Werner, Ruts I., “Images of the Hunt in Nine- 
teenth-Century American Visual Arts” (Dela- 
ware, K. Ames) 


Wuitine, Cecire, “The American Painters’ 
Response to Fascism, 1933-45” (Stanford, W. 
Corn) 


Zurier, Resecca, “Ashcan Drawings: The Sig- 
nificance of the Sketch in the Art of the Ashcan 
School” (Yale, J. Prown) 


DISSERTATION TOPICS 359 


Photography and Film 


Erpocou, Ayse, “Photography in Istanbul in 
the 19th Century” (Texas at Austin, A. 
McCauley) 


| Genne, Beru C., “The Film Musicals of Vin- 


cente Minnelli and the Team of Gene Kelly and 
Stanley Donnen: 1944-1958" (Michigan, D. 
Kirkpatrick) 


Kerer, Nancy B., “Hippolyte Bayard and 
French Photography of the 1840s” (Texas at 
Austin, A. McCauley) 


Lant, Antonia, “After the War: World War II 
and British and American Film” (Yale, D. 
Crafton) 


Sampson, Gary D., “The Photography of Sam- 
uel Bourne: A Study of Romanticism Trans- 
formed” (California at Santa Barbara, U. Keller) 


Stein, SALLY, “The Rhetoric of the Colorful and 
the Colorless in the Photographic Culture of the 
Thirties” (Yale, A. Trachtenberg) 


Yocuetson, Bonnie, “P.H. Emerson (1856- 
1936)” (N.Y.U., K. Varnedoe) 


African and Latin American Art 


Corpero, Karen, “The Politicization of Pop- 
ular Art: A Study of Visual Culture in Mexico 
1921-1940" (Yale, R. Herbert and G. Kubler) 


De Hemricourt De Grunne, BERNARD, “From 
Form to Symbol: A Study in Iconography of 
the Ancient Terracotta Statuettes of the Inland 
Delta of the Niger, Mali” (Yale, R. Thompson) 


Fernanvez, Marta A., “Pre-Columbian Reviv- 
als in Mexican Architecture” (Columbia, E. 
Pasztory and G. Collins) 


Oaxtanp, Amy S., “Textiles of the Tiahuanaco 
Period: Middle Horizon Bolivia and Chile” 
(Texas at Austin, T. Grieder) 


Pruitt, SHaron, “Nigerian Kunto Art: A Tra- 
ditionalist Style in Contemporary African Vis- 
ual Expression” (Ohio State, E. Odita) 


Reents, Dori J., “A Multi-Disciplinary 
Approach to Classic Maya Pottery: The Maya 
Polychrome Ceramic Project" (Texas at Austin, 
L. Schele) 


Rore, Carey C., “Traditions in Pre-Columbian 
Funerary Art at Monte Alban and in the Valley 
of Oaxaca” (Texas at Austin, L. Schele) 


ScHONFELD, Wenpy L., "Styles and Meanings of 
Toltec Stone Sculpture” (Columbia, E. Pasztory) 


Simpson, J. Erix, “Art Forms and Ritual State- 
craft: The Scattering Gesture in Classic Maya 
Sculpture and Hieroglyphic Writing” (Pennsyl- 
vania, W. Coe) 
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Tate, Carotyn, “Iconological Aspects of City 
Planning at Yaxchilan” (Texas at Austin, L. 
Schele) 


Art of Asia 


Cuance, Frank L., “The Art of Tani Bunchô 
(1763-1840): Paintings, Book Illustrations, and 
Theories” (Washington, G. Webb) 


Cuen, Pao-Cuen, “Nymph of the Lo River: A 
Study of Early Chinese Narrative Handscrolls” 
(Princeton, W. Fong) 


Hay, Jonatuan, “Shih-t’ao’s Late Work (1693- 
1707): Thematic Principles of a Practice of 
Painting” (Yale, R. Barnhart) 


Hicasnt, Evizasetn, “Early Islamic Glass: The 
Evolution of an Aesthetic” (Michigan, T. Allen) 


Horton, Betsy, “Early Japanese Nanga” (Mich- 
igan, C. French) 


Kim, Wonpona, “The Chinese Ceramics Exca- 
vated from a Sunken Yuan Ship off the Coast 
of Sinan, South Korea” (Kansas, C. Li) 


McCuntock, Martua, “Conservative Trends 
in Japanese Nanga” (Michigan, C. French) 


Mortanp, Caron, “Watanabe Kazan” (Michi- 
gan, C. French) 


Mosretter, Joun F, “Proportionality in Early 
Indian Sculpture: A Quantitative Study Based 
upon the Proportional Analysis of 143 Images” 
(Pennsylvania, M. Meister and L. Rocher) 


Oux:, Sapaxo, “Calligraphy of Ike Taiga” 
(Michigan, C. French) 


O'Mara, Joan, “The Haiga of Yosa Buson” 
(Michigan, C. French) 


Rosinson, James, “Flower and Bird Painting of 
the Yuan Dynasty” (Michigan, R. Edwards) 


Stuart, Jan, “Lofty Scholar Portraits and Pic- 
torial Representations of the Lan-t'ing Gather- 
ing: Themes in Eremitism, Sung-Ming” (Prince- 
ton, W. Fong) 


Sturman, Perer C., “The Painting and Callig- 
raphy of Mi Yu-jen (1074-1153): Dimensions of 
Ink-play” (Yale, R. Barnhart) 


Corrections 


In the list of June 1982, the name of the author 
of a completed dissertation given as Murray 
should have been Murphy. In the list of June 
1983, the following should be added to the title 
of the medieval thesis topic of Mary-Lyon Dole- 
zal; Vat. Gr. 1156. 
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Contents 


Articles 


LEONARDO'S BATTLE OF ANGHIARI: PROPOSALS FOR SOME SOURCES AND A REFLECTION 


The usual bases for reconstructions of Leonardo's Battle of 
Anghiari have been preliminary sketches of the Battle for 
the Standard and various drawings. Other sources that 
should be emphasized are contemporary dispatches from 
the field of battle; Leonardo's personal knowledge of the 
terrain; two cassone panels portraying the same subject; 


BARBARA HOCHSTETLER MEYER 


and the description of the battle in the Codex Atlanticus. 
A reflection of the mural’s components and composition 
may exist in a marble battle relief on the tomb of Louis XII 
of France. The scene parallels events in the Codex narrative 
and relates stylistically to some of Leonardo's studies. 


Patrons and Programs in Rome and Florence in the 1560's 


PIUS IV AND RAPHAEL'S LOGGE 


Third in a series of articles that attempts to identify and 
interpret alterations made to Raphael's Logge during the 
years following his death, the present study concerns the 
reign of Pius IV. Though the imprint made by this pope on 
the Logge is minimal, the change that he effected leads to 


BRONZINO'S ALLEGORY OF HAPPINESS 


This detailed iconographic study of Bronzino's tiny paint- 
ing argues that its broad meaning is that a state of public 
happiness has been realised, in part through the vigilance 
of Justice and Prudence, and that the arbitrary forces of 
Chance and Fortune have been subdued and domesticated. 
It identifies this ideal state as Florence, and proposes that 
the picture celebrates Cosimo I's responsibility for this pub- 


VASARI'S VISION OF THE HISTORY OF PAINTING: FRESCOES IN THE CASA VASARI, FLORENCE 


The fresco cycle in the Sala delle Arti, Casa Vasari, Flor- 
ence, gives visual form to Giorgio Vasari's view of the his- 
tory of art. Composed of three istorie, fifteen medallions 
bearing portraits of Renaissance artists, personifications, 
and a variety of decorative elements, the frescoes illustrate 


BERNICE F. DAVIDSON 


discussion of his more significant contributions to the Logge: 
the decoration of the uppermost level and the construction 
of the northeast wing. Corrections to widely accepted dates 
and attributions are proposed. 


GRAHAM SMITH 


lic well-being. Finally, it indicates parallels between the 
painting and the program of marriage decorations for Fran- 
cesco de’ Medici and Joanna of Austria, and suggests that 
Bronzino's painting both commemorates Cosimo’s benev- 
olent government and looks forward to its perpetuation un- 
der Francesco I. 


FREDRIKA H. JACOBS 


the birth, growth, and, finally, the perfection of art that 
Vasari describes in the Vite. Vasari presents the progression 
of painting from its origins in disegno to its development 
during the classical era in the art of Apelles, while stressing 
the superiority of the masters of the Renaissance. 


Rejected Rembrandts 


WHO IS THE OLD MAN IN A HELMET? 


The authorship of the familiar canvas known as the Old 
Man in a Helmet is being increasingly debated. But whoever 
may have been its author, its emotional effect is undeniable, 
and this is evidently a function of its subject, here identified 
as Saturn, the god of Time and the personification of mel- 
ancholia artificialis. This study compares the canonic lit- 


IF NOT REMBRANDT, THEN HIS COUSIN? 


A number of paintings formerly attributed to Rembrandt, 
including such famous works as Saul and David and The 
Man in a Helmet, seem to forma stylistically distinct group 
that was executed by another hand. Although the author 


JOHN F. MOFFITT 


erary and pictorial descriptions of Saturn to the elderly me- 
lancholic depicted here, also describing how the aged deity 
acquired a golden helmet in the Middle Ages. It also dis- 
cusses certain emblematic Saturnian meanings associated 
with the decorative reliefs on the helmet. 


HENRY ADAMS 


of these canvases cannot be established with certainty, sev- 
eral of them have striking affinities in handling and subject 
matter with the work of Rembrandt's cousin and pupil, 
Karel van der Pluym. 


German and American Painting 1817-1837 


A REVISED RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CASA BARTHOLDY FRESCO CYCLE 


Transport to Berlin of the early Nazarene frescoes painted 
in Rome for J. S. Bartholdy, and later remodeling of the 
Palazzo Zuccari, have combined to cloud awareness of the 
original arrangement and appearance of the cycle. Pub- 
lished reconstructions reverse the order of the two frescoes 
by Schadow. Moreover, the two panels by Franz Catel, 


ROBERT MCVAUGH 


which were not moved to Berlin, remain little known and 
unpublished. Using unpublished photographs of the fres- 
coes in situ as well as a fresh examination of published doc- 
uments, the author attempts a new reconstruction. The re- 
sult casts light on a surprising lack of homogeneity within 
the Nazarene movement in its formative stages. 


367 
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CASPAR DAVID FRIEDRICH’S DER WATZMANN: 


GERMAN ROMANTIC LANDSCAPE PAINTING AND HISTORICAL GEOLOGY TIMOTHY MITCHELL 


In size and theme, Friedrich’s alpine paintings are unique 
within his oeuvre. This study proposes that they are in- 
tended as pendants illustrating the tenets of the then re- 
cently developed science of “geognosy.” These were known 
to Friedrich through the writings of his friends Gotthilf 
Heinrich von Schubert and Carl Gustav Carus. Seen against 
the background of “geognosy,” Friedrich's renderings of the 


ROBERT WEIR'S SAINT NICHOLAS: A KNICKERBOCKER ICON 


Jn 1837 Robert Weir painted Saint Nicholas, which had a 
special appeal to the Knickerbockers, his fellow members 
in the liveliest cultural movement of early 19th-century 
America. Its earliest version is here published for the first 
time. It captured the Knickerbockers’ conception of their 
“patron saint,” whom they had revived with an invented 


earth's crust are recognizable as a hymn to the universal 
laws of mountain formation. Friedrich's Watzmann is com- 
pared with Ludwig Richter’s painting of the same theme and 
with Joseph Anton Koch's Schmadribachfall. All three refer 
to the prevailing theory of the origin and purpose of 
mountains. 


LAURETTA DIMMICK 


mythology relating Nicholas and the sons of his favored 
city, New York. Rejecting the idea that Weir's painting is 
no more than an illustration of Moore's poem “A Visit From 
St. Nicholas,” the work is here restored to its Knickerbocker 
context, illuminating the cultural history of early 19th- 
century America. 
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Leonardo’s Battle of Anghiari: Proposals for Some Sources and 


a Reflection 


Barbara Hochstetler Meyer 


Leonardo's Battle of Anghiari,' long a subject of specula- 
tion, has prompted several reconstructions, the major ones 
being by Günther Neufeld and Cecil Gould. Developed 
through minute analysis and extrapolations, they center on 
the known entity of the Battle for the Standard and utilize 
Leorardo’s initial sketches and later copies, in addition to 
groups and figures also assumed to have been studies for 
the work (Figs. 1-4).3 The resulting compositions do not, 
however, show the kind of pictorial unity that character- 
ized Leonardo's Last Supper, his earlier mural on a hori- 
zontally oriented, extended field, where all of the figures 
connect through a centripetal intensity of glance and 
gesture, 

Neufeld’s reconstruction, three preparatory studies 
placed side by side, is discontinuous and does not suggest 


lam gzateful to the Graduate Faculty Fund of Mary Washington College 
which provided financial assistance for research in Italy during the sum- 
mer of 1982. 


1 The History of the mural, destined for the Council Chamber in Florence's 
Palazzo Vecchio, is well known. In brief, Leonardo received the com- 
mission on October 18, 1503. He started work on June 6, 1505 but aban- 
doned :t by May of 1506. Between 1558 and 1563, Vasari covered the area 
with his own painting. Newton and Spencer, 45-52, present a convincing 
argument for the placement of Leonardo's mural on the southern half of 
the west wall of the Council Chamber, rather than the east wall as pro- 
posed by Wilde and others who followed his reasoning. See Wilde, 1944, 
65-81, and Wilde, 1953, 65-77. 


2 Neufeld, 170-183; Gould, 117-129. M. Lessing associated the Pazzia Bes- 
tialissria (Windsor 12,322) with the philosophical conception of the Battle 
of Anghiari in “Leonardo da Vinci's Pazzia Bestialissma," Burlington Mag- 
azine, Lxiv, 1934, 219-231. Cederlöf, 1961, 92-93, alluded to aspects of 
the entire mural, although his major interest was the Battle for the Stan- 
dard. Pedretti, 1968, fig. 61, offered a line drawing reconstruction that is 
quite similar to Gould's. M. Kemp, Leonardo da Vinci, The Marvellous 
Works of Nature and Man, Cambridge, Mass., 1981, discusses in detail 
the cor mission and the intended location, 234-246; 256-257. J. Wasser- 
man, Leonardo da Vinci, Cologne, 1977, briefly alludes to Vasari’s fresco 
and te a copy of the Battle for the Standard, 24; 156; figs. 58 and 59; pl. 
47. 


3 The Battle for the Standard was developed by Leonardo over a period 
of time. His first thoughts on the subject of a hand-to-hand combat between 
horsemen over a flag or standard seem to be in three drawings in the 
Accademia, Venice (Figs. 1-3). Related to these studies are Windsor 12,330r 
and 12,332. See Clark and Pedretti, 28-30. A silverpoint drawing of the 
group by Raphael, assumedly after a lost study by Leonardo, now in the 


a locale.* Gould's reconstruction, while similarly orga- 
nized, adds to and expands on these studies and encloses 
the figures within a landscape setting.‘ Both reconstructions 
imply that Leonardo used a mid-fifteenth-century 
approach. They have progressed beyond the concept of a 
shallow, continuous frieze as in Uccello’s-battle pieces, but 
go no further than the tripartite disunity of Piero di Cosi- 
mo’s Battle of the Centaurs and Lapiths, as is made explicit 
by Gould, who illustrates that painting below his recon- 
struction. Further, they emphasize but one aspect of the 
reconstruction of this painting: the building from the extant 
working drawings and descriptions and copies of a segment 
of the cartoon. Pertinent contemporary documentation, 
both pictorial and literary, is given limited treatment. 
The Bryce cassone and the Dublin cassone, two cassone 


Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, indicates that the number of figures had 
been reduced to four on horseback and two supine beneath, akin to the 
engraving by Lorenzo Zacchia, Albertina, Vienna, dated 1558. (The for- 
mer is fig. 8 in Neufeld; the latter fig. 12 in Hofstede.) They apparently 
reflect Leonardo's cartoon of this portion of the mural, with his final res- 
olution of the subject as described by Vasari, 1, 450. The most troublesome 
to fit into the scheme of the development is the Tavola Doria, Uffizi, which 
Suter, 181-87, believes to have been the earliest of the copies, taken, how- 
ever, not from the cartoon but from the actual painting on the wall of 
the Council Chamber. See also Pedretti, 1968, 79-86. Certainly the best 
known of the copies is Rubens’ drawing, Cabinet des Dessins, Louvre (Fig. 
4}. Hofstede, 102, dates it to the first decade of the 17th century when 
the cartoon was still extant. He shows other copies after Rubens in figs. 
14 and 15. Cederlöf, 1959, 97-98, and 1961, 93, believes that Leonardo 
derived the entire conception of the Battle for the Standard from a cassone 
panel depicting the Battle of Anghiari. (See note 8 below.) 


4 Neufeld, fig. 9, created his reconstruction as a montage: starting from 
the left, Venice No. 215A (Fig. 2); Venice No. 216 (Fig. 3); and the so- 
called Cavalcade, Windsor 12,339 (Fig. 5); for discussion see Clark and 
Pedretti, 34. No attempt was made to interrelate these studies or to erad- 
icate the divisions between them as integral works. However, the author 
noted that this was not his intention. 


5 Gould’s reconstruction, fig. 8, is more complex than Neufeld’s. He added 
isolated, standing figures taken from a variety of drawings dated to the 
Anghiari period, such as Windsor 12,640; see also Clark and Pedretti, 
134-35. A selection of horsemen and figures is at the left, the Cavalcade 
is at the right, and for one of the initial sketches of the Battle for the 
Standard, he substituted a line drawing of a later copy. The background 
consists of barren, jagged mountains. 
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1 Leonardo da Vinci, sketch for the Battle for the Standard, 
pen and ink, No. 215. Venice, Accademia (courtesy 
Accademia) 
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3 Leonardo da Vinci, sketch for the Battle for the Standard, 
pen and ink, No. 216. Venice, Accademia (courtesy 
Accademia) 


panels from the mid-1440's (Fig. 6), depict the Battle of 
Anghiari.® In both, the scenes are compositionally com- 
pressed and hieratically stylized, but they are quite similar, 
with one important exception. Soldiers and cavalry are dis- 


e Schubring, Pt. 1, 158-165, pl. A, discussed a cassone decorated with the 
Battle of Anghiari, at one time in the collection of Sir Hugh Lane and 
now owned by the Nazional Gallery of Ireland, Dublin (Fig. 6). It is attrib- 
uted to an unknown artist of the “School of Uccello” and assumed to have 
been painted after 1445. In Schubring, Pt. 11, 196-202, pl. 1v N, is a second 
cassone with a similar depiction of the battle. It belonged at that time to 
Mr. J. Annan Bryce; zt a later sale of the Bryce estate, it was sold for 550 
pounds. Its present location is unknown. See A Catalogue of the Entire 
Contents of the [Bryce] Residence, Samuel Wallrock & Co., London, 











2 Leonardo da Vinci, sketches for the Battle for the Standard, 
pen and ink, No. 215A. Venice, Accademia (courtesy 
Accademia) 





4 Peter Paul Rubens, copy of Leonardo's Battle for the Stan- 
dard, black and white chalk, pen, wash, No. 20271, Paris, 
Louvre, Cabinet des Dessins (photo: Musées Nationaux) 


persed on a plain ringed by fortified towns: starting from 
the left, Borgo S. Sepolcro; in the background, Citta di 
Castello; on hills toward the right, probably 5. Giustino 
and the castles of Bufalini and Monterchi; then in the right 


November 5, 1923, Sale No. 214. Entry No. 381, 23, describes “A Fine 
Old Italian Cassone ... the centre painted with a medieval battle scene.” 
A note indicates that the cassone was once in the possession of the West- 
moreland family. My thanks to Mr. Stephen Astley, Department of Fur- 
niture and Woodwork, Victoria and Albert Museum, who brought the 
catalogue to my attention. Schubring later published both cassoni in Cas- 
soni: Truhen und Truhenbilder der italienischen Frührenaissance, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1923. 





5 Leonardo da Vinci, group of horsemen, called the Caval- 
cade, black chalk, Windsor 12,339. Windsor, Royal Library (by 
gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen) 


foreground, Anghiari.” The Bryce cassone has a rounded 
bridge over a river while the Dublin cassone shows two 
arched bridges over waterways; the larger before Borgo S. 
Sepolcro has a double span, the smaller below Anghiari, 
just one. The principal encounter of opposing cavalry is 
taking place to the right of the bridge in the Bryce cassone 
and between the two bridges in the Dublin cassone. As will 
be shown, the latter scene, in particular, indicates the art- 
ist's awareness of the location and events of the battle. 
That Leonardo ever saw these cassoni is unlikely, but not 
impossible. He did possess a literary source that could have 
been a concetto for the mural, namely, a description of the 
battle, now found in the Codex Atlanticus (Appendix).° 


7 Schubring, Pt. 1, 161. For the scenes in both cassoni, the viewer is facing 
south. This places Borgo S. Sepolcro at the left to the east and Anghiari 
at the right to the west, with Citta di Castello deep in the background. 


8 Sckubring, Pt. 1, 162, supports his belief that the Dublin cassone was 
painted for the Capponi family of Florence through an intricate discussion 
of their political activities. Stites, 316, speculated that, “The cassone panel 
may have been seen by Lecnardo in Florence as it was owned by the 
descendants of Annino di Gino Capponi, the victorious Florentine gen- 
eral.” But no connection was made between the family and Leonardo. 
Neufeld did not mention either cassone; Gould, 121, n. 7, alluded to them 
brief.y. However, Cederlöf, 1959, 97-98 and 1961, 93, believed mos 
emphatically that the Dublin cassone was a starting point for Leonardo’. 
conception of the Battle for the Standard. In the earlier article, he wrote, 
“A direct comparison between a portion of the central part of the cassone 
painting and Leonardo’s first sketch for the large battle painting shows 
that without any doubt he must have borrowed his main idea for his 
composition from the former.” (My page references are to English sum- 
maries at the end of each article.) 


9 Richter, 348-49, Codex Atlanticus 73a; 214a. Richter neted that, “The 
passage does not seem to me to be in Leonardo's hand, though it has 
hitherto been generally accepted as genuine. Not only is the writing unlike 
his, but the spelling also is quite different. I would suggest that this passage 
is a description of the events of the battle drawn up for the painter by 
order of the Signoria, perhaps by some historian commissioned by them 
to serve as a scheme or programme of the work.” See also Beltrami, 85- 
87. Wherever it came from, the Codex passage was presen: in Leonardo's 
notes and is of primary importance in understanding what was expected 
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Gould, but not Neufeld, mentioned this material. ® Leo- 
nardo could have made selective use of the description, for 
as the battle unfolds there are a variety of incidents suitable 
for a continuous narrative mural rather than the assumed 
triptych composition. 

The sole historical source quoted by both Neufeld and 
Gould is Machiavelli, even though his Istorie fiorentine was 
begun after Leonardo's death,” and in any case, Machia- 
velli was writing from the viewpoint of the politician as 
much as that of the historian; he delved into the meanings, 
potentialities, and consequences of events, sometimes 
offering imaginative interpretations colored by his own 
motives and ambitions. 

The primary written documents about the battle appear 
not to have been considered in analyses of Leonardo’s Bat- 
tle of Anghiari, although Neufeld cited their bibliograph- 
ical source. They are dispatches written from Anghiari to 
the Signoria on the day of the battle and several days fol- 
lowing it. Having probably remained in the possession of 
the Signoria, they would have been available to and were 
certainly the major sources for fifteenth-century savants 
such as Flavio Biondo da Forli, Leonardo Dati, and Bene- 
detto Dei, all of whom dwelt on and richly embellished the 
story of the battle of Anghiari; for Machiavelli, who spon- 
sored the decoration of the Council Chamber and might 
well have been instrumental in the choice of subject; and 
for whoever compiled the Codex programme." 


The battle of Anghiari, on June 29, 1440, was between 
the Florentines, led by Neri di Gino Capponi and aided by 
the troops of the papal legate, the Patriarch of Aquileia, 
and the mercenaries of Filippo Maria Visconti, Duke of 
Milan, commanded by Niccolò Piccinino. The location was 


of him and the problems he faced in developing the composition of the 
mural. 


10 Gould, 117-18, n. 2. The passage is given in translation, and the author 
indicated that he felt it was too complex to be used for one painting. 


HS. Anglo, Machiavelli, A Dissection, New York, 1969, 159: "... on 8 
November 1520 he (Machiavelli) received a commission from the Uni- 
versity to compose a record of Florentine history.” Anglo, 158-187, deals 
at length with the progress of the history, although he does not expand 
on Machiavelli's sources other than Flavio Biondo. See also R. Ridolfi, 
The Life of Niccold Machiavelli, trans. C. Grayson, Chicago, 1954, 181- 
85. 


12 Neufeld, 170, n. 1. Masetti-Bencini, 106-127. 

Flavio Biondo da Forli (1388 or 1392-93, died 1463) was a humanist 
scholar who went to Rome in 1433 and served as apostolic secretary to 
Pope Eugene IV, whose troops aided the Florentines at the battle of 
Anghiari. An extensive biography is in B. Nogara, Scritti inediti e rari di 
Biondo Flavio, Roma, 1927, xix-clxxxiii. 

Leonardo Dati was born in Florence in 1408 and died in Rome in 1472. 
He wrote the Trophaeum Anglorium in which he supposedly described 
the battle of Anghiari with “eleganza virgiliana.” (G. Dolci, “Leonardo 
Dati,” Enciclopedia italiana, Milan, x11, 1931, 398.) 

Benedetto Dei was also born in Florence, in 1418, and died in 1492. He 
was in the service of the Medici and wrote a chronicle which displayed 
his diverse interests in geography, poetry, finance, art, and history. (U. 
Dorini, “Benedetto Dei,” Enciclopedia italiana, Milan, x, 1931, 503.) 
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6 Unknown artist, Battle of Anghiari, cassone, No. 778. Dublin, National Gallery of Ireland (courtesy National Gallery of Ireland) 


on the plain between Borgo S. Sepolcro, then occupied by 
the Milanese, and Anghiari, where the allied forces were 
encamped, 

The first dispatch from the commissari, Gino Capponi 
and Bernardetto de’ Medici, was written the morning of 
the 29th; the two men informed the Signoria of events that 
had occurred since their last letter, noted their needs, 
including food and money, made several recommenda- 
tions, and indicated the presence of Niccolò Piccinino and 
his men at Borgo. One does not sense in the least that a 
decisive battle was either planned or anticipated by the 
commissari, although they did state that if Niccold moved 
on, they would follow. Thus an element that was added to 
the Codex and to Machiavelli's description is the sighting 
of the mercenaries as they are leaving Borgo and advancing 
toward Anghiari. 

The second dispatch was brief and startling. Written at 
“hore 23” on the 29th, it announced to the Signoria the 
victorious outcome of the battle: Niccolò Piccinino and his 
people had been defeated, and the commissari had decided 
to stay in the area and take Borgo itself. They also noted 
that further details would be forthcoming from the person 
(unnamed) who was bringing the dispatch to Florence. 

In their next dispatch, on June 30, the commissari suc- 
cinctly summarized the events of the battle, making much 
of the fact that it took place on the feast day of Saints Peter 
and Paul, the certain source of the miraculous event 
included in the Codex account: 


Magnifici Signori illustri. A ghaudio et per grazia dello 
omnipotente Iddio e dello glorioso Santo Piero e ssanto 
Pagholo la chui festa è oggi a cid ch’essi dimostrono i 
suoi miracoli di chi fa contro alla Chiesa di Dio vi no- 
tifichiamo come questo di in sulle 20 ore Niccolò Pic- 


1 Masetti-Bencini, 115-16. Also Machiavelli, 818: “I Fiorentini in questo 
mezzo sotto i loro commissari avevano ragunate le loro genti con quelle 
del papa, e avevano fatto alto ad Anghiari, castello posto nelle radici de’ 
monti che dividono Val di Tevere da Val di Chiana, discosto al Borgo San 
Sepolcro quattro migilia, via piana, e i campi atti a ricevere cavagli e 


cinino s’apresento colle sue brechate e batagle in sulla 
strada del Borgo e qui et venne fino al Ponte della gius- 
tizia d’Anghiari chon tutte batagle e i nostri scesono giù 
al Piano allo incontro e apicoronsi infine e per ispazio 
di 3 ore durò la zuffa. Si mossono e in tutto sono stati 
rotti; finalmente i nostri li rupono e spuntorogli e feconlli 
passare indrieto quello ponte, e in fuga si mossono e in 
tutto sono stati rotti e spezati e presi quasi tutti insino 
in suso a'ffossi del Borgo che di principio non vollono 
apprire a’fugiti ... Verso Chastello sono stati quasi tutti 
presi; gli stendardi abiamo qui e per lo aportatore ve li 
manderemo se non che non vorremo si perdessono. Sono 
presi più che 300 uomini d'arme e più che 2500 chavalli.'© 


Thus while the dispatch relates the capture of the bridge 
and the standards, the dramatic, blow-by-blow narrative 
in the Codex and in Machiavelli's Istorie is not present. The 
sources for an enlargement of the description of the Flor- 
entine victory were the poems and histories of the contem- 
porary writers mentioned above and, no doubt, individual 
verbal accounts brought back from Anghiari by those par- 
ticipating in the battle. Yet the official dispatches were the 
core of the documentation on which the subject of the mural 
was based. 

There were three other dispatches written during the days 
immediately following the battle, one from the commissari 
and two from the papal legate, whose letter of June 6, 1440 
from Borgo S. Sepolcro is most interesting. He pleaded with 
the Signoria not to overestimate the victory, for if it was 
not followed up properly, what had been gained could be 
lost. The shortage of foot soldiers was perilous, he com- 
mented, as was the shortage of money and food. His fear 
of Niccolò Piccinino was evident, for he indicated that he 
would never give up until he had revenged himself by 


maneggiarvisi guerra.” 

14 Masetti-Bencini, 120-21. 
15 Jbid., 121. 

ie Ibid., 121-22. 


destroying the Florentines.” Thus the dispatches set forth 
not only the events but the uncertain military situation after 
the battle and the combatants’ pride and fear. Nevertheless, 
Niczolò Piccinino retreated from Tuscany, enhancing the 
battle’s importance and making it worthy of being immor- 
talized in the Council Chamber of the Palazzo Vecchio even 
sixty-three years later. 

These contemporary sources should evidently be con- 
sidered when attempting to postulate what Leonardo might 
have included in his mural. The Codex programme was 
known to him, and he might have been aware of the his- 
torical and poetical versions and indeed of the original dis- 
patches. But of equal importance is the fact that he was 
intimately familiar with the terrain where the battle 
occurred, 


Borgo S. Sepolcro lies in the valley created by the sources 
of the Tiber River and framed by the Tuscan Appennines: 
to the north, the range of Alpe della Luna and Massa Tra- 
baria; to the south, the hills of Citta di Castello; to the 
west, the Alpe di Catenaia. At one time it was completely 
walled and moated. Today the remains of Giuliano da San- 
gallo’s Medici fortress are on the north; on the west side, 
the stone wall — intact above ground to varying heights 


17 Thid., 122-23. 

The papal legate was Ludovico Trevisan, who also went by the name 
of Mezzarota and/or Scarampo (sometimes Scarampi). He was born in 
Emilia and became Archbishop of Florence in 1437. At the time of the 
batile of Anghiari, he held the rank of monsignor and was Patriarch of 
Aqui.eia. He was also Camerlengo or treasurer of Pope Eugene IV and a 
pontifical admiral. He was raised to the purple on July 1, 1440. As both 
a scldier and prelate, he was celebrated for his victory against the Turks 
at RFodes in 1457. He died in 1465. See L. Pastor, The History of the 
Popes From the Close of the Middle Ages, London, 1906, 1, 301-02; H, 
227. 320, 321, 324-25, 366, 368-375; H.G. Beck, et al., Handbook of 
Church History from the High Middle Ages to the Eve of the Reformation, 
West Germany, tv, 1969, 342; P. Paschini, Ludovico cardinal Camerlengo, 
Lateranum 1, Roma, 1939. The striking portrait of a cardinal in Berlin, 
Staatliches Museen, by Mantegna is believed to be of Cardinal Mezzarota, 
whe was in Mantua for the council held there by Pope Pius II between 
May 27, 1458 and February 8, 1460. See R. Cipriani, All the Paintings of 
Maategna, trans. P. Colacicchi, New York, 1, 1963, 58, pl. 67; A. Mar- 
tindale and N. Garavaglia, The Complete Paintings of Mantegna, Lon- 
don: 1971, 95-96, fig. 26. 


18 Gicliano da Sangallo (1445-1516) built fortifications and hydraulic works 
at Borgo S. Sepolcro for the Medici in and around 1500. See G. Severini, 
Architetture militari di Giuliano da Sangallo, Pisa, 1970, 36-41, pls. 40- 
49. Tre west wall of Borgo S. Sepolcro is now under meticulous resto- 
ratior ; even the heavy, cut-stone stringcourse is being reset. A portion of 
the wall on the exterior can be seen extending deeply into the earth where 
it has been exposed near an opening out, indicative perhaps of the moat 
mentioned in the commissari’s dispatch. No trace remains of crenelation 
or tewers. Anghiari’s walls, too, are fragmentary. They serve as retainers, 
particularly on the east side of the slope. The beauty of the houses, some 
of which proudly display plaques dating them to the early 14th century, 
is unique. In fact, the entire town speaks of the relative isolation that has 
allowed it to retain its heritage with dignity. 


1? I was unable to see Borgo S. Sepolcro from Anghiari, but that was due 
to a gray mist that hung over the valley and a cement plant that now 
interrupts the view. However, I found two photographs taken from the 
summit of Anghiari, at the top of the road that is in a direct line to Borgo, 
which show it clearly. The book containing them was brought to my 
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— is pierced by a high archway probably once opening 
directly onto the road leading to Anghiari, where remnants 
of the town’s steep walls still enclose narrow streets and 
handsome medieval houses (Fig. 7)."* From the summit, one 
faces east-northeast when looking down toward Borgo S. 
Sepolcro, which could have been seen on a clear day by 
dawn or in the early afternoon when the sun was overhead, 
confirming a statement in the Codex narrative. 

Between Borgo and Anghiari, the valley contains two 
waterways flowing from the northwest to the southeast, 
the Tiber and a narrower stream. There is now a flat road- 
way bridge over the Tiber three kilometers from Borgo. 
Just to the west of it is an old bridge consisting of three 
wide-arched spans, perhaps of the eighteenth century, 
which is no longer in use (Fig. 8). This has sometimes been 
assumed to be the location of the bridge fought over during 
the battle of Anghiari, but I disagree, as it is too close to 
Borgo S. Sepolcro. Near the base of the hill rising to 
Anghiari is the other waterway of the plain, still offering 
irrigation to the fields as it did 480 years ago. Drawn around 
1502, perhaps for Cesare Borgia, Leonardo's map of the 
Val di Chiana clearly shows both it and the Tiber (Fig. 9).? 
It was here, some seven kilometers from Borgo S. Sepolcro, 
that the battle took place. A small chapel on the road 


attention by Signor Alessio Uccellini of Borgo S. Sepolcro whose intimate 
knowledge of the history of his town and region was of considerable help 
to me. See G. di Pietro and G. Fanelli, La valle tiberina toscana, Arezzo, 
1973. Photograph No. 39 at the top of page 26 seems to be quite old: 
photograph No. 41 on page 27 is more recent. The Codex programme 
states that, “El Patriarca la mattina di buon’ora monté in su un mente 
per scoprir il paese, cioé colli, campi, e valle irrigata da uno fiume, e uide 
dal Borgo a San Sepolco venire Niccolò Piccinino con le genti con gran 
polvere ...” (Appendix). 

According to Machiavelli, 818: “Dirizzatosi dunque Niccolò con le sue 
schiere in battaglia verso Anghiari, era gia loro propinquo a meno di dua 
miglia, quando da Micheletto Attendulo fu veduto un grande polverio; 
e accortosi come gli erano i nimici gridò allarme.” The word miglia denotes 
English miles of 1.524 kilometers; thus the Milanese were three kilometers 
distant from Borgo S. Sepolcro when they were supposedly first seen. By 
the time they were encountered in battle, they had advanced almost 
another four kilometers in order to reach the bridge near Anghiari where 
the battle took place. 


20 The bridge is of stone and brick construction, It was altered at a later 
date through the addition of walkways at each side. The Tiber here is 
about ten meters wide; however, as the bridge curves at its south end, 
which is now adjacent to the cement plant, it is slightly longer. The rail- 
way bridge which accompanied it to the west was destroyed during World 
War II; only its shoreline abutments still stand. 


*! Neufeld, 171, n. 8: “The actual battle was fought near the road leading 
from Borgo S. Sepolcro to the Castle of Anghiari, and largely revolved 
around the possession of a stone bridge over the Tiber, the ‘Ponte della 
Giustizia.’ ” He found the name of the bridge in the third dispatch of the 
commissari but placed it over the wrong waterway. Gould, 121, men- 
tioned the bridge drawn by Leonardo but did not indicate its location. 
Stites, 315, noted, “Here the relation of the mapmaking activity to the 
Battle of Anghiari becomes important, because that battle had taken place 
at Borgo S. Sepolcro, which lies near the headwaters of the Tiber on 
Leonardo's map to the northeast of Arezzo.” Yet a few lines later he began, 
“At the bridge of Anghiari, in 1440 ...” 


2 Windsor 12,278 (Fig. 9), Clark and Pedretti, 4-5. Borgo S. Sepolcro is 
at the top edge toward the left above a heavy outline of the Tiber: Anghiari 
is beneath it. 
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7 Road leading to Anghiari from Borgo S. Sepolcro (photo: 
author) 





8 Old bridge over the Tiber near Borgo S. Sepolcro (photo: 
author) 


between the two towns at this spot near the stream shelters 
a modern plaque commemorating the event which, accord- 
ing to local tradition, occurred in the nearby fields: hence 
the name, battle of Anghiari (Figs. 10, 11).% Running par- 
allel to the road and across it from the chapel is a small, 
round-arched, stone bridge about three meters long and 
two and one-half meters wide (Figs. 12, 13). Its vine-clad 


# The chapel is a curious structure. Its stone and brick walls almost up 
to the roof line seem quite old, as do the blazon on the front sides adjacent 
to the opening. On the left the fleurs-de-lys are still visible, but what were 
probably the papal arms on the right side are effaced. The vault and roof 
have been reconstructed. The marble inscription topped with a glazed 
terracotta plaque of the Annunciation reads: “Nelle Adiacente Pianura Le 
Armi Alleate della Repubblica Fiorentina e del Papa Eugenio IV il 29 
Giugno 1440 Ruppero in Campale Giornata le Soldatesche del Duca di 
Milano Guidate da Niccolo Piccinino — A ricordo del fatto che il divino 
Leonardo illustrava valgano le parole di Niccolo Machiavelli ... non res- 
tava pertanto agli nimici altra via aperta ad andare a trovar gli avversari 
che la diritta del ponte ne i fiorentini avevano altrove ch'al ponte a com- 
battere ... e fu la vittoria molto piu utile per la Toscana che dannosa per 
il Duca perche se i fiorentini perdevano la giornata la Toscana era sua. 


abutments are now almost buried by high banks adjacent 
to cultivated fields on one side and a dirt road on the other. 
To say that this was the battle's actual location is obviously 
impossible. Yet the commissari specifically stated that the 
bridge and road were near the base of the hill of Anghiari; 
so too, does Machiavelli: “E comme Micheletto fu il primo 
a scoprire il nimico, cosi fu il primo armato ad incontrarlo, 
e corse con le sue genti sopra il ponte del fiume che attra- 
versa la strada non molto lontano da Anghiari.’™ Unques- 
tionably, in the immediate vicinity was the bridge contested 
during the battle of Anghiari and perhaps used later by 
Leonardo on his mapping expedition. The Dublin cassone, 
therefore, is quite correct in showing both waterways and 
the two bridges between Borgo S. Sepolcro and Anghiari. 
Leonardo indicated his knowledge of the site when he 
included a single-span, arched bridge in an early study for 
the mural, which was meant to celebrate the end of the 
Visconti encroachment into Tuscany and the glory of Flor- 
entine arms (Fig. 3). 

In what are believed to be his initial sketches, Leonardo 
gradually condensed the scene, as found on the cassoni, of 
many clashing horsemen and developed his four-figured 
Battle for the Standard as a focal point for the tumult of 
the action. The commissari say that standards were cap- 
tured, but not how. The Codex programme does not spe- 
cifically mention such an event, nor does Machiavelli. 
Opinions differ as to whether the full cartoon had been 
completed or whether at least a modello existed that would 
inform the entire composition. It is also argued whether 
Leonardo placed the Standard group, for which he did have 
a cartoon, on the wall of the Council Chamber in response 
to contractual pressure and pending competition with 
Michelangelo. 

The Battle for the Standard is the sole element of the 
mural's composition that can be accepted without question. 
As for the remainder of the composition, the cassoni offer 
one possibility, the reconstructions another. There is also 
a third alternative — found in a little-known work — that 
might indicate what Leonardo had envisioned but never 
completed. 


There are four marble reliefs on the tomb of Louis XII 
of France and his wife, Anne de Bretagne, begun in 1516 


… Ist Flor. L.V. XXXIIL” 
4 Masetti-Bencini, 121; Machiavelli, 818. 


# See Beltrami, 161, quoting the “Anonimo Gaddiano”; Vasari, 1, 450; 
Richter, 336; Neufeld, 170, n. 2; Gould, 112; Wilde, 1953, 70f; and L. 
Goldscheider, Leonardo, Paintings and Drawings, London, 1959, 178-79. 
What the contemporary documents and the various surmises of the his- 
torians show best is the fact that there is no way at present to ascertain 
whether the huge cartoon had been completed in sufficient detail to have 
permitted the transfer of the entire composition to the wall. But an 
assumption can be made that a modello existed; had it not, then how 
would Leonardo have known where on that vast space to place the Battle 
for the Standard? 
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9 Leonardo da Vinci, map of the 
Val di Chiana, pen, ink, and water- 
color, Windsor 12,278. Windsor, 
Royal Library (by gracious permis- 
sion of Her Majesty the Queen) 





10 Memorial chapel for the battle of Anghiari, near Anghiari 
(photo: author) 


and erected in St.-Denis in 1531 (Fig. 14). The subjects 
derive from the king’s campaigns in Italy between 1499 and 
1509. The long north relief on one side of the rectangular 
base shows the French army forcing passage through the 


2 This monument was the subject of my unpublished dissertation for The 
Johns Hopkins University, 1973. 


27 Genoa revolted against the French occupation early in 1507. By late 
March, only a garrison was left, isolated in the citadel of Castelletto. Louis 


11 Fields near Anghiari across from memorial chapel (photo: 
author) 


Alps, probably near Genoa, in April of 1507 (Fig. 15).7 
The west relief depicts Louis’ triumphal entry into Milan 
on October 6, 1499 or into Genoa on April 29, 1507: iden- 
tification is uncertain because the sculptor did not contorm 


recaptured the city on April 25, 1507. Bridge, 111, 252-294. The north 
relief, which measures .42 by 1.83 meters, is essentially a broken narrative 
description of the French army’s isolated skirmishes with two enemies, 
the Genoese and the Alps. 
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12 Stone bridge near Anghiari, south side with memorial 
chapel in background (photo: author) 


to contemporary descriptions of either entry (Fig. 16). The 
south relief has been assumed to represent the battle of 
Agnadello on May 14, 1509 (Figs. 17, 18), particularly 
because the adjacent east relief shows the capture and sur- 
render to Louis of the Venetian general, Alviano, on the 
same day as the battle (Fig. 19). When I first began to 
study this monument, I wondered whether the concept of 
the central group of horsemen on the battle relief could 
have derived from the Battle for the Standard. Now, having 
read the Codex programme, I find that the entire scene is 
a composite of events paralleling those in this source 
(Appendix). One can thus assume either that the tomb's 
Italian sculptors were influenced by accounts of the battle 
of Anghiari, or, more probably, by Leonardo's cartoon (or 
modello) and other drawings. While it is possible that iso- 
lated episodes on the relief could allude to Agnadello — 
where infantry, cavalry, and artillery participated in the 
action as at Anghiari — that field of battle was not a plain 
surrounded by hills nor was there an engagement involving 
a bridge. Louis’ army had already crossed the Adda River 
and was due east of Milan on ground sloping gradually 


*8 This has traditionally been called the entry into Milan since that was 
the first royal entry by Louis XII into the city that he claimed through 
his Visconti blood. See Bridge, 111, 39-43. However, since the east and 
south reliefs are interrelated (see n. 29), one could assume that this would 
be the entry into Genoa following the passage through the Alps shown 
on the north relief. Yet the landscape is quite hilly in the relief, Milan lies 
inland on a comparatively flat plain; Genoa nestles by the sea's edge sur- 
rounded by rolling hills. But the bare-headed, equestrian figure in front 
of Louis relates the relief to the Milan entry. He is believed to be Marshall 
Trivulzio, member of a famous Milanese family, who was present at the 
1499 entry and became Governor of Milan during the French occupation. 
Bridge, 111, 95. This is the same Trivulzio for whom Leonardo labored to 
design a tomb surmounted by an equestrian figure (Figs. 25 and 30). 
The contemporary descriptions of each entry also differ from the relief. 
T. Godefroy, Le ceremonial francois, Paris, 1649, 701, wrote on the entry 
into Milan: “Le Roy alloit après monté sur vn coursier bayart & vesta 
d'une robbe de drap d'or”; 713, on the entry into Genoa: “Le Roy monté 
sur vn coursier armé de pied en cap, tenant une espee nué en sa main en 








13 Stone bridge near Anghiari, north side (photo: author) 
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14 Juste atelier, Tomb of Louis XII and Anne de Bretagne, 
completed in 1531, marble, north aisle. St.-Denis (photo: 
Monuments Historiques/S.P.A.D.E.M.) 


signe de victoire & vn poisle sur sa teste à six bastons, que tenoient six 
Anciens de ladite ville de Gennes.” This concurs with J. d'Auton, Chro- 
niques de Louis XII, ed. Maulde-la-Claviére, Paris, 1889, on the entry into 
Milan, 92-111. For a non-French viewpoint, see B. Castiglione, Le lettere, 
1497 — Marzo 1521, ed. A. Mondadori, Milan, 1978, 4-7: Louis’ entry 
into Pavia and then Milan on the same day is described two days later 
in a letter dated October 8, 1499, written in Milan to Jacomo Boschetto. 
Bridge summarized the pertinent material, 111, 93-94; 288-89. In all of the 
documents Louis is said to have been on horseback under a baidacchino, 
yet the relief shows him on a throne mounted on a chariot-like conveyance 
drawn by two horses, very similar to a description of the image of the 
king on a chariot entering Milan in triumphal procession in May of 1507. 
See Godefroy, 722: ”... et l'autre chaire estoit l'image du Roy ayant le 
Sceptre en main.” The tomb relief depicts a royal entry which combines 
personages and locales from three entries so as to incorporate the salient 
features of them all, indicative of the freedom given the sculptors with 
regard to historical accuracy. It measures .39 by 1.12 meters. 


upward toward the east — a swampy area thick with bram- 
bles, dikes, and vineyards — when the Venetians were 
encountered on roads converging in and around several 
small villages and were soundly defeated. 


Although Leonardo’s extant drawings do not contain 
studies for all of the details on the tomb relief, comparisons 
can be made, noting philosophical as well as figural 
similarities. 

A single-span, arched bridge appears in the background 
of an early sketch of the Battle for the Standard (Fig. 3). 
On both cassoni and in the relief, a rounded bridge is 
located near the central Standard group, faithful to the 
Codex programme and Machiavelli’s account of the loss 
and recapture of this strategic point during the course of 
battle. One dispatch even mentions the bridge by name 
(Figs. 6 and 21). 

The fortified towns and castles on the cassoni could not 
all have been seen simultaneously from the field of battle. 
Anghiari alone would have been within visual range. Only 
the single structure of the citadel in the backgrounds of the 
cassoni is retained in the same general location on the relief. 
With a change in orientation from the cassoni, in which 
the viewer was looking toward the south, the town in Leo- 
nardo’s cartoon could have represented Borgo S. Sepolcro 
now with an army issuing from its gates. This army is noted 
in the Codex narrative, as is the presence of a tent camp 
(Figs. 18, 21). 

In the relief, the foot soldiers in the foreground engaged 
in a variety of combative actions — (bitter hand-to-hand 
combat occurs near the end of the Codex account) — are 
somewhat mannered in the mode of all the relief figures on 
the tomb (Figs. 21 and 23). Their proportions and mus- 
culature are reminiscent of Roman prototypes, as is their 
military garb.* Although by the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury there was a trend toward an elongation of the human 
form, the tomb’s sculptors evidently preferred to retain an 
established interpretation of the male body, one strongly 
comparable to that in the nude studies by Leonardo, altered 
only through an occasional exaggerated contrapposto. In 


# Political intrigue and the complexity of events at the beginning of the 
16th century led to various alliances between former enemies and to the 
League of Cambrai, aimed pointedly at the powerful Republic of Venice. 
In a decisive battle fought against Venetian forces near the village of Agna- 
de:lo, the French were personally led by their king. The east relief shows 
two episodes subsequent to the battle of Agnadello. Surrounded by sol- 
diers but still defending himself, Alviano is taken prisoner and brought 
before Louis. His submission was symbolic of the victory gained by the 
French over the army the Venetian once commanded. Bridge, iv, 26-35. 
The south relief measures .42 by 1.88 meters; the east relief is .4 by 1.07 
meters, 


3° The tomb reliefs abound in imperial symbolism. This is emphasized by 
the fact that most of the figures wear Roman tunics and helmets, carry 
Roman swords, daggers, shields, and standards. Louis is dressed as a 
Roman general on the east relief and wears a toga on the west entry. 
However, there are anachronisms. Roman weaponry is intermingled with 
modern artillery. 
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these relief figures, there is a marked linearity, accentuated 
by the incisions on tunics, weapons, and fine strands of 
curly hair, yet the rounded, carefully delineated muscles 
generate a powerful aura of physical mass and strength, as 
do the figures in Leonardo's drawings.*! 

The relief’s large, central group (Fig. 20) seems to be an 
expansion of Leonardo's preparatory studies for the Battle 
for the Standard. The varied poses of the horsemen bring 
to mind his equestrian figures (Fig. 25).* Fallen men and 
horses are beneath the feet of those still fighting, but overall 
there are far more figures, both on horseback and on the 
ground, than apparently envisioned by Leonardo, judging 
from copies of the Battle for the Standard. 

The horses on the tomb reliefs, with their massive necks 
and swelling thighs, exude brute force tempered with arched 
elegance. The thoroughness with which their anatomical 
structure is depicted could be indebted to Leonardo’s innu- 
merable studies of the subject (Figs. 24-29). The breed 
often found in his drawings, especially those for the Tri- 
vulzio Monument and on the tomb reliefs seems to be the 
“great horse of Flanders,” ancestor of the modern Belgian 
draft horse, a hardy animal relied on in battle for its size, 
strength, and endurance.” 

The pictorial quality of the battle relief is attained in part 
through adjustments in figure scale but also through subtle 
variations in the depth of the carving. While the relief is 
not deeply cut, it does exceed the gently flowing, relatively 
planar schiacciato associated with Donatello and his school. 
Relief height is achieved through the build-up and overlap 
of forms, but there is no outward projection of the plane. 
Spatial depth and the illusion of recession are secured 
through a gradual reduction in the surface height of each 
shape and an accompanying diminution in scale of the mid- 
dle and background figures and elements of the landscape. 
The marble surface has been brought to a high degree of 
finish; hills and citadel, men and horses blend together in 
variegated undulations across the polished field. 

Although the illusion of spatial depth achieved in the 
relief provides a setting for the overall flow of continuous 
action across the wide field, one is inescapably led back to 


%1 There are examples in Leonardo's drawings of the male nude which 
correspond to the sculptors’ vision. In Windsor 12,591, for example, a 
standing male figure, which might be David or Neptune, exemplifies the 
physical type of the tomb relief figures — stocky, heavily-muscled, in 
frontal contrapposto. Clark and Pedretti, 117-18. Gould placed one of the 
male figures in Windsor 12,640 in his reconstruction because the drawing 
dates to the time of the Anghiari studies. It, too, exhibits the massiveness 
of body and musculature of the relief figures. Clark and Pedretti, 134-35. 


32 Mounted men on rearing horses appear in Leonardo's oeuvre from the 
time of the Adoration of the Kings and he continued to perfect them in 
studies for his two equestrian commissions, the Sforza Monument and 
the Trivulzio Tomb, one before, the other after the Anghiari drawings. 


# Pedretti, 1957, 171-183, has analysed with great care and insight Leo- 
nardo’s studies of equine anatomy. 


# W, Dinsmore and J. Hervey, Our Equine Friends, Chicago, 1944, 20- 
2h, 
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the central fighting group, for it seems to be superimposed 
on the scene and is thus greatly emphasized. Figures at the 
base of the pyramidal entanglement rest on the ground line 
created by the top of the sculptured frame, but others in 
the middle and at the apex have no rational support (Fig. 
20). They are slightly larger than figures immediately to 
theiz right and left. This could be construed as a perspec- 
tival device, understandable in a mural of great length. Here 
a viewer — standing at the center gazing up, one assumes, 
at the Battle for the Standard — would have seen adjacent 
forms diminish in size proportionate to their distance from 
him. But in a relief of modest scope, such an adjustment 
would have been unnecessary.” The obvious question then 
must be whether this indicates the sculptor’s acknowl- 
edgement of his initial source, namely Leonardo's cartoon 
or modello. However, elsewhere on the relief, figures are 
logically incorporated into the landscape and are seemingly 
in scale depending on their location in pictorial space. 
Despite the diversity in the action, despite figures which 
actually move away from the center of the relief, the com- 
position is balanced through the use of mirror imagery and 
the visual impact of the central group of fighting horsemen. 
Compositional unity would have been expected of Leo- 
nardo’s mural. The nationalistic rationale for the painting, 
its prime location, and its great size, all would have 
demanded logical, pictorial continuity. Yet the Codex pro- 
gramme presented a series of encounters, of action and 
reaction over a period of hours. The resultant complexity 
of this narrative could have become a conceptual impedi- 
ment to Leonardo, an equal or more compelling reason than 
the usually stated excuse of technical difficulties for his 
abandonment of the commission.* He was not a history 
painter. His oeuvre does not provide a single example of a 
continuous narrative with numerous episodes involving a 
mult:tude of figures. Hence the past reliance on a triptych 
form of reconstruction. Problems with technique would not 
necessarily have stopped Leonardo; loss of interest in the 
composition and in the placement of so many figures on 
such a large surface could have. And yet, his intriguing 
description “Of the Way of Representing a Battle” (Ash. 1, 


35 The size of the wall space used by Leonardo for his mural has long been 
a point of dispute. Newton and Spencer, 46, have determined that it pos- 
sibly measured at least 23 meters (75.46 feet) in length < ad 4.5 meters 
(14.76 eet) in height. There is an interesting correlation between this space 
and the size of the tomb relief of the Battle of Agnadello. It measures 1.88 
meters (6.17 feet} in length and is .42 meters (1.375 feet) in height. The 
ratio of height to width of the mural is 1:5.1; for the relief, the ratio is 
1:4.48. Thus, on a large scale and on a small one, there is a surprising 
correspondence in the shape of the overall field. 

Some feeling for what would have been the size and impact of the Battle 
of Anghiari, had it been completed, can be gauged by looking at the Battle 
of the Milvian Bridge, Sala di Costantino, Vatican, by Giulio Romano 
and a group of Raphael's younger assistants, executed between 1520 and 
1525. I: reflects, but dimly, any association with Leonardo’s studies and 
could net have influenced the sculptors of Louis XIs tomb, in part because 
of its date and location, but primarily because of considerable differences 
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4b; 5a), dated about 1492, is a haunting indication not only 
of his possible first-hand knowledge of combat, but of how 
the painter could recreate in the most graphic of terms the 
enormity of suffering and destruction. One cannot but be 
awed by the imagery in his description, which was indic- 
ative of the state of Renaissance warfare and thus sugges- 
tive of events that transpired at Agnadello and at Anghiari. 
Vignettes from the tomb reliefs seem to contain direct pic- 
torial representations from Leonardo’s description, limited 
only by the static medium with its lack of color. “You must 
make the conquered and beaten pale, their brows raised 
and knit, and the skin above their brows furrowed with 
pain ... and the lips arched upwards and discovering the 
upper teeth; and the teeth apart as with crying out and 
lamentation” (Fig. 22). “You must scatter arms of all sorts 
among the feet of the combatants ... And you must make 
the dead partly or entirely covered with dust ... others must 
be represented in the agonies of death grinding their teeth, 
rolling their eyes, with their fists clenched against their bod- 
ies and their legs contorted” (Fig. 20). “Some maimed war- 
rior may be seen fallen to the earth, covering himself with 
his shield, while the enemy, bending over him, tries to deal 
him a deathstroke” (Fig. 22). “And there may be a river 
into which horses are gallopping, churning up the water 
all round them into turbulent waves of foam and water, 
tossed into the air and among the legs and bodies of the 
horses” (Fig. 21). 

The link between Leonardo’s drawings, his cartoon or 
modello for the Battle of Anghiari, and the tomb reliefs 
could have resulted from influence received by the sculp- 
tors in Florence or in France. Antoine, Jean, and André 
Juste were born in S. Martino a Mensola, a few kilometers 
from Florence.” Antoine, the eldest, came to France first, 
perhaps as early as 1505, and eventually established his 
atelier at Amboise where he began work on the royal tomb 
in 1516.* In the fall of the same year, Leonardo arrived in 
France, settling at the Clos Lucé, a country estate not far 
from the chateau of Amboise and its surrounding village. 
Little time was left to them both. Antoine Juste died prior 
to November 20, 1518; Leonardo died on May 2, 1519. How 


in style, particularly in the horses whose massive bodies are greatly elon- 
gated, quite out of consonance with their small heads, in a proportional 
system entirely different from that used by the sculptors. See A. Mara- 
bottini, “Raphael’s Collaborators,” The Complete Works of Raphael, ed. 
M. Salmi, Novara, 1969, 291-92; 296, figs. 174 and 175. 


% Leonardo chose, again, to experiment with the medium. He hoped that 
by keeping a fire burning at the base of the wall, the paint would dry 
faster and hold. It did not; it ran. See the “Anonimo Gaddiano” account 
in Beltrami, 163, and Vasari, 1, 450. 


# Richter, 301-03. 
38 A. de Montaiglon, “La famille des Juste en France,” Gazette des beaux- 
arts, xiv, 1876, 363f. See also Meyer, 53. As the sculptors’ names appear 


most frequently in French documents, the French form has been used rather 
than the Italian. 
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26 Leonardo da 
Vinci, study of 
rearing horse, 
black chalk, 
Windsor 12,334. 
Windsor, Royal 
Library (by gra- 
cious permission 
of Her Majesty 
the Queen) 





es 


24 Leonardo da Vinci, studies made during the period of the 
Battle of Anghiari, pen and sepia, Windsor 12,328, Windsor, 
Royal Library (by gracious permission of Her Majesty the 
Queen) 





27 Leonardo da Vinci, studies of horses, pen and irk, Windsor 
12,326r. Windsor, Royal Library (by gracious permission of 
Her Majesty the Queen) 





29 Tomb of Louis XII, detail of west relief (photo: author) 


25 Leonardo da Vinci, studies for the Trivulzio Monu- 
ument, graphite, Windsor 12,360. Windsor, Royal 
Library (by gracious permission of Her Majesty the 


Queen) 
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30 Line drawing of major details of south relief, Tomb of Louis XII, numbered to correspond to programme in Codex Atlanticus 


(drawing Tina Bowyer) 


could they not have known one another, sharing as they 
did a common birthplace, a common tongue, and a com- 
mon last home? 

I believe that the design for the tomb of Louis XII and 
the portraits it displays of the dead king and his queen were 
the work of Jean Perréal.* But the style of the figures, the 
reliefs, and the decorative motifs was the province of the 
sculptors. Since the triumphal entry and the battle of Agna- 
dello reliefs do not adhere precisely to contemporary doc- 
umentation, it seems plausible that the Juste were allowed 
a certain latitude in choice of events and manner of depic- 
tion. Thus the marble battle relief may reflect to some 
degree the painting projected by Leonardo for the west wall 
of the Council Chamber, and may perhaps have been a 
tribute to him as well as an indirect acknowledgement of 
Florentine pride by its Florentine sculptor. 

Mary Washington College 
Fredericksburg, VA 22401 


Appendix 


Description of the battle of Anghiari, found in the Codex Atlan- 
ticus, 73a; 214a, Richter, 348-49. (Numbers and author's italics 
refer to Fig. 30, line drawing of the battle relief on the tomb of 
Louis XII.) 
Fiorentini 

Neri di Gino Capponi 

Bernardetto de'Medici 

Niccolò da Pisa 

Conte Francesco 

Micheletto 

Pietro Giäpaolo 

Guelfo Orsino 

Ms. Rinaldo delli Albizzi 
Cominciasi dal’oration di Niccolò Piccinino a soldati e fuori usciti 
Fiorentini tra quali est ms. Rinaldo delli Albizzi e altri Fiorentini; 
Di poi si faccia come lui prima moto a cavallo armato [1]; e tutto 
lo esercito li andò direto, 40 squadre di cavalli, 2000 pedoni anda- 
vano con lui [2]; E'l Patriarca la mattina di buon'ora monto in su 
un monte per scoprir il paese [3], cioè colli, campi, e valle irrigata 
da uno fiume, e uide dal Borgo a San Sepolco venire Niccolò 
Picinino con le genti con gran polvere [4], e scopertolo tornò al 


3 Antoine Juste was seemingly a master sculptor when he arrived in 
France. He trained not only in his father’s workshop but in Florence; his 
style indicates the della Robbia atelier. Meyer, 53; 56; n. 71. For docu- 
ments related to the tomb, the purchase of marble, and eye-witness 
accounts of the work in progress, see B. Hochstetler, “New Documents 


campo della genti e parlò loro; Parlato ch'ebbe pregò Dio ad mani 
giunte, compari una nugola, dalla quale usciva san Piero che parlò 
al Patriarca; 500 cavalli furono mandati dal Patriarca per impe- 
dire o raffrenare lo impeto nimico; Nella prima schiera Francesco, 
figliuolo di Niccolò Piccinino [5], venne il primo ad investire il 
ponte, ch'era guardato dal Patriarca e Fiorentini [6]: Dopo il ponte 
da mano sinistra mando fanti per impedire li nostri [7], il quali 
ripugnavano, de’ quali era capo Micheletto, il quale quel di per 
sorte aveva in guardia lo esercito; Qui, ad questo ponte si fa una 
gran pugna; Vinsero li nostri e lo inimico é scacciato; Qui Guidoe 
Astorre suo fratello, signore di Faenza, con molte genti si rifeciono 
e restaurarono la guerra, e urtarono tanto forte le genti Fiorentine 
[8], che ricuperarono il ponte e vennero sino ad li padiglioni [9], 
contro a quali venne Symonetto con 600 cavalli ad urtare li inimici 
[10], e li cacciò un altra volta dal luogo, e riacquistarono il ponte, 
e drieto a lui venne altra gente con 2000 cavalli [11], e così lungo 
tempo si combattè variamente; et dipoi il Patriarca per disordi- 
nare lo nimico, mandò Niccolò da Pisa innanzi e Napoleone 
Orsino, giovane senza barba, e drieto a costoro gran moltitudine 
di gente, e qui fu fatto un altro gran fatto d'arme [12]; In questo 
tempo Niccolò Piccinino spinse innanzi il restante delle sue genti, 
le quali feciono un'altra volta inclinare i nostri; e se non fusse 
stato che il Patriarca si mise innanzi e con parole e fatti non avesse 
ritenuto que’ capitani, sarebbono iti li nostri in fuga; Fece il 
Patriarca piantare certe artiglierie al colle [13], colle quali sbar- 
agliava le fanterie delli nimici; e fu questo disordine tanto che 
Niccolò cominciò a rivocare il figliuolo e tutte le sue genti, e si 
misero in fuga verso il borgo; e qui si fece una grande strage 
d'uomini, nè si salvarono se non li primi che fuggirono o si nas- 
cosero. Durò il fatto d'arme fino al tramontar del sole e'l Patriarca 
attese a ritirare le genti, e seppellire li morti e da poi ne fece uno 
trofeo. 
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Pius IV and Raphael's Logge 
Bernice F Davidson 


Gian Angelo de’ Medici was elected pope on Christmas day, 
1559, and crowned on Epiphany. A businesslike Milanese, 
an expert on canor: law, with long experience in adminis- 
tration and: financial management, Pius IV assumed his 
responsibilities with a lawyer’s prudence and 4 practical- 
minded insistence on brisk progress and results. From the 
viewpoint of the Church, this pope's greatest achievement 
lay in reconvening the Council of Trent and at last bringing 
its protracted labors to a conclusion. Pius IV was an excel- 
lent latinist, had a quick mind, a quick manner of speech, 
and an unusually good memory. He was as restless and 
energetic physically as he was impatient and vivacious in 
conversation, spending hours daily in long walks or hur- 
rying from one construction site to another. 

Pius IV was afflicted with what has been diagnosed. as 
“la smania di fabricare.” He not only attempted to polish 
off the innumerable buildings and decorative schemes left 
in various stages of incompletion by his predecessors, but 
he began many ambitious projects of his own. Urged on 


This article is the third in a series designed to identify changes made to 
the internal architecture and decoration of Raphael’s Logge during the 
16th century. For the two preceding articles, see: Bernice E Davidson, 
“Pope Paul Ils Additions to Raphael’s Logge: His Imprese in the Logge,” 
Art Bulletin, uxt, 1979, 385ff.; “The Landscapes of the Vatican Logge from 
the Reign of Pope Julius III,” Art Bulletin, Lxv, 1983, 587ff. As in previous 
publications, Logge, capitalized, refers to Raphael's Logge on the third 
level of the Vatican palace. References to other levels or wings of the logge 
will not be capitalized. For their always generous assistance, I am much 
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by his dislike for loose ends and by his desire to associate 
himself with the illustrious record of the Florentine Medici? 
(who were not, in fact, related), Pius IV accomplished more 
in the half-dozen years of his reign than seems humanly 
possible. Battalions of construction workers and armies of 
artists were employed on building campaigns, not only in 
Rome but throughout the papal territories. The daunting 
patchwork state of the Vatican palace itself — the unfin- 
ished facade, the abandoned top-story logge, the missing 
west wing of the Belvedere court, the richly stuccoed but 
still unpainted Sala Regia, and the various other rooms or 
suites left partially attired — constituted only a small part 
of his problems. Pius IV assumed in addition the seemingly 
endless burden of work on St. Peter's and the Campidoglio, 
of strengthening the city’s walls and bastions, of improving 
its streets and water supplies. He also undertook the con- 
struction of numerous churches, several city gates, and the 
university, not to mention repairs to and extensions of 
diverse other existing structures, such as the Pantheon, the 


indebted to the staff of the Vatican Monumenti, Musei e Gallerie Pon- 
tificie, and especially to Dr. Fabrizio Mancinelli. I am also grateful to Iris 
H. Cheney for frequent advice and assistance. 

1 Pastor, vir, 555; also 548ff. for a summary of Pius IV's cultural activities, 
including his remarkable building program. For further bibliography on 
Pius IV, see Graham Smith, The Casino of Pius IV, Princeton, 1977, 113ff. 
2 Relazioni degli ambasciatori veneti al senato, ed. E. Albéri, Florence, 
1839-63, x, 77. 


Aracoeli palace, and — perhaps the most admired artistic 
achievement of his reign — the Casino in the Vatican gar- 
dens begun by Paul IV. The list is interminable. The account 
books multiplied, filled with payments to engineers, archi- 
tects, masons, sculptors, smiths, painters, carpenters. The 
Venetian ambassador reported, with some malice but per- 
haps not exaggeration, that at least 36,000 scudi were 
rumored to have been spent on displays of the papal arms 
alone? 

If the sums expended totalled millions of scudi, the indi- 
vidual items may, however, not have been extravagant 
compared with costs for similar-scale undertakings by ear- 
lier 2ontiffs. Pius IV did not like to waste time, and, lacking 
the aesthetic instincts of the authentic Medicis, he repeat- 
edly sacrificed quality for speed, economy, and quantity. 
Though he was a devoted patron of Michelangelo, Pius IV 
did not inspire the best artists retained in his service to their 
highest achievements, nor did he allow the promising ones 
enough scope to develop their gifts. Rather than commis- 
sion a single artist to design and carry out a project, he 
preferred for the sake of efficiency to employ teams of art- 
ists. Some of the artists were young (hence less expensive) 
and talented, but each was confined by his limited respon- 
sibilities to minor contributions.‘ The pope's taste in art 
resembled his ecclesiastical career: he leaned toward the 
active rather than the contemplative, to intelligently cho- 
recgraphed procedures rather than to profound theological 
meditation. The art produced for Pius IV tends to be so 
complex in its surface treatment that the larger supporting 
forms are obscured and weakened, so recondite in its intel- 
lectual content that the deeper passions that move men and 
inspire their institutions are similarly fragmented by a drily 
rational, analytical approach to history and myth. Leo X 
employed Raphael as his architect and painter, as the direc- 
tor cf all artistic enterprises from superintendent of antiq- 
uities to designer for theatrical presentations; Pius IV 
appointed Pirro Ligorio, the Neapolitan antiquarian, archi- 
tect, and artist, to fill these same roles. 

Strictly speaking, Pius IV's only identifiable contribution 
to the Logge decorated by Raphael on the third level of the 
Vatican palace is a totally uninteresting lunette over the 
door at the north end (Fig. 8). But if one rashly questions 


3 Ibid., x, 174: see also 76, 134. 


4 To be fair, it should be noted that a number of the potentially more 
interesting decorations made for Pius IV in the Vatican, such as Taddeo 
Zuccaro's, have been lost. 


$ The appearance of Paul {II's lunette is recorded in the album of drawings 
in the Vienna Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Cod. min. 33, fol. 102. 
For discussion of this Vienna codex and its date, ca. 1555, see Davidson, 
1982. 


$ Fabbriche 1521, fol. 5. The May 19 payment for travertine windows of 
the “loggie dove alloggiana il RMO di Frani [?] in Palazzo” was probably 
destined for the same project as that of July 6 (fol. 6v), which specifies 
that the windows are for the “loggia di sopra del palazzo.” See also Fab- 
briche 1520, fol. 16v. 


7 See, for example, Fabbriche 1521, October 31, 1560, fol. 12. 


8 The “libreria nuova” and the rooms next to it are mentioned frequently 
in cerjunction with work on the top floor logge in Fabbriche 1521. The 
pope and his learned architect, Ligorio, thus conformed to Vitruvius’ 
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why he had his coat-of-arms painted over a perfectly good 
one made for Paul III (Fig. 6), the investigation leads to 
endless complications.5 Study of Raphael’s Logge resembles 
that game of dots and lines, played with pencil and paper, 
called “Boxes”: one reckless move and a single square may 
lead — like the bays of the logge — to long corridors, wings, 
courtyards, and mazes of additional squares. As the game 
progresses, it becomes increasingly difficult to make any 
move that does not offer openings to paths without rea- 
sonable terminus. I shall, therefore, not embark on a full 
description of the extensive increments made to the palace 
logge in the reign of Pius IV but instead will attempt to 
provide sufficient account of the work undertaken in this 
area to correct certain long-perpetuated errors concerning 
dates and attributions. 

Pius IV began his efforts to finish the logge, commenced 
a half-century earlier by Julius II, on the fourth level of the 
palace facade, that is, with the uppermost of the three logge 
erected above the heavier ground-floor level. The accounts 
start probably in May of 1560,° but certainly by July of 
that year, and they suggest that, despite the series of Leo 
X imprese established at the centers of the vaults, the inte- 
rior of the top-floor logge had never been properly finished 
and their condition had been allowed to deteriorate. The 
real work of repairing the third logge seems to begin in the 


-autumn of 1560. Payments made in 1560 and 1561 include 


many for “reparazione della Loggia grande pit alta del 
Sacro Palazzo,” for travertine window and door frames, 
tiles, masonry, brickwork, metalwork, and carpentry. In 
addition, rooms were constructed (or perhaps altered) adja- 
cent to the logge, including a new library.* In July of 1561, 
about a year after construction and repairs to the upper- 
most logge had begun, scaffolding was raised for the paint- 
ers.’ Earlier, in May, Giovanni da Udine had ordered some 
minor supplies, presumably in preparation for work on the 
frescoes and stuccoes.” His labors had scarcely started, 
however, when he died, shortly before the middle of 
August.!! Decoration of the third logge proceeded never- 
theless under the direction of Sabaoth Denti, who distrib- 
uted wages to a team numbering at times as many as sixteen 
or seventeen workers. After Sabaoth, too, died, in late Feb- 
ruary or early March, 1563," work still continued on the 


advice that libraries should face east (Vitruvius, On Architecture, trans. 
F. Granger, Loeb Library ed., Cambridge, Mass., 1962, Bk. vi, chap. iv, 
Le 


* Several payments were made, including the first for construction of “lo 
ponte de pittori ... alla loggia grande,” which includes various supplies 
for the scaffolding (July 31, 1561, Fabbriche 1521, fol, 27), On August 31 
(fol. 28), payment was made for woodwork “della loggia grande a canto 
la libreria nuova, per lo ponte de pittori e altri lavori.” Further payments 
follow. 


10 Tesoreria segreta 1299 A, May 29, 1561, fol. 24v. Payment is made for 
“diverse occorrenze picciole in serv.° della loggia dissopra secon’ l'ord® 
di Mr Giovani da Udene.” 

n Tesoreria segreta 1299 A, August 12, 1561, fol. 28. Supplies are paid 
for “Mro lo: da Udeno bo: me.” On August 18 (fol. 28v} payment was 
made for candles for “l’esequie di Mr Giovani da Udene.” 

2 Antonino Bertolotti, Artisti veneti in Roma nei secoli XV. XVI e XVI, 
Venice, 1884, 20. 
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1 Logge of Pius IV, Vatican (photo: Vatican) 


decorations, until at least the summer of 1565. By June of 
1564, stucco, painting, and gilding of the last three vaults 
were finished.® The later efforts may have been devoted 
chiefly to the maps on the walls, which inspired the name 
“logge delle cosmografie,” and to the innumerable inscrip- 
tions, many of them lauding the pope's accomplishments." 

The thirteen vaults of Pius IV's logge are decorated, like 
those of Leo X, with fresco, stucco, and gilding (Fig. 1), 
but the resemblance between the two logge is superficial. 
The most immediately obvious difference is the lack of dec- 
oration along the length of the open east side, which on 
the top floor consists of travertine composite columns 
instead of the densely ornamented piers of Raphael’s Logge 
below. The west wall is devoid of the sculptural and archi- 
tectural vigor of the earlier Logge; even its pilasters are 
interrupted and flattened by the maps and landscapes that 
cover most of the wall surface. The vault designs as well 


B Fabbriche 1521, June 24, 1564, fol. 113v. Payment is made to the paint- 
ers Dante and Orlando parentini and their "compagni" for “compito paga- 
mento del lor lavoro di pittura stucco et doratura fatto all’ ultime tre volte 
della loggia suprema nel Palazzo Apostolico.” 

l In addition to bibliography on Pius IV supplied by Smith (as in note 
1), for material concerning the logge in particular, see: Giovanni Battista 
Armenini, De’ veri precetti della pittura (1587), Hildesheim-New York, 
1971, 181; Filippo Agricola, Relazione dei restauri eseguiti nelle terze logge 





2 Logge of Pius IV, vault of bay 2 (photo: Vatican 


lack the architectonic strength and stylistic consistency of 
Raphael's decorations, and they provide little visual rela- 
tion to the planar maps or to the landscapes of the walls. 
The lack of coherence in planning, which extends to color, 
degree of modeling, and scale, brings out even more lumi- 
nously the contrasting qualities of Raphael’s achievement. 
In their multiplicity of disparate elements, Pius IV's logge 
confuse the viewer, a sensation that only increases when 
one tries to understand the program of the vaults them- 
selves. The painted scenes are limited to two in each bay 
vault, the other two compartments being filled with gro- 
tesques of fresco and stucco and the inscriptions citing the 
pope's achievements (Fig. 2). The subjects of the scenes are 
elaborately allegorical images of eternity, time, the seasons, 
and virtue and sin in the ages of man’s life. Wizhout their 
labels, few if any of these subjects could be recognized, a 
difficulty that recalls Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici’s admo- 
nition to his artists when the decorations for the Villa 
Madama were under discussion. He warned Giovanni da 
Udine and Giulio Romano to avoid subjects so difficult to 
identify that it was necessary to supply explanations “come 
fece quello che scrisse questo è un Cavallo.’ 

Although the decorations of the third logge are almost 
invariably attributed to Giovanni da Udine, it is question- 
able how much responsibility he bore. We cannot be certain 
to what degree the program and designs were his invention 
or how closely these may have been followed after his 


..., Rome, 1842; Bartolomeo Podestà, “Le mappe delle logge,” Rivista 
Europea, vin, Vol. 2, 1877; Jacob Hess, “Le logge di Gregorio XIII,” LIH- 
lustrazione vaticana, vi, 1935, vu, 1936; Florio Banfi. “La Loggia della 
Cosmografia nel Palazzo Vaticano,” L'urbe, xiv, 1951; Roberto Almagia, 
Le pitture geografiche murali della terza loggia ..., Vaticar City, 1955. 
15 Adolfo Venturi, “Pitture nella Villa Madama di Gio. da Udine e Giulio 
Romano,” Archivio storico d'arte, 11, 1889, 158. 


death; little if any of the execution was his.® Many artists 
are named in payments for the frescoes, stuccoes, and gild- 
ing, but most of these men are entirely unknown. Even the 
more familiar ones, such as Etienne Duperac, the French- 
man who worked on the maps, were not and never grew 
to be famous as independent artists, unlike many of 
Raphael's assistants, who, after serving an apprenticeship 
in the lower Logge, became artists of note in cities and 
courts all over Italy. No doubt it is because the artists of 
the third logge were so little known that the decorations 
came to be assigned, without qualification, to Giovanni da 
Udine, famous then as now for his contributions to 
Raphael's logge. 

The nature and extent of those contributions are some- 
times exaggerated, thanks in part to Vasari’s warm friend- 
ship and enthusiasm for Giovanni. Though it is true that 
much of his work has perished, nothing that has survived 
from Giovanni's later career approaches the Logge in qual- 
ity. The best of his work — significantly, the earliest and 
closest to Raphael — namely the lower Vatican logge, the 
Sala dei Pontefici, and the Villa Madama, are splendid dec- 
orative ensembles, but limited compared to Raphael’s 
Logge, and all were undertaken in collaboration with art- 
ists of greater depth and breadth than Giovanni displayed 
in any of his entirely independent commissions. A less 
hyperbolic judgment by Vasari of Giovanni's talents than 
is found in his biography of him may be culled from the 
biography of Perino del Vaga, where Vasari wrote: “E così 
Raffaello fece capo di quell’ opera [the Logge], per gli stuc- 
chi e per le grottesche, Giovanni da Udine, rarissimo ed 
unico in quegli, ma più negli animali e frutti ed altre cose 
minute.” Giovanni was, in sum, an exceptional craftsman 
anc gifted painter of flora and fauna, still life and land- 
scape. But there is no solid evidence, even in Vasari's biog- 
raphy of him, that he possessed the vision, the intellect, 
the design capacities, or the ebullient creative imagination 
that inspired the Logge decorations. Giovanni would have 
been capable of improvising the parts, but not of conceiv- 
ing the whole. 

It was Vasari who launched the myth that Giovanni da 
Udine was entirely responsible for decorating the upper- 
most logge of the palace, a myth that persists to this day. 
He relates that his old friend came from Udine to Florence 


16 The style and scale of the figures in the scenes of the first three bays 
differ markedly from those of the other vaults. Possibly, these six scenes 
reflect Giovanni's designs more closely than the rest. It would be difficult 
to Getermine whether he was himself involved with their execution. 


17 Giorgio Vasari, Le vite de’ più eccellenti pittori, scultori ed architettori, 
ed. G. Milanesi, Florence, 1876-1885, v, 593. 


18 Ibid., vi, 563. Concilii Tridentini Diariorum, ed. S. Merkle, Freiburg 
i/B, 1911, n, 348. 


1° Tesoreria segreta 1299 A, July 8, 1560, fol. 13v ff. offers the earliest 
record that I have found of the payments made to Sabaoth for work in 
a loggia. Reference to the “bella loggia” appears first on October 5 (fol. 
17vi and erratically in later payments. The payments from that date 
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in the hope that Vasari might obtain favor for him at the 
Vatican with the new pope. Vasari introduced him to Duke 
Cosimo I, who took Giovanni to Rome, where he and his 
entourage arrived on November 6, 1560. Vasari’s knowl- 
edge of events after Giovanni left Florence was based on 
hearsay, for he did not himself return to Rome until 1566. 
He continues his narrative with the report that Duke Cos- 
imo did recommend the artist to Pius IV, who employed 
him “a dar perfezione e fine all'ultima loggia, la quale è 
sopra quella, che gli avea gia fatta fare papa Leone: e quella 
finita, gli fece il medesimo papa ritoccare tutta la detta log- 
gia prima. Il che fu errore e cosa poco considerata; per- 
ciochè il ritoccarla a secco le fece perdere tutti que’ colpi 
maestrevoli che erano stati tirati dal pennello di Giovanni 
nell’ eccellenza della sua migliore età, e perdere quelle fres- 
chezza e fierezza che la facea, nel suo primo essere, cosa 
rarissima.” 

The language of this account is ambiguous, and the state- 
ments are partially incorrect and perhaps altogether mis- 
leading. We have seen from the documents that the “ultima 
loggia” was scarcely begun — certainly not “finita” — when 
Giovanni died in August, 1561. Whatever portion of the 
design may be due to Giovanni, the execution of the dec- 
oration was carried out almost entirely by other artists, 
primarily under the direction of Sabaoth Denti, an artist 
evidently unfamiliar to Vasari and totally forgotten today. 
If Vasari gave credit to Giovanni for work that might more 
reasonably be attributed to Sabaoth, at the same time he 
blamed Giovanni for restorations that may instead also 
have been made by Sabaoth. Beginning in July, 1560, 
months before Giovanni arrived in Rome, Sabaoth was paid 
a series of small sums for painting in a loggia. In one pay- 
ment the work is described as “opere ... di rinfrescare la 
loggia,” and the location is thus inadequately identified until 
a payment of October, 1560, when it is described as the 
“bella loggia,” an epithet sometimes used in referring to 
Raphael's Logge, but which can signify the entire logge 
façade or, occasionally, the top floor logge.” It seems likely, 
then, despite the ambiguity of Vasari's “la detta loggia 
prima,”” that one or perhaps both of the two lower logge 
were indeed restored under Pius IV, but before the third 
logge were begun and by Sabaoth Denti, not — so far, at 
least, as the records reveal — by Giovanni da Udine. These 


onward perhaps no longer indicate work in the same logge as the earlier 
payments, which began in July. Not until the following year, July 1, 1561 
(fol. 27), is Sabaoth’s work located specifically in the “loggia dissopra,” 
a date that coincides with the first payment made ~~ at the end of the 
same month — for scaffolding for the painters in the upper logge (see 
note 9). It would appear that prior to July, 1561, Sabaoth was being paid 
for work in one or both of the lower logge. 


2 Writers and translators have assumed “prima” to mean different things: 
either the primo piano logge (e.g., Agostino Taja, Descrizione del Palazzo 
Apostolico Vaticano, Rome, 1750, 130) or more frequently (which is more 
logical in the context of Vasari’s narrative) the aforementioned Logge, that 
of Raphael's “Bible” on the floor beneath the “ultima loggia." 
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restorations, after so many centuries of wear and tear and 
repair, are impossible to identify today. 

In February of 1561, while building construction contin- 
ued in the third logge, the upper portions of the medieval 
tower at the north end of the palace facade were at last 
dismantled. This long-postponed step toward completion 
of the logge is signalled in the accounts by payments for 
“opera di muro che lavorano nella testa della gran loggia 
che riguarda la piazza del giardino segreto.”2 By April, 
1561, the description of repairs and consiruction at the head 
of the loggia grande begin to be amplified by references to 
the “accrescimento” and the “giunta” to the logge, and 
before long, these enlargements are identified in the pay- 
ments as the “principio della nuova loggia”; construction 
of the northeast wing of the logge had commenced.” 

This wing extends eastward at right angles from the pal- 
ace facade and was designed to echo the architectural style 
of the earlier logge, with the three open logge stacked above 
a more robust ground-floor base. From the corner juncture 
between the old and new wings — once occupied by the 
defunct medieval tower“ — nine additional bays extend 
toward the east before reaching the far corner (actually, 
the eleventh bay), which turns the angle to the later east 
wing of the courtyard and the palace of Sixtus V. A plan 
made by Pirro Ligorio around 1560-61 provides some idea 
of the scope of Pius IV's preliminary project for the north- 
east wing.” Unfortunately, this large sheet has been torn 
at a point just beyond indications of a sixth bay for the 
northeast side. We cannot therefore be certain how many 
bays were planned at that stage or whether yet another 
wing enclosing the Cortile di S. Damaso along the east side 
was envisioned at the time. Behind the new northeast arm 
of the logge, on the foundations of an older cordonata 
(which rose from the Belvedere court to the Cortile di S. 
Damaso, then known as the giardino segreto), Pius IV pro- 
vided a spacious stairway to replace the stairs formerly 
enclosed within the demolished medieval corner tower.” 

Neither the account books nor contemporary inscrip- 
tions and descriptions solve the problem of how far this 
new wing of the logge had progressed before Pius IV's death 


2 It does not appear to me that any consistent campaign ever was under- 
taken to cover nudity in the Logge (see Nicole Dacos, Le Logge di Raf- 
faello, Rome, 1977, 4, 142). A few figures may have been veiled in one 
or another touch-up over the centuries, but Pius IV was not noted for 
prurience. In fact, under Sixtus V, Cesare Nebbia was paid to cover “le 
parti vergognose alle figure della loggia delle cosmografie” (Rolf Qued- 
nau, Die Sala di Costantino im Vatikanischen Palast ..., Hildesheim-New 
York, 1979, 930-31). 


2 Fabbriche 1521, February 28, 1561, fol. 18. 


® Fabbriche 1521, April 30, 1561, fol. 20v; May 31, fol. 22v; August 31, 

fol, 28v. In 1564, there were reports that the pope had initiated demolitions 
in the vicinity of the piazza of St. Peter’s to clear space for porticoes to 
encircle it (Pastor, vi, 585, 632). Probably in connection with this project 
designs would also have been prepared for finishing the south end of the 
logge facade, but no traces of such plans have been identified. 


M4 See Davidson, 1979, passim. See also Christoph L. Frommel, “Eine Dar- 
stellung der ‘Loggien’ in Raffaels ‘Disputa’?,” Festschrift für Eduard Trier 
zum 60, Geburtstag, Berlin, 1981, 110ff., for discussion of the drawing 
(Uffizi 287 A) dating from Julius H's reign, which shows the outlines of 
the north tower and a construction stretching eastward from this corner; 


on December 9, 1565. Because the pope’s arms appear in 
the vaults of only the first three bays of the uppermost 
logge, it is often claimed that Pius IV actually built only 
these three bays of the northeast logge, and that the rest 
of the logge were constructed later, under Gregory XIII. 
Though tidy, this theory is unrealistic; it would not be prac- 
tical to erect four vertical stories just three bays wide and 
proceed to decorate them before at least the immediately 
adjacent horizontal construction was in place. While it is 
probable that the pope’s customary efficient scheduling sent 
the artists in to begin their work at one end of the logge 
before the muratori and scarpellini had finished theirs in 
the farther bays, most of the northeast logge must have 
been standing by the end of 1565. Some sections of the 
exterior revetment, including pilasters and balustrades, may 
have been incomplete, and portions of the interior artic- 
ulation — the marble and travertine detailing, the floor tiles 
and vault plaster — no doubt remained unfinished at the 
pope’s death.” 

Decoration of Pius IV’ s northeast logge ny began 
at the top, in the three bays nearest the palace façade (Fig. 
3). Placed at the center of these three vaults are the pope's 
arms, framed by a typically intricate arrangement of min- 
uscule elements, including fresco and stucco. grotesques 
peppered with Medici palle. The fresco stories illustrate the 
fierce Old Testament visions of Ezekiel, which are, as in 
the vault scenes of the adjacent east wing, identified by 
quotations, and again, long inscriptions-refer to the maps 
and subjects on the wall below. These vaults probably were 
designed by Luzio de Luzii, a veteran decorator, who is first 
observed assisting Perino del Vaga in Genoa in the 1530's. 
Toward the end of the decade, Luzio returned to Rome, 
where he garnered important decorating commissions dur- 
ing the reigns of Paul III and Julius I]. He began working 
in the Vatican logge at least as early as 1563, while Sabaoth 
still lived.” How much of the design and execution of the 
logge “delle cosmografie” may be due to Luzio is impossible 
to estimate. His work in the new wing of the logge-is more 
easily recognized. Though the palace accounts seem not to 
refer specifically to decoration-of the three.vaults at the top 
the present study is not thé appropriate place to speculate whether this 


extension on the plan indicates a fortified wall'or an early project for-the 
northeast wing of the logge. 


25 Illustrated in James S. Ackerman, The Cortile del Belvedere, Vatican 
City, 1954, fig. 31. 

2% Fabbriche 1521 notes many payments for this “scala acanto detta Log- 
gia” (e.g., July 31, 1561, fol. 26v). 

7 Immense sums were paid by Pius IV for travertine pilasters and bal- 
usters for the logge, work that was resumed under Gregory XIII. Tesoreria 
segreta 1301, accounts kept for Gregory XII, records frequent payments 
for construction work in the logge. Many of them refer to “le stanze della 
loggia,” the rooms built for Gregory behind (north of) the logge, which 
“da se solo é un grandissimo palazzo” (Pastor, 1x, 835). 

2 A copy of a lost book of Pius IV accounts is in the Biblioteca Valli- 
celliana, Rome, Costantino Corvisieri, Busta I. Among the entries tran- 
scribed are a payment to Luzio on February 2, 1563, and another on June 
7, 1563, for work on the vaults of the logge “al tempo di Sabaoth bo: 
me:.” 





3 Vault of bay 1, northeast logge, fourth level (photo: Vatican) 





4 Luzio de Luzii, study for a vault of the logge. Windsor 
Castle, Royal Library (reproduced by gracious permission of 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II. Copyright reserved) 


2 Windsor 10923. 169 x 171mm. Pen and brown wash over black chalk. 
See Anthony E. Blunt, “Supplements to the ... Italian and French Draw- 
ings,” in E. Schilling, German Drawings ... at Windsor Castle, London- 
New Yerk, 1971, 94, No. 264. 


30 Fabbriche 1521, October 20, 1565, fol. 141: Fabbriche 1520, fol. 252v. 
See Rocolfo Lanciani, Storia degli scavi di Roma, Rome, 1907, 111, 217. 


31 Giustificazioni del Tesoreria, Busta 6, Fasc. 13, fols. 4v, 5, 6. See also 
Antonir o Bertolotti, Artisti modenesi, parmensi e della Lunigiana in Roma 
nei secoli XV, XVI, e XVI, Modena, 1882, 93-94: Quednau (as in note 
21), 543-44. “Stima de certi lavori de stucho fatti da Mro Lucio pitore. 
… Per haver fatto lornamenti de stucho nella volta del cantone alla loggia 
de rafaello sopra la porta chentra nella sala de Costantino con piu par- 
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5 Vault of bay 1, northeast logge, third level (photo: Vatican) 


of the northeast logge, a drawing with Pius IV's arms, at 
Windsor Castle, one of many drawings in that collection 
attributable to Luzio, is clearly a preliminary study for the 
framing elements of one of these logge vaults (Fig. 4). Bota 
the draftsmanship of the drawing and the inorganic assem- 
blage of small motifs within many variously shaped com- 
partments are typical of Luzio’s style, which perfectly suited 
Pius IV's taste. 

On stylistic grounds, the decorative framing portions of 
the three vaults may be attributed to Luzio; the fresco scenes 
are less convincingly his design and execution. But docu- 
ments unequivocably assign to him the decoration of the 
important corner bay vault on the floor below, the bay that 
became the crossroads between Raphael's Logge, the Sala 
di Costantino, the apartments over the Belvedere corridor, 
and the northeast wing of the logge. The commission was 
awarded to Luzio in October, 1565,* and the work was left 
unfinished at Pius IV’s death in December. Judging from 
the description provided by a stima of 1573, the vault 
closely resembled the three decorated for Pius IV on the 
floor above.*! Elements of Luzio’s stucco work may survive 
in the corners of the vault, but Pius IV's arms, which once 
occupied the center, were replaced by a fresco of two angels, 
contained within a frame that bears Gregory XIII’s name 
(Fig. 5). Gregory's arms also were installed above the door 

to the Sala di Costantino. 


timenti dentro cioé uno quadro nel mezzo di detta volta con una arma 
papale dentro con 4 tabernacoli intagliati con figure nelli 4 cantoni di detta 
volta è uno quadro con ornamenti intorno tra luno è laltro tabernaculo 
con li archi sotto fatti à fusaroli e patranostri ogni cosa de tutta robba 
del mastro ...” (fol. 6). The New Testament scenes of the vault are not 
mentioned. It is unclear whether these subjects had been chosen by Pius 
IV or were determined at a later date. Published photographs and ref- 
erences to the logge decorated by Pius IV and Gregory XII are often 
confused with one another and even with Raphael's Logge. This muddle 
is partly caused by the fact that many photographs in the Vatican Archivio 
Fotografico are incorrectly labeled. 
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6 Drawing of the north-end lunette of the Logge. Vienna, 
Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Cod. min. 33, fol. 102 
(photo: Nationalbibliothek) 


One more Pius IV project evidently associated with this 
pivotal corner bay might be mentioned: the plan for what 
could have become a corridor of topographical frescoes 
depicting Italy, the source perhaps for the later Galleria 
delle Carte Geografiche, commissioned by Gregory XIII for 
the western corridor of the Belvedere court. The enterprise 
was launched in November, 1565, barely a month before 
Pius IV's death, and is identified in the accounts as a “des- 
crittione dell'Italia nel corritor nuovo presso la Sala di Cos- 
tantino.” This “new corridor” must be a reference either 
to the northeast logge or to some reconstructed stretch of 
the Belvedere eastern corridor, just across the Belvedere 
court from Gregory XIII’s Galleria of maps in the west cor- 
ridor. The eleven bays of the northeast logge, extending 
from the door of the Costantino to — eventually — the 
Sixtus V east block, seem today to lack sufficient wall sur- 
face for such maps, but possibly Pius IV's design had 
included fewer windows than the logge wing as completed 
by Gregory XIII, which became virtually a palace in itself. 
The Belvedere east corridor might have offered surfaces for 
maps, but only with alterations could it at that time have 
been called “new” or a “corridor.” Perhaps the apartments 
built by Antonio da Sangallo for Paul III, which were 
entered from the corner bay of the logge, had already been 
turned into one long room (a renovation usually attributed 
to Urban VIII), while those added beyond them by Julius 
III may have been scheduled to be incorporated within a 
gallery of Italian topography. But this tempting sequence 
of “Boxes,” along with many similar diversions leading to 
every part of the Vatican palace, must be left to others to 
follow. 

The entire mazy path traveled thus far — through the 
length of the upper logge “delle cosmografie,” around the 
corner to the new northeast logge, down a level to the cor- 
ner bay which forms the hub of so many intersecting routes 
— has returned us finally to Raphael’s Logge. When Paul 
IHI had the north end wall of the Logge, including the lunette 
over the door, painted with his own and the Farnese family 
imprese, he was in effect announcing proudly that the ter- 








7 Lunette at the north end of the Logge (photo: Vatican) 





gt 


8 North end of the Logge (photo: Vatican) 


ritory that lay ahead, beyond this door, had been his 
achievement.*? He had restored, completed, and made 
additions to the famous Bramante corridor that connected 
the palace with the villa of Innocent VIII. Pius IV left the 
Farnese wall decorations and devices flanking the doorway 
intact, but he replaced the Pauline lunette (Fig. 6) with his 
own coat-of-arms, supported by two Amors, or angelini 
(Figs. 7, 8). With this insignia, Pius IV added his own claims 





9 Francisco La Vega, drawing of the north-end lunette of the 
Logge. Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica, Vat. lat. 13751 (photo: 
Biblioteca Vaticana) 


to Paul III's; beyond this same door he had provided a new 
wing of the logge and was at last bringing to perfection 
those plans for the palace logge begun so many years ago 
in the reign of Julius II. 

The Logge lunette probably was executed, therefore, 
toward the end of Pius IV's reign, when that intention 
seemed close to fulfillment. The fresco, the work of an un- 
ident:fied artist, is undistinguished and thickly repainted. 
The rectangular motifs with busy cupids, included at the 
base of the lunette, also were changed from the earlier Pau- 
line cesign of worshippers before altars, and the stucco arc 
on tke wall framing the fresco (the intrados arch survives 
from Leo X's time) has been revised more than once since 
Paul III's day. The Vienna codex view of the lunette may 
not ke wholly reliable (Fig. 6); nevertheless, the system of 
compartments illustrated in the codex does match the pat- 


# Fakbriche 1521, November 3, 1565, fol. 141v. “A Mons.'e di Furli Vti 
dugerto ... per tarne le spese occorrenti per legnami, ferramenti, oro, 
pittura, disegni, et manifature per servigio della descrittione dell’ Italia 
nel corritor nuovo presso la Sala di Costantino.” This description does 
not make clear whether one or more maps were planned, but the sum 
paid probably is not large enough for more than one, or possibly the first 
of a projected series. Pius IV may have been inspired by Julius I's “des- 
crizione d'Italia,” which he commissioned for his own room (B. Felician- 
geli, “Un probabile indizio del nazionalismo di Giulio Il," Arte e storia, 
xxxv, 1916, 225). A map of Italy had also been painted in the fourth bay 
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tern of compartments in the south lunette at the opposite 
end of the Logge, which the existing arrangement does not. 
The lunette over the north end door was again copied in 
the eighteenth century, by Francisco La Vega,** whose 
drawing (Fig. 9) differs from the Vienna codex version of 
the stucco frame, both in the arrangement of compartments 
and in individual stucco motifs. Conceivably, La Vega's 
drawing recorded Pius IV's design. Today the stuccoes 
retain the compartment pattern of the eighteenth-century 
drawing, but the subjects of many of the stucco reliefs differ 
both from the Vienna codex and from the eighteenth-cen- 
tury appearance of the lunette. It would be difficult to guess 
what date to assign to any portion of the stuccoes now 
framing the lunette. 

Pius IV’s contribution to the Logge is interesting, there- 
fore, not because of any aesthetic merits, but because his 
lunette with its coat-of-arms set against a sapphire-blue sky 
is a symbol. Like most symbols, it represents much more 
than meets the eye. The Medici palle, the tiara, the keys, 
the winged Amors, as well as the doorway beneath them, 
lead far beyond Raphael's Logge. 

The Frick Collection 
New York, NY 10021 
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Bronzino’s Allegory of Happiness 


Graham Smith 


Near the end of his vita of Bronzino and immediately after 
a brief reference to the Palazzo Ricasoli decorations of 1565, 
Vasari mentions “un quadretto di piccole figure, che non 
ha pari,” painted “sono pochi mesi” for Francesco de’ Med- 
ici. Commenting upon this passage in 1881, Gaetano Mil- 
anesi suggested that the picture referred to by Vasari might 
be a painting in the Uffizi, executed on copper “a maniera 
di minio,” which he described as representing “allegorica- 
mente la Felicità con molte figure piccole” (Fig. 1).' It is 
now generally accepted that this tiny picture is indeed the 
painting executed by Bronzino for Francesco, presumably 
in 1567. Moreover, Milanesi’s summary identification of its 
subject matter was in a general way quite accurate, as this 
study will endeavour to show. 

In 1928 Arthur McComb dismissed the Allegory of Hap- 
piness as “over-complicated to the point of illegibility, a 
‘literary’ work in the taste of the times, frosty in color, of 
a mineral hardness in the forms. However, seven years 
later Adolfo Venturi discussed the painting in a positive 
fashion in an analysis of remarkable sensitivity. Venturi 
was acutely aware of the considered and formal nature of 
Bronzino's composition, with its compressed, relief-like 
space and abstract, geometrical arrangement of figures, and 
he recognized that this imparted a ceremonial, even hier- 
atic, character and significance to the miniature-like paint- 
ing. In addition, he was fully receptive to the beauty and 
extreme refinement of Bronzino’s execution of the Allegory 
of Happiness? Recently Charles McCorquodale also com- 
mented upon the “precious scale and jewel-like colour” of 
the Allegory of Happiness, and suggested that these qual- 
ities in themselves associated the painting with Francesco 
de’ Medici's “rarified taste” and aristocratic penchant for 
objets de vertu.‘ 


This study was written during a term as a Visiting Member of the Institute 
for Advanced Study at Princeton. I am most grateful to Professors Irving 
Lavin and Harry Woolf for their invitation to attend the Institute for 
Advanced Study. I am also indebted to several colleagues at the Institute 
for ideas and references. In particular, | would like to thank Jan Bia- 
lostacki, Bruce Frier, Jean-Baptiste Giard, and Marilyn Lavin. Egon Ver- 
heyen read an earlier version of my manuscript, and I am grateful to him 
for a number of valuable suggestions. 


' Le vite de’ più eccellenti pittori, scultori ed architettori, scritte da Giorgio 
Vasari, pittore aretino, ed. G. Milanesi, vu, Florence, 1881, 604 and n. 
3. The painting measures 40 x 30cm, and is inscribed BROZ. FAC (see 
Gli Uffizi, catalogo generale, Florence, 1979, 190, P308). A. Emiliani, I! 
Bronzino, Busto Arsizio, 1960, 96, was not convinced that the Allegory 
of Happiness was the painting mentioned by Vasari, but other modern 
Bronzino scholars have accepted Milanesi’s suggestion. L. Berti, Il principe 


The composition of the Allegory of Happiness brings to 
mind, and seems to be abstracted from, High Renaissance 
models such as Raphael's Madonna del Baldacchino or Fra 
Bartolommeo’s Saint Anne and Saint Catherine Altar- 
pieces. However, Bronzino’s figures seem virtual prisoners 
of their shallow space, and the insistent symmetry and 
abstract formality of the composition impart a distinctly 
heraldic quality to the Allegory of Happiness. Two figures 
readily identifiable as Justice and Prudence stand guardian 
over Happiness, like supporters flanking an escutcheon, and 
the laurel wreath, held over the head of Happiness, suggests 
an armorial crest or perhaps even the ducal coronet. In 
addition, in composition, iconography, and motif the Al- 
legory of Happiness recalls several earlier works by Bron- 
zino himself, such as the frescoes in the Chapel of Eleonora, 
the Allegory of Venus and Cupid in London, the Resur- 
rection in the SS. Annunziata, and, closest in time, the al- 
legorical compositions celebrating the marriage of Fran- 
cesco de’ Medici to Joanna of Austria, designed for the 
facade of the Palazzo Ricasoli.’ These allusions to more mon- 
umental works of art lend a visual authority and grandeur 
to the Allegory of Happiness that far exceed the picture's 
actual size. Moreover, the formal sophistication of the 
painting nicely complements its iconographic complexity. 

Several of the characters in the Allegory of Happiness 
have been identified in a general fashion and with varying 
degrees of accuracy by earlier writers. However, no one 
has attempted a detailed iconographic study of the Alle- 
gory of Happiness, although it was suggested recently that 
the concetto underlying the picture derived from an elab- 
orate description of a Trionfo della felicita written by 
Cosimo Bartoli, Vasari's friend and literary adviser, and 
translator into Italian of Leon Battista Alberti’s De re 


dello studiolo, Florence, 1967, 282, dated the painting 1567, as does the 
recent catalogue of the Uffizi, cited above. The Allegory of Happiness 
was included in the Council of Europe exhibition and catalogue, Palazzo 
Vecchio: committenza e collezionismo medicei (Firenze e la Toscana dei 
Medici nell'Europa del Cinquecento), Florence, 1980, Cat. No. 517. 

* A. McComb, Agnolo Bronzino: His Life and Works, Cambridge, Mass., 
1928, 32. McComb’s description echoes that of H. Schulze, Die Werke 
Angelo Bronzinos, Strassburg, 1911, xv: “Eine frostige, unklare Allegorie 
der letzten Jahre.” 

3 A. Venturi, Storia dell'arte italiana, 1x, vi, Milan, 1933, 68. 

* McCorquodale, 149. The Allegory of Happiness is reproduced in color 
as pl. xvi. 


5 Ibid., pls. 51, 52, 104, 105, vi, vu, and xu. 





aedificatoria.° 

The central and principal figure in Bronzino's compo- 
sition is Felicitas, or, more precisely, Felicitas publica.’ She 
is represented with the attributes that she bears on certain 


è See the entry by P. T. Baxter in Giorgio Vasari; Principi, letterati e artisti 
nelle carte di Giorgio Vasari (Casa Vasari, Arezzo), exh. cat. by L. Corti, 
M. D. Davis, C. Davis, anc J. Kliemann, Florence, 1981, Cat. No. 
33, 137-38. Baxter suggests that Bronzino's painting is a simplified version 
of an Allegory of Happiness described in the third book of Cosimo Bar- 
tolis Ragionamenti accademici 





. sopra alcuni luoghi difficili di Dante. 
Con alzune inventioni e significati, Venice, 1567, 48b-54a. Bartoli described 
the four Cardinal Virtues as seated near Felicitas, “con i loro prigioni” 
and described Felicitas herself as “lieta solo nella contemplatione del Fat- 
tore del tutto, per contemplare il quale vedete che alza le sue luci al cielo 
tutta festeggiante, gioconda, con una rica corona in testa, e sopra quello 
per cimiero un sole.” Otherwise. the relationships to Bronzino's picture 
do not seem particularly striking. Also on Bartoli, see C. Davis, “Ben- 
venuto Cellini and the Scuola fiorentina: Notes on Florentine Sculpture 
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1 Bronzino, Allegory of Happiness. 
Florence, Uffizi (photo: Anderson) 


2 Denarius of Julia Mamaea, Felicitas 
Publica. London, British Museum 
(photo: British Museum} 





Roman Imperial coins celebrating Felicitas publica, struck 
for Julia Mamaea, the mother of Alexander Severus (Fig. 
2).5 In addition, she is depicted much as she was described 
in the sixteenth century by Vasari in his Zibaldone,’ by 


around 1550 for the 500th Anniversary of Michelangelo's Birth,” North 
Carolina Museum of Art Bulletin, xin, 1976, 26ff. 


? Bronzino's painting is illustrated and the principal figure is correctly 
identified in the article on Felicitas publica by Volker, fig. 3 and cols. 1158 
and 1168. 

8 See R. A. G. Carson, Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, 
VI. Severus Alexander to Balbinus and Pupienus, London, 1962, Car. 
Nos. 658-666, pl. 22. Bronzino’s Felicitas publica differs from the ancient 
xamples in being presented frontally and in being partially nude. 
° Lo Zibaldone di Giorgio Vasari, ed. A. Del Vita, Rome, 1938, 9: “Felic- 


ita, una donna vestita, con un corno di dovitia nella sinistra. et un cadu- 
ceo di Mercurio nella destra.” 
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Vincenzo Cartari in his Imagini delli dei de gl'antichi, and 
by Cesare Ripa in his Iconologia." Seated on an imposing 
architectural throne, whose armrest is supported by a 
sculptured Atlas or Hercules, Bronzino's Felicitas publica 
supports a cornucopia with her left hand, and with her 
right hand delicately holds aloft a winged caduceus, in a 
manner that reminds one of the Archangel Michael's ges- 
ture in the Chapel of Eleonora or Venus’s in the London 
Allegory. She wears a blue mantle over a pale rose dress, 
which leaves her breasts fully exposed; she has a fragile 
garland of tiny flowers in her hair, and she gazes heav- 
enwards, utterly absorbed in her role as provider of peace 
and plenty. Two winged figures fly above her. On the 
right is Fame, who is shown trumpeting her good news 
abroad, and on the left is Glory, wearing a jeweled head- 
band, who is about to crown Felicitas with a wreath of 
laurel.” 

Bronzino’s Felicitas publica is distinguished from her 
ancient and her Renaissance counterparts by her nudity and 
by the fact that she is accompanied by Cupid, who appears 
to be about to prick her right breast with a golden arrow. 
Cupid's gesture and his rapt expression echo those of Felici- 
tas herself, as if to suggest that his action, which will “kin- 
dle the flame of love,”* should be compared with her gen- 
eration of physical and spiritual happiness. There appears 
to be no precedent, either in antiquity or in the Renais- 
sance, for Cupid’s wounding Felicitas; nor is Cupid rep- 
resented with Felicitas on coins of the Roman Empire. How- 
ever, there is an ancient subject that parallels the episode 
shown by Bronzino. At the beginning of the story of Venus 
and Adonis, in book x of the Metamorphoses, Ovid de- 
scribes how Cupid wounded his mother by “[chancing] un- 
wittingly to graze her breast with a projecting arrow,” and 
a number of sixteenth-century paintings, drawings, and 


10 Cartari, 255-56, with a reference to the coins of Julia Mamaea and a 
woodcut illustration based upon those representations. Cartari identifies 
Felicitas as a daughter of Hercules, and describes her as: “una donna sopra 
un bello seggio, che tiene nella destra il Caduceo, & ha nella sinistra un 
corno di dovitia. Si può dire che quello significhi la virtù, questo le richezze 
come che, ne le virtù da se, ne le richezze per loro medesime possono fare 
qui l‘huome felice.” 


n Ripa, 154-55, also refers to the coins of Julia Mamaea. However, in this 
case Bronzino’s depiction of the goddess seems to have provided the model 
for the woodcut (Fig. 11). It should be mentioned that on Roman Imperial 
coins Felicitas usually is shown standing. The seated type found on the 
coins of Julia Mamaea is rare. According to Ripa, Felicitas was shown 
seated to indicate that she represents “un riposo dell'animo.” For a survey 
of representations of Felicitas publica, see Völker, cols. 1153-1170. 


12 It appears that Bronzino originally painted a larger garland or crown 
on the head of Felicitas. Perhaps he decided that this would render Glory's 
laurel wreath redundant, and focused instead upon the act of crowning 
by silhouetting that crown against the radiance above the goddess. This 
in turn suggests that the event is taking place and that we are witnessing 
the beginning of a new golden age. 


3 In an entry entitled Gloria de’ principi, Ripa, 198, described Glory as 
follows: “Donna bellissima, che habbia cinta la fronte d'un cerchio d’oro 
contesto di diverse gioie di grande stima. I capelli saranno ricciuti, e biondi, 
significando i magnanimi, e gloriosi pensieri, che occupano le menti de’ 
Prencipi, nell'opere de’ 4uali sommamente risplende la gloria loro.” The 
double trumpet is a standard attribute of Fame. In addition to the entries 
in Ripa, 142-44, see the following passage in Pirro Ligorio’s manuscript 


prints illustrate this or some similar episode involving Ve- 
nus and Cupid." It appears, then, that Bronzino intended 
to superimpose allusions to Cupid’s accidental wounding 
of Venus upon the theme of Felicitas publica, perhaps with 
the aim of associating or possibly even equating Venus and 
Felicitas. The contemporary appropriateness in Florence of 
such a fusion will become evident later in this study. 

Justice stands immediately to the right of Felicitas, and 
guards the right boundary of the painting. She is nude 
except for a narrow strip of green drapery; she rests her 
right hand on a magnificent broadsword, and she holds the 
balance in her relaxed left hand. In general, she compares 
closely with the figure of Justice in one of the pendentives 
of the Chapel of Eleonora (Fig. 3).:* However, in the Alle- 
gory of Happiness the scales of Justice rest on a cube-like 
stone base, signifying constancy and stability.” Barely vis- 
ible behind Justice is a fearsome, brutish figure who clutches 
a broken sword, and falls backwards to the right. Presum- 
ably he represents Fury, one of the enemies of Justice and 
here evidently vanquished by her. Finally, Justice tramples 
another opponent underfoot. This creature has a devilish, 
demented appearance, with slanted eyes and wildly dishev- 
eled hair; it clutches what appears to be a monstrous hook 
or twin-clawed grapnel, and has a decapitated serpent lying 
near its right hand. These attributes identify the figure as 
Deceit, another of the natural enemies of Justice. Relaxed 
and effortlessly triumphant over her opponents, Bronzino’s 
vigilant Justice nonetheless has an air of prontezza which 
reminds one of two earlier and more famous guardians of 
Florentine ideals — Donatello’s Saint George and Michel- 
angelo’s David. 

Prudence stands to the left of Felicitas, and forms a pen- 
dant to Justice. She is represented more or less as she was 
to be described by Ripa in his Iconologia,® and, with one 


encyclopaedia of antiquity in Naples: “Quantunque la Fama non sia altra, 
che un nome portato dalle bocche di diversi nell’orecchi degli huomini 
come dice Tertulliano, nondimeno questa anchora fecero Dea, con le ale 
alle spalle et alla testa su un orbo con la palma in mano et la tromba 
doppia nella bocca, overo come alcuni altri hanno fatto che suona due 
trombe” (quoted in G. Smith, The Casino of Pius IV, Princeton, 1977, 
38, n. 32). 


4 In the story of Apollo and Daphne, Ovid distinguishes between two 
types of darts or arrows employed by Cupid (Metamorphoses 1. lines 468- 
475). The first type is of gold with “a sharp, gleaming point,” and “kindles 
the flame of love,” whereas the second type is “blunt and tipped with 
lead, and puts to flight.” I am grateful to Egon Verheyen for this reference. 
15 See W. Keach, “Cupid Disarmed, or Venus Wounded? An Ovidian 
Source for Michelangelo and Bronzino,” Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, x1, 1978, 327-331. 

'© Ripa, 187-89, invariably describes Justice as clothed. Bv depicting her 
nude Bronzino perhaps intended to associate Justice with naked Truth. 
17 Wittkower, 1937/38a, 318, describes the rectangular form as “an old 
symbol of constancy.” 

18 See, for example, the woodcut in Cartari, 208, which is excerpted from 
Federico Zuccaro's Calumny of Apelles (also reproduced as a woodcut in 
Cartari, 338). 

19 Ripa, 228, describes Inganno as follows: “Huomo vestite di giallo, nella 
mano destra tenga molti hami, & nella sinistra un mazzo di fiori, dal quale 
esca un serpe.” 


20 Ibid., 416-19. 





exception, she is shown with the attributes that Bronzino 
gave to her in the Chapel of Eleonora (Fig. 4). A serpent 
encircles her left wrist, and she has two faces, like Janus, 
to enable her to consider both the past and the future before 
arriving at her decisions. Her right face, that of a young 
woman, gazes with rapt intensity at Felicitas, as if to pay 
homage to her, and she presumably looks to the future, 
while her left face, that of an imposing, bearded male fig- 
ure, protects the left boundary of the Allegory of Happi- 
ness. In place of her more usual attribute of a mirror, Bron- 
zino's Prudence carries a ponderous terrestrial globe on 
which Italy is displayed at the center. In Renaissance Flor- 
ence this attribute sometimes was given to Justice to sym- 
bolize her universality, and it seems reasonable to suppose 
that Bronzino transferred it to Prudence to suggest her 
global significance and to indicate her specifically Italian 
domicile. Like Justice, Prudence also effortlessly van- 
quiskes her enemies. To the left of Prudence, at the extreme 
edge of the panel, Blind Envy can be seen fleeing from this 
perfected world in which, almost literally, there is no room 
for her.” Finally, Prudence stands over a captive and sub- 
missive Folly, who is identified unmistakably by his jester's 
cap. anklet of bells, and short cudgel.* 


21 Tervarent, 1, 200. Ibid., 11, 360, does mention an instance in which 
Prudence was depicted with an armillary sphere. 

22 This figure occupies precisely the position in the Allegory of Happiness 
that Jealousy and Envy have in Bronzino’s Allegories of Venus and Cupid, 
in London and Budapest respectively. On the various fashions in which 
Jealousy and Envy were represented in the 16th century, see G. Smith, 
“Jealousy, Pleasure and Pain in Agnolo Bronzino’s Allegory of Venus and 
Cupid,” Pantheon, xxxix, 1981, 250-52. 


23 See E. Tietze-Conrat, Dwarfs and Jesters in Art, London, 1957, 7. 
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3 Bronzino, Jus- 
tice, Florence, 
Palazzo Vecchio, 
Cappella di Eleo- 
nora (photo: 
Gabinetto Foto- 
grafico, Soprin- 
tendenza alle Gal- 
lerie, Florence) 


4 Bronzino, 
Prudence. Flor- 
ence, Palazzo 
Vecchio, Cappella 
di Eleonora 
(photo: Gabinetto 
Fotografico, 
Soprintendenza 
alle Gallerie, 
Florence) 


In front of Justice kneels an entirely nude female figure 
who gazes upwards at Felicitas in counterpoint to Pru- 
dence. She is clearly identified as Occasio or Chance by 
her wheel and by her hair, which blows forward, as if in 
a gale, to form an inviting and accessible forelock.” The 
fact that she has descended from her wheel and offers her 
normally elusive forelock to Felicitas indicates equally 
clearly that she is a tamed or captive Occasio. More spe- 
cifically, she can be identified as Fortuna redux or Fortuna 
buona, a type represented on Roman Imperial coins and 
described by Ripa.* 

A bald, bearded male nude forms a pendant to Occasio- 
Fortuna on the left side of the Allegory of Happiness. He 
kneels before Felicitas like an elderly magus, gazes upwards 
at the goddess, and proffers a celestial sphere sprinkled with 
golden stars and encircled by the zodiac. At the same time, 
he delicately places his left foot upon the contorted body 
of a nude young man, who occupies the area immediately 
below and in front of the throne of Felicitas. Venturi iden- 
tified the old man as Time,” and, although he has neither 
the wings nor the hourglass given to Time by Bronzino in 
the London Allegory, there is some justification for this 
identification. The celestial sphere is a familiar attribute of 


4 On Occasio, see Wittkower, 1937/38b, 173-75, and idem, 1937/38a, 
313-321. Also see Panofsky, 71-72, and nn. 4, 5. 

25 Ripa, 170. On a coin of Marcus Aurelius, Fortune appears seated, hold- 
ing a rudder and cornucopia, with her wheel at rest below her seat (il. 
in A. S. Robertson, Roman Imperial Coins in the Hunter Coin Cabinet, 
University of Glasgow. 1u. Trajan to Commodus, Oxford, 1971, pl. 87, 
No. 75). 


2% Venturi (as in n. 3}, 68. 
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Eternity,” and was associated by analogy with both Occa- 
sio and Fortuna, who frequently were represented balanc- 
ing upon swiftly spinning globes. More specifically, Ripa 
compared the constant changes of Fortune with the per- 
petual movement of the cosmos.” What is evident and of 
considerable significance in the Allegory of Happiness is 
that, like the terrestrial globe held by Prudence, the celestial 
sphere has been arrested, presumably at an opportune 
moment, and is presented to Felicitas, rather in the manner 
that Occasio-Fortuna volunteers her forelock, so that she 
can view the happy configuration of the stars. If the old 
man is Time and the arrested sphere signifies a propitious 
moment or benevolent fate, then the vanquished young 
man most probably is the god Kairos, the Greek equivalent 
of Occasio. In further support of this identification it may 
be suggested that the flat, slightly curved, metallic object 
lightly held by the youth’s right hand may be the razor or 
sharp blade commonly given to Kairos as an attribute to 
signify that he was sharper than the keenest blade.» If this 
identification is correct, then the meaning of the group must 
be that Time has vanquished Kairos and seized opportunity 
or fate to present it to Felicitas.” 

The general meaning of Bronzino's Allegory of Happi- 
ness should now be relatively clear. Both in the civic sense 
commemorated by Roman Imperial coins and in the spiri- 
tual sense described by Ripa, a state of public happiness 
has been realized. Described by Ripa as “un riposo del- 
I’ animo in un bene sommamente conosciuto, & desiderato, 
& desiderabile,” Felicitas publica is enthroned, bearing the 
symbols of the elements essential to her state — “la virtù” 
and “la richezza” — and thereby illustrating that “felici sono 
tra di noi coloro, che hanno tanti beni temporali, che pos- 
sono provedere alle necessita del corpo, & tanto virtuosi, 
che possono alleggerir quelle dell'anima.” Finally, the gar- 
land of tiny flowers that she wears in her hair is a symbol 
of gaiety, “dalla quale il felice stato non si divide giamai.”®? 
Cupid is present presumably to remind us that love is at 
once a characteristic and a necessary constituent of a truly 
happy state of existence, and may also be intended to imply 
that this Felicitas publica is both an exalted and an eternal 
one.* Further, it is evident that we are to understand that 
the achievement and continuation of this ideal state are 


7 See Ripa, 141; also see Tervarent, 11, 361, where the sphere is discussed 
as a symbol of the universe or of things universal. 

8 Wittkower, 1937/38b, 174, and Panofsky, 72, n. 5. 

# According to Ripa, 169: “Il globo celeste dimostra, si come egli è in 
continuo moto, cosi la fortuna sempre si muove, e muta faccia a ciascuno 
hor'inalza[nido, & hor'abbassa(n]do, e perche pare che ella sia la dispen- 
satrice delle richezze, & delli beni di questo mondo.” 

*° Wittkower, 1937/38b, 174, and Panofsky, 72, n. 5. According to Ripa, 
366, Occasio holds a razor “perche deve essere subito à troncare ogni sorte 
d'impedimento.” 

31 There is some support for the idea of Time triumphant over Chance in 
Wittkower, 1937/38a, 313-16. 


32 Ripa, 154. 


3 Ibid., Felicità eterna is described as a “giovane ignuda con le treccie 
d'oro, coronata di lauro sia bella, & risplendente, sedere sopra il cielo 
stellato, tenendo una palma nella sinistra mano, & nella destra una fiamma 


owed in large part to the vigilance of Justice and Prudence, 
who have effectively subdued the forces inimical to public 
happiness — Envy, Folly, Deceit, and Fury — and guard 
against their resurgence. Finally, the arbitrary forces of 
Chance and Fortune, which normally govern man’s earthly 
existence, have been subdued by Time and domesticated 
by Felicitas. Time has vanquished Kairos, and guarantees 
the perpetuation of this opportune moment by arresting the 
motion of the stars themselves: and Occasio has surren- 
dered voluntarily to become both a subject and an assistant 
at the court of Felicitas. One might say that Fortune is twice- 
tamed in Bronzino’s Allegory of Happiness.” 

That the geographical setting of this earthly paradise is 
Italy is evident from the position of the terrestrial globe 
held by Prudence, and, taking into consideration the iden- 
tities of the painter and the patron of the picture, it is rea- 
sonable to pinpoint the locale more precisely as Tuscany 
or, more precisely still, as Florence herself. In that case, a 
more accurate and more informative title for Bronzino's 
painting than the present Allegory of Happiness might be 
Felicitas publica florentiae or Felicitas publica florentina. 
The meaning of the allegory is still more particular, how- 
ever, since several elements in the picture seem to advertise 
and celebrate Cosimo I de’ Medici’s role in creating and 
guaranteeing this condition of public well-being in Flor- 
ence. The key to this level of interpretation once more lies 
with the figure of Prudence. In fact, the severe, bearded 
male with slightly protuberant eyes, who forms one of the 
faces of Prudence, bears a striking resemblance to Cosimo 
as he appeared in his maturity (Fig. 5), and evidently was 
intended to be an idealized portrait of him. Since all the 
principal figures in the painting and many of the secondary 
details can be associated with Cosimo, the Allegory of Hap- 
piness can be described with considerable accuracy as an 
allegory of Cosimo I de Medici's statesmanship. 

The idea that a state of public happiness and general well- 
being was achieved in Florence under Cosimo’s rule was 
one that Cosimo himself liked to promote, and the figures 
surrounding Felicitas publica in Bronzino's painting in fact 
constitute a constellation of personifications, virtues, 
devices, and conceits favored by the Medici duke. A good 
indication of this is provided by Vasari's programme for 


di fuoco, alzando gl'occhi in alto, con segni d’allegrezza.” (For an example 
of Felicitas aeterna corresponding to Ripa's description, see Völker, fig. 
9, col. 1160.) Cupid’s sex disqualifies him as a candidate for Felicitas 
aeterna, although his youth, nudity, golden hair, and upward gaze suggest 
that he has something in common with her. Also, in the Preparation of 
the Marriage Bed by Venus. Cupid. Juno, and the Graces (ill. in 
McCorquodale, pl. 105), Bronzino did depict Cupid twirling two arrows 
in such a way that the tips of the arrows burst into flame — literally 
kindling love. Moreover, in the Allegory of Happiness Cupid stands in 
close proximity to the “cielo stellato” borne by Time. All things consid- 
ered, it seems reasonable to believe that the presence of Cupid was intended 
to suggest the existence of a state of extraordinary and perhaps eternal 
happiness. 

# For the idea of a submissive or subjugated Fortune, see Wittkower, 
1937/38a, passim. 

35 See K. Langedijk, The Portraits of the Medici, 15th-18th Centuries, 
Florence, 1980, Cat. No. 27.36. 





5 Werkshop of Bronzino, Cosimo | de’ Medici at Forty. Turin, 
Galleria Sabauda (photo: Alinari) 





6 Vasari, Cosimo I de’ Medici Planning His Campaign against 
Siena. Florence, Palazzo Vecchio, Salone dei Cinquecento 
(photo: Gabinetto Fotografico, Soprintendenza alle Gallerie, 
Florer.ce} 


3 Quoted from Del Vita (as in n. 9), 11-13. 


` Vasari identified the personification in his painting in the Ragionamenti, 
adding that “dalle quali virtù in particolare fu sempre accompagnato il 
duca Cosimo” (/ ragionamenti e le lettere edite e inedite di Giorgio Vasari, 
pittore aretino, ed. G. Milanesi, vui, Florence, 1882, 216-17). The por- 
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7 Salviati, Prud- 
ence Seizing For- 
tune. Florence, 
Palazzo Vecchio, 
Sala dell Udienza 
(photo: Brogi) 


the camera ducale in the Palazzo Vecchio, which contains 
a figure of Justice, “perchè il D[uca] è giustissimo,” a Glory, 
“sapendo quanto sua Eccellentia sia desiderosa di gloria,” 
an Occasio, “perchè S. E. ha saputo pigliar in occasione et 
uscire de travagli,” and a Felicitas, "perchè il S, Duca e 
felicissimo.” ® 

In fact, these and similar virtues and personifications 
were depicted and celebrated in a wide variety of media 
throughout Cosimo’s period of government. As has been 
seen, Bronzino painted Justice and Prudence in the pen- 
dentives of the Chapel of Eleonora shortly after the Medici 
took possession of the Palazzo Vecchio. And two decades 
later, Vasari portrayed Prudence as Cosimo’s principal 
counselor in his Cosimo I Planning His Campaign Against 
Siena in the Salone dei Cinquecento (Fig. 6). Similarly, 
Francesco Salviati depicted an Occasio-Fortuna gently 
seized and tamed by Prudence in the Sala dell’ Udienza in 
the Palazzo Vecchio (Fig. 7), and this conceit of a passive 


trayal of Cosimo as a scholar in his study is similar to that of Caesar in 
Vasaris Caesar Writing His Commentaries in the Quarter of Leo X Gil, 
in A. Cecchi, “Qualche contributo al corpus grafico del Vasari e del suo 
ambiente,” in H Vasari, storiografo e artista | Atti del Congresso Inter- 
nazionale nel IV Centenario della Morte, Arezzo-Florence, 1974], Flor- 
ence, n.d., fig. 35). 
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Fortune recurs in several other contexts associated with 
Cosimo." Perhaps the most telling conjunction of two 
abstractions also represented in Bronzino’s Allegory of 
Happiness is to be found in Paolo Giovio’s Sentiose Imprese 
of 1562, in which Cosimo himself identified Prudence and 
Fate as the principal constituents upon which a ruler’s con- 
tinued success depends.” 

Particular details in the painting also connect the Alle- 
gory of Happiness with Cosimo I. For example, while the 
stone cube was a general symbol of constancy, it also was 
associated specifically with Cosimo to suggest the stability 
provided by his government and patronage. In a medallion 
designed for the Florentine apparato of 1565 and intended 
to indicate the interdependence of architecture, painting, 
and sculpture, Vincenzo Borghini depicted the Three Graces 
“fondate sopra la pietra salda del D. Cosimo.” Similarly, 
if the figure sculptured on the throne of Felicitas publica is 
indeed Hercules, then this detail introduces other, multiple 
allusions to Cosimo, to Florence, and to Felicitas herself. 
The legendary associations of Hercules with the origins of 
Florence and Cosimo's self-identification with the mytho- 
logical hero are well known." However, the relationships 
between Felicitas and Hercules and the cornucopia may be 
less obvious. In the Imagini Cartari identified Felicitas as 
the daughter of Hercules, and the goddess’s horn of plenty 
also derives ultimately from Hercules. Ovid tells us in the 
Metamorphoses (ix. lines 80-88) that the cornucopia was 
the horn broken off by Hercules in his great fight with the 
River Achelous, who had transformed himself into a bull. 
In the Fasti (v. lines 111-128), Ovid gave a different account 
of the origins of the cornucopia, but that version also links 
it nicely with the imagery of Cosimo. According to the 
second legend, the cornucopia was the horn of the she-goat, 
owned by the naiad Amalthea, that nursed Jupiter during 
his infancy on Mount Ida, and subsequently was honored 
by him by being transformed into the constellation of 
Capricorn. It is well known that Cosimo adopted the sign 
of Capricorn as his personal device as part of his larger 
programme of identification with Octavianus Augustus. It 
appears on the reverse of a medal struck in 1539 or 1540; 
it is painted by Salviati above the figures of Occasio-For- 
tuna and Prudence in the Sala dell’ Udienza (Fig. 7); it is 


38 Vasari depicted a tamed Fortune in his frontispiece to Bartoli’s trans- 
lation of Alberti, published by Torrentino with a dedication to Cosimo 
I (illustrated with Vasari’s preparatory study in Corti, Davis, Davis, and 
Kliemann [as in n. 6], Cat. No. 47 a-f, 149-150). Another submissive 
Fortune appears in the Salone Grande at the Medici Villa of Poggio a 
Caiano (ill. in H. Acton, Great Houses of Italy: The Tuscan Villas, New 
York, 1973, pl. 1). 

# Illustrated in K. Forster, “Metaphors of Rule: Political Ideology and 
History in the Portraits of Cosimo I de’ Medici,” Mitteilungen des Kunst- 
historischen Institutes in Florenz, xv, 1971, fig. 28 on p. 90. In the Dialogo 
dell'imprese militari et amorose, Lyon, 1574, 58, Giovio substituted Virtue 
for Prudence, and explained the motto FIDEM FATI VIRTVTE 
SEQVEMVR as signifying: “Io farò con propria virtù forza di conseguire 
quel, che mi promette I‘horoscopo.” 

40 R. A. Scorza, “Vincenzo Borghini and invenzione: The Florentine 
apparato of 1565," Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, x.iv, 
1981, 60, n. 29, and pl. 4. 


the principal element in the impresa, mentioned above, 
included in Giovio’s Sentiose Imprese, and it featured 
prominently in the decorations at S. Lorenzo for Cosimo’s 
funeral in 1574.# 

In addition to the portrait head of Prudence, the left side 
of the Allegory of Happiness contains several other details 
that bring to mind the Medici and Cosimo I in particular. 
Almost inevitably, the twin globes suggest Medici palle, 
especially since a similarly focused terrestrial sphere was 
painted by Bronzino in the Chapel of Eleonora only two. 
or three years earlier.“ Also, the Medici palle themselves 
sometimes were interpreted as symbolizing the harmony 
and movement of the celestial spheres.“ Extending this 
analogy, it seems reasonable to suppose that Bronzino 
intended to play upon the similarity of Cosimo’s name to 
the word cosmos {cosmo in Italian). Bronzino's juxta- 
position of the celestial and terrestrial spheres in close prox- | 
imity to the portrait of Cosimo provides visual support for 
this idea. Moreover, Vasari made a direct connection 
between the “corpo cosmo, che così è nominato dalli astrol- 
ogi il mondo” and “il nome del duca nostro.signore,” and 
painted a similar conjunction of heaven and earth on the 
ceiling of the Sala degli Elementi in the Palazzo Vecchio 
(Fig. 8). 

Fortunately, Vasari himself explained the complex icon- 
ography of this painting in his Ragionamenti. The principal 
subject of the picture is the castration of Caelus by Saturn, 
but it is the huge still life, which occupies most of the center 
of the composition, that is of special relevance to Bronzino’s 
painting. Below a gigantic crown Vasari depicted a mon- 
strous heavenly sphere with an encircling band on which 
appear the signs of the zodiac. Beside this large sphere is 
a much smaller globe representing the earth. At one point 
in the first ragionamento, in which Vasari explains the 
meaning of the Sala degli Elementi, Francesco de’ Medici 
observes that Saturn touches the zodiac at the sign of Cap- 
ricorn, and conveniently asks Vasari to explain the signif- 
icance of this detail. Vasari’s reply is of the utmost signif- 
icance for an understanding of Bronzino’s Allegory of 
Happiness: 


Quello, come sa Vostra Eccellenza, e un corpo cosmo, 


41 See L. D. Ettlinger, “Hercules Florentinus,” Mitteilungen des Kunsthis- 
torischen Institutes in Florenz, xv, 1972, 119-142; Forster (as in n. 39), 
72-90; and P. W. Richelson, Studies in the Personal Imagery of Cosimo 
I de’ Medici, Duke of Florence, New York, 1978, 79-106. 


42 The medal is illustrated in Forster (as in n. 39), fig. 20b on p. 86. On 
the funeral of Cosimo, see E. Borsook! “Art and Politics at the Medici 
Court, 1: The Funeral of Cosimo I de’ Medici,” Mitteilungen des Kunst- 
historischen Institutes in Florenz, xu, 1965/66, 31-54, anc 45, n. 76, in 
particular. * 

2 Ill, in McCorquodale, pl. 46. 

#4 M. Fagiolo and M. L. Madonna, “La Casina di Pio IV in Vaticano: 
Pirro Ligorio e l'architettura come geroglifico,” Storia dell'arte, xv/xv1, 
1972, 277-280. Also see H. M. von Erffa, “Meditationen über die Palla 
Medicea,” in Festschrift Ulrich Middeldorf, ed. A. Kosegarten and P. Tig- 
ler, 1, Berlin, 1968, 392-401. 


45 ] am indebted to Marilyn Lavin for this suggestion. 





che così è nominato dalli astrologi il mondo, che è dritto 
il nome del duca nostro signore, che è fatto patrone di 
questo Stato; e Saturno, suo pianeta, tocca il Capricorno 
ascendente suo, e mediante i loro aspetti fanno luce 
benigna alla palla della terra, e particolarmente alla Tos- 
cana, e, come capo della Toscara, a Firenze, oggi per sua 
Eccellenza con tanta iustizia e governo retta.*° 


Assuming that Capricorn is also in the ascendant on the 
celestial sphere held by Time in the Allegory of Happiness, 
it can be concluded that it has a similarly beneficial effect 
upon the nearby “palla della terra,” and particüiarly upon 
Tuscany and its capital.” 

While the themes developed by Bronzino in the Allegory 
of Happiness would have been relevant at almost any point 
after Cosimo had properly established his rule, they had a 
particular appropriateness and currency at or about the 
time that the painting was executed. For example, in the 
letter to Cosimo in which he described his ideas for the 
decorations to celebrate the arrival in Florence of Francesco 
de’ Medici's bride, Joanna of Austria, Vincenzo Borghini 
emphasized his duke’s “prudentissimo e sapientissimo giu- 
dizio,” and frequently referred to his “felicissimo stato.” 
In fact, on several occasions Borghini’s explanations of his 
proposals for the apparato of 1565 might serve as com- 
mentaries upon the Allegory of Happiness. For example, 
at Ognissanti Borghini proposed erecting an obelisk or a 
pyramid, “con una palla in cima, e sopra una statua come 
d'Éteraità o di Felicità o di Gloria,” with an inscription indi- 
cating that it was dedicated to the “perpetua, e stabile felic- 
ita e gloria della casa de’ Medici.” For Piazza S. Michele 
Borghini suggested a painting of Fury, as described by 
Virgil: 


Et intenderei per una furia, et per quel gruppo delle dis- 
cordie, sdegni, parzialita, ingiurie, ruberie, violenze, 
rapine, che rovinano i popoli, dove non è buon governo 
o freno di giustizia; il quale furore per gran grazia di Dio 


46 Vasari (as in n. 37), 19-23. As C. Davis demonstrates, a letter from 
Cosimo Bartoli provided Vasari with his programme (‘The Pitfalls of 
Iconology. or How It Was that Saturn Gelt His Father,” Studies in Icon- 
ography, 1v, 1978, 79-90). 


47 For a similar juxtaposition of the earth and the celestial sphere, in which 
the Medici palla is specifically identified as the earth, see the emblem 
discussed by Von Erffa (as in n. 44), 394-395, pl. cixxv, 4. 
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8 Vasari, The Castration of Caelus. 
Florence, Palazzo Vecchio, Sala degli 
Elementi (photo: Alinari) 


e per la prudenza e giustizia de’ nostri signori, è abbat- 
tuto, prostrato e confitto in terra da non se poter rilevare 
in eterno.* 


Two thirds of the way through this letter, Borghini pauses 
in his account of the decorations to sum up: “Infino a qui 
si è soddisfatto a quella parte che riguarda alla pubblica 
letizia, e soddisfazione e contento, ed a quello che si ricerca 
per esprimere i comodi e i piaceri e gloria di queste nozze.” 
He then continues almost immediately: 


Resta l'ultima parte, ch’ é il fine e la principale intenzione 
di tutta la festa, ch’ è tale. Che mediante la prudenza o, 
per dir più propriamente, sapienza dell'illustrissimo sig. 
nostro duca, e col suo giustissimo e clementissimo gov- 
erno, et ultimamente con queste nozze egli abbia stabilito 
per sè e per la sua casa, e pel dominio, uno stato tran- 
quillo, quieto, sicuro, e ... beato; e che il suo fedele et 
affezionata popolo lo conosca e lo giudichi e lo celebri 
per tale, e così ne ringrazi Dio, e ne lodi et esalti il suo 
signore.“ 


With certain modifications and some additions, this para- 
graph could also stand as an explication of Bronzino's Alle- 
gory of Happiness. 

It remains now to consider the reasons for Cupid's par- 
ticipation in the Allegory of Happiness and to speculate 
upon the occasion that prompted Francesco de’ Medici to 
commission this highly polished “quadretto di piccole fig- 
ure” from Bronzino. As it turns out, it seems likely that 
the answers to the two questions are closely related and 
even overlap in many respects. 

As was suggested earlier in this study, Cupid's presence 
in the Allegory of Happiness and particularly his tender 
but dangerous gesture connect Felicitas publica with Venus, 
and suggest the imminence or onset of love. In fact, Felici- 
tas and Venus were associated in antiquity, and occasion- 
ally Felicitas acquired a particular and sometimes overtly 


48 The letter is printed in G. G. Bottari and S. Ticozzi, Raccolta di lettere 
suila pittura, scultura ed architettura scritte da’ più celebri personaggi dei 
secoli XV, XVI e XVII, 1, Milan, 1822, vi, 125-204. 


+ Ibid., 152. 
5 fbid., 167. 
5i Ibid., 170-171. 
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erotic meaning, signifying happiness or simply luck in mat- 
ters relating to love.” In this connection, it is interesting 
that certain Roman Imperial coins bearing the legend Venus 
Felix are iconographically similar to Bronzino’s pairing of 
Felicitas publica and Cupid. For example, on the reverses 
of several coins minted for Julia Mamaea, Venus is depicted 
enthroned and holding Cupid in her right hand, rather as 
if he were the palladium (Fig. 9).* Still more closely related 
to the Allegory of Happiness are reverses showing Fecun- 
ditas in which the goddess is depicted seated on a throne, 
bearing a cornucopia, and extending her hand to a child 
who stands before her (Fig. 10).** In addition to providing 
antique prototypes for Bronzino's pairing of Felicitas pub- 
lica with Cupid, these reverses suggest another level of 
meaning for the Allegory of Happiness. By including Cupid 
and representing him as Felicitas’ acolyte, Bronzino in a 
sense fused Felicitas publica, Venus felix, and Fecunditas, 
and invested his picture with something of the character of 
an epithalamium, in addition to giving it all the broadly 
civic connotations discussed already. This being the case, 
it seems reasonable to conclude that the Allegory of Hap- 
piness was commissioned in conjunction with the marriage 
of Francesco de’ Medici and Joanna of Austria in 1565. Per- 
haps it was intended to be a private and precious memento 
of the grand public decorations executed to celebrate the 
event, among them being Bronzino’s own allegorical com- 
positions for the façade of the Palazzo Ricasoli." 

The juxtaposition and interweaving of the civic and the 
sensual, the erotic and exalted that have been seen in Bron- 
zino's Allegory of Happiness are entirely consistent with 
the character of the apparato of 1565. That these two facets 
of the celebrations were intended to be complementary was 
made clear by Borghini himself in his letter to Cosimo when 
he described the various feste as forming, on the one hand, 
“un dimostramento ed espressione dell’allegrezza e con- 
tento pubblico, accompagnato con onorare e celebrare i 
loro principi, così dalla parte dello sposo, come della sposa” 
and, on the other, “una dichiarazione della speranza pub- 
blica, dei comodi, onori, gloria e felicità ch'abbia a pro- 
cedere da quelle coniunzioni.”* Perhaps this passage can 
serve as a final commentary upon Bronzino’s Allegory of 
Happiness. A visual expression of “allegrezza e contento 
pubblico,” the painting is at once commemorative and pro- 
spective. In a sense like Prudence, it looks back to the 
achievement of this “felicissimo stato” through Cosimo's 
virtue, prudence, and good fortune, and looks forward to 
its continuation and perpetuation under Francesco and 
Joanna. In a moment Cupid will transform Felicitas publica 
with love, suggesting that a still more exalted state of hap- 
piness will be born of this union. 

The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109 


52 See Paulys Realencyclopädie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, ed. 
G. Wissowa, vi, 2, Stuttgart, 1909, s.v. “Felicitas,” cols. 2163-66. 


53 Carson (as in n. 8), 133, pl. 7, 197 and 202, and A. S. Robertson, Roman 
Imperial Coins in the Hunter Coin Cabinet, University of Glasgow, 11. 
Pertinax to Aemilian, Oxford, 1977, 166, pl. 50, 26-30. 


34 Ibid., 131, pl. 40, J.M. 17. 


9 Sestertius of 
Julia Mamaea, 
Venus Felix. Glas- 
gow, University 
of Glasgow, 
Hunter Coin Cab- 
inet (photo: Hun- 
terian Museum) 





10 Sestertius of 
Julia Mamaea, 
Fecunditas. Glas- 
gow, University 
of Glasgow, 
Hunter Coin Cab- 
inet (photo: Hun- 
terian Museum) 
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11 Felicitas Pub- 
lica, from Ripa, 
Iconologia, 155 





$ On Bronzino’s allegories for the Palazzo Ricasoli, see E. Pillsbury, “The 
Temporary Facade on the Palazzo Ricasoli: Borghini, Vasari and Bron- 
zino,” National Gallery of Art. Report and Studies in the History of Art 
1969, Washington, D.C., 1970, 75-83, and Scorza (as in n. 40), 70-72. 


5 Bottari and Ticozzi {as in n. 48), 129-130. 
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Vasari's Vision of the History of Painting: Frescoes in the Casa 


Vasari, Florence 


Frearika H. Jacobs 


In the most recent study of Giorgio Vasari’s frescoes for 
the Casa Vasari, Florence, ca. 1569-1573 (Figs. 1 and 2), 
Alessandro Cecchi noted Walter Bombe’s earlier lament that 
Vasari's Florentine residence has received little attention.’ 
Despite the addition to the literature of several studies on 


Vasari in general? and one on the Casa Vasari specifically,* 
Bombe's observation still holds true. Identification of the 
frescoes in the Sala delle Arti as Models Approaching the 
Artist's Studio and Apelles Painting Diana (Fig. 3), Apelles 
and the Cobbler (Fig. 4) and The Origin of Pittura (Fig. 5) 
has been known since the 1677 publication of Cinelli's 
expanded edition of Bocchi’s La bellezze della città di Fior- 
enza.’ But if questions concerning iconographical identities 


A version of this paper was delivered at the annual CAA meeting in 
Philadelphia in 1983. My thanks to the American Philosophical Society 
for their support of this project and to Paul Barolsky for his criticism and 
suggestions. 

! Walter Bombe, “Giorgio Vasaris Hauser in Florenz und Arezzo,” Bel- 
vedere, xi-xii, 1928, 55-59. Corti, et al., 37-47. 


? Svetlana L. Alpers, “Ekphrasis and Aesthetic Attitudes in Vasari’s Lives,” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxin, 1960, 190-215: 
Catherine Monbeig-Goguel, Vasari et son temps, Paris, 1972; W. Kemp, 
“Disegno: Beiträge zur Geschichte des Begriffes zwischen 1547 und 1607,” 
Marburger Jahrbuch für Kunstwissenschaft, xix, 1974, 219-240; I] Vasari 
storicgrafo e artista (Atti del Congresso Internazionale nel IV Centenario 
della Morte), Florence, 1974; T.S.R. Boase, Giorgio Vasari: The Man and 
the Book, Princeton, 1979; Nikia S. C. Leopold, “Artists’ Homes in Six- 
teenth Century Italy,” Ph.D. diss., The Johns Hopkins University, 1980, 
158-132; M. J. Liebman, “Giorgio Vasari on Relief,” Acta Historiae Ar- 
tium, xxvit, 1981, 281-86; Corti, et al., and Matthias Winner, ‘Poussins 
Selbs:bildnis im Louvre als kunsttheoretische Allegorie,” Römisches Jahr- 
buch fiir Kunstgeschichte, xx, 1983, 417-448. 


> Detlef Heikamp. “A Florence la maison de Vasari.” L'Oeil, cxxxvii, 1966, 
2-9, 42. 
TE Eocchi, La bellezze della città di Fiorenza, 2nd ed., Florence, 1677, 
305-C7: 


[Nella] casa del Cavalier Vasari sono ancora molte pitture: la sala è 
tutta dipinta a fresco da Giorgio, nella quale tutta la Storia d' Apelle 
si rappresenta: nella prima parete a mano manca, è quando impara a 
disegnare dalla propria ombra volgendo la schiena al lume; nell’ altra 


do not pose a problem, their implications for our view of 
Vasari, the painter, writer, and academician, do require 
consideration. 

No similar decorative scheme appears in the home of 
other artists until Peter Paul Rubens frescoed the façade of 
his house in Antwerp in 1618-1621; and although Filarete 
suggests the honoring of classical artists as an appropriate 
theme for the house of the architect in his ideal city of Sfor- 
zinda, artists did not follow his advice. In those instances 
in which an artist's decorative program for his home is 
known, the concern appears to be a commendation of a 
patron,’ a bravura display of style,’ or an allegorical apo- 
theosis.° Single representations of classical painters are few, 


a man destra ov’ è L'esposizione al pubblico di sua opera. quando orig- 
liando Apelle, il Calzolaio la scarpa gli censura; nella terza vi è l'in- 
troduzione alla stanza del disegno, ove la mediatrice le donne piu belle 
per star al naturale conduce, e neil’ altra parte quando scegliendo da 
ciascuna la parte più bella, forma l'effigie di Diana; nel fregio son dipinti 
tutti 1 pittori suoi contemporanei. ... 


Also see F Fantozzi, Nuova guida ovvero descrizione storico artistico- 
critica della città e contorni di Firenze, Florence, 1842, 277, n. 36. 
* Elizabeth McGrath, “The Painted Decoration of Rubens's House,” Jour- 
nal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, .x1v, 1982, 229-247, 


° Filarete, Trattato di architettura, ed. John R. Spencer, New Haven, 1065. 
11, fol. 9r. 


* Giulio Romano's house has a stucco relief of Mercury, his patron, on 
the facade. The interior appears to illustrate allegorically the benefits of 
Roman civilization. K. W. Forster and R. J, Tuttle, “The Casa Pippi: Giu- 
lio Romano's House in Mantua,” Architectura, 111, 1973, 104-30. 


ë The façade of Lelio Orsi’s house is a bravura display of perspective and 
contrapposto. R. Salvini and A. M. Chiodi, Mostra di Lelio Orsi, Reggio 
Emilia. 1950, Nos. 14-15, 112-15, and Jacob Bean, Italian Drawings in the 
Art Museum, Princeton University, Princeton, N.].. 1966, No. 10, 20-21, 
fig. 10. 


? Werner Körte, Der Palazzo Zuccari in Rom, Leipzig, 1935. Kristine 
Herrmann-Fiore, “Die Fresken Federico Zuccaris in seinem römischen 
Künstlerhaus,” Römisches Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte, xvin, 1979, 35- 
112. Kristina Herrmann-Fiore, “Disegno and Giuditio, Allegorical Draw- 
ings by Federico Zuccaro and Cherubino Alberti,” Master Drawings, xx, 
1982, 247-256. 
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1 Sala delle Arti. Florence, Casa Vasari (photo: Stefano Giraldi 
Fotografo) 


s 
gar? 





2 Sala delle Arti. Florence, Casa Vasari (from L'Oeil, cxxxvii, 
1966, 5 fig. 5) 


and Vasari's systematic portrayal of the ancients in both 
the Sala del Trionfo della Virtü in the Casa Vasari, Arezzo 
(1548) and, later, in the Sala delle Arti in Florence seems 


10 For a discussion of the iconography of the Casa Vasari, Arezzo, see 
Vasari, vit, 685-86; Liana de Girolami Cheney, ‘The Paintings of the Casa 
Vasari [Arezzo]," Ph.D. diss., Boston University, 1978, and Corti et al., 
21-47. 

As an example | cite Vasari's account of an episode concerning the Fer- 
rarese painter Bernazzaro who rendered a basket of strawberries so real- 
istically that peacocks pecked at the fresco. This, like similar stories about 
Francesco Meroni and Bramantino, is an obvious retelling of Pliny’s tale 
about Zeuxis’ painting of grapes (Pliny xxxv. 65-66). Vasari, v, 102, 303- 
04, and 11, 493. Also see my discussion of Apelles and the Cobbler, 412. 


12 Vasari, 1906. 11, 94 and 103. 





to be unique in the cinquecento."f 

The paucity of images honoring the classical heritage of 
painting does not, however, extend to the literature of art. 
Explicit references to Apelles, Zeuxis, Polygnotus, and oth- 
ers appear with regularity, and thinly veiled allusions to 
Renaissance artists working in the manner of their exalted 
forebears are abundant.” Vasari's Vite is replete with such 
allusions. He draws parallels between the past and the pres- 
ent with the acumen of a historian. “The true spirit of a 
history,” he says, “teaches men how to live and renders 
them prudent.” Thus, he contends that “the methods and 
styles” of other artists could provide “no small advantage 
to those who studied what had preceded them.” As an 
example he cites the heights of perfection achieved by 
Michelangelo, who provides evidence of “a grace more 
completely graceful” than that of the ancients. The same 
praise could be bestowed on Raphael who, “studying the 
labors of the old masters and those of the modern, took 
the best from them, and having gathered it together 
enriched the art of painting” beyond the perfection of 
Apelles and Zeuxis. The similarities that Vasari discerned 
between the art of antiquity and that of the Renaissance 
prompted him to regard the history of art as a recurring 
series of innovations and improvements. The “fate of paint- 
ing and sculpture in ancient times must have been so similar 
[to that of the Renaissance! that with a change of names 
their cases would be exactly alike.” 

In the Renaissance, this progression, as is well known, 
began with Cimabue, who “vastly improved the art of 
painting,” elevating it above “the stiff contemporary style” 
which was “not in the fine antique style of Greece.” Reviv- 
ing the antique manner was further continued by Masaccio 
who “inspired [his] successors” including Michelangelo and 
Raphael. It was they who subsequently “equalled the 
faultless perfection of the figures painted ... by Apelles and 
Zeuxis and might even be said to have surpassed them." 
This art-historical progression, for Vasari, is cyclical. Thus 
the innovations of Cimabue and Giotto, he says, may be 
regarded as coinciding with those of Canachus, Calamides, 
and the Monochromists. The naturalism and technical 
advances of Masaccio, Donatello, and Brunelleschi mirror 
the achievements of Zeuxis, Timanthes, and Myron. 
Finally, in antiquity, “highest excellence” was attained by 
Nicomachus, Protogenes, and Apelles, while in the Ren- 
aissance similar praise was bestowed on Leonardo, Michel- 
angelo, Raphael, and numerous artists of the maniera. 


Beyond the summit of perfection reached by classical art- 


13 Ibid., iv, 11-12. 

4 Ibid.. u, 96. 

'S Jbid., 1, 249, and 11, 101. 

16 Ibid., 11, 298-99. Vasari specifies that Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael. 


Andrea del Sarto, Perino del Vaga, and Rosso, six of the eight artists active 
in the cinquecento and represented in portraits in the Sala delle Arti, were 
inspired by Masaccio’s frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel. 

I Ibid.. 1v, V1-12. 

18 Ibid., 11, 96-97. 


1° Ibid., 11, 96. 
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3 Giergio Vasari, Models Approaching the Artist's Studio and Apelles Painting Diana. Florence, Sala delle Arti, Casa Vasari 
(pheto: Gabinetto Fotografico Soprintendenza Beni Artistici e Storici di Firenze) 








4 Georgio Vasari, Apelles and the Cobbler. Florence, Sala dell 


Ben: Artistici e Storici di Firenze) 


l 


e Arti, Casa Vasari (photo: Gabinetto Fotografico Soprintendenza 


ists taere followed, according to the Vite, a decline. Vasari advances.” In order to prevent this, “I have endeavored 
belie zed a similar fate was possible in the modern era. “Art not only to record what the artists have done but also to 
has achieved everything possible in the imitation of nature distinguish between the good, the better, and the best, and 
and nas progressed so far that it has more reason to fear to note with some care the methods, manners, styles, 


slipping back than to expect ever to make further behavior, and ideas of the painters and sculptors.” This 
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5 Giorgio Vasari, The Origin of Pittura and Scultura. Florence, 
Sala delle Arti, Casa Vasari (photo: Gabinetto Fotogratico So- 
printendenza Beni Artistici e Storici di Firenze) 


advice, Vasari hopes, will help artists ‘to understand the 
sources and origins of various styles, and the reasons for 
the improvement or decline of the arts at various times." 

These considerations inspired not only the writing of the 
Vite but also the iconography of the Sala delle Arti. The 
iconography of the salotto is a complex celebration of the 
history of art. On the most immediate level it represents a 
historical progression from The Origin of Pittura to the 
accomplishments of the third period of classical painting, 
as exemplified by Apelles, to the resurgence of art in the 
Renaissance beginning with Cimabue and Giotto and con- 
tinued by artists such as Perino del Vaga, Rosso Fiorentino, 
and Vasari himself. Since Vasari believed that history has 
the duty to teach, the process of birth and growth as vis- 
ualized in the Sala delle Arti implies more than a historical 
development. Vasari's ideas concerning various theoretical 
issues such as ritrarre, imitazione, giudizio, and disegno 
may be read on the walls of the salotto as readily as in the 


2 Jbid., n, 94. 

2 The figure of Poesia has been attributed to Zucchi and Scultura to Poppi. 
Barocchi, 1964, 51. Also see Paola Baracchi, “1 fondatori dell’ Accademia 
della Arti del Disegno,” in Mostra di disegni dei fondatori dell Accademia 























6 Author's diagram of fresco cycle in the Sala delle Arti 

A. Apelles Painting Diana B. Models Approaching the Artist's 
Studio C. Apelles and the Cobbler D. The Origin of Pittura 

1. Architettura 2. Pittura 3. Musica 4. Scultura 5. Poesia 

a. Raphael b. Michelangelo c. Leonardo da Vinci d. Andrea del 
Sarto e. Donatello f. Brunelleschi g. Perino del Vaga h. Giulio 
Romano i. Rosso Fiorentino j. Francesco Salviati k. Cimabue 1. 
Giotto m. Masaccio n. Giorgio Vasari 


tracts and treatises that discuss art. Both Vasari's choice of 
Apelles and his representation of two incidents rarely 
depicted suggest an intent on the part of the artist to present 
a didactic history of art. 

The Sala delle Arti shows three istorie, one representing 
The Origin of Pittura and two illustrating Apelles at work; 
the double fresco of Models Approaching the Artist's Stu- 
dio and Apelles Painting Diana and, on the adjacent wall, 
Apelles and the Cobbler. Where the doorway and windows 
have not disrupted the sequence, Vasari placed personifi- 
cations of architettura, pittura, musica, scultura, and poe- 
sia at the ends of each wall (Fig. 6). Herms separate the 
personifications from the istorie. Their arms extend 
upwards, enabling their fingers to intertwine with a dec- 


del Disegno. Florence, Gabinetto Disegni e Stampi degli Uffizi, 1963, n. 
34, fig. 27. For a discussion of personifications of the arts. see Mary D. 
Garrard, “Artemesia Gentileschi’s Self-Portrait as the Allegory of Paint- 
ing,” Art Bulletin. 1x11, 1980, 97-112. 


orative frieze of festoons, putti, and thirteen medallions 
bearing portraits of Renaissance artists from Cimabue and 
Giotto to Rosso Fiorentino and Perino del Vaga. The Me- 
dici palle surmounted by the ducal coronet are above the 
fresco of Apelles and the Cobbler.“ The arms of Vasari and 
his w:fe, Niccolosa Bacci, flank a self-portrait bust above 
the mantel. The pattern established by the arrangement of 
istorie and personifications is continued in the basimento. 
Consoles and herms separate small panels decorated with 
masks painted in grisaille on hexagonal fields and land- 
scapes set within oval frames. 

Vasari generally has grouped the portrait medallions 
chronologically. Painters of the first and second era, Cim- 
abue, Giotto, and Masaccio, are on the southern wall in 
which he had cut three windows once he had acquired the 
house. No large scene appears here. On the opposite wall 
and above Apelles and the Cobbler are medallions with 
portraits of Donatello and Brunelleschi. Over the double 
fresco of Models Approaching the Artist's Studio and 
Apelles Painting Diana on the western wall, Vasari has 
honored artists of the High Renaissance: Raphael, Michel- 
angels, Leonardo da Vinci, and Andrea del Sarto. Vasari's 
peers, painters of the maniera, Perino del Vaga, Giulio 
Romano, Rosso Fiorentino and Francesco Salviati, appear 
above The Origin of Pittura and the fireplace, which is 
decorated with a self-portrait bust on the eastern wall (Fig. 
6). Vasari’s arrangement of portrait medallions clearly 
implies the historical progression in art from rebirth through 
innovations and technical achievements to the attainment 
of excellence. The istorie suggest the methods that have 
brought art to this summit of perfection. They do not illus- 
trate a chronological development per se; instead they focus 
on the best. Thus, Vasari limited the representation of a 
classical artist to the single example of Apelles whom he 
and cthers regarded as most nearly embodying the pinnacle 
of success reached by artists in antiquity. And, in accor- 
dance with his concept that future progress is dependent 
upon past achievements, Vasari illustrates those qualities 
which he associates with the advent of excellence: disegno, 
imitazione, and giudizio. He clarifies the relevance of these 
characteristics to his own age through the portraits of Ren- 
aissance artists, thereby making the iconography of the Sala 
delle Arti fulfill the obligation of history to be instructive. 

The Sala delle Arti does not represent Vasari’s first 
attempt to decorate his house. Earlier he had commemo- 


2 The frescoes must postdate 1569 since the ducal coronet is shown. Vasari 
acquired the narrow three-storied house in 1557 from Cosimo I. Giorgio 
Vasari, Der Literarische Nachlass. 1, ed. Karl Frey, Munich, 1923, 427. 
Four years later, in response to Vasari's complaints, the Duke exempted 
him from further rent payments, prompting Vasari to renovate and dec- 
orate his Florentine residence. Vasari’s nephew Marcantonic reports Gior- 
gio at work on this project in 1573. Giorgio Vasari, Der Literarische Nach- 
lass, x, ed. Karl and Hermann Walter Frey, Munich, 1930, 885. Also see 
G., Gaye, Carteggio inedito d'artisti, nı, Florence, 1961, 263, No. 237. 

** See note 10. The istorie in the Sala del Trionfo della Virtù depict: Zeuxis 
Painting Helen (cf. Pliny xxxv. 64); Protogenes lalysis and his Dog (Pliny 
xxxv. 102-03); Parrhasius Fools Zeuxis with a Fictive Curtain (Pliny xxxv. 
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rated the classical heritage of the art of painting in the Sala 
del Trionfo della Virtù and honored artists of the Renais- 
sance in the Camera della Fama in the Casa Vasari in Arezzo 
(1542-48). However, striking alterations in the iconogra- 
phy took place between the two projects. In contrast to the 
frescoes in Arezzo, those in Florence omit representation 
of the elements of chance, envy, and patronage as circum- 
stances of consequence in the life of the artist. Rather than 
depict as before the anecdotal or popular stories of Alex- 
ander the Great Presenting Campaspe to Apelles, of Par- 
rhasius deceiving Zeuxis with his fictive curtain, or of Pro- 
togenes capturing the appearance of foam around the 
mouth of lalysus’ panting dog by hurling a wet sponge at 
the panel, episodes he had depicted in 1548 in the Sala del 
Trionfo della Virtù in Arezzo, in the Sala delle Arti Vasari 
shows Apelles’ quest for absolute beauty. Similarly, 
although Vasari had included portraits of eight artists whom 
he considered “i primi delle nostre arti” in Arezzo, a notable 
change occurred when he repeated this motif in his Flor- 
entine residence. In the Camera della Fama the celebrated 
artists, excepting Michelangelo and Andrea del Sarto, rep- 
resent those men active in Arezzo. This is not the case in 
the Sala delle Arti in Florence. Artists with whom Vasari 
had familial or regional ties, such as Lazzaro Vasari, Sig- 
norelli, and Bartolomeo della Gatta, were omitted in favor 
of Masaccio, Leonardo, and Raphael, painters highly 
esteemed for their contributions to the whole history of art. 
Moreover, in the Casa Vasari in Arezzo the portrait me- 
dallions were segregated from scenes honoring the achieve- 
ments of the ancients. Vasari's decision to unify them 
reflects his view of the history of art as cyclical, and his 
reasons for not repeating the stories contained in the five 
monochromatic frescoes of Zeuxis, Protogenes, Parrha- 
sius, Timanthes, and Apelles surely were predicated on his 
desire to represent only the best. 


Vasari and Apelles 

According to Vasari, only Nicomachus, Protogenes, and 
Apelles represented the summit of perfection attained in 
antiquity.” Of these three artists, Apelles was regarded with 
the greatest admiration and provided Vasari with a rec- 
ognizable topos. Like Vasari, Apelles had written a treatise 
“containing the theoretical principles of painting,” thereby 
presenting Vasari with a precedent for his own essays on 
technique.” Apelles also had been instrumental in founding 


65-66): Timanthes Sacrifice of Iphigenia (Pliny xxxv. 73) and Apelles, 
Alexander the Great and Campaspe (Pliny xxx. 86). The eight portraits 
in the Camera della Fama were added between 1553 and 1554 when Vasari 
returned to Arezzo for a prolonged visit, The allegorica! figures in the 
vault were painted in 1542. Cheney (as in note 10), 44-48. 

“ Vasari, 11, 97. 

1 Pliny xxxv. 78 and xxxv. 111. Numerous editions of Pliny were pub- 
lished in the 16th century, for example, 1543, 1548, 1561, 1562. ELA. 
Schweiger, Handbuch der classischer Bibliographie, Leipzig, 1834, 11. 78f, 
and H. LeBonniec, Bibliographie de l'historie naturelle de Pliny l'Ancien, 
(Collection d'études latines, xxx), Paris, 1946, 19-20. 
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an academy, an endeavor to which Vasari similarly had 
devoted his time and energy.” But beyond these parallels, 
Vasari's assessment of Apelles as an example to be emulated 
was shared by other artists and trattatisti of the cinque- 
cento. Raffaello Borghini’s statement: “Apelle apprese l'arte 
del dipignere e fu il primo dipintore,” and Giovanbattista 
Adriana’s assessment of him as the foremost painter in 
antiquity echoed a long critical tradition.” Pliny praises 
Apelles for “the grace (venustas) of his art which remained 
quite unrivalled.” Later, when Quintillian refers to Pliny's 
life of Apelles, he substituted the term gratia for venustas, 
noting “ingegno et gratia, quam in se ipse maxime iactat, 
Apelles est praestantissimus."# Following these classical 
texts, Renaissance writers credited Apelles with a style 
exhibiting an indefinable perfection which accompanies 
simplicity and natural ease. According to Adriani, Apelles 
imparted exceptional leggiadria and grazia to his figures. 

Briefly reviewing the history of art, Vasari notes: “I judge 
that it is the peculiar and particular nature of these arts to 
go on improving little by little from a humble beginning, 
and finally to arrive at the height of perfection. Contin- 
uing, he says he has “nothing but praise” for Zeuxis, Polyg- 
notus, and Timanthes, yet he concludes, “without doubt, 
they must have left something to be desired. But in Nico- 
machus, Protogenes, and Apelles, everything is perfect and 
most beautiful.” Of these three, only Apelles had been 
designated the painter who most comprehensively dem- 
onstrated the theoretical ideals of the maniera, making him 
a logical choice for the iconography of the Sala delle Arti. 
He was noted for his facilità and diligenza,” a result of his 
practice of “never let[ting] a day of business be so fully 
occupied that he did not practice his art by drawing a line.” 
It was, in fact, Apelles’ famed injunction, “no day without 
a line,” that was to become a frequently cited directive of 
academicians from Armenini to Sandrart.* 

Vasari's inclusion of female personifications in the Cam- 
era della Fama in the Casa Vasari, Arezzo, females like the 
five allegorical figures he later painted in his Florentine 
home, has been recognized as the first systematic use of 


2 Pliny xxxv. 75-76. Vasari discussed the founding of a domus sapientiae 
or studium generale with Cosimo I as early as 1562-63. Charles Dempsey, 
“Some Observations en the Education of Artists in Florence and Bologna 
During the Later Sixteenth Century,” Art Bulletin, ixu, 1980, 552-54. 

2? Borghini, 11, 35. Adriani’s discussion of Apelles appears in his essay on 
the ancient arts which was included in the second edition of the Vite. 
Vasari, 1, 32f. 

28 Pliny xxxv. 36, 79. Quintillian vi, iii. 18. For a discussion of grazia, 
see Samuel Holt Monk, “A Grace Beyond the Reach of Art,” Journal of 
the History of Ideas, v, 1944, 131-150, and Elizabeth Cropper, “On Beau- 
tiful Women, Parmigianino, Petrarchismo and the Vernacular Style,” Art 
Bulletin, vin, 1976, 374-394. 

29 Vasari, 11, 96. 

30 Ibid.. 11, 96-97. 

3! Adriani in Vasari, 1, 32-35. 

2 Pliny xxxv. 84. 

33 Armenini, 1, ix, 73. David Cast, The Calumny of Apelles, New Haven, 
1981, 164. Vasari also advocates this practice. Vasari, 1, 168-69. 


34 Garrard (as in note 21), 97-99. 


figures of this type to suggest the nobility and dignity of 
the arts, particularly pittura.” Although he and others were 
to continue to employ a similar mode for propagandizing 
the status of the arts, Vasari's fusion of these allegorical 
figures in the salotto with images of Apelles is distinctive, 
effectively transforming abstract personificatians into tan- 
gible personalities. Apelles, like the Renaissance artists por- 
trayed in the portrait medallions, is a real example of all 
that these personifications imply. Vasari, who is himself 
something of a “new Apelles,” unequivocally expresses this 
nobility. Above the fireplace he has prominently included 
a self-portrait flanked by amorini supporting his family’s 
heraldic devices, while above the fresco of Apelles and the 
Cobbler, the Medici palle surmounted by the ducal coronet 
identify Vasari's patron. As Apelles had prospered under 
the graces of Alexander the Great, Vasari acquired fame 
and goods, including his house in Florence, from the benev- 
olence of his powerful and prudent patron. Corcerning this 
issue Michelangelo wrote, “you should thank God, Gior- 
gio, who has caused you to serve Duke Cosimo, who, in 
his contentment that you should build and paint and carry 
into execution his conceptions and designs, has grudged no 
expense.” 


The Origin of Pittura 

As Vasari had done earlier in the Sala del Trionfo della 
Virtù in Arezzo, he again included a fresco illustrating the 
Origin of Pittura in the decorative program of the Sala delle 
Arti (Fig. 5). Adhering to Pliny’s description o: this event, 
he pictured a man seated on a low bench carefully tracing 
the outline of his shadow cast upon the wall by the light 
emanating from a large torch.* Although Pliny's statement 
occurs frequently in the literature of the Renaissance,” pic- 
torial representations of the primitive beginnings of paint- 
ing, with the exception of Vasari’s frescoes, do not begin 
to appear until the seventeenth century. When images of 
this theme do start to proliferate, they are generally 
included in treatises that recount the ancient history of the 
imitative arts.* 


33 Vasari, vu, 297. See note 22. Leopold (as in note 2), 164, believes Vasari's 
relationship with Cosimo was a major factor in the artist's decision to 
portray events from the life of Apelles. She cites a poem written by G. 
B. Strozzi in 1566 in which allusions are made to Apelles and Alexander 
the Great. This is not convincing. Had Vasari wished to stress his rela- 
tionship with Cosimo, Pliny would have provided him with a variety of 
anecdotes such as the story of Campaspe (cf. Pliny xxx. 36) which was 
frequently cited as proof of the superiority of painting over sculpture; see 
Borghini, 37, or Alexander's insistence that only Apelles be allowed to 
paint his portrait (Pliny vu. 125). 

3% Pliny xxxv. 15-16. Vasari distinguishes between the origins of disegno 
and pittura. Vasari, 1, 218. 

37 Alberti, 113: Leonardo da Vinci, Trattato della pittura, ed. Gaetano 
Milanesi and Marco Tabarrini, Rome, 1890, 85; Benvenuto Cellini, Dis- 
corse sopra l'arte disegno in Barocchi, 1971-76, 11. 1931-32; Armenini, 1 
v, 42; Borghini, u, 27-28 and Vasari, 1, 218. Some classical sources of this 
legend are cited in E. Kris and O. Kurz, Die Legende vom Künstler, Vienna, 
1934, 79. 

38 Robert Rosenblum, “The Origin of Painting: A Problem in the Icon- 
ography of Romantic Classicism,” Art Bulletin, xix, 1957 279-281. 


The fresco in the Sala delle Arti clearly is intended to 
fulfill a similar function. The Origin of Pittura should be 
regarded as the initial step in the art-historical develop- 
ment which was to be perfected first by Apelles and later 
by Vasari and his contemporaries. In accordance with clas- 
sical texts, Vasari's fresco of a man outlining his shadow 
represents the origin of painting; however, the inclusion of 
an allegorical figure of pittura on the opposite wall suggests 
that this scene carries additional implications. The man who 
circumscribes the form practices the art of disegno, which 
Vasari and others not only recognized as the historical ori- 
gin of all the arts but designated as the shared philosophical 
basis and technical foundation of sculpture, architecture, 
and painting.” 

In his struggle to articulate a precise and systematic lan- 
guage for the various aspects of the artistic process, Vasari 
formulated a complex definition of disegno which he 
included in the second edition of the Vite. According to 
Vasari, disegno involves artistic judgments and the ability 
to conceptualize the abstract. It also requires a skilled and 
practiced hand if the mental image is to be successfully 
transferred to paper, canvas, or a wall. The hand, eye, and 
mind must be coordinated. Technically, “profiles,” or 
“lines circumscribing all figures,” precede all modeling. 
Vasari distinguishes these profili, dintorni o lineamenti from 
schizzi. Sketches “are, in the language of the artist, a sort 
of first drawing made to find the manner of the pose and 
the first composition.” They take the form of a blotch (una 
macchia) or a rough notation (una bozza). By contrast, 
contour lines represent the artist's efforts to capture the 
boundaries of a form in space. Unlike sketches, they are 
not a record of the conceptual process; rather, they rep- 
resent the first step in the technical transference of a three- 
dimensional form onto a two-dimensional surface. Profili, 
Vasari contends, are useful to all artists, including sculptors 
and architects. Thus, the activity of documenting a form, 
whether it is a cast shadow or a freestanding object, begins 
a series of steps that will result in a finished product. 

In Della pittura Alberti had divided painting into three 
interdependent elements: circumscription, composition, 
and “the reception of lights.” The last imparts the illusion 
of relief to the first. Together they cohesively unify the parts 


* In his letter to Benedetto Varchi of 1547 Vasari designates disegno as 
the madre di ognuna di queste arti. Vasari's letter is in Barocchi, 1971- 
76, 1, 493-99. For a discussion of disegno in the paragone debate, see 
Leatrice Mendelsohn, Paragoni: Benedetto Varchi's Due Lezzioni and Cin- 
quecento Art Theory, University Microfilms International, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1982, esp. 147-160. For Vasari’s development of his concept of 
disegno, see Giorgio Vasari, Le vite de’ più eccellenti pittori, scultori e 
archite‘tori nelle redazioni del 1550 e 1568, ed. Paola Barocchi, Florence, 
1966, 1. 111-121. Vasari’s fresco of The Origin of Pittura has been incor- 
rectly identified as disegno. Kemp (as in note 2), 219-240, identifies the 
niche figure in the fresco of Apelles in His Studio as disegno, citing Cesare 
Ripas characterization of the figure and G. B. Cini's description of the 
decora:ions for the marriage of Francesco | and Johanna of Austria, 1565. 
Cesare Ripa, [conologia (1611), New York-London, 1976, 123. Vasari, 
vint, 528. 


+1 Vasari, 1, 169. “Ma sia come si voglia, questo disegno ha bisogno, 
quando cava l'invenzione d'una qualche cosa dal giudizio, che la mano 
sia, mediante lo studio ed esercizio di molti anni, spedita ed atta a dis- 
egnare ed esprimere bene qualunque cosa ha la natura creato. ...” 
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as a whole, thereby creating the composition. Above all, 
circumscription is crucial. Thus, Alberti directs painters 
first to outline (descrivere con linee) the surfaces of the 
forms they wish to paint.” At the close of De Statua, Alberti 
suggests a more complex function for contour line. Admit- 
ting that his theory of observing the parts and outlines, or 
boundaries, of a form “is more a matter for the painter than 
the sculptor,” he states that if one was to outline a shadow 
cast on a wall, the artist would, in fact, record the sym- 
metrical contour of that form which otherwise would be 
invisible from his particular point of view. The drawn 
contour thus broadens the scope of the artist's vision by 
outlining the figure on a third tangential plane. 

In the cinquecento this idea was reiterated by Benvenuto 
Cellini. In his Discorso sopra l'arte del disegno, he advises 
artists to place a model in an interesting pose near a light, 
neither too high or too low, neither too close or at too great 
a distance (in order to avoid unnecessary distortion), and 
to note the shadow cast upon the wall. He then directs the 
artist to trace the outline of the shadow. The circumscribed 
shadow presents the artist with the basic form of a fore- 
shortened figure, which he may then model.“ Book Five 
of the treatise Le regole del disegno, ca. 1570 (known as 
the Codex Huygens), illustrates a variety of “modi del ved- 
ere delle cose.” Among the sketches are Figures Drawing 
Cast Shadows (Fig. 7) and The Proportions of Shadows 
Created by Natural Light (Fig. 8). In these, as in Vasari’s 
fresco of The Origin of Pittura, the shadows suggest the 
outlines of a foreshortened figure. The advantage of this 
method over that of a grid or the reliance upon other fixed 
canons of proportion was that the artist was allowed to 
rely upon his giudizio dell’ occhio. Only “the very expe- 
rienced and discreet painter” could comprehend the phe- 
nomenon and only the artist who excelled in l'arte del dis- 
egno was capable of exercising this judgment. In chapter 
27 of Della Pittura Vasari praises Renaissance accomplish- 
ments in “li scorti delle figure dal di sotto in sù e di quelle 
in piano.” As an example he cites Michelangelo who had 
“divinamente fatto le figure di rilievo.” His method, says 
Vasari, was to work from clay or wax models, first taking 
their outlines (“ha cavato i contorni”) and subsequently 
modeling with lights and darks.“ 


#1 Ibid.. 1, 170 and 174. 
+ Alberti, 81-82 and 106. 


* Leon Battista Alberti, On Painting and On Sculpture, ed. and trans. 
Cecil Grayson, London, 1972, 139. Also see David Summers, “Figure Come 
Fratelli: A Transformation of Symmetry in Renaissance Painting.” Art 
Quarterly, N.S., 1, 1977, 59-88. 

“ Cellini (as in note 37), 1, 1931-32. Also see Cellini’s sonnet XL “Al 
pittori,” in Benvenuto Cellini, Ricordi, Prose e Poesie, ed. Francesco Tassi, 
Florence, 1829, 111, 405. Folios 88r and 90r in the Codex Huygens (figs. 
9 and 8) demonstrate the optical effects created by rays of light which are 
not parallel. Panofsky noted that folio 90r is “an obvious allusion to the 
old and widespread legend according to which painting ... came into 
being.” Erwin Panofsky, “The Codex Huygens’ and Leonardo da Vinci's 
Art Theory (1940), Westport, Conn., 1971, 61. 


$ Vasari includes a discussion of li scorti delle figure al di sotto insù e di 
quelli in piano in Della pittura; Vasari, 1, 177-78. The capacity of a shadow 
on a wall to mirror yet distort reality recalls Plato's parable of the pris- 
oners in the cave. Republic vii. 514a-17b. 
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7 Aurelio Luini, Figures Drawing 
Cast Shadows, Codex Huygens, fol. 
90r. New York, The Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library (photo: Library) 


x 








8 Aurelio Luini, The Proportions of x: 
Shadows Created by Natural Light, 
Codex Huygens, fol. 88r New York, 

The Pierpont Morgan Library 

(photo: Library) 


The figure who traces his shadow in The Origin of Pit- 
tura is not intended to represent Apelles, but the fresco does 
recall Pliny's statement that “a painter of strength will only 
have to trace a simple profile, as one who only begins a 
drawing, and from this he will be recognized for an 
Apelles.” Moreover, Apelles was noted for his technical 
achievements in creating the optical impression of eminen- 
tia.” Vasari's praise of similar expertise in the work of Mi- 
chelangelo and Andrea del Sarto recalls Pliny’s description 








of Apelles’ painting of Alexander the Great.® In his dis- 
cussion of disegno Vasari stresses the importance of dili- 
gence and continuous practice for artists seeking excellence 
in their work. The Vite are filled with examples of artists 
who, like Apelles, drew daily, including himself.‘ 
Finally, in a broad and philosophical sense disegno was 
more than the historical and technical basis of painting. As 
early as 1547, Vasari, in response to Benedetto Varchi's 
Della maggioranza delle arti, deemed disegno the “madre 


di ognuna di queste arti. Disegno united all the artists 
honored in the portrait medallions in the Sala delle Arti, 
including Donatello and Brunelleschi, under its aegis. 
Whereas this idea is only summarily implied in the Sala 
delle Arti, it is explicitly stated in article XXII of the rules 
of the Accademia del Disegno which called for a frieze to 
be created with portraits of the most excellent artists begin- 
ning, as in the salotto, with Cimabue.®! Disegno, Vasari 
claimed, underlies all art forms, distinguishing them from 
craft and elevating them to the ennobled status that the 
personifications proclaim. “The true art of disegno and that 
which makes men really proficient,” he says, “is the prac- 
tice that is acquired by many years of study in drawing.” 
Apelles, who practiced drawing daily and helped to found 
the school of Pamphilos, thus provided academicians with 
a mocel to emulate. 

Vasari's fresco of The Origin of Pittura clearly is meant 
to document the birth of the arts. The technical and philo- 
sophical implications are only alluded to in a cursory man- 
ner. These allusions, however, were intended to be rec- 
ognized by those who viewed the entire fresco cycle, since 
the references summarily suggested in this fresco are elab- 
orated in the istorie of Apelles. The conclusion that Vasari 
was interested in more than a visualization of the chro- 
nology of art is evident, first, in his decision to omit scenes 
of classical artists who preceded the summit of perfection 
attained by Apelles in the third period of antiquity and, 
second, by his selection of scenes that refer to the qualities 
which he associates with the third, or modern, era of the 
Renaissance. In accordance with his definition of l'arte del 
disegno as a two-fold process involving the mind and the 
hand, Vasari's representation of Apelles and the Cobbler 
and Apelles Painting Diana involves theoretical issues 
closely tied to his discussion of disegno and maniera. 


Disegno is the imitation (imitare) of the most beautiful 


t Pliny xxxv. 81. 


V Ibid.. xxxv. 92. Also see E. H. Gombrich, The Heritage of Apelles, 
Ithaca, N.Y., 1976, 3-18. 


48 Vasari, 1, 177 and Pliny xxxv. 92, 
1 See note 40 and Vasari, vit, 662-63. 
5t See note 39. 


5! “Volsono che d'i più eccellenti si facessi un fregio nel muro della com- 
pagnia intorno intorno et in quello si ritraessino o di pittura o di scultura 
tutti coloro che sono stati eccellenti da Cimabue in qua di questo stato e 
soccessivamente di questi che vivono se ne facci memoria quando saranno 
morti per partito dell’ Accademia et corpo di compagnia et approvato per 
rescritte di Sua Ecc. za Ill. ma.” Nikolaus Pevsner, Academies of Art, Past 
and Present, Cambridge, 1940, 301. Vasari also used these portraits in his 
Libro de’ disegni and in the second edition of the Vite. See O. Kurz, “Gior- 
gio Vasari's Libro de’ Disegni,” Old Master Drawings, x11, 1938, 1ff. Licia 
Ragghianti Collobi, [I Libro de’ Disegni del Vasari, Florence, 1974. 

5? Vasari, 1, 174. 

53 Ibid., iv, 8. 


54 The most recent discussion of this fresco identifies the subject as Zeuxis 
painting five women of Agrigentum (Corti et al., 44). As noted above, 
Vasari regarded Apelles as superior to Zeuxis. This assessment, as well 
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things in nature. ... This quality depends on the ability 
of the artist’s hand and mind (mano e l'ingegno) to repro- 
duce what he sees with his eyes accurately and correctly. 
... The artist achieves the highest perfection of style by 
copying (ritrarre) the most beautiful things in nature and 
combining the most perfect members, hands, head, torso 
and legs, to produce the finest possible figure. ... This 
is how he achieves what we know as the bella maniera.® 


Stated succinctly, the artist must practice reproducing 
nature or other works of art. This involves coordinating 
the eye and the hand. Having mastered replication, he then 
may conceive of an image and, relying upon his judgment, 
utilize the store of information he has collected through 
copying. The resultant work will be something new. The 
istorie in the Sala delle Arti represent this process. 


Models Approaching the Artist’s Studio and Apelles Paint- 
ing Diana 

The various meanings associated with disegno suggested 
by The Origin of Pittura become clear only within the con- 
text of the other frescoes in the Sala delle Arti. Apelles’ 
method of selecting features from diverse models and then 
uniting them in a new composite advances the ideal poten- 
tial of imitation. As already noted, Vasari calls disegno “the 
imitation (imitare) of the most beautiful things in all fig- 
ures” which the artist should “copy” (ritrarre) and unite in 
order to produce an image of outstanding beauty. It is this 
that Vasari's fresco of Models Approaching the Artist's Stu- 
dio and Apelles Painting Diana illustrates. 

Vasari's rendering of Apelles Painting Diana is evocative 
of the well-known story of Zeuxis painting Helen for the 
Heraion of Croton, an episode he had previously included 
in the Sala del Trionfo della Virtù in Arezzo and one fre- 
quently cited in theoretical discussions of imitation.“ 
Zeuxis’ method of selecting the best features from several 


as Vasari's desire to present himself as a “new Apelles,” suggests that he 
applied Zeuxis’ method to Apelles. The painting on which the artist works 
clearly represents Diana. Pliny xxxv. 96 briefly mentions a painting by 
Apelles of Diana surrounded by a group of virgins in a sacrificial scene. 
He describes Zeuxis’ painting of Helen at length, xxxv. 64. Citing the 
preliminary drawing for this fresco, Uffizi No, 1180, E. Barocchi, 50-51, 
suggests that Diana is Juno. She bases her hypothesis on a loose sketch 
at the base of this figure which she identifies as a peacock. Also see Paola 
Barocchi, Mostra di disegno del Vasari e della sua cerchia (Gabinetto Dis- 
egni e Stampe degli Uffizi, xvu), Florence, 1964, fig. 15, Cat. Nos. 27, 
30-31. The story of Zeuxis’ judicious imitation is recounted by numerous 
writers such as Petrarch, Africa. vi; Alberti, 107-08; Ariosto, Orlando 
Furioso. x1, 71; Baldassare Castiglione, Cortegiano. 1, 54; Borghini, 1, 
iii, 32; and Armenini, 11, xv, 208. Several representations of Apelles 
Painting Diana are cited by A. Pigler, Barockthemen, Berlin, 1956, 11, 
351-53. 421; Beccafumi, Palazzo Bindi-Sergardi, Siena (see Vasari, v, 639, 
and L. Becherucci, Manieristi Toscani, Bergamo, 1948, pl. 104); Prima- 
ticcio, Uffizi No. 694 (see Mostra del Correggio, Parma, 1935, 158); Ales- 
sandro del Barbiere, House of Raffaello Borghini, Florence (see Borghini, 
635) and Agostino Caracci (see Carlo Malvasia, Felsina Pittrice, Bologna, 
1678, i, 497). While I have found numerous representations of Apelles 
painting Campaspe. I have not been able to add to Pigler's list of rep- 
resentations of Apelles painting Diana. 
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models and his subsequent unification of these parts into 
a new whole entailed several artistic qualities highly valued 
in the Renaissance. (See the texts below.) First, the artist 
must make a judgment about nature. He then should record 
or copy those features from his models which he regards 
-as the best. Finally, since nature did not provide him with 
a perfect model, he has to combine the selected elements 
into an image that reflects his concept of ideal beauty. 
Again, artistic judgment is needed in order to combine the 
component parts proportionately into a whole which 
exudes grace. Although this process of selection and syn- 
thesis typically is associated with Zeuxis, there is no reason 
to conclude that the artist in this fresco represents him and 
not Apelles. It is Apelles whom Vasari and others credited 
with a style marked by exceptional grace. Since Zeuxis pre- 
ceded Apelles, it is possible that the latter adopted the 
method used by his precursor just as artists of the cinque- 
cento subsequently followed his example. 

In Il primo libro del trattato delle perfette proporzioni 
di tutte le cose che imitare e ritrarre si possono con l'arte 
del disegno (Florence, 1567), Vincenzo Danti, following 
Cicero, discusses imitazione at length. “Beauty ... is found 
in its entirety in many, almost never one.” Art, identified 
with judgment, “sees that beauty may be in one.” Zeuxis 
was used as an example of how an artist could rely upon 
the fecundity of nature to provide him with models of per- 
fect beauty, if not absolute then at least in part. This ena- 
bled an artist like Raphael, whose portrait appears above 
this fresco, to draw an analogy between himself and Zeuxis, 
and to claim “in order to paint a beautiful woman ! should 
have to see many women.” Similarly, Vasari credited 
Michelangelo, whose portrait also is above the fresco of 


55 Vincenzo Danti, Trattato delle perfette proporzioni ... in Barocchi, 1960, 
1, 211-269, esp. 239. Cicero, De inventione, trans. W. A. Falconer, Lon- 
don-Cambridge, Loeb Library ed., 1953, 11.1.1. Also see Margaret Daly 
Davis, “Beyond the primo libro of Vincenzo Dantï's Trattato delle perfette 
proporzioni,” Mitteilungen für Kunstgeschichte, xxvi, 1982, 63-84. 


56 Raphael's letter to Castiglione is reprinted in Barocchi, 1971-76, 11, 1529- 
1531; also see Erwin Panofsky, Idea. A Concept in Art Theory, trans. 
Joseph J. S. Peake, Columbia, S.C., 1968, 59-60. For a discussion of imi- 
tation in the Renaissance, see Rensselaer W. Lee, Ut Pictura Poesis: The 
Humanist Theory of Painting (1940), New York, 1967, 9-16; G. Santan- 
gelo, Le epistole ‘De Imitatione’ di Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola e 
di Pietro Bembo, Florence, 1954; FE Ulivi, L'imitazione nella poetica del 
Rinascimento, Milan, 1950; Charles Sears Baldwin, Renaissance Literary 
Theory and Practice, Gloucester, Mass., 1959, 40-50; Eugenio Battisti, “Tl 
concetto d'imitazione nel cinquecento italiano,” in Rinascimento e Bar- 
occo, Turin, 1960, 175-215; Jan Białostocki, “The Renaissance Concept of 
Nature and Antiquity,” in Acts of the XX International Congress of the 
History of Art, Princeton, N.J., 1968, 19-30; G. W. Pigman, UI, “Versions 
of Imitation in the Renaissance,” Renaissance Quarterly, xxxiii, 1980, 1- 
32; David Summers, Michelangelo and the Language of Art, Princeton, 


Apelles, with using this process. “He greatly loved human 
beauty for the sake of imitation in art, being able to select 
from the beautiful the most beautiful, for without this imi- 
tation, no perfect work can be done.”” 

Danti’s statement that “all things in art are made up of 
other combinations of elements produced in nature” 
expresses a widely held belief.* In one of his proposals for 
an emblem for the Accademia del Disegno, Benvenuto Cel- 
lini visualized this idea (Fig. 9). A figure of Diana of Ephe- 
sus, a recognized symbol of the fecundity of nature, was 
set within a diamond-shaped lozenge. Cellini contended 
that each side of the lozenge represented one of the arts “che 
procedono dal disegno” and that Diana’s multiple breasts 
nurtured all endeavors.® In the Sala del Trionfo della Virtù 
in Arezzo Vasari similarly recognized nature as a plentiful 
resource. Above the fresco of Zeuxis and the Crotan 
Women he painted a sculptural image of Diana of Ephesus. 
An identical figure may be seen in the background of the 


‘Sala delle Arti fresco depicting several women approaching 


Apelles’ studio (Fig. 10). The inferences that may be drawn 
from the Diana included in the Casa Vasari in Arezzo, how- 
ever, are not the same as those suggested in the salotto in 
Florence. Unlike the multitude of nudes assembled before 
Zeuxis, the three models surrounding Apelles have been 
placed in poses clearly evocative of specific classical works. 
Thus, Vasari proposes that art may augment nature as a 
source of models. Vasari is clear on this issue. He urges 
artists to “copy natural objects and continually study pic- 
tures by excellent masters and ancient statues.”® He advo- 
cates this because “I know our art consists entirely of imi- 
tation, first of Nature, and then, as it cannot rise so high 
of itself, of.those things which are produced from the mas- 


N.J., 1981, 186-199. 


37 Vasari, vu, 275. Also see Ascanio Condivi, Michelangelo. La vita rac- 
colta dal suo discepolo Ascanio Condivi, ed. A. Maraini, Florence, 1928, 
99-100. 


38 Danti in Barocchi, 1960, 1, 267. See note 56. 


5 There are several versions of this emblem: Florence, Archivio Cala- 
mandrei; Munich, Staatliche Graphische Sammlung, No. 2264 and Lon- 
don, British Museum, No. 1860-6-16-18. The version in the British Museum 
contains an explanation of the device. See Luciano Berti, ed., H primato 
del disegno, Vol. 1 of Firenze e la Toscana dei Medici nell’ Europa del 
Cinquecento, Florence, 1980, 99, fig. 159, and M. Winner, “Federskizzen 
von Benvenuto Cellini,” Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, xoa, 1968, fig. 
3, 293-304. 

© Corti et al., fig. 25. Vasari was aware of this association. He knew 
Niccolo Tribolo's figure of Diana of Ephesus, ca. 1529 (Fontainebleau, 
Musée Nationale du Chateau) which, as an allegory of nature, was to 
serve as the base of a fountain. See Berti (as in note 59), 217-18, fig. 533. 


61 Vasari, 1906, 1, 170-71. 
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10 Giorgio Vasari, Models Approaching the Artists Studio, 
er 8 Florence, Casa Vasari, Sala delle Arti (photo: Stefano Giraldi 
9 Bervenuto Cellini, Diana of Ephesus, Design for an emblem Fotografo) 


for she Accademia del Disegno. London, The British Museum, 
No. 130.6.16.18 (photo: Trustees of the British Museum) 





12 Anonymous Roman drawing, mid-16th century, Torso Belvedere. Oxtord, 
Christ Church (published with kind permission of the Governing Body of Christ 
Church, Oxford) 


11 Spinario. Rome, Capitoline Museum 
{photo: Alinari-Scala) 
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13 Odoardo Fialetti, The Artists Studio (from Il vero modo 
per dissegnar tutte le parti et membre del corpo humano, Ven- 
ice, 1608) The New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox and Til- 
den Fountations, Print Collection (photo: Library) 


ters of the greatest reputation.” Common consensus main- 
tained that classical artists deserved this honor, and Vasari's 
evocation of classical sculpture in the fresco of Apelles’ 
studio is a visual acknowledgment of it. 

The figure seated at the right in Figure 10 is based upon 
the celebrated Spinario, one of the first statues to be copied 
during the early Renaissance, both in exact replication and 
in reverse (Fig. 113.5 The pose of the figure in the left fore- 
ground struggling to extricate herself from a mass of dra- 
pery must have been inspired by the Belvedere Torso which 
had a renowned reputation in academic circles, including 
that of Vasari (Fig. 13).* Recorded by Ciriaco d'Ancona 
between 1432 and 1435, the Torso became part of the Bel- 
vedere collection in 1506 and thereafter was frequently 
studied by artists (Fig. 12). Vasari’s figure mirrors the curve 
of the Torso's back and positioning of the thighs. He solved 
the problem of the absent head by shrouding his figure. A 
similar solution had been employed by Francesco Salviati 


è? Jbid., 1, 222. Lodovico Dolce, Dialogo delle pittura (1557), Florence, 
1735, 190, agreed. If “The artist, correcting [nature's] imperfections, would 
surpass nature, would render her fairer than she is, he must be guided by 
a study of the faultless antique.” Also see Lee (as in note 56), 10, 60. 
Giovanni Andrea Gilio, Due dialogi (1564) in Barocchi, 1971-76, 1, 310- 
11, echoes Dolce’s words almost verbatim and then goes on to discuss 
Apelles. Several drawings and engravings of academies show how this 
ideal was put into practice: Agostino Veneziano, Baccio Bandinelli s Acad- 
emy in Rome, 1531; Farmigianino, The Artists Studio, New York, The 
Pierpont Morgan Library; Odoardo Fialetti, The Artist's Studio (Fig. 13). 
Also see A.E. Popham. “Drawings by Federige Zuccaro Illustrating the 
Life of His Brother Taddeo,” Old Master Drawings, x, 1935, 21-22 and 
pls. 21-22. Phyllis Pray Bober and Ruth Rubenstein, Renaissance Artists 
and Antique Sculpture. Oxford, 1982. Daniela di Castro and Stephen Paul 
Fox. Disegni dell’ antico dei secoli XVI e XVII Dalle collezioni del Gabi- 
netto Nazionalle delle Stampe, Rome, 1983. I used Phyllis Pray Bober's 
study of a census of antique works at The Institute of Fine Arts, New 
York University, to identify the classical models utilized by Vasari in 
Apelles Painting Diana. 


83 Vasari claims to have done more than three hundred drawings after the 
antique and works of the High Renaissance when he was in Rome in 1538. 





14 Francesco Salviati. The Beheading of John the Baptist. 


Rome, S. Giovanni Decollato (photo: Gabinetto Fotografico 
Nazionale) 


when he used a Discobolos torso as his model for the 
beheaded John the Baptist in his fresco of the Deccilation 
of the Baptist in S. Giovanni Decollato (Fig. 14),°° and 
Vasari’s pupil Giovan Battista Naldini used the Be'vedere 
Torso’s pose for a kneeling figure in his drawing for the 
Quartieri di Santa Croce — Quartieri di Santo Spirito, 
thereby solving the problem of the missing lower portions 
of the legs.® The standing figure whom Apelles prudently 
studies as he paints appears to be based upon the Mazarin 
Venus, discovered in Rome around 1510 (Fig. 15}. The 
similarities are striking, from the gentle twist of the head 
to the lock of hair which softly rests upon her shoulder. In 
Vasari’s preliminary drawing for this fresco, even tre dol- 
phin support seems to be indicated (Fig. 16). Only the mod- 
est placement of Venus’ left hand has been altered. 
Vasari’s reasons for quoting from the antique are found 
in the Vite. According to him, nature already had been 
perfected by classical artists. It was. therefore, left to the 


Vasari, vit, 662-63. The Spinario was recorded between 1165 and 1167 
outside the Lateran Palace and in the Palazzo dei Conservatori in 1499- 
1500. Numerous copies of the work are known; for example: David Ghir- 
landaio, Uffizi, Gabinetto Disegni e Stampe, No. 394E; Antico’s bronze 
statuette of a figure (1501) and a pendant (1503) for Isabelle d'£ste; Jan 
Gossaert's studies after the antique; see J. G. Van Gelder, “Jan Sossaert 
in Rome, 1508-1509,” Oud-Holland., ix, 1942, 7-11, esp. fig. 7. 





e Vasari, tv, 13: Anton Francesco Doni, I Disegno, Venice, 1549, fol. 
51v, and Armenini, 1, viii, 61-62. 

«5 David Summers, “Contrapposto: Style and Meaning in Reraissance 
Art," Art Bulletin, 11x, 1977, 388. 

è Uffizi 1490 Orn. bis., in Barocchi (as in note 54), fig. 45. Cat. No. 83. 
Also see Francis Haskell and Nicholas Penny, Taste and the Antique, New 
Haven, Conn. 1981, 311-14. 

°? Cornelius Vermeule and Norman Neuerberg, Catalogue of the Ancient 
Art in the J. Paul Getty Museum, Malibu, Cal., 1973, No. 32 17. For 
representations of this figure done in the early 16th century, see K. T. 
Parker, Catalogue of the Collection of Drawings in the Asamolean 
Museum, Oxford, 1956, u, No. 6260, and an engraving by Giovan Anto- 
nio da Brescia, ca. 1510, in A.M. Hind, Early Italian Engravings, London, 
1948, v, 46, 14. 





15 Mazarin Venus. Malibu, J. Paul 
Getty Viuseum (photo: Museum) 


Renaissance to improve the works that these artists had left 
as their legacy. He states that “the men of this age, which 
is at the topmost height of perfection, would not be in the 
position they are if those others had not been such as they 
were before us." Once again, Vasari suggests that the his- 
tory of art is a progressive development. In the context of 
the Sala delle Arti, this development implies the superiority 
of Renaissance achievements to those of antiquity. Whereas 
the ancients had “so gloriously surpassed nature” by cor- 
recting her flaws, it was up to the moderns, Vasari claimed, 
to “varquish” their forebears by improving upon their pro- 
ductiors. Accordingly, he urges artists to study classical 
statues and credits works such as the Laocüon and the Torso 
Belveder2 for the “disappearance of the dry, hard, and harsh 
style” that characterized the second era of Renaissance art.” 
But just as Zeuxis had not simply copied nature, Vasari and 


F8 Vasari vu, 726. 

e Jbid., v, 13 and 10. 

7 Armeriri, 1, vill, 04-66. 

7 Danti, in Barocchi, 1960, 1, 240 

72 Vasari, vu, 277-278. 

73 Bartolcmeo Ricci, De imitatione libri tres (1541) in Pigman (as in note 


56), 3. Vesari, vi, 143, describes a figure of Orpheus by Baccio Bandinelli 
in which he artist “imitated the Apollo Belvedere ... and was deservedly 


16 Giorgio Vasari, Models Approaching the Artists Studio and Apelles Painting Diana. 
Uffizi, Gabinetto Disegni e Stampe, 1180E (photo: Stefano Giraldi Fotografo} 
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his contemporaries contended that an artist should not 
adopt classical works without alteration. 

In 1587 Giovan Battista Armenini, citing Perino del Vaga 
as an example, advised artists to alter their sources “in such 
a manner that the figures do not appear to be borrowed.” 
This effect could be achieved, he said, “by reversing mem- 
bers, changing the head slightly, raising an arm, or by tak- 
ing away or adding drapery.” Earlier Vincenzo Danti had 
noted that some artists simply altered the sex of their model 
as an appropriate solution to the problem of incorporating 
the works of others into their own productions." The direc- 
tions of Danti and Armenini reiterate a common practice. 
In his vita of Michelangelo, Vasari notes that "Michelan- 
gelo was a man of tenacious and profound memory, so that 
upen seeing the works of others only once, he remembered 
them perfectly and could use them in such a way that 
scarcely anyone has ever noticed it.” Certainly the same 
could be said of Vasari's own inventive metamorphosis of 
his classical sources in the fresco of Apelles Painting Diana. 
In the Sala delle Arti he has imitated antiquity according 
to these prescriptions. 

Among Vasari's alterations and additions are the reversal 
of the Spinario's raised foot, the completion of the Torso 
Belvedere's legs, and the change from male to female of 
these two statues. This process of altering sources is what 
Bartolomeo Ricci in 1541 had designated as the type of imi- 
tation called emulation (aemulatio)? and what Vincenzo 
Danti was to label imitazione, distinguishing it from 
ritrarre.* For Vasari, this process allowed the artist “to 
make the finest possible figure. ... This is what is said to 


praised because although it hasn't the attitude of the Apollo, yet he has 
very successfully imitated the style.” 

73 Danti in Barocchi, 1960, 1, 265. “By the term copying (ritrarre) I mean 
to make something exactly as another thing is seen to be, and by the term 
imitation (imitare) I simply understand that it is to make a thing not only 
as another has seen the thing to be [when that thing is imperfect} but to 
make it as it would have to be in order to be of complete perfection.” 
This recalls Aristotle's statement that an artist can “imitate ... things as 
they ought to be”; Poetics, xxv, 1. Also see Politics, 1281b, and Meta- 
physics, 980b. 
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be the bella maniera.’” In other words, the practice of 
improving one’s models led to the third period of painting, 
that period to which Vasari belonged, as did the artists rep- 
resented in the medallions above the Apelles fresco — 
Raphael, Leonardo, Michelangelo, and Andrea del Sarto. 
It is Benedetto Varchi who associates the practice of crit- 
ically copying nature with Apelles, exhorting painters to 
use “discretion” when copying “in order that they may have 
the great praise and prudence of Apelles.”” 

Vasari’s rendering of Apelles as an illustration of the vir- 
tues of imitazione over rigid copying sustains the theme 
of the history of art as a progressive development. In the 
proemio to Part 11 of the Vite, Vasari associates artistic 
license (licenzia) with rule (regola), one of the five qualities 
that, he says, distinguishes artists of the third style from 
those who preceded them. 


Although artists of the second period made further prog- 
ress, they still fell short of complete perfection since their 
work lacked license (licenzia), which, although based on 
rule (regola), goes beyond it [and] ... enables the artist 
to enhance his work by adding copious inventions and, 
as it were, a certain beauty to what is merely artistically 
correct.” 


Vasari believed that the excessive study of the second era 
forced artists “to try and do the impossible through their 
exertion,” ‘and resulted in works that appear stiff and 
labored. But, in the third or modern era, when artists 
desired, as Vasari puts it, “to add touches and remove 
blemishes” inherent in nature, imitazione and giudizio 
emerged as the guiding principles in the creative process. 
Thus, artists like Pollaiuolo who endeavored to make his 
figures “conform more closely to nature” and Paolo Uccello 
who followed rules of perspective with excessive rigidity 
“fell short of perfection.” Even when an artist like Verroc- 
chio “invited comparison with works from the ancient 
world,” absolute perfection evaded him. Only in the mod- 
ern period did Leonardo “vanquish Phidias and vanquish 
Apelles.” Only in the third era could Raphael “surpass 
them” (Apelles and Zeuxis) and the works of Michelangelo 


75 Vasari, iv, 8, and v-i, 49-50. For a discussion of imitation and eclec- 
ticism, see R. Wittkower, “Imitation, Eclecticism and Genius,” in Aspects 
of the Eighteenth Century, ed. Earl R. Wasserman, Baltimore, Md., 1965, 
143-161, and Dempsey (as in note 26), 564-69 and E. H. Gombrich, “The 
Style all’Antica: Imitation and Assimilation” in Acts of the XX Interna- 
tional Congress of the History of Art, Princeton, N.J., 1968, n, 31f. 

7e Benedetto Varchi, Due lezzioni ..., in Barocchi, 1960, 1, 55-56. But Vasari 
may have had a more practical consideration in mind as well. “He who 
would learn thoroughly to express in drawing the conceptions of the mind 
or anything else that pleases him, must ... exercise [his hand] in copying 


figures in relief either in marble or stone, or else in plaster casts. ... All 
these objects being motionless and without feeling greatly facilitate the 
work of the artist because they stand still.” Vasari, 1, 170-71. 


77 Vasari, iv, 9. 

"S Ibid., wv, 9-10, 51, 11-12 and 13. 

™ Pliny, xxxv. 84-85, Adriani repeats this incident in his essay on the 
ancient arts. Vasari, 1, 34. 


8° Apelles’ incorrect rendering of a sandal brings to mind Plato’s condem- 


“be said to be superior to nature [and] also the most famous 
artists of antiquity.” 
Apelles and the Cobbler 

The episode that Vasari has visualized in the fresco of 
Apelles and the Cobbler is recounted by Pliny (Fig. 4). In 
the familiar story, a cobbler who viewed one of Apelles’ 
paintings found fault with the work because the loops of 
the sandal were too few. Apelles, having heard the criticism 
as he hid behind a curtain near the work, corrected his 
mistake. “The next day,” Pliny says, “the same critic was 
so proud of the artist correcting the fault indicated by his 
previous objection, that he found fault with the leg, but 
Apelles indignantly looked out from behind the picture and 
rebuked him.”” The cobbler’s criticism, therefore, presents 
an example of good and bad judgment.* His remark about 
the sandal was valid but his censure of the leg was not. 

The incident is rarely mentioned by writers in the Ren- 
aissance, and Vasari’s visualization of the story seems to 
be unique in the cinquecento. In the following century aca- 
demicians cited the cobbler’s criticism as representative of 
ignorance and prejudice and the scene was illustrated on 
imprese and in academic tracts.*! In the Renaissance the 
Calumny of Apelles was used to convey this message while 
the story of Apelles and the Cobbler suggests a more posi- 
tive meaning. Alberti, for instance, had cited Apelles’ 
attentiveness to criticism as an example that all artists 
should follow,® and in his censure of excessive formalism, 
Gabriele Paleotti (1582) insists upon the importance of 
judgments by experts and non-experts alike and cites 
Apelles’ habit of listening to and thoughtfully considering 
the criticism of others as a paradigm of artistic discretion.® 
Vasari makes no mention of the cobbler's complaint but 
his use of the story in the Sala delle Arti appears to be more 
than a comment on public criticism. Vasari has taken the 
episode of Apelles and the Cobbler as a vehicle for some 
of his ideas about giudizio. As is the case with the other 
istorie in the salotto, The Origin of Pittura and Apelles 
Painting Diana, the iconographical implications of this 
fresco are complex. Beyond the most obvious meaning — 
the value of public criticism, both good and bad — are 
suggestions of a more broadly based intention on the part 


nation that a painter “will make a likeness of a cobbler though he under- 
stands nothing of cobbling: and his picture is good enough for those who 
know no more than he does and judge only by colors and figures.” Repub- 
lic x. 601. 

*! Most critics in the 17th century, such as Christoph Merer and Frans 
Franken, regarded the cobbler's remarks as representative of pervasive 
ignorance and prejudice. See Cast (as in note 33), esp. 159-187 and fig. 
55, A. Terwesten, Design for the Berlin Academy, Berlin, Staatliche 
Museum. 


8° Alberti, 1950, 113. 


# Gabriele Paleotti, Discorso intorno alle Imagine sacre e profane (1582) 
in Barocchi, 1971-76, 1, 922. Gian Paolo Lomazzo would provide a well- 
developed definition of discrezione, regarding it as the unification of all 
compositional elements. [dea del tempo della pittura (1590), 1m and xvin 
in Scritti sulle arti, ed. Roberto Paolo Ciardi, Florence, 1973, 1, 254-55 
and 294-98. Varchi, however, had employed the term discrezione to sug- 
gest the artist's alteration and improvement of nature Varchi in Barocchi, 
1960, 1, 55-56. Also see Danti in Barocchi, 1971-76, 11, 1760-82. 


of the artist. Here Vasari addresses the issue of giudizio. 
He is concerned not only with the role of the critic but also, 
and of greater importance to Vasari, with the ability of the 
artist to evaluate and act upon these judgments. He must, 


Vasari's writings. 

Apell:s and the Cobbler must be considered in conjunc- 
tion with the portrait medallions above the fresco. As is 
the case with the artists of the High Renaissance who are 


chi provides an example of the value of criticism and the 
benefits of artistic license. Having completed a crucifix des- 
tined to be placed in Sta. Croce, Donatello asked Brunel- 
leschi for his assessment of the work. The realism of the 


as un contadino. Angered, Donatello challenged his critic 
to do better. Brunelleschi accepted the challenge and in 
order not to censure his Proprio giudizio made a figure with 
such arte 2 disegno that Donatello proclaimed it à miracle 
and a testament to his friend's “ingegnosa ed artifiziosa 
maniera."# Vasari's choice of adjectives is rare in a vita of 
an artist of the second period. It suggests that Brunelleschi 
excelled because he Possessed those qualities which Vasari 
otherwise typically associates with the modern era. 

This is not to suggest that Donatello was being called 
less skilled than Brunelleschi. Vasari repeatedly refers to 
Donatello's exceptional disegno, arte, diligenza, and giu- 
dizio.® He was so skilled, says Vasari, that “it may be said 
that he worked as much with his judgement (giudizio) as 
with his hands (mani).’* Donatello thus embodies Vasari's 
concept of l'arte del disegno, “What disegno needs, when 
it has derived from giudizio the mental image of anything, 
is that the hand ... be free and able to draw and to express 
correctly ... whatever nature has created.”*” Vasari, in fact, 
bestows highest praise on Donatello. “His works showed 
such grazia, disegno and excellence, that they were held to 
approach more near] y to the marvelous works of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans than those of any other.” 

This prompts Vasari to conclude that “although he lived 
in their time [the second era}, I am not wholly sure whether 


% This anecdote occurs in the Vita of Donatello: Vasari, 11, 398-99, and 
that of Brunelleschi: Vasari, n, 333-34. 


5 Ibid., 11, 398, 410-11, 


% Ibid., 1, 401. 
#7 Ibid., 1, 169. 
88 Ihid., 11, 396. 


8 Ibid., 11, 106. 
% Ibid.. n, 351. 
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I ought not to place him in the third age, seeing that his 
works challenge comparison with the good works of the 
ancients."# Passages such as these indicate the interde- 
pendence of the frescoes in the Sala delle Arti and the the- 


Vasari's comparison of Donatello with Past artists and 
his subsequent assessment that this served to stimulate the 
art of the quattrocento also occurs in his life of Brunelles- 
chi. Brunelleschi's plan for the dome of Sta. Maria dei Fiori 
invited comparison with classical achievements. Although 
at the time he was granted the commission “some thought 
well of it and others ill, as it has ever been the case with 


Vasari's comment about “the opinions of the populace” 
concerning Brunelleschi’s plan for the dome, like Pliny's 
account of Apelles’ confrontation With the critical cobbler, 
indicates the problems that arise from poor criticism. In his” 
life of Donatello Vasari provides an example of how an 
artist can deal with bad judgments. Having completed his 
Statue of Saint Mark for the Arte de’ Linaioli, Donatello 
presented the work to his patrons who failed to recognize 
its beauty. 


Donatello displayed such great judgments (giudizio) in 
his work that those who lacked judgment (chi non aveva 
giudizio) failed to perceive its excellence, and the consuls 
of the guild were reluctant to have it set in place. Where- 
upon Donatello ... [said] he would work on it and show 
them an altogether different statue. When they agreed, 
he merely covered it up for fifteen days and then, with- 
out having touched it, uncovered it and amazed them 
all. 


This incident clearly presents an instance of a lack of judg- 
ment on the part of the critics that Vasari has contrasted 


°! Ibid., 11, 365. 
°° Ibid., 11, 103-04, and Iv, 7-8. 
% Ibid., 11, 402-03. Vasari tells of a similar situation in an often quoted 


anecdote in the Vita of Michelangelo. Piero Soderini criticized the nose 
of the David whereupon Michelangelo climbed the scaffolding and, hold- 
ing a chisel in his left hand and some marble dust in the right, pretended 
to alter the statue, allowing the marble dust to fall little by little. Although 
Michelangelo had not changed the David, Soderini declared “A me mi 
piace più.” Ibid.. vu, 155-56. 
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with the tanto giudizio of the artist. The juxtaposition of 
the two helps clarify Vasari’s view of giudizio. An artist 
must be receptive to criticism but, ultimately, he must rely 
upon his own proprio giudizio which is an inseparable part 
of the artistic process from its inception in disegno which 
“is born of a certain concetto and giudizio.” 

Vasari's fresco of Apelles and the Cobbler and its accom- 
panying portrait medallions adhere to the iconography of 
the Sala delle Arti as a room that celebrates the develop- 
ment and achievements of the history of art with examples 
that indicate progress. Thus he has “endeavored not only 
to record what the artists have done ... but also to note 
what methods, manners, styles, behavior, and ideas” dis- 
tinguish between “the good, the better, and the best.” In 
the fresco of Apelles Painting Diana, imitazione elevated 
artists of the High Renaissance above those of the preceding 
period who “sought to reproduce what they saw in nature 
and no more.” Giudizio is presented as the distinguishing 
quality in the scene of Apelles and the Cobbler. Artists 
must know how to distinguish between valid and useless 
criticism and they must know how to exercise their own 
judgment in seeking to attain perfection. Theoretically, 
Vasari regards giudizio, imitazione, and disegno as indi- 
visible. Disegno is impossible without judgment and imi- 
tation cannot be achieved without the technical skill of stu- 
dio e esercizio in drawing and the capacity judiciously to 
unite various parts into a new and graceful whole. 

The fresco of Apelles and the Cobbler, like the rest of 
the imagery in the Sala delle Arti, alludes to Vasari’s ideas 
about the art of painting. In seeking to assert the ideal 
potential of art, he invoked the authority of antiquity. He 
relied upon classical citations to suggest the models and 
conceptual structures that the Renaissance artist should 
attempt to emulate. As the founder of the academy of Pam- 
philos, credited with having established the beginnings of 
beauty and perfection in his art, author of a treatise on 
painting, and noted for the famed injunction “no day with- 
out a line,” Apelles exemplified artistic virtue. Vasari's fres- 
coes in the Sala delle Arti are the first extensive visual 
acknowledgment of the stature granted to this classical 
painter. The device for the Berlin Academy, ca. 1697, which 
depicts four scenes from the life of Apelles, including that 
of the cobbler's criticism, surrounding a portrait medallion 
of Apelles with the inscription, dies non transeat sine linea, 


% Ibid., 1, 94. 

%3 Ibid., 1, 106. 

% Pliny xxxv. 84. See note 81. 
97 Vasari, 1906, 1, 247. 

%8 Ibid., 1, 249. 

® Ibid., n, 101. 

100 Jbid., 11, 287. 

101 [bid., 1v, 11. 

102 Jhid., 1v, 11-12. 13. 

103 Tbid., wv. 13. 


14 See note 28 and Quintillian 1x. iv. 17, x. i. 96-100. 


illustrates the extent to which this acknowledgment would 
be developed.” But it is Vasari’s inclusion of thirteen me- 
dallions bearing portraits of Renaissance artists that stresses 
the significance of Apelles to the art of the cinquecento. 

Prior to Cimabue, “who shed the first light on the art of 
painting,” the surviving Greeks, “of the old and not the 
ancient manner [Byzantine], could only trace profiles on a 
ground of color.’ It is Giotto, as all readers of the Vite 
recall, who “began to give a measure of vivacity to the 
heads and folds to the draperies” and Masaccio who, by 
following nature, “inflamed the minds of [his] successors 
to such an extent that these employments have been brought 
to their present state of grandeur and perfection.” Leo- 
nardo, he says, ushered in “the third style, which I will call 
modern’! and Michelangelo and Raphael, endowed with 
genius, surpassed nature and “the most famous ancients." 
This enabled Vasari and his contemporaries to bring “art 
to such perfection today ... that where the first masters 
took six years to paint one picture our masters would only 
take one year to paint six. 7% 

This famous progression, from circumscribing a form, 
to the precise transcription of reality, to the reliance upon 
artistic judgment in attaining an indefinable perfection 
associated with bellezza and grazia, is implicit in Vasari's 
frescoes in the Sala della Arti. Whereas beauty is a rational 
quality dependent upon rules, grace, for Vasari, is an elu- 
sive quality which makes its final appeal to judgment. 
Apelles, recognized as the classical painter mest clearly in 
possession of these characteristics, provided Vasari with a 
paradigm of artistic excellence which the artists of the cin- 
quecento should strive to surpass.” 

For Vasari, therefore, the classical model was something 
to be emulated not merely imitated, for only then could 
the gifted painter advance the process of idealization. 
Although this concept, already much discussed in literary 
theory, had been applied to art by Paolo Pino in 1548, 
Vasari was the first to give it an extensive historical appli- 
cation. Appropriately, he does so in reference to Michel- 
angelo, Raphael, and Leonardo, who, a.ong with Andrea 
del Sarto, appear above the fresco of Apelles in his studio. 
Michelangelo, he says, not only “surpassed Nature but 
[also] the most famous ancients.” Raphael, he claims, 
“equalled the faultless perfection of the figures painted ... 
by Apelles and Zeuxis, and he might even be said to have 


105 Paolo Pino, Dialogo di pittura (1548) in Barocchi, 1971-76, 11, 1347- 
1358. 


id W. Kallab, Vasaristudien (Quellenschriften far Kunstgeschichte und 
Kunsttechnick des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit, xv), 1908, 405f.; Julius 
von Schlosser, Die Kunstliteratur, Vienna, 1924, 289f.; E. H. Gombrich, 
“The Renaissance Conception of Artistic Progress and Its Consequences’ 
in Norm and Form. Studies in the Art of the Renaissance, London, 1966 
1f; Alpers (as in note 2); Zygmunt Wazbinski, ‘L'idée de l'histoire dan: 
la première et la seconde edition des Vies de Vasari” in H Vasari storiografe 
e artista (Atti del Congresso Internazionale nel IV Centenario della Morte} 
Arezzo-Florence, 1974, 1-26. 


107 Vasari, tv, 13. 


surpassed them.” He concluded “that it is a property and 
peculiarity of these arts that from a humble beginning they 
gradually improve and attain the summit of perfection." 
Quintillian, well known in the Renaissance, seems to have 
expressed the idea of art as an ongoing process most lucidly. 
“If men only imitated we should still be sailing on rafts, 
and the art of painting would be restricted to tracing (cir- 
cumscriberet) a line around a shadow thrown in the 
sunlight.” ° 


Vasari and Rubens 

Giorgio Vasari’s frescoes in the Sala delle Arti are at once 
a tribute to the dignity of art, an exemplification of its 
ancient heritage, and a visualization of some of its theo- 
retical concepts. Although Vasari had depicted scenes dis- 
cussed in classical texts in the Sala del Trionfo della Virtu 
in the Casa Vasari, Arezzo, the tenor of the respective cycles 
differs, leaving no precedent for the iconography of the 
Florentine salotto. The Sala delle Arti must be viewed, 
therefore, as an anomaly. Even the project with the closest 
affirities, Peter Paul Rubens’ frescoes on the facade of his 
house in Antwerp, 1618-1621, is concerned less with vis- 
ualizing a progressive history of art than in recreating some 
of the most famous paintings described in classical texts as 
a verification of Rubens’ skill. Nonetheless, the similar- 
ities as well as the differences between Vasari’s frescoes in 
the Sala delle Arti and those by Rubens in Antwerp are 
instructive. 

As Vasari had done in the Sala delle Arti, Rubens made 
Apelles the focal point of his program. Jacob Harrewijn's 
engraving of the Antwerp facade, dated 1692, shows a series 
of horizontally arranged paintings of which The Calumny 
of Apelles is the central scene. To the left is Rubens’ recon- 
struction of Apelles’ painting of Alexander the Great Hold- 
ing a Thunderbolt. These frescoes as well as Pausias’ famed 
Sacrifice of Oxen, Timanthes’ masterpiece, The Sacrifice of 
Ipkigenia, and Aristides’ noted painting of The Chariot 
Rare are Rubens’ recreations of ancient works based upon 
classical ekphrases. Unlike Vasari’s frescoes in the Sala delle 
Arti which present a chronological and theoretical view of 
the history of art, Rubens’ paintings are a statement about 
his ability to paint like Apelles, Pausias, Timanthes, and 
others. He can surpass the best by his ability to imitate not 
one but all of the styles representative of past excellence. 
The frescoes on the facade of his studio are, therefore, self- 
laudatory. Vasari’s frescoes in the Sala delle Arti also are 
a proclamation of their author’s excellence. No one can 
doubt that Vasari sees himself as a “new Apelles,” rivaling 
the ancient masters and, thereby, equating himself with 


1% Ibid., iv, 11-12. Giovanni Battista Paggi, the Genoese painter who 
attended lectures sponsored by the Accademia del Disegno in Florence in 
1591, makes a similar comparison. He describes the method of Zeuxis and 
comments that Raphael made an image “as it ought to be.” Paggi's letter 
to Fratello Girolamo is in Barocchi, 1971-76, 1, 198. 

10 Vasari, n, 96. 

NC Quintilian x. ii. 7. 


1 McGrath (as in note 5), 229-247. 
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Leonardo, Michelangelo, and Raphael. But Vasari, unlike 
Rubens, interweaves a history of art with this self-praise. 
While flaunting his own artistry he maintains a reverence 
for the past. 

The differences between the fresco cycles by Rubens and 
Vasari are clarified by their respective writings on art and 
their attitudes towards the drawings they collected. In his 
essay De Imitatione Statuarum, ca. 1608, Rubens advo- 
cates a selective and “judicious” use of ancient sculpture.'” 
An exclusive dependence upon one master, he contends, 
forces an artist to imitate the bad as well as the good and 
could result in artistic decline. Vasari also recognized this 
possibility and altered his praise of Raphael's ability to imi- 
tate Michelangelo in the 1550 edition of the Vite to a com- 
mendation of Raphael's capacity selectively to imitate a 
variety of masters in the edition of 1568. In accordance 
with the later text the fresco of Apelles Painting Diana 
shows the artist surrounded by models placed in poses of 
three classical works executed by three sculptors. Rubens’ 
frescoes also are a visualization of his advocacy of selective 
imitation. In the one fresco on the facade of his home that 
is not a reconstruction of a classical painting, Zeuxis and 
the Crotonian Women, Rubens illustrated the story most 
frequently cited by theoreticians who espouse the superi- 
ority of this process of selective synthesis. 

Both Vasari and Rubens regarded ancient sculpture as a 
useful tool for the artist to imitate. According to Vasari, 
works such as the Laocoon, the Hercules Farnese, the Torso 
Belvedere, and others exhibited “the appeal and vigor of 
living flesh,” qualities absent in works executed by painters 
of the second style.'* Vasari’s presentation of the Spinario, 
the Torso Belvedere, and the Mazarin Venus as live models 
is, therefore, a demonstration of how readily a stone model 
could be translated into “living flesh” — a conviction shared 
by Rubens. In addition to copying classical works with 
mediums suggestive of the softness of skin rather than the 
hardness of marble, that is, with chalk rather than pen, he 
often drew from live models which he placed in the poses 
of ancient statues or figures in Renaissance paintings.’ 

But Vasari's celebration of the past and the pride he felt 
for his heritage as described in the Vite, pictured in the Sala 
delle Arti, and demonstrated in his collection of five vol- 
umes of drawings by Renaissance artists, are distinguish- 
able from those traits in Rubens. When Rubens, nearly three 
quarters of a century after Vasari began to assemble his 
Libro del disegno, started to collect drawings, his guiding 
impulse appears to have been primarily practical and not 
historical. Vasari’s reverence for works by others is dis- 
played in his careful arrangement of drawings within an 


US Jeffrey M. Muller, "Rubens's Theory and Practice of the Imitation of 
Art.” Art Bulletin, Lxix, 1982, 229-247. 

i3 Giorgio Vasari, La vita di Michelangelo nelle redazioni del 1550 e del 
1568, ed. Paola Barocchi, Milan-Naples, 1, 219-221. 

“4 Vasari, iv, 10, and 111, 389-391. He cites Mantegna as an example who 
illustrates the detrimental effects which occur when an artist copies statues 
so diligently that they convey the appearance of stone. 


iS Muller (as in note 112), 236. 
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elaborately designed frame which included, as in the Vite 
and Sala delle Arti, a portrait of the artist. By contrast 
Rubens did not hesitate to retouch or “improve” originals 
by Michelangelo, Raphael, and Carracci." The willingness 
of Rubens to rework drawings by his predecessors runs 
counter to Vasari's refusal to do so. It is this difference in 
attitude that, at least in part, explains the motivations that 
directed the iconography of Vasari's Sala delle Arti and 
Rubens’ façade frescoes in Antwerp. Whereas Vasari 
equated himself with Apelles, Rubens suggests he is the sum 
of no less than four classical painters and able, by his sty- 
listic diversity, ta surpass any one master. 

Vasari’s vision of the history of art was one of growth. 
The achievements of one generation are dependent upon 
the advances made by their predecessors. Artists should 
learn “by the labors of the old masters.” Rubens distilled 
this process with a subjective force, impressing his own 
personality on the works of others as the corpus of 
retouched drawings attributed to him confirms. The Sala 
delle Arti stands, therefore, as a rare visualization of an 
artist’s view of the history of art, expressing with images 
ideas otherwise restricted to the printed page. 


Wishing to defend them (architects, sculptors, and paint- 
ers, both old and modern) ... and to preserve them as 
long as may be possible in the memory of the living ... 
I have judged it expedient, no, rather, my duty, to make 
for them [al memorial.” 


116 Michael Jaffe, “Rubens as a Collector of Drawings,” Master Drawings, 
u, 1964, 383-397, and m1, 1965, 21-35; 127-148. 


I am convinced that these my labors ... will both delight 
and help those who have made them a profession, For 
... they will review the methods of working; and they 
will [learn] to recognize easily perfection or imperfection 
and to discriminate between one manner and another." 
Virginia Commonwealth University 

. Richmond, VA 23284 
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i “School of Rembrandt,” Man in a 
Golden Helmet (Saturn) ca. 1650. Berlin- 
Dahiem, Staatliche Museen. (Br. 128.) 


Who is The Old Man in a Golden Helmet? 


John E Moffitt 


It s perhaps curious that among all the splendid paintings 
asscciated with Rembrandt's name, a modest-sized canvas 
(measuring only 67.5 x 50.7cm) known as The Man in a 


Ths material was first made public in a lecture presented at the Uni- 
verskiad Literaria de Valencia in December 1981 (my thanks go to Dr. 
Saatiago Sebastian for his invitation and good comments}. Although the 
present interpretation of the painting's subject matter had occurred to me 
as ong ago as 1970, my research could not have been completed without 
the generous aid and advice of a number of helpful scholars, particularly 
Waliam S. Heckscher and Virginia W., Callahan, to whom this effort is 
respecttully dedicated, as they have provided me with much essential 
information. Besides owing a special debt to Dr. Jan Kelch of the Berlin- 
Dah em Gemäldegalerie, | am also most grateful to the staff of the Kunst- 





Golden Helmet is one of those which have enjoyed the 
greatest measure of popular appeal (Fig. 1}.' Ironically, the 
conventional attribution to Rembrandt of this farniliar 


historisches Institut in Florenz, the Bibliothek der Rijksuniversiteit te Lei- 
den (especially Dr. R. Bruegelmans) and the Warburg Institute in London 
(particularly Jill Krave}, and to my colleagues in “Los de Afuera” (notably 
Dr. Eugene Cunnar} for their editorial advice, 

! Bredius-Gerson, Cat. No. 128, 558. See also G. Hofstede de Groot, Cat- 
alogue Raisonné of the Works of the Dutch ... Painters, London, 1916, 
Cat. No. 261: K. Bauch, Rembrandts Gemälde, Berlin, 1966, Cat. No. 
199; and Gemäldegalerie, Cat. No. 811A, 341-42: “Mann mit Goldhelm. 

. Gemalt um 1650.” 
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painting, fortuitously discovered in the late 1880's, is now 
being questioned by some specialists intimately familiar 
with the work.? One of the few published disclaimers is by 
Keith Roberts, who is: 


more than ever convinced that [the attribution to Rem- 
brandt of] the Berlin Man in a Golden Helmet cannot be 
right. In his maturity Rembrandt always suggests the 
gleam and ornamental details of armour ... whereas in 
the Berlin picture (which must date from the early 1650's, 
whoever it is by), the relief is almost physically created, 
with a form of impasto that cannot be paralleled any- 
where else in [Rembrandt's] work. ... What is also wrong 
about the Berlin painting is the way the helmet is treated 
as a piece of pure still life, isolated and slightly ponder- 
ous. ... The Man in a Golden Helmet remains an impres- 
sive and even moving image, and works its spell instan- 
taneously, hence its enormous popular appeal. Like two 
or three other very famous pictures that are certainly not 
right ... it is supremely ‘Rembrandtesque.” 


Regardless of who did paint The Old Man in a Golden 
Helmet, one may conjecture that its present fame and its 
demonstrated power to arouse interest in all sectors of the 
public are owed not to its visual appeal alone but also to 
its as yet unrecognized subject matter, which works its 
potent psychological effects to this day. By way of expla- 
nation of the evident, if elusive, motive force of the subject, 
the idea was early advanced that the tragic old man was 


? Christopher Brown, Deputy Keeper, National Gallery, London, informed 
me (letter of July 1, 1980) that he has “long thought that the picture is 
not by Rembrandt, though I have no alternative attribution, and I am 
not even sure when it was painted.” Christian Tümpel (Rembrandt [De 
Groote Meesters], Amsterdam, 1975, col. 74) also identifies this as the 
work of a “pupil of Rembrandt.” Current general opinion, however, 
accepts this painting an an authentic 17th-century work (as Roberts also 
believes; see note 3). This dating is verified by pigment analyses carried 
out by H. Kühn (Jahrbuch der Staatlichen Kunstsammlungen in Baden- 
Wiirttenberg, 11, 1965, 189ff.) which revealed that the ground of the pic- 
ture consists of two different layers: a red ground (probably bolus), sub- 
sequently covered with a coat of gray, a priming method that is most 
typical of the circle of Rembrandt around the 1650's. The present icono- 
graphic study further supports the purely physical evidence attesting to 
the placement of this work within the intellectual milieu of Dutch painting 
in the mid-17th century. Dr. Jan Kelch of the Berlin-Dahlem Gemälde- 
galerie (who kindly passed on to me the information about Kühn's pig- 
ment analyses) also informed me (letter of January 12, 1979) that he is 
“now inclined to believe that the painting was done by a Rembrandt pupil,” 
most probably Carel Fabritius, whom I also think the most likely can- 
didate given the emblematic treatment discussed here. For comparative 
purposes, even though the surviving examples of Fabritius's oeuvre are 
few in number, the following five portraits by this painter seem to cor- 
respond generally to the stylistic characteristics of the Berlin Old Man in 
a Golden Helmet: Man met Bontmuts (ca. 1642-43, Mauritshuis, The 
Hague), Studienkop von ouden Man (ca. 1643-45, Groningen Museum), 
Man met Helm (ca. 1645-46, Groningen Museum), Studienkop-Ouden 
Man (ca. 1645-1650, Louvre, Paris), Zelfportret (ca. 1654, Boymans 
Museum, Rotterdam); see K.E. Schuurman, Carel Fabritius, Amsterdam, 
1947, 1-3, 31-32, 34-41. 


? K. Roberts, exhibition review in the Burlington Magazine, cxvut, 1976, 
784. 


Rembrandt's brother Adriaen, who died in 1652.4 But this 
seems an unlikely hypothesis (especially if Rembrandt was 
not the painter) and, moreover, it now appears that the 
identity of the sitter is largely irrelevant to the intrinsic 
meaning of the painting, particularly as it may be supposed 
that he merely served as a conveniently costumed model 
for a symbolic figure of great emotional significance.’ 
Rather than a portrait, The Old Man in a Golden Helmet 
is most probably a highly condensed, even emblematic, 
example of history painting, depicting a figure from 
“Fable.” I propose a fairly clear-cut symbolic meaning, 
whose nature will become evident once the man is iden- 
tified through his several conventional attributes. The 
major, correlated elements of this identification are the old 
age and the downcast, profoundly sad expression of the 
subject, who is additionally characterized as shadowed by, 
or surrounded by, metaphorical darkness. There is also a 
somewhat uncommon (but still traditional), element: the 
massive, antique golden helmet bearing prominent relief 
decorations.” 

Granted the immense popularity of The Old Man in a 
Golden Helmet, and the number of references to it in the 
vast literature on Rembrandt, it seems odd that only one 
strictly iconographic interpretation has been published.’ In 
1972 Wolfgang Schöne concluded that “das Bild stellt 
wahrscheinlich Mars dar, den Herrn des Krieges — Rem- 
brandts Bildnis des Mars nach dem Schweigen der Waffen,” 
further discussing at some length the appropriateness of a 
depiction of Mars in the war-torn period of the mid-sev- 


* According to Bredius-Gerson, 558, when Wilhelm von Bode first pub- 
lished this painting in 1891 he had identified the sitter as Rembrandt's 
brother by comparing the Berlin Old Man in a Golden Helmet to Bredius 
130, “Rembrandt's Brother.” But, as these authors note, “the brushwork 
{of Bredius 130] is very close to that of Carel Fabritius” {see also note 2). 
Laban (see Bibliography) repeated Von Bode's theory upon the occasion 
of the first public exhibition of the Old Man in a Golden Helmet in 1897 
in Berlin. 


5 Some three-score representations of this type of subject matter — here 
identified as “Saturnian” (and which can admittedly be expressed in a wide 
variety of ways) — are listed by A. Pigler, Barockthemen: Eine Auswahl 
von Verzeichnissen zur Ikonographie des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts, Buda- 
pest, 1956, 11, 223-24, 503-06. 


° According to Seznec, 287, “The humanists, who are the sovereign dic- 
tators of themes, draw their material from Fable as readily as from history 
or Scripture. ... This purpose is to translate a series of concepts into a 
succession of images; now, as we fully understand, the images of the gods 
are ‘emblems’ replete with meaning. They thus have an incomparable 
utility.” 


7 The anachronistic character and probable narrative purposes of the hel- 
met in general are remarked upon in Gemäldegalerie, 341: “Beleuchtung 
und Malweise verleihen dem Helm kompositionellen Vorrang. Entsprech- 
end wird diesem Motiv auch inhaltlich bestimmende Bedeutung zukom- 
men. Kein Rüstungsstück des 17. Jh., sondern ein Renaissancehelm ist 
wiedergegeben. Für die Zeitgenossen Rembrandts gehörte der Helm der 
Vergangenheit an. So dürfte auch im Dargestellten eine Figur der Ver- 
gangenheit verkörpert sein.” For an example of this type of helmet (also 
the kind depicted in Fabritius’ Man met Helm; see note 2), see The Wallace 
Collection Catalogues, 1, London, 1962, 126, Cat. No. A143; other exam- 
ples were cited by Laban, 75. 


ë W. Schöne, “Rembrandts Mann mit dem Goldhelm,” Jahrbuch der Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaft in Gottingen, 1972, 33-99. 
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enteenth century. However, this identification is improb- 
able.” The Old Man is neither correctly martial in appear- 
ance nor sufficiently choleric in mood to confirm this 
proposal, and neither a helmet in itself nor a survey of the 
bellicose events of the period supports the hypothesis. The 
most significant point against the identification is that this 
helmeted, but obviously elderly, melancholic graybeard is 
far too old to be Mars, who is customarily shown as a 
vigorous younger man (usually in his thirties), as in Rub- 
ens’ Horrors of War (Fig. 2). Rubens typically depicted 
Mars, according to his written description of March 1638, 
as one who “rushes forth with a shield and bloodstained 
sword, threatening the people with great disaster. ... He 
treads underfoot all the arts and letters.” Moreover, 
according to the description of the sixteenth-century 
mythographer Vincenzo Cartari, Mars typically had “a 
ferocious and terrible appearance, being armed and 
armoured, with a club and a whip in his two hands ... 
including a shining helmet, almost seeming to catch fire, 
as though it were surmounted by fiery thunderbolts. He 
wears a golden breast-plate, covered with terrifying and 
frightening monsters, and he carries a shield resplendent 
with blood-colored light.” In the Iconologia, Cesare Ripa 
described, and illustrated, a decidedly youthful Mars as the 
personification of the Choleric Temperament, “con l'elmo 
in testa, & con l'vcello Pico per cimiero” (Fig. 3). In contrast 
to the sad and fatigued old man in Berlin, Ripa’s Mars (ike 
Cartari's), “si mostra terribile, & spauenteucle nell'aspetto 
per dar terrore, & spauentar i nemici.”” In any event, Mars 
is not the only male mythological figure known to have 
worn a helmet. 

The headgear of the old man, already recognized as the 
focal point of the composition,” provides another clue to 
his unmartial identity (Fig. 4). There is a prominent relier 
pattern played out upon the surface of the helmet. Its basis 
is the curved bodies of serpents, which enclose or enframe 
two different motifs: a larger, circularly enframed “scene,” 





? Gemäldegalerie, 342, however, accepts Schéne’s hypothesis, stating tha: 
the picture is “das Bild des Mars als das eines erschöpft neben seinen 
Waffen schlafenden Kriegers. ... Martialisches und Unmartialisches sind 
in dieser Gestalt verbunden und wollen vielleicht aus der aktuellen Sich: 
der Zeit kurz nach dem Westfalischen Frieden von 1648 als eindringliche 
Mahnung verstanden sein, den Frieden zu bewahren.” 


2 Rubens, The COMPLESSIONI 
Horrors of War CO LERICU PER IL FFOCO: 
(detail) “Mars,” 
1637-38 


12 Rubens, in R.S. Magurn, ed., The Letters of Peter Paul Rubens, New 
Haven, 1955, 408-09. 


ne 


Cartari, 395, “Imagine di Marte”: "Fu Marte fatto dagli antichi feroce, 


3 The Choleric 
Temperament 
(Mars), Wood- 


block from e terribile nello aspetto, armato tutto, con l'hasta in mano, e con la sferza, 
Cesare Ripa, e lo posero à cauallo talhora, talhora sopra un carro, fe} il carro di costu: 
Iconologia, era tirato da due caualli, che sono il Terrore, e la Tema. Et in altro luoce 


Padua, 1611 finge poi, che questi siano non piu caualli, ma persone, le quali vadane 
sempre con Marte, e che l’accompagnino parimente l'impeto, il furore, e 
la uiolenza. ... Le arme di questo Dio, ... erano l'elmo lucido tanto che 
mostraua di ardere, quasi hauesse l'ardente fulmine per cimiero, la corazza 
dorato, e tutta piena di terribili, e spauenteuoli mostri, è lo scudo ris- 
plendente di luce sanguinosa, dice che gli stanno intorno adornandogli il 
capo il Furore, e I'lra, e che il Terrore gouerna i freni de caualli, e che 
diranzi à questi ua scuotendo l'ali la Fama apportatrice non meno del 
falso che del uero.” 


2 Ripa, 60, “Carro di Marte.” 





i? See note 7 above. 
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which is displayed in the exact center of the side of the 
helmet facing us (and, one assumes, was exactly repeated 
on the other, hidden, side of the helmet); and a smaller 
circle, about one third the size of the first, which is placed 
at the leading edge of the helmet (and which may also be 
assumed to have been repeated at both sides of the rear of 
the helmet, thereby creating a harmonious a - B - a pat- 
tern). These two primary motifs may be more readily dis- 
cerned in Figures 5 and 6. The first is a chiaroscuro ren- 
dering which restores with greater clarity the probable 
appearance of these foreshortened designs, which were 
sketchily depicted by the painter (Fig. 5). The second draw- 
ing is a linear schematic which reconstructs the overall 
design of the whole helmet as it might look viewed from 
right angles (Fig. 6). From these reconstructive drawings, 
one can see that the round enframing devices represent the 
bodies of serpents forming perfect circles. Beginning with 
their tails, which they have placed in their mouths, they 
set about to bite and consume their bodies. The primary 
serpent motif is the ouroboros.“ The smaller ouroboros 
(circle a) contains a rose-like device, whereas the larger our- 
oboros (circle B) appears to enclose a squatting, man-like 
creature with a curious curved, elongated tail, who has his 
arms raised to his head as though he were bringing an object 
to his mouth. I believe the figure contained in ouroboros 
circle B is a triton, that is, a merman, customarily the escort 
of Neptune, who is shown playing around the sea-god while 
blowing a trumpet in the shape of a conch shell. 

The thematic linkage between circle a and circle B is, of 
course, the motif of the ring-shaped snakes which enframe 
both devices. This motif was somewhat commonplace in 
the period.“ According to a handbook of symbols often 
consulted in the Renaissance, the Hieroglyphica attributed 
to the mythical author Horapollo, “when they [the ancient 
Egyptians] wish to symbolize Eternity ... they draw a ser- 
pent with its tail concealed by the rest of its body. ... They 
make this of gold and put it on the [heads of] gods. [It 
symbolizes Eternity] because, of three kinds of serpents, 
this alone is immortal, the others being mortal. ... Where- 
fore, since it seems to have power over life and death, they 


14 For this motif, see W. Deonna, “Ouroboros,” Artibus Asiae, xv, 1952, 
163-79; K. Reichenberger, “Das Schlangensymbol als Sinnbild von Zeit 
und Ewigkeit. Ein Beitrag zur Emblematik in der Literatur des 16. Jahr- 
hunderts,” Zeitschrift fir romanische Philologie, vou, 1965, 346-51; for 
the place of the ouroboros and the “gnawing tooth of Time” within their 
17th-century context, see J.R. Martin, Baroque, New York, 1977, chap. 
7, “Time.” 

4 For a partial listing of instances of the ouroboros motif, see G. de Ter- 
verant, Attributs et symboles dans l'art profane, 1450-1600. Dictionnaire 
d'un langue perdu, Geneva, 1958, cols. 347-49. A case can be cited to 


put it on the heads of the gods.” Cesare Ripa also dis- 
cussed, and illustrated, Horapollo’s golden ouroboros, 
which he took to be a sign of “Eternita” (Fig. 7). Again, 
this is a device to be placed upon the head of a godlike, 
symbolic figure: “L'Eternità ... haverà ancora in capo un 
basilisco.” Such a basilisk-ouroboros sign is specifically to 
be made of gold because, according to Ripa, ‘Toro è incor- 
ruttibile, & fra tutti li metalli il più perfetto."” The basic 
meaning of the ouroboros, although a commonplace by 
Rembrandt's time, is, however, further complicated by the . 
devices it encompasses, as shown on the old man's helmet. 

Of the two enframed devices, it is the nearer (circle a) 
which is the easier to decipher, both in the visual and the 
thematic sense. Clearly, it is derived from one of the numer- 
ous emblem-books popular in Rembrandt's time. Given the 
emblematic or learned treatment of the decorations of the 
old man’s helmet, it is my supposition that the resulting 
microcosmic iconographic program reflects the wishes of 
the man who commissioned this painted “Fable.” He was 
evidently a Dutch humanist, and most probably one in the 
immediate circle of Constantijn Huygens, a notable and 
early supporter of Rembrandt and the painters of his circle. 
Of the several examples of the ouroboros a motif known 
to me, the version in the Picta Poesis by Barthelemy Aneau 
(Bartholomeus Anulus) may serve as a representative 
example (Fig. 8). Basically, this emblem depicts the ouro- 
boros, a symbol of Eternity or Time, encircling the fragile 
beauty of a white rose. In light of the accompanying verse, 
it becomes clear that the motif functions as a condensed 
symbol of the theme “Eternity in relation to Transience”: 


Because I [Aneau] come from an unknown species, and 
because my relations might not be able to exhibit any 
distinguished pedigree, and because Anulus [i.e., 
“aneau,” the ring or ouroboros] was my father, and Rosa 
(the rose) was my mother, so I have taken from both 
parents my sign. The ouroboros, the circle formed by a 
serpent turning upon itself, serves as a hieroglyphic sig- 
nifying Eternity. This is contrasted to the Rose, that well- 
known symbol of the transience of matter: this is that 


indicate that this motif was also employed as a topos of Tempus in 17th- 
century Dutch literature. In his panegyric to the calligrapher Willen 
Bartjens, the poet Joos van den Vondel mentions the curled body of the 
serpent which serves as a sign of Eternity, which in turn bestows immor- 
tality through art: “... met de Slangh maackt eenen krinck, / Eenen krinck 
in't rond getogen / Die ons't eeuwiigh stelt voor oogen: / ... / Alsoo 
suldy hoogh ghepresen / Door U konst onsterflijck zijn ...” (Vondel, quoted 
by PJ. Broos, “The ‘O’ of Rembrandt,” Simiolus, rv/3, 1970, 150-82). 


16 Boas, 57. 
17 Ripa, 152-53, “Eternita.” 





4 The Helmet 





5 Charoscuro rendering of the helmet and its ouroboros- 
enframed emblems (drawing by L. Henry, BEA.) 


which perishes on the same day that it is born. Therefore, 
I represent the idea that I consist of a mortal body, but 
have an eternal soul." 


8B. Aneau, Picta Poesis. Ut Pictura Poesis Erit, Lyons, 1552, 9: “Obscuri 
generis cum sim: nulliumque feratur / A Gentilitiis nobile stemma meis, 
/ Et mihi cum fuerit pater Anulus, et Rosa mater: / Ex u:roque meum 
schema parente gero. / Anulus in sese revoluti circulus anguis, / Aeter- 
num signans est Hieroglyphicon. / At Rosa, corporis est nota non obscura 
caduci: / Quae perit hoc eodem, quo fuit orta, die. / Scilicet ut quoniam 
mortali corpore consto, / Aeternaque anima: Symbolon hoc habeam.” | 
have found other instances of this motif, most notably in Gabriel Rol- 
lenhagen, Nucleus Emblematum Selectis Simorum, quae Itali Volgo 
Impresos ..., Arnheim, 1611, Emblem 90 (simultaneously published in 
French: Les emblèmes de Maistre Gabriele Rollenhague, Cologne, 1611; 
and slightly later in Dutch: Emblemata Volsinnighe uytbeelses by Gabrie- 
lem Rollenhagius uyt andere versamelt en vermeerdert med syn evgene 
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6 Schematic 
drawing of the 
helmet and its 
ouroboros- 

: f enframed em- 
a a blems (drawing 
j by L. Henry, 
BEA.) 





Iconologia 


E T E R N I T A's 
cita da Francefco Barberini Fiorentino nel fuo trattato d'at 


7 "Eternità,” C. 
Ripa, Iconologia 
(Padua, 1611) 





The central ouroboros-enclosed Triton symbol (circle B) 
is also apparently of emblematic derivation. This symbol 
derives from Andrea Alciati’s emblem entitled “Ex Litter- 


sinrijche vindingen. Gesteldt in Nederduytsche Rijme Door Zacharias 
Heyns, Arnheim, 1615 and 1617). This same imago (with a slightly dit- 
de Don 
Sebastian de Covarrubias Orozco, Madrid, 1610, Centuria n, Emblema 
3: “BREVIS VSVS IN ILLO. La beldad, hermosura, y loçania, de la mas 
linda dama, es de manera, / Que como el prado pierde su alegria, / En 


ferent twist of meaning} also appears in the Emblemas moral 





passando la dulce primavera: / Y como rosa alegre, y fresca oy dia, 

Mañana es fuerça, que marchita muera. / Loco es, y no tiene entendi- 
miento, / Quien pone en cosa frágil su contento.” A brief prose com- 
mentary follows: “la fresca rosa es apazible a la vista ... 
tiempo se passa esta su hermosura ... para significar esto, pone una sierpe 
que se muerde la cola, la qual sinifica el tiempo, y una rosa en medio, 


pero en breve 


por todo lo que el gasta v consume.” 
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B. ANVLI, ZOPATIAION. 
AIQNION KAI HPOEKAIPON. 


8 “The White 
Rose Enframed 
by the Ourobo- 
ros,” B. Aneau, 
Picta Poesis, 
(Lyon, 1552) 


568 Andreæ Alciati 
Ex litterarum ftudijs immortalitatem 









- —— acquiri. 
EMBLEMA CXXXIIL 
ain Se Se 5 ae 





N EPTVN1 tubicen (cuim pars vltima cetum, 
AEguorenm facies indicat effe Deum) 
Serpentis medio Triton comprenditur orbes, 

Qui caudam inferto mordicu ore tenet . 
Fama viros animo infignes , praclarag, geia 
Profequitur, toto mandat & orbe legi. 


9 “Triton Enframed by the Ouroboros,” “Ex Litterarum Studiis 
Immortalitatem Acquiri,” Alciati, Libellus emblematum, 1621, 
Embl. 133 


arum Studiis Immortalitatem Acquiri” (Fig. 9). Alciati’s 
verses show that, even in the original sense, the subject 
focuses not on Neptune or other maritime matters, but 
instead on the merman’s trumpet — itself the symbol of 
Fama — which trumpets the renown of distinguished minds 
dedicated to literary or humanistic pursuits and studies, 
and thus yields a second emblematic theme: “Eternity in 
relation to Fame acquired in literary [or creative] pursuits”: 


Immortality is Achieved by Literary Pursuits 

A trumpeter of Neptune (his lower part a sea-monster, 
His face shows that he is a god of the sea), 
Triton is framed by an encircling serpent, 
Which, as it is prone to bite, has its tail in its mouth. 
Fame attaches itself to men distinguished by their minds, 

as well as to renowned deeds, 
And vouchsafes that they are read by the entire world.” 


On the basis of this preliminary reading, one might now 
interpret the doubled emblems on the helmet as yielding 
the following comprehensive idea: ‘Transience, which 
afflicts us in relation to Time and Eternity [Aneau], can be 


1° Thuilius, 568 {same Latin text as in first edition: Augsburg, 1531): “Nep- 
tuni tubicen {cuius pars ultima cetum, / Aequorem facies indicat esse 
deum) / Serpentis medio Triton compreditur orbe, / Qui caudam inserto 
mordicos ore tenet. / Fama viros animo insignes, praeclaraque gesta / 
Prosequitur, toto mandat et orbe legi.” In the definitive 1621 Thuilius 
edition of Alciati’s Book of Emblems, this is “EMBLEMA CXXXII,” 
whereas in earlier editions it was the 132nd. As explained by Mario Praz 
(Studies in Seventeenth-Century Literature, Rome, 2nd rev. ed., 25-26), 
“the numbering of emblems in [Thuilius’s] edition differs from Plantin's 
edition of 1573 and 1574 [with Mignault’s commentaries, which were also 
incorporated into the later Thuilius edition] because of the addition of the 
emblem Adversus naturam peccantes, which formerly had been expur- 
gated, so that the eightieth emblem of Plantin’s edition becomes the eighty- 
first in the Paduan one, and so forth.” For Alciati’s expurgated emblem, 
restored by Thuilius, see W.S. Heckscher, “Pearls from a Dungheap: 
Andrea Alciati’s ‘Offensive’ Emblem, ‘Adversus naturam peccantes, ” in 
Art the Ape of Nature: Studies in Honor of H.W. Janson, New York, 
1981, 291-311. For the numerous editions, translations, and reformula- 
tions attesting to Alciati’s immense influence, see (besides Praz's funda- 
mental study): G. Duplessis, Les emblèmes d'Alciat, Paris, 1884; K. Gieh- 
low, Die Hieroglyphenkunde des Humanismus in der Allegorie der 
Renaissance, Vienna-Leipzig, 1915; L. Volkmann, Bilderschriften der Ren- 
aissance; Hieroglyphik und Emblematik in ihren Beziehungen und Fort- 
wirkungen, Leipzig, 1923; E. von Monroy, Embleme und Emblembücher 
in den Niederländen, Freiburg, 1942; W. S. Heckscher and K. Wirth, 
“Emblem, Emblembücher,” Reallexikon zur deutsche Kunstgeschichte, 
Stuttgart, v, 1959, cols, 85-228; R. J. Clements, Picta Poesis. Literary and 
Humanistic Theory in Renaissance Emblem Books, Rome, 1960: A. Sán- 
chez Pérez, La literatura emblemática española. Siglos XVI y XVII, Mad- 
rid, 1977. Much useful research has also been done upon the actual 
employment of emblematic conceits by Dutch painters in the Baroque 
period; see esp. E. de Jongh, Zinne- en Minnebeelden in de Schilderkonst 
van de zeventiende eeuw, Amsterdam, 1967; Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, 
Tot Lering en Vermaak: Betekenissen van Hollandse genrevoorstellingen 
uit de zeventiende eeuw, exh. cat., 1976; Herzog Anton Ulrich-Museum, 
Braunschweig, Die Sprache der Bilder: Realität und Bedeutung in der nie- 
derlandische Malerei des 17. Jahrhunderts, exh. cat., 1978. 


overcome by Fame in the Liberal Arts, which may last to 
Eternity [Alciati].’* In this context, these emblematic motifs 
are evidently secondary identifiers of the person wearing 
the distinctive helmet, and in this period they are found 
combined with just one such old, bearded, shadowy, 
glooray, and pensive man, Saturn, a god directly associated 
with both the melancholic temperament as well as with the 
notion of all-devouring Time.” As the nature of Saturnian 
iconcgraphy has been thoroughly explored, particularly 
from the point of view of the role that Saturn played as 
the Kenaissance patron saint of melancholia artificialis, 
which afflicted the contemplative, creative minds of schol- 
ars and artists,” it will suffice to quote a pair of repre- 
sentative seventeenth-century descriptions to show some of 
the iconographic correspondences of the Berlin portrait to 
the standard canon of Saturnian representations. 

Cesare Ripa's Iconologia was available in a Dutch trans- 
lation to the painter of the Berlin portrait.* In his descrip- 
tion of Saturn's chariot bearing a triton, Ripa states — fol- 
lowing Boccaccio — that this melancholic god is “painted” 
(si divinge) as being typically: 


Old, ugly, foul, and slow. His head is likewise covered 
by an ugly cloth, and in his aspect he will be sad, of 
melancholic complexion and dressed in rags. ... Upon 
his chariot there is a Triton with a trumpet at its mouth 
in the act of blowing upon it while it is seen that the tails 
of this Triton are buried in the floor of the chariot as 
though they were driven into the earth. He is painted — 
folowing the citation of Boccaccio in the eighth book of 
the Geneologia degli dei — as being sad in order to show 
the melancholic complexion of that planet. Because Sat- 


20 Ancther alternative reading that has been suggested to me is that this 
pairing may represent the idea that “Just as our lives are transient in rela- 
tion to Eternity, so too is Fame transient in relation to Eternity.” This 
seconc reading would be more in line with the pessimistic conclusions 
presented in Petrarch’s “Triumph of Death” (ca. 1350): “Fame will fade 
away. How many, famous once, are famed no more ... Great length of 
time is poisonous to great names ... Time disposes willfully of mortal 
things ... Time in his avarice steals so much away: Men call it Fame; ‘tis 
but a second death, and both alike are strong beyond defense. Thus doth 
Time :riumph over the world and Fame” (E.H. Wilkins, trans., The 
Triumphs of Petrarch, Chicago, 1962, 95-101). Even though “Petrarchism” 
remaired a dominant force in poetry to 1600, particularly in Italy and 
England, it may be assumed that the ouroboros-encircled Triton-Trum- 
peter emblem was more likely to have been taken in Rembrandt's time 
(see ncte 15) to represent immortal Fame, just as this undying aspect had 
been stressed by the later commentators on Alciati’s Emblema cxxxin 
quotec. here (see note 30). 


21 For the evolution of the once benevolent Latin harvest god of the Golden 
Age into the “Grim Reaper,” see (besides other pertinent works cited in 
the Bibliography) E. Panofsky, Studies in Iconology: Humanistic Themes 
in the Art of the Renaissance, New York, repr., 1962, 69-93, “Father Time.” 


22 For these topics, see Panofsky and Saxl, 1923; Klibansky-Panofsky- 
Saxl; Heckscher, 1978 (with further additions in his article “The Uncon- 
ventional Index and Its Merits,” The Indexer, x111/1, 6-25); see also E. 
Panofsky, The Life and Art of Albrecht Dürer, Princeton, 1955, 156-71 
(on “Melencolia I”); and R. and M. Wittkower, Born Under Saturn: The 
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urn signified Time to the ancients, they made him el- 
derly, which is the age that corresponds to melancholy. 
The covered head and tardy aspect reveal the sinister and 
sluggish (tardanza) quality of the star of Saturn. ... The 
Triton on his chariot with hidden tails signifies that his- 
tory began in the age of Saturn, and that before that time 
all things were uncertain and dark, as is also shown by 
the Triton's fixed tails hidden in the earth, because before 
Time there was no ground for history.” 


Saturn — as Time (in some four different contexts) — 
was also described by Ripa, who indicates that the ragged 
clothing and the cloth-covered head described above were 
other, variable attributes of the god. Time, inevitably a 
“huomo vecchio,” is the ruler over all corruptible things. 
In one context, the elderly god of Time: “will be crowned 
with roses, ears of corn, fruits, and dried branches as the 
king and lord of the year and of the seasons. He will be 
upon the circle of the Zodiac.” More commonly, however, 
Time is depicted in his conventional Saturnian aspect, that 
is as an: 


Old man, dressed in varied colors, who will hold in his 
right hand a serpent bent into a circle. He will be shown 
to move tardily and slowly. He will have his head cov- 
ered by a green cloth lying on top of his completely gray 
hair. Frost and snow, signified by his hoary grayness, 
cause the earth to dress itself in grasses and flowers. The 
serpent, as stated before, signifies the year which, 
according to the ancients, is measured by and perceived 
through Time, and it is immediately conjoined with itself. 
… The circle [of the ouroboros] is a sign that Time always 


Character and Conduct of Artists, New York, 1966, esp. 102-8. 


3 Jconologia, of uybeeldinge des Verstands. van Cesare Ripa... Waer in 
vershieden afbeeldingen van Deughden, Ondeughden ... werden verhan- 
delt ... uyt het Italiaens vertaelt door D.P.Pers, Amsterdam, 1644. 


24 Ripa, 61-62, “Carro di Saturno. Como si dipinge dal Boccaccio”: “Vec- 
chio, brutto, sporco, & lento, con il capo involto in un panno parimente 
brutto, & nel sembiante vedrassi mesto, & di malinconia complessione, 
& con havito stracciato ... & sopra del Carro vi sia un Tritone, con la 
Buccina alla bocca, mostrando si sonarla, ma che si veda, che le code 
d'esso Tritone siano sepolte nel piano del Carro, come se fossero fitte in 
terra. Dipingesi, secondo la mentione, che ne fa il Boccaccio lib. viii. della 
Geneologia degli Dei, mesto per mostrar la malinconica complessione di 
questo Pianeta, & perche Saturno appresso gl'antichi significaua il tempo, 
lo facevano vecchio, alla qual eta conviene la malinconia. I! capo involto, 
& l'aspetto tardo, dimostrano il sinistro aspetto della Stella di Saturno, 
& la sua tardanza. ... I] Tritone sopra il carro con le code sepolte significa, 
che l'historia cominciò nei tempi di Saturno, & che da lui indietro tutte 
le cose erano incerte, & oscure, il che significano le code di Tritone fitte, 
& nascoste in terra, perche innanze al tempo non v'era materia d’historia.” 
Besides a new, 16th-century Italian edition of Boccaccio (1547), there was 
also a Latin text (published in 1511), followed by a French translation 
(1531), attesting to the timeliness of Ripa's citation of the image “painted” 
in the Geneologia. 


25 Ripa, 510, “Tempo [1]”: “sara coronato di rose, di spighe, di frutti, & 
di tronchi secchi come Re, & signore dell'anno, & delle stagioni; starà 
sopra il circolo del Zodiaco. ...” 
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is turning, having by its nature neither a beginning nor 
an end, but, in itself, it is the beginning and the end of 
all earthly things. 


The specifically Saturnian aspect of the trumpet-blasting 
Triton was also repeatedly stressed in many of the six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century commentaries that later 
accompanied Alciati’s emblems. In his “Commentaria in 
Emblema CXXXII,” Claude Mignault explains that Tritons 
were put on the Temples of Saturn to indicate that history 
before the Age of Saturn, that is “The Age of Gold,” was 
unknowable. The trumpet, he adds, means Fame,” and the 
serpent with its tail in its mouth — the ouroboros — des- 
ignates “Eternity.” He concludes that the motif “signifies 
that history, from the time of Saturn to our own time, 
stands forth as known, and, as it were, vocal, whereas other 
things have been forgotten, because that which took place 
before Saturn has slipped into the shadows, and is obscure 
and unknown.’ Following Mignault, in 1621 Johannis 
Thuilius cited the actual “fons emblematis” of the Triton- 
Trumpeter as being “Macrobio Saturnal. 1. cap. 8 & Oro 
Apolline,"# which states that: 


[1] We must now say a few words about the temple of 
Saturn itself [describing several such Italic and Roman 
structures]. ... [4] Nor must I omit to mention the horn- 
blowing Tritons, placed on the gable of the temple of 
Saturn, to show that from the time of this commemo- 
ration of the god up to our day, history is, as it were, 
to be seen by our eyes and heard by our ears; whereas 


# Ripa, 511, “Tempo [n]": “Vecchio vestito di varii colori, nella destra 
mano terra un serpe rivolto in circolo, mostrera di andare con la tardita 
& lentezza, haverà il capo coperto di un velo di color verde, sopra alla 
chioma canuta, perche il freddo, & le neui significati nella canutezza sono 
cagione, che la terra si ueste di herbe, & di fiori. H serpe, nel modo sopra- 
detto, significa il anno, secondo l'opinione degli antichi, il quale si misura, 
& si distingue col tempo, & e immediatemente congiunto con se stesso. 
... [Tempo 111] il cerchio, é segno che il tempo sempre gira, ne ha per sua 
natura principio, ne fine, ma é principio, e fine de sé solo alle cose terrene, 
& a gli elementi, che sono sferici.” See also Cartari, 41-45, presumably 
Ripa’s source for this. 


7 Mignault, in Thuilius, 569: “Tritonas cum buccinis fastigio Saturni aedis 
superpostos, quoniam ab eius commemoratione ad nostram aetatem his- 
toria elata & quasi vocalis est: antè verd muta, & obscura, & incognita.” 
Although Praz (Studies, 251) cites a 1571 Parisian edition as the “first 
issue of Alciatis Emblems with Claude Mignault’s Commentaries,” this 
is now rare. Better known perhaps is an edition of two years later (the 
text of which may be compared to that quoted above): Omnia Andreae 
Alciati V.C. Emblemata Adiectis Commentariis et Scholiis, ... per Clau- 
dium Minoim Divionensem. Antverpiae, ex Officina Christophori Plan- 
tini, 1573 (for the numbering of "Emblema cxxxii” in this edition, see note 
19). 


28 Thuilius, 569. 


2 Macrobius, The Saturnalia, trans. P.V. Davies, New York, 1969, 63- 
65. 


3° Thuilius, 569-70: “Tuba enim famae & commendationis nota est, ut que 
omnibus exaudiatur. Serpens in se revolutus annum designat, seu eter- 
nitatem. ... Clari & illustres viri fama nominis immortali donatur, 
eorumque; gesta praeclarè per totum orbem apud posteros celebrantur. 
... Equidem scio gaudentium studia nunc ita toto orbe florescere, quac- 
unque; fama ultra naturam, qua fugitur discursio volucris mutuata, & 


before that time it was unheard, unseen, and unknown, 
as witness the Triton’s tails, turned to the ground and 
hidden from view. ... [6] Moreover, Saturn, as Cronus, 
is identified with Time (Kronos). ... [7] While chaos 
lasted, times and seasons did not exist, since time has 
fixed measurements and those are determined by the rev- 
olution of the heavens. Cronus then is held to be the son 
of Heaven, and he, as we said a moment ago, is Time. 
... [10] It is said that Saturn used to swallow his children 
and vomit them forth again, a myth likewise pointing to 
an identification of the god with Time, by which all things 
in turn are created, destroyed, and brought to life again.” 


By the mid-seventeenth century, the association between 
Saturn, the ouroboros, the Triton, and the immortal Fame 
of the Scholar had become a commonplace in the com- 
mentaries dealing with Alciati’s 133rd emblem.” However, 
the one important iconographic element in the Old Man in 
a Golden Helmet, which is not mentioned in any of the 
texts quoted above, is the helmet itself. Although the same 
common tradition gives the gray-bearded Saturn a bare 
head or a cloth-covered head,” there is also a unique tra- 
dition in which Saturn is helmeted. Fritz Saxl and Erwin 
Panofsky explain that the substitution of the cloth head- 
covering (the caput velatum) by the helmeted head (the 
caput galeatum) had occurred in the thirteenth century.” 
They trace this motif to the astrological writings of Michael 
Scotus who, according to traditional usage, had described 
Saturn as an old man (homo senex) with gray hair (capillos 
canos). However, departing from tradition, Scotus added 


plusquam mille vocibus sonora percrebuit, ut omnium nationum gratu- 
lationibus consecretur. ... HAC pictura ostenditur, doctissimos, litterar- 
umque; studiosos quosque fama per totum orbem terrarum, homineque; 
perpetuo celebres fieri ... puta Philosophiae, aut etiam ingenuis disciplinis 
dedicant, facilé, & magna quidem maiestate caeteris hominibus anteire. 
... Nam docti non solum vivi & praesentes studiosos dicendi erudiunt 
atque; docent, sed hoc idem etiam post mortem literarum monimentis 
assequuntur.” A similar statement, for example, is found in a standard 
Spanish edition of Alciati: Diego López, Declaración magistral sobre las 
emblemas de Andrés Alciato. Con todas las historias, antiguedades, mor- 
alidad, y doctrina, tocante a las buenas costumbres, Valencia, 1655, 471- 
75, "Emblema 132” (for this numbering, see note 19). Compare these 
observations about the “worldwide, immortal fame” of noteworthy schol- 
ars to that more skeptical conclusion about transience reached by Petrarch, 
mentioned in note 20. In any event, this same emblem explains the mean- 
ing of Bernini’s Triton Fountain (1642-43, Piazza Barberini, Rome), as 
Howard Hibbard appears to recognize (Bernini, Harmondsworth, 1965, 
112): “The Triton was, however, also an emblem signifying ‘Immortality 
Acquired by Literary Study.’ This esoteric symbolism is probably linked 
with the massive papal arms entwined in the dolphins’ tails. Everyone 
knows that Urban VIII was a Latin Poet of some skill, and so the Triton 
seems to proclaim Urban's literary immortality.” Even though Hibbard 
does not actually cite Alciati by name, Hans Kauffmann (evidently Hib- 
bard’s source for this interpretation) had recognized this emblem some 
time previously as Bernini’s source: H. Kauffmann, “Romgedanken in der 
Kunst Berninis,” in Jahresberichte der Max-Planck-Gesellschaft, Göttin- 
gen, 1954, 55-80 (esp. 60-61, speaking of Alciati’s “Erklärung des Tub- 
enblasers Triton als Wahrzeichen von Ruhm und Verherrlichung — ‘honor, 
fama et celebritas’ — überein’. 

3! For instance, according to Cartari, 41: “Saturno ... ha il capo coperto 
di un uelo che uerdeggia, le chiome, e la barba sono tutte canute, e benche 
egli sia cosi uecchio.” 


the idea that Saturn has “a helmet on his head” (galeatum 
in capite).® Panofsky explains that: 


Since a clerical error had crept into one of the [astro- 
legical] texts thus illustrated — in that the word glauco 
in the sentence “caput glauco amictu coopertum” was 
misread into galeatum — it could happen that the tragic 
Saturn, the god of solitude, silence and deep thought, 
was shown as an elderly and somewhat gloomy soldier, 
his head “behelmeted” instead of “veiled with a grayish 
kerchief."# 


Whatever its accidental origins, Scotus’s erroneously hel- 
meted Saturn was undeniably absorbed directly into the 
mainstream of late medieval mythology in the Metamor- 
phosis Ovidiana Moraliter Explanata, composed around 
134C by Petrus Berchorius, who states that: 


Saturn is to be painted and imagined as a bent old man, 
pale and sad, who holds a sickle with his hand and like- 
wise carries the image of a dragon which is devouring 
its own tail with its teeth [the ouroboros]. With the other 
band he placed his little son to his mouth, whom he 


% See Panofsky-Saxl, 1933, see esp. 242ff. and 253ff., for Saturn’s acqui- 
sition of a helmet. 


33 Seotus, in Panofsky-Saxl, 1933, 243. This description of the helmeted 
Saturn was repeated nearly verbatim by a 14th-century astrologer, Bar- 
tolomeo da Parma: “Picturatur enim [Saturnus] senex cum longa barba, 
macer in carne, brunus in pelle, turpis in facie, displicibilis alteri et infor- 
tunatus multum; in manibus habens falcem elevatum [et] helmum in cap- 
ite.” Eartolomeo also calls Saturn a star of Nemesis and harmful, evil, 
and feteful to all things: “Omnibus nocet; nemini proficit; quare dicitur 
esse malus. Nocet enim suis et alienis” (quoted in Klibansky-Panofsky- 
Saxl. 192, n. 203). 


4 Panofsky, 105; emphasis mine. 


35 Bersuire (as quoted in Seznec, 176): “Saturnus pingebatur et suppo- 
nebatur homo senex curvus tristis et pallidus, qui una manu falcem tene- 
bat et in eadem draconis portabat imaginem que dentibus caudam pro- 
priam commordebat, altera vero filium parvulum ad os applicabat et eum 
dentibus devorabat. Caput galeatum amictu coopertum habebat.” For an 
English paraphrase of Bersuire’s “explanation” of Saturn in toto, see D.C. 
Allen, Mysteriously Meant: The Rediscovery of Pagan Symbolism and 
Allegorical Interpretation in the Renaissance, London, 1970, 171-72. Two 
modern editions of the Reductorium morale are both published by the 
Instituut voor Laat Latijn der Rijksuniversiteit Utrecht: P. Berchorius, 
Reducrorium Morale. Liber XV Ovidius Moralizatus. Textus e Codice, 
Utrecht, 1966; preceded by Reductorium Morale. Liber XV. Naar de Par- 
ijse drfuk] van 1509: Metamorphosis Ovidiana Moraliter a Thoma Wal- 
leys Explanata, Utrecht, 1960-62. On the works of Bersuire, see J. Engels, 
“Berchoriana,” Vivarium, 11, 1964, 62ff., 113ff., 111, 1965, 128ff.; and M.S. 
van der Bijl, “Berchoriana: ‘La collatio pro fine operis’ de Bersuire: Edition 
critique,” Vivarium, 11, 1965, 149-70; xix, 1971, 25-48. In general, see 
also F. Ghisalberti, L'Ovidius moralizatus di Pierre Bersuire, Rome, 1933. 


% Perri Berchorii ... Opera Omnia totam S. Scripturae, Morum, Naturae 
Historiam Complectentia ... Tribus Tomis Distincta ex Recensione Viri 
Doct:, Antwerp, 1609 (Pt. 1, “Reductorium Morale”), and, with the same 
title: ... Coloniae Agrippianae [Cologne], Sumptibus A. Hiertati, 1620 
{three volumes in two). Berchorius was apparently used by Netherlandish 
painters even in the 17th-century; for instance, according to J.R. Martin 
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devours with his teeth. His helmeted head was com- 
pletely covered. 


Although the description of the helmeted Saturn pop- 
ularized by Berchorius's Ovidius Moralizatus could have 
been accessible to a painter of Rembrandt's generation,” it 
nevertheless seems more likely that an artist, or patron, 
would have encountered the Saturnus galeatus motif in a 
more up-to-date humanist’s manual. The motif was 
repeated by Natale Conti, for example, in his Mythologiae, 
sive Explicationam Fabularum. Libri Decem, editions of 
which succeeded one another at short intervals.” Although 
there were by this time several graphic images circulating 
that showed Saturn with a helmet, of which only one need 
be illustrated here (Fig. 10),% it might be that the designer 
of the emblematic program of the Old Man in a Golden 
Helmet had consulted one of the several editions of the 
Mythologiae. In this case he would have read that: “Saturn, 
however, was painted by the ancients as a pale and bent 
old man bearing a sickle in one hand, and with a dragon 
who is chewing upon its own tail [the ouroboros]; in his 
other hand he placed his child to his mouth and ate him; 


at 


his head was helmeted, and he was covered by it above.” 


(Baroque, New York, 1977, 315), Rubens’ Andromeda (ca. 1638; Gemälde- 
galerie, Berlin-Dahlem) follows the version of the fable of Perseus 
recounted in the Ovidius Moralizatus (and it will be noted that the later 
reprintings of Bersuire were of Northern European, rather than Italian, 
origin). 


37 According to the National Union Catalog: Pre-1956 Imprints (1970, 
cxx, 634-36), there were some thirty-two later editions of Conti's Mytho- 
logiae (the first edition, Venice, 1551; the last listed, Paris, 1627). What 
is particularly noteworthy about these reprintings is that twenty-six are 
of non-Italian origin, i.e., either Dutch, German, Swiss, or French (as was 
the case with the Ovidius Moralizatus; see preceding note). 


38 For several post-13th-century illustrations of the Saturnus Galeatus, see 
Klibansky-Panofsky-Saxl, figs. 39, 44, 107; Panofsky, fig. 89; Seznec, figs. 
9, 61: and A. Warburg, La rinascita del paganesimo antico: Contributi 
alla storia della cultura, Florence, 1970, figs. 130, 131, (partial reprint of 
the Gesammelte Schriften, Leipzig and Berlin, 1932). An iconographically 
similar variant of the galeatus motif is the Saturnus coronatus, for which 
see Klibansky-Panofsky-Saxl, figs. 18-22, 24, 33, 46. Even though the 
“crowned Saturn” is rare after the Middle Ages, I find one oblique mention 
of it in a 17th-century Dutch text; according to Karel van Mander, 
Welegghingh op de Metamorphosis Pub. Ouidis Nasonis ..., Haarlem, 
1604, Het eerste Boeck, fol. 4: “... SATURNUS most dooden al sijn Man- 
lijche Kindere[n}] op dat nae zijn doot de Croone wederheede op Titans 
kindern” (this phrase is repeated verbatim in the 1616-18 Amsterdam edi- 
tion of the Wtlegghingh). 


3° Conti, as quoted from Natalis Comitis Mythologiae, sive Explica- 
tionvm Fabvlarum. Libri Decem, Venice ed., 1567, 40: “Pingebatur autem 
ab antiquis Saturnus senex pallidus, curvus, altera manu falcem gestans, 
& draconem caudam sibi mordentem: altera filium parvum ori apponebat, 
ac vorabat: Caput galea tegebatur, & super illa erat amictus.” This bib- 
liographical trouvaille may be taken to modify Panofsky’s assumption 
(pp. 105-06, n. 3) that “the reading caput galeatum amictu coopertum .., 
is explicitly documented only once more a hundred years later, viz., in 
Berchorius’ Metamorphosis Ovidiana,” which was evidently Conti's source 
for his much later description of Saturn's “caput galea tegebatur, & super 
illa erat amictus.” 
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Even though textual and graphic Saturnian prototypes 
can be easily found for every significant characterizing fea- 
ture of the Old Man in a Golden Helmet,® nevertheless 
there still remain certain anomalous aspects that deserve 
mention. In short, while undoubtedly a “portrait” of Sat- 
urn, the Berlin canvas is scarcely a stereotypical portrayal 
of the fearsome planetary God of Time and of Melancholic 
Contemplation and Intellectual Creativity. The texts cited 
here indicate that the Berlin Saturn-Painter has omitted a 
number of typical features associated with Saturn. These 
include the devouring of the children, the familiar scythe 
and hourglass of the God of Time, his peg-leg and chariot, 
besides lesser details, such as the usually longer length of 
the beard. Moreover, the Berlin Saturn-Painter has added 
the motif of the rose which, although shown here to be 
encircled or devoured by Time, is admittedly outside the 
standard canon of Saturnian attributes (Ripa’s passing ref- 
erence to a Saturn “coronato di rose” is probably not suf- 
ficient evidence for the existence of a recognizable tradition 
of a Saturnian rose). In the end, however, in spite of such 
discrepancies by omission, there is accumulated evidence 
for the existence of some half-dozen distinctively Saturnian 
characterizations or direct attributes. They specifically 
stress the underlying idea of melancholia artificialis, which 
is associated with the gloomy Saturnian character of con- 
templative endeavor and scholarly achievement. This evi- 
dence seems sufficiently persuasive to identify the Old Man 
in a Golden Helmet as a modified, or iconographically 
reduced,” portrait of Saturn, conforming to the highly 
charged, emotional definition given to his character by the 
Renaissance. 

New Mexico State University 
Las Cruces, NM 88003 
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If Not Rembrandt, Then His Cousin? 


Henry Adams 


In 1969, when the late Horst Gerson revised Abraham Bre- 
dius’s catalogue of Rembrandt's paintings, he caused con- 
siderable controversy by cutting the number of paintings 
that he accepted nearly in half, from about six hundred to 
about three hundred and fifty. The most bitterly disputed 
of the works that he rejected was a large painting of Saul 
and David, a prized possession of the Mauritshuis in The 
Hague (Fig. 2).! 

S:nce 1898, when Bredius himself had acquired the pic- 
ture, it generally had been accepted as one of Rembrandt's 
greatest and most intensely personal late masterpieces. 
Accordingly, it is hardly surprising that Gerson's repudia- 
tion of it was criticized by such eminent figures as Sir Ernst 
Gombrich, Jakob Rosenberg, Seymour Slive, and Wolf- 
gang Stechow.” Yet while it dismayed many, Gerson's judg- 
ment was enthusiastically endorsed by several younger 
schclars, some of whom have gone considerably further 
thar. Gerson in reducing the size of Rembrandt's oeuvre. 
In addition, since Gerson published his remarks the paint- 


1 Bredius, 1969, 602. For a popular account of the present state of Rem- 
brandt attributions, see Alan Levy, “The Rembrandt Research Project: 
Old Myths, New Methods,” Art News, Lxxv, September, 1976, 34-42. 


2 E, H. Gombrich, “Rembrandt Now,” New York Review of Books, March 
12, 1970; S. Slive, New York Times Book Review, August 17, 1969, 6-7, 
34-35; Wolfgang Stechow, “The Crisis in Rembrandt Research,” in Art 
Studies for an Editor: 25 Essays in Memory of Milton 5. Fox, New York, 
1969, 235-243. For Jacob Rosenberg's views, see Rembrandt After Three 
Hunéred Years: A Symposium [1969], Art Institute of Chicago, 1973, 109. 


3 Featured prominently in J. Rosenberg, S. Slive, and E. H. ter Kuile, 
Dutch Art and Architecture 1600-1800, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1966, 
Saul and David is omitted from M. Kahr, Dutch Painting of the Seven- 
teenta Century, New York, 1978. Saul and David was the sole late reli- 
gious painting by Rembrandt in H. W. and Dora Jane Janson, The Story 
of Painting for Young People, New York, 1952, but it was cut from the 
book in 1976. For an excellent summary and bibliography of publications 
on Rembrandt in 1969, see E. Haverkamp-Begemann, “The Present State 
of Rembrandt Studies,” Art Bulletin, L111, 1971, 88-104. 


4 Extensive material on the history and condition of the painting is pro- 
vided by De Vries, 149-165. For the division of the painting, see 149-150. 


ing has been dropped from at least one general survey of 
art.? 

Sadly, at some point in the nineteenth century the paint- 
ing was seriously mutilated: it was cut into three pieces, 
and a large section at the upper right, of whose original 
appearance there is no record, was destroyed and replaced 
with another piece of canvas. Fortunately, the two remain- 
ing portions of the painting were resewn together: exam- 
ination of the weave of the cloth establishes both that the 
sections were originally a single piece, and that little space 
was lost in cutting apart and recombining them. At the time 
of these alterations, however, the curtain and large areas 
of the background were heavily retouched and repainted. 
Thus, not only has Saul and David been extensively 
reworked, but its present unbalanced composition may well 
be owed to the loss of some element or elements at the 
upper right. 

In addition to these areas of unquestionably modern 
repaint, two stylistically distinct modes of paint handling 


In reading this account a distinction should be made between the excellent 
compilation of technical information by Dr. Froentiies (pp. 149-154), and 
of historical data by Mrs. Téth-Ubbens (pp. 154-56), and the considerably 
less complete, more subjective, and more debatable iconographical and 
stylistic analysis by De Vries (pp. 155-163). (De Vries had already pre- 
sented his defence of Rembrandt's authorship of the painting in “Nog eens 
Saul en David in het Mauritshuis,” Album Amicorum ]. G. Van Gelder, 
The Hague, 1973, 347-352). The late Keith Roberts took issue with De 
Vries’s conclusions in the Burlington Magazine, cxxi, 1979, 124-25. On 
the technical side, it should be added that there are no stretcher marks 
on the rejoined sections of the picture. This establishes that the work was 
never divided into smaller, more salable paintings, as has sometimes been 
proposed, and suggests that the motivation for cutting up the painting 
was to remove some element in the upper right hand corner. The X-ray 
of the painting (reproduced by De Vries, 150) shows a concentration of 
white lead pigment in the upper portion of the curtain, which suggests 
that a figure may have once been present in that area, and another con- 
centration of white lead pigment in the area just above the figure of David. 
As noted by Téth-Ubbens (p. 155), the changes to the painting seem to 
have been made between 1830 and 1869, a period in which the painting's 
attribution to Rembrandt was very much in question. 
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can be discerned in the remaining part of the picture. The 
head and turban of Saul and the figure of David clearly 
formed part of the original program of work. However, 
Saul's cloak and the portion of his garment under his right 
arm are executed in a different style from the rest of the 
painting, with rough, jagged brushwork which pays little 
heed to the modeling of forms. The evidence of radio- 
graphs, infra-red photography, and microscopic exami- 
nation of the surface of the painting establishes that a now- 
hidden upper part of Saul's sleeve, and the arm of a chair 
on which his hand rested, exist underneath this layer and 
were covered over at some date after the paint had dried 
and the picture had been completed.5 To my mind, it seems 
likely that these additions were painted by a separate hand 
from the rest of the picture, perhaps even with the fraud- 
ulent intent of making the work seem consistent with some 
conception of Rembrandt's late style. Possibly this brush- 
work was added by the original author of the picture, but 
at a later date. In any case, in considering the authorship 
of the work I will disregard both this dubious area and the 
modern restorations. Only a small proportion of the pic- 
ture surface, in fact, can be considered unquestionably 
original: the head and turban of Saul and the figure of 
David. 

The painting is unsigned and can be traced back only as 
far as 1830. Gerson, in fact, was not the first to question 
its attribution to Rembrandt. When the painting was first 
recorded, in an auction in Paris in May of 1830, it sold for 
only two hundred and fifty francs, an indication that its 
attribution to Rembrandt was not seriously credited.* When 
it appeared again at auction in 1869, the collector and con- 
noisseur Louis Lacaze (then the owner of Rembrandt's mas- 
terly Bathsheba, which is now in the Louvre) was stub- 
bornly insistent that the painting was not by Rembrandt.’ 
In 1876 the Parisian art dealer Bourgeois sold the painting 
to a collector in Cologne, but took it back soon afterwards 
because of the questions that arose concerning its authen- 
ticity.® In 1923 the much-ridiculed American scholar John 
C. Van Dyke rejected the painting from Rembrandt's 
oeuvre’; in 1967 Gregory Martin observed that it “does not 
reveal Rembrandt at his best”; and according to verbal 
reports Ludwig Munz considered it a pupil's work.” In light 
of these doubts, it is suggestive that many early admirers 
of the painting felt that it was significantly different from 
the paintings by Rembrandt with which they were familiar. 
Thus, for example, Jan Veth, who was greatly impressed 
with Saul and David when it was exhibited in Holland in 


5 De Vries, 149-154. I owe thanks to F. J. Du Parc, formerly of the staff 
of the Mauritshuis, and to E. Haverkamp-Begemann, who made it pos- 
sible for me to study the negatives of the X-rays of Saul and David beside 
the painting itself. 

® De Vries, 154. At this date works by Rembrandt usually brought several 
thousand francs. 

7H, de Rochefort, Les aventures de ma vie, Paris, 1896-98, 1, 117-18. 

8 De Vries, 155. 

? John C. Van Dyke, Rembrandt and His School, New York, 1923, 158. 


1898, on loan from a French collection, noted that “this 
side of Rembrandt ... is not represented in this country.” 

Uncertainties about the painting, however, generally 
were overlooked during the early years of the twentieth 
century. The misgivings of Gerson were the first to receive 
widespread attention, partly because they were published 
in a standard reference work on Rembrandt, and partly 
because they boldly took issue with the eulogistic remarks 
of other leading scholars. H.E. Van Gelder, in a small book- 
let of 1948 on Saul and David, had called the turban of 
Saul “in color one of the richest passages of Rembrandt's 
later years,” and Jakob Rosenberg, in a widely admired 
monograph on Rembrandt of the same year, praised the 
“Tintoretto-like boldness and sketchiness” of Saul’s gar- 
ment.'* Gerson, however, termed the turban “pedantic in 
treatment,” and noted that the garment was “painted 
loosely, in one monotonous tone of brownish red." With 
thinly veiled reference to the study by Van Gelder, which 
had discussed how deeply the nineteenth-century Dutch 
artist Josef Israels was affected by Saul and David, Gerson 
noted that the enthusiasm for the work “has a lot to do 
with a taste for Biblical painting of a type that appealed 
specifically to the Dutch public of the Josef Israels gener- 
ation, rather than with the intrinsic quality of the picture 
itself.’ 

Not only Gerson but those he attacked and those who 
criticized him all based their conclusions about the authen- 
ticity of the painting chiefly on their personal responses to 
its artistic quality. This is surely a relevant consideration, 
but unfortunately it tends to place the argument ona highly 
emotional plane — to imply that if the picture is not by 
Rembrandt it must be a bad one, and that those who have 
failed to attribute it correctly are somehow insensitive or 
obtuse. What is surprising, in reviewing the debate of Saul 
and David, is to see how seldom writers have attempted 
to compare the painting with other works, in order to 
establish, through comparison, whether its stylistic traits 
are closer to the work of Rembrandt or one of his followers. 
To carry out such stylistic comparison is the goal of this 
essay. I will propose a group of paintings, both by Rem- 
brandt and his pupils, against which to gauge the authen- 
ticity of Saul and David, and, in addition, will refer to some 
of the specific stylistic and technical considerations that 
might be employed in making this judgment of authorship. 

A comparison between Saul and David and Rembrandt's 
Jacob Blessing Joseph's Sons in the Staatliche Kunst- 
sammlungen, Cassel (Fig. 1) — the work by Rembrandt 


‘© G. Martin, “The ‘Pelican’ Dutch Art," Burlington Magazine, cix, 1967, 
543. 


H Munz's opinion is noted by Haverkamp-Begemann (as in n. 3), 94. 


7H. E. Van Gelder, Saul en David: Petrus Verloochent Christus, Leiden, 
1948, 15 (my translation). 


3 Ibid., 21 (my translation). 

4 Jakob Rosenberg, Rembrandt (1948), London, 1968, 230. 
15 Bredius, 1969, 602. 

lo Ibid. 
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1 Rembrandt, Jacob Blessing Jo- 
seph's Sons, oil on canvas, 175.5 x 
210.5cm. Cassel, Staatliche 
Kunstsammlungen 


2 Saul and David, oil on canvas, 
130 x 164cm, showing the section 
removed at the upper right and the 
seam of the two original sections. 
The Hague, Mauritshuis 
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that is closest to it in format, subject matter, and style — 
shows that its stylistic traits are significantly different.” 

Two points are immediately apparent. First, the com- 
parable details of the two paintings are by no means simi- 
lar. Thus, for example, the turban of Saul is painted meticu- 
lously, and with almost oleographic smoothness, while that 
of Joseph is freely painted, and little effort has been made 
to describe the specific texture of its material as opposed 
to that of other elements in the painting (Figs. 4, 5). Sim- 
ilarly, the heads are very differently handled, for in that 
of Saul the features seem to have been executed painstak- 
ingly, individually, and additively, whereas in that of Jacob 
they are sweepingly indicated, and emphasis is placed on 
those areas, such as that around the eyes, which contribute 
most to the psychological expression (Figs. 3, 5). 

Second, the range in the variation of technique is not the 
same. In Jacob Blessing Joseph's Sons all portions of the 
painting are quite freely executed. In Saul and David, by 
contrast, there is a great variety in the quality of the brush- 
work and rendition of texture. The glossy turban of Saul 
recalls Rembrandt's work of the 1640's, but is unlike his 
work at a later date. Other parts of the painting, however, 
exaggerate the free brushwork and bravura of Rembrandt's 
late style. 

There is, however, another painting of the Rembrandt 
school that resembles Saul and David in size, subject mat- 
ter, composition, color, and manner of execution, and that 
also repeats one of the models represented in it. This is The 
Centurion Cornelius in the Wallace Collection, London 
(Fig. 7), a work sometimes titled The Unmerciful Servant 
in older literature on Rembrandt. Although now generally 
ignored by scholars, The Centurion was more highly val- 
ued than Saul and David in the nineteenth century, and 
despite being unsigned it brought an unusually high price 
for Rembrandt's work when it was purchased in 1848 for 
Lord Hertford, in an auction marked by sharp competition. 
Its attribution to Rembrandt, however, which was still 
credited as late as the 1930's, has now generally been dis- 
carded, and its authorship is currently in dispute. The 
painting's innumerable affinities with Saul and David, 
affinities that have been largely overlooked in recent years, 
suggest that both works may be by the same artist. 

Both paintings are of unusually large size — Saul and 
David is 130 x 164cm, The Centurion 182 x 221. Both are 
biblical paintings that depict three-quarter-length and 
nearly life-size figures set before a dark background. Both 
compositions maintain a spatial division between the 
groups at left and right. In each there is a hulking man in 


17 The paintings have often been associated. They are juxtaposed in Bre- 
dius, 1969, 435-36, and are discussed sequentially by Werner Weisbach, 
Berlin and Leipzig, 1926, 516-519. 

18 Wallace Collection Catalogues: Pictures and Drawings, 1968, 259-262. 
The two drawings mentioned in this catalogue are copies after the com- 
position and shed no light on the authorship of the painting. 


1° Keith Roberts pointed out the affinity between Saul and David and The 
Centurion in the Burlington Magazine, cxx1, 1979, 125. I owe thanks to 
Mr. Cecil, Assistant Director of the Wallace Collection, who had the glass 
protecting the canvas temporarily removed so that I could examine the 


a turban on the left, on whom the dramatic interest of the 
painting centers, contrasted with another figure or group 
of figures on the right, of reduced height and smaller phy- 
sique. The contrast of scale in both paintings is surrealistic, 
a juxtaposition of eight-foot giants with four-foot midgets. 
Indeed, the Centurion not only towers above the puny 
servants but seems to be pushing his feet through the floor 
as well. 

Both paintings have very dark and rather flat back- 
grounds. The chief note of color is reddish brown, which 
in each case appears on the left and in the central figure 
on the right-hand side of the composition. In both paintings 
the turban of the figure on the left is composed of similar 
shades of yellow, reddish-brown, and green. It is even pos- 
sible that the same piece of cloth is represented. 

Not only are the two paintings similar in these general 
respects, but they are nearly identical with regard to their 
execution. Both paintings exhibit a great flexibility of tech- 
nical treatment, which varies from the loose to the meticu- 
lous, and, what is most striking, there is an exact corre- 
spondence between the respective zones of the two paint- 
ings and their mode of execution. On the left the turban 
in each of the paintings is most conscientiously, or as Ger- 
son would have it, “pedantically” executed, with great 
attention to its glossy sheen; and the carefully painted faces 
of Saul and of the Centurion closely resemble each other 
(Figs. 5, 6). On the right the subordinate figures in red (that 
is to say, David and the middle servant) are both painted 
with remarkable freedom, in broad, sweeping strokes (Figs. 
8, 9). 

A further indication of a close relationship between the 
two works is that the same model posed for the figure of 
David and the middle servant in The Centurion (Figs. 8, 
9). Both figures have the same type of beard and wispy 
mustaches, and careful examination reveals that they are 
identical in age and size, have the same rather large nose 
and soft chin, identical unkempt but close-cropped hair, 
and a similar stance with a slight forward stoop. They are 
even dressed in a similar, if not identical, red costume, and 
are placed in the same portion of the composition.” 

These shared traits of composition and execution not only 
suggest a common authorship for the two paintings, but 
also contrast with the features of the painting by Rem- 
brandt that was considered earlier, Jacob Blessing Joseph's 
Sons. Rembrandt clearly developed his conceptions as he 
painted, for radiographs of Jacob show that he radically 
changed the positions of the figures, even though this 
resulted in unresolved inconsistencies (Fig. 1). The spatial 


painting more closely. The Centurion seems to be in excellent condition. 
I have seen X-rays of only the central portion of the picture. 


2 The figure in The Centurion has been identified as a likeness of Carel 
Fabritius, but in fact is of an entirely different physical type than that 
portrayed in the existing likenesses of Carel, such as the one in the Boy- 
mans-Van Beuningen Museum in Rotterdam. Moreover, The Centurion 
bears a faintly inscribed date of 1655, a year after Carel's death. This 
misidentification, the supposedly “Jewish” cast of David's features, and 
the difficulty of coordinating a three-quarters and a profile view, have 
delayed recognition that Saul and David and The Centurion Cornelius 
both show the same model. 
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3 Detail of Fig. 1, Rembrandt, Jacob Blessing 4 Detail of Fig. 1, Rembrandt. Jacob Blessing 


S 





5 Detail of Fig. 2, Saul and David 6 Detail of Fig. 7, The Centurion 
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7 The Centurion Cornelius, oil on canvas, 182 x 221cm. London, Wallace Collection (by permission of the Trustees) 


location of the bed and figures is confusing, for the bedpost 
is out of line and it is unclear what happens to Jacob's legs. 
The shoulder of the blond child is weakly drawn and three 
disembodied fingers touch the head of the brown-haired 
child, evidently left over from some previous arrangement 
of the figures. Breaking from the traditional manner of rep- 
resenting the scene, Rembrandt did not show Jacob's arms 
as crossed, and he included the figure of Joseph's wife, who 
is not mentioned in the biblical text.” 

The painter of Saul and David and The Centurion was 
less eccentric in his approach. Radiographs reveal a few 
small pentimenti but no fundamental changes in concep- 
tion: clearly the scheme was well established in the artist's 
mind before he began to paint. In both pictures there is a 
simple opposition of the groups at left and right, and a 
dramatic void across which the action takes place. The spa- 


71H. von Einem, Der Segen Jakobs, Bonn, 1950; W. Stechow, “Jacob 
Blessing the Sons of Joseph from Early Christian Times to Rembrandt,” 
Gazette des beaux-arts. Ser. 6, xxii, 1943, 193-208; W. Stechow, “Jacob 


tial position of each object is made clear. In The Centurion 
the three servants overlap each other in echelon, and the 
leftmost servant is overlapped by the hand of the Centu- 
rion. A similar scheme of overlapping forms. somewhat 
differently disposed, is employed in Saul and David: David 
and his harp appear in front of the distant part of the cur- 
tain, while the curtain in turn overlaps the figure of Saul. 
In both paintings the artist made every effort to place the 
chief compositional elements at either a right or forty-five- 
degree angle to the picture plane, a simplicity of geomet- 
rical arrangement seldom found in Rembrandt's work. In 
short, Saul and David and The Centurion appear simpler 
and more formulaic than Rembrandt's paintings, but pos- 
sess positive features of compositional and dramatic clar- 
ity. They differ from Rembrandt's securely attributed works 
not only in execution but in general conception. 


Blessing the Sons of Joseph from Rembrandt to Cornelius,” Festschrift 
Ulrich Middeldorf, Berlin, 1968, 460-65; Bob Haak, Rembrandt, New 
York, 1969, 282-83. 





8 Detail of Fig. 2, Saul and David 


Several painters have been proposed in passing as pos- 
sible authors of Saul and David and The Centurion, but 
Rembrandt's cousin Karel van der Pluym has never pre- 
viously been mentioned. Ironically, it was Abraham Bre- 
dius, the very man who acquired Saul and David for the 
Mauritshuis, who assembled the evidence that lends sup- 
port to this connection. Bredius, writing in Oud-Holland 
in 1931, first brought together a corpus of Van der Pluym's 
works: more than half a century later his article remains 
the central source of information on this artist.” 

Karel, who was about twenty years younger than Rem- 
brandt, was born in about 1625, married in 1652, and died 
in 1572. He was linked with Rembrandt through blood rela- 
tiorship, artistic study, and social and financial dealings. 
A distant cousin of Rembrandt, he is thought to have stud- 
ied with him in the 1640's, at about the same time as Nico- 
laes Maes. A recent article by the Amsterdam archivist Dr. 
I. H. van Eeghen proposes that his grandparents, the 
wealthy Leiden plumber Jan Willemsz. van der Pluym and 


# Among the artists who have been proposed as authors of Saul and 
David or The Centurion are Ferdinand Bol, Nicolaes Maes, Carel Fabri- 
tius Barent Fabritius, Willem Drost, and Aert de Gelder. These attri- 
butions generally have been based on intuition, however, rather than on 
any direct correspondence with firmly established works by these artists. 
On Van der Pluym, see Bredius, 1931. A brief earlier note on Van der 
Pluym was written by Bredius's protégé and companion, }. O. Kronig 
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9 Detail of Fig. 7, The Centurion 


his wife Jaapgen Carels, were painted by Rembrandt, and 
that his father, Willem Jansz. van der Pluym, sat for Rem- 
brandt’s most finished portrait drawing.” Karel and his 
father lent Rembrandt money, and in 1652 Karel included 
Titus, Rembrandt's only surviving heir, in his will. 

The Van der Pluyms were a prominent family in Leiden, 
and through his mother, Cornelia van Suytbroeck, Karel 
was descended from the immensely wealthy Willem van 
Suytbroeck. Karel held several important posts, including 
member of the Leiden town council of forty, and Municipal 
Plumber, the latter a position that had been held during 
the previous century by members of his family. Although 
today he rates only a disparaging sentence or two in sur- 
veys of Dutch art, he was considered of sufficient impor- 
tance in his lifetime to head the painter's guild in Leiden in 
1652 and 1653, and to serve as Dean of the Guild in 1654. 
In 1661, however, when the guild pressed him for overdue 
payments, a matter in which it had been rather lax, Karel 
reported that he had abandoned painting. As his last dated 


("Karel van der Pluijm, A Little Known Follower of Rembrandt,” Bur- 
lington Magazine, xxvi, 1914-15, 172, 175). 

21, H. Van Eeghen, “Willem Jansz. van der Pluym en Rembrandt,” 
Amstelodamum, 1xiv, 1977, 6-13. The paintings in question are Bredius 
Nos. 212 and 348, the drawing Benesch No. 433. Gerson has questioned 
the attribution of the paintings to Rembrandt, but they do seem to be 
consistent with the work of his studio (Bredius, 1969, 565, $77). 
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10 Karel van der Pluym, The Geographer, oil on canvas, 71.1 
x 50.8cm. Chicago, coll. Mrs. Chester D. Tripp, promised gift 
to Art Institute of Chicago 





11 Detail of Fig. 10, The Geographer, showing the signature 


24 1 am deeply indebted to W. Downer, Town Archivist of Leiden, for a 
letter of October 19, 1977, giving detailed information on Karel van der 
Pluym and correcting errors in previous accounts. Judson wrongly reports 
of Karel that “his mother was Rembrandt's sister” (p. 85). This mistake 
evidently came about because the Dutch word for cousin and nephew are 
the same. Karel was actually related to Rembrandt in the fifth degree. 
There is no specific word to express this in Dutch: it is less than “neefricht” 
or fourth degree, but more than “achterneef-achternicht” or sixth degree. 





12 Karel van der Pluym, The Old Woman with a Book, oil on 
canvas, 98 x 78cm. New York, Frick Collection 


picture is from 1659, this is quite possible — unless he was 
merely too stingy to pay his dues.” 

Several of Bredius's attributions to Van der Pluym seem 
doubtful, but for our present purposes we need accept the 
authenticity of only three paintings: The Geographer, The 
Old Woman with a Book, and Heraclitus and Democritus. 
The Geographer, in the collection of Mrs. Chester Tripp in 
Chicago, is signed (Figs. 10, 11). The other two paintings 
are attributions originated or accepted by Bredius. The Old 
Woman with a Book, in the Frick Collection, New York, 
resembles The Geographer closely: in particular, as Bredius 
noted, the treatment of the hands and book in the respec- 
tive works is nearly identical (Fig. 12). Heraclitus and 
Democritus, unfortunately now lost, is a more ambitious 
painting than the other two, but remains obviously similar 
in style (Fig. 13). In fact, the model for The Geographer 


33 The Old Woman with a Book was first attributed to Van der Pluym 
by John C. Van Dyke {as in n. 9), 143; this attribution was firmly estab- 
lished by Bredius, 242. Most of Van der Pluym’s paintings are on panel, 
and are smaller in size and less impressive in execution than the works 
on canvas. The painting owned by Dr. Willem M. J. Russell in Amsterdam 
Judson, 85-86), which like most other works by Van der Pluym was once 
attributed to Rembrandt, is a good example of his work of this type. While 
undoubtedly awkward, these paintings on panel are more impressive in 
the original, where it is possible to appreciate their sensitive portrayal of 
gesture and expression, and their vivacity of color. Perhaps the most 
important factor in the quite different appearance of the works on canvas 
and panel is that the paintings on canvas tend to have black backgrounds, 
while the backgrounds of the works on panel are usually brightly lighted. 





posed for the figure of Democritus, and his face in the two 
paintings was handled in a very similar fashion.” 

All three canvases shcw old men or women, in three- 
quarter view, against an almost black background. The 
mood is invariably thougatful and solemn: the forms dimly 
emerge from their dark sarroundings, caressed by light of 
an elusive vibrancy. The artist employed a wide range of 
technical effects. In The Old Woman with a Book, for 
example, the face is painted smoothly and with exactitude, 
but the skirt is brushed im with misty vagueness, and the 
highlights on the sleeve are laid on with a thick and richly 
textured impasto. All three of these works by Van der 
Pluym were once ascribed to Rembrandt, and correspond 
in general character with both Saul and David and The 
Centurion. 

Saul and David and The Centurion are particularly close 
in appearance to Van der Pluym’s Heraclitus and Demo- 
critus. Both models in He-aclitus and Democritus also posed 
for The Centurion: Heraclitus, the weeping man on the 
right, posed for the Centurion (Figs. 6, 14), and Democri- 
tus, the more cheerful man on the left, for the left-hand 
servant in the group on the right (Figs. 15, 16). Like The 
Centurion, Heraclitus ard Democritus shows old men of 
three-quarter length agair:st a dark background, and in both 
cases the composition is divided down the middle and the 


26 Heraclitus and Democritus was owned in 1928 by Jacques Goudstikker, 
a Jewish art dealer of Amsterdam whose possessions were confiscated by 
the Nazis during the Second World War. The painting has not been seen 
since the War. For information concerning it | am indebted to B. Bren- 
ninkmeyer de Rooij of the Dienst Verspreide Rijskollekties in The Hague, 
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13 Karel van der Pluym, Hera- 
clitus and Democritus, oil on 
canvas, 108.7 x 136.5cm. Now 
lost, in 1928 with Jacques 

| Goudstikker, Amsterdam 


interest is predominantly on the larger left-hand figure, The 
poses in the two paintings are similar: in particular, the 
gesture of the left hand of the tearful Democritus resembles 
that of the middle servant in The Centurion. 

The loose, rather pasty paint handling of Heraclitus and 
Democritus is very much the same as that on the right-hand 
side of The Centurion. The similarities of execution are par- 
ticularly evident in the faces of Democritus and the servant 
to the left in The Centurion, which were both rendered 
from the same model (Figs. 15, 16). While the face in The 
Centurion is more freely and faintly painted, the various 
gradations of shading, and the conventions of brushwork 
used to indicate texture, are virtually identical in both 
works. Although the two heads face in opposite directions, 
both are placed at a similar angle to the picture plane. 

Saul and David also shares many affinities of compo- 
sition and execution with Heraclitus and Democritus, along 
with a certain solemnity of mood. In addition, Democri- 
tus’s action is worthy of mention — he is weeping and hold- 
ing a dark curtain to his eye. This motif of a bearded man 
using a background curtain to dry his tears is extremely 
unusual. Indeed, to my knowledge, this painting and Saul 
and David are the only examples of its appearance in sev- 
enteenth-century Dutch art.” 

In fact, the close connection between Saul and David, 


who wrcte to me on October 4, 1977. 

2? Albert Blankert, “Heraclitus and Democritus,” Nederlands Kunsthis- 
torisch Jaarboek, xvui, 1967, 31-125 (Van der Pluym’s painting is men- 
tioned on p. 107). 
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14 Detail of Fig. 13, Heraclitus and Democritus 


The Centurion Cornelius, and Heraclitus and Democritus 
has previously been noted. In 1921 Wilhelm Valentiner 
wrote of Heraclitus and Democritus, which he believed to 
be by Rembrandt: “Both in color and technique it resembles 
the painting ... of the Unmerciful Servant in the Wallace 
Collection. ... The motif of the weeping old man, which 
Rembrandt later employed in the Saul and David in The 
Hague, appears here for the first time.” These connec- 
tions, however, surely have a different significance today 
from what they had over sixty years ago, now that it is 
apparent that two of these paintings are definitely not by 
Rembrandt, and that one of them can be attributed fairly 
securely to his cousin. It seems worth proposing, on the 
basis of the noteworthy visual similarities, that all three 
works were executed by the same hand, that of Karel van 
der Pluym. 

Perhaps, Van der Pluym was responsible for further 
achievements, for these paintings here linked together have 
close affinities with other problematic works of the Rem- 
brandt school. Even if incorrect, an attribution to Van der 
Pluym should encourage us to look at these questionable 
or unattributed works from a new perspective. 

Two such uncertain works are The Old Woman Cutting 
Her Nails in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
and The Apostle Thomas in the Staatliche Kunstsammlun- 
gen, Cassel (Figs. 17, 18), canvases that were long consid- 
ered major paintings by Rembrandt, but which are no 
longer viewed as his work by most scholars, nor labeled 
as such in their respective museums. Several scholars have 
noted, however, that while not by Rembrandt these works 


# W. R. Valentiner, Rembrandt, Wiedergefundene Gernalde, Stuttgart and 
Berlin, 1921, xxi, No. 68 (my translation). 





15 Detail of Fig. 7, The Centurion 





16 Detail of Fig. 13, Van der Pluym, Heraclitus and 
Democritus 


17 Oid Woman Cutting Her Nails, oil on canvas, 126 x 102cm. 
New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


19 Preparatory 
sketch for Old 
Woman Cutting 
Her Nails, ink 
on paper, 12.1 x 
9,5cm. 
Stockholm, 


Nationalmuseum 





do both seem to have been painted by the same artist.” 
The paintings share such idiosyncrasies as the awkward 
placement of the figures in the chairs and the dispropor- 
tionate length of the torsos, and they are similar in their 
handling of the fur collars, the heavy folds of drapery, the 
hancs, the faces, and other elements. 

The dramatic light-dark contrast of these paintings, their 
solemn mood, and their general mode of execution cor- 
respond rather closely with the works here associated with 
Van der Pluym, particularly with Heraclitus and Demo- 


* Judson, 45-46 (with additional bibliography). 
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18 The Apostle Thomas, oil on canvas, 120 x 90.5cm., Cassel, 
Staatliche Kunstsammlungen 


20 Karel van 
der Pluym, 
preparatory 
sketch for The 
Goldweigher, 
ink on paper. 
Now lost, in 
1918 with C. G. 
Boerner, Leipzig 





critus and the right half of The Centurion. An attribution 
to Van der Pluym, in fact, is not new for The Old Woman 
Cutting Her Nails, for it was proposed in 1949 by Frits 
Lugt.” 

In addition, The Old Woman Cutting Her Nails provides 
a new form of evidence linking the name of Van der Pluym 
with paintings of this type. The National Museum in Stock- 
holm preserves a drawing of this composition which, 
although not by itself a particularly distinguished work, 
has all the characteristics of a genuine preparatory sketch 


3d 


The verbal opinion of Frits Lugt is recorded in the file on the painting 
in the Metropolitan Museum. 
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(Fig. 19). The breezy, swirling lines of this drawing, the 
hatching which runs across contours, the hairpin-shaped 
eyes, and the bulbous fingers are all features with close 
counterparts in Van der Pluym’s only securely attributed 
work on paper, a preliminary study for his signed painting 
of The Goldweigher, a sketch whose authorship was estab- 
lished in 1968 by Werner Sumowski (Fig. 20). 

A second group of paintings that might be associated 
with Van der Pluym is a series of portraits once thought 
to represent Rembrandt's brother Adriaen — an unlikely 
identification as one of them is dated to 1654, two years 
after Adriaen’s death. One of these is in the Mauritshuis, 
The Hague, and another in the Pushkin Museum, Moscow 
(Figs. 21, 22); the most famous is The Man with a Golden 
Helmet in the Gemäldegalerie in Berlin (Fig. 23). The 
model, in fact, is the same who appears as Heraclitus and 
as the left-most servant in The Centurion, as well as in 
another painting attributed by Bredius to Van der Pluym, 
which was formerly with Jules Porgés in Paris. 

The paintings of this model attributed to Rembrandt are 
stylistically similar to those attributed to Van der Pluym, 
and are substantially different from accepted works by 
Rembrandt from the same period. A comparison, for exam- 
ple, of the face of Democritus with that of the man with 
the golden helmet (Figs. 16, 25) reveals that both are rep- 
resented with strong contrasts of light and dark, and are 
conceived as strongly sculptural surfaces of faceted planes. 
The features, such as the darkly shaded nose and the 
sunken, heavily-lidded eye sockets, are handled in the same 
manner; the tonal gradations of shadow are closely com- 
parable; and similar idiosyncrasies of brushwork are 
employed for textures — witness, for example, the han- 
dling of the mustaches. The same artist seems to have made 
both works. 

Let us compare, however, the visage of The Man with a 
Golden Helmet with the most closely comparable face in 
an unquestioned work by Rembrandt, the face of the Figure 
in Armor in the City Art Gallery, Glasgow (Figs. 24, 16, 
25). Although it looks equally as weather-beaten as the 
other, the face by Rembrandt is rendered in a very different 
way, as are all Rembrandt's faces of this period. Luminous 
and translucent, its modeling is accomplished with the most 
subtle of coloristic gradations and with little emphasis on 


31 Werner Sumowski, “Hitherto Unknown Draughtsmen of the Rem- 
brandt School,” Master Drawings, v1, 1968, 271-76, pl. 35b. The drawing 
in Stockholm is discussed by John Kruse, Die Zeichnungen Rembrandts 
und seiner Schule im National-museum zu Stockholm, The Hague, 1920, 
48. 

32 The Man with a Golden Helmet was purchased by the Berlin Museum 
from a private collection in 1899, just a year after the Mauritshuis pur- 
chased Saul and David, and like Saul and David it lacks an old prove- 


the sculptural projection of the features, Nose, eyes, anc 
mouth are shaped differently from those in The Man with 
a Golden Helmet. The contrast is quite distinct. Moreover, 
the face of The Man with a Golden Helmet exhibits even 
more striking differences from Rembrandt's other version 
of the Figure in Armor, in the Calouste Gulbenkian Foun- 
dation, Oeiras (Figs. 26,- 27). 

Finally, consider a small detail of The Man with a Golden 
Helmet, the plume — an accessory that Van der Pluym 
seems to have been fond of, perhaps because of z pun on 
his own name. Rembrandt's rendering of the crest in the 
Gulbenkian Foundation’s version of the Figure in Armor is 
distinctly different from that of The Man with a Golden 
Helmet (Figs. 28, 29). In Rembrandt's painting the char- 
acter of the plume is entirely expressed through the beau- 
tiful fluctuations of its outline, and there is no attempt to 
simulate the substance of its internal area. However, the 
plumage of the servant to the right in The Centurion Cor- 
nelius is painted in the same manner as that in The Man 
with a Golden Helmet, although it is considerably fainter 
(Fig. 30), and the same technique is used for the feathers 
on the cap in Van der Pluym’s signed painting of The Geog- 
rapher in the Tripp Collection (Fig. 31). In all these pictures 
the texture of the feathers is evoked by modulating the cen- 
tral mass of the form with gently flurried brushwork. It 
seems not unlikely, in short, that they were all executed by 
the same painter. 

Naturally any attempt to ascribe to Van der Pluym the 
Saul and David, The Man with a Golden Helmet, and the 
other paintings discussed here, should remain somewhat 
tentative. These paintings are of varied types and their sty- 
listic range might seem inconsistent with the work of one 
artist; the oeuvre Bredius proposed for Van der Pluym is 
open to question, and it contains several works of quite 
mediocre quality; a key piece of evidence, Heraclitus and 
Democritus, survives only through a photograph; and it 
may even be questioned whether works such as Saul and 
David are the product of one master rather than of several 
hands. 

It might well be profitable, however, as a provisional 
hypothesis, to group these paintings apart from Rem- 
brandt's securely documented works and to consider them 
as a'stylistically interconnected group. Even if all these 


nance. The painting was questioned by Van Dyke (as in n. 9), 92-93, and 
has been doubted more recently by Keith Roberts in “’Art in Seventeenth 
Century Holland’ at the National Gallery,” Burlington Megazine, ovin, 
1976, 783-784. Otto Naumann has brought it to my attention that Ben- 
jamin Rifkin associated the painting with Van der Pluym in “Rembrandt 
and His Circle, Part 1 (review of H. Gerson, Rembrandt Paintings), Art 
News, ixvin, May, 1969, 27. 


33 Bredius, 1931, 256, ill. on p. 251. 
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25 Detail of Fig. 23, The Man with a Golden Helmet 


paintings were not actually executed by Van der Pluym, 

they seem closer to his work than that of Rembrandt. The 

many affinities between them and several of Van der 

Pluym’s securely attributed paintings deserve to be 
explained. 

Museum of Art, Carnegie Institute 

Pittsburgh, PA 15213 
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A Revised Reconstruction of the Casa Bartholdy Fresco Cycle 


Robert McVaugh 


Early in May, 1816, Jacob Salomon Bartholdy (1779-1825) 
commissioned a group of German painters, now known as 
the Nazarenes, to decorate the sitting room of his apart- 
ment in the Palazzo Zuccari, Rome. The decoration took 
the form of a cycle (Fig. 1) devoted to the story of Joseph 
in Egypt, and was painted over the next fifteen months by 
Peter Cornelius (1783-1867), Franz Catel (1778-1856), Wil- 
helm Schadow (1788-1862), Philipp Veit (1793-1877), and 
Friedrich Overbeck (1789-1869). From their early stages, 
the frescoes of the Casa Bartholdy (so-called to honor the 
patron) were the center of considerable interest.’ As the 
first narrative fresco cycle on a monumental scale to be 
undertaken by Germans during the Restoration, Barthol- 
dy's project was heralded as a sign of that nation’s cultural 
rebirth, and, as anticipated by the painters, it did “not 
remain without imitation.”? Even before the paintings were 
completed, two major decorative projects were opened to 
the artists. The Dante, Tasso, and Ariosto rooms at the 
Casino Massimo (1817-1829) and the Galleria Chiaramonti 
frescoes in the Vatican (1817-1822) soon supplemented the 
Casa Bartholdy cycle as showcases of modern fresco by 
Northern artists within Rome itself. 

The experience of working in fresco and the celebrity 
gained from the success of the project contributed signifi- 
cantly to the careers of the participants.’ Shortly after the 
conclusion of the Joseph cycle, Cornelius was called to Ger- 
many, where he divided his time between heading the Düs- 
seldorf Academy and executing frescoes in the Munich 


This discussion is dependent on my dissertation, written under the guid- 
ance of Robert J. Clark at Princeton University, and on research com- 
pleted under a Colgate Research Council Grant, 1981-82. 


! Letter of Joseph Anton Koch to Karl Friedrich von Uexküll of May 3, 
1816. Arthur von Schneider, “Die Briefe Joseph Anton Kochs an den Frei- 
herrn von Uexküll,” Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 11x, 
1938, 276. Letter from Dorothea Schlegel to Philipp and Johannes Veit of 
July 3, 1816, and to August Wilhelm Schlegel of July 19, 1816. Dorothea 
von Schlegel geb. Mendelssohn und deren Söhne Johannes und Philipp 
Veit, ed. J. M. Raich, 2 vols., Mainz, 1881, 355-65. Ina letter to the Bremer 
Zeitung it was reported that the leaders of the Roman artistic establish- 
ment, Canova, Camuccini, and Landi, formally notified Bartholdy of their 
admiration of the project. A.Z., “Rom, den 10 Dec.-,” Bremer Zeitung, 
January 5, 1817. 


? Letter from Friedrich Overbeck to his father, Christian Adolf Overbeck, 


Glyptothek. In 1824, Crown Prince Ludwig convinced him 
to move permanently to Munich, which, as Director of its 
Academy, he made the center for fresco painting in the 
North. His works at the Glyptothek, the Alte Pinakothek, 
and the Ludwigskirche, as well as Schnorr von Carolsfeld’s 
Nibelungen cycle in the Munich Residenz, were interna- 
tionally recognized high points of German Romantic paint- 
ing. Schadow also moved north within two vears of his 
work for Bartholdy, becoming a professor at the Berlin 
Academy. In 1826, he replaced Cornelius as Director of the 
Diisseldorf Academy, and, though he did not work again 
in fresco, a number of his students executed the important 
late Nazarene frescoes at the Apollinariskirche, Remagen 
(1836-1853). Veit lingered far longer in Italy, traveling north 
in 1830. Once there, he undertook a number of important 
fresco commissions as the Director of the Stadelsches Kunst- 
institut, Frankfurt, and as Director of the Academy in 
Mainz. Overbeck remained in Italy where he painted fres- 
coes at Sta. Maria degli Angeli, Assisi (1824-29): until his 
death, he stood as a beacon attracting religiously inclined 
artists from throughout Europe. 

The reputation of the Bartholdy cycle was furthered in 
the nineteenth century by exhibitions of its cartoons, 
engravings after several of its panels, and published 
accounts of its character. Heinrich Meyer, who was no 
champion of the painters, reported in 1817 that enthusiasm 
for three of the cartoons by Overbeck and Cornelius on 
exhibition in Frankfurt was so marked that “if one wishes 


May 5, 1816. P. Hasse, “Aus dem Leben Friedrich Overbecks. Briefe an 
Eltern und Geschwister,” Allgemeine konservative Monatsschrift für das 
Christliche Deutschland, xiv, 1888, 163. Hasse incorrectly dated the letter 
March 5, 1816. For its redating, see McVaugh, 84. 


` For the Casino Massimo frescoes, see Kurt Gerstenberg and Paul Ortwin 
Rave, Die Wandgemülde der deutschen Romantiker im Casino Massimo 
zu Rom, Berlin, Deutscher Verein fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1934, and Gianna 
Piantoni, et al, 1 Nazareni a Roma, Rome, Galleria Nazionale d'Arte 
Moderna, 1981, 367-440. The Galleria Chiaramonti frescoes are discussed 
by Ulrich Hiesinger in “Canova and the Frescoes of the Galleria Chiara- 
monti,” Burlington Magazine, cxx, 1978, 655-665. 


$ Franz Catel’s participation in Bartholdy’s project was reduced in its early 
stages, and his contributions received little attention in public discussions 
of the work. Since he was a very successful painter of landscape and genre, 
Catel's career was not notably influenced by the Bartholdy commission. 


1 Casa Bartholdy Fresco Cycle, 
1816-17 (reconstruction and photo: 
author) 


to be left in peace, he must judge them good, indeed 
divine.” Ludwig Schorn published several commentaries 
on tie frescoes, as well as reproductions of them, in Kunst- 
blat: during the 1820’s and he was followed in the 1840's 
by Franz Kugler. Notice of the frescoes was even sent to 
England, where John Scott (?) and Charles Eastlake com- 
mented on Bartholdy’s cycle in the London Magazine.’ Most 
important, however, were the remarks of Athanasius Graf 
von Raczynski in the Geschichte der neueren deutschen 
Kunst (1836-1841). He secured the cycle’s reputation as a 
nationally pivotal work by referring to Bartholdy’s room 
as “the crêche from which new German art, that child born 
to poverty yet rich in holy spirit, looked out ... with lively 
eyes.” So honored, the frescoes became widely regarded 
as one of the wellsprings of the interest in monumental pub- 
lic decoration that pervaded Europe for much of the 
century. 

Following the death of Bartholdy in 1825, the paintings 
passed out of German hands, and their safety became a 


5 Letter of Heinrich Meyer to Horner, 1818. Howitt, 1, n. on 367. The 
cartoons exhibited were Overbeck’s Sale of Joseph, Cornelius’s Joseph 
Interpreting the Dreams of Pharaoh, and the latter's Recognition of Joseph 
by Fis Brothers. A number of the cartoons were also shown at the Palazzo 
Caffarelli exhibition of April 1819 and at the Berlin Academy exhibitions 
of 1818 and 1820. Johann David Passavant, Ansichten über die bildenden 
Kürste und Darstellung des Ganges derselben in Toscana: zur Bestimmung 
des Gesichtspunctes, aus welchem die neudeutsche Malerschule zu 
betrachten ist, Heidelberg and Speier, Oswald, 1820, 208-212. Helmut 
Bôrech-Supan, ed., Die Kataloge der Berliner Akademie-Ausstellungen. 
178€-1950, 2 vols., Berlin, 1971, 1. 

Ludwig Schorn gave the frescoes a prominent place in his “Fresco- 
mahlereyen deutscher Künstler in Rom,” Kunstblatt, v, 1825, 99-100. He 


also discussed engravings after Overbeck's Seven Lean Years and Sale of 
Josesh in Kunstblatt, v, 1824, 71-72, and vii, 1827, 37-38. Franz Kugler 
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cause for concern. At that time, Wilhelm Hensel urged Leah 
Mendelssohn, Bartholdy’s sister, to have the frescoes 
removed from the apartment. She declined. however, on 
March 6, 1826: 


Many thanks for your trouble in setting Bartholdy’s col- 
lection in order. Would that the chaos were sorted out 
from the start. The report on the frescoes’ removal is 
very interesting. Yet we will not make use of it for several 
reasons. Not only would the expenses be far too consid- 
erable for objects of pleasure, but the difficulty of situ- 
ating such large pictures must also be considered. And, 
just between us, as interesting as the frescoes may be said 
to be as efforts and first fruits, yet a question remains 
as to whether they merit the expenditure of time and 
trouble. In short, let no more be said about it — and as 
little about fresco paintings in our house here. While I 
recognize and appreciate your good intentions, so you 
must realize that that type of expensive and time-con- 


also reviewed an engraving after Cornelius’s Recognition of Joseph in 
Kunstblatt, xxiv, 1843. Another important printed discussion of the fres- 
coes was included in Balthusar Speth's Die Kunst in Italien, 3 vols., Mu- 
nich, 1819-1822, 111, 211-14. The frescoes were also described by Ernst 
Platner in Beschreibung der Stadt Rom, 3 vols., Stuttgart, 1837, n1, 596- 
97. 


? Charles Eastlake in London Magazine, 1, January, 1820, 42-48; John Scott 
(2), 149-153. William Vaughan discusses the English awareness of the Bar- 
tholdy frescoes in German Romanticism and English Art, New Haven, 
1979, 34-47. 


8 Athanasius Graf von Raczynski, Geschichte der neueren deutschen 
Kunst, trans. Friedrich Heinrich von der Hagen, 3 vols., Berlin, 1836-1841, 
iu, 317. 
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suming decoration is absolutely unsuitable for a Bur- 
gerhaus. First of all, we would need to be certain of a 
return over the years from such a room. If you had any 
idea of the unrest, dirt, fracas, and the immense costs 
that this house (which is unfortunately much too large) 
already causes us every day and will continue to cause 
until late in the summer, then you would understand my 
horror at the mere thought of new scraping of walls, of 
scaffold for plaster, etc. Besides, in these times when all 
property is fleeting and very seldom reaches the second 
generation, I find it to be a real, unjustifiable intrusion 
into the rights of heirs to have something valuable con- 
structed and thereby to be made immobile. What suited 
my brother well (and hence bachelorhood and life in the 
land of the arts) would be criminal in my position, as 
one who is not certain of her children’s support. We live 
in such a generous manner, and my husband takes such 
joy in liberality, that we are doubtlessly considered to 
be far wealthier than we are.’ 


Despite Leah Mendelssohn’s deprecation of the frescoes, 
they remained a source of pride for the family. Her chil- 
dren, Felix and Fanny Mendelssohn, praised the room in 
correspondence during their travels to Rome in 1831 and 
1840. At that time the frescoes remained in the apartment, 
which was often rented to English visitors and to which 
access was possible, though irregular." Of concern to Prus- 
sian authorities was the possibility that the Zuccari family, 
to whom the paintings had reverted, might succeed in sell- 
ing them to a foreigner. Therefore, in the early 1840's, 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV sponsored the removal of the fres- 
coes.” Attempts to transfer Veit’s Joseph and Potiphar's 
Wife (Fig. 6) to canvas proved unsuccessful, however, and 
the enterprise was abandoned. Further inquiries were made 
in the 1870's, when Pietro Principi was invited to explore 
possible means of their removal. The method he recom- 
mended would have resulted in the loss of a tempera layer 
covering the works, however, and was rejected as too dam- 
aging to the unique artistic character of the frescoes.” 

Failing a transfer, Max Jordan, the Director of the 


°? Letter from Leah Mendelssohn to Wilhelm Hensel, March, 6, 1826. S. 
Hensel, Die Familie Mendelssohn, 1729-1847, 3 vols., Berlin, 1879, 1, 118- 
19. 


10 Letter of Felix Mendelssohn to his family on February 1, 1831. Klaus 
Gallwitz, et al., Nazarener, Frankfurt am Main, Städelsches Kunstinstitut, 
1977, 410. Letter of Fanny Mendelssohn Hensel to her family on January 
9, 1840. Hensel {as in note 9), 11, 127. 


1! Joseph Beavington Atkinson reported on the accessibility of the apart- 
ment in Overbeck (New York, 1882), 40-41. Cornelius was able to live in 
the apartment during his visit to Rome in 1853. Herman Riegel, Peter 
Cornelius, Festschrift zu des grossen Künstlers hundertstem Geburtstage, 
Berlin, 1883, 149. 


2 The principal source on the history of the frescoes is Lionel von Donop, 
34-46. 


13 Gronau, 56, concluded that the tempera postdated the initial execution 
of the frescoes. Nevertheless, he could not be certain of the date of its 


Nationalgalerie, proposed that Germany buy the room 
and a portion of the Palazzo for use as a center for Ger- 
mans, particularly artists and merchants, in Rome. Funds 
for the purchase were allocated by the Reichstag in 1878, 
but the plan was thwarted by late changes in the conditions 
of sale. Finally, in 1885, the Zuccari family forced the hands 
of the Germans by announcing an impending renovation 
of the Palazzo that would result in destruction of the fres- 
coes. On April 10, 1886, the paintings were purchased from 
Marianna Molinari Zuccari for 48,500 lire. Stefano Bar- 
dini, a Florentine art dealer who had successfully removed 
some Botticelli frescoes from the Villa Lemmi, was com- 
missioned to transfer the Bartholdy cycle for 13,000 lire. 
By removing, reinforcing, and then framing the section of 
the wall on which each work was painted, Bardini suc- 
ceeded in his task, and the paintings were sent to Berlin in 
October, 1887. Metternich and Gartner oversaw their 
installation in a third-floor room of the Nationalgalerie, 
where they have remained for the last century. Following 
damage in 1945, the paintings received emergency attention 
from Hans Puckelwartz, and twenty years later they were 
examined and restored by Hans-Joachim Gronau and Wolf- 
Dieter Kunze. Willi Geismeier also revised their instal- 
lation at that time in preparation for the Staatliche Museen’s 
important “Deutsche Romantik” exhibition in 1965: 
Bardini's method of transfer required the destruction of 
the walls of Bartholdy’s original room, and subsequent ren- 
ovation of the Palazzo Zuccari led to its alteration. Con- 
sequently, reconstructions of the cycle as it originally 
appeared have depended on plans and views published in 
the last century. Herman Riegel’s schematic diagram for his 
Geschichte des Wiederauflebens der deutschen Kunst (1875) 
(Fig. 2) was published before the destruction of the room 
and has been widely accepted as authoritative, despite its 
clearly inaccurate orientation of the room to the surround- 
ing streets.” It provided the basis for Max Jordan’s view 
of the cycle (Fig. 3), published in Das Museum (1897).8 Yet 
in light of the detailed plan and elevation of Bartholdy’s 
room (Fig. 4) published by Kiister in “Die Abnahme der 
Fresken der Casa de’ Zuccheri in Rom” (1887)," it is appar- 


application. That tempera was viewed as an acceptable means of improv- 
ing fresco (in the early 19th century) was reflected in a letter from J. Turner 
to Edward Steinle on July 22, 1830. Alfred Neumeyer, “Beitrage zur Kunst 
der Nazarener in Rom,” Repertorium für Kunstwissenschaft. 1, 1929, 79. 
Gronau, 56, also indicated that, at the time of the frescoes’ transfer to 
Berlin, they were coated with a darkening glaze to give them the custom- 
ary gallery tone. Both glaze and tempera were removed in 1965. 


1 Küster, 206-07. 

15 Gronau, 56. 

'© Geismeier, 50-53. 

1? Herman Riegel, Geschichte des Wiederauflebens der deutschen Kunst 
zu Ende des. 18. und Anfang des 19. Jahrhunderts. Ein Bertrag zur Ge- 
schichte der allgemeinen Wiedergeburt des deutschen Volkes, 2nd ed., 
Leipzig, 1882, 288. 

18 Max Jordan, 11, 54. 


1# Kuster, 206. 
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2 Casa Bartholdy Fresco Cycle (from H. Riegel, Geschichte des 
Wiederauflebens der deutschen Kunst, 2nd ed. 1882, 288) 








3 Casa Bartholdy Fresco Cycle (from Max Jordan, 11, 54) 


2 Korte, 60. 


21 Geismeier, 56. Frank Büttner, Peter Cornelius. Fresken und Fresken- 
projekte, Wiesbaden, 1980, 1, 79-79. 
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4 Plan and Eleva- 
tion of Barthol- 
dy's Room in the 
Palazzo Zuccari 
(from Küster, 
206) 
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ent that the Riegel/Jordan reconstruction contained sig- 
niticant architectural inaccuracies. Werner Körte attempted 
a synthesis of Kiister’s drawings with those of Riegel and 
Jordan, thereby producing a valuable reconstruction of the 
room in Der Palazzo Zuccari in Rom (1935). Most recently, 
however, the Riegel/Jordan reconstruction was adopted 
with only modest revision by Willi Geismeier (1967) and 
Frank Biittner (1980).” 

There is evidence that the disposition of the paintings in 
all of these reconstructions is inaccurate, especially with 
regard to the northwestern wall. In 1886, Lionello Tumi- 
nello photographed the frescoes as Bardini removed them. 
One bound set of ten prints, entitled “Wandmalereien von 
Cornelius, Overbeck, Schadow, Veit in Palazzo Zuccari 
(spater Casa Bartholdy genannt) in Rom,” is now in the 
Kunstbibliothek der Staatlichen Museen des Preussischen 
Kulturbesitz, Berlin (BRD), while a second bound set of 
eight prints is housed at the Hochschule der Kiinste, Berlin 
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5 Friedrich Overbeck, Sale of Joseph, 1817. Berlin (DDR), 
Staatliche Museen Nationalgalerie (photo: Staatliche Museen) 


(BRD), listed as “Palazzo Zuccari von Veit, Cornelius, 
Overbeck, Schadow.” Using these photographs as well as 
descriptions of the cycle by Kiister and others, it is possible 
to present a revised and more complete reconstruction of 
Bartholdy's room. 

The Joseph cycle (Fig. 1) was painted in a room on the 
third floor of the Palazzo Zuccari (now the Bibliotheca 
Hertziana), which itself is located on the Pincian Hill near 
the junction of the Via Gregoriana and the Via Sistina. Sit- 
uated in the southern corner of the building, the room com- 
manded a view of the Quirinal Hill from its southeastern 
window and a view toward the Tiber and Vatican from a 
balcony (over the Via Gregoriana) off its southwestern end. 
The principal entry was through the northwestern wall, 
with a second doorway at the eastern end of the north- 
eastern wall and a small service doorway opposite the bal- 
cony in the southern corner. A trapezoid in plan (ca. 4.8 
x 6.6m), the room was capped by a barrel vault (5.2m at 
the peak) with shallow, square coffering which defined 
lunettes on the southwest and the northeast walls. A one- 
meter socle formed the lower border of the narrative fres- 
coes, while their upper limit was defined by a cornice that 
circled the room. 

Overbeck's Sale of Joseph (Fig. 5; 1817, 243 x 304cm) 
occupied the eastern end of the southeastern wall and 
greeted the visitor upon entry. To the right, beyond a win- 
dow alcove approximately two meters wide, was Philipp 
Veit's Joseph and Potiphar's Wife (Fig. 6; 1816, 160 x 
154cm). It was painted above the service doorway and was 
across the southern corner of the room from the balcony. 
To the right to that balcony, Cornelius painted Joseph 
Revealing Himself to His Brothers (Fig. 8; 1817, 236 x 


“ The photographs in the Kunstbibliothek der Staatliche Museen des 
Preussischen Kulturbesitz were previously in the collections of Max Jor- 
dan and the Bibliothek des Staatlichen Kunstgewerbesmuseums zu Berlin. 
The set of plates in the Hochschule der Künste was signed by L. von 
Donop. Two photographs of Cornelius's frescoes taken by Marchesi in 
1861 are in the Kunsthalle, Hamburg. They confirm without significantly 





6 Philipp Veit, 
Joseph and Poti- 
phar's Wife, 1816. 
Berlin (DDR), 
Staatliche 
Museen, Nation- 
algalerie (photo: 
Staatliche 
Museen) 


290cm), thereby filling the remainder of the lower field of 
the southwestern wall, which was crowned by Overbeck's 
lunette presenting the Seven Lean Years (Fig. 7; 1816, 150 
x 480cm). Aside from deviations in the details of the win- 
dow and the balcony opening, the layout presented by Rie- 
gel and Jordan has thus far been followed. In describing 
the northwestern wall, however, it is necessary to depart 
from their accounts. On the walls flanking the main entry, 
Wilhelm Schadow painted Joseph in Prison Interpreting the 
Dreams of the Baker and Butler (Fig. 9; 1817, 235 x 195cm) 
and the Presentation of the Bloody Coat to Jacob (Fig. 10; 
1816, 235 x 234cm). In the literature, the two paintings have 
been located at the northern and western ends, respectively. 
Yet there is convincing evidence that a reversed order is 
more accurate. 

In May, 1817, Friedrich Heinrich von der Hagen visited 
the Bartholdy frescoes and specifically described Scha- 
dow's Presentation, and not Joseph in Prison, as “opposite” 
Overbeck’s Sale of Joseph and thus toward the room's 
northeastern end.* Three years later, an Englishman (John 
Scott?) wrote a “Description of Certain Frescoes, Painted 
by some German Students now in Rome” for the London 
Magazine. His extensive comments on the frescoes began 
with the Sale of Joseph and moved around the room, noting 
in order Veit's Joseph and Potiphar's Wife, Overbeck’s 
Seven Lean Years, and Cornelius's Joseph Declaring Him- 
self to His Brethren. Thereafter, he described Joseph Inter- 
preting the Dreams in Prison, not the Presentation of the 
Bloody Coat as would be expected if he continued to circle 
the room as reconstructed by Riegel and Jordan. The Pre- 
sentation, Cornelius’s Dream Interpretation (Fig. 12; 1816, 
246 x 331cm), and Veit's Seven Years of Plenty (Fig. 11; 
1816-1817, 150 x 480cm) were the “three more pictures” that 
the writer hoped “still to send ... an account of” — a desire 


augmenting the information contained in Tuminello’s photographs. 


=“ The details of the ceiling are evident in Tuminello’s print of Overbeck's 
Seven Lean Years, which was photographed in situ. 

^ Friedrich Heinrich von der Hagen, Briefe in die Heimat aus Deutsch- 
land, der Schweiz und Italien, 4 vols., Breslau, 1818-1821, :v, 288. 








8 Peter Cornelius, Recognition of Joseph by His Brothers, 
1817. Berlin (DDR), Staatliche Museen, Nationalgalerie (photo: 
Staatliche Museen) 


he fa:led to satisfy.” Kister’s "Die Abnahme der Fresken” 
also supports a revised order for Schadow’s contributions. 
He cited Joseph in Prison as to the right of the entrance to 
Bartholdy’s sitting room and the Presentation as to the left.” 
Moreover, in his scaled plan for the room (Fig. 4), the 
northern end of the wall is substantially broader than its 
western end. With the Presentation being 39cm wider than 
Joseph in Prison, it would seem probable that it occupied 
the larger, northern field. 

Finally, the photographic record of Tuminello offers a 
valuable confirmation of the revised reconstruction. His 
photograph of Veit’s Seven Years of Plenty (Fig. 13) was 
taken in, or shortly after, August, 1886, when Stefano Bar- 
dini started the transfer process by removing that fresco 
and the Dream Interpretation from the northeastern wall. 
In the photograph, Veit's painting is shown standing on the 
floor, with the Interpretation (also on the floor) behind it. 
Within the dark area at the upper left of the print, the bare 


35 {John Scott (7)], 154. 
2 Küster, 206. 


27 The Berlin sketch as well as many other preparatory drawings have 
been discussed by Frank Büttner, “Les ébauches et les études des fresques 
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7 Friedrich Overbeck, Seven Lean 
Years, 1816. Berlin (DDR), Staat- 
liche Museen, Nationalgalerie 
(photo: Staatliche Museen) 


legs of Jacob's two sons in the Presentation are visible. 
Apparently the photograph was taken while the lunette was 
set obliquely between the main entry and the door in the 
northeastern wall. Only if the Presentation occupied the 
northern end of the northwestern wall could its lower left 
corner have been visible in Tuminello’s print. 

The same print also shows the base of a pilaster rising 
between the Presentation and the doorjamb. Tuminello’s 
accompanying photograph of Joseph in Prison shows the 
western edge of the opposite pilaster. These simple, poly- 
chrome pilasters set off the entrance, and although they 
stopped slightly short of the cornice, they helped to define 
the small pictorial field over the doorway in which Franz 
Catel painted one of his panels. Moreover, Tuminello's 
photograph of the Seven Years of Plenty indicates that the 
room’s socle was capped by a narrow projecting molding, 
as was included by Cornelius in his gouache sketch of May, 
1816, depicting the northeastern wall (Fig. 14; 38.6 x 
35.7cm).” According to the sketch, the socle was to be dec- 
orated by a series of darker, recessed panels, while the cor- 
nice was to be articulated by caissons coordinated with the 
lunette architecture. Kiister’s diagram (Fig. 4) also reflects 
paneling within the socle, although the cornice is plain (Jor- 
dan set a simple fret pattern in the cornice). Thus, it seems 
likely that aside from the frescoes themselves, the room's 
decoration was planar, and geometric. The arabesques and 
Gothic tracery found in the Casino Massimo were not 
anticipated in this earlier cycle. 

In Jordan's sketch (Fig. 3), an Egyptian landscape painted 
by Catel (and described by Bartholdy in 1819 as the “Flood- 
ing of the Nile”)* filled the small space over the north- 
western entry. Yet Tuminello’s photographs and Kiister’s 
plan again provide evidence challenging that placement. Of 
Catel's two contributions to the cycle, only the Flooding 
of the Nile, a fresco, is extant (Fig. 15). The other painting, 
a Piranesian tempera depicting a prison scene with Joseph, 
the butler, and the baker (Fig. 16), is known only from one 
of Tuminello’s photographs in the Kunstbibliothek des 
Preussischen Kulturbesitz.” The shapes of the two Catel 


des Nazaréens à la ‘Casa Bartholdy, ” Revue de l'art, xiv, 1979, 21-30. 


28 (J. S. Bartholdy], “Ueber die Kunstausstellung im Pallaste Caffarelli zu 
Rom in April 1819,” Allgemeine Zeitung, cxxiv, July 23, 1819, 495. 


# [Bartholdy], ibid., identified it as a work in tempera. 
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9 Wilhelm Schadow, Joseph in Prison Interpreting the Dreams 
of the Butler and Baker, 1817. Berlin (DDR), Staatliche 
Museen, Nationalgalerie (photo: Staatliche Museen) 


panels are significantly different. The Flooding of the Nile 
is almost square, measuring 120 x 110cm. It conforms in 
shape to the space indicated as existing above the north- 
eastern doorway in Cornelius’s gouache sketch of the 
northeastern wall (Fig. 14). The dimensions of the Prison 
Scene, on the other hand, may be estimated as 120 x 150cm. 
In his plan of Bartholdy's room, Küster indicated the width 
of the northwestern and northeastern doorways to be 150 
and 110cm respectively. Thus, the correlation of doorway 
dimensions with those of the Catel panels argues for the 
placement over the main entry of the Prison Scene rather 
than the Flooding of the Nile, as indicated by Jordan. 
With these observations in mind, the arrangement of 
paintings on the northwestern and northeastern walls of 
Bartholdy's room may be established (Fig. 1). Adjoining 
Cornelius's Revelation of Joseph to His Brothers in the 
western corner was Schadow’s Joseph in Prison Interpret- 
ing the Dreams of the Butler and Baker. To its right and 
over the doorway, the same theme was then given more 
scenographic treatment in Catel’s Prison Scene, and the 
wall’s northern end was occupied by Schadow’s Presen- 
tation of the Bloody Coat to Jacob. In turn, the principal, 
lower field of the northeastern wall was filled by Corne- 
liuss Joseph Interpreting the Dreams of Pharaoh. To 


% Letter from Overbeck to Joseph Sutter on July 17, 1815. Howitt, 347. 
One of Overbeck’s drawings for the biblical project, Joseph in Prison 
Interpreting the Dreams of the Butler and Baker (1815, formerly Collection 





10 Wilhelm Schadow, Presentation of the Bloody Coat to 
Jacob, 1816. Berlin (DDR), Staatliche Museen, Nationalgalerie 
(photo: Staatliche Museen) 


its right, and over the eastern doorway, Catel painted his 
Flooding of the Nile. Completing this description of the 
room, Veits Seven Years of Plenty occupied the north- 
eastern lunette, complementing Overbeck's Seven Lean 
Years to the southwest. 

The reversal of Schadow’s paintings alters the visual 
character of the northwestern wall. In the Riegel/Jordan 
order, the dramatic action of both works is directed toward 
the entry, thereby centralizing the entire wall. Such an 
arrangement is pictorially hierarchical and cohesive. 
Reversing the order seems to fragment the wall by throwing 
the principal actors of the scenes, Jacob and Joseph, into 
the corners of the room. As a result, the pilasters, entry, 
and painting by Catel become a complex hiatus between 
the two works, instead of a bolster for the patriarchs as 
found in the Riegel ‘Jordan arrangement. The revised order 
must be considered in light of the Nazarenes’ concern for 
visual efficacy, however, rather than in terms of balance 
and centrality. The painters were intensely interested in the 
mid-1810's in the communicative potency of their works. 
Schadow, Overbeck, and Cornelius had projected an illus- 
trated Bible in 1815, and in their discussions they stressed 
the edification of present and future generations through 
the stimulus of the people’s imagination and scorned the 
“nourishment of the vanity of proud connoisseurs and col- 
lectors.”* As executed, Schadow’s paintings reflect the 
accommodation of the room's limited size to the achieve- 
ment of these goals. Since “the observer is not permitted a 
standpoint at a suitable distance,” the paintings would nor- 
mally be viewed somewhat obliquely.“ By setting their pro- 
Heumann, Chemnitz}, strongly influenced Schadow’s ideas for his fresco. 


3! Schorn (as in note 6), 99. 
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11 Philipp Veit, Seven Years of 
Plenty, 1817. Berlin (DDR), Staat- 
liche Museen, Nationalgalerie 
(photo: Staatliche Museen) 


12 Peter Cornelius, Joseph Interpreting the Dreams of Pha- 
raoh, 1816. Berlin (DDR), Staatliche Museen, Nationalgalerie 
{photo: Staatliche Museen) 








tagonists in corners, Schadow was placing the dramatic and 
moral foci of the paintings in the most visually stable, lat- 
era. portions of the wall. Anchored in the corners, Joseph 
and Jacob were made accessible subjects for the audience’s 
prolonged reflections. Thereby the ethical impact of the 
wall was accentuated rather than its ideal compositional 
order. 

An aspect of the Bartholdy frescoes revealed by the 
Turninello photographs, but given little attention in the lit- 
erature on the cycle, was the use of individual frames to 


13 Lionello Tuminello, photograph 
of Veit's Seven Years of Plenty, 
1886. Berlin (BRD), Kunstbibliothek 
des Preussischen Kulturbesitz 
(photo: author) 


enclose all of the paintings with the exception of the 
lunettes.” Particularly visible in Tuminello’s print of Joseph 
Interpreting the Dreams of Pharaoh (Fig. 17), the frame 
included a molding, which was painted in an alternating 
black and white broad-leaf pattern and which projected 
from the surface of the fresco, distinguishing between it and 


32 Geismeier, 51, mentions the frames: they are also suggested in the recon- 
structions of Jordan, Küster, and Körte. 
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14 Peter Cornelius, Joseph Interprets the Dreams of Pha- 
raoh and the Seven Years of Plenty, May, 1816. Berlin (DDR) 
Staatliche Museen, Kupferstichkabinett und Sammlung der 
Zeichnungen (photo: Staatliche Museen) 


, 





15 Franz Catel, Flooding of the Nile, 1816. Rome, Pio Istituto 
Catel (photo: Pio Istituto Catel) 


` Letter from Peter Cornelius to Georg Andreas Reimer on October 10, 
1814. Herbert von Einem, “Ein unverëffentlichter Brief des Peter Cornelius 
aus Rom,” Deutschland-ltalien. Beiträge zu den Kulturbeziehungen 
zwischen Norden und Süden, Festschrift für Wilhelm Waetzoldt zu seinem 
60. Geburtstage, 21 February 1940, Berlin, 1941, 310. 





16 Lionello Tuminello, photograph of Catel’s Prison Scene 
with Joseph, the Butler and Baker (1816), 1886. Berlin (BRD), 
Kunstbibliothek des Preussischen Kulturbesitz (photo: 
Paulmann) 


the cornice, socle, and doorjambs. Such an isolation of the 
individual works is surprising, for it emphasized the dis- 
crete identity of the paintings and brought them closer to 
panel or easel painting than to the ideal of monumental 
decorative painting integrated with architecture that had 
been previously espoused by Cornelius and his colleagues.” 

One reason for the artists’ visual and physical division 
of the cycle by means of frames may have been the diversity 
of personalities involved in the project. An attempt at inte- 
grating all of the panels into a continuous pictorial field 
would have been complicated by the stylistic (and tem- 
peramental) differences among the participants. For exam- 
ple, the Peruginesque setting of Overbeck's Sale of Joseph 
would have vitiated any attempt to link that work with 
either of those flanking it, i.e., the pseudo-Roman Flooding 
of the Nile by Catel or Veit's Joseph and Potiphar's Wife 
with its dependence on Sodoma. Sensing this difficulty, the 
artists chose to sacrifice the unity of the project and to seg- 
regate their individual contributions with frames. Yet the 
artists took the fragmentation of the cycle even further. For 
example, the painters actively disassociated the narrative 
sequence and spatial order of the paintings so that, unless 
prescient to an extraordinary degree, the visitor could not 
follow Joseph's history chronologically around the room. 
Moreover, the physiognomies of common characters var- 
ied from one fresco to the next. Apparently the project was 
not conceived by its creators as an illustrative cycle akin 
to Cornelius’s Faust and Nibelungen illustrations, the 
Casino Massimo decoration, or Schnorr's later frescoes 
devoted to the Nibelungenlied in the Munich Residenz. 
Instead, the Bartholdy painters conceived of each painting 
in the room as an autonomous, historical image to be 
reflected upon independently by the audience. 

A visitor described Bartholdy’s room in 1820 as 


17 Lionello Tumi- 
nello, photograph À 
of Cornelius’. 
Joseph Interpret- 
ing the Dreams of 
Pharaoh, 1886. 
Berlin (BRD), 
Hochschule der 
Kürs-e (photo: 
author) 





small but well arranged. Ottomans surround it, on which 
you sit conveniently to contemplate the opposite pic- 
tures. You are thus set at the greatest possible distance, 
which though rather too near for pictures of that size, is 
mot amiss in this instance, where effect is not considered, 
but where close examination is necessary to do justice to 
the nice expressions that are continually aimed at, and 


often hit.“ 


Designed to be read at close range, the compositions reflect 
the influences of Northern Romantic Classicism, as found 
in the work of Asmus Jacob Carstens, Bertel Thorvaldsen, 
and Eberhard Wachter. Praising Wächter's Job (1793-1808), 
Overbeck had recorded his particular interest in “certain 
subjects without much action, which nonetheless make a 
decisive impression as a whole by means of a frugal and 
simp.e arrangement, by means of hue, and by means of 
simp.e ponderance of accessories — subjects that are rich 
in mystery and stimulate reflection. Building on that 


M [Sectt (7)], 150. 
3 Hewitt, 64, 


% Wilhelm Schadow, “Jugend-Erinnerungen,” Kölnische Zeitung, Sep- 
tember 8, 1891. 
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position, the Casa Bartholdy painters emphasized individ- 
ual characterization within chapters of Joseph's moral his- 
tory. Illusion and effect were minimized as being false and 
superficially sensuous. They were subordinated to the more 
important ethical impact of the paintings. It is notable that 
during May, 1816, Cornelius had conceived of the Dream 
Interpretation and the Seven Years of Plenty in a strikingly 
illusionistic manner (Fig. 14). In his sketch from that period, 
he included a low socle, eliminated the frame around the 
doorway, introduced a rectangular proscenium structure 
for the Dream Interpretation, crowded the massive pro- 
tagonists toward the picture plane, and included no hint 
of a material frame around the paintings. In the sketch a 
fictive continuity between the viewer's world and the 
depicted world is emphasized. As the work evolved, how- 
ever, the Dream Interpretation (Fig. 12) became a discrete 
and enframed object. Most suggestions that the scene was 
to take place in a space continuous with that of the audience 
were abandoned, assuring a sensorily detached and reflec- 
tive rapport with the viewer. Similarly the spatially ener- 
getic lunette conceived by Cornelius gave way to Veit's 
frieze composition in Seven Years of Plenty. 

As Leah Mendelssohn noted, the paintings of Bartholdy's 
cycle had the character of “first fruits” rather than mature 
productions. In fact, the artists themselves were not fully 
satisfied by the work. The cooperative nature of the project 
generated friction among them that, as Schadow recalled, 
could only be smoothed over by that “genius of peace,” 
Overbeck.* Inevitably the novelty of the fresco technique 
and the painters’ relative inexperience with composition on 
a monumental scale led to anxieties and a lack of homo- 
geneity within the cycle. When the Marchese Massimo 
commissioned the fresco decoration of his garden casino 
near the Lateran in 1817, one of its great attractions was 
the control of each room by a single artist. For example, 
Overbeck hoped that the rooms of the Casino Massimo 
could be made organic wholes in harmony with the archi- 
tecture to an extent impossible in the shared confines of 
Bartholdy’s room.” As Bartholdy intended, his commis- 
sion prescribed a tense collaboration among the young art- 
ists that served as a competitive goad to their develop- 
ment.* In that way he helped stimulate the Nazarenes’ 
individual careers, at the same time that he helped sub- 
stantiate their public reputation as a distinct artistic group, 
a group too often perceived today as homogeneous. The 
diversity apparent in the Bartholdy cycle reflects the uneasy 
compatibility of the artists involved and suggests that the 
early stages of the Nazarene movement deserve fresh 
examination. 

Colgate University 
Hamilton, NY 13346 


*7 Letter of Overbeck to his parents on March 24, 1817. Hasse (see note 
2), 165. 


% Letter of J. S. Bartholdy to A. Mendelssohn on February 6, 1817. How- 
itt, 1, 302. 
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Caspar David Friedrich’s Der Watzmann: German Romantic 


Landscape Painting and Historical Geology 


Timothy Mitchell 


Caspar David Friedrich first exhibited Der Watzmann (Fig. 
1) as a recently completed painting in the annual Dresden 
art exhibition of 1825. This depiction of the well-known 
mountain near Salzburg followed by one year Friedrich’s 
only other alpine scene, Die Hochgebirge (Fig. 2). They are 
among the largest canvases of his entire career and his only 
known representations of the Alps. To the connoisseurs of 
Dresden, who by the 1820's had learned to expect from 
Friedrich the moonlit skies, rocky coasts, and forests of 
northern Europe, these two mountain scenes came as a 
surprise.' 

Why this sudden shift from his usual subject matter? His 
previous landscapes had always reflected his direct expe- 
rience of nature, and he was one of the few landscapists of 
that time never to have visited the Alps. His reluctance to 
travel south was known in the art circles of Dresden. What 
then led to these paintings? The purpose of this paper is to 
suggest an answer to this question. Der Watzmann and Die 
Hochgebirge will be shown to illustrate the then recently 
developed science of “geognosy,” a term now replaced by 
“historical geology.” 


The research for this study was made possible by a Senior Research Grant 
from the Fulbright Commission of the Federal Republic of Germany for 
the year 1979-1980. I wish to thank the administrators of the Fulbright 
Commission for their assistance during my year in Berlin. I would also 
like to thank the Department of Art History of the Free University in 
Berlin for providing me with working space and allowing me access to 
their library. The writing of the article was supported in part by The 
University of Kansas General Research Allocation. I wish to thank my 
wife, Nancy, for her editorial advice in the final writing of this study. 


! Contemporary reviews of the paintings are reprinted in Boersch-Supan 


When seen against the background of geognostical the- 
ories of the earth’s history and the role mountains were 
given in that history, Friedrich’s paintings are recognizable 
as a hymn to the universal laws of mountain formation. 
Together, they become pendants representing the tenets of 
geognostical literature. The impetus behind Friedrich's sud- 
den move was a desire to produce a paean to the forces 
that had created and shaped the earth's crust. 

The period between 1790 and 1820 is of crucial impor- 
tance to the histories of both geology and landscape paint- 
ing. This coincidence has a causal connection. While land- 
scape was being transformed in art from a mere backdrop 
for human drama to an object of religious veneration, the 
earth itself was becoming the focus of intensive study. In 
the history of geology, this period has been called the 
“Heroic Age.” The person most responsible for the emer- 
gence of geology as an academic discipline was Abraham 
Gottlob Werner, director of the mining school at Freiberg. 
He developed the first widely adopted system of classifying 
minerals, and in 1779 began lecturing at Freiberg on the 
science he called “geognosy.’? Werner coined this new term 


and Jaehnig, 106ff. 


2 Karl Alfred von Zeittel, Geschichte der Geologie und Palaeontologie bis 
ende des 19. Jahrhunderts, Munich, 1899, 76. 


3 Hans Baumgaertel, “Alexander von Humboldt: Remarks on the Mean- 
ing of Hypothesis in His Geological Researches,” in Toward a History of 
Geology, ed. Cecil J. Schneer, Boston, 1969, 19-35. Baumgaertel considers 
Werner's lectures the starting point from which geology can be traced as 
an academic discipline. 
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to signify that unlike traditional geology with its attendant 


hypotheses based on “a priori” ideas, his science would be. 


founded on direct evidence. The connotations that quickly 
began to adhere to this new science are stressed by Chris- 
tian Keferstein, a student of Werner's, who, like so many 
of Werner's protégés, himself became an important geol- 
ogist. “Geognosy remains constantly within the limits of 
direct observation. It confines itself to those formations 
which are perceptible to the senses and uses these obser- 
vations for systematic and theoretical conclusions. What 
the geognost cannot reach with his hammer lies outside his 
province.” 

As practitioner, author, and teacher, Werner was the 
dominant force in shaping German geology. The geological 
ideas that prevailed in Germany throughout the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century were all reflections of Wernerian 
concepts. Werner actually published very little. His ideas 
became common knowledge through the efforts and writ- 
ings of his students. As early as 1809, his great influence 
was noted: “One can almost say of Werner what has been 
said of Linné: The earth is covered with his students, and 
from one pole to the other nature has been interrogated in 
his name.” Besides Keferstein, Werner's students included 
such famous scientists as Alexander von Humboldt, Leo- 
pold von Buch, Robert Jameson, and Jean d’Aubuisson de 
Voisins. Other students were later to play major roles in 
German cultural history: Henrik Steffens, Friedrich von 
Hardenberg (Novalis), Franz von Baader, and Gotthilf 
Heinrich von Schubert, to cite a few. The naming of 
Schubert brings us to a direct link between the developing 
science of geognasy and Friedrich. Both men moved within 
the same circle of acquaintances in Dresden. 

The relationship between Friedrich's art and the concepts 
of historical geology reflects the intellectual life of his time. 
An interest-in geognosy was not only probable but virtually 
required of any educated German in the early nineteenth 
century. The natural sciences were the center of scientific 
activity and drew tremendous attention. The position that 
geognosy occupied and the attitude toward it are clear from 
Heinrik Steffens’ Geognostische-geologische Aufsaetze als 


4 Keferstein, ix. 
Stets aber bleibt die Geognosie in den Grenzen der directen Beobach- 
tung, sie beschraenkt sich auf die Massen, die mit unseren Sinnen wahr- 
nehmbar sind, benutzt aber die Beobachtungen zu systematischen und 
theoretischen Schluessen. Was der Geognost mit seinem Hammer nicht 
zu erreichen vermag, liegt ausser seinem Gebiete. 
AH translations from the German are mine with the aid of Breon Mitchell. 
5 Jean d'Aubuisson Ge Voisins, “Sur les travaux de M. Werner en miner- 
alogie,” Annales de chemie, 1809, 239. Quoted in Baumgaertel (as in note 
3), 24, n. 22. 
6 This list of students is a compilation of names presented in H.A.M. 
Snelders, “Romanticism and Naturphilosophie and the Inorganic Sci- 
ences, 1797-1840,” Studies in Romanticism, 1x, 1970, 194, and in the entry 
on Werner by Ospovat in the Dictionary of Scientific Biography, x1v, 1976. 
7 Steffens, 147. “Unter den Studien, die bei der Ausbildung einer zu- 
kuenftigen Naturwissenschafte von der entschiendensten Wichtigkeit seyn 
werden, gehoert die Geognosie — eine Wissenschaft unserer Tage, und 
durchaus deutschen Ursprungs.” | 


Vorbereitung zu einer innern Naturgeschichte der Erde 
(Hamburg, 1810): “Among those studies which will be of 
decisive importance for the development of a future natural 
science, belongs geognosy — a science of our own time and 
one thoroughly German in origin.” Steffens’ description is 
particularly interesting in light of Friedrich’s well-known 
nationalist sentiments and his concern for modernity. The 
fact that geognosy was considered both “of our own time” 
and “thoroughly German in origin” adds greatly to the like- 
lihood that Friedrich would be interested in it. 

Friedrich's friendships practically assured him a knowl- 
edge of the basic doctrines of geognosy, although his extant 
letters contain no reference to Werner. Two authors in par- 
ticular, Schubert and Carl Gustav Carus, were both stu- 
dents of geognosy and friends of Friedrich’s. Schubert's Die 
Geschichte der Natur (Erlangen, 1826) presents in easily 
accessible form the geognostical theories dominar:t in the 
1820's. Schubert had known Friedrich during the years he 
lived in Dresden, 1805-09. In fact, his response to Fried- 
rich's work was so strong that in one of his books he used 
a series of sepias by Friedrich depicting the seascns as a 
focus of discussion. Schubert's Ansichten von der Nachsei- 
ten der Naturwissenschaft (Dresden, 1808) contains a sec- 
tion on “the development of our own nature” in which 
Schubert analyzes Friedrich’s imagery in Die Jahreszeiten 
as a means of illustrating his ideas.’ 

Carus’ friendship with Friedrich was even closer and more 
extended. He is also linked in various ways to these alpine 
scenes. Carus came to Dresden as Professor of Gynaecol- 
ogy in 1814. He was also a painter and was drawn to Fried- 
rich’s work. Friedrich proved such a powerful influence on 
Carus that attribution problems between their works have 
arisen.’ Carus remained a close associate of Friedrich’s 
throughout the 1820's. During this period Carus wrote a 
treatise on the aesthetics of landscape painting directly rel- 
evant to Friedrich's alpine themes. Entitled Neun Briefe 
ueber Landschaftsmalerei, the text was published in 1831 
but was written between 1815 and 1824." The nire letters 
may be divided into two groups. The first five describe 
nature in poetic and religious terms. These earlier letters 


8 Caspar David Friedrich, exh. cat., Tate Gallery, London, 1972, 104f. 
Schubert's writings related to Friedrich are translated here into English. 
See also Franz Merkel, Der Naturphilosoph Gotthilf Heinrich Schubert und 
die deutsche Romantik, Munich, 1913, 43-53, for a discussion of Schu- 
bert's life in Dresden. 


9 At one time Friedrich’s Die Hochgebirge was attributed to Carus. See 
Eberlein, passim. Eberlein based his attribution partly on the large size of 
the work and its subject. For a discussion of Carus's copy of Friedrich’s 
painting and the relationship between the two, see Prause, 1968, 35-41; 
and 64, n. 113, for a brief description of the literature on the attribution 
question. Carus’s copy of Die Hochgebirge is in the Museum Folkwang, 
Essen, and is reproduced in Prause, 1968, fig. 24. 

10 For a history of the letters, see Prause, 1968, 45-51. See also Dorothea 
Kuhn's postscript to the reprint edition, Heidelberg, 1972. 

11 Al] discussions of Carus’s letters accept this division and the change in 
aesthetics that it suggests. See Werner Goldschmidt, Die Landschaftsbriefe 
des Carl Gustav Carus, ihre Bedeutung fuer die Theorie der romantischen 
Landschaftsmalerei, Breslau, 1935, for a general discussion of the letters. 


are generally interpreted as reflecting Friedrich’s emotion- 
ally charged views of landscape painting; in fact they are 
frequently used in discussions on Friedrich’s aesthetics to 
augment his few theoretical comments. While these earlier 
letters are important for an understanding of the aesthetics 
of Romantic landscape painting, it is the final four which 
provide evidence concerning Friedrich’s decision to paint 
Dte Hochgebirge and Der Watzmann. 

The last letters demonstrate an increasing enthusiasm for 
geognosy during the 1820's. They seem to reflect the influ- 
ence of Goethe, whom Carus had visited in 1821. The prin- 
cipal shift in emphasis between the first five letters and the 
last four is in Carus’ description of imagery appropriate for 
the landscape painter. Whereas he had earlier advocated 
sceres similar in evocative power to Friedrich's religious 
interpretations of nature, Carus here began to call for a 
mere scientifically accurate rendering of topography. He 
even invented a term to designate his new form of land- 
scape art. He called it Erdlebenbildkunst to distinguish it 
from traditional Landschaftsmalerei. Most writers point to 
these later letters and Erdlebenbildkunst as evidence of 
Friedrich’s and Carus’ diverging artistic interests during 
these years.“ If Neun Briefe is read as a limiting of land- 
scape painting to the unaltered depiction of a specific loca- 
tion, then Friedrich is unquestionably opposed. But if it is 
only a matter of demonstrating in the work some knowl- 
edge of geognosy, then Friedrich is not unaffected. What 
for Carus constituted the principal features of Das Erdleben 
is presented in another book which he wrote during this 
same period. Zwoelf Briefe ueber das Erdleben is less often 
referred to in modern studies of German landscape art than 
his rine letters, but for this study they are even more impor- 
tant. Carus’ twelve letters, like Schubert’s text from the 
same years, provide a clear statement of geognostical ideas. 

Both Die Hochgebirge and Der Watzmann seem to have 
beer. conceived as artistic realizations of these ideas. The 
main peaks in Die Hochgebirge came from drawings Carus 
did on trips to the Swiss Alps.!? He had been encouraged 
to make such excursions by Goethe, While Friedrich 
declined to visit the Alps himself, he undoubtedly listened 
with interest to Carus’ description of his trips, and certainly 
studied the drawings of geological formations and peaks 
that Carus brought back. As will be discussed, Friedrich 
used these drawings to construct a mountain scene in which 
the ideas of geognosy were made visible. 

The origin of Die Hochgebirge in Carus’ drawings is 
established, but the reason for selecting the image of Der 
Wetzmann has remained more conjectural. Several sug- 
gestions have been presented. One frequently repeated 
hypothesis, first proposed by Marie Bang, is that the work 


12 Bang, 574. 


13 The watercolor is reproduced as figure 36 in Bang. Bang's suggestion 
is taken up by Heinrich Schwarz, Salzburg und das Salzkammergut, Salz- 
burg, 1977, 26. 


4 Boersch-Supan, 205. The idea was repeated in his Deutsche Roman- 
tiker, Munich, 1972, 70, and in the catalogue with Jaehnig, 397. The idea 
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was intended as a memorial to Friedrich’s former pupil 
August Heinrich, who had died in 1822. This supposition 
is based on the apparent similarity between Friedrich's 
painting and an unfinished watercolor by Heinrich included 
in an 1823 memorial exhibition held in Dresden." If Der 
Watzmann was intended as a memorial, the fact passed 
unnoticed by contemporary commentators, and though the 
suggested religious symbolism of the peak does not con- 
tradict such a possible purpose, it does not strongly support 
it. 

Another possible impetus for the painting has recently 
been proposed by Helmut Boersch-Supan: the appearance 
in the 1824 Dresden art exhibition of Ludwig Richter's 
painting of the same theme (Fig. 3). Richter’s version, the 
first work sent from Rome by this young artist recently 
arrived from Dresden, was well received. The Dresden 
Kunstblaetter described the painting in some detail and 
characterized it as displaying “a fine and profound feeling 
for nature ..., and a true and faithful depiction of the char- 
acter of this mountain region.” Richter’s painting bears 
clear evidence of the strong influence of Joseph Anton Koch, 
in particular his Schmadribachfall (Fig. 4). Richter recounts 
seeing and being greatly impressed by it when he first vis- 
ited Koch's studio in Rome in 1823. The links between 
these two works need little clarification. Richter's arrange- 
ment of landscape forms and organization of space epit- 
omize the landscape aesthetic dominant in the paintings of 
the Rome-based German landscapists. Boersch-Supan 
regards just this aspect of Richter’s work, its exemplary 
quality, as arousing Friedrich to respond. Richter's version 
of Der Watzmann represented everything that Friedrich 
disliked in contemporary landscape art. Thematically and 
compositionally, Richter's and Friedrich's paintings stand 
at opposite ends of the spectrum of emotionally colored 
landscape paintings that characterized German taste in this 
period. No direct evidence links Friedrich's painting with 
Richter's. Friedrich does not mention Richter's painting in 
any extant writing, nor do contemporaries suggest a com- 
parison between the two, even though they appeared only 
one year apart. However, the contrasts between the two 
are so evident that Friedrich's painting seems a rival to 
Richter's, intentionally or not. The striking differences 
between the two works otter ready-made, if necessarily 
invidious, comparisons. 

Friedrich's only extended aesthetic commentary, his 
Auesserung bei Betrachtung einer Sammlung von Gemaelde 
von groesstenteils noch lebenden und unlaengst verstor- 
benen Kuenstlern, contains statements that bear on this 
comparison. Richter, directly borrowing from Koch, 
attempted to portray the totality of Nature, its abundance 


is discussed as well by William Vaughan in German Romantic Painting, 
New Haven, 1980, 110. 


5 Dresden Kunstblaetter, 1xx1, 1824, 238f. 


16 Ludwig Richter, Lebenserinnerungen eines deutschen Malers (Frankfurt, 
1885), Leipzig, 1909, 157. 
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3 Ludwig Richter, Der Watzmann, 1824, oil on canvas, 114 x 
90cm. Munich, Neue Pinakothek 


4 Joseph Anton Koch, Schmadribachfall, 1823, oil on canvas, 
122 x 92cm. Munich, Neue Pinakothek 





of forms and details, by means of a crowded, densely com- 
pressed imagery. Friedrich singled out exactly this tech- 
nique for censure: 


What the newer landscape artists see in a circle of a 
hundred degrees in Nature they press together unmer- 
cifully into an angle of vision of only forty-five degrees. 
And furthermore, what is in Nature separated by large 
spaces, is compressed into a cramped space and overfills 
and oversatiates the eye, creating an unfavorable and 
disquieting effect on the viewer.” 


Another section of Friedrich's Auesserung bei Betrachtung 
suggests a perception of Koch as a principal rival, which 
would have made Richter's painting, with its obvious 
Kochian attributes, particularly vexing for Friedrich. 


Regardless of the simplicity and nobility of the objects 
that XX has represented in these three landscapes, he 
has not been permeated by the beauty of Nature; 
rather, all three paintings smack of C and K in R, who 
are now in fashion. This man has no living feeling for 
either shape or color, nor a sensitive apprehension of 
simple, grand Nature. He is more aptly styled a land- 
scape scribe than an artist.'® 


Boersch-Supan’s suggestion that “K in R” refers to “Koch 
in Rome” seems likely.” An important aspect of Friedrich's 
criticism is that the artist had merely copied Nature. This 
indicates that Friedrich did not consider accuracy to local 
detail paramount in the truthful rendering of a mountain 
scene, 

For all their stylistic differences, the paintings by Fried- 
rich, Richter, and Koch share one central ingredient — they 
all make references to the prevailing theory of the origin 
and purpose of mountains. Not only do these paintings 
indicate knowledge of such a theory, but the contention 
here is that the paintings were in part intended to illustrate 
distinct aspects of this theory. In the cases of the Koch and 


17 Hinz, 106. 
Denn was die neuern Landschaftsmaler in der Natur in einem Kreis von 
100 Grad gesehen, pressen sie unbarmherzig in den Sehwinke! von 45 
Graden zusammen. Und was also in der Natur durch grosse Zwis- 
chenraeume getrennt lag, beruehrt sich hier im gedraengten Raeume, 
ueberfuellt und uebersaettigt das Auge und macht auf den Beschauer 
einen wridrigen, beaengstigenden Eindruck. 

The entire Auesserung is reprinted in Hinz, 85-103. The original manu- 

script is housed in the Kupferstichkabinett in Dresden. For a brief dis- 

cussion of this manuscript and its relationship to the printed version, see 

Karl Ludwig Hoch, “Zu Caspar David Friedrichs Bedeutenster Manu- 

skript,” Pantheon, xxxix, 1981, 229-239. 


18 Hinz, 107. 

Wie Einfach und Edel auch die Gegentaende sind, so XX in diesen drei 
Landschaften hat darstellen wollen, so ist er doch keineswegs von der 
Schoenheit der Natur durchdrungen gewesen, sondern alle drei Bilder 
schmecken nach C und K in R, so jetzt eben Mode sind. Dieser Mann 
hat kein lebendiges Gefuehl weder fuer Form noch Farbe noch schoener 
Auffassung der einfach grossen Natur, und ist wohl eher ein Land- 
schaftsschreiber als ein Landschaftsmaler zu nennen. 


IP Boersch-Supan, 212. 


Rickter, the impact is immediately obvious and superficial; 
in the case of the Friedrich the relationship is deeper and 
more spiritual. 

Geognosy offered an explanation for the existence of 
mountains ideally suited to the traditional aesthetic of land- 
scape painting. Both Koch and Richter adhered to this tra- 
dition and produced works in which Nature was seen to 
be cf value only insofar as it served some human need. 
Geognosy offered a view of the mountains that was ideal 
for this subordinate role. The manner in which mountains 
served man in geognostical theory is described in the sec- 
tion of Schubert's Die Geschichte der Natur entitled “Der 
Kreislauf des Suesswassers.” Mountains derive their impor- 
tance from their role in Nature’s water cycle. They become 
an essential agent in this crucial dynamic action. 


The greatest part of the water that runs from land to the 
sea had arisen only shortly before as vapor from the sea 
and other surfaces and was attracted by the colder and 
denser mountain heights where it was divested of its gas- 
eous form.” 


It is the lower temperature of the mountain peaks as well 
as their greater density and covering of shady forests that 
guide the waters back to earth. Even as the ocean surge 
breaks against the rocky shores, so too breaks the stream 
of atmospheric water vapor on the mountain range.” 


Carus gives basically the same description when dis- 
cussing the function of mountains in his Zwoelf Briefe. Like 
Schubert, Carus too speaks of the water vapor being driven 
to the mountains or “gravitating” to them.” In both writers’ 
essays the choice of words suggests a planned movement 
with purposeful intent. Mountains rise into the air not by 
accident but by design. They are a carefully arranged sys- 
tem that interrupts the currents of moist air. These descrip- 
tions of mountains give meaning to the paintings by Koch 
and Richter. 

Koch’s interest in natural science was well known.” His 
enthusiasm for geology gave rise to a commission to pre- 
pare three plates after drawings by Alexander von Hum- 
bolct for Humboldt’s book Atlas pittoresque (1810). His 
painting Schmadribachfall (Fig. 4) represents the birth of 
a mountain stream.” The cloud-shrouded peaks with their 
glacial coverings provide the single greatest source of fresh 


2 Sckubert, 266. 
Die groessere Fuelle des Wassers aber, die durch das Land nach dem 
Mere stroemt, ist vorhin als Dampf dem Meer und der andren Erd- 
flaeche entstiegen, ist durch die kaelteren und dichteren Hoehen der 
Gebirge angezogen und hier seiner luftartigen form entkleidet worden. 


^ Ibid., 266. 
Dean es ist die niedrigere Temperatur der Berggipfel und mithin zugleich 
die Dichtigkeit ihrer Massen und die Bedeckung derselben durch schat- 
tige Waldungen, was die Gewaesser wieder hinableitet zur Erde; wie 
die Brandung der Meeres am niedren Felsendamm der Kueste so bricht 
der Strom der atmosphaedischen Wasserdaempfe am Zug der Gebirge 
seinen Lauf. 


%2 Carus, 1841, 159. From an 1821 diary entry. 
Es ist ferner darauf zu achten, dass die Ausathmungen der Gewaesser 
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water, from which all civilization draws life. This reading 
of mountains as a functioning component in Nature's sup- 
port of Man characterizes the content of Koch's painting. 

In Schmadribachfall, geological information is subsumed 
under the more powerful category of landscape conven- 
tion. The figure in the valley dominates this drama. The 
grand sweep of Nature is stressed through the movement 
from valley floor to mountain peak. The mountain itself 
adheres closely in detail to the actual site* but the valley 
is pure invention. The landscape is carefully structured to 
reveal clearly the orchestration of Nature for the pleasure 
of Man. 

Richter follows the Koch model closely in preparing his 
interpretation of Der Watzmann (Fig. 3) but, as Joachim 
Neidhardt has observed, the results are entirely different: 
where Koch is sublime, Richter is civilized.” Richter reduces 
Koch's heroic mountain form to a “dramatic” backdrop. 
Richter emphasizes not the peak but the valley. The moun- 
tains, while less dominant, continue to illustrate their role 
in Nature. The clouds literally break like waves against Der 
Watzmann’s dual peaks. They move in from the left, collide 
with the mountain, and leave the right side of the painting 
clear-skied, thus picturing directly the explanation of 
mountains given in geognostical literature. Romantic nature 
philosophy is sufficiently present to ensure a spiritualiza- 
tion of the landscape, but signs of increasing demystifi- 
cation are evident. Richter conveys the meaning of the 
landscape through buildings; the mountain chapel so prom- 
inently displayed in the middle-ground makes clear the art- 
ist’s depiction of natural law as the creation of divine will, 
while the quaint Swiss cabin makes equally apparent the 
divine intention that this process should serve Mankind. 

Richter’s domestication of nature belongs as much to the 
Biedermeier period as to Romanticism. In the art of the 
Biedermeier era, the depiction of mountains combines real- 
ism with security. Mountains continued to be shown as the 
source of fresh water but gained added interest as a site for 
pleasurable outings. Kolm Saigurn im Rauristal (Fig. 5) by 
Friedrich Loos embodies this transformation. The craggy, 
glacier-covered peak, with cloud-draped lower hills, still 
releases its treasure of fresh water, but it is now conquered 
by the thin line of the cable-car. The cluster of buildings 
at the base of the cable and the meandering stream inform 
us of nature's taming. 

The presence of Richter's painting in Dresden may have 


von den Fluessen, Seen und Meeren aufsteigend, sich in kalter Region 
zu Wasser, Schnee order Eis verdichtend, gern von den Gebirgen an- 
gezogen werden, oder gegen die selber gravitierer 

B Rudolf Zeitler, Klassizismus und Utopia, v, Uppsala, 1954, 180. 


#4 Otto R. von Lutterotti, Joseph Anton Koch 1768-1839, Innsbruck, 1944, 
53. 


25 Ueberwasser and Kehrer both discuss Der Schmadribachfall and science 
but neither mentions geognosy. Kehrer is correct in stressing Koch's lack 
of knowledge of the theory of erosion but is less convincing in maintaining 
that the painting is a presentiment of that theory. In fact, the peak seems 
impervious to the water's action. 

26 Kehrer, 47, reproduces a photograph of the fall. 


77 Hans Joachim Neidhardt, Ludwig Richter, Vienna, 1969, 17. 
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5 Friedrich Loos, Kolm Saigurn im Rauristal, 1835, oil on 
canvas, 73 x 58cm. Salzburg, Residenzgalerie 


engendered a desire in Friedrich to demonstrate the “proper” 
form for such a theme and may have led to the selection 
of this peak for his second alpine painting; but another very 
basic and simple motivation may have been at work in 
Friedrich's decision-making process: the chance for a sale. 
Die Hochgebirge of the preceding year had quickly sold 
and was one of the few large sales Friedrich had made for 
some time.*® Der Watzmann is very probably a direct 
response to that event. Whatever the initial motive for 
selecting an alpine peak, however, it does not explain or 
exhaust the complex meaning of Friedrich’s work. The var- 
ious strata of signification that can be uncovered in this 
painting are numerous, as holds true for most of his works. 
What has been insufficiently perceived to date is the ground 
of scientific truth upon which these multi-layered symbols 


28 Prause, 1968, 36, quotes from a letter Carus wrote in April, 1824: 
“Friedrich hat naemlich nach Zeichnungen von mir eine grosse Schweiz- 
erlandschaft komponiert und dieweil sich das Ding imposant ausnimmt, 
sie sogleich gut verkauft, nachdem er seit langer Zeit kein grosses Bild 
verkauft hatte.” The same quotation is also reprinted in Bang, 571, n. 2, 
but there the word “Zeichnungen” is erroneously printed as “Zeitungen.” 
* Bang, 571. 

W Hinz, 150. The reference to a “narcotic miasma of mysticism” comes 
from Rahmdohr’s criticism of Friedrich's Tetschener Altar. The material 
related to this debate over the aesthetic worth of Friedrich’s altarpiece is 
reprinted in Hinz, 133-188. 


rest. A compelling motivation behind Friedrich’s painting 
was an interest in illustrating one aspect of geognostical 
theory. 

At first glance, Friedrich’s painting seems to deny the 
nature of the mountainous region, an element that Koch 
and Richter had striven so hard to depict. Every device 
carefully selected by those artists to convey the geological 
facts of mountain terrain, Friedrich seems to neglect or 
avoid completely. For Koch’s accurate rendering of moun- 
tain peak and valley, Friedrich substitutes a composite 
image derived from drawings done at completely different 
sites. Foregoing Richter’s stress on the role of mountains 
under divine law in the service of Man, Friedrich presents 
a peak free of all signs of civilization. In place of the ubiq- 
uitous stream that seems to gush from every alpine scene, 
Friedrich chooses to display an arid, rocky outcrop. Even 
from the standpoint of topographical accuracy, almost 
every aspect of Friedrich’s Der Watzmann is wrong, from 
the shape of the mountain to the type of rock displayed in 
the foreground. Such clear and striking deviations from 
current norms still lead some to the conclusion that Fried- 
rich “had no interest in geological or glaciological mani- 
festations.’”’ Exactly the opposite is true. 

The geognostical underpinnings of Friedrich’s interpre- 
tation of Der Watzmann may have been obscured by the 
“narcotic miasma of mysticism” that suffuses the mountain 
terrain.* For Friedrich, as for most German Romantics, 
Nature was the book of God and revealed his active pres- 
ence through the language of moon, clouds, trees, and 
rocks. To Friedrich, landscape painting was a form of reli- 
gious art. One tenet of Friedrich’s faith was that, as Heinrik 
Steffens wrote, “the soul is not separated from Nature ... 
for the soul is determined by Nature and reveals in all its 
manifestations only Nature’s laws ... Nor is Nature cut off 
from the Soul ... both are originally interfused and one.”! 
Carus speaks in his Neun Briefe ueber Landschaftsmalerei 
of the indivisible whole formed by God, Man, and Nature.” 
Friedrich's landscapes spring from a similar belief in this 
transcendental unity. By expressing the essential dynamics 
of mountain formation, Friedrich was simultaneously 
revealing part of God. 

Friedrich forms his interpretation of Der Watzmann from 
a subtle fusion of the specific and the general. As a direct 
manifestation of God, Der Watzmann could not be totally 
transformed. Friedrich did not abandon the specific details 
of Nature but focused on them. The compositional devices 
to achieve this aim had been previously developed in the 
Vedute tradition which Friedrich utilized.» Both the peak 


3! Steffens, xi. 
... einer Religion, in welcher die Seele nicht von der Natur getrennt ist, 
— denn sie wird von der Natur bestimmt, und offenbart in allen ihren 
Aeusserungen nur Gesetze der Natur — auch die Natur nicht von der 
Seele geschieden ist — beide vielmehr ursprueglich durchdringen und 
eins sind. 
# Carus, 1831, 33. 
33 For a discussion of the impact of Vedute on Friedrich's art. see this 
author's article, “From Vedute to Vision: The Importance of Popular Im- 
agery in Friedrich's Development of Romantic Landscape Painting,” Art 
Bulletin, rxiv, 1982, 414-423. 


anc the rock formation in the foreground become centers 
of attention through the force of their distinctive config- 
urations. Set within the gently curving hills that surround 
them, both assume a dramatic expressiveness. Der Watz- 
mann itself is compressed and elongated in shape. This 
reflects Friedrich's well-known propensity for such devia- 
tiors in mountain paintings.“ Through this distortion he 
enhances the vertical thrust of the peak, thereby reinforcing 
Der Watzmann’s appearance of lofty grandeur. The mood 
of almost religious veneration is strengthened by the harsh 
and forbidding foreground. The peak stands isolated and 
superior. It becomes an icon of natural forces and God's 
creative power. Unlike Koch and Richter who choose to 
present their mountains within a complicated spatial and 
thematic context, Friedrich simplifies and intensifies the 
experience received from Nature. Friedrich’s Der Watz- 
mann no longer serves as agent to human needs: it is greater 
than Man's fleeting passions and more enduring than Man's 
temporary structures. 

While the peak and the outcrop retain a convincing 
degree of realism through their singularity of shape, the 
painting itself is invested with a sense of order and struc- 
tural symmetry which elevates the particular to the uni- 
versal. Friedrich’s success lay in his unique ability to com- 
bine the specific and the universal without forsaking a sense 
of reality or reducing the sense of divine power. As in most 
of his works, here too an extreme vividness of detail is 
combined with a subtle compositional rhythm. Through a 
momentum that builds gradually from the pyramidal shape 
of the outcrop through the swelling middle hill to burst 
forth exaltedly in the peak itself, the viewer is made to feel 
a moment of enlightenment. 

The tradition of employing mountains as religious sym- 
bols was well established by 1825. The Tetschener Altar 
(1808, Gemaeldegalerie Neue Meister, Dresden) is probably 
the most famous example in Friedrich’s work of a mountain 
usec as an emblem of faith. The Watzmann peak, in par- 
ticular, was frequently used as a symbol in German paint- 
ing of this period.” A good example is found in Ferdinand 
Olivier's series “Sieben Gegenden aus Salzburg und 
Berchtesgaden. Geordnet nach den sieben Tagen der Woche” 
(1823), in the scene Donnerstag (Fig. 6). Olivier based this 
lithograph on a topographically accurate view.* Here Der 
Watzmann signifies the permanence of God's presence con- 
trasted with the transitory state of man.” A comparison of 
Olivier’s and Friedrich’s versions of the mountain scene 
emphasizes Friedrich’s originality. In Donnerstag, the region 
around Der Watzmann is shown from approximately the 
same angle as in Friedrich's painting, but in place of the 
charming village of Berchtesgaden with its churches nestled 


34 Comments on the vertical distortions found in Friedrich's landscapes 
are common. See, for example, Guenther Grundman, Das Reisengebirge 
in der Malerei der Romantik, Munich, 1958, 80. 


35 Boersch-Supan, 216. 


36 The Veduta upon which Olivier's image is based is Wilhelm Schlotter- 
beck's depiction of Der Watzmann, reproduced in Schwarz, Salzburg und 
das Salzkammergut, Salzburg, 1977, fig. 3. 
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6 Ferdinand Olivier, Donnerstag, 1823, lithograph, 19.5 x 
27cm. Munich, Staatliche Graphische Sammlung 


at the foot of the mountain range, Friedrich creates a fore- 
ground filled with massive rocks, barren of human life. 
This commanding foreground arrangement may be 
invented, but it is not accidental. 

The rock outcrop that fills the center foreground is the 
key to understanding the geognostical content of Friedrich’s 
work. Dominantly placed and arrestingly structured, this 
image not only reflects the shape of the peak but also offers 
direct evidence of Friedrich's geognostical interests. As a 
compositional device, its leftward thrust dynamically 
counters the energy of the peak. The outcrop’s form also 
acts as a refrain, repeating through variation the motif of 
the mountain shape. The rock's upward movement through 
the surface of the earth seems to objectify the thrusting 
energy that activates matter and that culminates in the Alps’ 
towering peaks. As with so many of Friedrich’s landscape 
forms, there is a strong sense of hidden meaning in this 
configuration, as if a recondite bit of information might be 
transmitted by this form, if we only possessed the key. Not 
surprisingly, the German Romantics frequently defined 
landscape imagery by the term “hieroglyphics.” But regard- 
less of the outcrop’s possible symbolic connotation, it also 
contains a directly perceivable meaning based on its phys- 
ical properties. 

This outcrop is Der Erdbeerkopf, a recognizable granite 
formation from the Harz mountains.** This simple fact 
offers compelling evidence that Friedrich is directly reflect- 
ing contemporary geognostical theory in Der Watzmann. 
This outcrop comes from drawings done by Friedrich in 


37 For a discussion of the series, see Schwarz (as in note 36}, 19; and also 
Gisela Scheffler, "Der Zeichner vor der Landschaft,” Muenchner Land- 
schaftsmalerei 1800-1850, exh. cat., Staedtische Galerie im Lembachhaus, 
Munich, 1979, 88f. 


38 For an identification of this outcrop, see Boersch-Supan and Jaehnig, 
397. 
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1811 while traveling in the Harz (Fig. 7).” The wide dis- 
parity in dates between the creation and the utilization of 
these drawings is common in Friedrich's career. What is less 
easy to understand or reconcile is the sudden appearance 
of these Harz mountain blocks in the middle of the Alps. 
The reason for this dramatic merging of two separate 
mountain ranges is found in the role that granite plays in 
Werner’s theory of mountain formation. The seeming dis- 
regard for geological accuracy is misleading. 

“Neptunism” is the term now given to the principal the- 
ory behind Werner's teaching. He promulgated the view 
that the earth’s crust was formed originally by crystalli- 
zation out of a primeval ocean. From this first process arose 
the basic mass that would eventually constitute both the 
lowest and the highest peaks. This original ocean subsided, 
exposing the topmost areas. During this second stage, for- 
mations were created by sedimentation; as a consequence, 
all these later rocks rest on the same solid foundation. Wer- 
ner did not originate the theory of creation from a primeval 
ocean,“ but he did give it its first valid scientific basis 
because of the precision with which he organized and cate- 
gorized the various rock types. Werner's desire for classi- 
fication extended to large forms as well as to small. It is 
his classification of mountains that is important here. 

Werner established five classes of mountains based on 
their developmental sequence: “Urgebirge, Uebergangsge- 
birge, Floetzgebirge, Aufgeschwemmte und Vulkanische 
Gebirge.”“ This system describes the physical properties of 
the different mountains and follows their historical order 
of appearance. The most important member of this brief 
list is undoubtably the “Urgebirge” or “primeval moun- 
tains.” The chemical and physical aspects of these first 
mountains are described by Werner. 


The “Urgebirge” constitute always the lowest or fun- 
damental mountains. Furthermore, where their salients 
interrupt the later mountain types, they form the highest 
peaks. The “Urgebirge” are without exception com- 


39 Werner Sumowski, Caspar David Friedrich Studien, Weisbaden, 1970, 
figs. 167 and 397. See also Caspar David Friedrich: Das gesamte gra- 
phische Werk, Munich, 1974, fig. 554. 


4 It is important to note that although Werner's theory seems compatible 
with the biblical account of creation, there “is nothing in his religious 
training or his education to indicate that Werner would have felt obliged 
to support Mosaic theory.” See Alexander M. Ospovat, “Reflections on 
A.G. Werner's Kurze Klassifikation,’ “ in Toward a History of Geology 
(as in note 3), 243. 


#1 Alexander M. Ospovat, “The Place of the ‘Kurze Klassifikation’ in the 
Work of A.G. Werner.” Isis, Lvi, 1967, 90-95. Ospovat reports that the 
first appearance of the “K.K.” was in Abhandlung der Boehmischen Ge- 
sellschaft der Wissenschaft, 1786. The presentation of Werner's categories 
used for this paper is found in the introduction that Werner wrote to 
Robert Jameson's Mineralogische Reisen durch Schottland und die schot- 
tischen Inseln, trans. Heinrich Meuder, Leipzig, 1802. 
4 Jameson, ibid., Werner's intro., li. 
Die Urgebirgen machen stets die untersten Gebirge oder das Grund- 
gebirge aus. Ferner konstuiren sie, wo sie mit Gebirgen aus den uebrigen 
Klassen mit ihren Ausgehenden zu Tage aussetzen, immer die hoechsten 


pletely chemical precipitates and generally of a crystal- 
line texture. 


Granite was the name given to the mineral that formed 
these original mountains. The distinctive nature of the 
“Urgebirge,” as Werner defined them, made granite a min- 
eral of unequaled importance and a keystone of his entire 
theory. Because the ‘Urgebirge” were both the highest and 
the oldest formations upon which all subsequent mountain 
chains ultimately had to rest, granite was seen as a uniform 
mass extending unbroken from the loftiest peaks to the low- 
est depths thus unifying the earth's crust. References to 
granite as both the lowest and the highest of minerals 
became a major theme of geognostical literature. This pas- 
sage from Carus’s Zwoelf Briefe typifies the amalgam of 
fact and awe that pervades the literature. 


... where we probe the nature of minerals we find in the 
deepest regions of the earth which Mankind has been 
able to penetrate and in the examination of the highest 
peaks, which tower above all other mountain ranges, 
one and the same substance, one and the same structure 
... granite.# 


Such descriptions of granite appear frequently, often with 
almost mystical overtones. One of the earliest such expres- 
sions of reverence for granite as the symbol and evidence 
of creation is Goethe’s essay Ueber den Granit, written after 
his third study excursion to the Harz in 1784.“ In this brief 
essay, Goethe expresses the deep-felt reaction produced by 
the knowledge of mountains. He refers to granite as “this 
rock ... which is the foundation of our earth, upon which 
are fashioned all the various remaining mountains.” This 
sense of granite as the support of all earth, as well as con- 
stituting the highest peaks, gave rise to this experience for 
him: “Sitting on a high, bare pinnacle and surveying a wide 
expanse, I can say to myself: ‘Here you rest directly upon 
a ground which reaches to the deepest places of the earth.” 


Punkte; sie sind durchgaengig vollkommen chemische Niederschlaege 
und meistens von einer krystallinischen Textur. 


8 Carus, 1841, 162. 
... wo wir naemlich auch immer die Art des Gesteins untersuchen, auf 
welches wir in den lezten Tiefen so weit der Mensch in das Innere der 
Erde einzudringen vermag, treffen, wo wir die Pelsgipfel betrachten, 
welche als die Hoechsten alle anderen Gebirgeshoehen ueberragen, da 
begegnet uns eine und dieselbe Masse, eine und dieselbe Structur, es ist 
die des Granit. 

“ Reprinted in Goethe, Schriften zur Geologie und Mineralogie (Die 

Schriften zur Naturwissenschaft, 1), ed. G. Schmidt, Weimar, 1947. For 

a thorough discussion of Goethe's geological writings, see Max Semper, 

Die Geologischen Studien Goethes, Leipzig, 1914, in particular 57ff, for 

the essay on granite. 

45 Ibid., 58: “... diese Steinart ... die Grundieste unsere Erde sei, worauf 


` sich alle uebrigen mannigfaltigen Gebirge hinauf gebildet.” 


# Ibid., 59: “Auf einem hohen nackten Gipfel sitzend und eine weite Ge- 
gend ueberschauend kann ich mir sagen: Hier ruhst du unmittelbar auf 
einem Grunde, der bis zu den tiefsten Orten der Erde hinreicht.” 


Such sentiments give added connotations to paintings like 
Friedrich’s famous Der Wanderer ueber dem Nebelmeer 
(1818, Hamburg Kunsthalle).® Although Friedrich’s figure 
is not sitting on a bare pinnacle, he is standing on a granite 
promontory. The choice of such a rock formation as the 
platform for viewing the vista displayed in the painting 
clearly indicates an intention to place the religious expe- 
rience of this spectator on the secure ground of science. 

The tenets of geognosy form the primary meaning of 
Friedrich's two alpine paintings. Together, Der Watzmann 
and Die Hochgebirge depict through the distinctive forms 
of the peaks and the foreground rocks the essential pro- 
cesses of mountain formation. In each painting both crys- 
talization and the later flood are referred to by means of 
standard geognostical evidence. The first and most obvious 
clue for this interpretation of Friedrich’s work comes from 
the mountains that Friedrich has selected. Although Wer- 
ner’s short classification listed five mountain types, the 
common practice was to simplify them into two groups; 
the first formed by crystalization and the second formed 
through sedimentation. These two types were distinguish- 
able from afar by their contours. Both Carus and Schubert 
discuss the manner in which mountain shapes bear witness 
to the diversity of their origins.** The inorganic process of 
crystalization and the organic process of sedimentation give 
rise to distinct peak shapes. The Swiss peaks that appear in 
Die Hochgebirge are granite peaks and thus represent Urge- 
birge, while Der Watzmann is part of the Floetzgebirge and 
is thus of the second mountain type. The dichotomy 
between the two mountain forms is emphasized through 
the needle-like edges of the granite peaks as opposed to the 
distinctively different peak of Der Watzmann which was 
belisved to have been carved by the turbulent waters of 
the final ocean. 

These two formative stages proposed by geognostical 
theory are likewise indicated through compositional 
devices. In Die Hochgebirge the deeply plunging center and 
the precipitous slopes of the side peaks express the insur- 
mountable height of these great peaks and also convey the 
sense of their emergence from great depths. In Der Watz- 
mann the composition opens out to the sides, released by 
the gently flowing contours of the middle hills, emphasiz- 
ing how Der Watzmann rests solidly on the foundations of 
granite suggested by the foreground. That the main mass 
of Der Watzmann was deposited on the granite subsurface 
is clearly felt. 

While the mountains themselves present one part of the 


47 For the standard interpretation of this painting, see Hans Joachim Neid- 
hard:, “Friedrichs Wanderer über dem Nebelmeer und Carus’ Ruhe des 
Pilgers. Zum Motiv des Gipfelerlebnisses in der Romantik,” Ars Auro 
Prior, Warsaw, 1981, 607-612. 


48 See Schubert, 370, and Carus, 1841, 164. Carus also appended to his 
Neur. Briefe ueber Landschaftsmalerei a section on the two distinctive 
mountain types. 

49 Fo- a discussion of Carus's drawings and paintings of this theme, see 
Prause, 1972. 
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geognostical theory, in both paintings evidence of the com- 
plementary process is given through the foreground rocks. 
The loose boulders that appear in the foreground of Die 
Hochgebirge were not present in the Carus drawings that 
Friedrich used as a source of this painting.“ Friedrich chose 
to add these boulders as an allusion to Werner's theory. 
According to geognosy, the present face of the earth is the 
result of a second inundation. The most frequently cited 
evidence of this second flood was the presence of massive 
boulders scattered about in the mountains. The most 
impressive aspect of these great blocks was that they were 
normally far from their place of origin. The ubiquity of 
such blocks was considered primary evidence of the valid- 
ity of Werner's theory.® Through such geological details, 
Friedrich enriches the thematic complexity of the painting 
and combines in one picture the total history of the earth’s 
formation. 

The foreground of Der Watzmann offers similar over- 
tones of meaning. The granite formation is evidently part 
of Friedrich’s plan to include within the work evidence of 
the entire history of the earth’s formation. As Der Watz- 
mann belonged to the category of Floetzgebirge (sedimen- 
tary mountains) it was a product of the second stage of 
mountain formation. It must therefore rest on an under- 
lying base of granite, for according to Werner all later types 
of mountains lie on this solid, unshakable foundation. So, 
while there are no granite outcroppings actually visible in 
the vicinity of Der Watzmann, theory demands that the 
suggestion of such forms be included. Friedrich sacrificed 
topographical accuracy for what he saw as a more pro- 
found truth. 

Friedrich may also have intended this striking formation 
to stand as a more literal sign of mountain building. It is 
very similar to a model Goethe designed to illustrate the 
laws governing the formation of granite masses.” These 
laws were discovered after numerous trips to the Harz 
mountains in north central Germany. The Harz were 
selected because they were the most easily accessible Urge- 
birge. Goethe's last venture in search of natural laws was 
in 1784. He believed his trip had been successful. He 
accepted the systematic pattern of fractures seen in out- 
crops as proof that not “Willkuer und Verwirrung” (caprice 
and confusion) but “Ordnung und Gesetzmaessigkeit” 
(orderliness and regularity) dominated the process by which 
mountains were created. He commissioned various draw- 
ings and models which illustrate this dynamic process, one 
of which (Fig. 8) bears a clear affinity with Friedrich’s fore- 


50 References to such boulders as evidence of the second stage of the earth's 
shaping appear widely in geognostical texts. See Schubert, 377; Carus, 
1841, 141f: Keferstein, 11, 68; and Goethe, Schriften zur Geologie (as in 
note 44), 60. The German word Truemmer was normally used to describe 
such blocks. This word carries the connotation of both “broken pieces” 
and also “wreckage” or “ruins.” This suggests that the frequent studies of 
such rocks found in Romantic art may be related to the general theme of 
ruins. 


5! Semper {as in note 44), 58. 
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7 Caspar David Friedrich, Klippe am Erdbeerkopf, 1811, pen- 
cil and watercolor, 22.5 x 26.5cm (from Das Gesamt Graph- 
ische Werk, Munich, 1974, 555). Formerly in Dresden 


8 Johann 
Wolfgang von 
Goethe, drawing 
(from Schriften 
zur Geologie, 

pl. vit) 





ground outcrop.“ A biographical link may well exist 
between these drawings and Friedrich’s work. 

Goethe was accompanied on the 1784 trip to the Harz 
by Georg Melchior Kraus, the Director of the Weimar 
Drawing Academy. Kraus produced for Goethe a number 
of detailed drawings of the various rock formations studied 
in the Harz, which Goethe kept in a portfolio. Kraus con- 
sidered these drawings to be of only scientific interest.” 
Carus reports being shown a portfolio filled with drawings 
of “different mountains and rock types” during his visit to 
Goethe in 1821.“ It is certainly possible that Friedrich was 
shown the same drawings when he met Goethe. Between 
1784 and 1824 attitudes toward the details and singularities 
of nature had altered to such an extent that not only were 
such forms of scientific interest, but they were also the only 


* The drawing originally appeared in C.C. Haberle, Das Mineralreich, 
Weimar, 1807. It has been reproduced in both Goethe, Schriften zur Geo- 
logie, pl. vin, and in Semper, 60. 

5 U. Thieme and F Becker, Kuenstler Lexicon, xxi, Leipzig, 1927, 40. 
Kraus is quoted as referring to the drawings done for Goethe as“... alle 
Felsarten nicht malerisch, sondern wie sie dem Mineralogen interessant 
sind.” 


forms capable of conveying the spiritual impact Friedrich 
hoped to achieve. 

Friedrich's decision to place a Harz mountain outcrop in 
the middle of the Alps does not, consequently, indicate 
“caprice and confusion” toward geological reality but rather 
an intense desire to convey the “orderliness and regularity” 
beneath the surface. No simple Veduta could capture the 
complexity of geognostical information that Friedrich’s 
“imaginary” scene contains. 

Even the absence of a mountain stream, which is placed 
with great prominence in Richter's version, is geologically 
accurate. The missing cataract is both an avoidance of a 
cliché and a realistic note. Kalkstein mountains, to which 
Der Watzmann belongs, were known for not producing 
streams; instead they seemed to absorb the water. Franz 
von Paula Schrank attributed this lack of a stream on Der 
Watzmann to limestone’s affinity for water and its absor- 
bent quality.* Leopold von Buch, later in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, continued to comment on the lack of springs or rivers 
flowing from Der Watzmann and postulated the presence 
of large underground streams.® The rushing stream found 
in Richter’s version of Der Watzmann may have seemed 
“true and faithful to the mountain region” in the eyes of 
some reviewers, but the water, not Friedrich’s outcrop, is 
truly inappropriate. 

Against this background of geognostical belief, Fried- 
rich’s Der Watzmann appears not as a willful concoction 
of unrelated parts but rather as a thoughtful blend of essen- 
tially united formations. The fact that the landscape is syn- 
thetic does not lessen its geological truth. Unlike Franken- 
stein’s monster in whom the assemblage of parts produced 
only a sad reflection of the original, Friedrich’s choice of 
originally separate forms strengthens and intensifies the 
experience of God in Nature made visible through his 
works. Not draped with reassuring clouds, nor softened by 
a glowing sunset, or set among gently falling valleys and 
soothing flatlands, Friedrich’s Der Watzmann is sublime 
and eternal, | 

As knowledge of the earth accumulated and new theories 
arose to replace Werner’s Neptunism, the connection 
between Friedrich's alpine paintings and science was lost 
to view. Although Friedrich depicts vividly the process of 
mountain formation, he is not merely illustrating a theory. 
Instead he expresses a heartfelt conviction that Man and 
Nature move to the same underlying rhythms and laws, 
that God has produced in Nature and Man a creation essen- 
tially and inextricably fused. 

University of Kansas 
Lawrence, KS 66045 


“ Carus, 1841, 166. 

S Franz von Paula Schrank, Naturhistorischen Briefe. 1783, quoted in 
George Jacob Wolt, Die Entdeckung der Muenchner Landschaft, Munich, 
1921, 526. 


* Leopold von Buch, Die Gesammelte Schriften, Berlin, 1867, 275. 


Appendix 


Der Watzmann and Die Hochgebirge are not the only works by 
Friedrich of the 1820's that indicate an interest in geognosy; the 
reworking of the series Die Jahreszeiten reveals this interest as 
well. Consisting originally of four scenes drawn in 1803, the series 
was expanded in the early twenties to seven.” The three added 
scenes are all directly related to geognostical theory; in fact, the 
symbolic meanings of this series are only completely comprehen- 
sible when the scientific component is added to the religious 
connotations. 

The three new images all refer to the water cycle. The first plate 
(Fig. 9) now shows a shoreless ocean, in the middle of which a 
slight disturbance is visible in the glowing light. The reference to 
Genesis and God's spirit moving on the face of the water is clear, 
but there is also a consistency with science. As Werner postulated 
a primeval ocean, so the search for life led to visions of the sea. 
Keferstein gives testimony to the general scientific belief of the 
period when he writes: 


. so the conviction presses upon us that all chemical elements 
can be considered a product of organization, that everything 
potentially arises out of water and air; i.e., oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and carbon are capable of transforming themselves 
into each other or all other substances. Where air and water 
are found, there exists the possibility that all basic chemicals 
can be formed." 


Carus conveys much the same sentiment in his Zwoelf Briefe by 
quoting the scientist Lorenz Oken on the origins of life: “The Sea 
beholds the Sun and comes alive.”® That this scientific content 
was included in Friedrich’s sepia was recognized by 
contemporaries.” 

The next four images remain virtually unchanged from the orig- 
inal series. The possible symbolism of the four seasons and the 
four stages of life has received explication many times, but the 
geognostical implications of the series have remained undis- 
cussec. Based on Werner's theory of the earth's history, these four 
central images must be seen as illustrations of a literal, physical 
passage of life as well as the figurative, spiritual development. 
The scenes depict a journey as well as aging. The passage from 
marshy lowlands, through gently rolling hills, across precipitous 
mountains to the other coast does not describe the origin, growth, 
and decline of mountains but rather follows the standard pattern 


57 For z suggested organization of the various editions of this series, see 
Boersch-Supan and Jaehnig, catalogue entries 103-06, 153-56, 164-65, 338- 
344, and 428-434. See also Sumowski, 149f. For a general study of this 
series, see Erika Platte, Caspar David Friedrich: Die Jahreszeiten, Stutt- 
gart, 1967. 


58 Keferstein, 67. 

... so dringt sich uns die Ueberzeugung auf; dass alle chemischen Ele- 
mente als Product der Organisation betrachtet werden koenne, dass alle 
aus Luft und Wasser hervorzugehen vermoegen, oder: dass Sauer-, 
Wasser-, Stick, und Kohlenstoff sich in einander und in alle andere 
Stoffe umzubilden vermoegen. Wo daher Luft und Wasser gegeben sind, 
ist dig Moeglichkeit vorhanden, dass alle chemischen Grundstoff ents- 
tanden koennen. 


5 Carus, 1841, 136. “Das Meer erblicht die Sonne und es lebt.” 


8 An anonymous review in the Blaetter fuer literarische Unterhaltung, 
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9 Caspar David Friedrich, Meer mit aufgehender Sonne, 1826, 
sepia and pencil, 18.7 x 27.5cm. Hamburg, Kunsthalle 


of land organization presented in geognosy. Werner did not pos- 
tulate a history in which mountains were slowly elevated, being 
worn down by erosion in the process, to end in the ragged peaks 
of various mountain ranges; instead, he maintained that the peaks 
came first and the lower hills settled upon the older forms. Both 
Schubert and Carus describe the mountains as the spine or skel- 
eton of the earth. By traveling from the shore to the mountains, 
the couple was simultaneously experiencing the age of the earth. 
Friedrich is depicting a couple who wander in the course of their 
lives across an isthmus. E. A. Boettiger perceptively recognized 
the actual geological setting in his 1826 description of the series 
when he called it the “Cycle of Man’s existence, which allows us 
to look backwards and forwards from the isthmus of this earthly 
life“? 

The final two added scenes complete the reference to the water 
cycle, from sea to vapor. The skeletons resting in the opening of 
a stalactite cave (Fig. 10) draw attention to the frequent analogies 
made in geognostical literature between the inner structure of the 
earth and the inner structure of the body. True, as well, is the 
observation that caves and grottos were frequently used by Fried- 
rich as symbols of the grave.“ Added to these connotations is the 
link between such caves and the water cycle. Schubert discusses 
in his section on the water cycle the role such caves play in per- 
mitting water to sink into the earth where it is warmed and turned 


Dresden, 1826, 359, comments on the reference in Friedrich’s first image 
to a chemical reaction. Review reprinted in Boersch-Supan and Jaehnig, 
108, and in Platte (as in note 56), 7f. 


éi The original four sepias are now lost. They were sold at the auction of 
the Ehlers Collection in 1935. The four were not listed in the sale catalogue 
as a set nor were they entitled Die Jahreszeiten; it was only suggested that 
their common size and similar date of purchase by Ehlers made such a 
label possible. There is a little doubt that three of the images belong to 
the 1803 series; according to the catalogue Spring is dated 1803 on the 
back. But the image of Fall lacks any human figures and thus seems out 
of place. 


#2 E.A. Boettiger, “Blicke auf die Ausstellung der Koenigl. Saechsischen 
Academie der Kuenste in Dresden,” Artistischen Notizblatt, 1826, 66: ”... 
Cyclus der Menschendasseins, der uns vom Isthmus dieses irdischen Le- 
bens auch noch rueckwaerts un vorwaerts blicken laesst.” 
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10 Caspar David Friedrich, Skelette in der Tropsteinhoele, 
1826, sepia and pencil, 18.8 x 27.5cm. Hamburg, Kunsthalle 


11 Caspar David Friedrich, Engel in Anbetung, 1826, sepia 
and pencil, 18.5 x 26.7cm. Hamburg, Kunsthalle 


3 Boersch-Supan and Jaenig, 325-27. 


into steam. The final sepia of the angels rising to Heaven on 
clouds brings the pattern to its expected conclusion (Fig. 11). As 
the soul rejoins God, so too does vapor rise to renew the endless 
cycle. 
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Robert Weir's Saint Nicholas: A Knickerbocker Icon 


Lauretta Dimmick 


The current American conception of Santa Claus evolved 
from the drawings that Thomas Nast, the political car- 
toonist, created in the last third of the nineteenth century. 
Nast combined the Catholic Saint Nicholas with the English 
Father Christmas to produce the large and kindly old 
gentleman well known today. Nast was preceded, however, 
by other American artists who dealt with this subject. 
“Santa Claus” — as he was known as early as 1808 — ap- 
pears to have been invented in the opening decades of the 
nineteenth century in New York City, under the auspices 
of the liveliest cultural group of the period, the Knicker- 
bocxers.t Among the first artists to paint him was Robert 
Weir (1803-1889), a prominent member of the Knicker- 
bocker group. Although a number of Weir's paintings of 
Saint Nicholas survive — six oils are known in two versions 
— they have received little attention as a group.” 

The earliest record of Weir's Saint Nicholas is in a letter 


This article is based upon the research done for my master’s thesis; ] am 
indebted to Professor David Wilkins and Professor Anne Weis, both of 
the University of Pittsburgh, for their generous assistance. I would like 
to thank Dr. Doreen B. Burke for sharing manuscript material and many 
helpful suggestions, and also Dr. Henry Adams and Professor William H. 
Gerdts. 


1I use this term to refer to the group of writers, artists, and patrons of 
the acts whose association was based on the fact that they lived and worked 
in and around New York, shared similar literary tastes, and consciously 
linked themselves with New York's colonial Dutch heritage. The group 
borrowed its name from Washington Irving's Knickerbocker's History of 
New York (1809) and included Irving, William Cullen Bryant, James Kirke 
Paulding, Clement C. Moore, Thomas Cole, Asher B. Durand, Samuel 
EB. Morse, Robert Weir, Gulian Verplanck, Hamilton Fish, Gouverneur 
Kemble, and others. An excellent study of the group is Callow, 1967. Also 
useful are Kendall Taft, Minor Knickerbockers, New York, 1947; James 
Grant Wilson, Bryant, and His Friends; Some Reminiscences of the Knick- 
erbocker Writers, New York, 1886; and Frederick Adkins, Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, an Early Knickerbocker Wit and Poet, New Haven, 1930. 


2 The subject of the paintings is treated most extensively by Vai], 1951 
and 1953. The subject and/or some of the copies are mentioned by Ah- 
rens; ALGP; Bryant; Callow, 1967; Gerdts; Haight; Jones, 1954 and 1978; 
Moss; Patterson; and Weir. I have assembled information on the history 
of each painting; these data are presented in a catalogue at the end. Also 
included is a separate appendix of exhibition catalogues that refer to Weir's 
Saint Nicholas paintings. Reference to the Catalogue or Appendix will be 
made in the text in the following manner: (Cat. 1) or (App. 1). 


3 NYHS. “West Point Feby 21st, 1837. My dear Sir: I have just finished 
a painting of St. Nicolas [sic], representing him, after having filled various 
stockings attached to the mantlepiece, just taking his departure up the 
chimney. As I think it is one of the best things I have done, and may at 
some time or other publish a print from it, I would like either yourself 
or Mr. Ward to possess it in order that it might remain with my friends. 
Perhaps Mr. Ward would prefer it to the landscape I have in hand for 
him, which has turned out to me so unfortunate. The price will be the 


written by the artist to his friend and patron, the distin- 
guished author and congressman, Gulian Verplanck. Weir 
wrote on February 21, 1837 that he had just completed a 
picture of Saint Nicholas which he considered “one of the 
best things” he had done.? He asked Verplanck to offer it 
for sale to Samuel Ward, a noted New York collector, and 
said that Verplanck could buy it if Ward wasn’t interested.‘ 
Ward apparently did buy the painting offered; he exhibited 
it in 1838 (App. 3) and it was listed in his estate at the time 
of his death.‘ 

Following the 1838 exhibition, the original painting disap- 
peared from view. Scholars have assumed it was one of the 
six similar paintings of Saint Nicholas that are located in 
the Butler Institute of American Art, Youngstown, Ohio 
(Fig. 3); the New-York Historical Society (Fig. 4); the Na- 
tional Museum of American Art, Washington, D.C. (Fig. 
5); a private New York collection (Fig. 6); the Sheldon 


same viz. $200. If, however, neither Mr. Ward nor yourself care about 
having it, I would then like to offer it to Mr. Gilmor of Baltimore, or Mr. 
Curtis of Boston, both of which gentlemen have expressed a wish to have 
another picture of mine added to the two they each possess. I will send 
the picture down to you by the first opportunity, which I hope will be 
soon. Mr. Ward has been very kind to me, and if he should fancy the 
picture, 1 pray you let him have it. | have owed him much for a long 
time, and have in consequence felt severely, but without the power to 
extricate myself. Yours very truly, Robert W. Weir. To: G.C. Verplanck, 
Esq.” Weir sent the painting to Verplanck by mid-March of 1837, for an- 
other letter reads: “West Point, Mar 19th, 1837. My dear Sir: For some 
days past-I have been confined to my bed with severe illness which has 
deprived me of letting you know before this that I had sent you my picture 
of St. Nicholas two days before I had the pleasure of receiving your letter. 
... Yours very truly, Robt. W. Weir. To: G.C. Verplanck, Esq.“ On Ver- 
planck, see Sara King Harvey, Gulian Crommelin Verplanck, A Forgotten 
Knickerbocker, Chicago, 1936; Robert W. July, The Essential New Yorker, 
Gulian Crommelin Verplanck, Durham, NC, 1951; and Taft (as in note 
1), intro, and 68-90. Two earlier accounts on Verplanck have been un- 
available to me: Charles P, Daley, Gulian Crommelin Verplanck; His An- 
cestry, Life and Character, New York, 1870, and William C. Bryant, A 
Discourse on the Life, Character and Writings of Gulian Crommelin Ver- 
planck, New York, 1870, 

4 Samuel Ward (1786-1839) was an important New York banker with an 
interest in the fine arts. He hdd a picture gallery in his mansion at the 
corner of Broadway and Bond Street. His most noted patronage of artists 
was his commission to Thomas Cole for the “Voyage of Life” series. See 
Louis L. Noble, The Life and Works of Thomas Cole, ed. Elliot S. Vessel, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1964, 203. Ward owned another Weir painting, ac- 
cording to Louise Hall Tharp, who had access to the inventory of Ward's 
estate and who cites the Greek Boy and Saint Nicholas from it (see Tharp, 
Three Saints arid a Sinner, Boston and Toronto, 1956, 57 and 74). On 
Ward see Harold G. Villard, “Samuel Ward,” Dictionary of American 
Biography, ed. Dumas Malone xx, New York, 1936, 438-39, and a bi- 
ography of his son; Lately Thomas, Sam Ward, “King of the Lobby,’ 
Boston, 1965. 
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1 Robert W. Weir, Saint Nicholas. Private collection 





3 Robert W. Weir, Saint Nicholas, 1838. Youngstown, OH, 
Butler Institute of American Art 




















2 Detail of Fig. 1 


Swope Art Gallery, Terre Haute, Indiana (Fig. 7); and the 
Haight family collection (Fig. 8). Vail, for example, thought 
that the New-York Historical Society owned Weir's original 
Saint Nicholas,’ while Anne Haight believed she possessed 
it.‘ Ahrens asserted that the painting was still in the pos- 
session of Ward's descendants, but if he knew its where- 
abouts, he did not reveal it.” The six known paintings are 
all similar: in a vertical format an impish Saint Nicholas 
stands before a tile-lined fireplace, surrounded by an array 
of accouterments, almost all of which, as will be shown, 
have symbolic content. 





4 Robert W. Weir, Saint Nicholas. New York, New-York His- 
5 Vail, 1951, 343; 1953, 329. Repeated by Jones, 1954, 382, and ALGP, torical Society (courtesy Historical Society) 
255 and 257. 
è Haight, xvin, and see Cat. 7. 


? Ahrens, 111. 
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5 Robert W. Weir, Saint Nicholas. Washington, D.C., National e 
Museum of American An (formerly National Collection of Fine 7 Robert W. Weir, Saint Nicholas. Terre Haute, IN, Sheldon 
Arts), Smithsonian Institution Sw | 

wope Art Gallery 





er — 8 Copy after Weir, Saint Nicholas. New York, Haight family 
6 Robert W. Weir, Saint Nicholas. Private collection, on loan collection 
to the Brooklyn Museum, New York 
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I have recently been able to trace the panel purchased 
by Samuel Ward (Fig. 1). Still owned by his descendants, 
it differs markedly from the other extant paintings of the 
subject by Weir. The differences and the relative simplicity 
of the Ward painting suggest that it was a first exploration 
of the Nicholas theme that Weir later chose to elaborate. 
The format of the Ward painting is horizontal; the others 
are vertical. In every painting Nicholas stands before the 
fireplace, puts his left index finger next to his nose, and 
prepares to ascend the chimney. In the Ward painting, Nich- 
olas lays his finger beside his nose and appears to snap 
his fingers with his upturned right hand. In all of the other 
paintings, he seems more to point to his nose with his fin- 
ger, perhaps as a result of the altered position of his right 
arm, which is held out straight, with the hand, fingers still 
snapping, turned down. Nicholas’ countenance in the Ward 
painting is that of a sweet old man (Fig. 2); in the other 
‘paintings he looks like a mischievous imp.’ Details of Ni- 
cholas’ costume are changed in the second type: he still 
wears high boots and a red-hooded cape, but his cape 
swings in a new way; the pipe on his hood is held by two 
loops instead of one, and a stripe decorates his sleeve. A 
rosary now hangs from his right side and the basket on his 
back has three switches attached to it. From this basket, 
loaded with toys, Nicholas has filled the stockings. In the 
Ward painting, there are two stockings on the left and one 
on the right; in the other paintings the scheme is reversed. 
The contents of the stockings are, moreover, different in 
the two types. The overmantel in the Ward painting is small 
and unadorned and the fireplace equipment simple, with a 
poker lying on the floor in the lower right corner. In all of 
the other paintings, the overmantel is large and filled with 
a coat-of-arms. Atlas figures replace the simple andirons 
of the Ward painting and a pair of shoes and part of a chair 
replace the poker in the right corner, while an upturned 
stool is added to balance these elements on the left. Other 
new features of the second type include a teapot with stand, 
a pewter tankard, and a broken pipe with scattered pieces 
on the floor, which is placed next to a half-peeled orange. 
Burning embers with rising smoke embellish the inner 
fireplace. 

Weir's paintings of Saint Nicholas were exhibited on sev- 
eral occasions: in 1837 at the National Academy of Design; 


8 For the interpretation of Nicholas’ gesture, compare the dancer snapping 
his fingers in George Caleb Bingham’s Jolly Flatboatman, 1846 (collection 
of Senator Claiborne Pell) and the dancing satyr in the 2nd-century 8.c. 
Greek sculptural group Invitation to the Dance (Archäologisches Institut 
der deutschen Universitat im Prag). See also note 43. 


° While Nicholas’ countenance is different in Weir's two designs, both con- 
form to LeBrun's formula for “Laughter”: “Laughter, which is produced 
by joy mixed with surprise, makes the eyebrows rise towards the middle 
of the eye and bend down towards the sides of the nose; the eyes are 
almost shut and sometimes appear wet ... the mouth half open, shows 
the teeth; the corners of the mouth drawn back, cause a wrinkle in the 
cheeks, which appear swell'd as to hide the eyes in some measure; the 
nostrils are open, and all the face is of a red colour.” John Tinney, Monsr. 
LeBrun’s Expressions of the Passions of the Soul, London, 40. Perhaps 
Weir used LeBrun as his guide: I am grateful to Doreen B. Burke for this 
suggestion. 


in 1838 at the Boston Athenaeum and Stuyvesant Institute; 
and in 1848, 1849, and 1850 at the Albany Gallery of Fine 
Arts (Apps. 1-6). Unfortunately, in only two instances is 
it possible to specify which version of Saint Nicholas was 
exhibited (the Ward painting was definitely exhibited at the 
Stuyvesant Institute in 1838 [App. 3] and, as will be shown 
below, was exhibited at the National Academy of Design 
in 1837). None of these exhibitions, however, preceded the 
date of the Ward painting, and it seems likely that the five 
other versions of the composition were procuced in the 
decade after the Ward painting was sold." The work in the 
Butler Institute, the only dated painting of the group, was 
made in the year following the Ward painting, 1838, and 
may well be the first example of Weir's second type. 

Weir must also have developed a third Saint Nicholas 
type, because paintings depicting his studio during the 
1860's include a Saint Nicholas that is different in com- 
position (Figs. 9-11). The present location of the painting 
is not known, but it may have been the work which Weir 
sold in 1882 to his son, J. Alden, with permission to re- 
produce and copyright it." Four prints (Figs. 12-15), in- 
cluding a chromolithographic Christmas card produced in 
1884, were probably based upon this lost painting.“ The 
third type is, however, a later development which depends 
upon the embellished iconography of the second type. Per- 
haps some insight as to why Weir chose to embellish his 
original design can be gained by noting the critical reaction 
it elicited. 

Weir's first showing of “Santa Claus or St. Nicolas” in 
the 1837 exhibition of the National Academy of Design was 
reviewed by three local periodicals, the Knickerbocker, the 
Evening Star, and the New-York Mirror. The six-page re- 
view in the June issue of the Knickerbocker singled out 
Weir's paintings as one of the “chefs-d'oeuvre” of the ex- 
hibition, but also contained some critical observations: 


No. 273. Santa Claus. B. [sic] W. Weir. A droll idea, 
drolly carried out. The coloring is excellent, but it strikes 
us that the stockings are preternaturally huge. They have 
been made so, we presume, to diminish the figure of the 
jolly Dutch saint, but the effect is, that he appears of a 
reasonable size, while the stockings and the fireplace seem 
gigantic.'° 


10 I am grateful to William H. Gerdts for the information that a Weir Saint 
Nicholas was exhibited in Albany. 


11 One Saint Nicholas is stamped on the canvas back: ‘Goupil and Co. 
Artists Commonwell 289 Broadway, NY,” the address of the firm between 
1850 and 1854 (see Wilson’s Business Directory of New York City, New 
York, 1850-51, 104; 1851-52, 112; 1852-53, 109; and Rode's New York City 
Business Directory for 1854-55, New York, 1854, 147.) Although the 
stamp provides a terminus post quem of 1850-54, it is not useful in es- 
tablishing a date range for the Weir Saint Nicholas paintings, because this 
particular replica is not by Weir (see Cat. 7). The fact that the copy was 
produced after 1850 provides evidence of the continuing popularity of the 
painting after 1837. 


12 See Cats. 9 and 10 for discussion of these paintings. 
3 See Cat. 12. 
4 See Cats. 11-14. 


The exhibition catalogue does not list an owner for this 
painting, but another review reveals that this criticism can 
only be applied to the version purchased by Ward (Fig. 1). 
The nearness of the fireplace and Nicholas do make the 
stockings seem too large, especially the white, flat-looking 
one on the right. Possibly in reaction.to the review, Weir 
rectified these problems in his painting of 1838 by moving 
the fireplace and Nicholas back into space. His change to 
a vertical format allowed him to raise the right stocking, 
removing it from direct confrontation with the figure. By 
making it dark blue, he made it appear more compact. 
Saint Nicholas was also featured in the New-York Mir- 
ror’s notice of the National Academy of Design exhibition: 


No. 273. Santa Claus, or St. Nicholas. R.W. Weir, N.A. 
The only picture from this eminent painter which graces 
the present exhibition. Mr. Weir has represented the chil- 
dren's Christmas friend with great humour. The arch 
expression is most admirable. In drawing the picture is 
perfect, and it is rich and transparent in colouring. The 
accessories tell the story as plainly as the attitude and 
face. The composition sustains the artist’s high 
reputation.” 


This critic commended Weir's painting, yet perhaps Weir 
did not appreciate the interpretation given to his image, for 
in transforming his initial design to a more erudite one he 
clearly removed the painting from the children’s Christmas 
world. In fact, Weir’s iconography was designed not simply 


15 Contemporary art commentary is fragmentary; of the journals pub- 
lishing in 1837, art criticism can be found in the American Quarterly Re- 
view, Burton's Gentleman's Magazine, Godey's Ladies Book, the North 
American Review, the Knickerbocker, the Evening Star, and the New- 
York Mirror. I have reviewed each of these and found notices of the 1837 
exhibit'only in the final three. On art criticism, see Frank Luther Mott, 
A History of American Magazines, 1741-1850, 4 vols., Cambridge, MA, 
1930; Helen Roberts, “American Art Periodicals of the Nineteenth 
Century,” Master's thesis, University of Washington, 1961; and Callow, 
1967, 255-56. Some information is also found in John Peter Simoni, “Art 
Critics and Criticism in Nineteenth Century America,” Ph.D. diss., Ohio 
State University, 1952. Regarding Weir's exhibition of Saint Nicholas in 
Boston in 1838, I am informed that the two major newspapers at the time 
were the Boston Evening Transcript and the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Jonathan Harding, Art Department, Library of the Boston Athenaeum, 
kindly reviewed these periodicals and found no mention of Weir's entry 
(Harding, letter Apr. 12, 1982). 


16 “Editors’ Table. Exhibition of the National Academy,” Knickerbocker, 
1x, June, 1837, 621. 


Y The review in the Evening Star makes it clear that the Weir painting 
in the National Academy exhibition was the Ward painting, for it men- 
tions the fireplace fender which Weir included in his first version but not 
in his second. The entire review follows: “Weir has this year but one, No. 
273, Santa Claus. He is too much occupied at the West Point Academy, 
and besides his reputation in landscape, water and river scenery, is es- 
tablished. This jeu d’espirit [sic] indicates that he possesses a fine perception 
of the ridiculous and a close knowledge of historical detail and propriety. 
The school-boy’s patron saint of our Dutch ancestors is exhibited to per- 
fection — his grotesque figure — the old Dutch painted porcelain tiles of 
the fire jam — the fender, the chimney, etc. are admirable, and seem to 
have been taken from the humorous poetical description of Mr. Moore 
of this city.” “Twelfth Annual Exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design,” Evening Star, 1v, May 5, 1837, 1. 
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to appeal to children but to express the cultural values of 
the Knickerbocker group. 

Robert Weir began to associate with the Knickerbockers 
in 1827, when he returned to New York from study in 
Italy. He became a leading figure of the circle by joining 
such Knickerbocker-dominated institutions as the New- 
York Historical Society, the National Academy of Design, 
and the Sketch Club.” Weir had practice sharing Knick- 
erbocker themes, for at Sketch Club meetings the host 
would assign a topic for the writers to describe and the 
artists to sketch. Lasting friendships were formed in these 
affiliations. One of Weir’s Knickerbocker friends — Con- 
gressman Gulian Verplanck — was instrumental in ar- 
ranging the two most crucial events of his professional ca- 
reer: his appointment to West Point Military Academy as 
Teacher (later Professor) of Drawing in 1834, and the com- 
mission for his Embarkation of the Pilgrims from Delft- 
Haven for the rotunda of the nation’s Capitol in 1837.7 

Weir's association with the Knickerbockers continued 
after he moved to West Point in 1834. He remained a mem- 
ber of their associations and corresponded with many, in- 
cluding Gulian Verplanck to whom he mentioned his new 
Saint Nicholas painting.» The closest of his friends visited 
him at West Point and he was attentive to the latest Knick- 
erbocker accomplishments. 

Interest in the theme of Saint Nicholas was in fact gaining 
momentum in Knickerbocker circles during the decade of 
the 1830’s when Weir painted his two versions of Saint Ni- 
cholas. In 1835 Washington Irving founded the St. Nicholas 


18 “The Fine Arts, The National Academy of Design,” New-York Mirror, 
xiv, June 17, 1837, 407. 


19 Weir, 12-32. 


2 For Weir's membership in the National Academy and Historical Society, 
see note 40. For his membership in the Sketch Club, see Callow, 1976, 
86. Weir may also have belonged to other associations which had large 
Knickerbocker memberships: the Bread and Cheese Club (see Callow, 1967, 
12), and the American Academy of Fine Arts (see Theodore Sizer, “The 
American Academy of Fine Arts,” in American Academy of Fine Arts and 
the American Art-Union, Introduction, 1816-1852, New York, 1953, 83). 


21 Callow, 1967, 17. 


2 For details of Weir and Verplanck’s friendship, see Callow, 1967, 45- 
52. Weir even named a child after Verplanck, see NYHS, Feb. 19, 1838. 


23 Weir continued as Academician in the National Academy and was an 
honorary member of the Sketch Club (Callow, 1976, 86). He corresponded 
with Bryant (Callow, 1967, 63); George P. Morris (ms letter in the col- 
lection of Donald F Clark, Fort Montgomery, New York, as cited in Ah- 
rens, 179); and Verplanck. 

%4 Bryant visited Weir at West Point (see The Letters of William Cullen 
Bryant, II, 1836-1849, ed. William C. Bryant II and Thomas G. Voss, 
New York, 1977, 51). Weir invited Verplanck to “spend a day or two with 
me either on your way up or down the river” (NYHS, Dec. 20, 1836). 
Clement C. Moore called on Weir at West Point (Patterson, 94 and 114) 
as did others including Ralph Waldo Emerson (Weir, 99), Thomas Cole, 
Asher B. Durand, and Thomas Greenough (Sizer, 38). Two letters (NYHS) 
attest to Weir's attentiveness to his Knickerbocker friends’ accomplish- 
ments: on-Feb. 26, 1838 Weir wrote Verplanck "I see your name in the 
papers occasionally,” and on Dec. 20, 1836, Weir thanked Verplanck for 
sending him paintings and books, including “Paulding's Fairy Tales [A 
Gift From Fairyland 7] — he told me some time since that he had such a 
work in the prep.” 
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9 John F Weir, An Artists Studio, 1864. Los Angeles, Collec- 
tion of Jo Ann and Julian Ganz, Jr. 





10 Detail of Fig. 9 


Society of the City of New York (which is still flourishing); 
in 1836 James K. Paulding published The Book of St. Nich- 
olas; and in 1837 Clement C. Moore first acknowledged 
authorship of “A Visit From St. Nicholas,” in a Knicker- 
bocker anthologv.* This increased attention to the Nicho- 
las theme within the circle of Weir's Knickerbocker friends 
may have created the impetus for his initial panel, later sold 


25 Irving noted in 1832 that there was a St. Andrew's Society for Scots, 
a St. George's Society for Englishmen, and a St. Patrick's for Irishmen, 
but no society for the Dutch colonists’ descendants. On Feb. 28, 1835, he 
founded the St. Nicholas Society for male descendants of persons living 
in New York City or state prior to 1785 (George Douglas , The American 
Book of Days, New York, 1948, 632). Some Knickerbocker members in- 
cluded Irving, Paulding, Verplanck, Charles Fenno Hoffman, Gouverneur 
Kemble, Samuel EB. Morse, and Samuel Ward, Jr. (see Genealogical Rec- 
ords of the St. Nicholas Society of the City of New York, V.4, ed. Charles 
H. Wenman, New York, 1934, 367ff}. Weir was not a member (St. Ni- 
cholas Society, letter, Feb. 24, 1982). Moore’s poem, composed in 1822, 
had been widely pulished in periodicals, but always anonymously be- 
cause Moore apparently thought it below his standards. In 1836 the New- 
York Book of Poetry was compiled; it was published in 1837 and included 
poems by Verplanck, Irving, Paulding, Charles Fenno Hoffman, George 





11 John E Weir (7), View of Robert Weir's Studio with Man 
Reading. United States Military Academy, West Point Museum 
Collections 


to Ward, and provided the inspiration for his Type 2 paint- 
ing, with its embellished iconography. 

The revival of Nicholas’ cult in New York had begun in 
the late eighteenth century. The most important influence 
on the revival was Washington Irving (1783-1859). Under 
the pseudonym of Diedrich Knickerbocker, Irving pub- 
lished his landmark comic history, A History of New York 
from the Beginning of the World to the End of the Dutch 
Dynasty, on St. Nicholas’ Day, December 6. 1809 (here- 
after referred to as Knickerbocker's History),” and dedi- 
cated it to the New-York Historical Society, of which he 
was a member. Here Irving collected or created the tradi- 
tions of Saint Nicholas and his association with the city of 


P. Morris, and Moore. Moore submitted other poems in addition to “The 
Visit,” but none is so well remembered. Fer the history of the poem, its 
inspiration, and publication, see Patterson, 112 and passim; and Jones, 
1978, 347-350. The poem is quoted in part in note 55. 


z2 On Irving, see Stanley T. Williams, The Life of Washington Irving, 2 
vols., New York, 1935. 

27 Irving's work, which attained immediate popular success, was criti- 
cally hailed as the first work of American literature. A critic in the London 
Athenaeum in 1829 asserted “Knickerbocker's History of New York was 
an honest and manly attempt to found an American literature. Those who 
read it must have exc.aimed involuntarily ‘Yes, this is the work which 
was wanted. The umbilical cord is now severed. America is indeed in- 
dependent.’ ” Quoted in Williams (as in note 26), 11, 276. 





12 Saint Nicholas Christmas Card, 1884. Princeton, MA, DeWolf 
Perry Collection 





13 J. Alden Weir, Saint Nicholas. United States Military Acad- 
emy, West Point Museum Collection 


New York, such as how the Dutch emigrant ship sailed to 
America under the protection of Saint Nicholas with his 
image as its figurehead.” Later, Nicholas miraculously 
guided an expedition to Manhattan, revealing to Oloffe Van 


%8 Irving, 80-81. Nicholas is mentioned more than thirty times in Knick- 
erbocker's History, providing the source for all the legends about Nicholas 
and his attachment to the city of New York. Whether Irving collected or 
invented these legends is a question debated by Irving scholars. Robert 
C. Wess, for example, maintains that “There is evidence to suggest ... 
that Irving’s sources for the various St. Nicholas legends he introduces 
into the History may have been popular folk traditions” (“The Use of 
Hudson-Valley Folk Tradition in Washington Irving's Knickerbocker's 
History of New York,” New York Folklore Quarterly, xxx, 1974, 216). In 
at least one of Irving’s stories, the narrator says he is recording a local 
oral tradition (see Marvin E. Mengeling, “Irving's Knickerbocker ‘Folk- 
tales,’ ” American Transcendental Quarterly, x, 1978, 356). The pattern 
of collection and recording that Irving followed in certain stories, such 
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14 J. Alden Weir (2), Saint Nicholas. United States Military 
Academy, West Point Museum Collections 





15 Artist unknown, Saint Nicholas. Provo, UT, Brigham Young 
University, Weir-Young Memorial Collection (photo: Brian Bates) 


Kortlandt a vision of the future Dutch colony of New Am- 
sterdam. According to Irving, Saint Nicholas appeared in 


as “Rip Van Winkle” and the “Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” has been noted 
(see William L. Hedges, Washington Irving: An American Study, 1802- 
1832, Baltimore, 1965, 35, 80, 227 and passim). Conversely, Jones states 
that “Without Irving there would be no Santa Claus: ... [Knickerbockers 
History] is the source of all the legends about N in New Amsterdam ... 
all sheer fictions produced by Irvings Salmagundi crowd” (Jones, 1978, 
344-45). At any rate, the immense popularity of his book served to in- 
troduce — or reintroduce — Saint Nicholas to thousands of Americans. 
Between its initial publication (1809) and the year of Weir's first Saint 
Nicholas (1837), the book had gone through eighteen printings in seven 
editions; see Stanley T. Williams and Mary Allen Edge, A Bibliography 
of the Writings of Washington Irving, A Check List, New York, 1936, 61- 
63. 
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Van Kortlandt's dream dressed as a Dutch burgher with a 
broad hat and long pipe which he lit by the fire: 


and as he [Saint Nicholas] smoked the smoke from his 
pipe ascended into the air and spread like a cloud over 
head. And Van Kortlandt ... saw that the smoke spread 
over a great extent of country and as he considered it 
more attentively, he fancied that the great volume of 
smoke assumed a variety of marvellous forms, where in 
dim obscurity he saw shadowed out palaces and domes 
and lofty spires, all of which lasted but a moment, and 
then faded away. And when St. Nicholas had 
smoked his pipe, he twisted it in his hatband and laying 
a finger beside his nose gave the astonished Van Kort- 
landt a very significant look, then mounting his waggon, 
he returned over the trees and disappeared.” 


Irving’s Nicholas was the patron saint of New Amsterdam 
and later New York,* and this portrayal of the saint had 
great influence on contemporary writers, especially on Irv- 
ing's coterie, the Knickerbockers. Certain authors dealt with 
the Saint Nicholas theme, repeating various features first set 
down by Irving, such as the pipe in the hatband, Nicholas’ 
costume, and the idea of his visit as a rare and “mystic” 
experience.“ 

An earlier catalyst in the revival of Nicholas’ cult in New 
York was John Pintard (1759-1844), who seems to have res- 
urrected Nicholas after the American Revolution. He in- 
cluded notice of St. Nicholas Day in his personally created 


2 The dream vignette was added to the second edition (1812). Irving, 470 
and 471. 


3 Saint Nicholas took the “infant town of New Amsterdam under his 
peculiar patronage,” and when New Amsterdam became New York, Ni- 
cholas continued as tutelar saint. Irving, 107 and 435. 


31 The Nicholas characteristics and Knickerbocker writers who repeated 
them are: finger-to-the-nose gesture (Moore, see note 55); pipe on hatband 
(Paulding, x; a thematic variation describes Nicholas with a long delft 
pipe in a coat buttonhole); Nicholas’ burgher dress (Paulding, ix-x); vis- 
itation (Moore, see note 55; Paulding, viii-ix; and Paulding, A Gift From 
Fairyland, New York, 1838, 158). 


32 On Pintard, see Robert G. Albion, “John Pintard,” Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography, ed. Dumas Malone, New York, 1934, xiv, 629-630. The 
New-York Historical Society, founded in 1804, may have had Saint Ni- 
cholas as a patron saint from its inception, but complete records for the 
years 1804-09 are not extant. The most complete discussion of the revival 
of Saint Nicholas in the late 18th and early 19th centuries in New York 
is Jones, 1954 and 1978. According to Jones, there was no mention of 
Nicholas in colonial America until he was first revived by a group of New 
York patriots in 1773. They formed the Sons of St. Nicholas in reaction 
to the Tory Society of St. George, and used Nicholas as their patron be- 
cause he was anti-British, in the same way that the patriotic Philadel- 
phians founded a Society of St. Tammany. During the Revolution Saint 
Nicholas was forgotten in America, only to be later resurrected by Pin- 
tard. See also Alexander J. Wall, Jr., “St. Nicholas at the Society,” New- 
York Historical Society Quarterly Bulletin, xxv, 1941, 10-16. 


33 The three balls are included in all the Type 2 paintings except the But- 
ler’s (see Cat. 2). The number three was most important in legends of 


almanac of 1793 and later transferred his interest in the 
saint to the institution he helped found, the New-York His- 
torical Society. Nicholas has been the patron saint of the 
Society, probably from its inception in 1804.” 

One can now begin to appreciate the iconography of 
Weir's Saint Nicholas. From traditional Christian iconog- 
raphy Weir drew a symbol of Nicholas, three golden balls, 
and placed them in the coat-of-arms.” And by the rosary 
and the use of a red, fur-lined mozzetta he may have wished 
to allude to the fact that Nicholas was a bishop in the Cath- 
olic Church.“ The greater part of Weir's iconography, how- 
ever, pays tribute not to the Christian saint, but to the pa- 
tron saint of the Knickerbocker coterie, as he was portrayed 
in the literature of the time. 

The New-York Historical Society regularly celebrated St. 
Nicholas Day (December 6); the first recorded celebration 
was held in 1810, and for this occasion Pintard commis- 
sioned a broadside (Fig. 16), which seems to have influ- 
enced Weir's painting.” The broadside is divided into 
panels; on the left Saint Nicholas, dressed as a bishop, holds 
a purse of money and a switch. On the right is a fireplace 
with two stockings, one filled with toys and the other with 
switches. Above the fireplace are a happy girl with her 
apron full of fruit and toys and an unhappy boy who re- 
ceived only a switch.* The figural andirons represent myn- 
heers — Dutch gentlemen — with long delft pipes.” A tra- 
ditional Dutch verse about Nicholas’ visit is printed below, 
with an English translation.* Certain elements of the 
broadside appear again in an anonymous poem published 


Nicholas’ miracles, as in one which relates how he surreptitiously dowered 
with bags of gold the three daughters of an impoverished man. Eventually 
the three bags of gold, transformed into three balls of gold, became Ni- 
cholas’ chief attribute in Christian iconography. On Saint Nicholas, see 
Gustav Anrich, Hagios Nikolas Der heilige Nikolas in der griechischen 
kirche, Texte und Untersuchungen, 2 vols., Berlin-Leipzig, 1913-17; Karl 
Meisen, Nikolauskult und Nikolausbrauch im Abendlande, Diisseldort, 
1931; Radiger Müller, Sankt Nikolaus, Freiburg, 1982; and Jones, 1978. 


# A mozzetta is a short, hooded cloak used by popes, cardinals, and 
bishops for outdoor wear (usually purple or scarlet and lined with fur; 
see Herbert Norris, Church Vestments, Their Origin and Development, 
New York, 1950, 179). Weir may have known such apparel since he had 
several books on the history of costume, prints of costume types, and 
engravings of “Popes, Cardinals, Clergy, etc.” (see Estate Cat. Nos. 4, 12, 
99, 100, 285-87, 421, 573, 574, 749, and 1023). 


35 Wall (as in note 32), 15. 


% That the boy's pose in the broadside is strikingly similar to the boy in 
Jan Steen’s The Festival of Saint Nicholas (Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam), is 
no surprise, given the American interest in Dutch art (see p. 474 and note 
52). 

3? The Commercial Advertiser, Dec. 11, 1810, described the broadside: 
“The very Andirons are in genuine Dutch taste — two Mynheers smoking 
their pipes.” (Reprinted in R.W.G. Vail, Knickerbocker Birthday. a Ses- 
qui-Centennial History of the New-York Historical Society, 1804-1954, 
New York, 1954, 370.) 


38 On the verse, see Jones, 1978, 341-42 and Wall (as in note 32), 15. 


in the New York Spectator in the same year, including the 
stocxings, the invocation “oh good holy man,” and a ref- 
erence to an orange as a Christmas gift.” 

By 1810, then, there was an established iconography for 
the depiction of Saint Nicholas in New York literary circles; 
Pintard’s broadside and the Spectator poem may well have 
contributed to its formalization. Weir seems to have in- 
corporated features from both broadside and poem into his 
painting. The broadside may have suggested the fireplace 
setting to him, along with the contrast between full and 
empty stockings for the girl and boy. It may also have in- 
spired the figural andirons and the orange. Although the 
broadside was published twenty-seven years before Weir's 
painting, Weir was a member of the New-York Historical 
Society and would, presumably, have been acquainted with 
both Pintard and Alexander Anderson, from whom the 
broadside was commissioned. The woven basket or pan- 
nier on Nicholas’ back may have been suggested to Weir 
by the Spectator poem.” 

That Weir was inspired by the Knickerbockers and by 
Washington Irving in particular is clear from the painting. 
His scene is imbued with a colonial Dutch ambience of the 
type that was made famous in Knickerbocker's History. 
Weir depicted Nicholas as a fat little man in the burgher 
attire reminiscent of Irving's description, rather than as the 
tall :hin bishop of the broadside.” The pipe on Nicholas’ 
hood has a direct source in the passage quoted from Knick- 
erbacker's History, as does the fact that he lays his finger 
beside his nose. The precise origin of this gesture is unclear, 
but it seems certain that it was first applied to Nicholas by 
Irving. Irving, it will be remembered, wrote that Nicholas 
made the gesture after having presented the vision of the 
future city of Manhattan to Van Kortlandt, suggesting that 
it implies a sense of secrecy between the saint and Van Kort- 


# The New York Spectator printed the poem on Dec. 15, 1810, or less 
than two weeks after the broadside had been distributed to the Historical 
Society's members. Jones states it was the first American Santa Claus 
poem 


Oh good holy man! whom we Sancte Claus name, 
The Nursery forever your praise shall proclaim: 

The day of your joyful revisit returns, 

When each little bosom with gratitude burns, 

For the gifts which at night you so kindly impart 

To :he girls of your love, and the boys of your heart. 
Oh: come with your panniers and pockets well stow'd, 
Our stockings shall help you to lighten your load, 

As close by the fireside gaily they swing, 

While delighted we dream of the presents you bring. 
Oh bring the bright Orange so juicy and sweet, 
Bring almonds and raisins to heighten the treat; 

Rich waffles and dough-nuts must not be forgot, 

Nor Crullers and Oley-Cooks fresh from the pot. 

But of all these fine presents your Saintship can find, 
Oh! leave not the famous big Cookies behind. 

Or f in your hurry one thing you mislay, 

Let that be the Rod — and oh! keep it away. 
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SINCEE CATAS, gord beeing Man! 
rei siur beste abarri arn, 

Gris gacr mr'e na Aorgterdaw. 

Ban dnéterdam na Spanje, 

Darr Appelen van Gravir. 


Pat on the 1 
Gs. clad therewith, t 

From Amsterdam to Miene: 

Where apples dightf af Omis 

Aud likewise those grasses suniatn’d, 
Holl Héros th ete; Al free aniclaiosd. 
Basr Nicnatas, my dear good frend? 








Dart Fppelen van gran 
Zhe raliet door de Sicaaten. 
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‘To serve pou ever was my cad, 
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16 Alexander Anderson, Saint Nicholas Broadside. New York, 
New-York Historical Society (courtesy Historical Society) 


Then holy St. Nicholas! all of the year, 

Our books we will love and our parents revere, 

From naughty behavior we'll always refrain, 

In hopes that you'll come and reward us again. 
(Jones, 1978, 346-47.) 


4° For the membership of Weir and Anderson in the Society, see Vail (as 
in note 37), 355 and 358. Weir probably knew the Pintard-Anderson 
broadside, since the Society celebrated Saint Nicholas Day almost an- 
nually and would, presumably, have called attention to the broadside at 
these celebrations (Jbid., 370). Weir and Anderson were also both mem- 
bers of the National Academy (see Eliot Clark, History of the National 
Academy of Design, New York, 1954, 14). 


1 See Spectator poem, note 39, line 7. Irving (p. 426), too, mentioned a 
pannier, although not specifically in use by Nicholas. 


42 Weir was inspired by other Irving stories too; for example, Bianca was 
derived from Irving's Tales of a Traveller. Irving describes Nicholas’ attire, 
80-81. Although Irving didn’t describe his physique, the book is full of 
allusions to a typical Dutch burgher as a “jolly, fat little man” (Irving, 
195, 250, and 351). Other Knickerbockers did describe Nicholas: Paulding 
portrayed him as a “right fat, jolly, roistery little fellow” (Paulding, ix): 
Moore characterized him as “chubby and plump, a right jolly old elf” (see 
note 55). 
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landt. A modern study has in fact shown the gesture to 
be a “sign of complicity,“ and it therefore would seem to 
fit perfectly Irving's (and Weir's) use. 

Delft tiles were described by Irving as typical of a co- 
lonial Dutch home: “blue and white tiles, with which the 
fireplaces were decorated; wherein sundry passages of 
scripture were piously portrayed.” Scripture illustrations 
can be discerned in Weir's tiles, some having to do, ap- 
propriately, with the Nativity. Irving associated Nicholas 
and the number three, probably because of the saint's leg- 
ends,“ and Weir also used it for the balls in the coat-of- 
arms and in the switches and stockings. 

Not a simple pasticheur, Weir included elements not de- 
rived directly from Irving, but equally “Dutch” in appeal. 
A toy windmill protrudes from Nicholas’ pack and a chair 
in the William and Mary style, of Dutch origin, is in- 
cluded.” The orange, featured in the broadside verse and 
the Spectator poem, had a double meaning for a Knick- 
erbocker. It was first a Christmas delicacy, since citrus fruit 
was rare and costly in the north, but it was also an allusion 
to the House of Orange: the motto of the St. Nicholas So- 


8 The precise origin of the finger-to-nose gesture is uncertain, but it is 
probably not Dutch, since a recent study showed it was almost unknown 
in Holland and most broadly recognized in the British Isles (Desmond 
Morris, et al., Gestures. Their Origins and Distribution, New York, 1979, 
216-224). Perhaps Irving became familiar with the gesture on his grand 
tour of 1804-06, or perhaps it had currency among the English population 
of New York. The gesture Nicholas makes with his right hand may have 
significance. Its location in the center of the composition suggests its im- 
portance, especially since Weir endowed almost every element with sym- 
bolic content. It may simply represent a snap of the fingers, with the hand 
turned down for compositional purposes (see note 8). Perhaps, however, 
it was intended as a gesture of blessing. The finger positions do not con- 
form to an established Greek or Latin benediction, nor does the fact that 
the hand is not held upright (see È. Fehrenbach, “Manière de benir,” Dic- 
tionnaire d'archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, 11, Paris, 1925, 746-758), 
but Gerhardt Ladner has noted that hand gestures are often not precise 
and may signify the same thing even if they vary slightly (Ladner, letter, 
Feb. 20, 1983). Moreover, there is precedent in the visual arts for a gesture 
similar to Weir's (see Saint Pantaleon, from Harley ms 2889, and the tomb 
slab of Duke Widukiné, both illustrated in Erwin Panofsky, Tomb Sculp- 
ture, New York, 1964, pls. 198 and 199). To see the gesture as a blessing 
is in keeping with Knickerbocker depictions of the saint: Paulding (xii and 
125) described Nicholas imparting a blessing before his departure. Perhaps 
Weir knew a source for this blessing gesture, or perhaps he made a playful 
variation; that, too, would be in keeping with the subject of the painting. 


Irving, 140 and 434. 


Irving, 265. See alsa note 33. Other Knickerbockers connect Nicholas 
and the number three; see Paulding, 105 and Paulding {as in note 31), 
119. 


4 Vail (1951, 341) thought Weir used the three stockings to refer to his 
family; he identified the owners of the stockings as Weir's two sons, Wal- 
ter and Robert, and his wife, Louisa. If this is correct, one might wonder 
why Robert, who was assigned the center stocking, received a doll with 
a petticoat, or why Weir did not include his own stocking, since he in- 
cluded one for his wife. In fact, however, Vail’s hypothesis is unfounded: 
Weir had four children by 1837 (see Robert Walter Weir's unpublished 
notebooks, assembled by Earle Whitmore, 1970's, West Point Museum, 
U.S. Military Academy). 

47 Weir used the chair in other paintings; for example see The Bailey Fam- 
ily at Fordham, 1874 (private collection); Robed Scholar, no date (Camp- 
bell Weir); and The Microscope, 1849 (Yale University Art Gallery). The 
chair was probably a part of Weir's studio; see two paintings by his son, 


ciety was, for example, “Orange Boven” — ‘Up with Or- 
ange” — the battle cry of William of -Orange.* Weir was 
aware of the orange as a symbol of Dutch heritage, for the 
minutes of a Sketch Club meeting he attended recorded a 
vision of the “Prince of Orange.”” 

Even the style of Weir's Saint Nicholas is “Dutch,” for it 
emulates seventeenth-century Dutch genre painting in de- 
picting an ordinary interior, with meticulously rendered de- 
tails and anecdotal quality. The disposition of light and 
shadow recalls Dutch painting, as does the use of wooden 
floorboards with still-life elements demarcating the space. 
Even the size of Weir's painting and its use of warm earthen 
colors were inspired by Dutch models, as was the use of a 
panel as a support. Weir characteristically used a partic- 
ular style to suit a particular subject, and there can be no 
doubt that he was acquainted with seventeenth-century 
Dutch models either in the original or in engravings, since 
that epoch of art was admired and collected by early nine- 
teenth-century American connoisseurs.” 

The ambience of Weir's painting, then, is definitely linked 


to the Knickerbocker interest in and emphasis on Nicholas 


John F Weir: The Studio, 1864 (private collection) and An Artist's Studio, 
1864 (Fig. 9). The Atlas-figure andirons remain an enigma. Since Weir 
gave nearly every element symbolic content, one would expect meaning 
for Atlas as well. I have found no source for Atlas andirons in decorative 
art and fireplace equipment, but it is possible that Weir used his own as 
models {as he did with the chair), though there is no record of such an- 
dirons known by his descendants. Or Weir might have chosen Atlas be- 
cause, like Nicholas, he carried his “load” on his back. 


Douglas (as in note 25), 632. “Orange Boven” is in the seal cf the St. 
Nicholas Society (ill. in Genealogical Records, as in note 25, fron:ispiece). 


49 Callow (1976, 89) cited the minutes of the Jan. 24, 1833 Ske:ch Club 
meeting; “the Prince of Orange made a mysterious appearance,” but did 
not elaborate on this curious event. 


5 Weir did not normally use a panel support, so his choice in the Saint 
Nicholas paintings suggests he may have done so purposely to emulate 
Dutch genre paintings. Of the eighty-seven paintings listed in the 1976 
exh. cat. of Weir’s work, only six were on panel (No. 30 was listed as oil 
on canvas but is on panel). See Moss, 24. 


51 Ahrens, 24, 27, and passim, Weir's research and development of his 
Type 2 painting coincided with research he was doing on things Dutch 
for his Embarkation of the Pilgrims from Delft-Haven for the Capitol (see 
Weir, 70-71). On Apr. 10, 1838 — intriguingly close to the time he may 
have been developing the Type 2 Saint Nicholas — Weir wrote Verplanck 
“will you do me the favor to inquire if there are any Dutch relicks of a 
picturesque character, in the way of household furniture and utensils, still 
in existence. ... I still have it in contemplation to paint a Dutch picture 
and therefore avail myself of every opportunity to collect materials” 
(NYHS). 

% For one American's outstanding art collection which included a large 
number of Netherlandish paintings, see the collection of Thomas J. Bryan 
given to the New-York Historical Society in 1867 (Catalogue of the Mu- 
seum and Gallery of Art of the New-York Historical Society, Naw York, 
1873, 19-58; I am grateful to Doreen B. Burke for this information). For 
the most recent scholarship, see H. Nicols B. Clark, “A Taste for the 
Netherlands: The Impact of 17th Century Dutch and Flemish Genre Paint- 
ing on American Art, 1800-1860,” American Art Journal, xxv, 1982, 23- 
38, and Denis R. O'Neill, “Dutch Influences in American Painting,” An- 
tiques, ctv, 1973, 1076-79. The interest in Dutch painting was not re- 
stricted to America; see Christopher White, Dutch Pictures in the Col- 
lection of Her Majesty the Queen, Cambridge, 1982. Weir himself col- 
lected drawings, engravings, and books about Dutch art (see Estate Cat., 
12ff.). 


as the patron of New York. His heritage as a Catholic saint 
is recalled by his ermine-lined mozzetta, rosary, and the 
reference to the number three in the switches, stockings and 
balls, Nicholas’ association with the city of New York is 
made clear by the coat-of-arms, for the seal (erroneously 
identified by Vail as that of New Amsterdam) is that of the 
city of New York, with a central windmill, two barrels and 
beavers, and flanked by a sailor and Amerindian.* Weir 
asserted Nicholas’ role by placing his attribute over the coat- 
of-arms. Elsewhere the crest is topped by an imperial crown, 
to refer to the rule of the king of England, or with an eagle, 
as a symbol of the republic.“ Weir's crest is crowned with 
the three balls: the city belongs to Nicholas. 

Scholars have most often assumed that Clement C. 
Moore’s poem, “A Visit From St. Nicholas,” inspired Weir's 
painting because the poem appeared in an anthology of 
1837, coinciding with the first record of Saint Nicholas; the 
Boston exhibition catalogue paired painting and poem, and 
the two works share certain details.* It is more likely, how- 
ever, that both works were products of the Knickerbocker 
interest in Saint Nicholas. Although Weir may have owned 
or seen a copy of the 1837 anthology, he probably knew 
Moore's poem (composed in 1822) earlier, since he and 
Moore were acquainted.* Thus, the 1837 publication of the 
poem alone would not account for Weir's inspiration. 

Saint Nicholas and lines from Moore's poem were paired 
in the 1838 Boston Athenaeum exhibition catalogue (App. 
2). Editors of catalogues of the period often coupled paint- 
ings and poems of common theme, but the juxtaposition 
did not, of course, mean that the painting illustrated the 
poem.” In the 1837 National Academy catalogue, which 
included Weir's first version of Saint Nicholas, the painting 


53 Vail, 1951, 341. On the seals, see E. Hagaman Hall, “History of the 
Seal and Flag,” in Seal and Flag of the City of New York, 1665-1915, ed. 
John B. Pine, New York, 1915, 29-66. See also I.N. Phelps Stokes, Ico- 
nography of Manhattan Island, 7 vols., New York, 1922; 1v, 77-78, 148, 
487 and 489-490: vı, 16 and 194. The fact that Weir illustrated the crest 
of New York, rather than New Amsterdam, does not alter his nostalgic 
recapturing of a former era. He may have believed he was depicting the 
arms of New Amsterdam: if Vail, the Director of the New-York Historical 
Society, could confuse them, certainly Weir might have. More likely, how- 
ever, is the implicit message that Nicholas, in his beneficence, had trans- 
ferred his patronage to New York. Nicholas was thus the patron of New 
York in the same way that the Knickerbockers were citizens ot New York. 


54 James Lyne’s Map of New York (1728) featured the seal of New York 
topped with the imperial crown of the King of England (ill. in John Fiske, 
The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America, 2 vols., Boston and New 
York, 1899 [reprinted 1903, 11, 251]). The Goerck-Mangin Plan of New 
York (1799) included the crest topped by an eagle (ill. in Stokes, as in 
note 53, 1, 455, pl. 70). 


55 All authors note Weir's dependence on Moore except Gerdts, who per- 
ceptively noted that "though the subject derives from Moore, the spirit 
is really that of Irving. ... Weir's position in the Knickerbocker world ... 
is underscored here with the associations this picture produces” (Gerdts, 
18). Especially pertinent lines from Moore's poem are: 


"Twas the night before Christmas, when all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse; 

The stockings were hung by the chimney with care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there; ... 

As I drew in my head, and was turning around, 
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and poem are not paired (App. 1), although this did occur 
with other paintings. In the 1838 catalogue, which prob- 
ably included a Type 2 Saint Nicholas, the painting was 
linked to a Knickerbocker poem. Weir obviously intended 
to suggest every possible Knickerbocker association for his 
second type. 

The painting and the poem do share certain features — 
the finger-to-the-nose gesture, the elfin appearance of the 
saint, and the interruption of Nicholas’ visit by an inter- 
loper — but these are easily explained by the fact that both 
works manifest a common Knickerbocker tradition. That 
Weir's painting is not an illustration of Moore's poem is 
revealed by the obvious differences in the saint’s dress: 
Moore described Nicholas as “dressed all in fur, from his 
head to his foot, and his clothes were all tarnished with 
ashes and soot.” Furthermore Moore's Nicholas had a 
beard, held the stump of a pipe in his teeth, and winked 
his eye, and none of these details appears in Weir's paint- 
ing. Moore devoted fifteen of his poem’s fifty-six lines to 
Nicholas’ reindeer, while Weir makes no reference to them. 

Nicholas is interrupted in his work in both Weir's paint- 
ing and Moore's poem. Earlier representations of Nicholas 
did not, to my knowledge, include this sense of Nicholas 
“caught in the act.” The broadside depicted only the results 
of Nicholas’ visit, not the work in progress. Nicholas is 
shown filling stockings in The Children’s Friend, a juvenile 
of 1821, but no viewer participation was implied.* Weir 
intimates the presence of a spectator, however, by the 
shadow that sweeps across the floor, the result of a door 
opening from another room. Nicholas looks back at the 
spectator, and makes the gesture of complicity. 

In thus representing Saint Nicholas, Weir was also mak- 


Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound. 
He was dressed all in fur, from his head to his foot, 
And his clothes were all tarnish’d with ashes and soot; 
A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 
And he look’d like a pedlar just opening his pack. 
His eyes — how they twinkled! his dimples, how merry! 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry; 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 
And the beard on his chin was as white as the snow. 
The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 
And the smoke, it encircled his head like a wreath. 
He had a broad face and a little round belly 
That shook, when he laugh'd, like a bow! full of jelly. 
He was chubby and plump; a right jolly old elf; 
And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of myself. 
A wink of his eye, and a twist of his head, 
Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 
He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work, 
And filled all the stockings; then turned with a jirk {sic}, 
And laying his finger aside of his nose, 
And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose ... 

(Moore, 217-219.) 


56 See note 24. 


57 Magazines and books also paired artists’ designs with writers’ lines; 
sometimes the designs were done first and lines composed to match the 
designs (see Callow, 1967, 25, 181-82). 


58 Illustrated in Duncan Emrich, “A Certain Nicholas of Patara,” Amer- 
ican Heritage, xu, Dec. 1960, 22-27. 
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ing a contemporary statement by expressing a nostalgia for 
the Dutch past, the age before the current “degenerate” era. 
The New-York Mirror of November 15, 1834, for example, 
lamented: 


The city of Knickerbockers is fast disappearing from the 
world of realities. ... Tiled roofs and high-peaked gable 
ends have already undergone the fate of the cocked hats 
... that once gave assurance of ... Dutchmen in this ven- 
erable city; all are gone, and in a few short years there 
will be none even to remember that such things existed. 
St. Nicholas has abandoned his once favorite metrop- 
olis; and how should it be otherwise, since there is not 
a Dutch chimney corner for him to nestle in? ... A new 
race has taken possession of her dwellings; quiet and con- 
tent have deserted her high places. Innovation has swept 
over her with a besom of destruction ... the Dutchmen 
are extinct. ...°° 


The reason for this nostalgia is not hard to understand: 
New York had experienced tremendous growth in the early 
nineteenth century. In 1820, it had a population of 123,000 
and the character of a small town, whereas by 1830 the 
population had reached 202,589, and by 1840, 312,710. 
For the Knickerbockers, the growth of New York resulted 
in a loss of innocence. Their writings rail against the new- 
style calendar, the railroads and paper money, the im- 
proving of crooked streets and the tearing down of old 
Dutch buildings.“ The loss of innocence was revealed by 
the increasingly infrequent appearance of their patron saint. 
Nicholas would now only deign to appear to “his chosen 
people” — the Knickerbockers — who kept his traditions 
alive.” This heightened interest in Nicholas’ visitation may 
have been the result of the increasing self-consciousness of 
the Knickerbockers, a group symbolically blessed by the ap- 
pearance of Nicholas. Irving founded the St. Nicholas So- 
ciety in 1835, for example, to capture what was left of co- 
lonial Dutch traditions. Its membership was limited to 
descendants of original Dutch settlers; Paulding, ostensibly 
by command of Saint Nicholas, dedicated his Book of St. 
Nicholas to the Society. So it seems there was a conscious 


# “New-York in the Olden Time,” New-York Mirror, x11, No. 20, Nov. 
15, 1834, 153. For use of “degenerate” see note 62. Paulding also referred 
to “the degenerate descendants of the ancient Hollanders, of the present 
time” (Paulding, as in note 31, 119). 

Taft (as in note 1), xvii-xviii. 

e! The dismay felt over these various “improvements” is found throughout 
Knickerbocker literature; for example, see Paulding, 127, 141, 233, and 
passim, 

2 The New-York Mirror (as in note 59) refers to “He {Nicholas} and his 
chosen people.” The rarity of Nicholas’ appearance is attested by a report 
in the New-York Mirror, Jan. 2, 1841, which illustrated “St. Nicholas, on 
his New-Year's Eve Excursion, (as Ingham saw him,) In the Act of De- 
scending a Chimney.” The report was illustrated so that “our subscribers 
might have an opportunity of becoming familiar with ... our old patron, 
who, in these degenerate days, is very seldom seen” (xix, No. 1, 1). See 
also Paulding, viii-ix. 

5 Paulding, under the pseudonym of Dominie Nicholas Aegidius Oud- 
enarde, related how he was “favored with the appearance of a vision of 


formalization of a Knickerbocker self-concept. This general 
feeling and certain specific details of Weir's painting antic- 
ipate an event recorded in the December 30, 1843 issue of 
the New Mirror. According to an anonymous reporter: 


The Knickerbockers lately commemorated the day that 
gave to them so great a patron. ... A most remarkable 
incident occurred at table. ... The fumes of schnap and 
the smoke of pipes rose briskly, and collected in the cen- 
ter of the table. ... It was an opaque body of glory. All 
was listless stillness. Gently the smoke disappeared, and 
the form of St. Nicholas stood in the gap! ... He broke 
forth in a saint-like and solemn voice as follows: “Gentle- 
men — you are assembled to commemorate the day of 
my birth. ... I give you my most hearty thanks. Rise, 
gentlemen; over your heads will I break you pipes and 
so make you knights in the order of St. Nicholas. ...” 
As the saint uttered these words he made a profound 
bow, gathered about him the smoke, and disappeared 
with it. I was delighted with this discourse, as I gazed 


on the squat but venerable form of this grandfather saint. 
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To my knowledge, there is no evidence that an order of 
Saint Nicholas was established, but it seems likely that such 
an order might have been discussed in the 1830's among 
the saint's devotees. The ritual of breaking a pipe over the 
head of an initiate may explain the broken pipe on the floor 
in Weir's painting, while the importance of the smoke in 
the apparition may account for the smoke in Saint Nicho- 
las. The smoke was probably a significant iconographical 
element; throughout Knickerbocker's History Irving called 
attention to the incessant smoking of delft pipes by the 
Dutch burghers in New Amsterdam and to the resultant 
smoke, often put to use, that clouded around them.‘ It was 
in smoke from Nicholas’ pipe that Van Kortlandt saw the 
future city of Manhattan. Smoke rising from burning em- 
bers would certainly not be a necessary ingredient of a vi- 
gnette representing the “children’s Christmas friend.” And 
finally, an order of Saint Nicholas, with its implicit military 
character, would also provide an explanation for the sword 


... the excellent St. Nicholas,” who provided his biography and com- 
manded it be published as “The Book of St. Nicholas, ... thy work will 
go down to the latest posterity, ... do honour to my name, and rescue it 
from that obscurity in which it hath been enveloped through the crying 
ignorance of past generations, who have been seduced into a veneration 
for St. George, St. Dennis, St. David, and other doughty dragon-slaying 
saints, who were little better than roistering bullies. Moreover, I charge 
thee, as thou valuest my blessing and protection, to dedicate thy work 
unto the worthy and respectable societies of St. Nicholas in this my 
stronghold in the New World.” (Paulding, ix-xi.) 


® “Knickerbockers and Leather Breeches,” The New Mirror, u, No. 13, 
Dec. 30, 1843, 193-94. 


® Smoke was used to hide and protect a Dutch settlement from enemies 
and allowed a cover under which Dutch warriors charged a Swedish gar- 
rison in the colonies (Irving, 88 and 354; for other reference to smoke see 
75, 117, 218 and passim). Moore used smoke imagery (see note 55); so 
did Paulding (xii). 


that Weir's Nicholas carries. 

Weir's embellished image of Saint Nicholas, the one he 
repeated so many times, is filled with arcane iconograph- 
ical features which attach it to the Knickerbocker coterie; 
it is indeed a Knickerbocker “icon.” Its subject — Saint 
Nicholas — was the Knickerbockers’ own personal patron, 
and the moment of his characterization — a personal vis- 
itation — would have appealed to a contemporary Knick- 
erbocker. And, like Knickerbocker literature, Weir's com- 
position is compounded from careful study but presented 
in a deliberately sardonic fashion. The ribald appearance 
of the saint perfectly matches the droll quality of contem- 
porary Knickerbocker writings, and their description of Ni- 
cholas in particular. Paulding said of Nicholas: “had I not 
known him of old for a veritable saint, I might, of a truth, 
have taken him, on this occasion, for little better than a 
sinner.” 

There is evidence that the Knickerbockers recognized 
Weir's Saint Nicholas as the summation of this subject in 
the Knickerbocker tradition. A reproduction of the paint- 
ing was meant to adorn the cover of the January 2, 1841 
issue of the New-York Mirror, and although this never came 
to fruition, the editor called attention to “Weir's celebrated 
painting of St. Nicholas." The patrons of the series of 
paintings produced by Weir after 1838 support the hy- 
pothesis that they were intended for the Knickerbocker 
market: Samuel Ward bought the initial image; Gulian Ver- 
planck did at some point acquire a Weir Saint Nicholas, as 
did the New Haven poet with Knickerbocker connections, 
James Hillhouse.® A man with a Dutch name, R. J. Van- 
dewater, gave a Weir Saint Nicholas to the Albany Gallery 
of Fine Arts by 1848 (Albany was a Dutch stronghold).” 
Moreover, it seems likely that Gouverneur Kemble I, a mem- 
ber of the original Knickerbocker coterie and a friend of 
Weir's, also bought one.” It is worth noting that Weir's 
Saint Nicholas paintings were exhibited mainly in cities 
which had large Dutch populations (Apps. 1-6). Weir had 
obviously been interested in the commercial possibilities of 
his Saint Nicholas from the beginning; in 1837 he men- 
tioned to Verplanck the idea of publishing a print from it. 


% Paulding, x. 
&7 New-York Mirror (as in note 62), 1. 


68 A sketchbook of John Ferguson Weir lists some of Robert Weir's paint- 
ings with title and owner notations. No. 15 lists “Santa Claus, Mr. Ver- 
planck” and No. 38 lists “Santa Claus,” followed by “Mr. Hillhouse, New 
Haven,” in a more mature hand, in blacker ink (John Ferguson Weir 
Sketchbook, 1858-62, Sterling Memorial Library, Yale University, Box 11, 
Folder 9; | am grateful to Doreen B. Burke for this information). “Mr. 
Hillhouse” was probably James Abraham Hillhouse (1789-1841). After 
graduating from Yale and working in Boston, Hillhouse settled in New 
York as a hardware merchant and devoted his leisure to literary pursuits. 
At his home, on East Broadway between Broome and Spring streets, he 
entertained his writer- and artist-friends. He was an original member of 
the Sketch Club and a close friend of Knickerbockers such as Bryant, 
Halleck, Verplanck, and others. After his marriage, he retired from busi- 
ness and moved to New Haven, where he devoted himself to literature. 
He maintained his New York associations, however, with annual winter 
visits :o the city, and he also entertained his former friends in New Haven. 
On Hillhouse, see Margaret P. Hillhouse, Historical and Genealogical Col- 
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Thus it seems possible that Weir embellished his first image 
of Saint Nicholas to create an even more direct appeal to 
Knickerbocker patrons. 

Thus Weir's Saint Nicholas should not be viewed simply 
as a children’s illustration. Its iconography is erudite, com- 
plex, and ambitious and epitomizes the cultural values and 
aspirations of the Knickerbocker circle. To rediscover the 
rich levels of meaning in the image is to make understand- 
able Weir's own contention that the painting was “one of 
the best things” he had done. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York, NY 10028 


Catalogue 
Paintings of Saint Nicholas by Robert Weir, and Copies After Him 


Type 1 


1. Saint Nicholas, 1837 (Figs. 1 and 2) 
Oil on panel, 1912 x 23/2 inches 
Unsigned 
Private Collection 


Condition: The painting was damaged by heat and smoke dur- 
ing a fire in 1980; the paint has bubbled and the surface is very 
dark. 


Description: | have designated Weir's original Saint Nicholas as 
Type 1 to distinguish it from other versions. The format is hor- 
izontal and the overmantel is small and unadorned. Fireplace 
tools are arranged on either side of the hearth; another lies on 
the floor in the lower right corner. One simple andiron is visible, 
topped with a brass orb. The wooden floorboards are placed 
perpendicular to the picture plane and the red-brick hearth is 
laid in a diagonal pattern. Two stockings hang on the left of the 
fireplace: the blue one holds a switch and the red one is stuffed 
with an upright doll and other toys. The stocking on the right 
of the fireplace is white, holds a book, and is initialed “LW” on 
the top band. Diamond-shaped potholders hang on either side 
above the mantel. 

Nicholas wears tan knickers and waistcoat with green cuffs 
tied with a ribbon; a tie also appears at his knee. He wears a 


lections Relating to the Descendants of Reverend James Hillhouse, New 
York, 1924, 119-121; 450 and passim. See also Franklin Bowditch Dexter, 
Biographical Sketches of the Graduates of Yale College, Vol. VI September 
1805-September, 1815, New Haven, 1912, 207-09. 


°° Robert J. Vandewater, “Esq., of New-York” (Apps. 4-6) is probably the 
Vandewater who first appears in the residential directories for New York 
City in 1837. He is listed in 1849-50 as a “forwarding merchant.” He dis- 
appears from the directories after 1852. Not listed in the 1840 New York 
census, he was included in the one of 1850 as a forty-year-old merchant, 
born in New Jersey. He owned real estate valued at $10,000, resided at 
‘85 Hotel” in Yonkers, West Chester County, with (wife or sister?) Sophia 
Vandewater, age twenty-three, born in New York, and presumably two 
servants: Anne Macanolty, age thirty-six, born in Ireland, and Peter West- 
brook, age forty-five, black, born in New York (see 1850 census of West 
Chester County, New York Public Library, Z1-109, Reel 70, 206). For 
Vandewater's presentation of Saint Nicholas to Albany Gallery of Fine 
Arts, see Apps. 4-6. 


70 See Cat. 5. 
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fur-lined, red mozzetta with a clay pipe held in one Joop on the 
hood. He carries a stiffly woven pannier, filled with toys, and 
a scabbard hangs from his left side. Nicholas has a wide smile, 
and a twinkle in his eye. 

History: This is the “Ward painting” in the possession of a 
fourth-generation descendant of Samuel Ward. 

Exhibitions: 

NAD, 1837. 

SI, 1838. 

Bibliography: 

‘Editors’ Table: Exhibition of the National Academy,” Knick- 
erbocker, 1x, June, 1837, 621. 

“The Fine Arts, The National Academy of Design,” New-York 
Mirror, xiv, June 17, 1837, 407. 

“Twelfth Annual Exhibition of the National Academy of De- 
sign,” Evening Star, rv, May 5, 1837, 1. 

NYHS, Feb. 21, 1837, and Mar. 19, 1837. 


Type 2 


. Saint Nicholas, 1838 (Fig. 3) 


Oil on panel, 30 x 24% inches 

Signed: (lower le=t) Robt. W. Weir, West Point 1838 

Butler Institute or American Art, Youngstown, OH 
Description: This is the only Saint Nicholas in the group that 
is signed and dated. I have designated the vertical-format paint- 
ings as Type 2; this panel is Type 2a because of the sketchy 
treatment of the overmantel coat-of-arms. The seal lacks the 
details found in che other Type 2 paintings and this handling 
suggests that either (1) this panel was left unfinished as a master 
copy for Weir's subsequent use, or (2) Weir had not yet fully 
conceived the seal’s design. Because it seems probable that 
this panel was exhibited in 1838 in Boston as for sale (App. 
2), the second possibility would seem the more likely. 

Chief differences between this panel and the Type 1 version 
are detail variations and added embellishments. The wooden 
floorboards are laid horizontally, with one perpendicular 
plank in the center. The entire scene has been moved back 
into the pictorial space. The stockings’ positions and contents 
have been changed. Weir replaced the corner poker with a 
chair and slippers. Atlas figures replace the simple andirons 
and the fireplace fender has disappeared. Nicholas now ap- 
pears to be a mischievaus, almost leering, little imp; an open 
grin reveals his tongue and teeth. The ties at cuff and knee 
are gone, and a stripe has been added to his sleeve. The pipe 
on his hood is held by two loops and his pannier appears 
more flexible. Nicholas seems more to point to his nose with 
his left index finger, rather than laying it beside his nose. His 
right hand is now downturned and it directs attention to the 
new elements on the floor: the Atlas figure, the teapot and 
stand, the tankard, peeled orange, and broken pipe. Other 
additions include the three switches attached to Nicholas’ 
pack, the rosary swinging from his right side, and the smoke 
which rises from burning embers. Also, a shadow sweeps di- 
agonally across the floor. 

The three stockings are initialed: left “WW”; center “AW”; 
right “WW”. | 
History: Private New York collection until 1959 (Parke-Ber- 
net Galleries, sale No. 1926, Nov. 5-7, 1959, No. 519 as “The 
Night Before Christmas”). With Berry-Hill Galleries until 
given by Sidney Hill to the Butler Institute in 1962 (Fred Hill, 
orally, April 16. 1982). 


Exhibitions: 


w 


BA, 1838 (?). 

West Point Museum, Robert Weir: Artist and Teacher o7 West 
Point, 1976, No. 30 as “The Night Before Christmas.” 
Bibliography: 

Ahrens, 111. 

ALGP, 257. 

Selections From the Permanent Collection, The Butler Insti- 
tute of American Art, Warren, OH, 1979, 17. 


. Saint Nicholas (Fig. 4) 


Oil on panel, 30 x 23°/s inches 

Unsigned 

New-York Historical Society 

Description: I have designated this panel Type 2b because the 
coat-of-arms is here elaborated with a central shield depicting 
a windmill, two beavers and barrels, flanked on the Jeft by 
an Amerindian, and on the right by a sailor. Above the seal 
are three balls, the attribute of Nicholas. 

This panel is similar to the Butler Institute painting in every 
way except that Nicholas’ cuffs and sleeve stripe are brown 
rather than green. Initials are clearly visible only on the left 
stocking: “WW”. Vail (1951, 341) said he could discern an 
“RW” on the center stocking, but I cannot. 


History: Purchased as a gift for the New-York Historical So- 
ciety by George A. Zabriskie from Harry M. Bland in 1951 
(Bland said it came from an old house in Croton, New York 
[ Vail, 1951, 343]). Vail (see also 1953, 329) listed a provenance 
which he said came from information at the Frick Art Ref- 
erence Library, but it would appear that he cited the prove- 
nance of another Saint Nicholas (see Cat. 5). This error was 
repeated by ALGP (pp. 255-57). 

Exhibition: 

West Point Museum, Robert Weir: Artist and Teacher of West 
Point, 1976, No. 29 as “Santa Claus, or St. Nicholas.” 
Bibliography: 

Ahrens, 111. 

Edidin, 170. 

Jones, 1954, 382-83. 

Patterson, 114-15. 

“Weir's Santa Claus, Another Version,” Old Print Shop Port- 
folio, xrv, Dec. 1954, 75. 


. Saint Nicholas (Fig. 5) 


Oil on panel, 29% x 24% inches 

Unsigned 

National Museum of American Art, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 

Description: This panel, a Type 2b, is like the Historical So- 
ciety panel, except that the saint's cuffs are blue. Two stock- 
ings are initialed: left “WW” (or WWL 2) and center “M” (or 
“LM” 2). 

History: George P. Guerry, New York, sold the painting to 
Albert Ten Eyck Gardner in May, 1960 (Guerry, letter, Apr. 
26, 1982); Robert Ten Eyck Gardner inherited the painting 
from his brother; at Robert Ten Eyck Gardner's death the 
painting was sold to Robert Carlen, Philadelphia. The Na- 
tional Museum purchased it from Carlen in 1977 (Margy 
Sharpe, Curatorial Assistant, National Museum of American 
Art, letter, Mar. 30, 1982). 

Exhibitions: Lent to the Museum of the City of New York 
from 1960 to 1963 while owned by Albert Ten Eyck Gardner 
(Steven Miller, Curator, Museum of the City of New York, 


letter, June 14, 1982). 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, Three Centuries of American 
Painting, 1965, lent by Albert Ten Eyck Gardner. 


5, Saint Nicholas (Fig. 6) 
Oil on panel, 30 x 241% inches 
Unsigned 
Private collection 
Condition: In several areas the paint is chipped and missing: 
below Nicholas’ left boot, above his sword, on the slipper, 
and on Atlas’ orb. 


Description: This panel is a Type 2b. The left stocking is in- 
itialed “WW”. “BW” (2) appears on the center stocking. 


History: Gouverneur Kemble III, Cold Spring, NY, owned 
the painting in 1937; Gordon Campbell, York, PA, owned it 
in 1940; John Gordon Campbell, Madison, NJ, apparently 
inherited the work from his father and sold it to William H. 
Gerdts in 1972 (provenance compiled in the Frick Art Ref- 
erence Library, Photograph File 111a). The painting was 
transferred to an anonymous private collection in 1972 
{Gerdts, letter, Mar. 12, 1982). 

It is not certain how the painting came into Kemble III's 
possession; however, it seems likely that he inherited it from 
nis great-uncle, Gouverneur Kemble I (1786-1875), who may 
have purchased it from Weir. Kemble I lived at Cold Spring, 
NY, across the river from West Point, and regularly enter- 
tained the academy's officers and professors.' Kemble and 
Weir were undoubtedly well acquainted as they belonged to 
many of the same clubs, and, at one point, Weir painted 
Kemble’s portrait (Estate Cat., No. 902, 99). Kemble collected 
paintings and it seems likely that he would have wanted an 
image of the Knickerbocker’s patron since he was a member 
of the St. Nicholas Society.’ The fact that this painting was 
owned by his collateral descendant is certainly suggestive. 
The painting remained in the Kemble family until 1972 (Gor- 
don Campbell was executor of Kemble Ill's estate and was 
evidently a brother-in-law [?]; his son, John Gordon Camp- 
bell, was Kemble III's nephew. I am grateful to David Mes- 
chutt for this information). 


Exhibitions: 

Newark (NJ) Museum, Christmas — 50 Years Ago, 1959. 
Loaned by John Gordon Campbell as “Santa Claus” (Mrs. 
Robert Koenig, Newark Museum, letter, May 19, 1982). 


Bibliography: 

Vail, 1951, 343 and 1953, 329, erroneously cited the prove- 
nance of this panel for the one in the New-York Historical 
Society (see Cat. 3). 


6. Saint Nicholas (Fig. 7) 
Oil on canvas, 30 x 25 inches 


? On Kemble I, see William S. Pelletreau, History of Putnam County, 
New York, with Biographical Sketches of its Prominent Men, Philadel- 
phia, 1886, 615-617. For his social relationship with the military academy, 
see Sizer, 29 and Young, 4. On Kemble III, see Elbert Floyd-Jones, St. 
Mary's Church in the Highlands, Poughkeepsie, NY, 1920, 24. Kemble 
II, born in 1862, apparently died between 1937 and 1940 (Connie Phoe- 
nix, Putnam County Historical Society, Cold Spring, NY, letter, July 14, 
1982). 


2 For Weir's club memberships, see text note 20. Kemble belonged to the 
National Academy of Design (see Clark, as in text note 40, 260): the 
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Unsigned 
Sheldon Swope Art Gallery, Terre Haute, IN 
Description: A Type 2b painting, with several minor varia- 
tions: the cartouche shapes of the delft tiles are narrower; 
three white pieces of marble are substituted for the red-brick 
hearth; and the floorboards are narrower and more numer- 
ous. The entire painting seems slightly more stylized, com- 
pared to the other paintings discussed: Nicholas’ fingers are 
more pointed, his facial features less soft, and the stockings 
appear less three-dimensional. These variations in technique 
and the fact that the painting's support is not panel but can- 
vas, like the copy after Weir (Cat. 7), suggest that it may not 
be by Weir. 

Each stocking is initialed: left “JMB”, center “M.R. Burrian 
(“Borrian” 7), right “ERB” (“EBB’?). 


History: Acquired by the Old Print Shop in December of 
1954, the painting was sold to the Swope Gallery in March, 
1964 (Robert Harley, Old Print Shop, orally, Feb. 24, 1982). 


Bibliography: 
Howard E. Wooden, Fifty Paintings and Sculptures from the 
Collection of the Sheldon Swope Art Gallery, Terre Haute, 
IN, 1972, 8-9. 


7. John Ferguson Weir (?), Saint Nicholas, after 1850 (Fig. 8) 
Oil on canvas, 30 x 25 inches 
Unsigned 
Haight Family Collection 
Stamped on canvas back: “Goupil and Co. Artists Com- 
monwell 289 Broadway, N.Y.” 


Description: A Type 2b painting with minor variations 
throughout which suggest it was done by someone less skilled 
than Robert Weir. The stockings, for example, appear very 
flat, as does the pannier. The perspective is off in the outer 
lines of the hearth, and Nicholas’ left foot is awkwardly 
placed. 

No initials are visible on the stockings. 


History: The Old Print Shop, New York, acquired the work 
in June, 1954 and sold it to Anne Lyon (Mrs. Sherman) Haight 
in November, 1956 (Robert Harley, Old Print Shop, orally, 
Feb. 24, 1982). 

With the many replicas of Saint Nicholas appearing in the 
last thirty years, it is not surprising that the various paintings 
and their provenances have been confused (see Cats. 3 and 
5). Mrs. Haight wrote (xviii) that she owned the “Ward copy,” 
presumably because she had read Vail's article (1953) which 
said that such a painting existed, but was unlocated. 

This painting has also been involved in another case of 
confusion, The Old Print Shop acquired two Saint Nicholas 
paintings in 1954, this one in June and another in December. 
This painting was reproduced in the Old Print Shop Portfolio 


American Academy of Fine Arts (see Sizer, as in text note 20, 72); and 
was a guest member of the Sketch Club (see James T. Callow, “Members 
and Selected Guests of the XXI or Sketch Club 1829-1869,” unpublished 
Sketch Club project, Form 2). 


3 For Kemble as a collector, see Callow, 11; Pelletreau (as in note 1 above), 
616; and Jules David Prown, “Washington Irving's Interest in Art and his 
Influence on American Painting,” Master's thesis, University of Delaware, 
1956, 101. For Kemble’s membership in the St. Nicholas Society, see text 
note 25, 
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(‘Weir's Santa Claus, Another Version,” xiv, Dec., 1954, 74- 
75), not, as is sometimes thought, the other painting, which 
now belongs to the Sheldon Swope Art Gallery (Cat. 6).: 

Formerly attributed to Robert Weir, it was recently ex- 
amined by American art connoisseurs at Sotheby's who sug- 
gested that it is not by Weir, but is a very close copy.’ John 
Ferguson Weir carefully copied some of his father’s compo- 
sitions as part of his art instruction, and he bought his sup- 
plies at Goupil;® it thus seems possible that this painting is 
by John Weir. He would later include Saint Nicholas as an 
important work in his father’s studio (Cat. 9), suggesting that 
he knew his father’s painting well. 


Type 3. Seven Examples, Only One by Weir (No. 8) 


8. Saint Nicholas 
Watercolor on paper, dimensions not known 
Unsigned 
Location unknown 


Description: The watercolor has never, to my knowledge, 
been exhibited and was illustrated only by Vail (1953). The 
following description depends upon Vail’s article and its black- 
and-white illustration. The New-York Historical Society has 
a photographic negative of the work, probably made at the 
time Vail wrote his article; the negative is, however, restricted 
and a reproduction cannot be made. 

Although the watercolor includes most of the standard fea- 
tures of Weir's Type 2 paintings, the format is horizontal and 
Nicholas wears a yellow cape over a red suit. With these dif- 
ferences, and the placement of the pipe bow! and orange 
slightly to the left, I have designated this work Type 3. Each 
of these features relate it to other uses of the theme (see Cats. 
9-14). 

Certain details of Weir's Type 2 paintings are either missing 
or treated differently here: the overmantel has vanished al- 
though the windmill design remains, the upturned stool is 
gone, as are the switches and rosary. The embers are actively 
burning (in Type 2 they appear to smolder). The left stocking 
holds a switch and some unidentified flat object. 

Vail (1953, 327-330), assuming the Historical Society's work 
to be the original Saint Nicholas, believed the watercolor was 
Weir's preliminary sketch. Without revealing his source, Vail 
related a tradition that the watercolor was produced in 1837. 
Since Weir's original Saint Nicholas was different from the 
later, Type 2 design, Vail’s suggestion is improbable. It now 
seems likely that the watercolor was in fact Weir's prelimi- 
nary study for a Type 3 painting. 


History: In 1953 it was in the possession of Brigadier General 
Avery D. Andrews, now deceased (Vail, 1953, 328). Vail said 
that Weir gave the watercolor to a neighbor, Harriet Bartlett, 
in 1837, The painting descended in the family, along with the 
account of how she obtained it, and in 1953 it was owned by 
her daughter’s husband, who presumably provided Vail with 
this information. 

Bibliography: 

ALGP, 257. 


4 Robert D. Kinsman, Director, Sheldon Swope Art Gallery, has been 
under the impression that his gallery's painting was the one reproduced 
in the Portfolio (Kinsman, letter, Jan. 22, 1982). 

* Peter B. Rathbone, Head, American Painting Department, Sotheby’s, 
New York, said he and William H. Gerdts had both inspected the painting, 
and both agreed it was a copy after Robert Weir (Rathbone, letter, Mar. 
29, 1982). 


Gerdts, 17. 
Jones, 1954, 382. 


9. John Ferguson Weir, An Artist's Studio, 1864. (Figs. 9 and 
10) 
Oil on canvas, 2514 x 30% inches 
Signed: (lower left) J.F Weir/Jan. 1864 
Collection of Jo Ann and Julian Ganz, Jr. 


Description: John Weir included a Type 3 Saint Nicholas in 
this painting of his father’s West Point studio. Its presence 
attests that Robert Weir held high regard for his image of the 
Knickerbocker's patron, and kept one for himself (see also 
Cats. 10 and 12). A detail (Fig. 10) reveals that John included 
most of the standard features of his father’s Type 2 paintings. 
The coat-of-arms in the overmantel is, however, only cur- 
sorily depicted. 

Four aspects of John’s depiction of his father’s Saint Ni- 
cholas are striking and important: (1) the horizontal format, 
(2) the color, for Nicholas wears a yellow mozzetta over a 
red suit with green cuffs, (3) the location of the broken pipe 
bowl and orange, and (4) the shadow that strikes the wall 
surface on the left side. The first three of these features relate 
the painting to the watercolor, and all of them relate it to 
other usages of the Saint Nicholas theme (Cats. 10-14). 


For History, Exhibitions and Bibliography, see Edidin, 169- 
170. 


10. John Ferguson Weir (7), View of Robert Weir's Studio with 
Man Reading (Fig. 11) 
Oil on paper, 14 x 10 inches 
Unsigned 
West Point Museum, United States Military Academy, West 
Point, NY 


Condition: It has suffered a tear through the upper right 
corner. 


Description: While the work is unsigned, its similarity to the 
1864 An Artist's Studio by John Weir is striking. In both, a 
Type 3 Saint Nicholas is shown on the right wall of Robert 
Weir's studio. The depiction of Saint Nicholas in this painting 
of Robert Weir's studio strengthens the hypothesis that (1) 
Robert Weir created a Type 3 Saint Nicholas, (2) it hung in 
his studio, and (3) may well have been the painting later sold 
to his son J. Alden Weir (see Cat. 12). 


History: This previously unpublished painting was in the stu- 
dio collection of John Weir; after his death, his grandson, 
DeWolf Perry, inherited it (Perry, letter, Jan. 9, 1981). It was 
given to the West Point Museum in 1974 (Moss, orally, Aug. 
17, 1982). 


11. Saint Nicholas Christmas Card, 1884 (Fig. 12) 
Chromolithograph, 612 x 8 inches 
Marks: (lower left side) Copyright 1884 & Published by R, 
Weir, Cohoes, NY 
(lower right side) Buek & Lidner Lith. Centre Cor. of 
Walker St., NY 


© A Sketchbook (1858-1862) (John F. Weir Papers, Box 11, Folder 9, Ster- 
ling Memorial Library, Yale University) contains a list which apparently 
represents a record of John Weir's early painting efforts; included are at 
least three compositions copied after Robert Weir. In an Account Book 
of 1858-1869 (Box 1, Folder 1), are records of payments to Goupil and 
Co. for art supplies. I am grateful to Doreen B. Burke for this information. 


(lower right corner) R.W.W. 1846 
(top, center) “Merrie Christmas to All” 
(reverse) printed poem, Clement C. Moore's “A Visit 
From St. Nicholas” 
DeWolf Perry collection 


Description: The card is copyrighted 1884 (not 1894 as listed 
in the Old Print Shop Portfolio, 1946; Vail, 1951; and ALGP) 
with “R. Weir, Cohoes, NY” as publisher. “R. Weir” in this 
case probably refers to Weir's son, Robert, who was living 
in Cohoes at that time (born Jan. 12, 1836).7 

The Christmas card was based on a Type 3 painting with 
the switches and rosary missing as in the watercolor. The 
coat-of-arms is precisely delineated, but the Amerindian was 
transformed into an allegorical female figure. The seal, even 
if partially misconstrued, suggests that Weir’s Type 3 Saint 
Nicholas may well have included the seal, even though it is 
not clear in Cats. 9 and 10. 

Four variations of the Type 3 paintings occur here: (1) the 
pipe is held in one loop on the right side of Nicholas’ hood, 
(2) a double row of tiles appears on the right, inner wall of 
the fireplace, (3) the tools have scalloped handles, and (4) a 
bar connects the andirons. The first of these features relates 
the card to a lithograph (Fig. 15); all of them relate it to two 
etchings (Figs. 14 and 16). 

It is probable that the signature “R.W.W.” and the date of 
1846 were added when the card was produced, as, undoubt- 
edly, was the caption, “Merrie Christmas to All.” Neither the 
signature nor the date are seen in the Type 3 Saint Nicholas 
in Cats. 9 and 10. The addition in the card suggests that Weir 
created his Type 3 in 1846. Weir was still alive in 1884 and 
would presumably have been consulted on the design; he may 
have provided the 1846 execution date. If so, then. Weir had 
returned to the horizontal format he had used originally while 
choosing a different color scheme for Nicholas’ costume. Per- 
haps after Weir produced his popular image and sold a num- 
ber of replicas he decided to make a slightly different version 
for himself. Irene Weir wrote in 1947 that the artist designed 
“a Christmas card of ‘The Night Before Christmas’ in 1844” 
(Weir, 94), but no other evidence supports this statement. The 
first American Christmas card is thought to have been pro- 
duced in the early 1850's, which would tend to contradict 
Irene Weir's thesis, and Christmas cards were largely im- 
ported from Great Britain and other European countries until 
the 1870's when Louis Prang and Co. began producing them 
in America. The first American-produced cards were small 
and monochromatic.’ It is doubtful, therefore, that Weir 
would have been thinking of a Christmas card design in the 
1840's. 


History: In the studio collection of John F. Weir, and inherited 
by his grandson, DeWolf Perry (Perry, letter, Jan. 9, 1981). 
The New-York Historical Society reproduced the card in 


7 For Robert Weir's residence in 1884, see Ahrens, 14. For the birthdate 
of his son, Robert, see Robert Walter Weir unpublished notebooks, as in 
text note 46. For the residence of this son, see Arthur E. Masten, The 
History of Cohoes, New York (Albany, 1877), Schenectady, NY, 1969, 
262 and 263. Weir's son Robert owned a Saint Nicholas painting — per- 
haps the one upon which the card was based — and pawned it. A letter 
J. Aiden Weir wrote John F. Weir on Feb. 28, 1889 reads: “... I wonder 
what Rob borrowed the $600 of father for? Don’t you think he ought to 
in some way get the Santa Claus picture out of pawn?” Weir Family Pa- 
pers Archives, Brigham Young University, Provo, UT. I am grateful to 
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the 1950's (Vail, 1951, 343; 1953, 330). Prints of the original 
1884 issue and the 1950's re-issue are undoubtedly preserved 
in various collections. 

Bibliography: 

ALGP, 257. 

Bryant, 24. 

“That Historic ‘Night Before Christmas, ” Old Print Shop 
Portfolio, v1, Dec. 1946, 83. 


12. J. Alden Weir. Saint Nicholas (Fig. 13) 
Etching, image: 12% x 14% inches 
plate: 15 x 17 inches 
Signed: (lower right) Robt. W. Weir Pinx 
(lower left) J.A.W. sc 
West Point Museum, United States Military Academy, West 
Point, NY 


Description: Credit for the design is given in the lower right 
corner of the print: “Robt. W. Weir Pinx.” The etching was 
based on the Type 3 Saint Nicholas with its horizontal for- 
mat, position of the pipe bowl and orange, shadow on the 
left wall, double row of tiles on the fireplace wall, and the 
light tonality of the mozzetta. These features plus the scal- 
loped-handled tools, the bar connecting the andirons, and the 
use of just one loop to hold Nicholas’ pipe, relate the etching 
to the Christmas card and a later etching (Fig. 16). Every 
standard feature of Weir's Type 2 painting is included here, 
except that, like the Christmas card, the switches are missing; 
the rosary does, however, reappear. The coat-of-arms is elab- 
orate and well delineated, as in the Christmas card; the left- 
hand flanking figure is once again an Amerindian. 

Although undated, the work most probably dates between 
1885 and 1893, a period in which J. Alden Weir, Robert Weir's 
son, worked in the graphic arts.° A surviving legal document 
may provide a terminus post quem: 

Robert Walter Weir, New York City, Oct. 27, 1882 

I hereby give J. Alden Weir permission to have photo- 

graphed, heliotyped, or otherwise reproduced and copy- 

righted my picture of Santa Claus, with the additional per- 

mission of buying the said picture for the sum of five 

hundred dollars ($500). 

Robt. W. Weir 

Witness Charles G. Weir? 
History: It was in the studio collection of John E Weir and 
was inherited by his grandson, DeWolf Perry (Perry, letter, 
Jan. 9, 1981). In 1976, the Reverend Perry gave the work to 
the West Point Museum.'! It has not been previously 
published. 


Bibliography: 
Doreen B. Burke, J. Alden Weir, An American Impressionist, 
New York, 1983, 176. 


Doreen B. Burke for bringing documents from these archives to my 
attention. 

8 On American Christmas Cards, see George Buday, The History of the 
Christmas Card, London, 1954, 74ff. 

? Jon Nelson, “Introduction to the Catalogue,” The Etchings of J. Alden 
Weir, exh. cat., University of Nebraska Art Galleries, 1967, n.p., and 
Young, 179-180. 

16 Weir Family Papers, as in note 7 above. 

u Moss, orally, Aug. 17, 1982. 
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13. J. Alden Weir (7) Saint Nicholas (Fig. 14) 
Monotype, 12’/s x 15% inches 
Unsigned 
West Point Museum, United States Military Academy, West 
Point, NY 


Condition: It was torn in the upper left corner and some loss 
has occurred. 


Description: Related to the Type 3 in format and composi- 
tion, the print includes a double row of tiles on the fireplace 
wall and the placement to the left of the pipe bowl and or- 
ange. Like the watercolor, the print excludes the rosary, 
switches, and upturned stool, and the pipe on Nicholas’ hood 
is in one loop. The overmantel is even less embellished. The 
contents of the right stocking in the monotype and watercolor 
are the same and are unlike any of the other works. The left 
stocking in each contains a flat object, but while a switch is 
shown in the watercolor, none is shown in the print. The fact 
that the wall surfaces are undeveloped makes the print unique. 


History: Reverend DeWolf Perry inherited it from the studio 
of his grandfather, John F. Weir (Perry, letter, Jan. 9, 1981). 
In 1976 it was given to the West Point Museum (Moss, orally, 
Aug. 17, 1982). 

It was formerly thought to be an ink drawing by Robert 
Weir, but a recent examination by a paper conservator has 
revealed that it is a print, probably a monotype.” Although 
Robert Weir produced etchings in the 1820's, he apparently 
did not conceive his Saint Nicholas before 1837; moreover, 
the monotype technique was not introduced into the Amer- 
ican art world until after 1880," so this print may be by an- 
other artist. Weir's son, J. Alden, executed engravings, etch- 
ings, and some lithographs between 1885 and 1893.'4 He 
produced an etching of his father’s Saint Nicholas (Fig. 13) 
and he may have produced this monotype as well. 
Exhibitions: 

West Point Museum, Robert Weir: Artist and Teacher of West 
Point, 1976, No. 31 as ink drawing, ‘Study for Santa Claus.” 


Bibliography: 
ALGP, 257. 


14. Artist unknown. Saint Nicholas, 20th century (?) (Fig. 15) 
Etching on transparent plastic (?}, 1434 x 17 inches 
Unsigned 
Art Gallery, Brigham Young University. Provo, UT 


Condition: The etching has several tears and cracks, and holes 
mar the surface. 


Description: Related to the Type 3 in format and composi- 
tion, the etching also seems to descend from the Christmas 
card and the J. Alden Weir etching in that all share three 
features: (1) the pipe is in one loop on the right of Nicholas’ 
hood, (2) the tools have scalloped handles (in the plastic etch- 
ing, only the tongs on the right are discernible), and (3) the 
coat-of-arms is complete. 


12 The work was published as an ink drawing by Moss, 29. Moss has since 
had the work examined and I am grateful to him for sharing the latest 
findings (letter, May 6, 1982). 


13 For Robert Weir’s etchings, see William Dunlap, A History of the Rise 
and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United States, 2 vols., New 
York, 1834, reprinted 3 vols., Boston, 1818, 111, 184. On monotypes see 
David W. Kiehl, “Monotypes in America in the Nineteenth and Early 
Twentieth Centuries,” in Painterly Print, Monotypes from the Seven- 


The ground in problematic; it appears to be a type of plas- 
tic, but a chemical analysis would be necessary to establish 
its properties and age. This ground was probably not used 
for etching until after the 1920's, so it is unlikely that it was 
done by J. Alden Weir (died 1919). Since it was in a Weir 
family collection, it was probably produced by a 20th-cen- 
tury descendant. 


History: Given to the Art Gallery, Brigham Young University, 
in 1959 by an anonymous donor (Richard Hilligass, Art Gal- 
lery, Brigham Young University, letter, Oct. 1, 1982).:° 


Appendix 


List of Exhibition Catalogues, published during Robert Weir's life- 
time, which include Saint Nicholas paintings. 


1. NAD, 1837 = National Academy of Design, New York City, 
1837. National Academy of Design, Catalogue of the Twelfth 
Annual Exhibition, 1837, New York, 1837, 15. “no. 273. Sub- 
ject: Santa Claus, or St. Nicolas [sic] Possessor: [none listed]. 
Painter: R.W. Weir, N.A.” 


2. BA, 1838 = Boston Athenaeum, 1838. 

Catalogue of the Twelfth Annual Exhibition of Paintings in the 
Athenaeum Gallery, 1838, Boston, 1838, 6. “no. 123. Subject: 
St. Nicholas, or Santa Claus, (for sale). Artist: R.W. Weir.” 
Accompanying text: 

“He was chubby and plump, a right jolly old elf; 

And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of myself — 

A wink of his eye, and a twist of his head, 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work, 

And filled all the stockings; then turned with a jerk 

And laying his finger aside of his nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose.” 


3. SI, 1838 = Stuyvesant Institute, New York City, 1838. 
Catalogue, Descriptive, Biographical and Historical of the Ex- 
hibition of Select Paintings by Modern Artists, Principally 
American and Living, Under the Direction of a Committee of 
Amateurs. The Paintings Borrowed for this Particular Purpose 
from Friends to the Arts, at the Stuyvesant Institute, For four 
weeks only from the day of Opening, Nov. 19, 1838, New 
York, 1838, 19. “no. 122. Subject: Santiclaus, alias Saint Ni- 
cholas. Possessor: S. Ward. Artist: R. W. Weir, N.A.’ 


4. AGFA, 1848 = Albany Gallery of the Fine Arts, 1848. 
Albany Gallery of the Fine Arts, Catalogue of the Third Ex- 
hibition, 1848, Albany, 1848, 7. “no. 9 Title: St. Nicholas, 
Artist: Weir, R.W. ‘Presented by R.J. Vandewater, cf New 
York.” 


5. AGFA, 1849 = Albany Gallery of the Fine Arts, 1849. 
Albany Gallery of the Fine Arts, Catalogue of the Fourth Ex- 
hibition, 1849, Albany, 1849, 17. “no. 130. Description: Sinter 


teenth to the Twentieth Centuries, New York, 1980, 40. 

i4 See note 9 above. 

15 David W. Kiehl, Assistant Curator, Print Department, Metropolitan 
Museum, orally, July 15, 1982. 


tè I am grateful to Doreen B. Burke for providing me with a photograph 
of this work and information concerning its location and provenance. 


Kiass — Presented by R.G. [sic] Vandewater, of New York —. 
Bv whom painted: R.W. Weir. Owner: Albany Gallery.” 


6. AGFA, 1850 = Albany Gallery of the Fine Arts, 1850. 
Albany Gallery of the Fine Arts, Catalogue of the Fifth Ex- 
hibition, 1850, Albany, 1850, 23. “no. 125. Description: Sinter 
Klaas, presented to the Gallery by R.J. Vandewater, Esq. of 
New-York. By whom painted: R.W. Weir. Owner: Albany 
Gallery.” 
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Notes and Documentation 


The Program of the Carrand Diptych 


Ellen Konowitz 


The Carrand Diptych is one of the finest and most beautiful ivo- 
ries from the Early Christian period (Florence, Bargello, Fig. 1). 
It is also one of the most enigmatic. Carved around 400, the dip- 
tych is often considered in surveys of Early Christian and late 
Roman art, but discussion has focused primarily on the question 


5 


of where it was produced.’ Its unusual subjects have not been 





1 Carrand Dip- 
tych. Florence, 
Bargello (photo: 
Hirmer 
Fotoarchiv) 


closely studied nor has its unique program been satisfactorily 
explained. 

The subjects of both wings are easily identified. This is their 
earliest known appearance in the history of art. On the left, Adam 
is seated nude, surrounded by wild animals. He points to the lion 
beside him with his right hand. This scene clearly illustrates the 


Naming of the Animals on the sixth day of Creation as described 
in the second chapter of Genesis (19-20a): “And the Lord God 
having formed out of the ground all the beasts of the earth, and 
all the fowls of the air, brought them to Adam to see what he 
would call them: for whatsoever Adam called any living creature 
the same is its name. The man gave names to all cattle, and to 
the birds of the air, and to every beast of the field.” The right 
leaf represents, in the top register, Saint Paul preaching, and be- 
low, two miracles performed by Paul while he was shipwrecked 
on the island of Malta. In the center, Paul is bitten but not harmed 
by a viper that has leaped from a fire (Acts 28:1-6); in the bottom 
register, the sick of Malta are brought to Paul to be healed (Acts 
28:7-9). 

The juxtaposition of the seemingly unrelated scenes of Adam 
and Paul, so far unexplained, holds the key to the meaning of the 
diptych as a whole. Herbert Kessler, the only writer who has dis- 
cussed the subject of the diptych at any length, recently inter- 
preted the scenes in the context of Old and New Testament ty- 
pology.* He suggested that the left wing with Adam simply serves 
as a general reference to Paradise and stands for the commence- 
mert of sacred history, while the miracles on the right leaf show 
Paul as the propagator of the knowledge of Christ. But this inter- 
pretation does not recognize the specific relationship that can be 
established between the subjects of the two panels. The scene on 
the left leaf is more than a vague Paradise subject, for the Fathers 
attached very specific meanings to Adam's ability to name and 
to dominate the animals. Moreover, for didactic purposes, Am- 
brose and Basil link the very subjects of Adam and Paul that are 
represented on the Carrand Diptych. 

The scene on the left leaf should first be clarified. This subject 
is not known from any other extant contemporary work; how- 
ever, two manuscript traditions provide evidence that the Naming 
of the Animals was illustrated in pictorial cycles at least as early 
as the sixth century. This scene appears in three members of the 
so-called Cotton Genesis recension: the mid-ninth-century Tou- 
ronian Bible at Bamberg (Staatliche Bibliothek, ms bibl. 1 A.I.5), 
the twelfth-century paraphrase known as the Millstatt Genesis 
(Klagenfurt, Museum), and the thirteenth-century mosaic in the 


I presented a version of this paper at the Frick Symposium on the History 
of Art, April 1982. I wish gratefully to acknowledge the encouragement 
and advice of Thomas F. Mathews in preparing this essay. I thank Colin 
Eisler for his many useful comments. I also wish to give special thanks 
to my advisor, Egbert Haverkamp-Begemann, for his generosity, guid- 
ance, and support. 


1 Carrand Collection, 20, Florence, Bargello. Kessler, 1979a, No. 454. Kes- 
sler states that the ivory was first reported in the region of Mainz. 


2 Richard Delbrueck, Die Consulardiptychen und verwandte Denkmaler, 
Berlin and Leipzig, 1929, 274, No. 69; Wolfgang Friedrich Volbach, El- 
fenbeinarbeiten der Spätantike und des frithen Mittelalters, Mainz, 1952 
and rev. ed. 1976, No. 107. H.W. Janson suggested a relationship between 
the Diptych and Jacopo della Quercia’s Creation of Adam, main portal, 
S. Fetronio, Bologna (History of Art, New York, 1962, 312); see now 
Francesco Gandolfo, “Firenze 1429: Adamo e le gemme,” Storia dell'arte, 
xiv, 1982, 133-151, esp. 137, and n. 22, with bibliography. 1 am grateful 
for a conversation with Professor Janson about the ivory in spring, 1982. 
3 The animals are, from the upper left: eagle, bird, leopard, lioness, lion, 
bear. boar, fox, elephant, horse, goat, lizard, serpent, ox, grasshopper, 
sheep, stag, and doe. The placement of the stag and doe near the Four 
Rivers of Paradise most probably alludes to Psalm 41:2. 

4 Kessler, 1979a and 1979b. 


5] J. Tikkanen, Die Genesismosaiken in Venedig (Acta Societatis Fenni- 
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atrium of S. Marco in Venice (Fig. 2). Tikkanen, Weitzmann, and 
Kessler have shown that these and other works reflect an Early 
Christian cycle of illustrations, of which the earliest known ex- 
ample is the Cotton Genesis, now largely destroyed (London, 
British Museum, Cotton Otho B.VII), generally dated to the sixth 
century.’ These representations differ from the Carrand Diptych 
in that Adam, standing in the garden naming the beasts, is ac- 
companied by God the Father. A second cycle of Genesis illus- 
trations from the Early Christian period is preserved in a group 
of Eastern copies of the Octateuchs dating from the eleventh 
through the thirteenth centuries.° The Naming of the Beasts is 
represented on folio 31r of the manuscript in the Vatican Library, 
Rome (Gr. 747), in which Adam is seated nude in the garden, 
pointing to the pairs of animals and birds before him; God the 
Father is not present (Fig. 3). 

The left wing of the Carrand Diptych differs from both these 
manuscript traditions and more closely resembles scenes of Or- 
pheus charming the animals which appear in this period in nu- 
merous pagan, Jewish, and Christian works of art. Adam is ac- 
companied by many of the same animals that often appear with 
Orpheus: lion and lioness, leopard, goat, birds; an eagle is often 
perched beside Orpheus, just as an eagle is depicted on a branch 
beside Adam.’ The composition of the left wing is found with 
minor variations in virtually all contemporary representations of 
Orpheus with the animals. Characteristic is the scene on an ivory 
pyxis in the Bargello (Carrand 22, Fig. 4), roughly contemporary 
with the Diptych, in which animals “float” around Orpheus in 
an undefined space, just as in the Diptych. Undoubtedly, the motif 
of a man surrounded by animals was borrowed from the Orpheus 
tradition not merely for the formal analogy, but also for the shared 
associations with Paradise. Late antique mosaics often repre- 
sented Paradise by showing Orpheus presiding over groups of 
animals in a landscape. Toynbee has shown that Orpheus with 
the animals appears on Roman sarcophagi to promise a place of 
peace and plenty beyond the grave.° Recent investigations have 
also shown that Christian representations of Orpheus often sig- 
nify the Messianic Kingdom in which all creatures live together 
in peace under God's rule, thus representing the taming of the 


cae, xvii, 2), Helsinki, 1889; Kurt Weitzmann, Illustrations in Rolland Codex 
(1947), rev. ed., Princeton, 1970, and idem, “Observations on the Cotton 
Genesis Fragments,” Late Classical and Medieval Studies in Honor of Al- 
bert Mathias Friend, ed. Kurt Weitzmann, Princeton, 1955, 112-131; Her- 
bert L. Kessler, The Illustrated Bibles from Tours, Princeton, 1977. Her- 
bert Kessler, who with Weitzmann is preparing a reconstruction of the 
Cotton Genesis, proposed in a lecture at Columbia University, fall 1982, 
to date the manuscript to the late Sth century. 


è Weitzmann, 130ff., and idem, “The Illustration of the Septuagint,” Stud- 
ies in Classical and Byzantine Manuscript Illumination, ed. Herbert Kes- 
sler, Chicago, 1971, 53. 


7 For a discussion of the possible significance of the eagle, see John B. 
Friedman, Orpheus in the Middle Ages, New York, 1953, 50-53. 


8 These scenes are discussed by Toynbee, 285ff., and Doro Levi, Antioch 
Mosaic Pavements, 1, Princeton, 1947, 362-63. 


* Toynbee, 282. 


© Huskinson, 68-97; H. Stern, “Orphée dans l'art paléochrétien,” Cahiers 
archéologiques, xxi, 1974, 1-16; for a discussion of mosaics depicting 
wild animals with inscriptions from Isaiah 11, see H. Stern, “The Orpheus 
in the Synagogue of Dura-Europos,” Journal of the Warburg and Cour- 
tauld Institutes, xx1, 1958, 1-6. 
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2 Adam Naming the Animals, dome mosaic. Venice, S$. Marco (courtesy Dumbarton Oaks 


Center for Byzantine Studies, Washington, D.C.) 
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4 Ivory pyxis with Orpheus and hunt scenes. 
Florence, Bargello, Carrand 22 


3 Adam Naming the Animals, Vat. Gr. 747, fol. 31r. Rome, Vatican Library (photo: 


Library) 


passions, a condition for Salvation. Clement of Alexandria, for 
instance, compared Orpheus’ music to the song of God which 
subdues the wild passions of man and leads him to Salvation." 
Eusebius stated that just as Orpheus charmed Nature, so the Sa- 
viour stills men’s souls and fills the world with harmonious music 
that he plays upon his instrument, humar nature.” In a similar 
vein, some Early Christian writers on the Hexaemeron discussed 
the calming effect that Adam had on the animals in Paradise. For 
Philo and Ambrose, the wild beasts represent the physical pas- 
sions which Adam was able to name and thereby dominate." In 
the late fourth century, John Chrysostom explained that while 
man fears wild animals on earth, in Paradise the beasts submitted 
to man, since Adam named them as a master would a slave. Ac- 
cording to Chrysostom, the ferocity of the wild beasts on earth 


11 Clement of Alexandria, Exhortation to the Heathen, 1, The Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, 11, Fathers of the Second Century, ed. Rev. Alexander Roberts 
and James Donaldson, Grand Rapids, Mich., 1962, 171-172; Huskinson, 
72; Sister Charles Murray, Rebirth and Afterlife: A Study of the trans- 
mutation of some pagan imagery in early Christian funerary art, BAR 
International Series 100, Oxford, 1981, esp. 46-52. See Murray, 157, note 
72, for Syrian mosaics of Adam with the anirrals in Huarte and in the 
museums in Copenhagen and Hama, probably from the late fifth century 
and later in date than the Carrand diptych. The mosaics are discussed by 


serves as punishment for the Fall and reminds man to renounce 
vice. 4 

The Naming of the Animals implies a great deal more than 
man’s intellectual superiority to the beasts. For an analysis of the 
diptych, one should review the contemporary interpretations of 
Adam's relationship to the animals. Earlier in Genesis (1:26): “And 
he [God] said: Let us make man in our image and likeness: and 
let him have dominion over the fishes of the sea, and the fowls 
of the air, and the beasts, and the whole earth, and every creeping 
creature that moveth upon the earth.” This divine image in man 
was interpreted by the Fathers in two ways. One view, neld for 
instance by Irenaeus of Lyons (at the end of the second century) 
and Saint Methodius of Olympus (ca. 300), explained the divine 
image in terms of the physical appearance; but since man could 


Maria-Teresa and Pierre Canivet, “La mosaique d’Adams dans l'Église 
Syrienne de Huarte (VE S)", Cahiers Archéologiques, xxiv, 1975, 49-69. 
l thank Henry Maguire for bringing these mosaics to my attention. 


2 Eusebius of Caesarea, De Laudibus Constanti, 14: Huskinsor, 72. 

2 Philo, De Opificio Mundi, trans. EH. Colson (Loeb Classical Library). 
1, Cambridge, Mass., 1956, 231: Ambrose, Paradise, 329, No. 31. 

4 Sermons choisis de S. Jean Chrysostome, translated by de Bellegarde, 


Paris, 1703, Sermon xu. 


not look like the Creator who is incorporeal, man was said to 
look like the future God incarnate, Christ. By the third century, 
however, this view lost prevalence, and most of the Fathers agreed 
that the divine image refers not to man’s physical shape, but to 
his endowment with mind, and to reason and free will. This 
approach originated in Alexandria. Already in the first century, 
Philo equated reason and intellect with the divine image in man.” 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Athanasius perpetuated this 
view, and it remained virtually the unanimous interpretation of 
Greek writers including Basil and Chrysostom, as well as of Latin 
writers such as Ambrose and Augustine. In order to illustrate that 
the civine image is spiritual and intellectual rather than physical, 
the Fathers repeatedly cited man’s domination over and his nam- 
ing of the animals. Philo said that God led the animals to Adam 
to name and dominate in order to show that “He gave mind to 
man in accordance with which he became wise and could reason 
like a leader and a ruler. By this, Philo stated, man could see 
the good origin of his spirit and could recognize his free will. 

Virtually all the writers on Genesis in the late fourth century 
share this interpretation. Chrysostom said that the image of God 
is to be found in man's power and authority over the other crea- 
tures, in his ability to reason, and in his wisdom which he showed 
when he named the animals.” In his influential homilies on Gen- 
esis, Saint Gregory of Nyssa explained that man was made in 
God’s image in view of his function as lord of all creation; as a 
ruler. man was invested with power, was dependent on no one, 
and had the authority to command obedience.” This approach 
is also prevalent in the West. In his Hexaemeron, the sermons on 
creation probably delivered during Holy Week of 387, Ambrose 
stated that “Our soul is made to the image of God ... with the 
power of reasoning ... this is the means by which men lord it 
over living things, beasts, and birds." 

The Fathers believed that there was a specific purpose for which 
man was created in God's image, with reason and free will: so 
that he could recognize and worship God and live a virtuous life.” 
For instance, Gregory of Nyssa stated that man was created in 
the image of God in view of his two-fold function: to be lord of 
earth.y creation and to know and enjoy God. Gregory argued 
that for man to know the attributes and virtues of God, he must 
possess them himself, and therefore he was endowed with reason, 
wisdom, and virtues. Thus by possessing the image of God, “like 
may know like,” and man may reach and enjoy God by contem- 
platicn proceeding from and based on a virtuous life.” 

The exegetical literature stresses that the divine image attains 


15 Gerhart B. Ladner, “The Concept of the Image in the Greek Fathers 
and the Byzantine Iconoclastic Controversy,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
vu, 1953, 10-11. 


% Ibid , 11ff.: David Cairns, The Image of God in Man, New York, 1953; 
Frank E. Robbins, The Hexaemeral Literature, Chicago, 1912. 

17 Philo (as in n. 14), xxu, 55; Harry Austryn Wolfson, Philo, Cam- 
bridge, 1947, 226-252. 


18 Philo, Supplement I, Questions and Answers on Genesis, trans. Ralph 
Marcus (Loeb Classical Library), Cambridge, Mass., 1953, 12, No. 21. 


19 Sermons choisis (as in n. 15), Sermon xit. 


20 Gregory of Nyssa, On the Making of Man, 1v, trans. William Moore 
and Henry Austin Wilson, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 2nd Ser., v, 
Gregory of Nyssa: Dogmatic Treatises, Grand Rapids, Mich., 1892, 390- 
91. 


2 Ambrose, Hexaemeron, 256, chap. 7, No. 43. 


2 According to Jewish legend, Adam’s wisdom enabled him to recognize 
and name the Creator at the same time he named the animals. The animals 
tried tc worship Adam, but he stopped them, saying that they all must 
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its perfection in man through contemplation, practice of virtue, 
and worship. Origen explained that the divine image in man, con- 
sisting of mental wisdom and virtues, is to be discovered through 
diligence and the imitation of God.*4 Eusebius of Caesarea (d. 339) 
said that man in his original state was made in the image of God, 
and that he was created so that he may praise the Godhead and 
the Kingdom.” Athanasius (ca. 295-373) stressed worship and vir- 
tue; he stated that God made man in his image, endowed with 
reason, so that man “might abide ever in righteousness, living the 
true life which belongs to the saints in Paradise.’ In his treatise, 
De Trinitate, a work contemporary with the Carrand Diptych, 
Augustine stated: “The image of God is placed in the rationality 
of the soul ... it is defined ... as a capacity to understand and 
behold God.” For Augustine, the perfection of the divine image 
in the mind is the gift of wisdom, by which man becomes aware 
of God.” 

In his sermons on Paradise, Ambrose said that man’s ability to 
dominate the animals demonstrated his power of logic with which 
he could discern the nature of all creatures and form judgment 
on them. But since Adam showed weakness at the Fall, states 
Ambrose, he showed that his judgment was weak; according to 
Ambrose, this illustrates that man must be obedient to God's 
commands. 

It is therefore clear from the Hexaemeral literature from both 
the East and the West that the Adam scene on the Carrand ivory 
is not simply a general image of Paradise, but carries a complex 
load of references to the importance, even necessity, of contem- 
plation and virtue for salvation. This meaning of the Naming is 
confirmed and elaborated in the right leaf, and thereby the two 
wings together present a program that is more profound than 
those of the individual scenes separately. 

Paul's miracle of the viper is described in Acts 28:1-6: While 
shipwrecked on Malta, Paul built a fire from a bundle of sticks. 
A viper leaped out of the fire and bit him on the hand, as seen 
in the center of the right leaf. The natives expected Paul to die of 
poison from the bite, but he remained unharmed. Seeing this, the 
Maltese recognized Paul's power and “said, that he was a god.” 
The following verses (Acts 28:7-9) relate Paul's visit to the home 
of Publius, the ruler of the island, whose father was lying sick 
with fever. Through the power of prayer, Paul cured the sick man: 
“which being done, all that had diseases in the island, came and 
were healed” (v. 9). In the Carrand Diptych, Paul's visit to Pub- 
lius’ home is not depicted. Instead, the miraculous cures are rep- 
resented as an immediate consequence of Paul's faith and are in- 


acknowledge and praise the power of the Creator. See Louis Ginzberg, 
Legends of the Jews, 1, Philadelphia, 1909, 61ff. 

23 Gregory of Nyssa, On Infants’ Early Deaths, 375-77; The Great Cat- 
echism, v, 478-79, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, v (as in n. 21); J. S. 
Muckle, “The Doctrine of St. Gregory of Nyssa on Man as the Image of 
God,” Mediaeval Studies, vit, 1945, 55-84. 

2 Origen, De Principiis, Bk. 1v, chap. 1, No. 37, trans. Rev. Frederick 
Crombie, The Ante-Nicene Fathers. 1v, Fathers of the Third Century, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 1956, 381. 


2 Eusebius, On the Theophany, trans. E. Lee, Cambridge, Mass., 1843, 
1, 37, 40; F Edward Cranz, “Kingdom and Polity in Eusebius of Caesarea,” 
Harvard Theological Review, xiv, 1952, 52. 

2 Athanasius, On the Incarnation, chap. 3, 3, trans. Rev, Archibald Rob- 
ertson, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 2nd Ser., 1v, St. Athanasius: Se- 
lect Works and Letters, Grand Rapids, Mich., 1957, 37. 


27 Augustine: Later Works (The Library of Christian Classics, vin}, trans. 
J. Burnaby, Philadelphia, 1955, 97ff. 


28 Ambrose, Paradise, chap. 11, No. 52, 330. 
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cluded as part of the scene with the viper. 

Kessler interprets the miracle of the viper by referring to Pru- 
dentius’ use of this passage in his defense of Christianity against 
the old pagan aristocracy in Rome (Contra Orationem Symmachi, 
ca. 405).?° Here Prudentius compares the viper that attacked Paul 
to the Roman prefect Symmachus, stating that the Christians re- 
mained unharmed by the prefect's attacks, just as Paul remained 
unharmed by the poison of the viper. Kessler’s argument, how- 
ever, assumes without proof that the ivory was produced in Rome, 
and in any event the Prudentius text offers no explanation for the 
linking of Paul's miracle to Adam's naming of the beasts. 

The unique program of the Carrand Diptych finds its best ex- 
planation in two of the most influential works of Early Christian 
exegesis: Ambrose’s Hexaemeron of 387, and its model, Basil's 
Hexaemeron written seventeen years earlier. More than a biblical 
commentary, the Hexaemeral literature aims at building a com- 
prehensive Christian world view around the account of Creation. 
In his homily on the sixth day of Creation — the day on which 
man was made and the animals named — Ambrose says that these 
words were meant for the faithful: “You shall tread upon the asp 
and the viper; you shall trample the lion and the dragon” (Ps. 
90:13). Ambrose continues by presenting the example of Paul, 
who was bitten by a viper but remained unharmed, and interprets 
this miracle in the following way: 


Because he [Paul] shook off the viper and suffered no harm, 
the onlookers regarded him with more veneration, Addressing 
all men, the Lord says: “He who believes and is baptised shall 
be saved, but he who does not believe shall be condemned.” 
And He said these signs shall attend those who believe: they 
shall fondle serpents yet cannot suffer harm from these nor 
from the drinking of any deadly thing (Mark 16-18). A man’s 
lack of faith is more to be feared than poisonous snakes.” 


Basil's sermon on the day of the Naming of the Animals also 
cites Paul’s miracle as a sign of the power of faith. Basil states: 


Wild animals are a proof of our faith. Have you trusted in the 
Lord? “Thou shalt walk upon the asp and the basilisk; and thou 
shalt trample under foot the lion and the dragon” (Ps. 90:13). 
You have the power through faith to walk upon serpents and 
scorpions, Or, do you not observe that the viper which fastened 
onto Paul when he was gathering sticks inflicted no harm be- 
cause the holy man was found to be full of faith? Yet as you 
are incredulous, fear not the wild beast more than your own 
lack of faith, through which you have made yourself an easy 
prey to every form of corruption.” 


The emphasis placed by Ambrose and Basil on the power of 
faith in Paul's miracle is seconded by the subsidiary scenes on the 
right wing of the diptych. Both the spreading of faith through 
Paul's preaching and his healing of the sick elaborate on the pow- 
ers of him “who was full of faith.” 

Although to the modern mind the scenes of Adam and Paul on 
the Carrand Diptych seem disparate, the writings of Ambrose and 
Basil provide an intellectual framework that unites them: as Adam 


2? Kessler 1979a, No. 454 and 1979b, 113ff. 


30H. J. Thomson, Prudentius (Loeb Classica! Library), 1, Cambridge, 
Mass, 1962, 345-49. 


3! Ambrose, Hexaemeron, chap. 6, No. 38, 251. 


32 Saint Basil: Exegetic Homilies, trans. Sister Agnes Clare Way, Fathers 
of the Church, xivi, Washington, D.C., 1963, Homily 9, No. 6, 146. 


dominated the animals by naming them, so man can conquer the 

wild beasts through faith. As in these exegetical texts, the Carrand 

ivory presents a parallel between Adam's dominion over the an- 

imals through reason and Paul's dominion over the serpent 

through faith. The Diptych stresses the importance of faith for 

man to achieve salvation, and to perfect once again the divine 
image which he possessed in Paradise but tarnished at the Fall. 

[Institute of Fine Arts, New York University 
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The Handclasp in the Arnolfini Wedding: A 
Manuscript Precedent 


Lucy Freeman Sandler 


The identity of the couple in Jan Van Eyck’s painting of 1434, 
traditionally called the Arnolfini Wedding (Fig. 1), has been 
questioned several times, most recently by Peter Schabacker.' 
Schabacker concluded that the figures represented could not be 
Giovanni Arnolfini and Jeanne Cenami. His argument was 
centered on the handclasp which joins the couple in matrimony. 
As Erwin Panofsky had noted in his first study of the painting in 
1934, the man’s left hand grasps the right hand of the woman, 
whereas the traditional marriage handclasp is the iunctio 
dextrarum, or joining of the right hands of the two parties.’ 
Schabacker explained the unorthodox gesture of the couple as the 
pictorial evidence of a morganatic marriage, that is, a marriage 
between individuals of unequal social status in which the bride, 
and usually any offspring, acquired no rights of inheritance by 
reason of the union.* Such a marriage was called in the vernacular 
a “left-handed” marriage.‘ Since Giovanni Arnolfini and Jeanne 
Cenami were social equals and since there is no documentary 
evidence to indicate that theirs was in fact a morganatic marriage, 
Schabacker concluded that they are not the couple represented in 
the portrait. 

Schabacker respected Panofsky’s now-classic interpretation of 
the painting as the pictorial testimony of the holy Sacrament of 


I am indebted to my colleague, Professor Carol H. Krinsky, for guiding 
me through the recent literature on the Arnolfini Wedding. 


! P, Schabacker, “De Matrimonio ad Morganaticam Contracto: Jan Van 
Eyck’s ‘Arnolfini Portrait Reconsidered,” Art Quarterly, xxxv, 1972, 375- 
98. Schabacker's interpretation has been accepted by E. Dhanens, Hubert 
et Jan Van Eyck, Antwerp, 1980, 197-99. 


Matrimony:* he only overlaid the spiritual with a new secular 
layer, for the concept of morganatic marriage belongs to the sphere 
of civil, not church law. Yet I believe that the peculiar handclasp 
in the painting has a meaning in canon law which may lead to a 
re-evaluation of Schabacker’s conclusion. The significance of the 
gesture is demonstrated by an illustration in a fourteenth-century 
English encyclopedia known as the Omne bonum, a massive 
compiletion that contains lengthy extracts from the chief collectors 
and commentators on canon law.’ The illustration of the article 
titled “clandestinum matrimonium” shows a friar between a man 
and a woman; between his own hands he draws together the right 
hand of the man and the left hand of the woman (Fig. 2). The 
irregularity of the wedding is suggested by the half-hidden figure 
of the bride, the ordinary, not sacerdotal garment of the cleric, 
and the gesture of admonishment of the cleric on the right, perhaps 
intended as a canonist. The accompanying text, referring to 
Gratian's Decretum, the Decretals of Gregory IX, and their glosses, 
and the Summa of Henricus de Bartholomaeis de Segusio, as well 
as other legal treatises,* states the Church's position that 


2 E. Panofsky, “Jan Van Eyck’s Arnolfini Portrait,” Burlington Magazine, 
Lxiv, 1934, 117-27, in which he explained the clasping of left and right 
hands as a compositional device to preserve the symmetry of the group 
(p. 125. . In Early Netherlandish Painting, Cambridge, Mass., 1953, 1, 202, 
n. 3 ard 203, n. 3, Panofsky, citing H. Rosenau’s article “Some English 
Influences on Jan Van Eyck with Special Reference to the Arnolfini Por- 
trait.” Apollo, xxxvi, 1942, 125-28, termed the handclasp “an anomaly 
often found in English art with which Jan Van Eyck was demonstrably 
familiar.” He accepted Rosenau's observation that English double tomb 
slabs or brasses show parallel handholding gestures as sufficient proof of 
Van Erck's familiarity with English art. Rosenau cited specifically only 
the brass of Edward Cerne {d. 1393) and his wife in Draycot Cerne, Wilts. 
as a source for the Arnolfini “handfasting” but this work shows, in fact, 
a completely orthodox clasping of right hands. Indeed, no tomb slab could 
be expected to provide a complete parallel to the Van Eyck painting be- 
cause tombs represent the married state, not the sacramental act. Rosenau 
further suggested that the unorthodox handclasp in the Arnolfini painting 
made it possible for the bridegroom to raise his right — correct — hand 
while making his vow of marriage (p. 126). Among the canon law illus- 
tratiors cited hereafter, however (nn. 3, 14), are numerous examples of 
vowing with the left hand while clasping the hand of the bride with the 
right. 


3 In a paper read at the College Art Association Annual Meeting in 1980, 
not published in extenso, Brian D’Argaville proposed that rather than 
recorcing a morganatic marriage the painting shows “the tormal induc- 
tion cf the wife into her husband's home” after the exchange of vows 
— the deductio in domum (see “The Renaissance Interpretation of Van 
Eyck’s ‘Arnolfini Marriage, ” 68th Annual Meeting, College Art Asso- 
ciation of America, New Orleans, 1980, Abstracts of Papers Delivered in 
Art History Sessions, 46), With access available only to the brief abstract 
of D’Argaville’s paper, it is not possible to judge the merit of his inter- 
pretation, Nevertheless, it seems that in marriage rites conducted by the 
Chureh, the formal ceremonies after the exchange of vows and the nuptial 
mass included a priestly blessing of bread and wine, which were shared 
by the couple either at the door of the home or within the bridal chamber, 
a blessing of the bridal chamber itself, and of the couple within it (see J.- 
B. Molin and P. Mutembe, Le rituel du mariage en France du XIle au XVIe 
siècle. Paris, 1974, 239ff.}. No manuscript or printed ritual discussed by 
Molin and Mutembe mentions the solemn gesture of oath-taking — as 
seen in the painting — as part of the ceremony, and of course in the 
painting neither the priest nor bread and wine appear. The raising of the 
hand. the fides levata, is occasionally mentioned in rituals as concurrent 
with the iunctio dextrarum, as for example in the printed rituals of Cam- 
brai, Thérouanne, Amiens, and Arras (ibid., 100) and is represented in 
illustrations of marriage ceremonies in numerous canon law manuscripts 
(see A. Melnikas, The Corpus of Miniatures in the Manuscripts of De- 
cretum Gratiani, Rome, 1975, 111, 926, fig. 26, 1127, fig. 26, among others). 
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clandestine marriage, though not automatically invalid, is clearly 
illicit. The text lists six characteristics, any single one of which 
makes a marriage clandestine in the eyes of the Church: (1) to 
marry without witnesses, (2) to marry without benedictions by a 
priest, (3) to marry without episcopal permission a woman other 
than the one to whom one was betrothed, (4) to marry a minor 
incapable of consent, without permission of her guardian, (5) to 
be married privately before a chaplain or judge rather than 
publicly at the door of the church, and (6) to be married without 
publication of banns or determination of possible impediments. 

The chief visual feature of the Omne bonum illustration — the 
joining of right and left hands — is not mentioned in the text; in 
fact, it is not known whether clandestine marriages were actually 
solemnized by such a gesture, in reverse of that traditionally sig- 
nifying the marriage.? More probably, even in a private, clan- 
destine marriage the right hands were linked, in conformity with 
ancient marital custom.!° Indeed, much of what the Church de- 
manded to legitimize a marriage from the twelfth century onward 
— particularly the conduct of the ceremony at the door of the 


4 Schabacker (as in n. 1), 376. According to Schabacker, the concept of 
morganatic marriage originated in Salic (i.e., Frankish and Germanic) 
law; see, for example, H. Lincken, De matrimonio lege salica contracto, 
Germanice von der Vermahlung zur lincken Hand, Altdorf, 1676, and O. 
Klein, Beiträge zur Lehre von der morganatische Ehe, Erlangen, 1897. 


5 Schabacker (as in n. 1), 379-81. 


ê Ibid., 376, Panofsky, 1934 (as in n. 2}, 117-27, and Panofsky, 1953 (as 
in n. 2}, 1, 201-03. 


? London, Brit. Lib. ms Royal 6 E VI, 6 E VII. See G. Warner and J. Gilson, 
Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Old Royal and King's Collec- 
tions, London, 1921, 1, 157-59. The two-volume folio-size manuscript (re- 
spectively 562 fols. and 532 fols.) is the compilation of one James, who 
refused to declare his surname. An unicum, it was probably written and 
ilustrated during the third quarter of the 14th century, It contains hundreds 
of entries on canon law subjects, as well as a multitude of others on topics 
in theology, natural science, human history, and morality. along with 
hundreds of illustrations in the form of lavishly gilded historiated initials. 
I am preparing a longer study of this encyclopedia, its illustrations, and 
its compiler. 


€ See Corpus iuris canonici, ed. E. Friedberg, Leipzig, 1879-1881; Henricus 
de Segusio (Hostiensis), Summa aurea, Venice, 1574, 1586. 


° Klein (as in n. 4), 11, commented that, although “left-handed marriage” 
— aterm that appeared in German first in the 15th century (and in English 
only in the 17th, see Oxford English Dictionary, s.v. Left-handed”) — 
was originally thought by scholars to refer only to an actual marital hand- 
clasp of left with right hands, it arose in fact more from the idea of left 
as inferior and right as superior, or correct, so that the term could be a 
figure of speech referring to a marriage of socially unequal individuals 
rather than a literal description of a wedding custom. Although it appears 
that in modern times morganatic marriages may actually have been con- 
cluded by clasping of left and right hands (see Oxford English Dictionary, 
s.v. “Morganatic,” “Morganic,” where Disraeli is quoted as writing in 
1827, “His Royal Highness espoused the lady with his left hand ... which 
we ... call a morganatic marriage’), Klein's comment raises some doubt 
as to whether such handclasps already occurred in the time of Jan Van 
Eyck. 

10 The clasping of right hands represented the giving of the parties to each 
other; the gesture is already described in the Old Testament account of 
the marriage of Tobias and Sara, “And taking the right hand of his daugh- 
ter, he [Sara's father] gave it into the right hand of Tobias” (Tob. 7:15). 
The iunctio dextrarum was a Greco-Roman custom as well (see Panofsky, 
1934, as in n. 2, pl. IIA, and most recently Molin and Mutembe, as in n. 
3, 88-102). There is overwhelming evidence that during the Middle Ages 
it was the right hands that were always joined in the “donation mutuelle." 
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1 Van Eyck, Arnolfini Wedding. London, National Gallery 
(photo: National Gallery) 


church and the active role of the priest — would have been ex- 
ceptional at an earlier time, when weddings were customarily pri- 
vate, family affairs.” In fact, private, clandestine marriage may 
well have been the norm throughout the Middle Ages, as recent 
studies have shown.” Consequently, the gesture in the Omne 
bonum illustration should probably be interpreted as a symbol 
of clandestinity rather than the accurate depiction of a particular 
moment in a clandestine ceremony, just as the woman’s half-hid- 
den pose should be understood as a symbol of privacy or secrecy, 
rather than the literal act of hiding. 

The importance of the handclasp as a symbol can be judged by 
comparison with the illustration of coniugium — canonical mar- 


For recent studies on the disparity between Church prescription and 
Jay practice, see M. Sheehan, O.S.B., “The Formation and Stability of 
Marriage in Fourteenth-Century England: Evidence of An Ely Register,” 
Medieval Studies, xxxii, 1971, 228-63; R. H. Helmholz, Marriage Liti- 
gation in Medieval England, London, 1974, esp. 26-31; G. Duby, Medi- 
eval Marriage: Two Models from Twelfth Century France, Baltimore and 
London, 1978, 4; and idem, The Knight, the Lady and the Priest: The 
Making of Modern Marriage in Medieval France, New York, 1983. 


1? Helmholz (as in n, 11), 31. 


5 For a large number of reproductions of illustrations of marriage cere- 
monies, see Melnikas (as in n. 3), Causae xxvut-xxxvi. Causae xxxiii and 
XXXVI Concern marriages conducted publicly which are nevertheless con- 
sidered invalid or irregular, and in those examples of these causae illus- 
trated with marriage ceremonies, the handholding gestures differ from the 
normal iunctio dextrarum, the man either holding the left hand of the 


2 Clandestine 
Marriage, Lon- 
don, Brit. Lib. ms 
Roy. 6 E vı, fol. 
286v (photo: Brit- 
ish Library) 


3 Canonical Mar- 
riage, London, 
Brit. Lib. ms Roy. 
6 E v, fol. 375 
(photo: British 
Library: 





riage — in the same encyclopedia (Fig. 3), Here the man and 
woman, each fully visible, flank a priest, clothed in proper sac- 
erdotal vestments, who joins their right hands. While no other 
illustrations of clandestine marriage have come to light, the rep- 
resentation of coniugium here is typical of hundreds of surviving 
images of marriage ceremonies in medieval legal texts. In the 
opinion of the Church a marriage was effected by mutual words 
of consent, but visible signs were necessary too — the giving of 
one to the other by clasping of right hands." In art, the words 
could not be heard; only the handclasp could be shown, so it 
became the chief visual evidence of marriage; it follows that any 
alteration in the gesture would be an immediately recognizable 


woman in his right, as in the Omne bonum, or the right hand of the 
woman in his left, as in the Arnolfini Wedding (see Causa xxxn, 10406., 
figs. 17, 18, and Causa xxxvi, 1156f., figs. 19-21). The vast majority of 
Gratian illustrations of marriage rites show the clasping of right hands, 
usually held in those of a priest in stole and/or chasuble or cope. In ad- 
dition to Gratian’s Decretum, the fourth book of the Decretals of Gregory 
IX — on marriage — is often illustrated with a single miniature or initial 
showing an orthodox marriage ceremony, right hands of the participants 
joined, conducted in the presence of a priest, left hands of one or both 
parties to the contract raised, and witnesses in attendance. Professor Mel- 
nikas is preparing a corpus of Decretals illustrations for publication. So 
far I have encountered no specific illustrations of texts on clandestinum 
matrimonium in any canon law volume. 


4 Sheehan (as in n. 11), 247. 





4 Replica of Eyckian panel in Van Haecht, Gallery of Cornelis 
Van der Geest, Antwerp, Rubenshuis (from Friedlander, Early 
Netherlandish Painting, 1, pl. 62b) 


indication of a non-canonical form of marriage. 

As in the Omne bonum, then, in the Arnolfini Wedding the 
clasping of left and right hands appears to characterize the mar- 
riage as private, or clandestine. Doubtless, morganatic mar- 
riages in a civil sense could also take place in private — but the 
components of the Arnolfini Wedding do not require that the cer- 
emony depicted there must be morganatic. Consequently, the cau- 
tious title given by Martin Davies — The Marriage of Giovanni (?) 
Arnolfini and Giovanna Cenami (?) — still remains the most 


18 The non-canonical marriage symbolized by such a handclasp might be 
purely civil, as in “left-handed” morganatic marriage (see above, n. 9), 
or completely invalid, as in illustrations of the bigamous second marriage 
discussed in the Decretum, Causa xxxiii (see above, n. 13), or valid only 
after a period of penance, as in illustrations of Decretum, Causa xxxvi, 
which discusses the validity of a rapist’s marriage to his victim (see above, 
n. 13) — or valid but illicit in the eyes of the Church, as in the clandestine 
marriage of the Omne bonum. 


16 In Early Netherlandish Painting, Panofsky (as in n. 2, 202f.) had re- 
ferred to the clandestine character of the wedding, apparently without 
realizing the possible significance of the handclasp as its symbol. Sheehan 
(asin m. 11, 247, n. 12) suggested that the joining of hands in the Arnolfini 
Wedding might signify the sealing of a clandestine contract, without 
knowing of the Omne bonum illustration which confirms his hypothesis. 
In a discussion of clandestine marriage, H. A. Kelly (Love and Marriage 
in the Age of Chaucer, Ithaca, 1975, 174 and n. 40) termed the Arnolfini 
Wedding the representation of a private marital contract preceding a pub- 
lic wedding at the door of the church and dismissed Panofsky’s idea that 
the iunctio dextrarum (or any form of handclasp) is the essential physical 
symbel of the verbal exchange of consent. 

17 M. Davies, Les primitifs flamands, The National Gallery of London, 
Antwerp, 1954, 11, No, 47, 117-28. 


18 On this lost Van Eyck, see J. Held, “Artis pictoriae amator: An Antwerp 
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reasonable as an identification of the couple in the painting.” 
What is unresolved is whether the “handclasp of clandestinity” 
refers merely to some as-yet-unknown biographical detail in the 
lives of the Arnolfini couple. The central importance of the hand- 
clasp amidst the motifs in the work referring to the privacy of 
the marriage — the bedroom, the absence of a priest, the witnesses 
seen only in reflection or through written testimony — raises the 
suspicion that such a concentration on the clandestine has a sig- 
nificance — symbolic and allegorical perhaps, rather than his- 
torical or biographical — beyond that already uncovered by the 
research of Panofsky and others. In this brief note it can only be 
suggested that some clarification might be forthcoming from a 
more searching investigation of the thematic relationship between 
the Arnolfini Wedding and the lost Eyckian panel showing a nude 
bather and a female companion, of which there is a small replica 
in the seventeenth-century painting (Fig. 4) of the Gallery of Cor- 
nelis Van der Geest by Willem Van Haecht (Antwerp, Rubens- 
huis.)'® The panel showed the two women in poses corresponding 
to those of Arnolfini and his bride, and the bedroom setting nearly 
duplicated that of the painting in the National Gallery. Julius Held 
suggested that the lost work depicted a ritual premarital bath of 
the bride — a prelude to the marriage shown in the Arnolfini 
Wedding." On the historical or biographical level this is plausible, 
just as the Arnolfini Wedding is the picture of the marriage of 
two historical individuals, whoever they may have been. But the 
Arnolfini Wedding is also a symbolic representation of the Sac- 
rament of Marriage, shown in a private setting to allude to the 
special aspect of marriage as the one Sacrament the recipients 
could confer upon themselves, in solitude, as Panofsky re- 
marked. Could the lost bather have had a symbolic meaning 
also? Perhaps the modest, virginal girl with long, unbound hair. 
standing in a Venus pudica pose and bathing in the privacy of a 
bedroom, was intended to symbolize the Christian Virtue of 
Chastity, personified, as Rosemond Tuve wrote, as the “pure soul 
faithful in allegiance to God, to the good, to the right lover, to 
creatures loved through the creator. ”™ If so, the pair of paintings 
would have belonged to the large family of medieval pictoria! and 
literary images in which the Virtues and the Sacraments were cor- 
related, the meaning of one enhancing the meaning of the other.” 
New York University 
New York, NY 10003 


Art Patron and His Collection,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 6th ser., L, 1957, 
53-84. 

1° Held (as in n. 18), 74-83. Held’s interpretation has been supported in 
the recent literature by Dhanens (as inn. 1, 207) and J. Purtle, The Marian 
Paintings of Jan Van Eyck, Princeton, 1982, 114-16. 


2 Panofsky, 1953 (as in n. 2), 202. 


2 R, Tuve, Allegorical Imagery, Some Books and Their Posterity, Prince- 
ton, 1966, 119. Contra the proposal that the bather is a symbol of Chas- 
tity, see J. Briels, “Amator pictorae artis: De Antwerpse Kunstversamelaar 
Pieter Stevens (1590-1668) en zijn Constkamer,” Jahrboek van het Kon- 
inkliik Museum voor Schone Kunsten Antwerpen, 1980, 171-80, who in- 
terprets the lost Van Eyck as a Vanitas, adducing in support a Memling 
panel in Strasbourg. In my opinion, the Memling Vanitas difters in every 
significant detail from the Eyckian work. 

22 Correlations of the Virtues and the Sacraments were a commonplace 
of medieval art and thought (see F. G. Godwin, “An Illustration to the 
De Sacramentis of St. Thomas Aquinas,” Speculum, xxvi, 1951, 609-14, 
and R. Tuve, “Notes on the Virtues and Vices, Part 11,” Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxvii, 1964, 65-72). The spiritual Vir- 
tue of Chastity was, along with modesty and continence, a subdivision 
of the cardinal Virtue of Temperance, which in the standard systems of 
correlation is juxtaposed with the Sacrament of Matrimony. 
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Botticelli’s Life of Saint Zenobius 
Ellen Callmann 


1 Sandro 
Botticelli, The 
Early Life and 
First Miracle of 
Saint Zenobius. 
London, National 
Gallery 


2 Sandro 
Botticelli, Three 
Miracles of Saint 
Zenobius. 
London, National 
Gallery 


Narrative cycles of lives of saints are so commonplace in Early 
Renaissance art that Botticelli’s series with the miracles of Saint 
Zenobius has not prompted the curiosity and speculation engen- 
dered by the complex symbolism of his other works. Yet in their 
own way they are as mysterious. The size and shape of the four 
panels? preclude their having been part of an altarpiece or a pre- 
della or having been made for private devotion (Figs. 1-4), Al- 
though they have the proportions associated with panels set into 
the walls of private palaces, those spalliera panels generally dis- 
play secular themes. Thus the original purpose and placement of 
the panels are uncertain and require investigation. 

Saint Zenobius was a bishop of Florence during the late 4th and 
early Sth century. Mainly of local significance, he regularly ap- 
pears among the saints attending the Madonna in altarpieces des- 


Research for this paper was made possible by a grant from Muhlenberg 
College, summer, 1982. 


! London, National Gallery, No. 3918: 66.5 x 149cm; No. 3919: 65 x 


139.5em; New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 67.3 x 150.5cm: 
Dresden, Gemäldegalerie, 66 x 182cm. 





tined for Florentine churches. Before Botticelli, however, the spe- 
cific events of his life had inspired little artistic endeavor.’ 

Perhaps as part of the growing civic pride and interest in the 
city’s early history, Saint Zenobius enjoyed a mild revival in the 
15th century. In 1439 his remains were translated to the central 
chapel of the choir of the Duomo, one of the most prestigious 
altars in the city, and until 1588 the chapel was dedicated to him.* 
Andrea Arditi's silver reliquary of 1331 was displayed on the cen- 
tral altar, and underneath it was Ghiberti’s bronze shrine (1432- 
1443). On the front of the shrine were depicted several miracles 
performed by the saint. Not many years later, in the predella of 
his Saint Lucy Altarpiece, Domenico Veneziano included one of 
these episodes, that of the saint miraculously restoring a dead boy 
to his distraught mother. 


= G. Kattal, Iconography of the Saints in Tuscan Painting. Florence, 1952, 
grapny & 


SV. 


3> W. and E. Paatz, Die Kirchen von Florenz, Frankfurt, 111, 1952, 3784. 





Over the years much attention was lavished on the chapel in 
the Duomo, and Botticelli himself was drawn in, for in 1491 he, 
Domenico and Davide Ghirlandaio, and Monte di Giovanni were 
commissioned to provide mosaics for its vault, a project that 
dragged on for years without ever reaching completion.’ 

Nowhere within the decorative scheme of this chapel is there 
a place for Botticelli’s four panels. As their inclusion would not 
only have been unprecedented on grounds of shape, number, and 
medum, but also because they duplicated particular events al- 
ready depicted by Ghiberti, they must have been destined for 
another place. 

Although Botticelli depicted some of the same miracles as Ghi- 
berti, he did not turn to the shrine for inspiration but chose to 
invent his own independent compositions. It is in these that we 
find the elusive internal clue to the series’ destination. His pictures 
faithfully follow the story of the saint as recounted by Fra Clem- 
ente Mazza in the Life he wrote for Filippo di Zanobi de’ Giro- 
lami 5 The Girolami cherished a unique bond with Saint Zen- 
obius, for they claimed descent from his father, the noble Lucianus; 
the influence of this claim on their lives can still be traced in var- 
ious documents recording their devotion to the saint and their 
enormous pride in their genealogy. No commission of the panels 
has turned up among them so far, but the possibility is not to be 
excluded. 


4G. Poggi, 5. Maria del Fiore, Florence, 1924, cii, ciii, 193ff. 
5 Ligktbown, u, 106. 


6 Florence, Archivio di Stato, catasto of 1480, S. Croce, Gonfalone Carro, 
487. 
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3 Sandro 
Botticelli, Three 
Miracles of Saint 
Zenobius. New 
York, The 
Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 


4 Sandro 
Botticelli, The 
Ninth Miracle 
and the Death of 
Saint Zenobius, 
Dresden, 
Gemäldegalerie 
(photo: Alinari) 


The family was an old and noble one and had a tower, part or 
all of which they must have rented out, for in his tax returns of 
1480 Francesco di Zanobi di Benedetto, Filippo’s brother, records 
that the income from this tower was used to maintain the chapel 
of S. Zanobi in the family’s parish church of S. Stefano al Ponte 
and also to celebrate the saint's feast day.* 

Passerini” reports that the Florentine Republic, recognizing the 
Girolami’s genealogical claims, granted them the privilege of an 
annual procession. It consisted of a large party of them, preceded 
by trumpeters and heralds of the Commune, who brought an of- 
fering of votive candles to the altar where the ashes of the saint 
rested in Sta. Maria del Fiore. The practice is reflected by the 
lavishly dressed trumpeters and heralds who head Roman trium- 
phal processions on 15th-century cassoni (Fig. 5).* The privilege 
was an ancient one, and in his will of 1409 Bernardo di Filippo 
de’ Girolami left funds to insure its continuation, The Medici 
Grand Dukes and after them the Austrians, who still ruled in Pas- 
serini’s day, honored this privilege, and when the Girolami line 
died out, the practice was carried on by the Covoni family who 
were their heirs. 

Piety found an ally in worldly ambition. The Girolami arms 
were argent, a saltire sable, a miter or in chief, and this miter was 
to remind everyone of their collateral descent from the saintly 
bishop. 


7 Passerini, table 1. 


8 For example, London, Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey Merton 
(Callmann, fig. 211). 
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Francesco (1441-1515), who was the older of the two brothers 
and thus the head of the family, personally owned an important 
relic, the episcopal ring of Saint Zenobius. We have no infor- 
mation about its appearance and are inevitably skeptical about 
its age and authenticity. No such doubt existed at the time, and 
family pride and piety made it a treasured possession whose ines- 
timable value was recognized by all their contemporaries. In a 
letter of May 22, 1483, Alessandro da Filicaia wrote from Florence 
to his son who was in Nantes,’ “... but I want to tell you some- 
thing else that will please you, that the son of Francesco Girolami 
is close to the person of the King of France and is thought much 
of by him, having brought him the ring of Saint Zenobius for 
which the King had sent, asking for it from Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
and Francesco Girolami told me that the King saw it with much 
pleasure.” Alessandro then advised his son to write the younger 
Girolami and keep up the friendship. 

Though Francesco de’ Girolami used the ring in the service of 
Medici policies and his own career, he did not relinquish it to the 
King. According to his will of 1510, he left it to his son Jacopo, 
who had become a canon in 1506, became protonotary in 1539, 
and had a long and distinguished career at the papal court.'° 

The Girolami’s constant reiteration of their descent makes them 
a very likely patron for the panels, in spite of the fact that Mazza's 
book was of sufficient general interest to have appeared in print 
first in 1487 and again in 1497, and was available to a wide 
audience. 

The second altar on the left in their parish church of S. Stefano 
al Ponte was dedicated to Saint Zenobius in 1451," but the church 
has undergone extensive renovation, and nothing remains of any 
15th-century chapels. There is now an imposingly high but very 
shallow 17th-century altar that displays the Girolami arms and 
bears witness to their continued patronage, one eventually also 
inherited by the Covoni. In any case, a late 15th-century chapel 
in this small edifice would have had even more problems in ac- 
commodating four long, low panels like Botticelli’s than the one 
in the Duomo. 

In contrast, the domestic sphere provides the ideal setting for 
panels in this format. Like another series of four on which Bot- 
ticelli had illustrated Boccaccio’s story of Nastagio degli Onesti,” 
they would then have been placed high up in the paneling of the 
room’s wall. The chief difficulty in accepting this usage for the 
Saint Zenobius set is that no paintings so installed are known that 
depict such devout religious subject matter as scenes from the life 


° | wish to thank F. W, Kent for bringing this letter to my attention. ASF, 
Conv. Sopp. 78, Vol. 319, fol. 143: ”... Ma io ti volgio dire un’altra cosa 
ti picera, che il figlo di Francesco Girolami si truova apresso alla persona 
del Re di Francia e vuogli gran bene perche luii gh a portato l'anello di 
Sancto Zanobi, i] quale il Re mando a chiedere qui a Lorenzo de’ Medici 
e dicemi Francesco Girolami che il Re lo vede cosi volentieri, e dalli buoan 
provisione; per tanto ti conforto a scriverli e mantenerti l'amicizia sua.” 


10 Passerini, table iv (p. 47). 

U Paatz, Die Kirchen von Florenz, Frankfurt, v, 1953, 220. 

i? Ibid. 

B Lightbown, n, 47-51. 

# For example the pair by Pesellino in the Lloyd Collection, on loan to 
the National Gallery, London (Schubring, Nos. 264, 265, pl. ix) and two 
other Florentine pairs from about 1450-1470: Florence, Museo Horne 
(Schubring, Nos. 189, 190, pl. xi); and those formerly in the Spiridon 
and Cook Collections respectively (Schubring, Nos. 115, pl. xx1 and No. 
335). 


'S Examples of Judith begin early, e.g., Jacopo Roselli dei Franchi (sold, 
London, Christie's, Nov. 29, 1968, lot 120), continue during the third 





5 Workshop of Apollonio di Giovanni, Triumph of Julius 
Caesar (detail). London, private collection (photo: Todd White) 


of Christ, the Virgin, or any saints. The separation of religious 
and secular subjects has, however, never been a rigid one, though 
the religious episodes chosen for secular settings are usually from 
the Old Testament. This may in part have been to avoid a too- 
familiar mixing of the deeply religious and the quotidian, but also 
because the Old Testament's narrative wealth was more adaptable 
and the tradition of using it to prefigure the events of the New 
was easily transferred to civic and familial purposes. 

At an early date David had become a prominent symbol of 
civic virtue in Florence, and by the middle of the century had 
found a place on cassoni where his role was a model for the young 
bridegroom about to take his rightful place among responsible 
citizens and as head of his own immediate family." Judith and 
Esther epitomized the triumph of civic virtue within the female 
sphere, women who had put their people’s needs above their own 
and who had taken forceful action.” In contrast, the apocryphal 
legend of the meeting of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba 
was a reminder that the wife must ultimately accept her husband's 
greater wisdom." In the late 15th century these themes were com- 
bined with that of justice and the wise judge. Hence there was a 
resurgence of popularity of the story of Susannah, with emphasis 
now on Daniel, the wise judge,” and around 1480 the story of 


quarter of the century (e.g., Duke of Abercorn Collection, Barons Court, 
Ulster), and in the circle of Sellaio (Dayton, Ohio, The Dayton Art In- 
stitute), There are also a number of small panels by Botticelli and his 
workshop (Lightbown, 21f., 97f.), but it is not clear how they were meant 
to be used. 

Esther is best represented by panels from several chests by Sellaio and 
his shop (Budapest, Museum of Fine Arts [Schubring, No. 360, pl. ixxx]; 
Chantilly, Musée Conde {Schubring, No. 316, pl. txxvu]; Florence, Mu- 
seo Horne; Ottawa, National Gallery of Canada [Schubring, Nos. 317, 
318, pl. xxvi]; Paris, Musée du Louvre [Schubring, No. 361, pl. ixxx]; 
formerly Paris, Comtesse de Vogtié, and formerly Florence, Torrigiani 
[possibly Schubring, No. 319], and by a tondo, sold, London, Sotheby's, 
April 19, 1967, and again London, Christie’s, June 26, 1970, lot 98). 

‘© For example, those from the shop of Apollonio di Giovanni, e.g., Bos- 
ton, Museum of Fine Arts (Callmann, fig. 146); New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Art Gallery (Calimann, fig. 156, and Schubring, No. 195, pl. xunu), 
and others from the third quarter of the 15th century, e.g., London, Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum (Schubring, No. 193, pl. x11). 

1? E, Callmann, “The Growing Threat to Marital Bliss as Seen in Fifteenth- 
Century Florentine Paintings,” Studies in Iconography. v, 1979, 86. 


Joseph was frequently chosen.” 

The growing concern with genealogy and civic virtues, as well 
as the conviction that the two are intimately related, is docu- 
mented in the second half of the 15th century by the preponder- 
ance o: pictures of the outstanding deeds of Roman heroes, their 
military feats and subsequent triumphs, as well as their devotion 
to just:ce, their personal sacrifices, and their magnanimity.'° 

Great Romans were singled out because, unlike ancient Greek 
and Old Testament heroes, they were thought of as the direct 
ancestors of Renaissance Italians, and believed to combine in one 
person the qualities of an ideal model and a proud link to a glo- 
rious past, one richly deserving to be emulated in the contem- 
porary world. All the better if this hero also illustrated the ideal 
relations between man and woman, as for example in scenes of 
the magnanimity of Scipio” or of Alexander the Great's gener- 
osity to his Persian captives.” 

Instead of harking back to a past shrouded in mist, dynastic 
pride occasionally found expression in works that took for their 
subjec: a recent event that had brought a member of the bride- 
groom's family into prominence through his association with a 
monarch: a Ridolfi who had played a part in Alfonso I's entry 
into Naples, and presumably also in the victory it celebrated,” 
or a Florentine burgher whom Frederick III had knighted during 
his brief sojourn in the city.” 

These narratives were first introduced on wedding chests be- 
cause they belong to that broad class of subjects which, either 
directly or through their extended allegory, were deemed appro- 
priate to the celebration of a marriage and the continuation of an 
illustrious line. They were seen by all on the day the chests were 
carried to the bride’s new home as part of the wedding procession, 
and they remained in the nuptial chamber as a constant reminder. 

When painted cassoni went out of fashion during the last quarter 
of the 15th century and were replaced by pictures set into the 
paneling of the wall, the subjects usually remained the same. Thus 
the story of Acteon” and that of Susannah appeared on early 
cassoni and were still popular as wall panels much later on. In 
these instances, it may be concluded that the pictures were or- 
dered when a nuptial chamber was being prepared to receive the 
new bride. This would also be the case for more innovative works 
such as Botticellis Mars and Venus, because that painting is his 
adaptation of a long tradition, the reclining figures inside the lids 
of chests. 

The preparation of the bridal chamber had its place among the 
many ceremonies and financial arrangements that constituted the 
long-drawn-out process of getting married.” It was frequently a 
costly undertaking, intended to counterbalance, at least partially, 


18 For example, Bartolommeo di Giovanni, Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Mu- 
seum (Schubring, Nos. 395, 396, pl. xc); Biagio di Antonio, Malibu, 
The J. Paul Getty Museum, and New York, The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art (Schubring, No. 354, pl. Lxxix). 


19 Callmann, 40f. 


20 For example, those from the shop of Apollonio di Giovanni, Chicago, 
The Art Institute; London, Victoria and Albert Museum; Leeds, Hare- 
wood House; formerly Richmond, Cook Collection (Callmann, figs. 198- 
201}, and the slightly later one in the Courtauld Galleries, London 
(Schubring, No. 142, pl. xxix). 


21 For example, the one formerly in the Artaud de Montor Collection, 
Paris (Schubring, No. 192, pl. xzi} and those from the shop of Apollonio 
di Giovanni: London, British Museum, formerly collection of the Earl of 
Crawford and Balcarres, and formerly Sewickley, Collection George R. 
Hann, sold New York, Christie’s, June 5, 1980, lot P18 (Callmann, figs. 
189, 185, 188). 


22 E, Callmann, “The Triumphal Entry into Naples of Alfonso L,” Apollo. 
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the cost of the dowry, and at times the groom was only able to 
pay for it after he had received an installment of the dowry.* 
Rooms prepared at such expense were not lightly replaced, and 
it is my belief that when a painting illustrates one of the themes 
that can be associated with marriage, the founding of a family, 
and the position the groom is to take in society, it was almost 
certainly made for a nuptial chamber. Sometimes rooms were dec- 
orated for other reasons, for example when a family moved into 
a new palace, and subjects that have no clear bearing on marriage 
and genealogy, such as Piero di Cosimo’s strange forest scenes, 
may have been installed at other times. 

It is a combination of these two themes, the famous distant 
ancestor and the personal connection, that would justify the Gi- 
rolami’s introduction of Saint Zenobius into the nuptial chamber, 
and by pointing to a late antique member of their own family 
they demonstrated a personal and direct link to ancient fame and 
virtù that far surpassed the common allegories and allusions. 

At the end of the century a generation of Girolami came of age 
and married. Filippo di Zanobi’s younger son Alessandro was 
married twice, first in 1506 and again in 1508, a period of Bot- 
ticelli’s old age for which there is no evidence that he was still 
active. Francesco di Zanobi had many children, and two of his 
sons married in the late 1490's, years to which the panels are 
generally dated because of their stark, almost austere manner. 
Raffaello married Alessandra di Francesco de’ Nerli in 1497 and 
Zanobi married Maria di Salvi Borgherini in 1500.7 

It is my contention that the panels were painted for one of these 
marriages, and that the saint's namesake would be the most fitting 
recipient of this honor. It might well have been Botticelli’s spec- 
tacular series that prompted Zanobi's father-in-law to provide his 
son and heir with an equally spectacular and much more lavish 
nuptial chamber a decade and a half later.” 

Botticelli was a natural choice for this commission because of 
his connection with the chapel of Saint Zenobius and because the 
Medici were his most powerful patrons. The chapel enjoyed the 
support of Lorenzo the Magnificent,” and the Girolami no doubt 
followed its development closely. Their political allegiance to the 
Medici had been of long standing and it continued after their exile, 
as attested by the marriage of Maddalena di Francesco in 1503 to 
Galeotto di Lorenzo di Benedetto de’ Medici,* a very distant re- 
lation of the main branch of the family. On the whole one must 
regretfully conclude that artistic judgment and personal taste may 
not have played a decisive part in awarding Botticelli the 
commission. 

Muhlenberg College 
Allentown, PA 18104 


cix, 1979, 24-31. 
23 E, Callmann, forthcoming article. 


24 The earliest chest is from the first quarter of the 15th century, New 
York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art (Schubring, No. 22, pl. mi); one 
of the latest examples is a wall inset from the shop of Jacopo del Sellaio, 
New Haven, Yale University Art Gallery (C. Seymour, Jr., Early Italian 
Paintings in the Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven. 1970, 179-182). 
2 C. Klapisch-Zuber, “Le complexe de Griselda, dot et dons de mariage 
au quattrocento,” Mélanges de l'Ecole Française de Rome, xciv, 1982, 15- 
TA: 

€ Ibid. 

27 Passerini, table rv (p. 32). 

28 A. Braham, “The Bed of Pierfrancesco Borgherini,” Burlington Mag- 
azine, cxxt, 1979, 754-64. 

2° Lightbown, 1, 115. 


3€ Passerini, table v (p. 40). 
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Major and Minor Collections of Antiquities in 
Documents of the Later Sixteenth Century 


Clifford M. Brown 
with the collaboration of Anna Maria 
Lorenzoni 


In memory of Ulrich Middeldorf 


There is no lack of studies on the major collectors and collections 
in Italy during the second half of the sixteenth century. Thus a 
great deal is known about figures of the stature of a Cardinal 
Alessandro Farnese, the Grand Dukes of Tuscany and the Dukes 
of Ferrara. Less attention has been paid to their contemporaries 
who were collectors on a smaller scale and who played a more 
modest role in the political and cultural life of Italy, such as Cesare 
Gonzaga (1536-1575) and Gerolamo Garimberto (1506-1575). The 
former, the son of Ferrante Gonzaga, who was one of Charles 
V's most trusted advisers, was Lord of the small North Italian 
principality of Guastalla, although he maintained a palace in 


Unless otherwise stated all of the documents in this article come from the 
Archivio di Stato di Parma, Raccolta manoscritti, Busta 112, an unpa- 
ginated collection of letters written by Gerolamo Garimberto. Separate 
footnotes are not provided for those letters from this file which are tran- 
scribed in the text. Modern punctuation has been added, as have accent 
marks when required. Otherwise the orthography of the texts has not 
been modified, and recognizable variations on modern spelling (“bizarra” 
for “bizzara,” “mei” rather than “miei,” or “forsi” instead of “forse”), are 
not qualified either by the addition in brackets of the missing letters or 
by using “sic.” Anna Maria Lorenzoni’s name appears as collaborator in 
recognition of her accustomed role in checking the accuracy of my tran- 
scriptions and in providing related paleographic advise. To Ronald J. Buck 
I am indebted for the introduction to the world of the personal computer 
and for having adjusted commercial programs to fit my research needs. 

Material used in this article relates to research in progress on a book 
on the coilections formed by Cesare Gonzaga and Gerolamo Garimberto. 
The Census of Antique Works Known to the Renaissance at the Institute 
of Fine Arts of New York University provided invaluable information, 
and | am grateful to Phyllis Bober for the opportunity to have used it and 
for her generosity in making her private notes available. Ruth Rubinstein, 
Curator of the Warburg Institute Census, was equally generous and 
informative. The Chief Librarian at the Institute of Fine Arts, E.K. Sam- 
uel, kindly permitted me to publish copies of the photographs I made 
from the Census set of the Cavalieri engravings, while Mary Schmidt 
arranged for a photograph of the Moschion from the Marquand Library 
copy of the Orsini Text. The directors and the staff of the various archives, 
Mantua and Parma, and the Biblioteca Estense in Modena, facilitated the 
archival portion of this research. My former student, Dr. John Osborne, 
checked the text in the Vatican which is cited in note 3, while another 
former student, Christopher Riopelle, holder of the Mellon Fellowship 
at the Institute of Fine Arts, assisted with the arrangements for me to use 


Mantua.’ Born in Parma, Garimberto resided in Rome, while 
serving as Bishop of Gallese.? Garimberto and Gonzaga met when 
Gonzaga came to Rome in the summer of 1560 shortly after his 
marriage to the sister of Carlo Borromeo.’ By that date Garim- 
berto was already the possessor of a notable collection of antique 
marbles. His quarters in the Gaddi Palace, on Monte Citorio in 
Rome, were known to Ulisse Aldrovandi, who spoke highly of 
the Garimberto collection in his Delle statue antiche, published 
in 1556.4 Giorgio Vasari visited Mantua ten years later and 
included a flattering paragraph on Cesare Gonzaga’s antiquarium 
in the revised edition of his Vite of 1568.5 Much of what Vasari 
admired in Cesare Gonzaga's Galleria had been acquired with 
Gerolamo Garimberto’s assistance and expertise. This is known 
from the extensive collection of letters that Garimberto addressed 
to Cesare between 1562 and 1573 which is preserved in Busta 112 
of the collection known as the Raccolta manoscritti in the State 
Archives in Parma. 

It is especially unfortunate that Cesare Gonzaga’s files are 
largely unpublished. In addition to the information they contain 
both on his collection and on Garimberto’s holdings, these letters 
also chronicle the activities of major figures such as Duke Cosimo 
de'Medici. Garimberto was happy to satisfy Cesare Gonzaga’s 
desire to be kept abreast of archaeological activities in Rome, and 
to write about the movement of works of art from one collection 
to another. Thus important information on the dispersal of the 
Rodolfo Pio da Carpi marbles is found in Garimberto’s letters, 
together with useful information on a wide range of issues related 
to the Roman art market in the 1560’s. 

Several of these are the subject of the comments that follow, 
beginning with Garimberto’s discussion of the Hercules that the 
Medici installed in the Palazzo Pitti in Florence in 1571. Letters 
written to Cesare Gonzaga in 1566 and 1567 serve not only to 
date the discovery of this major work, but also the unearthing of 
antique marbles by Duke Alfonso H d‘Este’s archaeological 
advisor, Alessandro de Grandi, and of the statue the Massimi sold 


the Census. Professor Paul O. Kristeller kindly assisted with arrangements 
for my work in the Munich archives. | am indebted to the past and present 
Dean of Arts of Carleton University for providing funds for travel to New 
York, Princeton, and London to facilitate my research, which was further 
enhanced by grants generously provided by the American Council of 
Learned Societies (Summer 1981) and the American Philosophical Society 
(Fall 1981). 


! Cesare Gonzaga’s palace was on the site now occupied by the Accademia 
Virgiliana, and it was here that the Accademia degli Invaghiti met. This 
group, which Cesare founded, played an important role in the cultural 
life of Mantua, including sponsorship of the first performance of Mon- 
teverdi’s Orpheus. 


? Garimberto was an author of some note. No fewer than six of his works 
were published between 1544 and 1567. I. Affo, Memorie degli scrittori 
e letterati Parmigiani, 7 vols., Parma, 1789-1833, 1v, 135-144. 


3 Given Carlo Borromeo’s own interest in collecting antique marbles, it 
remains to be determined what effect this had on Cesare Gonzaga. The 
history of the Borromeo collection and its dispersal in 1569 remains to be 
accurately chronicled. According to the Avvisi (Cod. Vat. Urb. Lat. 1041, 
fol. 117, July 23, 1569), “il Cardinal Borromeo ha fatto vendere tutta la 
sua guardaroba che era a Roma, et li danari sono stati distribuiti a luoghi 
pii, cioé alla casa Pia sono state date le statue che vogliano piti di 2000 
scudi.“ E. Rodocanachi (Les monuments de Rome, Paris, 1914, 71) incor- 
rectly dated this notice to July 29, 1568. At the same time he attributed 
to Borromeo a gift of four statues to the emperor which were in fact 
presented by “il Cardinal di Ferrara,” as stated in the Avvisi, fol. 190v 
under the date November 26, 1569. 


1 Aldrovandi, 195-98. 
5 Vasari, vi, 489-490. 


to the Conservators, which is still in the Capitoline Museum. In 
adcition to discussing the new documentation for these works, 
the following pages will reexamine the provenance of the Medici 
Pomona in the Uffizi, as well as material relevant to the Venus 
tha: the Medici are believed to have acquired in Rome in February 
of 1575. Letters to Cesare Gonzaga, and an inventory of the Gar- 
imberto collection, suggest that his Pomona cannot be identified 
with the Uffizi statue. A closer examination of the available facts 
proves that the Medici may not have acquired the Gualtieri Venus 
in 1575. 

As the purpose of this article is to solve problems concerning 
a group of Medici or Medici-related pieces by means of the cor- 
respondence files in the Parma archives, Cesare Gonzaga's own 
collection is dealt with only in passing. More is said, however, 
concerning Gerolamo Garimberto's extensive holdings, especially 
that portion documented in his correspondence with Cesare which 
was engraved for inclusion in Giovanni Battista de’ Cavalieri's 
Antiquarum Statuarum (1594). 

The records of the Conservators, the Diversa cameralia in the 
Vatican Archives, show that Grand Duke Cosimo de’Medici 
received permission to remove from Rome “una statua d'un Her- 
cele di marmo, grande, antiquo,” on November 20, 1570.° The 
preceding circumstances of the discovery of the Palazzo Pitti Her- 
cules in the “vigna del Ronconi,” and of its acquisition by Cosimo 
de'Medici for 800 scudi, were described in Flaminio Vacca’s Mem- 
orie” Vacca's text, which was completed in 1594, has been the 
earliest account of the discovery of this celebrated statue, which 
bore the signature “opus Lisippi” (Fig. 1). An earlier source exists, 
however — a letter in Cesare Gonzaga’s correspondence files 
and it provides a precise date for the discovery that Vacca re- 
corded. This event took place no later than the spring of 1566, 
whereas R. Lanciani and writers following him have suggested a 
time closer to 1570 when Cosimo I obtained the export license.® 
On May 25, 1566 Gerolamo Garimberto wrote of the numerous 
recent finds of antique marbles: twenty statues in one locale, sa- 
tyrs, bacchantes, and fauns in a second, and in a third a version 
of the Farnese Hercules. 


... delle cose antiche che tuttavia si vanno trovando, essen- 
dosi trovato a questi di passati, in una vigna, da circa venti 
statue riposte l'una sopra l'altra, molto belle, per quanto 
intendo, non le havendo ancor vedute sopra terra. In un'altra 
vigna sotto Palazzo Maggiore da messer Cipriano Palavicini 


# B. Jetaz, “L'exportation des marbres de Rome de 1535 à 1571,” Mélanges 
de l'Ecole Francaise de Rome, Lxxv, 1963, 462, No. 79. 


7 Vacca, 32, No. 77. See also M. Cristofani, “Per una storia del colle- 
zionismo archeologico,” in Le arti del principato Mediceo, Florence, 1980, 
22-23, and Daly-Davis, 44-45. 


E R. Lanciani, “Il Palazzo Maggiore’ nei secoli XVI-XVIII,” Römische Mit- 
teilungen, 1x, 1894, 16-17, and Lanciani, 11, 44-45. Citing Lanciani as the 
source (which he is not), M. Maruo, “Una descrittione dell'apparato,” 
Antichità viva, x1x, 1980, 6, stated that Duke Cosimo purchased the Her- 
cules in 1568, a claim then repeated by Cristofano (as in note 2). Generally 
overlooked in such discussions is Lanciani’s reference (11, 83) to the delib- 
erations of the Conservators on March 28, 1568 and January 22, 1569 
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sono state trovate dodeci altre statue, la maggior parte intiere 
et tutte rare, tra le quali vi è un Hercole alto XVII palmi et 
simile a quelli che sono nel cortile de’ Farnesi, simile cioè quanto 
al disegno, nel resto senza comparatione assai più bello di quelli 
et di marmo bellissimo oltre che è integro, non gli mancando 
altro che dua dita di una mano. Et in un'altra vigna dietro alle 
Therme, si sono trovate alcun‘altre statove di satiri, fauni e 
Bacchi. Et perché tuttavia si va trovando cose nove, io mi 
risolvo di qui inanci a credere che qui sia veramente un sem- 
inario di cosi fatte cose. 


The foregoing letter of May 25, 1566 in Cesare Gonzaga’s files 
is not unusual as an example of the information Garimberto pro- 
vided on archaeological activities in Rome. Garimberto fre- 
quently made reference to such events, as in a letter of January 
25, 1567, in which he dealt with the numerous statues discovered 
by a local collector, Alessandro de Grandi, who was a principal 
agent for the Duke of Ferrara. Scholars have been reluctant to 
accept Alessandro's own account of his good fortune. In a letter 
written to Alfonso II d'Este on January 25, 1567, Alessandro had 
written of his discovery of “alcune statue di marmoro sin‘hora al 
numero di sette fra grandi e piccole, le quali sono d’assai buon 
maestro et di Vostra Eccellenza, se le piacera di commandarmi 
che così sia.’ But his appraisal of the situation is confirmed by 
Garimberto who, writing to Cesare Gonzaga on February 22, 
1567, mentioned the fact that: 


Il nostro messer Allessandro de’Grandi ha trovato ancor esso 
a caso un riposto di molte statove grande e piccole, tra le quali 
ve ne sono due del naturale intieramente conservate: l'una è un 
Apollo, l'altra è Mercurio con la testa di Commodo, di buono 
maestro et di bel marmo; et di più sei puttini di concerto a doi 
per doi: cioè dua che scherzano con una maschera, doi altri che 
rideno insieme, et l'altri dua che col tener una mano sotto la 
guancia si riposano. Vi ha trovato ancora due teste d'Imper- 
atrici conservatissime con tutto il collo et di eccellentissima 
mano et marmo, oltre molt'altre teste e braccia et varii frag- 
menti con colonne intiere et rocchi di colonne. 


Evidently between the date of these two letters, Alessandro had 
discovered many more than the original seven works that were 
reported to the Duke of Ferrara. Among them was the Commodus 
in the guise of Mercury, which is known from an engraving in 


regarding the purchase of the Hercules. For whatever reasons, the nego- 
tiations were not successful, and it was apparently only at this point that 
the Medici were able to make their move, thereby thwarting the Conserv- 
ators who had expressed the belief that the statue “non vada in man d'altri, 
et sia portato fuori della città.” 


° Lanciani, 111, 260-61. Transcriptions of Grandi’s letters of January 25, 
and May 26, 1567 (Archivio di Stato di Modena, A.S.E., Cancelleria 
Ducale, Ambasciatori, Roma, Busta Lxx1, 337/8, 337/10) were published 
in the Documenti inediti, 1v, 454-55. It cannot be established whether a 
purchase resulted, as none of the pieces was recorded in the 1584 “Inven- 
tario delle statue, vasi ed altre cose di guardaroba de! Duca Alfonso I,” 
Documenti inediti, 111, 6ff. 
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the 1621 edition of the Antiquarum Statuarum (Fig. 2). 

Garimberto’s letter of February 22, 1567 reports on a number 
of matters, only one of them being the de’ Grandi statues. At the 
same time Cesare Gonzaga was brought up to date on the “Her- 
cole di pietra nera trovato dall’Arcivescovo [Alessandro] de’ Mas- 
simi.” On a previous occasion, in a letter dated January 11, 1567, 
Garimberto had reported uncertainty as to the identity of the 
statue: “Una figura del naturale di marmo nero, che non é con- 
osciuta: è un fanciulone grasso con una pelle di lione in capo. 
Non è Hercole, né Comodo, né manco Bacco: non le manca se 
non mezzo braccio, et è giudicata bellisima.” Acquired by the 
Conservators on November 18, 1570, this statue, whose date of 
discovery cari now be fixed fairly closely, was more soberly 
described by H. Stuart Jones as “a late Roman exaggeration of a 
Hellenistic conceit” (Fig. 3).4 

Cesare Gonzaga’s correspondence files clarify certain details 
about statues discovered in Rome between 1566 and 1567, espe- 
cially the date for the finding of the Medici Hercules. It is nec- 
essary to turn to the Duke of Mantua’s files, however, to round 
out the information available for this statue: the date of its ship- 
ment from Rome and the amount of the export tax that the Grand 
Duke was required to pay.” This information is contained in a 
statement drawn up by the Doganieri della Dogana di Ripa et 
Ripetta di Roma on July 22, 1574.% When Guglielmo Gonzaga 
objected to the imposition of a three-percent tax on the value of 
the antique marbles his ambassador was preparing for shipment 
to Mantua, the customs officials wrote to explain that such charges 
were the norm, and they sought to prove this with a list of those 
who had paid this tax during the preceding three years. The list 
contains two references to shipments for the Medici as well as for 
Cardinal Carafa and the Cardinal of Lorraine. Thus it is learned 
that the Medici Hercules was taken from Rome on Nicolò Poggio's 
boat on January 4, 1571 after paying three percent, or twenty- 


10 L. della Vaccaria, Antiquarum Statuarum Urbis Romae, 1621, pl. 56, 
and Ashby, 155, No. 56, who suggests that the de Grandi marble might 
be identical with the one restored by Cavaceppi in the 18th century. This 
statue, “un Mercurio della medema altezza [palmi nove] con una borza 
et caduceo in mano, antico, et tutto intiero igniudo,” is mentioned in the 
act confirming the rental of the Grandi garden to Federicd Cesi on April 
27, 1578. Lanciani, 111, 250-259. See Ashby, 155, No. 66, for the Grandi 
Priapus. For the services Grandi performed for Cardinal Ercole II d'Este, 
see A. Venturi, “Ricerche di antichità,” Archivio storico dell'arte, 111, 1890, 
201. The Capranica-Valla inventory (Documenti inediti, 1v, 376) refers 
to a “piletto lungo palmi 6 con putti di mezzo rilievo” which is now in 
the Uffizi, Mansuelli, 1, 227. A similar relief with battling putti is in the 
Vatican Museum. R. Stuveras, Le putto dans l'art romain, Brussels, 1969, 
chapter vi. Yet Garimberto seems to refer to statues or statuettes in the 
round, so one may have to look elsewhere to locate a parallel to the 
Grandi find. 

1 Lanciani, 143-44 (citing from Vacca, No. 90). H. Stuart Jones, A Cat- 
alogue of Ancient Sculpture Preserved in the Municipal Collections of 
Rome — The Sculpture of the Museo Capitolino, Oxford, 1912, 275-276, 
pl. 64. 


12 Between 1572 and 1574 Guglielmo Gonzaga was involved in negotia- 
tions in Rome for statues intended to decorate the Gallerie dei Mesi in 
the Ducal Palace. An export license was sought and obtained on March 
29, 1574 for the removal of three over-life-sized statues and eight chests_ 
with various fragments. A. Bertolotti, “Esportazione di oggetti di belle 
arti da Roma,” Archivio storico artistico, archeologico e letterario della 
città e provincia di Roma, 11, 1877, 163. From other sources, the “Lista 
delle teste e‘statue che |’Eccellentissimo Signor Duca di Mantova fa con- 
dure a Mantua,” (S. Bettinelli, Delle lettere e delle arti mantovane, Man- 
‘tua, 1774, 103-04), it is known that Guglielmo Gonzaga had acquired a 
Medea relief, a relief with putti and one “colla storia del tempo,” in addition 
to the large-scale statuary and twenty-two busts. A portion of the relevant 
documentation was published by A. Luzio, “Contributo alla storia delle 


four scudi, on the value, which Vacca gave as being eight hundred 
scudi.” 


Fassi fede per noi dohanieri della Dohana di Ripa di Roma como 
a dì 4 di genaro 1571 passò in questa nostra dohana un Ercole 
grande del Serenissimo Gran Duca di Thoscana sopra la barca 
de Nicolò Pogio genovese; et più a dì 5 di frebaro 1572 passò 
quatro casse de statove del Serenissimo Principe de Toscana 
sopra la barca di Bastiano Zerbino de Cuovreo [71 genovese; 
et più a di 29 di novembre 1572 passò diversi statove del Illus- 
trissimo et Reverendissimo Cardinale de Loreno; et più a di 9 
di maggio 1573 passò sei casse dentrovi doi pili di mischio del 
[ustrissimo et Reverendissimo Cardinale Carafa; et più a di 
19 di m[aggio] 1573 passò doi casse dentrovi doi teste moderne 
et più sonno passate [lacuna in page] statove et pietre ha diversi 
Signori et Principi et sempre hanno pagato la dohana del tre 
per cento sicundo il solito, como apare a li libri nostri alli quali 
ce referimo et in fede del vero l'abbiamo fatta fare ia presente, 
la qual serra sottoscritta di nostra mano propria et sigillata col 
nostro solito siggil[lo] in questo di 22 di luglio 1574. 


In 1568, thus several years before the arrival in Florence of the 
“Hercole bellisimo antico,” Giorgio Vasari published the second 
edition of his Vite, in which he recorded the presence in the Pal- 
azzo Pitti of the Pomona now in the Uffizi: “una femmina con 
certi panni sottili, con un grembo pieno di varii frutti, la quale è 
fatta per una Pomona” (Fig. 4).16 Phyllis Bober has suggested that 
the Medici Pomona might be identified with a statue known to 
Ulisse Aldrovandi in 1550 when it was in the Roman collection 
of Francesco Lisca. Bober furthermore believed that a number of 
the Lisca marbles, including the Pomona, subsequently passed 
into the Garimberto collection, at which time a number of them 
were engraved for inclusion in Books ur-1v of Giovanni Battista 


suppellettili del Palazzo Ducale di Mantova — II. Le collezioni di antichita 
acquistate a Roma e Venezia da’duchi Guglielmo e Vincenzo I,” Atti e 
memorie dell'Accademia Virgiliana, vi, 1914, 113-120. For additional in- 
formation see C. M. Brown, “Bishop Gerolamo Garimberto — Archae- 
ological Advisor to Guglielmo Gonzaga Duke of Mantua (1570-1574),” 
Arte Lombarda (in press). 


13 Archivio di Stato di Mantova, Archivio Gonzaga, Busta 912, 
unnumbered. 

M The-shipment to Florence in February 1572 is mentioned dy Vasari in 
a letter dated January 12, 1572. “Maestro G. Bolognia travaglia a queste 
anticaglie per potersi fra XV di partire.” G. Gaye, Carteggio inedito d'artisti, 
3 vols., Florence, 1839-1840, 111, 305-06. See Miintz, 166-67 for further 
documentation on the work Giambologna did in repairing the Medici 
marbles, although not specifically the 1572 shipment. That shipment is 
recorded, however, in the records of the Diversa cameralia where on the 
date January 29, 1572 one reads the following: “Per tenore celle presenti 
ecc. commandiamo ecc. di lasciar passare ecc. tre casse dentrovi tre statue 
di marmo antiche cioè un Apollo, una Venere, et un Gladiotore et ancora 
un pilo di granito d'Egitto rosso, quali si conducono da Roma a Firenze 
per servitio del Serenissimo Signore Gran Duca di Toscana ecc.” Miintz, 
162-64. As for the other shipments recorded in the Doganieri’s statement 
to the Duke of Mantua, nothing concerning them is to be found in Ber- 
tolotti (as in note 12), 1875-79. Regarding the collection of the Cardinal 
of Lorraine (Charles I de Lorraine), his chateau, and Grotta de Meudon, 
and the shipment from Rome of twenty-five chests of antiquities in 1550, 
see L. Châtelet-Lange, “Le ‘Museo di Vanves, “ Zeitschrift für Kunst- 
geschichte, xxviii, 1975, 275-77. 


15 Vacca, 32, No. 77. 


16 Müntz, 161. Vasari's list of the “Anticaglie, che sono nella sala del Pal- 
azzo de’ Pitti,” which prefaced the third volume of his Vite. is normally 
omitted in most printings. Daly-Davis, 35-36. 
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pato Medi- lino (photo: 
ceo, pl. 6) Malter} 

2 “Mercurii 

statua apud 

Alexandrum 


de’Grandi ad 
radices mon- 
tis Pintii,” in 
Vaccaria, 
Antiquarum 
Statuarum, 
1621, pl. 56 
(photo: Brit- 
ish Library) 





4 Pomona. 
Florence, 
Uffizi (photo: 
Alinari) 
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5 “Pomona,” in Cavalieri, Antiquarum 6 Bacchus, in Cavalieri, Antiquarum Sta- 7 “Bacchissa,” in Cavalieri, Antiquarum 
Statuarum, i1-1v, No. 54 (photo: author, tuarum, ut-iv, Ne. 86 (photo: author. Statuarum, ti-1v, No. 72 (photo: author, 
from IFA Census) from IFA Census) from IFA Census) 





8 "Virgo sponsi et nupitarum appetens,” 9 “Corinthus,” in Cavalieri, Antiquarum 10 “Hymenaens,” in Cavalieri, Anti- 

in Cavalieri, Antiquarum Statuarum, 111- Statuarum, ut-1v, No. 55 (photo: author, quarum Statuarum, tu-1v, No. 62 (photo: 
tv, No. 73 (photo: author, from IFA from IFA Census) author, from IFA Census) 

Census) 

de’ Cavalieri’s Antiquarum Statuarum Urbis Romae.” In this altre volte con più temperato giudito che non ho fatto io."# The 
assumption she is doubtless correct, for on May 2, 1565 Cesare nine works probably included, as Bober suggested, the Pomona 
Gonzaga learned that Garimberto had “comprato tutte l'anticaglie (Fig. 5), the Bacchus (Fig. 6), the Bacchante (Fig. 7}, the Venus 
delli heredi del Lisca, che comprendono IX statue notabili tra le (Fig. 8), the Cybele (Fig. 9), and the Hymenaeus (Fig. 10), statues 


quali évi la Pomona famosissima, che Vostra Eccellenza ha veduta for which both documentary and visual evidence exist in the form 


of the descriptions provided by Aldrovandi and the engravings 
published by Cavalieri. 

Wita the exception of the Cybele, these descriptions and 
engravings can also be identified with entries in the inventory of 
Garimoerto's own collection, an inventory probably drawn up 
towards 1569 when the collection was offered for sale to Albrecht 
V, Duke of Bavaria. The inventory opens with a description of 
the Fomona, and the next four entries also correspond to pieces 
thought to have come from the Lisca collection. As that collection 
presumably grew in the years after it was seen by Aldrovandi, 
and prior to Lisca's death in 1565, it may be that the sixth, sev- 
enth, and eight entries in the Garimberto inventory also have the 
same provenance. All that can be said for certain, however, is 
that the ninth entry has nothing to do with Lisca, for the inventory 
states that this modern Venus came from the collection of Sebas- 
tianc Gualtieri, who was Bishop of Viterbo until his death in 1566. 


{1} Prima — una statova d'una Dea Pomona vestita, maggiore 
de! naturale, tutta antica dalla testa in fuori — singolarissima 


Ra Nts gh etn SE Sh Ania Sout hak ead LA vege pet ok scudi 600. 
(2) Un Bacco nudo, antico, dal naturale, con la testa, braccia 
et una gamba moderna ........,......... scudi 150. 


(3) Una Bacchetta vestita, tutta antica, minore del Bacco prefato 
ES abe A scudi 60. 


(4) Una bella Venere di pari grandezza, ch'esce d'un bagno, con 
un panno da mezza coscia in giù, tutta antica fuor che la testa 
et lebracda sr ne maman ee BA ei ea el scudi 100. 


(5} Un Himeneo con lali, parte nudo et parte vestito, della 
grandezza naturale d'un putto, tutto antico dalla testa et piedi 
INCOR woga hE, a RE E de et Ge hele Aa scudi 100. 


(6) Un Giove tonante, dal naturale, tutto vestito fuor ch'il petto 
et le braccia che sono moderne, del resto antico . scudi 120.7° 


(7) Un Hadriano giovane, dal naturale, nudo con un panno alle 
spalle, ha la testa, braccia e gambe moderne . . . . scudi 100. 


17 P.P. Bober, ‘Francesco Lisca’s Collection of Antiquities,” in Essays in 
the History of Art Presented to Rudolf Wittkower, ed. D. Fraser et al., 
New Yerk, 1967, 122, n. 18. 


18 Transcribed by Campori, 47-48, from one of Garimberto’s letters, which 
is not in Parma but rather in the Biblioteca Estense, Modena, Autogra- 
foteca Campori, foglio “Garimberto.” 


1% Munich, Bayerisches Hauptstaatsarchiv, Kurbayern Ausseres Archiv., 
No, 4853, “Libri Antiquitatum,” 111, cc. 35-39v, 95-102, 105-114v for the 
two copies in Italian, as well a German translation of the inventory. The 
existence of these texts was first noted by R. von Busch, Studien zu deutschen 
Antikersammlungen des 16. Jahrhunderts, Ph.D. diss., Eberhard-Karls- 
Universität zu Tübingen, 1973, 306, n, 156. 

°° The Jupiter in the Capitoline Museum (Jones, as in note 11, 40-41, pl. 
6) is similar, but it was in this collection during Garimberto's own lifetime 
when it was engraved by Cavalieri. Ashby, 148, No. 76 (Figs. 11-12). For 
the possibility of identifying the Garimberto Jupiter with the version now 
in Turir,, see below note 34. 


# For the problem of dating the various editions, see Ashby, 109-123. 


# Stockbauer, 74-75. For Otto of Augsburg's correspondence of Septem- 
ber-October 1569 regarding the Garimberto inventory, see Munich, Bay- 
erisches Hauptstaatsarchiv, Kurbayern Ausseres Archiv, No. 4853, “Libri 
Antiquitatum,” mt, cc. 73-75v, 77-78 and cc. 84-86 for the Duke's response 
of October 27, 1569. It is always possible, however, that the inventory 
that survives is the one offered in 1576 when the Cardinal of Trent made 
repeated promises to provide just such a listing. No. 4854, “Libri Anti- 
quitatur,” iv, cc. 3-4v, 9-10v, 46-48, 60-64. This file was mentioned by 
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(8) Un giovanetto nudo, o sia hermafrodito, alquanto minore, 
con le braccia e gambe moderne ............. scudi 50: 


(9) Una Venere, dal naturale, tutta moderna, cavata da l'an- 
tica, bellissima e rara, del Vescovo de Viterbo . . . scudi 100. 


The hypothesis that identifies the Medici Pomona with the Lisca- 
Garimberto statue depends on a number of facts with variable 
interpretations. The Medici statue was in Florence by 1568 when 
its presence was noted by Vasari. Whatever its provenance, there 
are difficulties in the way of any demonstration that it came to 
Florence from the Lisca-Garimberto collection. Unfortunately 
nothing is known about the dating of the Cavalieri engravings, 
and the Garimberto inventory in which the Pomona is named is 
likewise not dated.” Circumstantial evidence, in the form of let- 
ters from Otto Truchsess, Cardinal of Augsburg, to the Duke of 
Bavaria, in September and October of 1569, which mention just 
such a listing of the Garimberto collection, tends to suggest that 
the inventory was drawn up at this time.” It is evidently excluded 
that Garimberto would have offered to the Duke of Bavaria a 
statue that he had already given to the Medici. If the Lisca-Gar- 
imberto Pomona was still in Rome in 1569, then the Uffizi 
Pomona known to Vasari would be similar but not identical to 
the one in the Cavalieri engraving. That this is the correct recon- 
struction of the data is indicated by the fact that the inscription 
beneath the Pomona (“In Musaeo Garimberto”) was altered to 
read “Villa Borgesia” when the Cavalieri plate was reissued in 
1621. 

Accordingly, and despite persuasive similarities between the 
Cavalieri engraving and the statue now in the Uffizi, it is clear 
that they cannot be the same object. As the Pomona known to 
Cavaceppi in the eighteenth century, and now in Berlin, does not 
seem altogether identical to the statue engraved by Cavalieri, then 
it must be assumed that the Lisca-Garimberto-Borghese statue is 
now lost.” The “statua della dea Pomona” known to Aldrovandi 
“nella galleria del signor Cesare Gonzaga di Mantova,” is not 
recorded in the 1575 inventory of his holdings. Given Garimber- 


Stockbauer, 77-78. Internal evidence suggests that the inventory cannot 
date prior to 1565, when Garimberto acquired the Lisca marbles. The 
hitherto overlooked “Verzeichnis etlicher Antiquitäten, so von Herrn Kar- 
dinal von Trient übersickt worden,” may be identifiable with the listing 
promised to Albrecht V in 1576. No. 4853, “Libri Antiquitatum,” 11, ec. 
4C-45v. I hope to prove this on another occasion, and to show that, despite 
the fact that the undated Verzeichnis is bound together with material dat- 
ing to 1569, it must have been compiled after Garimberto’s death. See 
below under note 39 for the reference in the Verzeichnis to the Garimberto 
Phaeton relief. For additional information see C. M. Brown, “ ‘Ver- 
zeichnis etlicher Antiquitäten, so von Herrn Kardinal von Trient tiber- 
schickt worden’ — Paintings and Antiquities from the Collection of Bishop 
Gerolamo Garimberto Offered to Albrecht Vth Duke of Bavaria in 1576,” 
Xenia — Semestrale di antichita (in press). 


3 E de Clarac, Musée de Sculpture Antique et Moderne, 6 vols., Paris, 
1840-1853, 111, 140, No. 804, pl. 45 and Königliche Museen zu Berlin — 
Beschreibung der antiken skulpturen, Berlin, 1891, No. 203. Concerning 
the Farnese Pomona, which is not to be confused with the one in the 
Cavalieri engraving, see G. Porro, Statue antiche che sono poste in diversi 
luoghi nella città di Roma, Venice, 1576, pl. 12. The entire question of 
what precisely was sold by the Borghese in 1806 remains to be explored. 
For a general account of the transactions, see F Boyer, Le monde des arts 
en Italie et la France, Turin, 1970, 197-202. No fewer than four of the 
Garimberto statues engraved by Cavalieri were printed with a Borghese 
provenance in the della Vaccaria edition of 1621. Ashby, 150, No. 23; 
152, No. 54; 153, Nos. 72-73, 79. (The 72 is actually an error as noted 
by Bober [as in note 17}, 121). 
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to’s pivotal role in the creation of that collection, his role is assured 
in the acquisition of another version of this popular type.™ Like 
the Medici, Cesare Gonzaga owned a “satiro con uno giovene 
[Pan and Apollo], di grandeza braza 3, onzi 7 [the equivalent of 
167.7cm, or 66 inches based on the Mantuan braccio], tutto tondo, 
il quale insegna a sonare la fistola al detto giovene.” The Medici 
version of this subject (1.40cm) now in the Uffizi came from the 
Cesi collection, while the provenance and present location of the 
Gonzaga piece remain uncertain.” 

The Uffizi owns another Medici statue that seems related to the 
Garimberto collection: the Celestial Venus which is close to what 
is seen in the Cavalieri engraving of a Garimberto statue (Figs. 
8, 13), The Garimberto statue shares with the Pomona a Lisca 
provenance, and just as the latter is listed as the first.item in the 
Duke of Bavaria’s inventory, the Venus is recorded under item 
four. It may be difficult to prove a connection between the Medici 
and the Lisca-Garimberto Venuses, as the Uffizi marble cannot be 
firmly documented until 1656, when it is first recorded in the Pal- 
mieri collection in Bologna.” It is of course possible that sometime 
after Garimberto's death in 1575 the statue was moved to Bologna 
and then to Florence. Unfortunately little is known about the dis- 
persal of his collection. Some information on the subsequent his- 
tory of the Garimberto Venus is nonetheless available from the 
1621 edition of the Cavalieri plates. Like the plate for the Pomona, 
the inscription under the Venus was also altered to read “Villa 
Borgesia."? Many of the Borghese marbles ended up in France. 
Possibly this was not the case with the Lisca-Garimberto-Borghese 
Venus, which could have passed into the Medici collection from 
the Palmieri family. What is clear, however, is that the Borghese 
family profited from the original dispersal of the Garimberto col- 
lection. Other pieces engraved by Cavalieri, such as the fragment 
of a Jason sarcophagus (Fig. 14), and perhaps also the “Cupido 
in Tyrocinio,” seem likewise to have been claimed by local 
collectors.# 

The ninth item in the Garimberto inventory, it will be recalled, 
was not a Lisca piece but rather an all'antica Venus acquired from 
the Bishop of Viterbo’s collection. It was a replica of a classical 
original in the same collection. The copy, which Garimberto 
described as both “bellissima e rara,” was given or sold by Bishop 
Sebastiano Gualtieri sometime prior to his death in 1566. The 
antique Venus was retained to form part of the estate that passed 
from Sebastiano to his heir Giulio. Boyer (1933) seemed to believe 
that Ferdinando de’Medici acquired that Venus from Giulio Gual- 
tieri in February of 1575. Yet the statue is not recorded in the 


24 For the inventory of Cesare Gonzaga's collection, see Archivio di Stato 
di Parma, Fondo Gonzaga di Guastalla, Busta 5, and for the Aldrovandi 
description (to be dated most probably 1571), see the Biblioteca Univ- 
ersitaria di Bologna, Fondo Aldrovandi, V, 136, cc. 174v-175. Both were 
transcribed in La scienza a corte, ed. D. Franchini et al., Rome, 1979, 
188-192. 


25 Mansuelli, 135-37. 


26 Ibid., 97-98, and F. Haskell and N. Penny, Taste and the Antique, New 
Haven-London, 1981, 320-21. 


*” Ashby, 153, No. 73. 


%8 The fragment from the Jason sarcophagus, called Hercules by Cavalieri, 
was identified with a relief in Turin by Ashby, 150, No. 2. According to 
Bober’s notes in the Census, the engraving is rather to be related to a relief 
recorded in 1714 in the Colonna collection. K. Robert, Die Antiken Sar- 
kophagreliefs, 6 vols., Berlin, 1890-1952, 11, 203 and pl. 191. As for the 
Lysippean Cupid with the Bow, the Cavalieri engraving (Ashby, 152, No. 
64) seems close to the one found in the Galleria Giustiniana del Marchese 
Vincenzo Giustiniani, 2 vols., Rome; 1631, 1, pl. 27. See also pl. 112 for 


Medici “Inventario generale,” a text that duly notes the acquisi- 
tion from Giulio Gualtieri of a bust of Euripides. Of the other 
works listed by Boyer, the marble heads of Antoninus Pius and 
Faustina were gifts from Diomede Lioni, while the “figura di 
marmo bianco di Venere, grande al naturale, intiera,” came to 
the Medici from one M.o S. Ghaliberto. It seems unlikely that 
this is a misspelling, as Gualtieri’s name appeared earlier on in 
the same list. Accordingly, although a Ghaliberto Venus was 
indeed acquired by the Medici in 1575, one must look elsewhere 
to determine the fate of the Gualtieri statue.” 

Although it is possible that the Gualtieri Venus was in fact 
acquired by the Medici, this occurred only after other avenues 
had been explored. Thus in 1565, shortly before Sebastiano Gual- 
tieri's death, Duke Alfonso II d'Este had expressed an interest in 
acquiring the entire collection. Letters written by Cesare Gonzaga 
and Giolamo Garimberto in April and July of 1565 deal with this 
matter in general, and in particular with the “prezzo straordi- 
narimento grande” set by the heirs for the Venus. Whatever the 
final decision by the Este family, several cameos from the Gual- 
tieri collection ended up in Cesare Gonzaga’s hands?! Cesare him- 
self was, furthermore, to come eventually to an understanding 
regarding the Venus, although the inconclusive nature of those 
negotiations prompted Giulio Gualtieri to offer the statue to the 
Roman art dealer and collector Giovanni Antonio Stampa.” Thus 
on November 12, 1573 Giulio wrote to Stampa that: 


Ritrovandomi haver venduto la mia Venere al Signor Cesare 
Gonzaga per prezzo di scudi quattrocento d'oro in oro per 
mezzo di Monsignor Garimberto, ho voluto avvisargline con 
questa con dirli che si lei la vole per simil prezzo facci che finiti 
li XV giorni, quali cominciano dalla data della presente lettera, 
mi sieno conti qui in Roma detti denari subito, altrimenti la 
statua si consignara al Signor Cesare. 


Until such time as new information is forthcoming concerning 
Cesare Gonzaga’s actions, Stampa’s response, and Ferdinando 
de’Medici’s presumed involvement in the proceedings, the fate of 
the statue remains uncertain. It would be imprudent, therefore, 
to list the Gualtieri Venus among the Medici holdings. 

No such problems of the sort encountered with the Medici 
Pomona, the Uffizi Venus, and the Gualtieri Venus, that is, ques- 
tions of provenance and/or of present location, are involved when 
dealing with the “Hercolotto fanciullo tutto nudo, et tutto antico, 
che strangola i serpenti.” Valued by Garimberto at five hundred 


a Seated Philosopher that might be the one seen in Cavalieri. Ashby, 152, 
No. 56. 


2° Boyer, 14, Miintz, 144-45 (64-65 in the “extrait"). 


3 Cesare Gonzaga — April 16, 1565. Archivio di Stato di Parma, Fondo 
Gonzaga di Guastalla, Cartella 48, unpaginated, and also Garimberto's 
letters of July 1, 1565 and October 12, 1566. 


3! Thus on July 7, 1565 Garimberto wrote that he remembered, “il desi- 
derio che Vostra Eccellenza havea di mettere in opera i famosi suoi chris- 
talli, per il che la volse il disegno d'una cassetta da maestro Pirro, et 
n‘hebbe ancora a questo fine alcuni camei dal Vescovo di Viterbo, con 
disegno di mandarli a Milano a far lavorare, il che non mi é mai piaciuto, 
per la carestia c'ha quella città di buoni artefici.” See Boyer, 14, for ref- 
erence to the offer of eighteen cameos made to the Medici in November 
of 1575 by Giulio Gualtieri. 


32 Modena, Biblioteca Estense, Autografoteca Campori, foglio “Gual- 
tieri.” Campori, 57-58. See also Garimberto’s letter of December 5, 1573 
concerning the negotiations for Cesare Gonzaga's purchase of the Gual- 
tieri Venus. 


11 “Jupiter Rex,” 
in Cavalieri, 
Antiquarum Sta- 
tuarunt, IL-EV, 
No. 23 (photo: 
author, [FA 
Census) 


12 Capitoline 
Jupiter, Rome, 
Museo Capitolino 
(photo: Malter) 


scudi in the inventory drawn up for the Duke of Bavaria, it was 
described therein as “rarissimo in Roma.” As he had done earlier 
with the Lisca Pomona, Garimberto boasted of the acquisition of 
the Hercules in a letter to Cesare Gonzaga. This letter, dated 
December 30, 1564, was written less than six months before Gar- 
imberto concluded a deal with the Lisca heirs. “Ancor io mi sono 
voluto mettere in dozina, havendomi voluto cacciare un apetito 
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13 Celestial 
Venus. Florence, 
Uffizi (photo: 
Brogi) 


14 “Hercules,” in 
Cavalieri, Anti- 
quarum Statu- 
arum, ut-iv, No. 
2 (photo: author, 
from IFA Census) 


di spender cento scudi d'oro in un Hercole che strangola i serpi, 
trovato pochi mesi sono et laudato per la più singolar cosa tro- 
vata in questi tempi, maggiormente essendo di bellissimo marmo 
poco fragmentato, con tutti i pezzi conservati.” Reproduced in 
Cavalieri’s publication, this Hercules has been identified by Ashby 


B From the inventory (as in note 19). 
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15 “Hercule 
Infans,” in Cava- 
lieri, Antiguarum 
Statuarum, 111-1V, 
No. 39 (photo: 
author, from IFA 
Census) 





16 Hercules 
Strangling the 
Serpents, Turin, 
Museo d'Anti- 
chità, on deposit 
in the Villa Tar- 
anto, Pallanza 
(photo: museum) 





and Bober with a statuette now in Turin (Figs. 15-16). The prove- 
nance of the Medici version of the type is not known. Now in 
the Uffizi, it is first documented in 1589.% The special pride Gar- 
imberto felt about his acquisition seems justified by the praise 
given both to it and to a bronze version in the Fusconi collection 
by Girolamo Ferrucci who wrote in 1588:°° 


3 Ashby, 151, No. 39. Given the avid collecting policies of the Dukes of 
Savoy, and the fact that Garimberto tried to obtain their patronage 
(Archivio di Stato di Torino, Lettere di Vescovi, Gallese: 1573), itis tempt- 
ing to think that the Hercules may have been a gift to Emanuele Filberto. 
But nothing seems known of the Turin statuette until about 1823. H. 
Dütschke, Antike bildwerke im Oberitalien, 5 vols., Leipzig. 1874-1882, 
iv, 55-56, No. 85. Another Garimberto marble, engraved by Cavalieri, 
the fragment from a Maenad relief, also ended up in Turin. Ashby, 152, 
No, 52, thought to relate the engraving to the relief in the Uffizi, but, 
following C. Huelsen, review of P.G. Hübner, Le Statue di Roma, in Goet- 
tingische gelehrte Anzeigen, cixxvı, 1914, 298, Bober (Census) has shown 
that the Turin relief is closer to the Cavalieri engraving. A third marble 
in Turin may also share a Garimberto provenance, for it (inv. No. 306) 
seems identifical to the Cavalieri engraving, where a maenad seen from 
the rear is identified as “Laurea.” Ashby, 152, No. 71. Unfortunately it is 
not clear if the “Laurea” came to Turin together with the Maenad relief 
and the Hercules. It would be useful to know if the Jupiter in Turin (inv. 
No. 279) had a similar provenance, for it is close to the Cavalieri engrav- 
ing of the Garimberto piece. See above in text and note 20. 


35 Mansuelli, 96-97. 


Due maravigliose statue d'Hercole ancor bambino, che uccide 
due serpi, si veggono in Roma a'tempi nostri, oltre à molte altre 
dell'istesso in èta virile, una delle quali è di metallo, l'altra di 
marmo; questa era nella casa del quon{dam] Monslignore] 
Hieronimo Garimberto Parmigiano, mentre visse Vescovo di 
Gallese, che molto si dilettà di cose rare antiche, di che n'hebbe 
un bellissimo studio; quell'altra di metallo, dicono che fusse di 
Monsignore Adriano Fusconio Vescovo d'Aquino; li quali 
ambedue vanno del pari nell'eccellenza dell'opra. 


That Garimberto was typical of many when he “molto si diletto 
di cose rare antiche,” is proved by the passages from Cesare Gon- 
zaga's correspondence thus far.cited. Given his interests and his 
own substantial collection and the notable additions he made, 
such as the Lisca pieces to holdings known to Aldrovandi, it is 
not surprising that he was sought out by so voracious a collector 
as Alfonso II d'Este in 1573. Given the special rapport that had 
grown up between Garimberto and Cesare Gonzaga, this visit was 
duly noted in a letter dated February 2, 1573.” 


lo poi, Signor mio osservandissimo, me ne vivo al solito stras- 
cinando questa mia vita verso il fine, tra questi mei sassi et 
libri, scrivendo tuttavia qualche cosa; et con l'aggregatione di 
molti volumi ho composta una numerosa libraria et ornata con 
molti marmi di filosofi antichi, la quale è piaciuto in modo al 
Signor Duca di Ferrara, che a fatica potra salvarsi con molti 
migliaia di soldi per avanzarla o, per parlar più modestamente, 
per farla conveniente a un tanto principe. 


Among the works then available for the Duke of Ferrara to inspect, 
the Moschion statuette, reproduced by Fulvio Orsini in 1570, 
would doubtless have figured with some prominence (Fig. 17), as 
would the “tre tavolozze di pietra d'India nigrissime et di straor- 
dinario polimento che rappresentano camei d'infinita bellezza, 
particolarmente una con tutta la favola di Fetonte, molto grande 
et rara.” The Moschion, which Orsini was to acquire from the 
Garimberto estate, is now in Naples, The Phaeton is lost but is 
known from Cavalieri’s publication (Fig. 18). The date of man- 
ufacture of this curious piece remains somewhat of a puzzle, and 


% A. Fulvio, L'antichità di Roma ... con le aggiuntioni et annotation! di 
Girolamo Ferrucci romano, Rome, 1588, 311r and v (sic 211). Adriano 
Fusconi, Bishop of Aquino, inherited the collection formed by his uncle, 
Francesco Fusconi da Norcia, which included the then celebrated Adonis 
(Meleager) now in the Vatican. P.G. Hübner, Le statue di Roma, Leipzig, 
1912, 98-99. The bronze Hercules, which Ferrucci reproduced, is not 
recorded in the 1593 inventory (Lanciani, 11, 90-91). Given its size, it may 
well have been set in the “studiolo di noce pieno di figurine e teste dinanzi 
e dentro intorno.” 

37 Published by Affò (as in note 2), 1v, 139-140. 

38 F, Orsini, Imagines et elogia virorum illustrium, Rome, 1570, pl. 23, In 
the inventory (P. de Nolhac, “Les collections d’antiquités de Fulvio Orsini,” 
Mélanges d'archéologie et d'histoire de l'Ecole Francaise, 1v, 1884, 183-84, 
No, 30), it is described as a “figura di Moscione a sedere con lettere greche 
senza testa.” Indeed, as F de Navenne has observed (Rome et le Palais 
Farnese pendant le trois derniers siècles, 2 vols., Paris, 1923, 1, 47), “on 
sait, d'autre part, que la statuette en question a porté différentes têtes, 
avant d'être admise au Museo Borbonico.” For one of those heads, see 
E.Q. Visconti, Iconographie ancienne ... iconographie grecque. 1, PE 1 
Paris, 1808, 29-30. pl. 7. 


17 “Noschion,” 
in Orsini, Imag- 
ines et elogia 
virorum illus- 
trium {1570), pl. 
23 (photo: Mar- 
quand Library) 


18 ‘Phaeton ex 
alabastro,” in 
Cavalieri, Anti- 
quarurt Statu- 
arum, ut-1v, No. 
1 (pho:o: author, 
from IA Census) 


although it may have purported to be ancient, it clearly was not.” 
If it was a Renaissance forgery, as Ashby believed, the same can- 
not be said of the “Satyrus cum cista et fructibus ad admirationem 
coloratis,” which was engraved for Cavalieri (Fig. 19). One does 


# Ashby, 150, No. 1. The Phaeton may have been acquired in August ot 
1565 when Garimberto made reference to the purchase of “qualche bella 
pezza di cameo.” The popularity of the theme must be connected with 
the Tommaso Cavalieri drawings by Michelangelo, W. Slomann, "Rock 
Crystals by Giovanni Bernarci,” Burlington Magazine, xivin, 1926, 9- 
23. Garimberto and Tommaso joined forces on at least one occasion when 
in 1562 they evaluated the werth of the Paolo del Bufalo collection for 
Cardiral Alessandro Farnese. Lanciani, 1, 163. An unpublished letter from 
Ludov-co Todesco to the Duke of Parma deals with a copy of one of 
Michelangelo's designs. Archivio di Stato di Parma, Raccolta manoscritti, 
Busta .28 June 23, 1571). This document will be the subject of a forth- 
coming study by William Wallace of Washington University in St. Louis. 
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19 “Satyrus cum 
cista et fructibus 
ad admirationem 
coloratis,” in 
Cavalieri, Anti- 
quarum Statu- 
arum, 111-1V, No. 
78 (photo: 
author, from IFA 
Census) 


20 Satyr, Gio- 
vanni Bologna 
Sketchbook. 
Cambridge, Trin- 
ity College 
Library, R.17.,3, 
fol. 29.2 (photo: 
Library) 


not have far to search for the source for this statue, which is 
nothing more than an imaginative reconstruction or version of 
the Cardinal Rodolfo Pio da Carpi Satyr, reproduced in the Giov- 
anni Bologna sketchbook in Cambridge (Fig. 20).° Given Gar- 


The subject matter of the second and third relief can be reconstructed 
from the reference in the Verzeichnis that the Cardinal of Trent sent to 
Munich in 1576 (as in note 22): “drei Stück von Märmelstein, in schwarzen 
Stein gehauen, dero eines Phaethon mit dem Wagen, so vom Himmeri [sic] 
herab in Phau gefallen, das andere ein Weinlesen [which is to be identified 
with the Cavalieri engraving of the ‘Vindemia -- In Museo Garimberto,’ 
Ashby, 151, No. 4], und das dritte mit Kühe und Buben ist.” 


3 E. Dhanens, “De Romeinse ervaring van Giovanni Bologna,” Bulletin 
de l'institut Historique Belge de Rome, xxxv, 1963, 17, No. 45 and pl. 45. 
For the Carpi collection, see note 41. 
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imberto’s praise of the Carpi Satyrs, it is not surprising that he 
owned something similar. On June 27, 1564, shortly after Pio's 
death, Garimberto wrote to suggest which of the Carpi pieces 
merited consideration for purchase by Cesare Gonzaga. These 
included the Satyrs, two genii, the so-called Bed of Polycleitos, 
and a head of Polyphemus. 


Ma per venire al particular di quei marmi che sarebbeno per 
lei, vi sono dui Genii che sono due figure nude, lunghe circa 
due braccia, di bellissimo marmo e buonissimo mastro tutti 
antichi fuor che le braccia divinamente accommodate. Sonovi 
ancora dui satiretti miracolosi con le teste antiche cioé proprie, 
aiutate assai dal moderno ma eccellentemente. Se facesse per 
lei qualche cosa di basso rilevo, vi sono tre tavole bellissime, 
et tra quelle il letto famoso di Policletto. Ma se la vuole com- 
piacersi d’una testa bizarra et rara, risolvisi che quella di Poli- 
femo, ch’io le ho lodata tante volte, è cosa da far impazzir afatto 
ne'sassi. Potrei metterle inanzi molte altre cose belle, ma queste, 
secondo me, sono le più belle et le pid appropriate al suo 
disegno. 


Stipulations placed on the sale of the collection by the Carpi hiers 
made it difficult for Cesare to act on Garimberto’s suggestion.*! 
As for the Garimberto version of the Carpi Satyrs, its purchase 
was announced in a letter dated August 25, 1565, in which ref- 
erence is made to “un satiretto da far star adietro quelli famosi 
del già Cardinal di Carpi.” The Garimberto Satyr is furthermore 
to be identified with the “satiretto piccolo quasi tutto antico, rar- 
issimo anch'esso,” valued at one hundred scudi in the inventory 
sent to the Duke of Bavaria.“ This entry follows immediately 
after the listing of the Hercules Strangling the Serpents which has 
already been discussed. 

While the Duke of Ferrara's interest in Garimberto’s collection 
can be documented, there is nothing to indicate (nor to exclude) 
that the Medici also examined these same holdings. Having formed 
a notable collection by 1550, one that drew admiring comments 
from Aldrovandi, Garimberto was able to make substantial addi- 
tions in the intervening years (1550-1575) despite keen competi- 
tion from the Farnese, the Este, and the Medici, as well as from 
the agents of various foreign rulers, including Jacopo Strada and 
Bernhard Olgiati who served the Duke of Bavaria.” In a letter to 
his patron Cesare Gonzaga, written on April 8, 1572, just prior 
to the arrival of Duke -Alfonso II d'Este, Garimberto provided 
detailed information on the arrangement of his museum, a col- 
lection that has been all but overlooked in most discussions of 
Roman collections of his era. 


Io havrei multiplicato di sorte in questa facenda c'haverei rap- 


41 Some details on the dispersal of the Carpi collection, the lack of infor 
mation on which was lamented by E. Mandowsky (‘The Bust of the Dying 
Alexander," Burlington Magazine, xci, 1950, 231-32) are found in Gar- 
imberto’s correspondence. See in particular his letters of June 27, August 
24, December 30, 1564 and February 3, August 25, 1565. Several of the 
pieces mentioned by Garimberto in his letter of June 27, 1564, which is 
transcribed in the text, were also contained in the list Alessandro de Grandi 
sent to Duke Alfonso II d'Este in 1572. Documenti inediti, 1v, 456-57. It 
is not surprising that this list did not refer to the Carpi genii or to his 
Satyrs. These pieces were acquired in 1565 as gifts for the Emperor Max- 
imilian 11 by the Este family and the Cardinal of Trent respectively. See 
Garimberto's letters to Cesare Gonzaga of December 30, 1564, February 
3, 1565. Further information on the dispersal of the Carpi collection is 


presentato, ne‘la strettezza del mio tugurio, la solenità delle 
boteche di Murano. Con tutto cid io non mi sono possuto con- 
tenere di fabricare una Galleria, con una loggia di sotto et una 
libreria di sopra, nella qual libreria ho posto circa dua milia 
libri per ordine, di tutte le scienze et arti distinte nei suoi tav- 
olati, con le cornici, sopra delle quali ho posto per ordine, 
secondo le dette scienze, tanti testoni antichi di filosofi, math- 
ematici, poeti e istorici, come Platone, Aristotele, Solo[nle, 
Hesiodo, Socrate, Seneca et altri ch'io tralascio per non intrare 
in una legenda da far maravigliare Vostra Eccellenza ch'io hab- 
bia possuto rar un così bel e gran concerto, riccamato poi da 
una quantità di belle pitture et ritratti d'huomini illustri de’ nos- 
tri tempi intramezzati con alcune tavole di marmo con figure 
di mezzo rilievo antiche, d'historie in parte e in parte in favole, 
et anco di tutto tondo, delle quali ne ho fatto trasportare tre 
favole in tre tavolozze di pietra d'India nigrissime et di straor- 
dinario polimento che rappresentano camei d'infinita bellezza, 
particolarmente una con tutta la favola di Fetonte, molto grande 
et rara. Nella Galleria sono poi tutti quelli imperatori che forsi 
Vostra Eccellenza si deve racordare d'haver veduti in questa 
casa con alcuni altri appresso assai più belli, come Cesare e 
Pompeo, et tutti intramezzati da quelle prelibate colonne et 
ď'alcun’altre, con alcune figurine di marmo igniude e bellissime 
sopra de’capitelli, che fanno una vista molto vaga e bella, et 
con quadri di pittura posti con disegno ai luoghi loro. Sotto 
della Galleria, nella loggia del cortile, stanno poste per ordine 
statove grandi del naturale, alcune vestite el alcun’ altre 
ingniude. 


The clarity of Garimberto’s description permits a reconstruction 
of the broad outlines of the arrangement of his collection in the 
Gaddi Palace on Monte Citorio, which was disposed on three 
levels. The larger statues, such as the Pomona and the Celestial 
Venus, were placed under the loggia, above which in turn there 
was a gallery. Busts of the emperors and various figurines and 
paintings were displayed in the Gallery, while the library housed 
some two thousand volumes arranged according to subject cate- 
gories. To these corresponded, when possible, the portrait busts 
of the Greek and Roman authors themselves. These were placed 
on cornices above the bookshelves, where they alternated with 
various antique reliefs and with portraits of famous 
contemporaries.“ 


Discussions of collectors and collections have hitherto been 


confined largely to those men who dominated the political and 
cultural life of Rome and to such families as the Medici and the 
Este. It is evident that the rich, neglected material in the Parma 
archives of the Guastalla branch of the Gonzaga family permits 
a reconstruction of the substantial role played by Gerolamo Gar- 


provided by Giovanni Antonio Stampa in his letter to Cesare Gonzaga 
of August 19, 1564. Modena, Biblioteca Estense, Autografoteca Campori, 
foglio “Stampa.” “Et se lo potesse havere il pitafio di bronzo de Carpi, 
ch'adesso si venderanno, io farei del resto con il Mafeo.” The bronze epi- 
taph might be identical to the “inscrittione tutte di metallo,” recorded by 
Aldrovandi, 211. The reference to Achilles Maffei is to negotiations for 
the purchase of his Hadrian portrait. The following year, in 1565, Cesare 
Gonzaga spent two hundred scudi for the Maffei group of Septimus Sev- 
erus, Julia Domna, Caracalla, and Geta. Among the letters that deal with 
these negotiations is one from Garimberto of July 1, 1565. 

4 From the inventory (as in note 19). 


4 Stockbauer, 37-41. 


imberto. His correspondence with Cesare Gonzaga is valuable on 
three levels. It documents Cesare Gonzaga’s collection as well as 
his own, while at the same time it sheds light on problems related 
to otker collectors, among them the Medici. This article has pri- 
marily been concerned with the latter, with solutions to problems 
concerning marbles that are or that have been associated with the 
Medici. At the same time some indication has been given of the 
wealth and range of Garimberto’s own holdings. It is not sur- 
prising that they were of such significance. As early as 1563 and 
as late as the 1588 edition of the Le cose maravigliose dell'alma 
città di Roma, a visit to the Garimberto collection was advised 
as one of the highlights not to be missed: “ma vi ho lasciato di 
dire, che desiderando di vedere cose rare cosi in scultura, come 
in pittura, domandate in monte Citorio la casa di Monsignore 
Giercnimo Garimberto, Vescovo di Galese, che là vi saranno 
mostrate cose infinite, et tutte rare."# 

Visitors to Mantua might well have received similar advice 
except that in this case it would have been to visit Cesare Gon- 
zaga’s palace to see there the collection formed largely under Gar- 
imberto’s watchful eye. Indeed, no less perceptive an observer 
than Giorgio Vasari wrote admiringly of the “bellissimo anti- 
quario e studio che ha fatto il Signor Cesare Gonzaga, pieno di 
statue e di teste antiche di marmo.”# Although perhaps no match 
for the legendary holdings of his grandmother Isabella d'Este, Ces- 
are’s Galleria nonetheless attracted the attention of various writ- 
ers including Stephanus Pighius. After describing Isabella's 
Appartamento della Grotta, the author of the Hercules Prodicus 
directed his readers to the rival collection in the city: “Post mer- 
idiem a nobilitate ductus ad aedes opulentas Caesaris Gonzagae, 
ubi ostensae deorum artificiosae statuae plures, et aliquae Imper- 
atorum marmoreae ad vivum factae imagines, Corinthia signa, 
ac aerea sigilla infinita.” 


With the publication of a critical edition of Garimberto’s letters, 
together with the other relevant material in Cesare Gonzaga’s cor- 
respondence files, it will be possible to shed substantial light not 
only on their respective holdings but also on the entire question 
of collectors and collections in Italy during the period between 
1560 and 1575. This was a particularly important and exciting 
moment, for it saw the simultaneous creation of some of the leg- 
endary collections: Cosimo de’Medici’s Gallery in the Palazzo 
Pitti, Alessandro Farnese and Fulvio Orsini’s in the Palazzo 
Farnese, Alfonso II d'Este’s museum and library in a wing of the 
Ducal Palace in Ferrara, and the antiquarium of Albrecht V, Duke 
of Bavaria in the Residenz in Munich. All of these luminaries are 
mentioned in Cesare Gonzaga’s correspondence files or in the 


44 The most complete survey of Roman collections and their settings is 
found :n I. Gesche, Neuaufstellungen antiker Statuen und ihr Einfluss auf 
die römische Renaissancearchitektur, Ph.D. diss., Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe Universitat zu Frankfort am Main, 1971. The Hesiod bust men- 
tioned by Garimberto was reproduced by Orsini (as in note 38), pl. 23, 
and the provenance was given in the index. See also E. Mandowsky and 
C. Mitchell, Pirro Ligorio's Roman Antiquities, London, 1963, 99-100, 
No. 87. It was valued at fifty scudi in the inventory sent to the Duke of 
Bavaria (cited in note 19), which does not refer, however, to the busts of 
the cther philosophers mentioned in Garimberto’s letter to Cesare Gon- 
zaga. The inventory does catalogue twenty-seven other items in this cata- 
gory, most notably the “testa d'un Polifemo,” valued at one hundred scudi 
and the “bella testa d'un Gallicula cinque volte maggior del naturale.” 
Valued at two hundred scudi, the Gallicuola was acquired by Garimberto 
from.the Bishop of Pavia. Gian-Giacomo Rossi. The bulk of that collection 
was bequeathed to the Medici. In a report drawn up for Cosimo I de'Medici 
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related documentation for Gerolamo Garimberto’s collection. 

Thus it is that the history of modest ambitions and collections is 

nonetheless integral to the larger history. It would be less complete 
without the kind of material here presented. 

Carleton University 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada K15 5B6 
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Ecstasy and Vision: Two Concepts Connected 
with Bernini's Teresa 


Susanne Warma 





Gian Lorenzo Bernini, Ecstasy of Saint Teresa. Rome, Sta. Maria 
della Vittoria (photo: Alinari) 


Bernini's statue usually known as The Ecstasy of Saint Teresa (Fig. 
1) is, just as usually, explained as a representation of the ecstasy 
she experienced when her heart was pierced. This has the weighty 
authority of Baldinucci, writing in 1682, who describes the Cor- 
naro Chapel in Sta. Maria della Vittoria as containing “the won- 
derful group of St. Teresa and the Angel who pierces the Saint's 
heart with the arrow of Divine Love while she is in the transports 


' This paper reflects conclusions reached in my Master's thesis, written 
at the University of Georgia under the direction of Professor Robert Eng- 
gass, whom I wish to thank for his continuing encouragement, sugges- 
tions, and criticism; as I do Professor Robert Harris for translating from 
the Latin the Bull of Canonization of Saint Teresa; and the University of 
Georgia for its generous financial support for this research. 

` Filippo Baldinucci, The Life of Bernini, trans. Catherine Enggass, Uni- 
versity Park, Pa., 1966, 35; in the original “il mirabil gruppo della S. 
Teresa col'angelo, il quale mentre ella è rapita in un dolcissimo estasi, 
collo strale dell’amor divino gli ferisce il cuore”; Baldinucci Vita di Gian 
Lorenzo Bernini (Florence, 1682). I have used the edition by Sergio Samek 
Ludovici, Milan, 1948, 101. 

* Teresa, Life, 151: in the original “aqui son las verdaderas revelaciones 
en este éxtasi y las grandes mercedes y visiones, y todo approvecha para 
humillar y fortalecer el alma”; Teresa, Vida, 220. 





of sweetest ecstasy."? However, the image does not correspond to 
the saint's own description, in her writings, of the term “ecstasy,” 
which is precise, detailed, and technical. Instead, it corresponds 
to the similarly precise meaning of the term “vision.” The two 
differ almost diametrically in her writings, just as they do in com- 
mon understanding today. It is true that on one occasion Teresa 
briefly links the two closely, saying that “in ecstasy come true 
revelations, great favors and visions, all of which help to humble 
and strengthen the soul, but in all other texts they are kept 
separate. 

In his recent book on Bernini, Irving Lavin has investigated the 
Cornaro Chapel in detail, and his analysis of the sculpture treats 
both the formal and thematic innovations of Bernini. For him the 
thematic innovations include the representation of Saint Teresa’s 
death, nuptials, levitation, and receiving of the Eucharist, In dis- 
cussing the formal innovations, Lavin correctly hypothesizes the 
sculptor's desire to depict not only the piercing of Teresa's heart 
but also the depth of her experience through the inner penetration 
of her soul. 

Bernini shows the saint and angel suspended upon a cloud, an 
innovation in Teresian iconography also noted by Lavin. The 
beautiful seraph, a representation of divine love, is placed on Saint 
Teresa's right side (contrary to her written account, quoted below 
in full, which states he was on her left); he holds an arrow‘ very 
loosely in his right hand, and with his left holds part of her habit. 
According to Lavin Teresa is reclining, and this serves to em- 
phasize the saint's passivity. After all she is the recipient of action 
being thrust upon her by God and carried out by an angel, who, 
by touching her garment, effortlessly transports her to the clouds. 
In depicting their clothing, as Lavin emphasized, the sculptor 
shows knowledge of Teresa’s account. She states that the angel 
repeatedly plunged the arrow into her heart, which left her con- 
sumed by the love of God. The angel's drapery shows a backward 
movement, indicating that he has withdrawn the arrow at least 
once and is about to repeat his action. The “flame-like” folds of 
Teresa's habit obscure her body and appear to consume it.® 

The saint's death and nuptials are for Lavin, as noted above, 
two of Bernini's thematic innovations. Accounts of her death and 
the fact that she died during ecstasy are the bases of Lavin's well- 
developed thesis. Teresa herself relates both death and nuptials 
to ecstasy in her writing, when she refers to ecstasy as a time 
when ‘the soul ... is entirely dead to the world,” and says that 
the “union” which “comes from heavenly love” is part of the 
ecstatic experience in which “one rises to God and lives with Him.’? 
Since the sculptural group is placed in what was intended to be 
a mortuary chapel, death is an obvious overall theme. Her nup- 
tials are, of course, a more subtle suggestion. 

As will be demonstrated by Teresa's own writings, however, 


+ Even though, according to Saint Teresa's account, the arrow was golden 
with an iron tip, Bernini has given the arrow a golden tip. Possibly this 
comes from the tradition of representing the golden arrow as one that 
kindles love, a legend that can be found in Ovid's Metamorphoses, 

` Irving Lavin, Bernini and the Unity of the Visual Arts, 1, New York, 
1980, 109-110. 

€ Ibid., 111. 

© Teresa, Life, 122; in the original “el alma ... pues lo está al mundo”: 
Vidu, 167. 

$ Teresa, Life, 124; in the original “juntamiento con el amor celestial”; 
Vida, 171. 


° Teresa, Works, 1, 329. 


the only purely ecstatic element of the sculptural group is the 
placement of the saint's vision on a cloud. Lavin's hypothesis is 
that by depicting her in a state of levitation Bernini was actually 
representing the Eucharist. He correctly notes that Teresa often 
experienced ecstasy during religious services. However, according 
to Teresa, one remains in the same position during ecstasy as be- 
fore its onset. It is unlikely that the saint would be sitting or re- 
clining while receiving the Eucharist, as Lavin suggests. More 
probably she would have been kneeling. Hence, when overcome 
with ecstasy, she would be lifted, still kneeling, on the cloud. If 
the thesis as to the Eucharist is correct, then Bernini has delib- 
erately chosen to ignore Teresa's written description, which, Lavin 
holds, the sculptor followed. 

Numerous visual sources can be argued to have been an in- 
spiration to the sculptor. However, Bernini's understanding of the 
concepts of ecstasy and vision, only briefly touched upon by 
Lavin, will help to explain the sculpture, in which imagery of the 
piercing of the heart finds a culminating representation. Because 
Saint Teresa died in 1582 and was not canonized until 1622, Ber- 
nini did not have available a long tradition of accepted iconog- 
raphy pertaining to her. Yet within the sixty years from Teresa's 
death to the commissioning of the Cornaro Chapel, images of Saint 
Teresa especially the piercing of her heart, had become popular. 
The principal source of Teresian iconography is, of course, her 
autobiography, though the piercing of her heart is also mentioned 
in her Spiritual Relations. 

The person who can best explain Saint Teresa’s ecstasy and 
visions is Saint Teresa, who wrote about her own mystical ex- 
periences. In them the concept of ecstasy is indeed central. In an 
ecstatic state, man is farthest from the normal human condition; 
Saint Teresa herself has written that it is a prelude to the joys of 
Heaven. She tries to explain the four stages of prayer that can 
lead te an ecstatic experience. These she refers to as the four 
waters. She did not give any indication of how long one remains 
in each of these stages before progressing to the next, and indeed 
most individuals do not go beyond the first. During the first three 
stages, one loses the desire for earthly things and as one advances 
from one stage to another the presence of Christ becomes in- 
creasingly stronger. It is the fourth and final state that concerns 
us. Ecstasy is described by Teresa as having: 


… no sense of anything but enjoyment, without any knowledge 
of what is being enjoyed. The soul realized that it is enjoying 
some good thing that contains all good things together, but it 
cannot comprehend this good thing. All the senses are taken 
up with this joy so that none of them is free to act in any way, 
either outwardly or inwardly. Previously, as I have said, the 


10 Lavin (as in note 5), 1, 118. 


n Teresa, Life, 122; in the original: 


Acá n hay sentir, sino gozar sin entender lo que se goza. Entiéndese 
que se goza un bien, adonde juntos se encierran todos los bienes, mas 
no se comprende este bien. Ocüpanse todos los sentidos en este gozo, 
de manera que no queda ninguno desocupado para poder en otra cosa 
exterior ni interiormente. 

Antes dabaseles licencia para que, como digo, hagan algunas mues- 
tras del gran gozo que sienten; aca el alma goza mas sin comparación, 
y puédese dar a entender muy menos, porque no queda poder en el 
cuerpc, ni el alma le tiene para poder comunicar aquel gozo. 


Vida, 168. 
12 Teresa. Life, 124; in the original “levantamiento de espíritu”; Vida, 171. 


13 Teresa, Life, 124; in the original “vuelo del espíritu“; Vida, 172. 
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senses were permitted to give some indication of the great joy 

they feel. But now the soul enjoys incomparably more, and yet 

has still less power to show it. For there is no power left in the 

body — and the soul possesses none — by which this joy can 

be communicated."! 
In connection with the fourth state, Teresa uses the “raising of the 
spirit’? and the “flight of the spirit"! as descriptive phrases to 
emphasize the soul's detachment from earthly creatures. “Before 
you can be warned by a thought or help yourself in any way, it 
comes as a quick and violent shock; you see and feel this cloud, 
or this powerful eagle rising and bearing you up on its wings ... 
and indeed see that you are being carried away you know not 
where." Not only is the soul lifted away, but occasionally the 
entire body as well.5 She concludes by saying that the soul faints 
in a swoon, which is accompanied by feelings of calmness and 
joy.’ 

Saint Teresa also provides us with a description of the char- 
acteristics of ecstasy. One remains in the same physical position 
during an ecstatic state as prior to its onset, probably because one 
is unable to move. In this state the body feels weightless. Even 
though the senses do not function in a normal manner, one is still 
able to hear and see, if dimly. At the very peak of ecstasy, which 
is not reached every time, all senses are lost. This loss persists 
briefly and is the result of the close union with God. At this time 
the eyes are usually closed, although occasionally they remain 
open but one is unable to see. At the height of ecstasy one is 
unable to see things of the earthly world or to perceive earthly 
things.” As the soul's strength increases, the body's strength de- 
creases. The heart-beat slows considerably. The body temperature 
also drops and occasionally the body becomes quite cold. Some- 
times during ecstasy, bones become disjointed, legs and arms 
stiffen, and at times the fists will be clenched.i* At other times 
only the hands become quite cold, and the fingers remain out- 
stretched.® To an onlooker, it may seem that a person remains in 
an ecstatic state for a long time (up to three or four hours), but 
actually the condition lasts for a very short time (only a few sec- 
onds), the other time being spent in the ascending to the ecstatic 
state and the withdrawal from it. 

Levitation can be part of the ecstatic process and is not unusual 
among saints. Teresa describes being lifted by a cloud or eagle. 
She later says that “my soul has been carried away, and usually 
my head as well, without my being able to prevent it; and some- 
times it has affected my whole body, which has been lifted from 
the ground.” Not only did Teresa write about levitation in her 
autobiography, but there were also witnesses who stated that she 
levitated in public. All sources on levitation, Saint Teresa’s in- 
cluded, have connected it with ecstasy. “Union and rapture, or 


14 Teresa, Life, 136-37; in the original “sin prevenir el pensamiento ni ayuda 
ninguna, viene un impetu tan acelerado y fuerte, que veis y sentis lev- 
antarse esta nube o esta águila caudalosa y cogeros con sus alas. Y digo 
que se entiende y veisos llevar, y no sabéis donde”; Vida, 192. 


15 Teresa, Life, 137; Vida, 192-93. 

lé Teresa, Life, 25; Vida, 174. 

17 Teresa, Life, 142-43; Vida, 203-04. 

18 Robert T. Petersson, The Art of Ecstasy: Teresa, Bernini and Crashaw, 
New York, 1970, 36. 

1 Teresa, Works, 1, 329. 

20 Teresa, Life, 137; in the original “el alma y aun casi ordinario la cabeza 


tras ella, sin poderla tener, y algunas todo el cuerpo, hasta levantarle”: 
Vida, 193. 
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elevation, or flight of the spirit or transport,” Teresa wrote, “They 
are all one. I mean these are all different names for the same thing, 
which is also called ecstasy. She also says that in her opinion 
ecstasy, rapture, and suspension are the same, but she uses the 
word suspension more often because the terms ecstasy and rap- 
ture seem to frighten people. Later she states that rapture and 
suspension differ from transport because in rapture the soul, un- 
concerned with worldly things, rises to God and lives with him. 
Transport, however, comes after a sudden flash of light which 
penetrates to the soul and carries it away like a little bird that 
has escaped the flesh.” 

Bernini's sculptural group in the Cornaro Chapel, despite its 
usual title of The Ecstasy of Saint Teresa, most probably repre- 
sents the moment of the vision of the piercing of the heart. This 
raises the question whether visions, like levitation, are associated 
with ecstasy. In one portion of her autobiography, as noted above, 
Saint Teresa writes that visions come in ecstasy.” Yet in all other 
portions of her writings she speaks as if ecstasy and visions are 
separate and different. Visions (like ecstasy) occur during times 
of prayer, but “it should be noted that if we see visions and hear 
words like this [a reference to the preceding paragraph in the au- 
tobiography], it is never, in my opinion, at a time when the soul 
is in union or during the rapture itself ... all senses are completely 
lost [during ecstasy] and, as I believe, there can be no seeing or 
understanding or hearing at all.” 

Saint Teresa provides us with an explanation of two types of 
visions. In the first, the Divine Presence is invisible; he is thus 
showing us that he is God, that he is powerful and can do all 
things. In the second type of vision, the Divine Presence is seen 
with the eyes of the soul which can perceive the excellence, beauty 
and glory of God.” 

At the beginning of a vision one encounters a soft white light. 
Saint Teresa describes it as an “infused radiance” which differs 
from the sun's rays because the sun is not so bright.” This light 
appears prior to the actual sight of a supernatural person or angel. 
Often one experiences a combination of “joy and sorrow” or 
pain and sweetness” in visions, while during ecstasy one feels 
enjoyment. During a vision one falls into a seated position; then, 
as in ecstasy, one cannot move. During a vision one cannot breathe 
and can only utter “a few slight moans ... not aloud, but inwardly, 


21 Teresa, Life, 136; in the original “unión a arrobamiento o elevamiento 
o vuelo que llaman de espíritu o arrebatamiento, que todo es uno. Digo 
que estos diferentes nombres todo es una cosa, y también se llama éxtasis”; 
Vida, 190. 

2 Teresa, Works, 1, 328-330. 

# Teresa, Life, 151; in the original “Aqui son las verdaderas revelaciones 
en este éxtasi y las grandes mercedes y visiones, y todo aprovecha para 
humillar y fortalecer el alma”; Vida, 220. 


# Teresa, Life, 175-76; in the original: 


Entiéndase que cuando se ven visiones o se entienden estas palabras, a 
mi parecer, nunca es en tiempo que esta unida el alma en el mismo 
arrobamiento; que en este tiempo — como ya dejo declarado, creo en 
la segunda agua — del todo se pierden todas las potencias y a mi par- 
ecer alli ni se puede ver ni entender ni oir. 


Vida, 260. 

2 Teresa, Life, 200; Vida, 302. 

2 Teresa, Life, 197; in the original “resplandor infuso”; Vida, 298. 
2? Teresa, Life, 197-98; Vida, 298. 

28 Teresa, Life, 209; in the original “esta pena y gloria”; Vida, 318. 
*? Teresa, Life, 209; Vida, 317. 


out of pain.” If a vision is particularly strong, as it was in the 
instance that concerns us, during the piercing of Saint Teresa’s 
heart, then it is possible that the soul will enter into ecstasy after 
the vision. However, it must be noted that Teresa did not say she 
experienced ecstasy after this vision. Neither did she mention lev- 
itation in connection with visions, yet Bernini placed her sus- 
pended on a cloud. 

In her autobiography, Saint Teresa refers to the occasion of the 
piercing of her heart as a true impulse and a vision, while in her 
Spiritual Relations she calls it a prayer. Bernini depicted the mo- 
ment as it is described by the saint herself in the famous and often 
quoted passage that Pope Gregory XV included in her bull of 
canonization: 


Beside me, on the left hand, appeared an angel in bodily form, 
such as I am not in the habit of seeing except very rarely ... 
But it was our Lord’s will that I should see this angel in the 
following way. He was not tall but short, and very beautiful; 
and his face was so aflame that he appeared to be one of the 
highest rank of angels who seem to be on fire ... In his hands 
I saw a great golden spear, and at the iron tip there appeared 
to be a point of fire. This he plunged into my heart several 
times so that it penetrated into my entrails. When he pulled it 
out, I felt that he took them with it, and left me utterly con- 
sumed by the great love of God. The pain was so severe that 
it made me utter several moans. The sweetness caused by this 
intense pain is so extreme that one cannot possibly wish it to 
cease, nor is one’s soul then content with anything but God. 
This is not a physical, but a spiritual pain, though the body 
has some share in it — even a considerable share. So gentle is 
this wooing which takes place between God and the soul that if 
anyone thinks I am lying, I pray God, in his goodness, to grant 
him some experience of it." 


Normally, so Teresa tells us, one does not see an angel. Instead 
one feels only the pain of the wounded soul. It should be remem- 
bered that the piercing of the heart is an affliction of the soul and 
leaves no physical impression.” One must note that Saint Teresa 
never mentions pain as part of ecstasy. The only disturbing part 
of ecstasy comes after the moment of greatest intensity when one 


3 Teresa, Life, 210; in the original “sólo da unos gemidos no grandes, 
porque no puede más; sonlo en el sentimiento”; Vida, 319. 


3! Teresa, Life, 210; in the original: 


Veia un angel cabe mi hacia el lado izquierdo, en forma corporal, lo 
que no suelo ver sino por maravilla ... Esta visión quiso el Señor le 
viese asi: no era grande, sino pequeño, hermoso mucho, el rostro tan 
encendido que parecia de los angeles muy subidos que parecen todos 
se abrasan: deben ser los que llaman querubines, que los nombres no 
me los dicen; mas bien veo que en el cielo hay tanta diferencia de unos 
angeles a otros y de otros a otros, que no lo sabria decir. Veiale en las 
manos un dardo de oro largo, y al fin del hierro me parecia tener un 
poco de fuego; éste me parecia meter por el corazón algunas veces y 
que me llegaba a las entrañas. Al sacarle, me parecia las llevaba consigo, 
y me dejaba toda abrasada en amor grande de Dios. Era tan grande el 
dolor que me hacia dar aquellos quejidos, y tan excesiva la suavidad 
que me pone este grandisimo dolor, que no hay desear que se quite, ni 
se contenta el alma con menos que Dios. No es dolor corporal sino 
espiritual, aunque no deja de participar el cuerpo algo, y aun harto. Es 
un requiebro tan suave que pasa entre el alma y Dios, que suplico yo 
a su bondad lo dé a gustar a quien pensare que miento. 


Vida, 319-320. 
32 Teresa, Works, 1, 331. 


does not want to leave God and return to a worldly life. 

In Bernini's sculpture Teresa's pose is filled with tension because 
it appears as if she is moving forward and backward simulta- 
neously. Her body is in a spasm, while she lacks the strength to 
keep her head upright, so that it has an additional heaviness. A 
similar tension is evident in her hands and feet. One hand hangs 
by her side, but it is not relaxed. One cannot determine whether 
this arm is falling to her side or whether she is lifting it up. The 
other hand seems to rest in her lap. At first glance her left foot 
appears relaxed, but a closer inspection reveals that it is actually 
in a spasm which causes the toes to move upward. Her right foot 
does not rest upon the cloud, but pushes against it and meets with 
resistance as if the cloud were a hard solid mass.” Her legs are 
also drawn somewhat into the body. Even her nostrils seem to 
quiver“ and her lips are parted as if moaning. Again, fully to 
understand the manner in which Bernini has depicted Saint Teresa 
we must return to her autobiography, where she describes what 
happens to the physical self during this kind of vision. 


The entire body contracts; neither foot nor arm can be moved. 
If ane is standing at the time, one falls into a sitting position 
as though transported, and cannot even take a breath. One only 
utters a few slight moans, not aloud, for that is impossible, but 
inwardly, out of pain.” 


It is clear from the direct comparison of Bernini's Saint Teresa 
with the saint's own writings that the moment depicted in the 
sculpture is primarily that of vision; only the presence of the vis- 
ible object of the cloud implies any ecstatic element in the icon- 
ography. Thus, by combining into one sculpture the elements of 
vision with one aspect of ecstasy (i.e., levitation), the artist has 
heightened the representation of the religious experience while 
simultaneously creating a more visually effective image. As a re- 
sult af his thorough knowledge and understanding of Teresa's 
writings, Bernini has created an altarpiece that has been as enig- 
matic as it is beautiful. 

[University of Georgia 
Athens, GA 30602] 
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35 Teresa, Life, 210; in the original: 


Otras veces da tan recio, que eso ni nada no se puede hacer, que corta 
todo el cuerpo; ni pies ni brazos no puede menear; antes si esta en pie 
se sienta, como una cosa trasportada que no puede ni aun resolar: sólo 
da unos gemidos no grandes, porque no puede mas; sonlo en el 
sentimiento. 


Vida, 318-19. 
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Filippo della Valle as Metalworker 
Vernon Hyde Minor 


Although art historians know something of Filippo della Valle's 
sculpture in marble and stucco, they know virtually nothing of 
his works in metal.! Giovanni Battista Foggini trained della Valle, 
his nephew, as a sculptor and — perhaps — as a medalist, Or it 
may have been from Massimiliano Soldani Benzi, the Master of 
the Mint in Florence, that della Valle first learned bronze casting 
and the striking of medals. Before he left Florence in 1725, he 
struck at least two portraits, one of Cosimo III, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and the other of Prince Giovanni Gastone de’ Medici.? 

Della Valle brought this knowledge of metalwork with him to 
Rome, but seems not to have employed it much before the 1740's. 
In that decade he designed and cast festoons and grotteschi for 
Benedict ? V's Coffeehouse on the Quirinal, an altar tabernacle 
and cross for the Cappella dei Penitenzieri at S$. Giovanni in La- 
terano (destroyed),4 and numerous fittings and ornaments for the 
Pope's carriages — all destroyed or lost.5 One can study della 
Valle’s style and presentation of life-sized figures in metal from 
two surviving Roman commissions, neither of which has been 
published with photographs and documentation. They are for the 
altar at S. Apollinare and for the area surrounding the confessio 
at Sta. Maria Maggiore (Figs. 1-6). 

The money for these undertakings derived from instructions, 
now preserved in the Vatican's Secret Archives, written by Pope 
Benedict XIV. The typical motu proprio (literally, “on his own 
motion” — a legal term) ordered sums from Rome’s lottery to be 
assigned to specific artistic projects. When advising his Pro-mag- 
giordomo, Cardinal Girolamo Colonna, on the decoration of the 
Tribune at S. Apollinare, Benedict wrote: “We have always in our 
heart the greater glory and cult of the Lord.” Both of these com- 
missions, dating from 1746 to 1750, were part of larger campaigns 
at Sta. Maria Maggiore and S. Apollinare, related to the Pope's 
overall desire to promulgate the glory of the Church, and, as one 
might suspect from the timing, to enhance the beautification of 
Rome for the Jubilee of 1750. The figures are all putti, those 
charming secularized adjuncts to the sacred rites. In one instance, 
heads of putti bear up the mensa, in the other twin putti joyously 
carry torches and peripherally assist, more as acolytes than as 
angels, at the celebration of the Mass. 


I should like to thank the National Endowment for the Humanities, the 
American Philosophical Society, and the Council on Research and Cre- 
ative Work at the University of Colorado for their generous support of 
my research on Filippo della Valle. 


! The literature on della Valle is small; see esp. V. Moschini, ‘Filippo della 
Valle,” L'arte, xxvn, 1925, 177-190; H. Honour, “Filippo della Valle,” Con- 
noisseur, CXLIV, 1959, 172-79; V. Minor, “Della Valis and G. B. Grossi 
Revisited,” Antologia di belle arti, 11, 1978, 233-247. 


2 The Twilight of the Medici: Late Baroque Art in Florence, 1670-1743, 
exh. cat., Detroit Art Institute, 1974, 148-49. 


* Vatican City, Archivio Segreto Vaticano, SS. Palazzi Apostolici, Com- 
putisteria, 995 B (1742), 1 r-v. 


4 Ibid., 198. 
5 Minor (as in note 1), 240-41. 


* One can find many of these directives bound into the filze of the SS. 
Palazzi Apostolici (as in note 3), especially Nos. 992-1003. 


7 Ibid., 997, 62r: “E Noi che sempre Via più abbiamo a cuore la maggior 
gloria e culto di Dio, e decoro di d.a Chiesa, ci siamo volontieri indotti 
a voler contribuire per l'effetto sudetto la somma di scudi tre mila Romani 
... 7 Settembre 1746 (Binidictus PP XIV).” 
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1 Filippo della Valle, 
Putto, bronze, 1746. 
Rome, S. Apollinare, 
High Altar (right 
side) (photo: Arte 
Fotografica) 





3 Filippo della 
Valle, Putto, 
bronze, 1751. 
Rome, Sta. 
Maria Magg- 
iore, High Al- 
tar (right side) 
(photo: Arte 
Fotogratica) 


8 Ibid., 312: “È più fatto due teste isolate di Cherubino con sue ale annesse 
di rame gettati ... posti in opera sopra li due mensolini del detto Altare 
che reggono la tavola della mensa ... 
“È più fatto due zampe di Leone isolate di rame ... 
“È più fatto un sportello di piastra di rame tutto cisellato rappresentando 
l'agnus dei con irradiatura sopra una base con gruppo di cherubini ... 
(signed) Filippo della Valle.” 








2 Detail of Figure 1 


4 Detail of Figure 3 


At S. Apollinare della Valle submitted his bill for heads of putti, 
lion's paws, an altar tabernacle, cornices, and grotteschi — all of 
gilt bronze — in 1748.8 On April 22 of that year, Benedict ded- 
icated the church in an elaborate and lengthy ceremony.’ The Pope 
paid for the new tribune and high altar and urged the Collegio 
Germanico-Ungarico — responsible for underwriting the resto- 
ration of the rest of the church — to employ Ferdinando Fuga as 
architect.!° 


è C. Chracas, Diario ordinario, No. 4797, April 20, 1748, 17-18; No. 4800, 
April 27, 1748, 3, 6-17. The description in the Vatican manuscript col- 
lection (Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. Lat. 9168, fol. 25r-v) is a 
transcription from Chracas. 

10 C, M. Mancini, S. Apollinare: La chiesa e il palazzo, Rome, 1967, 26. 
Mancini is the only one to mention della Valle's employment at $. Apol- 
linare; he does not reproduce the documentation. 


5 Fikppo 
della Valle, 
Putte, 


bronze, 1751. 


Rome, Sta. 
Maria Mag- 
giore. High 
Altar (left 
side) (photo: 
Arte 
Fotografica) 








6 Detail of Figure 5 
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Fuga's drawing of the high altar and tribune, while quite de- 
tailed and showing the general arrangement of Bernardino Lu- 
dovisi's angels above, gives no indication of della Valle’s putti. It 
does, however, indicate the presence of the altar tabernacle and 
the shape of the table. Whether under Fuga's instruction or by 
della Valle’s suggestion, the heads energetically “support” the ta- 
ble and beam outward toward the congregation. Their sweet in- 
nocence reminds us of the cult of the child in the 18th century: 
although referred to as cherubini in the documents, their role seems 
more that of charmers than “Heavenly Beings which encircle and 
stand immediately around God; and ... dance round his eternal 
knowledge. ..."* Because of their human sensibilities, these putti 
make the worshipper a participant rather than an observer. Deila 
Valle brings the children to life — they almost appear airborne 
— by subtly distorting their faces so that they become more vivid 
when seen from the proper point of view. Because Figure 1 was 
not photographed from the angle of sight della Valle chose for 
us, we can see the intentional elongation of the putto’s left eye 
and the flattening of the right side of his face. This head is over 
life-size, so that the distortion, quite noticeable, has the power 
to push the viewer into a proper position. The observation that 
the head is flying, as it were, free of gravity and a fixed position 
in space comes from the handling of surface and details. The 
lustrous, golden surfaces of the face modulate continuously, al- 
most as if the putto were puffing his cheeks. And this keeps the 
light moving, whether along the bridge of the nose or immediately 
beneath the eye, or like a blush, fading across the cheek. Meta- 
phorically, the head moves. The meaning has less to do with tra- 
ditional iconography than with mood and handling. 

Although della Valle called himself “Fonditore e Doratore dei 
Metalli, detto ottonaio” for his contribution to the Cappella dei 
Penitenzieri,! at Sta. Maria Maggiore he left the casting to an- 
other — Filippo Tofani.4 Della Valle cast life-size heads, such as 
those at S. Apollinare, but never complete figures. He did provide 


1i Rome, Gabinetto Nazionale delle Stampe (Villa Farnesina), No. 13857. 


2 As the cherubim are described in Dionysius the Areopagite, Works, 
Part IL The Heavenly Hierarchy. and the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, trans. 
Rev. }. Parker, rep. of 1897-99 ed., London and New York, 1976, 29. 


5 SS, Palazzi Apostolici (as in note 4), 198. 


it Ibid., 999; 66r-v (1751): “Conto di due Putti di Rame dorato con sue 
basi e Fanali quali servono di Torcieri al Altare Grande di S.M.M. Posano 
li due Putti di tutta sottigliezza che con le sue basi con nu. 4 Arme riportate 
di Sua Sta. e suoi fanali triangolari di lavoro parimente centinato con nu. 
6 lampade e nu. 8 padelline sei angole con nu. 8 boccagli e sue viti da 
levare e mettere sono in tutto di altezza pal. 7 1/2 lavoro di getto in luto 
a diferenza de Sud.® Putti quali sono parimente di getto ma intieri e tutti 
di un pezzo; pesano dico non piu che 630 che per essere lavoro tutto di 
Cesello e raspino terminato con tutta diligenza ... 1386 

“Per aver dorato il tutto a oro di zechino messo in opera zechini nu. 
245 ... 514:50 

“Per doratura a macinato con tutte mie spese a fattura ... 245. 

“Pagati al Sig. Filippo Valle per li suoi modelli de Putti come aparisce 
dalla sua ricevuta ... 200. 

“Per modelli delle suddette due basi continate con le nu. 4 arme fanali 
Lampade padelline e boccagli piu esattamente rifatti per uniformassi 
all'attegiamento de Putti et al ... 95. (total) 2440:50 (signed) Filippo To- 
fani, Fonditore.” 

Written on the outside of the bill: “Conto Dalli due Putti di Rame dorato 
con suoi fanali e basi che servono di Torcieri nell. Altare grande di S. M. 
M. fatto sotto la direzzione ed assistenza dell. HMS Sig. Cav. Ferdinando 
Fuga per Ord.® dell'Emo Sig. Card. Colonna Pro Maggiordomo di N. 
Sig.” 

Both Klaus Lankheit and Jennifer Montagu kindly calied by attention 
to these figures in Sta. Maria Maggiore. 
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the modelli, presumably in stucco, and would have kept in mind 
their appropriateness as bronze casts. Tofani bought the modelli 
from della Valle and, one can conjecture, sold them to Carlo Gi- 
nori, who then produced them as Doccia figurines.'* Copies either 
from the porcelain examples or from the original modelli (with 
slightly stunted proportions), but once again in bronze, are at 
Schloss Vaduz in Liechtenstein (Figs. 7-8), where, carrying lamps, 
they once graced the grand stairway. The decorative appeal of 
the putti at Sta. Maria Maggiore, whether in porcelain or bronze, 
was therefore fairly widespread. 

As the documents show, Fuga supervised and assisted in the 
production and placing of della Valle’s putti at Sta. Maria Mag- 
giore, as well as at S. Apollinare. The youths stand where the 
marble railings that project from the altar intersect with the bal- 
ustrades circumscribing the area of the confessio; the rails then 
branch out behind to enclose the hallowed space of the high altar. 
The architect probably saw these figures as marking the boundary 
between the congregation and the Basilica's sacred precincts. But, 
as guardian figures, they welcome the faithful rather than, as in 
the opposite, apotropaic tradition, exorcise demons. Friendlier, 
more open expressions cannot be imagined. They provide small 
terminal accents a short distance from the large porphyry columns 
of Fuga’s baldacchino. As decoration, Fuga probably wanted them 


15 K, Lankheit, Die Modellsammlung der Porzellanmanufaktur Doccia 





7 Filippo della Valle, Putto, 
bronze. Liechtenstein, Schloss 
Vaduz (photo: W. Wachter) 


8 Filippo della Valle, Putto, 
bronze. Liechtenstein, Schloss 
Vaduz (photo: W. Wachter) 


to disperse somewhat the effect of heavy gilding on the urn sup- 
porting the altar, on the bases of the baldacchino — which carry 
Benedict's coat-of-arms — and on the helical arrangement of palm 
leaves stretching up the baldacchino’s columns. The sensation of 
bright gold, symbolizing the perfect refulgence of spiritual light, 
would terminate too abruptly if the eye did not travel to the putti 
with their gilding and the material, “inferior” light of the torches: 
the transition from the spiritual to the material is thus drawn out. 
Fuga probably also wanted to break up the foursquare arrange- 
ment of baldacchino, altar table, and balustrades. The acolytes, 
by virtue of their physical attitudes and glances, establish a line 
of sight approximately 45° out from the side of the baldacchino. 
But their scale, something one might expect an architect to con- 
sider, is surprisingly irrelevant to the setting — especially when 
one recalls Pietro Bracci’s enormous angels that once hovered 
above the four columns. 

As with many of della Valle's marble figures, even those on a 
large scale, his metalworks encourage intimacy and an active, 
empathetic response from the viewer. Their appeal to the faithful 
is direct and unambiguous, their charm undiminished by the pas- 
sage of time. 

The University of Colorado at Boulder 
Boulder, Colorado 80309 


Munich, 1982, figs. 82 and 83; Cat. Nos, 13:5, 16:32. 


LETTERS 


Letters 
Bingham and His Sources 


I would like to make a few additions and corrections to my note 
on Bingham's Fur Traders Descending the Missouri (December, 
1983) 

With regard to the influence of Salvator Rosa, I should have 
noted that John Trumbull, in the early 1780's, evidently copied 
prints after Rosa's paintings (Theodore Sizer, The Works of Colo- 
nel john Trumbull, New Haven, 1967, 113). I should also have 
mentioned that Rosa's work influenced writers. Herman Melville, 
for example, often referred to Rosa in both his poetry and prose, 
and even wrote under the pseudonym of “Salvator R. Tarnmoor” 
(S. Furrow, “The Terrible Made Visible: Melville, Salvator Rosa 
and Piranesi,” Emerson Society Quarterly, x1x, 1973, 237). To my 
list of paintings of doomed Indians should be added Tompkins 
H. Matteson's The Last of His Race in the New-York Historical 
Society. 

Professor Ellwood C. Parry HI of the University of Arizona has 
informed me that Samuel Ward was a banker, not a lawyer, and 
that Cole’s The Voyage of Life hung not in his drawing room but 
in the gallery that Ward added to his home at Bond Street and 
Broacway. 

The exact placement of these paintings is not known. While 
Cole exhibited the second set of The Voyage of Life in a row, this 
required some forty feet of exhibition space, and Ward's gallery 
was probably too small for this arrangement. Consequently, it 
seems likely, but is not certain, that Ward's paintings hung in 
pairs, on opposite walls of the room. Parry will analyze Cole's 
series in detail in his forthcoming book Ambition and Imagination 
in the Art of Thomas Cole (University of Delaware Press, 1985). 
In addition, he has already discussed the prevalence of pendants 
in Cole’s work in his essays: “Thomas Cole and the Practical Ap- 
plication of Landscape Theory,” New Mexico Studies in the Fine 
Arts, 111, 1978, 13-22; and “Acts of God, Acts of Man: Geological 
Ideas and the Imaginary Landscapes of Thomas Cole,” in Two 
Hundred Years of Geology in America, Hanover, N.H., 1979, 53- 
71. 

I believe that I did not sufficiently stress that both Fur Traders 
Descending the Missouri and Concealed Enemy were nostalgic 
representations of ways of life that had virtually vanished. By the 
late 1340's independent fur trappers, such as the one Bingham 
depicted, had been almost entirely replaced by teams of trappers, 
working from camps for large fur companies. In addition, by that 
time Indian warriors, such as the one shown in Concealed Enemy, 
were no longer a serious threat. Appropriately, Concealed Enemy 
seems to be set in the region near the town of Arrow Rock, a 
traditional meeting place for the Osage, which was abandoned 
as late as 1814 due to the danger of Indian attacks. In the 1840's, 
however, the place had become a thriving river port, and even 
served briefly as the county seat. Thus, both Fur Traders and 
Concealed Enemy looked back to the opening of the frontier. 

Finally, and perhaps most interestingly, John Maass of Phila- 
delphia has pointed out to me a possible source for Bingham's 
Fur Traders, namely The Crossing at the Schreckenstein of 1837 
(in the Gemaldegalerie Neue Meister, Staatliche Kunstammlun- 
gen, Dresden) by Ludwig Richter (1803-1884). The composition 
of the two works is quite similar, for both contain a boat, hori- 
zontal streaks of water, and a pyramidal grouping of figures (Fig. 
1), Richter’s paddler resembles the one in the painting by Bingham 
not only in his pose but in his age and costume, including such 





1 Ludwig Richter, The Crossing at the Schreckenstein, 1837. 
Dresden, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen, Gemäldegalerie Neue 
Meister 


elements as his gray hair, pointed cap, pipe, and shirtsleeves (cur- 
iously, however, Richter’s figure is paddling backwards). Richter's 
contemplative youth is posed somewhat similarly to Bingham's 
half-breed Indian, although in reverse. The jagged cliffs on the 
left of Richter’s canvas bring to mind the place of ambush in Con- 
cealed Enemy. 

I do not know of a mid-19th-century painter's manual that con- 
tains Richter’s design, but in the early 20th century Adolf Behne 
published an entire book for art students on Die Uberfahrt am 
Schreckenstein, in which he analyzed its compositional principles 
in detail (Berlin, 1924; this reference was brought to my attention 
by Lucy Embick). Quite probably Behne was drawing on a much 
earlier didactic tradition. Bingham learned the artist’s trade by 
copying European engravings, and prints of this celebrated Ger- 
man painting would presumably have been available to him 
among the many German settlers in Missouri. 

HENRY ADAMS 
Museum of Art, Carnegie Institute 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213 


I would like to add an informational note to Henry Adam’s ex- 
cellent and convincing article on Bingham’s Fur Traders Descend- 
ing the Missouri. In discussing Bingham's sources Adams noted 
Elizabeth Manwaring’s well-known study of the influence of Sal- 
vator Rosa and Claude Lorrain on English taste, Italian Landscape 
in Eighteenth Century England, and stated that there has been no 
similar study of these artists’ influence in America, Although it 
is true that there is no equivalent full-length study, Rosa’s influ- 
ence was the subject of a 1979 exhibition at the Wellesley College 
Museum of Art called “Salvator Rosa in America.” In addition 
to works by Rosa currently in American collections, the exhibi- 
tion and catalogue by Richard W. Wallace included George Caleb 
Bingham’s The Storm (Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford), as well 
as paintings by Thomas Cole, Washington Allston, John Trum- 
bull, William Sidney Mount, and prints after Rosa known in 
America. The provocative ideas raised by Adams and by Wal- 
lace’s commentary suggest that Rosa's influence on American art 
is an area that merits further study. 
WENDY WASSYNG ROWORTH 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, RI 02881 


Book Reviews 


PETER SPRINGER, Kreuzfiisse Ikonographie und Typologie 
eines hochmittelalterlichen Gerates (Bronzegerüte des Mit- 
telalters, 111) Berlin, Deutscher Verlag fiir Kunstwissen- 
schaft, 1981. Pp. 256; 527 black-and-white ills. DM. 280 


Kreuzflisse by Peter Springer has taken its place between the first 
volume of a series on bronze decorative objects of the Middle 
Ages: Romanische Leuchter und Gefüsse. Giessgefasse der Gotik, 
by Otto von Falke and Erich Meyer, published in 1935 and in the 
process of being re-edited, and the announced contribution of 
Peter Block, Die romanischen Bronzekruzifixe, which will be Vol- 
ume vi of Bronzegerate des Mittelalters. Kreuzfiisse is the re- 
casting of the author's Ph.D. dissertation presented at Berlin Free 
University in 1971. In spite of considerable reworking, it has not 
completely shed the finery that is characteristic of academic per- 
formances; its art-historical demonstrations are frequently over- 
wrought and redundant. It does provide, however, for the first 
time a corpus of the bases, or supports, of altar crosses, of which 
relatively few have survived from the Romanesque period. In addi- 
tion, some examples of the form in the early Gothic period are con- 
sidered, Cast in bronze, brass, or silver, or enameled on copper 
in the champlevé technique, cross bases were almost exclusively 
executed within the confines of the German Empire. In his study, 
Springer follows a two-fold method: descriptive and interpreta- 
tive in a catalogue raisonné of fifty-six items, and a complicated 
approach, fusing iconography, iconology, and typology with a 
dose of liturgy in the introduction. The entries are couched ac- 
cording to a preordained plan: material, dimensions, origin, dat- 
ing, provenience, state of conservation, style, and iconography. 
In these entries, the views discussed in the introduction are ex- 
tensively developed and re-examined in detail. The author 
doggedly seeks an absolute accounting, as it were, for the meaning 
of each cross base. It is Springer’s thesis that the cross, together 
with its base, represents the altar. In a sense it can be considered 
as its equivalent. Commemorating, like the mass celebrated on 
the altar, the sacrifice of Christ on Calvary, it symbolically reflects 
the location of the Cross on Mount Golgotha, at the cosmological 
center of the earth and the universe. Mystically, the cross is planted 
in the middle of a Paradise lost by the Fall of Man and recaptured 
by the death of Christ crucified. The ultimate meaning of the cross 
is made particularly clear when its base shows the resurrection 
of Adam, who, buried at the navel of the earth on Mount Gol- 
gotha, was resurrected by the blood dripping from the Cross of 
Christ above his tomb. The resurrection of Adam sums up the 
theology and cosmogony of the cross. Quaternities: the four 
Evangelists, associated or not with the Four Rivers of Paradise or 
the Cardinal Virtues, make explicit at the foot of the Romanesque 
crosses the meaning in extension of the cross, as encompassing 
the four dimensions of the created world. 

Central to Springer’s thesis is the contention that the Carolin- 
gian cross altars erected for the laymen in the western part of the 
abbey churches played a decisive part in a trend that eventually 
led to the generalized custom of setting a cross on each altar. The 
cross altars were located “in medio ecclesie,” the cosmological 
equivalent of the middle of the earth. But we must recall that their 
crosses were of monumental dimensions. No Romanesque altar 
cross and its support, as they survive in bronze monuments, ex- 
ceeds sixty centimeters in height. Furthermore, the evolution from 
the cross altar to the triumphal cross dominating the jube can be 
followed from Carolingian times to the end of the Romanesque 
period through an important link: the ambo altar. No small Ro- 


manesque altar cross is related to a cross altar in church inven- 
tories. Three centuries elapsed before Innocent III (1198-1216) rec- 
ognized that setting a cross between candlesticks on the altars had 
become an established custom. 

The remarkable quality and demonstrative potential of the cat- 
alogue illustrations should be pointed out. The objects were pho- 
tographed from various angles, even from above and below. 
Looking at the different reproductions of each cross base is tan- 
tamount to actual manipulation; however, it is revealing of their 
compact design and tactile values. The succession of views en- 
livens them, as when Adam is seen rising from the slumber of his 
tomb, and it enhances the drama, as when Christ is glimpsed lying 
in the chiaroscuro of his sepulchre. 

According to the number of their supporting feet, the surviving 
cross bases are almost evenly divided between quadripods and 
tripods. The candlesticks, between which it became customary to 
set a cross on altars, were as a rule provided with a tripod base. 
Bases with three or four feet made for supporting a cross were 
sometimes transformed into candlesticks by the insertion of a 
pricket and the addition of a grease pan (Cat. Nos. 33 and 35). 
That no authentic Romanesque candlestick ever rested on four 
feet is argued by Springer in connection with a pair in the art 
market (K189, 192), about which, however, it is not clear whether 
we have to do with a brass original, a recast, or a forgery. How- 
ever, Springer’s contention that candlesticks were exclusively de- 
signed with three feet is an overstatement in view of the literary 
evidence. Abbot Berthold commissioned two candlesticks deco- 
rated with four Evangelists under four cherubs for Zwiefalten Ab- 
bey, and in the choir of Durham Cathedral, a colossal candlestick 
with four dragon feet was installed each year, from Maundy 
Thursday until the Wednesday after the Ascension. 

A category well represented in Springer‘s catalogue is the dom- 
ical or pyramidal base. Do such bases really reflect the Dome of 
Heaven as in religious architecture? Admittedly, the symbolical 
connection between altar, cross, and church well explains why 
some cross bases are shaped like the maquette of a towered ba- 
silica, or of a church provided with two apses current in German 
Romanesque architecture. Cross supports shaped like centrally 
planned martyria were fashioned after Byzantine cross standards, 
reliquaries, censers, and artophoria. Occasionally the cross was 
set on a portable altar. Such portable altars were used for trav- 
eling, or could have been placed, permanently or not, on a fixed 
altar. Caskets for relics, chrismatoria, and pyxes are catalogued 
in specific instances as subvarieties of portable altars. The casket 
(scrinium) from St. Victor in Xanten (Cat. No. 26) looks like an 
altar decorated with antependia on its front and its sides. Its py- 
ramidal] roof, today empty, may have originally supported a cru- 
cifixion between the Virgin and Saint John, set in three slits. A 
similar group dominates the knob and two symmetrical crozier- 
like supports of a base in the Germanisches Nationalmuseum in 
Nuremberg (Cat. No. 38). The connection of the Xanten casket 
is even closer to the Scandinavian altar in Sahl (ill. A51), which 
exhibits an antependium, a retable dominated by a crucifixion 
between the Virgin and Saint John, and an arch above the altar. 
The bronze Nativity (Cat. No. 49), in which Christ’s manger is 
an altar set on a stipes, is also dominated by an empty arch. This 
arch must have supported a candle rather than a cross. Berliner 
rightly considered the object a praesepe for lighting a candle at 
Christmas. Such a praesepe was described by Anthony Beck, 
Bishop of Durham (died in 1131), and it should be remembered 
that in the 13th century the Gloucester candlestick was offered to 
Le Mans Cathedral at Christmas. The semicircular support of a 
cross illustrated in a Prudentius manuscript of the end of the 11th 
century (ill. A19) is not the abridged version of a reredos terminal, 


but is related to semicircular reliquaries, such as the one at St. 
Peter in Fritzlar (ill. A22). 

A Descent from the Cross replaces the Crucifixion above a cas- 
ket cast with the entombment of Christ (Cat. No. 7) and above 
a turreted structure evoking Christ's tomb in Jerusalem (Cat. No. 
25). The replacement could have been motivated by the circum- 
stance that caskets displaying a Descent from the Cross on their 
tops were used during the Holy Week liturgy among the para- 
pherralia of the liturgical drama. Above and below the knob of 
a cross support (Cat. No. 20) are engraved verses sung at vespers 
of the feast of the Invention of the Holy Cross: “Ecce crucem 
Domini/Fugiant partes inimici.” Around the base sit three arch- 
angels, each holding a sphaira, imperial emblem of God's power. 
The missing cross must have been a reliquary of the True Cross, 
like the Empire cross in the Vienna Weltliche Schatzkammer. 

Time and again Springer underlined the gap between the es- 
timated number of surviving Romanesque crosses (ca. 700) and 
the approximately sixty known cross bases, of which only two 
dozen support their original crosses. The main reason for the dis- 
crepancy seems to be that processional crosses continued to be 
brought to the altar for the celebration of the mass, rendering 
purpcseless the maintenance of fixed supports, a long time after 
a cross became more and more a permanent feature of the altar. 
Illustrations A1, 8, 10, 11, 12, and 13 substantiate this explana- 
tion. On the other hand, it should be recalled that the custom of 
setting a cross permanently on altars was not a common practice 
until quite late in Romanesque times. For a long period the ex- 
hibition of a cross often seems to have been restricted to particular 
feasts. Springer does not expound on the mention that the Velletri 
cross (Cat. No. 2) was installed on an altar for the feasts of As- 
censicn and Saint Clement, or that the Kremsmiinster flabellum 
(Cat. No. 43) was placed on an altar between Easter and Ascen- 
sion Day. Other sources reveal that the gold Corpus offered to 
Mainz Cathedral by Willigis during the reign of Otto III was shown 
only at Christmas, Easter, and occasionally at the archbishop’s 
discretion, and that in Metz Cathedral three gold crosses and two 
ventilabra (flabella) were set on the main altar for the feast of the 
Nativity and the Assumption of the Virgin, and during the vespers 
of the Christmas octave. It is not until shortly before 1138 that a 
text indicates that a reliquary cross and a minor cross had become 
permanent features of an altar at Zwiefalten Abbey. Conversely, 
Emperor Lothar II presented the abbey of Prüm in 852 with a 
“crux gemmata altari affixa,” and two “altaria deaurata cum cruce 
imaginata similiter deaurata” were commissioned by Abbot Ram- 
wold 975-1001) for St. Emmeram in Regensburg. 

As for the materials in which cross bases were executed, one 
notes that only the gold enameled cross from the Guelph treasure 
in Berlin, with its silver support, and a similar pair in Velletri 
(Cat. Nos. 1, 2) today bear testimony to the many precious crosses 
and the silver bases mentioned in church inventories. Milan is 
tentatively given as their provenience. All the other materials are 
bronze, brass, or champlevé enamel on copper. The bronze bases 
were primarily executed in Saxony, with Hildesheim as the chief 
center of production. Of the two Descents from the Cross, that 
of Cat. No. 7 may have come from Maastricht, and No. 25 was 
located in the St. Servatius church in Maastricht. 

At this point, I would present a few suggestions. The domical 
base of Cat. No. 39 broadly belongs to Plantagenet France rather 
than restrictively to Limoges. The champlevé enamels, when not 
undoubtedly Mosan, point to an origin in Cologne and excep- 
tionally to England (Cat. No. 43). The staurotheca in London 
(Cat. No. 44) was made up in Cologne by re-using four Mosan 
enamels at the extremities of the cross, a reliquary of the True 
Cross. The bird and foliage patterns of its base suggest that the 
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Cologne workshops were cognizant of decorative enamels made 
in the duchy of Aquitaine. A cross and its base (Cat. No. 40) may 
be safely attributed to the master of the Stavelot portable altar 
in Brussels. The cross base in the Metropolitan Museum (Cat. No. 
21) is certainly Mosan and not North Italian, as entried. The er- 
roneous origin is deduced from an arbitrary comparison of the 
figures, three angels as “lectores” seated on the tripod, with a 
limestone relief by the Maestro di Astolfo, in Modena (ill. K180). 
These angels may be secondarily interpreted as “guardians of the 
invincible cross,” a function fulfilled by two angels standing on 
the base in Amsterdam (Cat. No. 46) and by the angels guarding 
the relic of the True Cross in a number of Mosan staurothecae. 
The structure of the tripod in the Metropolitan Museum is the 
same as that of the cross foot in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(Cat. No. 40). The leafy cavities of the three lobes supporting the 
angels are the same as those around a rock crystal cabochon set 
on the top of the gable end of the chasse of St. Ode from Amay, 
a late work of Godefroid de Huy, in the Walters Art Gallery. 

The country of origin of the flabellum and its support in Krems- 
minster (Cat. No. 43) remains a tantalizing problem. In spite of 
the difference of materials and style, there is no cogent reason for 
stating, as Springer does, that the enameled pyramidal foot and 
the bronze flabellum, cast in openwork technique, did not orig- 
inally belong together. Since the enamel compares best with Eng- 
lish works, the scales would be tipped in favor of an English origin 
on the whole. Christ as Resurrected from the Tomb with the 
features of Emmanuel is very close to the Emmanuel type of Christ 
in Majesty on the openwork ivory cover of manuscript 319 in the 
Morgan Library. The ivory could be a product of the Channel 
School set in a manuscript from Marchiennes. The extremely rare 
blend of the Maries at the Tomb of Christ and of Christ actually 
stepping out of the tomb appeared first on the left arm of the 
walrus cross from Bury St. Edmunds, at the Cloisters in New 
York. 

Although Hildesheim was a major center of production of 
bronze cross bases, not a single one bears the name of a com- 
missioner or artist from Hildesheim. On the funeral stone slab of 
Bishop Bernward of Hildesheim (ca. 1022) is carved a cross set 
in a pyramidal support ending in a tree ot lite (ill. A76). Bishop 
Bruno of Hildesheim is also recorded as having presented his ca- 
thedral with a support for a cross. On base No. 4 of the catalogue 
— unpublished before and given by Springer to Northern Ger- 
many — an Abbot Walter is named as having commissioned the 
cross: “Fuit auctor op(eris) super istud (the base).” An inscription 
on base 14 of the catalogue records that two unknown ecclesiastics 
paid for the expense of the cross and its base: “ad pensum ... pro 
pensum.” The foot in the treasure of Chur Cathedral preserves a 
complete pedigree in an inscription: it was ordered by Norbert, 
premonstrant provost of the abbey of Dei Gratia, on the Saale 
River; Azzo executed it. Base No. 42 of the catalogue supported, 
according to tradition, the cross given to Basel Cathedral by Em- 
peror Henry Il. It appears to be a Mosan work of art, when com- 
pared with the foot of a candelabrum from Postel, in Brussels (ill. 
K324). 

Among the basic iconographical themes of the cross supports, 
the “quaternity” stands out as represented by the four Evangelists. 
Alone or dominated by their symbols, writing as scribes or read- 
ing as liturgical lectores, they appear eleven times. They are as- 
sociated once with the Four Rivers of Paradise and twice with the 
Cardinal Virtues. On the cross base in the Kestner Museum, Han- 
over (Cat. No. 3), an inscription sums up the mystery of the all- 
embracing cross: 


Crux victrix pleno 
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longe lateque tropheo 

in celum sursum 

dominatur et ima deorsum. 

Quatuor inde pedes 

habet hec crucis aurea sedes 

assignans orbem 

crucis imperiis quadriformem (cf. ill., p. 68) 


Its terms recall to the reviewer those of a sermon on Easter de- 
livered by Hippolytus of Rome at the beginning of the 2nd cen- 
tury: “This heavenly tree has grown up from earth to heaven. It 
„reaches like an everlasting plant from heaven to earth. It is the 
fixed center of all things, round which all things revolve, the pivot 
of the circle of the earth, the cosmic nucleus.” 

On the enamelled base No. 45, Karitas holding a cross is at the 
head of the Cardinal Virtues, because, as the inscription says, 
Charity is the source and end of all virtues. Its prototype being 
Christ crucified, the medallion where Karitas is represented is im- 
mediately under the cross. The inscription around the medallion 
of Temperantia (ill. K342) raises a small problem of interpreta- 


tion. I propose to read: “Temperantia exornat mores / Carne(m) : 


donata(m) ur(g)et non e(sse)” and to translate, since donare is 
good Latin for condonare, “Temperance embellishes good behav- 
ior / It does not condone the permissiveness of the flesh.” 

At the four extremities of the support of Cat. No. 48, the sym- 
bols of the Evangelists are substituted for their human heads. The 
same occurs for the Evangelists supporting the bronze casket il- 
lustrated (K374). Such a Coptic-Irish iconographic feature, in- 
dicated in note 12 of the entry, could have been transmitted to 
Germany via an illuminated manuscript of the insular style. On 
folio 29v of the Gospels at Essen Miinster, for instance, the four 
beasts of Ezekiel’s vision of the tetramorph are represented in the 
quadrants of the cross. The four haloed figures seated around the 
cross base No. 42 are anonymous, and non-winged lectores. Four 
reliefs between them have to be interpreted by the mystery of the 
Cross, which previously culminated above them, supported by 
two atlantes, one on each side. The reliefs represent: the Trinity 
(God under the figure of Christ, as Creator of the world, holding 
in medallions the Lamb, symbol of the Crucifixion, and the Dove 
of the Holy Ghost); the Incarnation, as the Virgin, Sedes Sap- 
ientae, holding the fleuron of the Tree of Jesse;-the Baptism of 
Christ, as premonition of his death; and Christ Holding the 
Triumphant Cross of his Resurrection (ill. K319-322). Four at- 
lantes braced under the crenelated walls of a Heavenly Jerusalem 
alternate with the four Evangelists of base 23. Four apish crea- 
tures, kneeling among the scrollwork of base 38, allude to the 
liberation from the entanglement of sin by Christ's sacrifice on 
‘the Cross. 

On the capital of the cross foot from St.-Bertin (Cat. No. 47), 
the four figures, contrary to Springer’s statement, do not repre- 
sent the four elements, but a more subtle quaternity, copying that 
invented by Suger for the capital supporting the golden Corpus 
at St.-Denis. Suger described the four figures of the St.-Denis cross 
as “looking up with wonder at the death of the Lord.” According 
to the historian of St.-Denis, Jacques Doublet, and to the 1634 
Inventory, they were: the centurion, proclaiming that Christ was 
the true son of God; the earth, quaking; the sea, heaving; and 
the abyss, rent to the top. The program, inspired by Matthew 
27:51-55, intimated that the universe created in the shape of a 

X, first Greek letter of Christ and preordained sign of his cross, 
threatened to collapse when Christ gave up the ghost on the Cross. 
Incidentally, the altar connected with Suger’s cross at St.-Denis 
was not a cross altar, but the main altar, dedicated to the Savior, 
the choirs of angels, and the Holy Cross. 


The gilt bronze base in the British Museum was classified by 
Falke and Meyer as that of a candlestick from Lorraine (Cat. No. 
18, note 3). They called attention to the similarity of its decoration 
with the Gloucester candlestick in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum. I see no reason for countering their judgment. Obviously, _ 
the British Museum base and the Gloucester candlestick share the 
same structure and composition. Both works bathe in the same 
eerie atmosphere, more bawdy in the case of the British Museum 
base. The three dragons sprawled akimbo in the guise of feet loop 
back their tails above three characters who hold, respectively, a 
hawk, a dog, and a sheathed sword. Between them are inter- 
spersed a man cutting his victim's throat, a “spinario” (after the 
one in Rome, where medieval travelers saw an image of sexual 
indulgence), and a naked man, wearing scrollwork-like suspen- 
ders, who feeds between his legs a monster’s mask with a penis- 
like sprout. The top of the base ends in an ungilded circular area 
pierced with an aperture between two clamps. These elements 
suggest that a square rod ending in a pricket was previously set 
there in order to hold the knobs, drums, and grease pan of a 
candlestick. The symbolism made explicit by an inscription on 
the Gloucester candlestick would very conveniently fit here: ‘The 
luminous teaching of the Gospel preaches that man be not be- 
nighted in the obscurity of vice.” Springer has applied a Solo- 
monic proverb to the creatures entangled in the scrollwork of the 
British Museum base. However, his quotation from Proverbs 22:5 
is taken from a revised version of the Bible, which translated from 
German into English reads: “Thorns and snares are in the way of 
the perverse,” whereas the verse in the Vulgate text, “Arma et 
gladii in via perversi,” more aptly applies here. 

In six instances the cross is set on a base provided with a column 
(Cat. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 17). This type of base is in the line of 
descent of the monumental bronze columns which in Carolingi- 
nan and Ottonian churches were erected behind cross altars. It 
was a stroke of creative genius to have associated the column of 
the diminutive cross bases (not necessarily connected with cross 
altars) with:the resurrection of Adam under its base. Two angels 
lift up the column, a device that would have required a feat of 
engineering in monumental art. The example in which Adam 
coming back to life leans out of his sarcophagus (Cat. No. 15) 
suggests that he was looking at a crucifixion set on a mound, or 
another sort of structure, slightly out of a perpendicular axis. The 
inscription alluded to a life-giving blood dripping from the cross: 
“Stillat Spes veniam/ Vivit miser ex miserante.” “Spes” was pos- 
sibly inscribed on the upper arm of the cross, as we see it on the 
symbolic enameled cross from the Meuse now in the Walters Art 
Gallery. 

Bases are the iconographical exponents of the mystery of the 
cross set above them. Around base No. 21 three priests stand, in 
the attitude of celebrants at the altar. Before them three seated 
angels hold open books, on which are written the names of Jer- 
ome, Augustine, and Gregory. Springer pointed out that Denys 
the Areopagite promoted the celebrants of the divine liturgy to 
the ranks of angels. Seen from above (ill. K176), the base could 
be that of a candlestick as well. It would then express Denys’ tenet 
of the iconography of light. Sometimes an exchange of corre- 
spondences is established between the cross and its base. Of the 
three archangels seated around the base in Cat. No. 40, Michael 
(Quis ut Deus) sits directly below the titulus, inscribed on the 
reverse: Karitas, while Gabriel (Fortitudo Dei) and Raphael (Med- 
icina Dei) sit under Fides and Spes, the names of the two Theo- 
logical Virtues being engraved on the backs of the medallions of 
the sun and the moon, which are fixed on the bar of the cross 
shaped like a Tree of Life with lopped-off branches. The partially 
erased inscription running around the top of the portable altar in 


Fritzlar (Cat. No. 9, ill. at p. 92) reads: “... succumbere velle 
dolor: si dici potuit culpa beata fuit.” It is enough to allow the 
reader? to infer that a “Christus patiens,” of the Byzantine type 
early adopted in Germany, was nailed on the cross set on the altar, 
and showed the stigmata of his agony. The typological prefigur- 
ations of the cross are enameled on the cross alone (Cat. No. 44). 
The reverse occurs on the complex support of the St. Pertin cross 
(Cat. No. 47). The four bronze figures of its capital, the typol- 
ogical enamels of its pillar and domical base, the bronze figures 
of the Evangelists and their symbols, copy, as a maquette on a 
small scale, the pillar supporting the gold Corpus dedicated at 
St. Denis on Easter Day, 1147. Dating the St. Bertin support 
around 1175, as Springer does, following Usener, is unacceptable 
insofa: as it exhibits the same high qualities of plasticity and de- 
sign as the best bronze and enamel works of Godefroid de Huy’s 
atelier in the middle of the 12th century. 

The flabellum and its foot (Cat. No. 43) illustrate a twofold 
and particular kind of typological symbolism. On the foot are 
enameled two types of the Crucifixion: Moses’ brazen serpent and 
Ezekie.'s tau sign, plus a type of the Resurrection: Samson car- 
rying the gates of Gaza. The bronze flabellum is divided into four 
openwork quadrants: two, below, are typological after the Phy- 
siologts; two, above, are visionary representations of the Res- 
urrection and Ascension of Christ. The correlations are made clear 
by inscriptions. As “mysticus leo,” Christ's Resurrection is the 
antetype of the lion calling his still-born cubs back to life after 
three days. In his ascension to the Father, Christ is the “volucris 
mersus,” the eagle soaring up to the sun after having rejuvenated 
his sight and wings by a triple immersion in water. 

Eigh: of the catalogued cross bases rest on dragons whose wings 
flourish into connecting panels of scrollwork, often animated by 
snake-like, monstrous creatures. Let it be recalled that the time- 
honored antithesis between cross and serpent, or dragon, was 
taken cver in Carolingian illumination and particularly in Caro- 
lingian ivories of the so-called Liuthard group, in which Christ's 
cross transfixes a dragon. Christ holding the staff-cross, emblem 
of his Resurrection, stands over a dragon in the silver-gilt plate 
of the upper cover of the Dalby Gospels, a work of the 11th cen- 
tury, in Copenhagen. Dragons accompanied by lions, as on the 
cross bases of Cat. Nos. 4 and 14, may refer to verse 13 of Psalm 
90 (91). The shaft of the cross pierces the four monsters of the 
same verse of Psalm 90 (91) on folio 5v of the Laudes Sanctae 
Crucis, ca. 1170-1185, in the Bayerische Staatbibliothek (Clm. 
14159, quoted by Springer, p. 128, in the context of the Four Riv- 
ers of Paradise). I shall add a book cover in the collegiate church 
at Fritz.ar, where a crucifixion dominates a lion and a dragon 
whose backs support the figures of the Virgin and Saint John. 
Saint Augustine's “draco biformis, leo in impetu, draco in insidiis” 
embodies both death and sin, which Christ will overcome by his 
death and Resurrection. Lions alternate with genii holding turned- 
down torches on the cross bases in Berlin and Velletri (Cat. Nos. 
1, 2). If the lions here are to be considered as ancient symbols of 
fire, the antithesis would be between life, burning before being 
extinguished, and death followed by resurrection. The two bases 
would show an “interpretatio christiana” of motifs borrowed from 
ancient funeral art, with a Mithraic connotation, as provocatively 
advanced by Springer. A wild man is at grips with winged crea- 
tures ensnared in scrollwork (Cat. No. 22) and a naked man is 
entangled in a scroll (ill. K203). Hugh of St. Victor, as exegesis 
of such themes, gives an insight into the way they were perceived: 
“The devil coils man within his tail and tries to ensnare him in 
its coils. By entangling him in sin, he blocks the path that would 
lead him to heaven.” 

Animated scrollwork with symbolical connotations of evil, and 
evil overcome, is frequent in Anglo-Saxon art. The ivory head 
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of a tau cross in the Victoria and Albert Museum shows a dragon 
and a man at grips with a scroll. On the Alcester ivory tau, in 
the British Museum, the back-to-back representations of Christ 
trampling the beasts and the Crucifixion are bracketed between 
dragons of a Viking style. In the wake of the Viking invasions 
the monsters of old Anglo-Saxon mythology were given a fresh 
life. Under the same Viking impact, Germany knew an outcrop 
of Nordic bestiary and an aftermath of the snake-like interlaces 
which characterized the “second animal style” born in the second 
half of the 6th century. The dragons of the only Scandinavian 
cross base in Springer’s catalogue (No. 13) show the snouted heads 
and goggling eyes found on bronze mounts of the 7th-century 
Vendel style. Can it be just coincidence that the monstrous birds 
with duck heads and peacock tails of base No. 20 recall those of 
an Anglo-Saxon ivory penner in the British Museum; that the 
creatures spread like animals skins between the lion masks of base 
No. 46, the Evangelists of base No. 48, and the interlaced eagles 
of base No. 24, are similar to those enframing panels of animals 
carved in the Jellinge style and Anglo-Saxon knotted patterns on 
the cross shaft at Sockburn, Co. Durham; or that the caterpillar- 
like bodies of the dragons of base No. 51 evoke the worm-like 
dragon carved on the Norman tympanum of a chapel at Neth- 
erton, Herfordshire? A Hiberno-Viking work like the Cong 
processional cross in Dublin must have inspired the lion masks 
holding the cross in their jaws, entries 25 and 28. Against a com- 
mon historical past we have to admit that the contacts between 
German bronze-casters and English art must have been more ac- 
tive during the 11th and 12th centuries than the almost complete 
absence of surviving bronzes in England would lead us to assume. 

The last entries of the catalogue introduce the reader to the 
threshold of the Gothic world. Style and spirit rapidly changed. 
Behind the monsters facing each other and the birds of prey with 
interlaced necks of base No. 50, another artistic world hovers. 
that of the Islamized Mediterranean, and behind it, the ancient 
Near East. The three dragons, still functioning as feet, are severed 
from any scrollwork. Between the four dragons of base No. 51 
the Evangelists are no longer intermingled with the scrollwork, 
but stand against it. On base No. 53 silver filigree has replaced 
bronze scrollwork, and the dragons, removed from the feet of the 
support, are dwarfed by the size of the niello medallions in the 
center of each filigree panel. Through the last five entries of the 
catalogue we follow the unrelenting process of disintegration of 
the structure of the Romanesque cross base and its inherent sym- 
bolism. Form and meaning, pattern and style are no longer fused 
and coded into the synthetic unity which is the secret of Roman- 
esque art. 

Peter Springer's Kreuzfüsse demonstrates to what extent the 
complementary disciplines of art history and iconography, con- 
noisseurship and theology, may be pursued and checked against 
each other with a view to extract the secrets of a certain category 
of objects, in this case cross supports. Each entry of the catalogue 
constitutes a monograph in its own right, in which the interpre- 
tations presented in the introductory pages are re-examined in a 
series of leitmotivs. Springer’s stylistic analysis appropriately 
stresses the autonomy of each object and its place in a chrono- 
logical development that holds its own amid the complex and 
sometimes repetitious symbolical considerations. In sum, an equi- 
librium between style and iconography is maintained, thanks to 
which Volume III of Bronzegeräte des Mittelalters promises to be 
of great service to the historians of forms and to the historians 
of ideas. 

PHILIPPE VERDIER 

Center for Advanced Study in the Visual Arts 
National Gallery of Art 

Washington, D.C. 20565 
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M. E HEARN, Romanesque Sculpture. The Revival of Mon- 
umental Stone Sculpture in the Eleventh and Twelfth Cen- 
turies. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, A Phaidon 
Book, 1981. Pp. 240; 161 ills. $35.00 


Comprehensive books have become rare in these days of micro- 
scopic overspecialization. Nothing seems to frighten us more than 
overlooking details and risking generalized statements. The price 
is paid by our students, who find themselves confronted with 
heaps of scattered bibliography and a total lack of orientation. 
Romanesque sculpture is a telling example of this frustrating sit- 
uation. There has been an enormous output of often excellent 
studies on single monuments or regional problems over the last 
twenty years. We know much more about Romanesque carvings 
in Southern France, in Northern Italy, in England than in the days 
of a Kingsley Porter or a Dechamps. Just for this reason we be- 
come, however, more aware of what we still do not but should 
know. Inventories of Romanesque capitals in one French “de- 
partement” can go into the thousands, and there is a widespread 
feeling that any summary should be avoided as long as the last 
capital has not been duly inventoried. So one can feel only sym- 
pathy for an author who had the courage to overcome such scru- 
ples and to write a general book on the subject, one of moderate 
length in which he has concentrated on what he hopes will be 
regarded as the crucial problems. Professor Hearn was aware of 
the dilemma he faced: “The history of Romanesque sculpture is 
a subject too large for any one person to be able to treat it ex- 
haustively,” he admits and modestly limits the aim of his book 
to: “Provide the student or interested reader with a balanced and 
coherent introduction to Romanesque sculpture” (p. 16). So he 
promises just the kind of book that seems needed after several 
decades of parochial explorations. 

Hearn has divided his account into five chapters of varying 
length: (1) From antiquity to the Romanesque revival; (2) The 
lith-century origins; (3) The crucial monuments (ca. 1100): sanc- 
tuary sculpture; (4) The origins and development of architectural 
sculpture; (5) The great portals. The conceptual frame of the book 
is neatly laid out by this division which is well known to any 
historian of medieval art. It is based on the old cyclical view of 
history: the sequence of decline, revival, and renewed full flower. 
According to this theory, monumental sculpture declined at the 
end of antiquity, was resurrected shortly after ‘l'an mil,” regained 
full vigor around 1100, and prospered in the 12th century. Fa- 
miliar, too, is a second, supplementary argument, which domi- 
nates large parts of Hearn’s book: that the revival of monumental 
sculptures grew out of the minor arts. It was an evolution from 
the small to the grand, from the church treasure and the library 
to the capital and the portal. Anyone who has read Mâle, De- 
champs, or even Porter knows this argument, which goes back 
well into the 19th century. On this theoretical basis Hearn has 
unfolded a vast panorama. On the 223 pages of his text he takes 
his reader on a tour through six centuries of sculptural history 
from the Visigoths to Chartres. It is self-evident that such a large 
survey had to be rigidly organized and it would be inconsiderate 
to call the framework of this book simply distorting. Decline and 
revival were undeniable historical facts. The problem is how sub- 
tly the argument is handled, how carefully it is tested in every 
single case, and — above all — if it awakens a fresh curiosity for 
badly overdiscussed monuments. 

Hearn was aware that the theory of decline can no longer be 
presented without differentiation. He mentions the survivals in 
Visigothic Spain, in Northumbria, in Northern Italy, and he has 
a section under the somewhat misleading title: “The Afterlife of 
the Antique Tradition. The Carolingian Revival,” which princi- 
pally deals with monuments of the 11th century. There are ques- 


tionable details. The tomb of Widukind in Enger, for instance, is 
not in stucco, but in stone. Nearly everyone agrees that it dates 
not from 1070, but is one of the retrospective tomb figures so 
characteristic of the new interest in founders and the dynastic past 
that make an appearance after 1100.' It is a far more serious short- 
coming, however, if the Virgin of Bishop Imad is described as “a 
solid three-dimensional mass” without even mentioning that this 
statue was from the 11th century on covered with gilded metal 
much like the Virgin in Essen or the Sainte Foy at Conques.* Here 
a confusion appears, one that blurs much of the argument in the 
first two chapters. The author's topic is “the revival of monu- 
mental sculpture in stone.” He makes the convenient assertion 
that this revival was part of a revolution in building technique 
during the 11th century (see p. 54), was often connected with a 
return to Roman traditions, and may, in certain cases, even have 
had ideological implications. Unfortunately, this story of decline 
and revival makes sense only if it is focused this way. In point of 
fact, ivories, casts, gilded altar frontals, stuccos, and carving in 
wood had different and more continuous traditions and served 
different functions. A purely formalistic history of sculpture, 
which abstracts from these distinctions and is content with the 
statement that an ivory figure of 1000 looks rounder than an ivory 
bookcover of 900 (pls. 9 and 10), doesn’t get us very far. 

I am afraid that the same confusion continues in the following 
chapter on “Eleventh-Century Origins.” Certainly, here the au- 
thor stands on firm ground as long as he discusses capitals. Since 
the discoveries of Focillon and Grodecki, the rise of carved cap- 
itals in stone soon after 1000 can be called a fait accompli, if a 
disputed one. The author has aptly synthesized what we believe 
we know about St.-Bénigne at Dijon, St.-Germain des Prés at 
Paris, and St.-Benoît-sur-Loire. But one wonders if he has grasped 
the full meaning of these astonishing inventions. Can one have 
seriously looked at the capitals at St.-Benoît, the representations 
of such scenes as the infancy of Christ or the Apocalypse, and 
conclude (p. 53): “The decoration of capitals was an arbitrary 
activity left to the discretion of the carver’? This may be true of 
the iconographically neutral capitals at Zyfflich or Reims (pls. 30 
and 31). The message of the new chapiteau historié, however, is 
fundamentally misunderstood in such a statement. In a Roman- 
esque building, constructed with ashlar masonry, carved capitals 
with scenes from the Scripture take over the part played in earlier 
churches by the wall paintings. They are certainly embellish- 
ments, as Hearn rightly stresses, but more important, these em- 
bellishments “teach” as no classical capital had ever done. The 
examples from Zyfflich and Reims look back to the Roman past. 
The chapiteau historié is something new. It is not by chance that 
its prime examples are found not far from centers of the monastic 
reform. 

The same lack of interest in function, content, and historical 
circumstances weakens the conclusions of the second section of 
the chapter on “Origins.” It certainly simplifies the art historian’s 
task if he deals with fragments from tombs, portals, shrines, and 
fonts undifferentially as “relief slabs,” but it extinguishes the 
meaning of these different objects. To give only one example, 
Hearn states that the relief slabs showing Christ, Saint Emmeram, 
and Saint Dionysius on the double doorway of St. Emmeram at 
Regensburg “are in no way related to the configuration of the 


l See now Geoge in Westfalen, i11, 1973, 424. 


? For the history of this statue, see Hilde Claussen and Klaus Endemann, 
“Zur Restaurierung der Paderborner Imad-Madonna,” Westfalen, xLvit, 
1970, 79ff. 


architectural setting and could as readily have served as a three- 
part retable” (p. 57). This then would be a perfect example for 
the migration of images from church furniture to monumental 
decoration. Unfortunately for this interpretation, however, we 
have here a coherent portal program corresponding to the to- 
pography of the building and conceived in a critical moment of 
the monastery's history. The eastern doorway is flanked by Saint 
Emmeram, the traditional patron, who was venerated in the old 
eastern parts of the church. The western doorway is flanked by 
Saint Dionysius, whose veneration had just started in the Ba- 
varian convent, to the great anger of the abbey of St.-Denis in 
France, which saw its own, much older cult of its patron saint 
threatened by such foreign pretensions. And Saint Dionysius was 
{together with Saint Wolfgang) a venerated cult in the new west- 
ern transept of Saint Emmeram.* Only in the light of such a his- 
torical and local interpretation does the doorway of St. Emmeram 
gain significance as the earliest conserved example of a coherent 
portal program propagating a new local cult, just as the portals 
at Toulouse, Santiago, or Conques will later. Again Hearn has 
missed the starting point of the story he seeks to tell. Not everyone 
will be convinced that all the other “relief slabs” discussed in this 
chapter belong to the “Eleventh-Century Origins.” The so-called 
font from Leon for instance has a good chance of being a provin- 
cial 12th-century piece. 

The migration of images from furniture to monument is the 
leitmotif of the following chapter on sanctuary sculpture. The 
theme fits well in the general conception of the book and it is 
undeniable that altar frontals, mensae, pulpits, and thrones, which 
for centuries had been made of marble or more precious materials, 
were now often carved in stone for expressive but sometimes also 
for sheer economic reasons. The Bari throne of 1098 presents such 
a case and Hearn is certainly right to refute the late chronology 
proposed by d'Elia. The mensa in marble by Gelduinus at St.- 
Sernin from 1096 is another example, but of a more traditional 
stamp. Following Hearn, one may add the badly conserved ambo 
in S. Ambrogio at Milan, although I am not comfortable with the 
early dating around 1100. But the hatchet will never be buried on 
the issue of the chronology of S. Ambrogio. To this point Hearn's 
chapter on sanctuary sculpture is perfectly sound. 

In the next phase of his investigation Hearn attempts to enlarge 
the inventory of relevant examples. One is relieved to learn that 
he leaves the Genesis frieze of Modena Cathedral in its place, but 
he has not resisted the temptation to transport at least some scat- 
tered fragments from the facade to the crypt. Also, modifying a 
hypothesis first put forward by Quintavalle, he uses the two fa- 
mous reliefs with nude putti holding inverted but burning torches 
for a reconstruction of the shrine of Saint Geminianus, the patron 
of the cathedral. The appearance of such shamelessly pagan fig- 
ures on an altar solemnly consecrated by Paschalis II in the pres- 
ence of the famously pious Countess Mathilda would have been 
an unheard-of scandal in this period of great church reform. We 
should recall that Panofsky was so puzzled by these unusual re- 
liefs that he refused even to identify them as sleep and death and 
proposed not unconvincingly a negative interpretation as amor 
carnalis and eventually jocus.4 These would be strange watchmen 
on the tomb of Saint Geminianus. 

But this concentration on the sanctuary raises more general 
problems that need discussion. Even if carved in stone, sanctuary 
sculpture retains something of the aura of “Ars Sacra.” Why then, 
asks Hearn, could Gelduinus and Wiligelmus, the two top artists 
in the new medium, not be former goldsmiths or ivory carvers 
converted into sculptors? Not everyone will agree with this tempt- 
ing suggestion. “Difficilmente potremmo imaginarle eseguite in 
una materia diversa della pietra,” wrote Roberto Salvini twenty- 
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five years ago on the Apostles in the deambulatory of St.-Sernin.> 
For him it was just this petrosita which makes the marbles of 
Gelduinus look to us so thoroughly Romanesque. | think he had 
a point. The “Revival of Monumental Stone Sculpture” may have 
borrowed numberless motifs from the earlier “Ars Sacra”; fun- 
damentally, however, it was a reaction against it, the start of a 
new down-to-earth imagery at a turning point of medieval 
civilization. 

In chapter 4 the guidelines of the book are strictly continued. 
“Sanctuary Sculpture” is followed logically by “Architectural 
Sculpture.” There is a price to be paid for such a systematic di- 
vision. It is certainly a long-established fact that close stylistic 
affiliations exist between the cloister at Moissac and Toulouse. 
The problems of chronology and precise relations, however, are 
complicated and probably insoluble. To affirm “that the cloister 
marks the transference of sculpture leadership from the milieu of 
church furniture to that of architectural decoration” (p. 127) makes 
sense only in the conceptual framework of this book. On another 
page Hearn himself rightly recognizes that the program at Moissac 
hails monasticism as “the heir of apostolic vocation” (p. 125). This 
is, needless to say, a meaning quite distinct from that of “sanc- 
tuary sculpture.” One may also doubt that “the sculpture program 
[in the cloister at Moissac] transforms this normally utilitarian 
portion of the monastic complex into a sacred precinct” (p. 126). 
The Washing of the Feet, the Miracles of Saint Benedict, and the 
Teaching of the Alphabet (with the inscription ABC), subjects 
represented on the capitals or their imposts, evidently refer to the 
function and use of a cloister. They are not adaptations of earlier 
“sanctuary sculpture” to an “Architectural Setting,” but corre- 
spond to different traditions and needs.* Moissac may well be 
contemporary with and not more recent than the Gelduinus altar 
in Toulouse. 

In the rest of this chapter Hearn discusses the “Growth and 
Development of Regional Schools,” and offers mainly stylistic 
analysis. He is probably right that Romanesque sculpture in the 
early 12th century is the work of a relatively small number of 
specialized craftsmen. After decades of endless discussions one 
feels tired by arguments about attributions. Hearn sees Gelduinus 
at Moissac, at Santiago at the Porte Miégeville, and the west por- 
tal of St.-Sernin. Many scholars will not agree with him and will 
identify different masters. These irresolvable problems keep art 
historians busy. Not everyone will agree that Nicolò was “orig- 
inally trained as an assistant to Wiligelmus in Modena and that 
he was principally responsible for most, if not all, of the Emilian 
portals after the west facade of Modena” (p. 163). 

“Architectural Sculpture” is succeeded by the last and crowning 
chapter on the “Great Portals.” These are divided into three gen- 
erations: (1) “Theophany in the Portal,” (2) “Theology made 
Manifest,” and (3) “Spiritual Truth in Physical Beauty.” Only the 
first of these sections deals with monuments we are accustomed 
to calling Romanesque. Six well-known examples are discussed: 
Vézelay, Moissac, Beaulieu, Conques, Autun, and Angouléme. 
Here Hearn concentrates on iconography and above all on spir- 
itual content. He follows principally earlier authorities: Katzen- 
ellenbogen for Vézelay, Grodecki for Moissac, and, more than 


* See Richard Strobel, Romanische Architecktur in Regensburg, Nuren- 
berg, 1962, 23ff., with bibliography. 


+ Erwin Panofsky, Renaissance and Renascences, Stockholm, 1960, 94£. 


* Roberto Salvini, Wiligelmo e le origini della scultura romanica, Milan, 
1956, 44. 


€ See Léon Pressouyre, “St. Bernard to St. Francis: Monastic Ideals and 
Iconographic Programs in the Cloister.” Gesta, xi, 1973, 267¢f. 
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anyone else, Yves Christe, who tried to explain the appearance 
of the great Romanesque portals in the West by the growing in- 
fluence of Dionysius Areopagita and Scotus Eriugena from the 
end of the 11th century.’ Christe’s interpretation has to my knowl- 
edge never been seriously discussed or disputed.’ For me the dan- 
ger seems to be that this thesis overspiritualizes the Romanesque 
portals to such a degree that their concrete meaning at a given 
place and in a specific moment can no longer be grasped. Even 
the programs are diluted. Suddenly at Beaulieu “Christ does no 
longer participate in the Judgment” (p. 178) and at Conques “the 
presence of Christ as Judge seems merely a pretext for moralizing 
about good and evil” (p. 180). I am afraid a point could be made 
for much more didactic, homiletic, and liturgical interpretations 
of these “theophanies.” At Conques and Autun dramatic images 
of the Last Judgment served to show the faithful pilgrims the in- 
terceding power of a local saint in front of gruesome represen- 
tations of punishment and Hell.° The inscriptions speak not with 
Dionysius Areopagita, Christe, and Hearn of the “exposition of 
Hidden Mysteries by the use of unlike forms” (p. 188) but of the 
threatening consequences of evil deeds: “Terreat hic terror quos 
terreus alligat error’ (Autun), “O Peccatores nisi transmutetis 
mores judicium durum vobis scitote futurum” (Conques). This in- 
dicates a sensuous and pragmatic use of images that seems to me 
still the core of what we call “Romanesque.” 

It may be unfair to be so critical of a book in which the author 
has made a generous and sensitive effort to give general infor- 
mation for students and interested readers. There are a number 
of sensitive observations, especially in the chapter on “The Great 
Portals.” The problem remains, however, that an eclectic assem- 
blage of different traditional art-historical methods transports 
none of the objects discussed back into history and via history 
back to new life. The framework of this book is too conventional 
to give room for fresh and thought-provoking insights. 

WILLIBALD SAUERLANDER 
Zentralinstitut fiir Kunstgeschichte 
Munich, West Germany 


KEITH CHRISTIANSEN, Gentile da Fabriano, Ithaca, Cornell 
University Press, 1982. Pp. 193; 56 text figs.; 4 color, 110 
black-and-white pls. 


To Gentile da Fabriano, the Marchese Amico Ricci wrote in 1829, 
“is due the glory of having been one of the first reformers of art.” 
He was, according to Ricci: 


the first who knew to divest pictures of that narrowmindedness 
(grettezza) belonging to the followers of Giotto: and thus lead- 
ing art out of its infancy, giving to disegno a more commanding 
(grandioso) character, not neglecting anatomy and relief in fig- 
ures, he first opened the way in this century toward a mode of 
painting (colorire) both freer and conforming more to the truth. 


About a century later, Herbert Siebenhüner, the first modern 
scholar who recognized the importance of Gentile in the devel- 


7 Yves Christe, Les grands portraits romans, Genf, 1969. 
8 See however Beat Brenk in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xv, 1972, 124f. 


? W. Sauerländer, “Omnes perversi sic sunt in tartara morsi. Das Welt- 
gerichtstympanon von Sainte-Foy in Conques,” Jahrbuch der Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Géttingen, 1979, 34ff; Otto Karl Werckmeister, “Die 
Auferstehung der Toten am Westportal von Saint-Lazare in Autun,” 
Frühmittelalterliche Studien, Jahrbuch des Instituts für Frühmittelalter- 
forschung der Universitat Münster, Berlin/New York, 1982, 208ff. 


opment of Renaissance naturalism, was more specific. The pre- 
della panel of the Nativity in the Strozzi Altar suggests, Sieben- 
hüner wrote in 1935, that “in Gentile there are the beginnings of 
the new conception and light and shade,” and that, like Donatello, 
Brunelleschi, and Masaccio, “he is at least a representative of the 
new visualization of space (Raumvorstellung).’? Frederick Hartt, 
writing in 1969, was more explicit yet. The Strozzi Nativity, he 
asserted, “is the first painting we know which not only contains 
the source of illumination within the picture, but consistently 
maintains its effect on all represented objects. Christiansen too, 
though he makes no reference to Ricci's, Siebenhiner’s, or Hartt’s 
texts, approaches Gentile as a master of naturalism. “The breadth 
of his interest in the phenomenon of nature,” he concludes in sum- 
ming up his analysis of Gentile’s oeuvre, was “without parallel 
among contemporary artists.” As we know from Bartolomeo Fa- 
zio’s De Viris Illustribus of 1456, this is also how Gentile was seen 
by his contemporaries. Christiansen rightly places Gentile’s ac- 
complishments as a painter at the center of his study, making the 
point, for example, that the Strozzi Altarpiece “is a revolutionary 
work not because of the social standing of the artist or its relation 
to the hypothetical taste of a Palla Strozzi, but because it ex- 
pounds a new relation between painting and experience,” which 
he identifies as “an interpretation of painting as an extension of 
visual experience.” 

Christiansen’s aim, he tells us, is “to view Gentile historically, 
and thereby to establish a fuller critical appreciation of his work.” 
The measure of success with which this purpose has been met 
depends on what one understands by “viewing historically.” The 
strict constructionist, for whom a close reading of the evidence 
provided by the work of art itself and by the surviving docu- 
mentation establishes the limits of interpretation, will find in 
Christiansen's book a skillful demonstration of the advantages of 
this view and of the insights that it can yield. The author's ap- 
proach to his material is concrete, rigorous, and clear-headed. His 
reasoning is lucid and elegant. His exposition of the formation 
and evolution of Gentile’s style is coherent and convincing. No 
previous study of the artist can compare with Christiansen's in 
soundness of argument, completeness of documentation, and 
scrutiny in the evaluation of evidence. In these respects, it is an 
important, reliable, and useful contribution to our knowledge of 
the development of Early Renaissance painting. The broad con- 
structionist may ask whether the fact that Gentile was celebrated 
as one of the great artists of his age rested solely or even primarily 
on his pictorial accomplishments. Could not his naturalism have 
been admired because by dint of it he evoked with unparalleled 
freshness and immediacy an ideal world which corresponded to 
his audience's imaginative aspirations? “There are few pictures,” 
Jakob Burckhardt wrote of the Strozzi Altar, “in the creation of 
which it was so much a matter of course for the artist to represent 
an ideal world; few which radiate such an overpowering air of 
poetry.’ What was this ideal world, what vision of life did it 
express, and what were its models? Because he does not pursue 
questions such as these, Christiansen constructs a picture of Gen- 
tile which, though masterfully drawn as far as it goes, is limited 
in scope. 

Christiansen’s monograph is clearly and logically organized. 


‘A. Ricci, Elogio del pittore Gentile da Fabriano, Macerata, 1829, 12-13. 


2 H. Siebenhiiner, Über den Kolorismus der Frithrenaissance, Schramberg, 
1935, 48. 


3 E Hartt, History of Italian Renaissance Art, New York, 1969, 152. 
+ J. Burckhardt, Der Cicerone, Leipzig, 1924, 743. 


1 Follower of Gentile da Fabriano, Madonna of Humility, ca. 
1406-1414. Ex-French and Company 


Following a brief chapter summarizing the known facts of the 
artist s life, three chapters reconstruct, respectively, his early ca- 
reer in northern Italy, his Florentine period, and his activity in 
Siena and Rome. A concluding chapter addresses the problems 
of Gentile’s place in 15th-century painting, and of his relation to 
his patrons and to humanist views on art. In the catalogue rai- 
sonné, cogent and perceptive distinctions are made between “au- 
tograph and designed” and “attributed and related” works. Two 
further sections of the catalogue list and discuss lost works and 
attributed drawings. The book's scholarly apparatus includes the 
full printing of all known documents referring to Gentile, accom- 
panied by useful comments on their previous publication, an ap- 
pendix on Christiansen’s reconstruction of the Orvieto fresco, and 
a selective bibliography.’ The black-and-white and color illustra- 
tions are for the most part legible and true.° 

Like Hartt before him, Christiansen places Gentile's birth ca. 
1385, In tracing the formation of the artist’s early style, he dem- 
onstrates that its origins are to be found in the works of the Vene- 
tian painter Zanino di Pietro, to whom he correctly attributes the 
Madonna and Child in Athens which Brandi had published as a 
Gentile. Christiansen then shows that following his arrival in Ven- 
ice ca. 1408 Gentile came under the spell of Michelino da Besozzo, 
whorn he establishes as the preeminent artist in northern Italy at 
this time. Among the footnotes to the discussion of these issues, 
there are valuable, chronologically arranged oeuvre lists of Zan- 
ino di Pietro, Niccolò di Pietro, and Jacobello del Fiore. Chris- 
tiansen's knowledge of the inflections of northern Italian style of 
the period enables him to identify the St. Benedict panels in Flor- 
ence and Milan as Venetian and their author as either Niccolo di 
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Pietro or Giambono. For Gentile’s paintings prior to his arrival 
in Brescia in 1414, he constructs the following chronology: ca. 
1406-08 for the Perugia and Berlin Madonnas, ca. 1410 for the 
Madonna in New York, ca. 1410-12 for the Valle Romita Altar- 
piece, and ca. 1410-14 for a much repainted Madonna in Ferrara. 
The chapter devoted to these matters is the most tightly and ef- 
fectively argued of the book, and makes its most original con- 
tributions. To the paintings attributed or related to Gentile prior 
to Brescia should be added, if genuine, a Madonna of Hu- 
mility formerly belonging to French and Company (Fig. 1), which 
is related to the Perugia, Berlin, and Valle Romita pictures in its 
cascading drapery pattern, to the Madonna in Ferrara in the type 
and placement of the Child, to the Virgin of the Berlin panel in 
the arrangement of the folds covering the head, and to the Ma- 
donna by Zanino at Athens in the punchwork pattern of the Vir- 
gin's halo. It may thus be given to a follower of Gentile ca, 1406- 
1414. 

Until two decades ago, nothing whatever was known about the 
frescoes on which Gentile worked at Brescia for Pandolfo Mal- 
atesta from 1414 to 1419. A source published in 1961 tells us, 
however, that one of the compositions showed Saint George slay- 
ing the dragon, and Christiansen suggests that the horse, rider, 
and dragon of Gentile’s scene may be reflected in a painting by 
a Brescian artist of ca. 1450-1470 in the Pinacoteca Tosio Mar- 
tinengo at Brescia.” Christiansen’s intuition is confirmed by a 
monumental relief of Saint George Slaying the Dragon carved for 
Andrea Malatesta, who died in 1416, by a Venetian sculptor. 
Originally installed on a Malatesta tower in the country near Ces- 
ena, the relief is today in the Biblioteca Malatestiana in that city.® 
The arrangement and the poses of the principal group in the relief 
and in the painting at Brescia are nearly identical. This similarity 
and the fact that both the Cesena relief and Gentile’s frescoes were 
Malatesta commissions very close in date are testimony that Gen- 
tile’s lost composition also may have resembled the relief, and 
that the relief may have been its model. 

Christiansen places Gentile’s arrival in Florence in 1419, and he 
follows what has become the generally recognized chronology of 
the artist's surviving works from that date until his death in 1427. 
For its depiction of real illumination, he rightly considers the 
painting of Saint Francis Receiving the Stigmata formerly in the 


ê Three items not listed in the bibliography that touch on issues specifi- 
cally discussed in the text are R. Panczenko, “Gentile da Fabriano and 
Classical Antiquity,” Artibus et Historiae, 1, 1980, 9-27; C. Pesaro, “Un 
ipotesi sulla data di partecipazione di tre artisti veneti alla decorazione 
della Sala del Maggior Consiglio nella prima meta del quattrocento,” Bol- 
lettino dei musei civici veneziani, xxiii, 1978, 44-56; and L. Scalabroni, 
“Zanino di Pietro,” Aspetti dell'arte del ‘400 a Rieti, Rome, 1981, 39-44, 
é Text figures 1 through 16, which reproduce Venetian and Marchigian 
paintings related to Gentile's early career, are on the whole too small in 
format to be fully intelligible. The Valle Romita Altar is reproduced once 
in color (pl. A) and once in black-and-white (pl. 5). In the color plate, 
the panel of Saint Dominic is to the right of the Coronation of the Virgin, 
and Mary Magdalen is to the right of Saint Dominic. In the black-and- 
white plate, the positions of the two panels are reversed, The arrangement 
in the black-and-white plate corresponds to the way the altarpiece was 
exhibited until 1958. In the color plate, the work appears as it has been 
shown at the Brera since it came back from the exhibition Da Altichiero 
a Pisanello at Verona in that year. 


* Reproduced in Arte lombarda dai Visconti agli Sforza, Milan, 1958, pl. 
C. 

ê See G. Brunetti, “Sull attività di Nanni di Bartolo nell’ Italia setten- 
trionale,” Jacopo della Quercia fra Gotico e Rinascimento, Florence, 1977, 
189-200. 
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Carminati Collection as the beginning of a new chapter in the 
history of Italian art. He is less satisfactory on the subject of the 
panel's iconography. The text he quotes from the Fioretti specifies 
that the seraph which appeared to Saint Francis had “six resplen- 
dent and flaming wings,” and that the saint “knew clearly that 
he (the seraph) had the form of a man crucified.” In the painting, 
however, the seraph has not six but ten wings, and the figure they 
enclose is not in the form of a man crucified — there is in fact 
no cross — but has his arms raised above his head. Whatever the 
explanation for this departure from textual as well as visual tra- 
dition may be, it makes the picture as singular iconographically 
as it is stylistically.° While Christiansen is at his best — pene- 
trating, sensitive, and eloquent — in his characterization of the 
pictorial innovations in the Strozzi Altar, there are other aspects 
of the work that have not found a place in his account. Max 
Dvorak remarked that the painting has the effect of a “model 
book of nature studies like those in the volume of drawings by 
Pisanello.” Evidence that Gentile in fact made use of such studies 
is provided by the dog in the right foreground of the Adoration 
of the Magi, which Scheller and Degenhart have traced to a Tus- 
can model book of ca. 1400,!! and by the hand that the bearded 
Magus has placed on the ground in order to steady himself as he 
leans forward to kiss the Child’s foot. Though it is attached to 
the Magus's left arm, it is not a left but a right hand, with the 
thumb and index finger facing left. A likely explanation for the 
substitution is that the artist reterred to models of hands in the 
requisite position and, counter to the logic of anatomical consis- 
tency, preferred the form of the right hand. A third instance of 
Gentile’s reliance on a preexisting model, though a painted rather 
than a drawn one, is the foreshortened crouching figure removing 
the spurs from the left foot of the standing Magus, which repeats 
the identically posed form of Holofernes at the bottom of the 
Triumph of Sant’ Agostino, a mural of the second half of the 14th 
century from S. Andrea in Ferrara now in the Pinacoteca there.” 
The dependence suggests that on his way from Brescia to Florence 
Gentile passed through Ferrara. 

Frederick Hartt's reading of the Strozzi Altar led him to the 
recognition that Gentile “was the first Italian painter to carry out 
the atmospheric discoveries of Donatello.” Christiansen anchors 
Gentile’s relation to Donatello in two specific motifs: the painted 


9 The known texts describing the miracle are assembled in T. Desbonnets 
and D. Verveux, eds., Saint Francois d’Assisi, Documents, Paris, 1968. 
The passage cited by Christiansen is not from the original Fioretti but 
from an appendix to them entitled sacre sante stimmate composed in the 
middle of the 14th century and based on the Actus Beati Francisci et So- 
ciorum Eius of ca. 1325. Earlier descriptions of the vision of the stigmata 
are in the first life of Saint Francis by Thomas of Celano, in the Legend 
of the Three Companions, and in the biography of Saint Francis by Saint 
Bonaventura. In all three, the seraph has six wings, and the figure enclosed 
in them has its arms and feet extended and attached to a cross. The visual 
tradition for this form of the apparition was established by Giotto in his 
mural over the Bardi Chapel in S. Croce. 


10 M. Dvorak, Geschichte der italienischen Malerei, Munich, 1927, I, 53. 


11 R, W. Scheller, A Survey of Medieval Model Books, Haarlem, 1963, 
191ff, B. Degenhart and A. Schmitt, Corpus der frithen italienischen Zeich- 
nungen 1300-1450, I: Süd- und Mittelitalien, Berlin, 1969, 1, Pt. 1, 256- 
61. 


12 The most legible reproduction of the fresco is the watercolor by Ger- 
olamo Domenichini in R. Vanieri, Trecento ferrarese, Milan, 1976. L. Col- 
etti, “Un affresco, due miniature e tre problemi,” L'arte, v, 1934, 101-22, 
showed that the mural is dependent on miniatures in Milan and Madrid 
by Nicolò di Giacomo. However, these do not include the figure of Hol- 
ofernes which is similar to the crouching groom in Gentile’s painting. 


frame of the Yale Madonna, which he compares to the frame of 
Donatello's Pazzi Madonna in Berlin; and Christ's foreshortened 
hand breaking the picture plane in the central medallion of the 
frame of the Strozzi Altar, a device anticipated by Donatello in 
the relief of God the Father in the gable of the niche of the ar- 
morers’ guild." Christiansen also cautiously suggests that the ar- 
chitectural setting of the Strozzi Presentation in the Temple may 
be “an approximation by Gentile to experiments in which Brun- 
nelleschi’s circle was involved,” and he concludes that partly be- 
cause of these contacts, the most important force in Florentine 
painting during the first half of the 1420's was not Masaccio but 
Gentile da Fabriano. Three of the factors on which the argument 
rests are (1) that in the polyptych from S. Giovenale in Cascia 
dated 1422, Masaccio is still a Gothic painter, (2) that the Ma- 
donna dated 1423 in Bremen attributed to Masolino shows Gen- 
tile’s rather than Masaccio's influence, and (3) that the Madonna 
and Child with Saint Anne from S. Ambrogio should be dated 
between November, 1424, and September, 1425, and that its light- 
ing is indebted to the central panel of the Quaratesi Altar (which 
is inscribed with the date May, 1425). While Christiansen’s dating 
of the S. Ambrogio panel, usually placed 1423, has much to rec- 
ommend it, Masaccio could not have gleaned from any picture by 
Gentile the two most radical innovations of his lighting system: 
its capacities for measuring space! and for demonstrating the truth 
that “the sense of concrete reality could only be conveyed when 
the light that created the space was seen to encounter the indi- 
vidual shapes” (italics mine).!’ That Gentile was the leading painter 
in Florence seems certain. However, the relationship of his nat- 
uralism to the ideas of Masaccio — notwithstanding the excellent 
and far-reaching distinctions Christiansen makes between the two 
artists’ styles — remains controversial. 

The subject of Masaccio is also relevant to the dossal from S. 
Niccolò sopr’ Arno (currently on deposit in the Pitti Palace) whose 
panel of the Resurrection of Lazarus is based on Saint Peter Bap- 
tizing Neophytes in the upper register of the murals in the Bran- 
cacci Chapel. According to Christiansen, the dossal was designed 
by Gentile. He would have had to have done so by June, 1425, 
for on the 22nd of that month he rented a house in Siena, and he 
is not recorded as returning to Florence between then and his 
death in Rome in the late summer of 1427. The association of the 


13 Hartt (as in n. 3), 151. 


14 That Gentile knew the Pazzi Madonna is confirmed by the fact that he 
adopted its posing of the Virgin and Child in the miniature composition 
of the Nativity on the stole of Saint Nicholas in the Quaratesi Altar. 


15 Whether or not the S. Giovenale polyptych furnishes evidence for Mas- 
accio’s style in 1422 is a question that, without the appearance of docu- 
mentary proof one way or the other, is unlikely to be resolved. J. Stub- 
blebine et al., “Early Masaccio: A Hypothetical, Lost Madonna and a 
Disattribution,” Art Bulletin, txi1, 1980, 217-50, have presented argu- 
ments against Masaccio’s authorship that have not been answered either 
explicitly (K. Christiansen, “Letter to the Editor,” Art Bulletin, Lxrir, 1981, 
312) or implicitly (C. Elam, “Florence, gli Uffizi, quattro secoli di una 
galleria,” Burlington Magazine, cxxiv, 1982, 720). Elam’s point that the 
polyptych’s problems in lighting and in the definition of space — in both 
respects the altarpiece differs categorically from any of Masaccio’s known 
works — are offset by the “refined intensity of the detail” could in fact 
be used to bolster the position contra Masaccio. 


16 See C. Gilbert, “Florentine Painters and the Origin of Modern Science,” 
Arte in Europa, Milan, 1966, 1, 333ff. 


17 R. Offner, “Light on Masaccio's Classicism,” Studies in the History of 
Art Dedicated to William Suida, London, 1959, 68-69. 


S. Niccolò dossal with Gentile consequently depends on the avail- 
ability of Masaccio's Saint Peter Baptizing Neophytes by June, 
1425. Christiansen states flatly that Masaccio painted both the 
Tribute Money and the Baptism in that year, without referring to 
the careful sifting of evidence that has led Ugo Procacci and James 
Beck to conclude that whatever Masolino and Masaccio painted 
on the wall registers of the Brancacci Chapel was done in 1427.18 
Curtis Shell compared the S. Niccolò dossal to works by Fran- 
cesco d’ Antonio, and it was most probably this follower of Mas- 
accio who designed and executed it. 

Within a month of signing the Quaratesi Altar, Gentile was in 
Siena to begin work on an outdoor polyptych for the notaries’ 
guild. Christiansen is the first scholar to assess carefully the im- 
portance of the lost work for Sienese painting, particularly for 
Giovanni di Paolo and Sassetta. The stylistic evolution of both 
artists is generally seen as a transformation of the Sienese trecento 
tradition by reference to the innovations wrought in early quat- 
trocento Florence. It greatly advances our understanding of the 
development of Sienese painting of the period to be reminded of 
the impulses it received from a major work by Gentile da Fabriano 
visible at all hours and in the light of day on the exterior of Pal- 
azzo dei Notai at the western end of the Piazza del Campo. Be- 
tween August and October of 1425, Gentile interrupted his work 
in Siena in order to paint a mural of the Madonna and Child on 
the wall of the south aisle in the cathedral of Orvieto. Christian- 
sen's reconstruction of the original appearance of the fresco is 
problematical. A three-sided stepped platform seen from below 
slopes back to an enclosure in the form of an open perspective 
box with three sides of equal height reaching to half-way between 
the Virgin's waist and shoulders. The composition is surrounded 
by a pointed arch with two rows of small coffers on the intrados 
near the front plane. The remains of the original setting are scanty 
and ambiguous, and Christiansen’s claims for his reconstruction 
are modest and cautious. There are, nevertheless, three major 
problems. (1) The relationship between the arch, including the 
small coffers, and the spatial placement of the sides of the throne. 
(2) The incompatibility between the three-sided platform seen 
from below and the rectangular box of the throne seen from the 
level of the Virgin's waist. (3) The use of a box throne enclosing 
the figure within it to just above the waist, a form known to me 
only in small-scale painting of the 14th century and never in im- 
ages of the Virgin, for a monumental fresco of the Madonna and 
Child. The most legible fragment of the original setting, on the 
basis of which Christiansen has reconstructed the throne enclo- 


18 J. Beck, Masaccio, The Documents, Locust Valley, NY, 1978, 27; U. 
Procacci, Masaccio, Florence, 1980, 16ff. 


1° C. Shell, “Francesco d’ Antonio and Masaccio,” Art Bulletin, xvi, 
1965, 468, n. 2. The discovery in the archive of S. Niccolo sopr’ Arno of 
a léth-century copy of the will of Bernardo di Castello Quaratesi has 
clarified the patronage of both the dossal and the Quaratesi Altarpiece. 
In a codicil of February 16, 1422, Bernardo directs his heirs to install an 
altarpiece in the main chapel and specifies that it should include the image 
of Saint Bernard. The fact that this figure was omitted from Gentile's 
polyptych but that it appears on the dossal suggests that, following Gen- 
tile’s departure from Florence shortly after the completion of the Quaratesi 
Altarpiece, the heirs of Bernardo commissioned a second work that com- 
plied with his wishes with respect to the depiction of his name saint. The 
dossal is first mentioned in an inventory of the church of 1862 (see San 
Niccolò Oltrarno, la chiesa, una famiglia di antiquari, Florence, 1982, 54- 
57). 


2 See H. Wohl. The Paintings of Domenico Veneziano, ca. 1410-1461, A 
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sure, is a patch of decorated wainscoating to the left of the Child 
at the level of the Virgin's right hand. An interpretation of this 
patch more consistent with the other physical evidence in the mu- 
ral as well as with the repertory of throne enclosures would be 
that it was part of a decorated backing running straight across 
the composition, as in the Madonna at Velletri. 

Gentile’s lost frescoes in S. Giovanni in Laterano, which we can 
visualize to some extent from a drawing by an assistant of Bor- 
romini before their destruction and from a brief description by 
Bartolomeo Fazio, constitute the first major pictorial cycle com- 
missioned by Martin V after his return to Rome in 1420. Chris- 
tiansen gives it the importance that it merits, justly noting that 
in the evolution of Gentile’s art it “shows a new complexity and 
grandeur that make the cycle a fitting harbinger of Rome's re- 
newal.”? After Gentile’s death, the murals at the Lateran were 
continued by Pisanello, who received payments for them in 1431 
and 1432. Although there are reasons for believing that Pisanello 
was already at S. Giovanni in Laterano together with Gentile in 
1427, Christiansen points out very firmly that no documents sup- 
port the assumption of a collaboration between the two artists in 
Rome. He also denies to the period of the Lateran cycle a group 
of drawings from the antique long associated with Pisanello which 
Bernhard Degenhart and Annegritt Schmitt assigned to Gentile 
in an important study of 1960.” Christiansen feels that they were 
produced in the studio of Pisanello in the 1430's when the artist 
encountered a humanist environment and the ideas of Alberti at 
Ferrara and Mantua. The interest in antiquity to which the draw- 
ings testify is, in Christiansen’s view, “foreign to Gentile’s and 
Pisanello’s paintings,” and stems from contact with this environ- 
ment. On the subject of Gentile da Fabriano and the antique, he 
says merely that “there is no basis for believing that Gentile was 
interested in ancient art.” 

Even leaving aside the controversial drawings,” there is ample 
evidence to the contrary, both with respect to specific antique 
prototypes that have been recognized by Grassi and Panczenko 
in Gentile’s paintings,“ and to the conception of the ideal world 
to which his art gives form. Gentile’s interest in antiquity must 
go back at least to his encounter with Michelino da Besozzo. 
Among the illustrations Michelino made in 1403 for Pietro da 
Castelletto’s funeral eulogy of Giangaleazzo Visconti, there are a 
series of profile heads of the Visconti genealogy, from Jupiter 
through Aeneas to Giangaleazzo. They are painted in the form 
of Roman coins, the heads white and bound with garlands on a 
gold ground, with cartouches below and oak sprays flanking each 


Study in Florentine Art of the Early Renaissance, New York, 1980, 80, n. 
3. 


21 For further comment on the significance of the murals commissioned 
by Martin V at S. Giovanni in Laterano, see H. Wohl. “The Revival of 
the Arts in Rome Under Martin V,” Rome in the Renaissance, Bing- 
hamton, NY, 1983, 117ff. 


2 B. Degenhart and A. Schmitt, “Gentile da Fabriano in Rom und die 
Anfänge des Antikenstudiums,” Mémchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, 
xt, 1960, 59ff. 


3 Christiansen excludes them from Gentile’s oeuvre on the grounds that 
they have “neither technical nor morphological parallels” with the angels 
of the Velletri Madonna, which he sees as “the closest approximation to 
drawings from Gentile's hand at this moment,” even though he believes 
that “at least the left-hand angel is the work of an assistant.” 


2 L. Grassi, Tutta la pittura di Gentile da Fabriano, Milan, 1953, 39; 
Panczenko (as in n. 5). 
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roundel. The sources for Michelino’s all’ antica images, as 
Charles Mitchell pointed out in a lecture at Williams College in 
1982, are not visual but literary: descriptions by Pliny, Suetonius 
and others of stemmata of profile heads of ancestors displayed in 
the atria of Roman houses. There is literary evidence too which 
suggests that not only specific images like the medallions of the 
Visconti genealogy but also the world of chivalry represented in 
the Strozzi Altar were antique revivals. The Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance believed that chivalry was founded in classical an- 
tiquity. ‘This our books have taught us,” wrote Chrétien de 
Troyes, “that Greece had the first fame of chivalry and learning. 
Then chivalry came to Rome and the totality of learning now 
domiciled in France” (Cligés. vv. 30-35). Olivier de la Marche, 
the court poet and chronicler of Charles the Bold, believed that 
a grandson of King Priam made his way to Central Europe, and 
that as Priamos of Austria he ruled “chevalreusement et en grant 
puissance.’ Huizinga cites a Burgundian chronicler who praises 
Henry V of England because “he maintained the discipline of chiv- 
alry well, as did the Romans formerly."? 

Aby Warburg made a distinction between the evocation of the 
ancient world in Burgundian tapestries like the Ascent of Alex- 
ander in the Doria Palace in Rome or the four compositions with 
the life of Julius Caesar made for the throne room of Charles the 
Bold — works that have much in common with the Strozzi Al- 
tarpiece — and the antique revival of the Italian quattrocento, 
which he associated with Renaissance humanism. Yet for most 
humanist writers on art, including Manuel Chrysoloras, Guarino 
of Verona, Leonardo Bruni, Bartolomeo Fazio, and Ugolino Ver- 
ino, the works of art most worthy of comparison with the art of 
antiquity employed not the intellectually rigorous precepts of Al- 
berti but the descriptively and ornamentally elaborate mode of 
Gentile da Fabriano.” Thus Ugolino Verino addressed the cassone 
painter Apollonio di Giovanni as a Tuscan Apelles.* There is 
evidence to suggest that the reason humanist critics so lavishly 
praised the naturalistically copious, chivalric manner that War- 
burg called antiquity alla francese is that in their minds it cor- 
responded to the qualities they admired in classical art. Guarino’s 
eulogy of Pisanello, from which Christiansen quotes, and the de- 


scription by Manuel II Paleologus of a tapestry he saw in Paris . 


are written in the same literary style of ekvhrasis as the letter by 
their teacher Manuel Chrysoloras describing the reliefs of the Arch 
of Constantine in Rome.” Christiansen’s point is well taken that 
Palla Strozzi chose Gentile da Fabriano as the painter for the al- 
tarpiece in his family chapel at S. Trinita because his taste may 
have been influenced by the ideas of Chrysoloras, who was Palla’s 
teacher too. But the point could be taken further. In the letter in 
which Leonardo Bruni outlined his proposal for the program of 
the reliefs on the third door of the Florentine Baptistry, he wrote 
that they should have splendor and significance. The Strozzi Altar 
as well must have been admired not only for its pictorial refine- 
ment but also for its meaning. Its world of chivalry, which brought 


35 Arte lombarda dai Visconti agli Sforza, pl. wav. Precedents for Mich- 
élino’s medallions are found in the drawings of Roman coins with profile 
portraits of emperors, their heads bound in garlands, in the Historia Im- 
perialis of ca. 1320 by the Veronese humanist Giovanni Mansianario (R. 
Weiss, The Renaissance Rediscovery of Classical Antiquity, Oxford, 1969, 
pl. 5). 

% Olivier de la Marche, Mémoires, Paris, 1883, 1, 18. 

27 J. Huizinga, The Waning of. the Middle Ages, London, 1938, 59. 

2 See K., Heitman, “Zur Antike-Rezeption am burgundischen Hof: Olivier 
de la: Marche und der Heroenkult Karls des Kithnen,” Die Rezeption der 
Antike, Hamburg, 1981, 97-118. 


to life a vision of the ideal world of antiquity, must have been 
seen by its contemporaries as no less a classical revival than the 
art of Donatello, Brunelleschi, and Masaccio. That Gentile’s 
painting was still seen in this light at the end of the 16th century 
is borne out by Francesco Bocchi. In his guide to Florence of 1591 
Bocchi wrote that the Strozzi Altarpiece: 


is held in reverence like a work of antiquity and because it 
proceeds from the first painter in whom the wonder-ul style 
which is today in flower was born (è tenuta in riverenza come 
cosa antica e che del primo pittore procede onde è nate la bella 
maniera che oggi è in fiore).* 


Gentile himself left a hitherto unnoticed indication of his in- 
terest in ancient art in the background under the central arch of 
the Strozzi Altar’s Adoration of the Magi. Among the train of the 
Magi riding toward Jerusalem, a horse rears in order to clear a 
tree trunk lying in its path. Near the end of the branch that proj- 
ects from the trunk at right angles and bridges a cleft in the terrain 
is a shoot with four clusters of leaves. The reflowering of the dead 
tree is an idea of patristic origin according to which the Tree of 
Knowledge withered through the disobedience of Adam and Eve 
and was made to flourish again through Christ. It is also con- 
nected with the legend of the True Cross. As the horse in Gen- 
tile’s picture rears, its rider looks down at the trunk that has sprung 
into flower and raises his right arm. The combined movements 
of horse and rider cause the rider’s cape to flutter behind him and 
create disarray among the horsemen in back. In Florence prece- 
dents for Gentile’s rearing horse and rider were Donatello’s pre- 
della on the niche of the armorer’s guild, and Andrea Pisano’s 
relief of Horsemanship on Giotto's campanile. The ecuestrian 
groups in both repeat the profile poses of mounted soldiers in 
Roman battle reliefs.” Gentile’s group differs from Andrea Pis- 
ano’s and Donatello’s in two ways: the action proceeds in the 
opposite direction, and the rider is posed in near frontal view. In 
both respects, the horse and rider startled by the symbolic tree 
trunk in the Strozzi altar agree with the principal equestrian group 
in the Hadrianic medallion of a boar hunt on the south front of 
the Arch of Constantine. The reliefs on the arch were the subject 
of extraordinary praise and the occasion for searching reflections 
on the nature of art in two letters written from Rome by Manuel 
Chrysoloras. The rearing equestrian group in the Strozzi Altar, 
besides enriching the repertory of iconographic symbols in the 
Adoration of the Magi, is thus a reference to an antique monu- 
ment that gave rise to the formulation of ideas which, as Chris- 
tiansen suggests, decisively shaped the artistic aspirations of the 
painting's patron. 

Although I have proposed an alternate view to Christiansen's 
of Gentile’s art, there is no alternative to his approaca in one 
fundamental regard: the application to each object of exacting 
standards of connoisseurship. Christiansen’s scrupulousness in 


29 See E. H. Gombrich, Norm and.Form, London, 1966; M. Baxandall, 
Giotto and the Orators, Oxford, 1971. 


3% Cited in Gombrich, Norm and Form, 12. 
31 For the foregoing texts, see Baxandall, Giotto and the Oratcrs, 78ff. 
32 F Bocchi, Le bellezze della città di Firenze, Florence, 1591, $2. 


3 See G. H. Ladner, “Vegetation Symbolism and the Concept of Renais- 
sance,” De Artibus Opuscula XL, New York, 1961, 310-15. 

4 See H. W. Janson, The Sculpture of Donatello, Princetan, 1957, 30; A. 
E Moskowitz, “Studies in the Sculpture of Andrea Pisano,” Ph.D. diss., 
New York University, 1978, 181-82. 


examining matters of condition, technique, style, provenance, and 
documentation yields solutions to problems of attribution and 
chronology that significantly clear the ground in previously mis- 
understood or less sharply defined areas. His book thus enables 
one for the first time to have a firm, confident grasp of Gentile 
da Fabriano’s artistic evolution and of his place in early quat- 
trocento painting. 


HELLMUT WOHL 
Boston University 
Boston, MA 02215 


FRANCIS HASKELL AND NICHOLAS PENNY, Taste and the An- 
tique. The Lure of Classical Sculpture 1500-1900, New Ha- 
ven, Yale University Press, 1981. Pp. 376; 180 pls. 


When I was a student, our professor of archaeology delivered a 
course of lectures entitled “Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture” — tak- 
ing his title from Adolf Furtwangler’s famous book in which he dis- 
cussed such celebrated examples as the Belvedere Apollo, the Lao- 
coén, the Venus de Milo, among others. Apart from its official entry 
in the catalogue, these lectures also had a nickname: Unbeliebte An- 
tiken, that is, antiques out of favor. The decline of masterpieces once 
thought to be supreme had begun well back in the 19th century. 
Ruskin tells us how one day in Rome he got so tired of the eternal 
and unending hymns of the Apollo that he went to the Old Ghetto 
and drew some clothes hanging out of a window, and Hazlitt called 
the Medici Venus “somewhat insipid,” while even earlier the Ger- 
man writer Kotzebue expressed the heretical opinion that “ladies 
maids in Berlin were more attractive.” The nadir, however, was 
surely reached when Gerhard Rodenwald, one of the leading clas- 
sical archaeologists of his day, who contributed the volume on Greek 
art to the prestigious Propyläen Kunstgeschichte, did not include 
any reference to the Belvedere Apollo in his survey. Today, as the 
authors of the book under review rightly observe, “the crowds in 
the sculpture halls of the Vatican are hastening to the Sistine Chapel; 
art schools everywhere have been discarding the plaster casts that 
were once their raison d'être; and modern scholars have treated the 
statues themselves with contempt and distaste.” The problem is fas- 
cinating, but the history of the decline and fall of the admired an- 
tiques has unfortunately never been written. There are many rea- 
sons for their fall from favor, but two only may be mentioned here. 
The decline of the academic tradition led inevitably to the dethrone- 
ment of the cherished models of classical art, but it must also be 
remembered that the incredible quantity of statues dug up over the 
centuries filled museums like the Vatican Collections, the Louvre, 
and the British Museum not only with masterpieces but also with 
rooms full of mediocre, dreary, and often outright bad statues, poor 
copies made for an art-hungry and snobbish Roman market from 
surely better Greek works. 

Now Francis Haskell and Nicholas Penny have written the reverse 
story and given us a fine and consummate account of the rise to 
fame of the most widely praised ancient statues. As they themselves 
say, this is “a contribution to the history of taste.” In another place 
they define their aim more precisely: “... our book ... is concerned 
with the creation, the diffusion and the eventual dissolution of a 
‘cancn’ of universally admired antique statues.” 

The book consists in the first part of 15 chapters describing the 
continuing story of the popularity of antique statuary from the days 
of François I to the 19th century, and in the second part of an al- 
phabetically arranged catalogue of famous statues. The volume will 
be welcomed with enthusiasm by anyone wishing to learn about the 
history of collecting classical statues. The amount of material as- 
sembled must command our admiration. The text is enriched by 
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many quotations not only from connoisseurs and archaeologists but 
also from a wide variety of writers, ranging from Bellori to Théo- 
phile Gautier and Mrs. Jameson. Profound knowledge of the clas- 
sical tradition — both visual and verbal — enabled Haskell and 
Penny to spread before the reader a sumptuous repast. 

The first two chapters give an account of laying the cornerstones 
of two famous collections, that of Francois I and the Popes. It is well 
known that the French king coveted the Laocoën, though in the end 
he did not get even the marble copy carved for him by Baccio Ban- 
dinelli. Clement VII liked it so much that he kept it for himself. The 
real interest that the king developed only about 1540 “was to have 
the most far-reaching consequences.” Primaticcio, whom François 
had imported from Italy, was sent to Rome to acquire what he could. 
Obviously he could not bring back the Laocoën or the Belvedere 
Apollo but he did the next best thing: he took molds of the most 
famous antique statues, sent them back to France where bronze casts 
were made from them. It is indicative of the decline of their fame 
that in modern times they were banished to a corridor where un- 
seeing visitors hurried past them on their way to the Mona Lisa. But 
in the 16th century Fontainebleau had been what Vasari called “the 
new Rome.” Francois’ collection set the standards for European col- 
lecting of antiques and acquiring casts. 

In Rome the context of interest was rather different. Beginning 
with Sixtus IV's donation of bronzes for the Capitol in 1471 and 
particularly with the establishment of the Belvedere, aesthetic in- 
terest had its counterpart in an even stronger historical trend. The 
Belvedere Gardens represent an attempt to recreate for the most fa- 
mous specimens in the papal collection a true setting in the antique 
manner on the pattern of a Roman villa. Modern Rome was to rival 
the imperial capital and statuary was to be part of its setting. 

Haskell and Penny demonstrate how from the beginning plaster 
casts and prints helped to make known the art of antiquity, how 
these became collectors’ items, and how artists found their most sig- 
nificant material for study in this way. This chapter is particularly 
valuable since, curiously enough, the study of the history of making 
casts has been neglected to date, and one can find in this book much 
that is hardly, or not at all, known, even to art historians. Prints 
also became an indicator of the sculpture’s popularity and of the 
changes in the way in which ancient sculpture was seen through the 
centuries. With regard to the Laocoën, this has been shown and 
illustrated by W.M. Ivins in a fascinating essay, unfortunately not 
mentioned by the authors. 

Further chapters deal with the great Roman collectors of the 17th 
and 18th centuries and with collecting in England, with the growth 
of erudite interests, paying in this respect particular attention to the 
astounding encyclopedic learning of Montfaucon and the long-last- 
ing impact of his L'antiquité expliqué. Notwithstanding a fairly full 
account of Winckelmann’s contributions, one wishes that Haskell 
and Penny had been a little more critical instead of accepting with- 
out question the fable convenue of the great scholar, who particu- 
larly in Germany held a stranglehold over the evaluation of classical 
art for a century and a half. His was an immensely complex per- 
sonality in whose judgments rationality and emotion were strangely 
mixed, and his eye was anything but unfailing. The statement that 
it was “Winckelmann's most significant and lasting achievement ... 
to produce a thorough, comprehensive and lucid chronological ac- 
count of all antique art — but chiefly sculpture — including that of 
the Egyptians and Etruscan” cannot be seriously maintained if one 
examines Winckelmann's writing critically. A careful reading of the 
Geschichte der Kunst des Altertums — not an easy task, as the book 
is overlong and repetitive — can show how idiosyncratic his ap- 
proach and selection of examples are, and how uncertain the chron- 
ological scaffold really is. In method the Geschichte depends too 
much on classical theories of rhetoric and on Vasari's historiogra- 
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phy, as spelled out in his prefaces, to be accepted as a true account 
of ancient art. 

The new importance of Naples as a center of collecting, par- 
ticularly after the discovery of Herculaneum and Pompeii, is given 
its due, and the proliferation of casts and copies in the most var- 
ious materials in the 18th and 19th centuries is fully and inter- 
estingly treated. Even such factory-produced copies as those of 
Coadestone are not forgotten. The text ends on a slightly nos- 
talgic note, pointing out that by 1900 the appeal of the Mona Lisa, 
Michelangelo's David, or Botticelli’s Birth of Venus had become 
greater than that of the once most celebrated antiques. 

The catalogue lists the statues — and a few reliefs — which 
kept their glamour from the 16th to the 19th century. A great deal 
of research has gone into compiling this account and the reader 
will peruse with delight — and benefit — the story of pieces like 
the Belvedere Apollo, the Laocoën, the Medici Venus, and many 
others. But there are also sections on figures that have truly 
dropped from sight, as for example the Ludovisi Mars, the Her- 
cules Farnese, or that horror, the Farnese Bull. Although the book 
deals with an important aspect of the history of taste, the authors 
have refrained — wisely perhaps — from commenting on some 
of the strange aberrations of collectors. 

The catalogue makes a welcome contribution. Many of the 
pieces listed in it were known under various names in the course 
of the centuries and these are all indicated, although in a few cases 
the primary name picked for the catalogue is somewhat whim- 
sical. Who, for example, will guess that under the name The Idol 
the Idolino is hiding, or who has heard of Paetus and Arria? 

This book will be used by art historians, historians of culture, 
and others. It is a work of profound learning prepared with great 
care and accuracy. It is well written and makes absorbing reading. 
It has all the flavor of one of those cultured 18th-century tracts 
written by a savant deeply immersed in his topic. 

The bibliography is very extensive and runs through over 
twenty closely printed pages. If some important omissions are 
mentioned here, this is not done in a spirit of nitpicking but only 
to add some publications that make a real contribution to the 
problems discussed in this book: 

Ackerman, James, “The Belvedere as a Classical Villa,” Journal 

of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, x1v, 1951, 70-91. 

Bieber, Margarete, Laocoën, The Influence of the Group Since 

Its Rediscovery, 2nd ed., Detroit, 1967. 

Buddensieg, T., “Zum Statuenprogramm im Kapitolsplan Pauls 

HT." Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte, xxxii, 1969, 177-228 

Winner, M., “Zum Nachleben des Laocoëôn in der Renaissance,” 

Jahrbuch der Berliner Museen, xvi, 1974, 83-121. 

The bibliography has one serious fault. Instead of being divided 
into sections dealing with various aspects of the topic — following 
the chapter headings — it is merely alphabetical. Given the nature 
of the book, this makes it almost useless. 

The illustrations are plentiful and well reproduced, thus en- 
hancing the pleasure of using this book. All in all, Francis Haskell 
and Nicholas Penny have given us something for which we are 
deeply in their debt. 

L.D. ETTLINGER 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 


JOHN STEER, Alvise Vivarini: His Art and Influence, Cam- 
bridge, New York and Melbourne, Cambridge University 
Press, 1982. Pp. xiii + 311; 131 ills. $89.50 


This is the first time that Alvise Vivarini has been afforded a 
monograph in his own right. John Steer describes his book as “an 
act of appreciation towards a neglected painter who, without being 
a great master, pursued his own formal and poetic sensibilities 
with great integrity and singleness of purpose” (p. xiii), Steer him- 
self pursues with equal dedication his avowed aim to treat fairly 
an artist who has suffered from the “revaluations” of 20th-century 
critics, ranging from Berenson to Creighton Gilbert. Ironically it 
was Berenson himself who first drew the attention of modern crit- 
ics to Alvise’s importance in his monograph on Lotto in 1895. 
However, he later modified his views, coming to regard the works 
after 1480 as evidence of artistic decline, and giving all the works 
after 1497, including the signed Sacra Conversazione in Amiens, 
to studio assistants. This view was taken up by Creighton Gilbert, 
who in 1956 attributed the later works of Alvise to Lotto and 
Jacopo dei Barbari. 

Steer is not the first recent scholar to regard with some sus- 
picion this determination to deflate Alvise’s image. Already in 
1962 Rodolfo Pallucchini's sober, sensitive study, I Vivarini, re- 
stored a reasonable framework to Vivarini attributions. Although 
Steer disagrees with him on some of the less certain points of 
chronology and attribution, Alvise's oeuvre as presented in the 
two books is essentially the same. 

John Steer wisely makes no claims to have produced a “defin- 
itive” monograph on Alvise Vivarini, for he has had to confront 
many problems in compiling his monograph. These extend far 
beyond that of disentangling the confusions created by 20th-cen- 
tury and even earlier connoisseurship. (The mistaken belief that 
there were two Vivarini named Alvise dates from 1648 when Ri- 
dolfi erroneously recorded the date 1414 on the Cristo Portacroce 
in SS. Giovanni e Paolo.) Many of the paintings, especially early 
in Alvise’s career, were painted for minor provincial centers, 
widely scattered and now little known or studied. Many of the 
finest works are in poor condition, including the above-men- 
tioned Cristo Portacroce, where the removal of repainting has 
revealed the painting as almost ruined; the poor surface condition 
of the original makes it difficult to appreciate the painting's 
strange, lyrical beauty. Again, the S. Sebastiano Altarpiece in 
Cherso is not only severely rubbed, but has also been drastically 
cut on one side. From the published reproduction it is hard to 
perceive the merits that Steer sees in the work. More seriously, 
the beautiful altarpiece from Sta. Maria dei Battuti in Belluno was 
destroyed by fire in Berlin in the last war. The most regrettable 
lacuna is the total loss in the fire of 1577 of the two canvases for 
the Sala del Maggior Consiglio in the Palazzo Ducale of Venice, 
Alvise’s most distinguished commission. 

Lacking his only large-scale narrative works, our view of Al- 
vise’s range is much reduced. The remainder of his oeuvre consists 
almost entirely of devotional easel paintings, together with two 
sheets of exquisite preparatory studies of hands and a head, one 
composition drawing, and a few portraits of somewhat uncertain 
authorship. Steer adds four further male portrait heads, those in 
Bergamo, Padua, New York, and Washington, to the two in Phil- 
adelphia and the National Gallery, London, assigned to Alvise 
by Pallucchini, thus giving new prominence to Alvise’s skill in 
facial characterization. 

The structure of Steer’s book is a simple, methodical one. The 
main text is a critical essay, consisting of four chapters arranged 
chronologically. The first of these concerns Alvise’s training and 
his early style up to the year 1480. The less proficient passages 
in the early works are regarded not as the uneven efforts of a 


young artist but as evidence of studio participation. The Dead 
Christ in the Berlin Polyptych of the Holy Spirit is even ascribed 
to Alvise’s elderly father Antonio. The discussion attempts to de- 
. fine the sources of Alvise’s early eclectic style, and to establish a 
more secure chronology, finally burying forever the mythical older 
Alvise Vivarini. Here, as elsewhere in the book, color descriptions 
play an important part, since the illustrations are limited to some- 
what murky black-and-white plates. Steer follows Pallucchini in 
viewing the 1470's in terms of a steady progression from line to 
volume. 

The second chapter reviews Alvise’s work in the eighties, when 
he was gradually absorbing the lessons of Antonello da Messina. 
The Sacra Conversazione from Treviso, dated 1480, regarded by 
Pallucchini as Alvise’s greatest masterpiece, is described by Steer 
with evident affection and an admiration it deserves. Like the 
Barletta Madonna and Child of 1483 and the Naples triptych of 
1485, this work provides a useful point of reference for purposes 
of chronology and attribution. 

The third chapter is devoted to the lost Palazzo Ducale can- 
vases, the destroyed Belluno Altarpiece, and the portraits. The 
conarnission from the Venetian Signoria can only be discussed in 
light of its significance in raising Alvise’s standing within Venice, 
since no visual record of the appearance of the paintings survives. 
Steer wonders why, in his letter requesting a chance to work 
alongside Bellini in the Sala del Maggior Consiglio, Alvise ad- 
vertised his “continuo studio et diligentia” rather than his capacity 
for “:nvenzione.” Here, however, the author reveals a Vasarian 
respect for creative imagination which was probably not shared 
by the quattrocento patron, at least not in the conservative realms 
of the Venetian Signoria. Discussion of the Belluno pala is more 
profitable, since the appearance of the work is known from pho- 
tographs. Its chronology is still a matter for debate, although most 
critics would agree that the painting influenced Cima’s Sacra Con- 
versazione of 1493 in Conegliano, and therefore predates that 
work. Whereas Pallucchini believed the Belluno Altarpiece to date 
from about 1483, Steer suggests a significantly later date of about 
1490, because the work lacks the softened outlines of Alvise’s style 
of the 1480's. 

The final chapter reviews the last works and their influence on 
younger artists. The most crucial paintings of this phase are the 
Sacra Conversazione in Amiens, signed and dated 1500, and the 
Resurrection in S. Giovanni in Bragora, completed in 1498. (This 
reviewer is not persuaded by Steer’s hypothesis that the Resur- 
rection was originally rectangular in shape but was later cut to 
matek the shape of Cima’s Saints Helena and Constantine in the 
same church.)' Alvise's possible influence on his successors is 
treated briefly, but one suspects that little more could have been 
said on the subject. Already in an article of 1961 Steer postulated 
Alvise’s influence on Giorgione,? and this line of reasoning is de- 
veloped further in the present book, but not always wholly con- 
vincingly. For example, the leg of Giorgione’s Judith could have 
been derived from many a classically posed nude, and not nec- 
essarily from Alvise's Resurrection as proposed by Steer. The As- 
sumption of the Virgin in Noale, recently attributed to Alvise by 


! Peter Humfrey in his recent article, “Cima da Conegliano, Sebastiano 
Mariani, and Alvise Vivarini at the East End of S. Giovanni in Bragora 
in Ven:ce,” Art Bulletin, txt, 1980, 350-363 (consulted by Steer before its 
publication) quoted documentary evidence showing that Cima’s painting 
was made to match Alvise’s in shape (p. 361), thus confirming that the 
rectangular reconstruction must be mistaken. 


? J. Steer, “Some Influences from Alvise Vivarini in the Art of Giorgione,” 
Burlington Magazine, cit, 1961, 220-25. 
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Mauro Lucco, is intriguingly compared with Titian’s Frari As- 
sunta, although the differences are perhaps more resonant than 
the similarities. The Saint Ambrose Altarpiece in the Frari, fin- 
ished by Basaiti after Alvise's death, could also have inspired Ti- 
tian’s Assunta in its huge scale and the inclusion (albeit somewhat 
awkwardly) of the Coronation of the Virgin at the top of the 
picture. 

The catalogue conveniently embraces not only the paintings 
that Steer considers autograph, arranged according to location, 
but also drawings, lost works, rejected paintings, and some closely 
related works. The catalogue is well-reasoned and clearly ar- 
ranged, although Steer tends to rely on the views of museum staff 
and gallery catalogues for information on the condition of the 
paintings. Some pictures regarded as autograph by Pallucchini are 
here rejected, such as the Padre Eterno and the Virgin Annunciate, 
both in the Accademia, here given to Pennacchi and Girolamo 
da Treviso respectively. The shadowy figures of Giovanni Martini 
da Udine and Jacopo da Valenza are predictably useful names for 
rejected works. 

As Steer admits, Alvise was “certainly not a great innovatory 
artist.” His opinion echoes Pallucchini's earlier assessment (p. 72) 
that “Certo non fu un creatore come un Bellini od un Carpaccio.” 
Alvise was a painter brought up in a family workshop and strongly 
influenced by his more gifted contemporaries, notably Mantegna, 
Antonello, and Giovanni Bellini. The Vivarini studio is given little 
attention by Steer, who is at pains to emphasize Alvise’s individ- 
uality and to detach him from the group identity of the Vivarini 
family. By this means he gives Alvise greater prominence than he 
had received in Pallucchini’s monograph, which treats the family 
as a whole, although considering each member in turn. As a re- 
sult, Steer does not convey a sense of the vitality and corporate 
creativity of the Venetian family workshop. Yet Alvise not only 
received a sound technical training from his father and uncle: he 
also inherited an artistic identity, a style that he was expected to 
follow, a well-known name, and a reputation to maintain. His 
most successful early work, the beautiful Sacra Conversazione 
from S. Francesco in Treviso, dated 1480 and now in the Acca- 
demia, is the one most clearly rooted in the family tradition. Here 
the saints are grouped around the throne against a high screening 
curtain with the sky glimpsed above, following in the tradition 
of works such as the polyptych that his father painted with Gio- 
vanni d’Alemagna for the Scuola della Carita more than thirty 
years earlier. (Should not the “Rimsky-Korsakov oranges” which 
Steer notices in the background of this last picture — p. 25 — 
have been ascribed to Prokofiev?) 

Given the advantages of his name, how is one to explain the 
young Alvise’s difficulty in obtaining prominent commissions in 
Venice? Steer attributes this to the competition of Giovanni Bel- 
lini, undoubtedly a daunting obstacle. Nonetheless it is odd that 
Alvise did not inherit a ready-made clientéle from his father and 
uncle. Alvise’s artistic quest was admittedly a difficult one. Re- 
jecting the direct visual appeal of the International Gothic richness 
in which his father and uncle excelled, he needed a new pictorial 
idiom which his own family background could not provide. The 
resulting uncertainty lends elements of gaucheness and an almost 
perverse individuality to the early works. However admirable this 
may seem to the 20th-century critic, Alvise’s independence could 
well have disconcerted potential patrons. For example, in the early 
Urbino Polyptych, dated 1476, John the Baptist points away to 
one side, his cloak falling awkwardly in a severely vertical shaft, 
and the marble floor is unexpectedly transformed into a more 
fitting desert landscape behind him. Alvise had adopted Manteg- 
na's hard facial lines and solidly modeled forms, without grasping 
his sense of spatial and psychological unity. A certain naive charm 
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graces works such as the Kress Collection's Saint Jerome in the 
Desert, but Alvise never achieved the integration between land- 
scape and figures found in either Mantegna or Giovanni Bellini. 

Architecture was used more adventurously than landscape in 
Alvise’s art, possibly more so than Steer himself suggests. Some 


architectural backgrounds are almost brutally severe, as in the | 


Cherso Altarpiece or the late Madonna and Saints in Berlin. The 
most interesting architectural settings are those of the central panel 
of the Berlin Descent of the Holy Spirit (dated by Steer to 1478) 
and the Berlin Madonna and Saints, now destroyed, from Belluno 
(here datéd to around 1490). Most remarkably, if the sensibly 
argued dates are even approximately correct, both appear to an- 
ticipate major works of Mauro Codussi. In the setting of the Pen- 
tecost scene, the order of simple Doric pilasters is continued by 
a plain attic pilaster order between the springing of the arch and 
the crowning cornice, as in Codussi’s church of Sta. Maria For- 
mosa, begun in 1492. Even the spatial construction, implying a 
Greek-cross plan, reflects the explorations of contemporary Vene- 
tian architects into Byzantine solutions, more closely than it echoes 
the small panel by Antonio Vivarini to which Steer relates it. 
Similarly, the resemblances between Alvise’s setting for the Bel- 
luno Altarpiece and Codussi's staircase at the Scuola di S. Gio- 
vanni Evangelista of 1498 are very striking. Steer inexplicably re- 
fers to these links as “general rather than precise” (p. 136), although 
the capitals, the type of pilaster ornament, the plain marble frieze, 
and the rosette ornament of the sottarchi are all extremely close. 
Steer rightly rules out the possibility of Codussi’s influence on 
Alvise because of the dating, but an influence in the opposite 
direction is a distinct possibility. It may not be coincidental that 
both commissions came from guilds of flagellant origin. 

If not in Codussi, where did Alvise find the inspiration for this 
beautiful piece of painted architecture? Since 1929, when Wilde 
made his well-known reconstruction of Antonello da Messina’s 
San Cassiano Altarpiece, completed in 1476,3 it has been generally 
assumed that Antonello was the inventor of the domed altarpiece 
setting, adopted both by Alvise in the Belluno Altarpiece and by 
Cima in his Sacra Conversazione in the Duomo at Conegliano, 
painted in 1493. Steer takes up Giles Robertson’s recent point that 
Wilde’s reconstruction of the architecture of the S. Cassiano Al- 
tarpiece was not intended to be more than a tentative suggestion. 
In an article of 1977 Robertson proposed that the setting of An- 
tonello’s altarpiece may have had no barrel vault or dome, but 
could instead have consisted of a two-bay, cross-vaulted aisle.* 
If Robertson is correct, Steer argues, Alvise may have been the 
first Venetian Renaissance painter to use a domed space for the 
setting of a sacra conversazione. It seems likely to this reviewer 
that the source for the spatial arrangement lies in real, rather than 
painted, architecture, specifically in the domed chancel of the new 
church of S. Giobbe. 

Steer regards Alvise as the most “Antonellian” of Venetian art- 
ists in his modeling of forms and use of color. In this he follows 
Pallucchini who described him as ‘l'interprete più fedele di An- 
tonello da Messina” (p. 55). However, he does not discuss whether 
Alvise took up Antonello’s use of oil-based pigments, or preferred 
the more traditional tempera medium. (Only the material of the 
support is given in the catalogue entries.) Instead Steer sees the 


3 J, Wilde, “Die ‘Pala di San Cassiano’ von Antonello da Messina,” Jahr- 
buch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, n.s. 11, 1929, 57-72. 

4 G. Robertson, “The Architectural Setting of Antonello da Messina's San 
Cassiano Altarpiece,” in Studies in Late Medieval and Renaissance Paint- 
ing in Honor of Millard Meiss, .ed. I. Lavin and J. Plummer, New York, 
1977, 1, 368-372. 


influence of Antonello as assisting Alvise in his aim to create solid 
sculptural forms within a unified light. The difficulty in analyzing 
Alvise’s work in this way is that, following Wölfflin and Ber- 
enson, line and volume are usually considered by the 20th-century 
critic to be mutually exclusive. Steer attempts to apply such cri- 
teria to the painting of an artist whose work embodies both these 
supposedly contradictory qualities. Except in some works of the 
eighties, Alvise’s figures almost always retain the crisply defined 
outlines and sinewy muscles that he took over from Mantegna; 
yet they are solidly modeled and enveloped in light and air. 

Steer is surely right to point to Alvise’s interest in the work of 
contemporaty sculptors, though the painter was obviously not 
alone in this respect. He was, Steer claims, “the most Tuscan of 
Venetian artists in his preoccupation with sculptural form” (p. 
53). Exactly how Tuscan influences may have reached Alvise is 
never clarified, apart from his likely knowledge of Donatello's 
Santo Altar. Steer also proposes an interest in Perugino, mani- 
fested in the late Risen Christ in S. Giovanni in Bragora, but again 
it is not clear how or where Alvise may have come to know Pe- 
rugino’s work. Renaissance artists naturally made many more 
journeys than those recorded in contemporary sources; but Steer 
has not tackled the question of how extensively Alvise may have 
traveled in the execution of his widely scattered commissions. 

This lack of concern for Alvise’s own experiences pervades the 
whole of Steer’s book, which is essentially a work of criticism and 
connoisseurship rather than history. His reevaluation of Alvise’s 
work has been achieved following closely the methods, if not the 
detailed conclusions, of previous writers on the subject, from Ber- 
enson to Pallucchini. The paintings are seen as works of art in 
their own right, as indeed they should be, but with only paren- 
thetical attention to questions of biography, patronage, historical 
context, and cultural milieu. Consideration of the Venetian scene 
is limited to major works of contemporary artists (although, cur- 
iously, some of the most important of these — such as Bellini's 
S. Giobbe Altarpiece, which is frequently referred to in the text 
— are not illustrated). Venice seems to be viewed from a stand- 
point of great distance, both in time and space. Thus, the great 
Venetian confraternity, the Scuola Grande della Carita, is referred 
to as “an adult club,” as though it were a club in Pall Mall (p. 3). 
In a similar vein, a point about the church of S. Michele in Isola 
is made with reference to a photograph in the Courtauld Institute 
rather than to the actual building (p. 54). 

For most of the biographical and documentary material Steer 
has relied on the turn-of-the-century researches of Ludwig and 
Paoletti. However, as a number of recent scholars have shown, 
archival research in Venice can still yield a mass of information 
illuminating the circumstances of particular commissions. Rich 
sources such as Sanudo’s diaries also could have been used to 
define more crisply the broader historical and cultural climate of 
the times. Admittedly, an inquiry of this type would have broad- 
ened the book beyond the scope intended by Steer in his strictly 
critical study, and would have produced a more discursive, less 
clearly focused volume. Nevertheless, it would also have enabled 
him to make a more independent contribution to the Vivarini 
literature. 

In conclusion, it would be ungracious to deny Alvise’s indi- 


5 Although Steer believes Perugino to have painted nothing in Venice (p. 
71, n. 21), a canvas dated 1494 by this artist was recorded in the Scuola 
di S. Giovanni Evangelista. See J. Bernasconi, ‘The Dating of the Cycle 
of the Miracles of the Cross from the Scuola di San Giovanni Evangelista,” 
Arte veneta, xxxv, 1981, 198-202 (with further bibliography). I am grate- 
ful to Peter Humfrey for bringing this reference to my notice. 


vidualism as a painter even if, as Steer admits, he was not a great 
one. But how far are we justified in accepting the picture of Alvise, 
painted by both Steer and Pallucchini with evident sympathy, as 
a sickly, lonely figure? The only evidence for this view is Vasari’s 
brief account of the death of “il povero Vivarino” from hard work 
and ill health. This typically Vasarian lamentation has led both 
writers to render Alvise as the artistic outsider from society, like 
a character from Thomas Mann; yet the society from which he 
is supposedly isolated is missing from the picture. 
DEBORAH HOWARD 
University of Edinburgh 
Edinburgh EH1 1]Z Scotland 


CHARLES DEMPSEY, Annibale Carracci and the Beginnings 
of Baroque Style (Harvard University Center for Italian 
Studies, 111), J.J. Austin Verlag, Gluckstadt, 1977. Pp. 107; 
1 color pl. 


Because it is concerned with ideas, this is a very important book. 
Stated in broad terms, these ideas are that art is an intellectual 
undertaking that belongs to the liberal arts. Like all such under- 
takings, it requires theory as well as practice, that is, “scienza.” 
The Carracci, and Annibale in particular, as great practitioners 
of painting, were aware of this and developed a theoretical ap- 
preach to art that permitted an advanced interpretation of nature. 
This interpretation in turn permitted them to overcome the di- 
chetomy between “colore” and “disegno” as it had appeared to 
artists and critics of the 16th century. Finally, Annibale was in- 
strumental in creating a method of instruction for the young which 
avoided eclecticism while drawing on the strengths of the masters 
of the past. 

The nature of the Carracci Academy, the role of theory in it, 
anc the definition of Annibale's attitudes and contributions to it 
have been argued for centuries, beginning with Count Malvasia’s 
Lives of the Carracci in his famous biographies of Bolognese art- 
ists (La felsina pittrice, Bologna, 1678, 2nd ed., Bologna, 1841, 1, 
246!f), The debate over these issues has continued among re- 
cent writers such as Nikolaus Pevsner, Heinrich Bodmer, Denis 
Mahon, and Donald Posner. The consensus that has emerged from 
their work is that the Carracci Academy was more than simply 
a piace where artists came to draw, but was rather an organized 
body of professionals. However, in the view of these writers, par- 
ticularly Mahon and Posner, there was no unifying theory that 
held these professionals together. According to them, whatever 
theoretical inclinations were attached to the Academy were the 
result of the literary pretentions of Agostino Carracci, Annibale’s 
older brother, and Annibale himself is portrayed as scorning such 
pretensions in favor of direct practice and learning from 
experience. 

The most radical statement of the portrayal is Posner's: “One 
has the impression, in fact, that Annibale’s life and thought were 
dominated by relatively narrow professional concerns. He seems 
to have been motivated by a quite uncomplicated desire for suc- 
cess and by a passionate, but almost craftsmanlike urge to perfect 
his art” (Annibale Carracci: A Study in the Reform of Italian 
Painting Around 1590, London, 1971, 1, viii f.). 

Mahon's arguments (Studies in Seicento Art and Theory, Lon- 
don, 1947) had a different purpose than Posner’s, that is, to rid 
the Carracci of the stigma of eclecticism. To do so, he showed 
that this apparent objective fact was merely a literary convention, 
whose origin may have been found in Malvasia's writings and 
perhaps even in earlier literary sources, but nonetheless did not 
reflect the actual practice in the Carracci Academy, particularly 
that of Annibale. 
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What is fundamentally new, therefore, in Dempsey’s work is 
his attribution to Annibale of a much more speculative mental 
attitude, which he deduces from Annibale's work and from 17th- 
century sources, particularly Malvasia's comments on the Acad- 
emy and his efforts to place the Carracci in a Renaissance cultural 
tradition that valued highly speculative thought. 

Dempsey’s central argument is that we must investigate the in- 
tellectual nature of Annibale Carracci's achievement. He aims his 
polemic first and foremost at that contemporary outlook which 
wishes to deny the very existence of such achievement. For ex- 
ample, in his introduction the author writes, “This critical tra- 
dition [i.e. “the entire edifice of Renaissance aesthetic thought"] 
however, was the tradition in which the paintings were created, 
and moreover it was one to which, in my opinion, the Carracci 
themselves not only subscribed but also made substantial and last- 
ing contributions, and to repudiate that tradition is in an impor- 
tant way in fact to repudiate their art. This is the true nature of 
the questions raised by Mahon’s Studies, and they are questions 
which Posner, by assuming them to be settled, has not so much 
accepted as avoided altogether” (p. 6). 

Later, the author writes, “... it is a mystery to me how profes- 
sional academics nowadays of all people so resist the idea that a 
study of the arts and sciences as intellectual disciplines in them- 
selves with a common rooting in philosophy, might be conceived 
as being of use to the practicing painter ... It is sadly true though 
few today would admit it in print, that the attitude still strongly 
persists that painting is not truly an activity of the mind, a Liberal 
Art, but this simply is not the attitude of a painter in the Ren- 
aissance tradition” (p. 47). 

In effect, this concern for the intellectual quality of art is the 
theme of the book. In the same paragraph quoted above, Demp- 
sey adds, “Nor is it a tribute to Annibale’s genius to suggest that 
his art was made in the absence of theoretical speculation, without 
a philosophical underpinning, as though he were merely an in- 
spired ape, a bamboccio, a painter of tavern signs” (p. 47). 

In one passage that I find particularly thoughtful, Dempsey 
clarifies that essential point of distinction between the artist who 
merely relies on nature as distinct from one who “improves” upon 
nature: “They [the Carracci] interpreted the classical theoretical 
doctrine that it was the business of the artist to imitate nature as 
meaning not primarily the imitation of created nature (natura na- 
turata), which is for apes, not men, to do, but as meaning fun- 
damentally the imitation of the way in which nature works (na- 
tura naturans), and in this belief they were heirs to the Renaissance 
Neoplatonic conception of the artist” (p. 50). 

In this, the classical concept, theory is a method of ordering 
an array of facts, not merely a distinct formulation such as a 
theory of Evolution or Revolution. That is, it corresponds rather 
closely to the Platonic concept of hypothesis. It was the aim of 
Annibale and Agostino to get inside the processes of nature, or 
more fully conceived, the universe. Thus Dempsey rightly states, 
“At the same time, the construction they put on this doctrine is 
much closer to Leonardo's belief in the inherent perfection of the 
laws of nature, whose workings are governed by a consequent 
divine necessity, than it is to the notion of an inherently flawed 
nature, striving towards perfection, which carries with it the con- 
clusion that it is possible for a true artist to create in a manner 
superior to nature itself” (pp. 50-51). The latter reference is to the 
method of Michelangelo and reflects his philosophical origins in 
Ficino's writings where one finds precisely the theory of flawed 
nature converging on perfection. Leonardo's method is essentially 
the superior one, where perfection exists, but must constantly be 
demonstrated through intellectual work. This is the process that 
permits the hypothesis of higher perfections, or a process of per- 
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fecting perfection. Hence nature is not a field from which preex- 
isting perfection is to be deduced, but an arena in which the active 
intellect can discover and demonstrate the evidence of perfection 
as a principle of the universe. The working out of that demon- 
stration is science, be it in the visual arts or in physics. 

To achieve this process, the Carracci were led of necessity to 
found an Academy. Dempsey has again made a considerable con- 
tribution to clarifying the nature of this institution. Pevsner, Bod- 
mer, and Mahon had already made significant progress towards 
establishing that the Academy was a real, working institution. 
Dempsey adds two crucial points. The Academy from the first 
was conceived as a North Italian achievement, not only to com- 
bine Venetian and Tuscan-Roman traditions but to excel them. 
Second, it was an intellectual institution of artists, “working to- 
wards the mastery of a profession of painting ... following a com- 
mon path together.” Everything we know about it points in this 
direction. It was first named the Accademia dei Desiderosi, and 
then “degli‘Incamminati.” Dempsey translates desiderosi as those 
who aspire to virtue, and incamminati as those who have em- 
barked upon an intellectual discipline. For me the latter term has 
the implication not only of a course of study, but of a percorso, 
a process of unfolding of those who make progress together. In 
that sense it has a parallel in the Neo-Platonic concept of the soul. 
In any case, Dempsey rightly is boggled (his term) by Posner's 
translation of Incamminato as one who is “making it,” as if the 
Carracci Academy consisted of junior faculty who were com- 
peting for tenured positions. 

Before turning to Dempsey’s discussion of pedagogy, the issue 
of the “postille” must be clarified for the reader. This refers to the 
edition of Vasari’s Lives of the Artists that belonged to the Car- 
racci, and which bears notes in the margin, the so-called “postille.” 
These notes reflect a modern, anti-Mannerist point of view and 
an attitude highly critical of Vasari, referring to him frequently 
as “L'ignorante Vasari” or “il maligno,” etc. The issue is who 
among the Carracci wrote these notes? Heinrich Bodmer (“Le note 
marginali di Agostino Carracci nell'edizione del Vasari del 1568,” 
in Il Vasari, x, 1939, 89-128), who first published these notes, 
believed that Agostino Carracci was their author. However, Bod- 
mer relied on an 18th-century copy of the original notes (Vatican, 
mss Chigiani, G.H. 66, cc. 104-08). Recently, the original edition 
was donated to the Communal Library, Bologna (Archiginnasio) 
and was published by Mario Fanti (“Le postille carraccesche alle 
‘Vite’ del Vasari: il testo originale,” I! Carrobbio, v, 1979, 148- 
164), who continued to believe in Agostino's authorship, while 
nonetheless citing Mahon’s opinion that because of the lively, po- 
lemical character of the notes Annibale was their author. Fanti in 
a subsequent article (“Ancora sulle postille carraccesche alle ‘Vite’ 
del Vasari; in buona parte sono di “Annibale,” Il Carrobbio, vi, 
1980, 136-141) seemingly definitively established Annibale's au- 
thorship of the majority of notes by comparing their orthography 
to that of Annibale’s letter of July 8, 1595 concerning the com- 
mission of the Almsgiving of Saint Roch. 

Dempsey (pp. 44-45), alone among modern critics, proposed 
that Ludovico Carracci was the author of the “postille”: “The 
notes ... expressing a contempt for Rome and its antiquities, an 
aversion to Florence, and all but a pathological dislike of Vasari 
_.. much more mirror Ludovico’s predilections ... than they do 
attitudes [of] Annibale or Agostino. ...” In my view Dempsey’s 
argument, whether right or wrong, reflects a flaw in this otherwise 
valuable book; he relies too much on the internal dialectic of his 
argument to overwhelm all other considerations. Secondly, he 
permits what is a secondary issue to his main argument to intrude 
to the point where he risks the entire thesis on the rightness of a 
highly problematic argument. It is not necessary to prove Lu- 


dovico's authorship of the “postille” to establish that Annibale 
was not anti-academic. 

Finally, Dempsey turns his attention to the pedagogy practiced 
by the Carracci in the Academy. He sums it up: “Now, it appears 
to me that the historical evidence, and certainly the painting of 
the three Carracci and their followers, argues uniformly that they 
proceeded according to a system of rules in their work, that these 
rules were formalized in their Academy for the instruction of 
young artists, and that central to their conception of painting was 
the doctrine of imitation” (p. 69). Dempsey means by the doctrine 
of imitation on the one hand the study of the way in which nature 
works, and on the other “training one’s native judgement by train- 
ing [one’s] intellect with a comprehensive study of art, ..." This 
involves not so much imitating but penetrating to the critical char- 
acteristic of a particular past master. In a workshop of the older 
artists such as Denis Calvaert's, the “allievo” imitates principally 
the one master, whereas the concept of the Academy permits him 
to penetrate the characteristics of a repertoire of masters. 

Denis Mahon in his Studies makes two points relevant to this 
argument. In the hands of “letteratti” this common — even es- 
sential — practice of Italian artists was reduced to a formula that 
is so naive that it becomes a travesty of the method it is meant . 
to describe. As a consequence, the Carraccis’ coherent investi- 
gation of a number of artists as a distinct pedagogical advance 
over both the tyranny of the master of the workshop, and of the 
eclecticism of the Mannerist studio where each artist was meant 
to produce a new effect, was itself made into a theory of eclec- 
ticism. Mahon's second point is simply that literary formulations 
(tropisms) have their own inherent logic and tradition which may 
or may not concur or influence actual artistic practice. At the 
very least, one must in each case investigate artistic practice to 
determine whether the literary source accurately reflects or in- 
tersects practice, or whether it represents an overlay that obscures 
the theory as well as the practice of the artists. Since the first 
essay of Mahon's book concerns just such a case, that of the theo- 
rist Agucchi and the painter Guercino, where the encounter of 
writer-theorist and painter alters the practice of the painter, it can 
hardly be argued that Mahon is blind to such interactions. 

If we understand what Dempsey means by imitation, then | 
think this is undeniably a conscious method employed by the Car- 
racci. As stated above, it was conducive to the young artist dis- 
covering his own characteristic method. In this light the remarks 
of Domenichino and Guercino upon viewing Guido Reni's As- 
sumption of the Virgin, as reported by Malvasia in his biography 
of Reni, are relevant. Domenichino concluded that Reni had in- 
deed created a masterpiece but more by art than by study, mean- 
ing that Reni had not gone through an arduous learning process 
a la Carracci, and Guercino commented that Reni’s manner was 
so unique it was inimitable (p. 21). Thus, both artists were rec- 
ognizing Reni's genius while simultaneously denying his influence 
in a way that would occur only to those steeped in the tradition 
of the Carracci Academy. 

To conclude, however, | would like to cast the argument con- 
cerning these events as Dempsey presents them in their historical 
context. In my view, the Carracci would not have reduced the 
situation at the end of the 16th century to one exclusively of the 
reform of painting. Rather, I believe that the Carracci were con- 
vinced that the reform of painting was a necessary contribution 
to the universal climate of reform that prevailed among leading 
Catholic thinkers, which is a very different thing. Whenever one 
has discussed the Counter-Reformation and its influence on ar- 
tistic developments, two problems have intruded. First is the as- 
sumption that it is a homogeneous movement, and second, that 
its principal influences should be equated with the specific pre- 


scriptions on art promulgated by the Council and expanded in 
the writings of Saint Charles Borromeo and Archbishop Gabriel 
Paleotti of Bologna. 

In fact, many tendencies compete throughout this era, but at 
least two should be identified here. Saint Philip Neri and Saint 
Charles Borromeo are almost always identified in contemporary 
literature as sharing common beliefs and goals, whereas neither 
is identified:with Saint Ignatius or the Jesuit movement. There is 
one good reason for this. Both tendencies seek to mobilize the 
emotions of the lay person to identify with religious goals. But 
the method of the Oratorians in particular is to orient the indi- 
vidual’s emotions outward, whereas Loyola's Spiritual Exercises 
turned them inward. 

The second point is even more important. The Counter-Ref- 
ormation was a period of great emotional excess. Great throngs 
turned out to hear itinerant preachers whose claims for miracle- 
working were constantly combatted by the Vatican; cults to little- 
known martyrs were created; great emphasis was placed on the 
conversion of the Jews; quantities of tears and prayers were lav- 
ished on the salvation of children. In this highly wrought context, 
the great reformers were those who made contact with the emo- 
tions of the people to organize them and give them an outward, 
i.e., natural, orientation. Such individuals became themselves 
poles of orientation: Philip Neri conducted walking tours to the 
seven churches of Rome attended by vast throngs, and Borromeo 
personally conducted Mass during the great plague of 1576. 

In this context Annibale's “reform” is consistent with his con- 
temporaries. Everything we know of the Carracci — the con- 
vincing naturalism and the role of “affetti” in this art, and the 
rigor of their orderly compositions — is consistent with the efforts 
and attitudes of the great reformers. Here reform is the subject 
and art is the predicate. This strikes me as more consistent with 
the attitude of the epoch, because art, however important, would 
not have been exalted above life concerns. Dempsey has pro- 
ceeded from the assumption that reform of art was fundamental 
to Annibale, and I believe that this is a fallacy. 

Within the terms of art I also find a fundamental limit to the 
argument as he has developed it to date. When the Carracci pro- 
posed to themselves and to their pupils to investigate the great 
masters of the past as a means to revive the practice of art, they 
did so with a normative value in mind. They did not, for example, 
include Caravaggio among those whom it was fruitful to study. 
The reason is that for the Carracci, Caravaggio represented bad 
practice. So that the normative value they found in a certain rep- 
ertoire of artists represented not just a formal distinction but also 
a qualitative judgment. If this is not made clear, then we are in- 
deed guilty of allowing “eclecticism” to sneak in again through 
the back door, as it were. In this regard the Carracci and Annibale 
in particular were not so much converging on Kant's or Baum- 
garten's aesthetic norm, as Dempsey proposes, but rather on 
Schiller’s concept of beauty as moral order made visual. 

In a book as rich as this one, there are many other arguments 
one would like to raise. In real historical writing, however, prog- 
ress is made by successive approximations, and for this to happen 
one must be prepared to venture ideas. In this regard Dempsey’s 
book in indeed a beacon guiding all of us to a deeper understand- 
ing of the period. 

D. STEPHEN PEPPER 
One Harkness Plaza, 61 W. 62nd Street 
New York, NY 10023 
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JAMES HENRY RUBIN, Realism and Social Vision in Courbet 
& Proudhon, Princeton University Press, 1980. Pp. xvii + 
177; 1 color, 35 black and white ills. $18.50, paper $8.95. 


This is an intelligently written book. James H. Rubin, well known 
for his articles on French painting around 1800, demonstrates in 
the present study his competence in the field of art theory. Fo- 
cusing on the complex relations, understandings, and misunder- 
standings between Proudhon and Courbet, the author gives both 
a survey of the mid-19th-century conception of French realism 
(which is becoming increasingly undefined the more it is identified 
with “easily understandable art”), and a fascinating analysis of the 
multiple aesthetic theories during this epoch. One of the crucial 
works in this context is Proudhon’s posthumously edited Du prin- 
cipe de l'art et de sa destination sociale of 1865. This book was 
never widely read; even in France, it was re-edited only in 1939, 
with a meager commentary by Jules L. Puech.! Paradoxically, 
Proudhon chooses Courbet's most realistic paintings as “hos- 
tages” for his extremely idealistic philosophy: realism is for him 
a factual part of idealism as it contributes to humanitarian goals 
by unmasking hypocritical standards and by building up natural 
principles. But Proudhon’s book is only Rubin's starting point; 
his framework is much broader, and a primary effect of his essay 
is to show how important Proudhon’s earlier works were for 19th- 
century aesthetics, e.g., La philosophie de la misére of 1846, La 
philosophie du progrès of 1853, and La justice dans la révolution 
of 1858, works that are, of course, anything but art theories. I 
agree with Rubin's analysis and would even go so far as to suggest 
that these writings have been more influential on the genesis of 
modern aesthetics than Du principe de l'art, which may be the 
least exploited art treatise ever written. 

Max Raphaél, in his Proudhon, Marx, Picasso, an important 
but nearly forgotten pamphlet of 1930, was the first to grasp the 
link between Proudhon’s aesthetic and social theories, but Rubin 
is the first critic who has been able to deal with the full contem- 
porary background of this philosophy. Its eclectic elements were 
picked up from the young Hegelians, Arnold Ruge and Karl Griin, 
whose belief in a radical democracy fascinated Proudhon, from 
Auguste Comte's Positive Philosophy and Etienne Vacherot's Pos- 
itive Metaphysics, from Lavater's Fragments of Physiognomy, 
and from Gall's and Spurzheim’s Phrenology (as Rubin shows on 
p. 96). Not only did Proudhon amalgamate these heterogeneous 
elements but he used them as raw material for his own aesthetic 
theory, which he then projected onto Courbet’s paintings. 

Comte is given a central part in Rubin's book; numerous pas- 
sages show him to be Proudhon’s secret leader. It seems that pos- 
itivism was factually closer to Proudhon’s heart than anarchism 
ever was. By admitting speculative ideas only when based on per- 
ceptible objects, positivist philosophy is indeed crucial for any 
conception of a “new” society to be formed by rational thought 
and observation (a key word both for Comte and Proudhon). 
There is no doubt that observation and perception also define the 
methods and goals of Courbet’s painting. Rubin justifies Proud- 
hon’s often-criticized approach to art when pointing out that it 
was his Comtian thinking in terms of natural sciences (and not a 
doctrinaire attitude) that directed him to judge works of art upon 
their degree of social insight. When Zola fought against Proud- 
hon's “lack of sensibility,” he did not realize that Proudhon’s at- 
titude was based on a Comtian dilemma between the demand for 
maximal individual freedom and the necessity of guaranteeing this 
freedom by predefined social perspectives. Guided by the same 


i An annoted edition will be published by Alphons Silbermann and this 
reviewer. 
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sociological impulse, Proudhon, the semi-platonic philosopher, 
assigned the artist the place of a worker rather than that of a 
genius in his forthcoming society. This again was the point of 
conflict between him and the painter. Proudhon could not con- 
cede to Courbet the rank the latter had granted himself, that of 
a leader of Society. Reconciliating (another key word) Society was 
Courbet's goal just as it was Proudhon’s. But insofar as the artist 
wished to keep the keys of the earthly paradise — as he does in 
The Painter's Studio of 1855 — Proudhon could not follow him; 
he wished either to keep or to distribute the keys of his kingdom 
himself. 

Concerning Proudhon, Rubin's essay is a highly sophisticated 
summing-up of all hitherto known ideas.? The author's erudite 
analysis of Proudhon’s approach to Descartes, Kant, or Hegel 
goes (not without some ironic statements) beyond any previously 
published considerations in this area. With the present book, a 
certain convergence in the interpretation of Courbet's Proudhon- 
ism, as developed since about 1975, seems to emerge. This impres- 
sion first appeared in a 1979 Frankfurt symposium, where Rubin 
outlined his concepts, at which time this reviewer referred to 
Proudhon’s partly unpublished diaries, a source which is lacking 
in the book.’ 

The other side of the coin is, of course, Courbet's realist paint- 
ing itself. In my opinion, Rubin obviously goes too far when he 
deduces the entire complex of Courbet’s painterly practice and 
political reflections from Proudhon’s philosophy. The first point 
I would like to make is that Courbet's thought processes were not 
at all systematic. The second is that Courbet was reflecting nearly 
every relevant conception of his epoch, not one exclusively; his 
work embraces bourgeois and peasant ideas as well as socialist 
or bohemian attitudes. Even if the painter had borrowed all his 
ideas from his friend, the philosopher, it would be wrong to see 
the pictures simply as projections of these ideas. When arguing, 
for example, that the ideal of The Painter’s Studio derives from 
Proudhon’s conception of national workshops after 1848, the au- 
thor refers to the philosopher's word that “the atelier will make 
government disappear” (p. 36), but this is a mere “jeu de mots” 
upon the common French term atelier for both the social insti- 
tution created against unemployment and any painter's private 
working room. Even if there was evidence that the “worker 
painter” Courbet was alluding to a national workshop (instead 
of representing an intellectual and political meeting place), this 
would not explain the painting which essentially depicts the painter 
as emphasizing nature and thus rejecting industry. The role of na- 
ture in modern society, scarcely considered by Proudhon, opened 
a wide field to Courbet's own imagination. 

Perhaps more convincing is the play upon the word “mutual- 
ism” (p. 21ff). It is true that painting pictures for a patron and 
receiving money from him are certainly not identical with Proud- 
hon’s economical conception of mutual aid; nor do I see why 
Courbet's Meeting of 1854 and The Painter's Studio should be 
based on a mutual connection with Bruyas, the Montpellier bank- 
er's son and collector (pp. 22, 28, and 29). Also, I doubt whether 
The Meeting really proves Courbet's outcast situation. There is 


2 There is only one publication that seems to have been overlooked by 
Rubin: Pierre Palix, Le goût littéraire et artistique de Pierre-Joseph Proud- 
hon, 2 vols., Paris, 1977. After publication of Rubin's book, an interesting 
article appeared by Paul B. Crapo, “The Anarchist as Critic: P.-J. Proud- 
hon's Criticism of Literature and Art,” in The Michigan Academician, xin, 
4, Spring 1981, 459-473. 


3 The manuscripts of Proudhon’s Carnets (1843-1864), 9 vols., are in the 


at least a dialectical relationship between demonstrating inde- 
pendence and suffering from isolation (1 should add: from splen- 
did isolation). On the other hand, there is an obvious tendency 
in Bruyas’ own writings to favor mutualism; it seems that this 
derives from Proudhon, who became for Bruyas a symbol of a 
peaceful solution for social problems and a guarantee for keeping 
one’s personal independence. This was, despite Bruyas’ naive trust 
in God and in Napoleon IlI, a point in common with Courbet. 

The most interesting sections of this book (chapters vi-viti} are 
concerned with the relation of social movements and morality 
with the avant-garde outlook of Courbet's art. These crucial con- 
nections might have moved the author to dedicate his essay to 
Meyer Schapiro, whose articles on modern art and especially on 
Courbet, written about forty years ago, have lost nothing of their 
stimulating brilliance. 

For Proudhon, a work of art had to be useful and moral. The 
Meeting and The Painter's Studio were fulfilling these “duties” by 
keeping away from Bonapartist “raison d'État” ideology and by 
insisting on moral independence and individual rights. But this 
is, of course, not the essence of avant-garde painting, whose in- 
herent morality could only be accomplished by substituting an 
anti-academic definition of beauty for bourgeois traditions. Such 
a definition was given by Baudelaire. That is why Courbet, in his 
famous letter about The Painter's Studio, wished to rework the 
picture by beginning with the portrait of Baudelaire (pp. 47 and 
49f. give a slightly different interpretation). For Baudelaire, mo- 
rality, as an act of emancipation, was a part of modernity. One 
would therefore wish to know more about Courbet's affinities 
with Baudelaire’s ideas rather than being offered the mere hy- 
pothesis that The Painter's Studio was conceived as a “moral uto- 
pia” in the sense of Baudelaire’s Proudhonism (p. 56). How are 
we to coordinate this statement with the suggestion that the tri- 
partite composition of The Painter's Studio symbolizes St.-Si- 
mon’s or even Comte’s three stages of human development (p. 
54) or to understand this picture as a Proudhonian response to 
Dominique Papety’s Fourierist Dream of Happiness (p. 59)? Apart 
from the problem of overloading the meaning of The Painter's 
Studio, it is difficult to imagine Courbet as painting pictures 
merely as an attack against Fourierism. Nevertheless, the real af- 
finities between politics and “peinture,” which raised so many 
discussions during the painter's lifetime, cannot be denied, and 
they were often stimulated by Courbet's using a “rustic” brush 
and a “trowel-like” palette knife. In this field, Rubin is a little 
evasive. He states Courbet’s choice of “explosively political sub- 
jects,” but sees at the same time his “crude style” as proof for his 
being “untouched” by politics (p. 71). This seems strange, par- 
ticularly as he illustrates his point with The Burial of 1850, a 
painting by which the Parisian Salon visitors were politically 
frightened when looking at the crude painterly handling.* 

A weaker part of this book is that devoted to landscape. If 
landscape was a key to liberation for Courbet, it was certainly 
not because it was a symbolized product of human activity (p. 
74), but because it was the only realm not transformed into such 
a product. It was exactly its untouched, virginal character that 


Département des Manuscrits of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. Half 
of them were published by Pierre Haubtmann (Carnets de P.-], Proudhon, 
1843-1851, 4 vols., Paris, 1960-1974). The Proudhon statements of the 
Frankfurt symposium are published in Malerei und Theorie. Das Courbet- 
Colloquium 1979, Stadelsches Kunstinstitut, Frankfurt a. M. 1980, 153- 
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4 Cf. Max Buchon's report, in T. J. Clark, The Image of the People, Lon- 
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produced its political effect. The Franche-Comté mountains were 
seen by Champfleury as regional castles that were invincible to 
the centralist dictatorship. That is why a wild landscape occupies 
the center of The Painter's Studio where it directly faces the Em- 
peror disguised as “chasseur.” 

I like Rubin's cautious language. He prefers dealing with con- 
notations, “to which Courbet may well have been alluding” (e.g., 
p. 41). Yet the essential definition of realism is clear and well 
established. With Proudhon, Rubin insists (p. 91) on the dif- 
ference between naturalism as rendering the real world and re- 
alism as giving the true world (‘le réel n'est pas la même chose 
que le vrai” was Proudhon’s skeptical phrase). Any scholar who 
wishes to understand French 19th-century realism will have to 
respect this crucial statement which the exhibitions of the last ten 
years have tended to obscure. 

All in all, Proudhon’s influence on Courbet is no doubt over- 
estimated in this study. Courbet is not “the Proudhon of painting” 
(p. 11, quoted from Enault) nor is Proudhon Courbet's only “code- 
word” (p. 10). But nearly all of Rubin's observations are plausible 
and convincing. This lucid essay is certainly an important basis 
for any new approach to the study of realism and social vision 
in the mid-19th century. 

KLAUS HERDING 
University of Hamburg 
2000 Hamburg 13, West Germany 


Corrections 


Footnote 3 of Helmut Wohl's review of Ames-Lewis, Drawing in 
the Early Renaissance (June 1984, 335) should read in full: 


Neither of the examples Ames-Lewis adduces — the sketches of 
a monkey on Cod. Vallardi 2389v and the studies for a Flagel- 
lation in the Albertina — “rapidly but clearly builds forms in 
space,” the crucial requirement in his characterization of sculp- 
tural drawing. Whether or not the sketches in the Albertina may 
be attributed to Ghiberti on the grounds that they can be asso- 
ciated with the Flagellation on his first Baptistry doors remains 
an open question. In respect to Pisanello, Ames-Lewis is closer 
to the mark in his reading of the studies for a Crucifixion on Cod. 
Vallardi 2368v as an “exploratory sheet in which Pisanello tried 
out a number of alternatives in his search for the answer to the 
problem of Christ's pose, refining his ideas from studies of life.” 


In Gerhart Ladner's review of R. Krautheimer, Rome: Profile of 
a City, 312-1308, in (June 1983), the Corrigendum on p. 339 to 
p. 153 of Professor Krautheimer's book should be disregarded, 
as a minor epidemic in Rome and withdrawal of Frederick Bar- 
barossa did take place in 1155. 
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THE ICONOGRAPHY OF THE ST. ANDREW AUCKLAND CROSS 


The eighth-century sculptured cross at St. Andrew Auck- 
land, near Durham, belongs to the same phase of Hiberno- 
Saxon art that produced the Ruthwell and Bewcastle crosses, 
and it is one of the few Northumbrian monuments on which 
much of the figural carving has survived, yet little attention 
has been given to the meaning of its program. Re-inter- 


JUDITH CALVERT 


preting the principal figure panel of the cross, usually iden- 
tified as a Crucifixion of Christ, as an early representation 
of the Martyrdom of Saint Andrew allows us to associate 
the monument with the see of Hexham and to suggest that 
the rest of the program is linked with contemporary inter- 
ests of Anglo-Saxon literature in the fates of the Apostles. 


Cluny and St.-Denis 


THE CHOIR SCREEN OF CLUNY III 


Eighty-three sculptured fragments from the abbey of Cluny 
are attributed to the choir screen of Cluny III, constituting 
the only large-scale low chancel closure to survive from 
Romanesque France. In type, the arcaded screen is con- 
ceived as sculpture in scale, decoration, and construction, 
yet it parallels the motifs, workmanship, and even the di- 


TWO CAMPAIGNS IN SUGER'S WESTERN BLOCK AT ST.-DENIS 


The traditional distinction between the work of the two 
“architects” of Suger’s St.-Denis is challenged. Rejecting the 
assumption that the first master built all of the western end 
of the building and that the second worked only at the east, 
the article demonstrates that a change of campaign and of 


C. EDSON ARMI AND ELIZABETH BRADFORD SMITH 


mensions of architectural carving from 1120-30 at Vézelay, 
Cluny, and Paray, and suggests that the “sculptors” in fact 
were ashlar masons. It thus reflects the period in which it 
was created at Cluny, when the media of architecture and 
sculpture were combined in a new synthetic whole. 


STEPHEN GARDNER 


designers occurred in the midst of the construction of the 
western block. It is further suggested that the second master 
at the west was the same man who designed the choir a few 
years later. 





REALISM AND SYMBOLISM IN EARLY FLEMISH PAINTING 


This study seeks to show that Early Flemish painting ap- 
pears as vital as it does not because artists pursued a single- 
minded concept of realism, but because their notion of ar- 


CRAIG HARBISON 


tistic realism was complex and responsive to a variety of 
intellectual and historical stimuli. 


Venetian Masters around 1500 


THE MOORS OF THE CLOCK TOWER OF VENICE AND THEIR SCULPTOR 


The bronze Moors in the Piazza S. Marco, Venice, which 
strike the hours, are familiar to all tourists, but have not 
been seriously regarded as works of art of great quality. 
They are here examined and an attribution to Antonio Rizzo 


CARPACCIO, SAINT STEPHEN, AND THE TOPOGRAPHY OF JERUSALEM 


Those buildings and topographical motifs in Jerusalem rep- 
resented by Carpaccio in his Saint Stephen cycle are dis- 
cussed, as are the ways in which they were represented by 
artists before Carpaccio. It can be deduced that Carpaccio’s 
sole source for his renderings was in the woodcuts by Reu- 


MICHELANGELO MURARO 


is argued, as against some others proposed in the past. A 
survey of the documents and early sources leads to a def- 
inition of their role in the political attitudes promulgated 
by the Venetian state. 


DAVID MARSHALL 


wich in the 1486 book by Breydenbach on the Holy Land. 
Suggestions of other sources and of a visit by Carpaccio 
may be discarded. Conclusions can be drawn about Car- 
paccio’s approach to the representation of real landscape. 


MARCUS AURELIUS, FRAY ANTONIO DE GUEVARA, AND THE IDEAL OF THE 


PERFECT PRINCE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


From about 1530 to the end of the century a notable increase 
of interest in Marcus Aurelius can be seen in Western art. 
A number of artistic projects appeared throughout Europe 
which referred specifically to the equestrian portrait of the 
emperor on the Capitoline or to its well-known gesture — 
right arm extended with palm held downward. This phe- 
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nomenon is examined and related to the popularity of two 
little-known books by Fray Antonio de Guevara, the court 
historiographer of Charles V. The Libro Aureo de Marco 
Aurelio and the Relox de Principes helped create the image 
of the emperor as the perfect prince and as an ideal for all 
men who sought to lead a Christian life. 
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THE TIGHTROPE WALKER — AN EXPRESSIONIST IMAGE 


This study outlines the portrayal of the tightrope walker in 
German art between 1880 and 1923. During this period the 
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works by numerous artists of the German Expressionist cir- 
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and heretofore unrecognized role in De Stijl. This primitive 
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cles. Analysis of these works, particularly in relationship 
to Friedrich Nietzsche’s Thus Spoke Zarathustra, suggests 
the broader meanings and influences relevant to an under- 
standing of the figure. 
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element was developed in close conjunction with the mod- 
ernity suggested by ordered formal systems and by the ma- 
chine. As a result, De Stijl may be seen as having shared 
characteristics of both Dada and Constructivism, which are 
often and misleadingly understood as contradictory modes 
of expression. 
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Fräuleins, both of 1922, and shows how these and related 
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works are based, at least in part, on Indian art and liter- 
ature. Identification is made on the basis of Klee’s writings, 
a close analysis of the paintings, and an exploration of the 
Indian material that might have been available to Klee at 
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The Iconography of the St. Andrew Auckland Cross 


Judith Calvert 


The sculptured cross now in the church of St. Andrew 
Auckland, County Durham, is one of the few Northum- 
brian crosses with an extended figural program extant. Pre- 
viously, scholars have analyzed the style of the figures and 
of the vine scrolls to suggest a date toward the middle of 
the eighth century for the cross. Stylistically, the Auckland 
Cross belongs at the end of the first series of monuments 
of this type, which begins with the crosses at Ruthwell and 
Bewcastle.1 The iconographic program of the Auckland 
Cross, on the other hand, has received little attention, and 
it is to this problem and to the related problem of the re- 
construction of the surviving fragments that this study is 
addressed. 

The principal discussion of the iconography has centered 
on the panels on the front of the cross shaft (Fig. 1).? 
B. Kurth interpreted the top panel as a representation of 
Ecclesia and an Angel,’ but such an identification requires 
the presence of two other accompanying themes. First, it 
is necessary to assume that the panel below the so-called 
Ecclesia is a representation of the Crucifixion of Christ. 
Second, it must be supposed that a companion panel de- 


This note is derived from my M.A. thesis, “The Sculptured Cross of St. 
Andrew Auckland,” University of California, Berkeley, 1972, written for 
Professor David H. Wright. Some of the conclusions were presented to 
the medieval art session of the College Art Association Meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C., January, 1975. The present text represents a revision of these 
earlier versions. My first trip to the church of St. Andrew Auckland was 
made possible by a grant from the Samuel H. Kress Foundation, admin- 
istered through the University of California, Berkeley. 


1 The mid-8th-century date for the Auckland Cross is suggested by Ernst 
Kitzinger on the basis of his schema for the evolution of the early North- 
umbrian crosses (Kitzinger, 1936, and, specifically, Kitzinger, 1956, 300). 
Previously, Collingwood, 39-40, had placed the Auckland Cross at the 
very beginning of the entire series, and Kendrick, 152, suggested the sec- 
ond half of the 8th century. Recently, R. Cramp suggested the possibility 
of a 9th-century date for the cross (1978, 123). Confirming Kitzinger’s 
date are discussions of St. Andrew Auckland in comparison with the Len- 
ingrad manuscript of Bede's Ecclesiastical History: Schapiro, 1958, 191- 
207, and Wright, 265-73. 

Although it is not my purpose to argue the relative chronology of the 
early Northumbrian crosses, [ should point out that scholars still dispute 
the issue. Cramp ("Early Northumbrian Sculpture,” The Jarrow Lecture, 
1965, and, more recently, “The Anglian Tradition in the Ninth Century,” 
Anglo-Saxon and Viking Age Sculpture and Its Context [British Archae- 
ological Reports, x11x, 1978], 1-46) continues to follow the sequence first 
suggested by F. Saxl in “The Ruthwell Cross,” Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, vi, 1943, 1-19; see also E. Mercer, ‘The Ruthwell 


picting Synagogue originally existed but is now lost.‘ As 
will become apparent in the following discussion, neither 
of these hypotheses is tenable and therefore the entire pro- 
gram of the cross must be re-examined. 

The central issue in resolving the iconography of this 
cross is the correct interpretation of the so-called Crucifix- 
ion panel (Fig. 2). The upper portion of the panel, conjoint 
with the Ecclesia panel above and part of the vine scroll 
on each of the sides, contains fragments of four figures: 
one bound by ropes to a Latin cross; two, each with a halo, 
flanking the cross behind the martyr; another, with the head 
and hand badly damaged, below the horizontal arm of the 
cross. The image of the Crucifixion of Christ was well 
known in the British Isles in the eighth century. An early 
example in Hiberno-Saxon art is found in Durham ms 
A.IL.17, on a page now badly damaged (Fig. 3).5 The com- 
position, however, is clearly readable. The clothed figure 
of Christ, flanked above by two angels and below by the 
sponge- and spear-bearers, has his arms extended and nailed 
to the horizontal arms of the cross. A more abbreviated 
scene on the so-called “Spital” cross at Hexham also shows 


and Bewcastle Crosses,” Antiquity, xxxviii, 1964, 268-76. In this grouping 
Bewcastle is considered the earlier of the two crosses. In addition, Cramp 
favors the first half of the 8th century for the beginning of the sequence. 
Kitzinger’s dating begins with Ruthwell in the last quarter of the 7th cen- 
tury (1936; 1956). He is followed by Kendrick, and by L. Stone, Sculpture 
in Britain in the Middle Ages, 2nd ed., 1972, 8-9. The crucial discussion 
of the Ruthwell cross is Schapiro’s (1944) which establishes the icono- 
graphic rationale of the figural carving and the historical events to which 
the meaning of the cross is connected. Recent suggestions about the Ruth- 
well iconography notwithstanding (e.g., E. O'Carrigäin, “Liturgical In- 
novations Associated with Pope Sergius and the Iconography of the Ruth- 
well and Bewcastle Crosses,” Bede and Anglo-Saxon England [British 
Archaeological Reports, x.v1, 1978], 131-47), the sequence proposed by 
Kitzinger et al. is more convincing and it will be followed here. 

2 The terms “front” and “back” will be used here to denote the two prin- 
cipal faces of the cross as it is positioned at present. Without more in- 
formation about the original site of the cross and about the general func- 
tion of these crosses, it is difficult to define one side or the other as the 
front based on style or subject matter alone. 

3 Kurth, 213-14. 

4 Ibid. 

5 C., Nordenfalk, Celtic and Anglo-Saxon Painting, New York, 1977, 24, 


56-57, and pl. 14, in which the manuscript is dated to ca. 700 A.D., and 
Alexander, 40-42. 
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1 St. Andrew Auckland Cross (photo: J. Calvert) 


Christ, clothed in the long colobium, nailed to a Latin 
cross.® The miniature of the Crucifixion in St. Gall ms 51 
shows Christ with extended arms nailed to the cross.’ 
Though the general composition of the Auckland panel is 
similar to these contemporary representations of the Cru- 
cifixion, the specific method of depicting the martyrdom is 
not. The unusual aspects of this representation are, of 








2 St. Andrew Auckland Cross, front, Martyrdom bf Saint 
Andrew (photo: J. Calvert) 


course, that the figure has his arms drawn over and behind 
the horizontal arms of the cross; that he is bound to the 
cross with ropes instead of being nailed to it; and that he 
is flanked not by winged angels but by human figures with 
haloes. It seems unlikely that whoever planned the pro- 
gram of the Auckland Cross would have departed so mark- 
edly from the standard without irtending another inter- 
pretation. At the same time, the intention certainly was to 
relate the martyrdom of the figure to that of Christ, since 
the frontality of the pose and the component elements of 
the panel are so closely associated with scenes of the Cru- 


© This cross is dated to the middle of the 8th century as part of a “Hexham 
School” (Collingwood, 99, and fig. 37). See also R. Cramp, “Early North- 
umbrian Sculpture at Hexham,” Saint Wilfrid at Hexham, ed. D.P. Kirby, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1974, 115-40, esp. 129-31, and pl. xixa. 


7 Alexander, 66-67, ill. 203. 





3 Crucifixion of Christ, Durham ms A.II.17, fol. 38,v (photo: 
The Dean and Chapter of Durham Cathedral) 


cifixion. A figure worthy of so specific an association could 
only have been one of the Apostles, and Saint Andrew is 
the Apostle whose martyrdom is most frequently depicted 


8 In an apocryphal version of the Passion of Saint Andrew known to 
Gregory of Tours, there is an extended passage describing the instrument 
of the Apostle's passion as a Latin-shaped cross. See, Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica, Gregory of Tours, u, cols. 821-847, trans. in M.R. 
James, The Apocryphal New Testament, repr. Oxford 1963, 359. Also see 
M. Bonnet, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, pt. 11, Hannover, 1898, 1-37. 
For a discussion of the various Latin versions of the fates of the Apostles 
and which of them were available to Bede in the early 8th century, see 
LE. Cross, “Cynewulf’s Traditions about the Apostles in Fates of the 
Apostles,” Anglo-Saxon England, vin, 1979, 163-75, and also Bedae Ven- 
erabilis, Expositio Actuum Apostolorum et Retractio, ed. M.L.W. Laist- 
ner, Cambridge, Mass., 1939. For a discussion of the legends about the 
Apostle Andrew in the East and West, see F. Dvornik, The Idea of Aposto- 
licity in Byzantium and the Legend of the Apostle Andrew (Dumbarton 
Oaks Studies, 1v), Cambridge, Mass., 1958. 

°W, Koehler, Die Karolingischen Miniaturen, 11, Berlin, 1960, pl. 91-b. 
10 For the Regensburg manuscript (Munich, Clm Lat. 13074, fol. 28), dated 
ca. 1170-1180, see A. Boeckler, Die Regensburg-Prüfeninger Buchmalerei 
des XII. und XIII. Jahrhunderts, Munich, 1924, pl. xiv, fig. 15. 

1 For the Pericopes of St. Ermentrud (Munich, Clm Lat. 15903. fol. 94v), 
dated to ca. 1140, see G. Swarzenski, Die Salzburger Malerei, repr. Stutt- 
gart, 1969, 1, 88, 115-16, A. Boeckler, Deutsche Buchmalerei vorgotischer 
Zeit, Kônigstein im Taunus, 1959, fig. 44, and p. 79, and H. Fillitz, Das 
Mittelalter, ı (Propyläen Kunstgeschichte, v, Berlin, 1969, color pl. 1x1, 
and 280-81). 
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by showing him bound to a cross. 

The early literary accounts of the martyrdom of Saint 
Andrew make clear that the saint was bound with ropes 
to a Latin-shaped cross.® The visual evidence in the early 
Middle Ages, on the other hand, is not entirely consistent. 
In the Drogo Sacramentary, for example, Saint Andrew is 
shown with extended arms nailed to the cross.© The Drogo 
Saint Andrew is placed frontally, has long hair, and wears 
the short loincloth. In another version of the martyrdom, 
found in a Regensburg manuscript from the twelfth cen- 
tury, Andrew wears the long tunic, has short hair anda 
beard, and is turned in a three-quarter position; more im- 
portant, although his arms are outstretched, he is bound 
to the cross by a system of intersecting ropes. A compo- 
sition close to that on the Auckland Cross is found in a 
twelfth-century miniature from the Pericopes of Saint Er- 
entrud (Fig. 4), where a curly-haired Andrew is being bound 
to the cross by ropes pulled across his chest and abdomen." 
Although these examples all postdate the Auckland Cross, 
they demonstrate that in the Middle Ages it was not un- 
usual to depict the instrument of Andrew’s passion as a 
Latin-shaped cross, whether he was bound to it by ropes 
or nails. The familiar iconography of his martyrdom, 
showing the Apostle bound to an X-shaped cross, does not 
seem to have been standardized before the later Middle 
Ages.” 

Representations of apostolic martyrdoms are rare before 
the ninth century, but Elbern’s analysis of the figures on a 
sculptural fragment from the so-called Mellebaudis Me- 
moria at Poitiers, dated ca. 700, as crucified martyrs, pos- 
sibly Apostles rather than the two thieves, suggests that 
there was an earlier tradition for these themes.” In addi- 
tion, Dufrenne has argued that eighth- and ninth-century 
depictions of the martyrdoms of Saints Peter and Paul are 


12 Even in the 13th century, the Latin cross was still used in representations 
of Andrew's martyrdom or as a symbol of his passion, for example in the 
Psalter of Isabelle of France, fol. 200v (Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum} 
or on one of the jamb statues of Reims Cathedral (see W Sauerlander, 
Gothic Sculpture in France, 1170-1240, London, 1972, pl. 240). According 
to Réau (Iconographie de l'art chrétien, ut: 1, Paris, 1958, 79), the so- 
called Andrew cross in the shape of an X appears for the first time in the 
10th century, but only becomes the dominant attribute of the Apostle in 
the 17th century. Réau further suggests (p. 80) that the Andrew cross was 
developed from the earlier custom of binding the saint with ropes that 
cross his body in an X-shape, as is seen on the Auckland Cross. The 
earliest sculptural representation of Saint Andrew bound to an X-shaped 
cross that I have been able to find is on a capital from Quercy, dated to 
the first quarter of the 12th century (J, Hayward and W. Cahn, Radiance 
and Reflection, New York, 1982, 49-50). 


n V.H. Elbern, “Zu dem Relieffragment mit zwei Gekreuzig'en in der Mel- 
lebaudis Memoria in Poitiers,” Jahrbuch Berliner Museen, N.F u, 1961, 
149ff., idem, “Neue Aspekte frühmittelalterlicher Skulptur in Gallien,” 
Kolloquium über spätantike und frithmittelalterliche Skudptur, Heidel- 
berg, 1970, Mainz, 1971, 13-24, esp. 13, n. 2, and pls. 18. 1 and 19, 1. 
The Poitiers figures thus would serve as important typological, if not 
stylistic, precedents for the Auckland panel. 
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based on Early Christian models." The cult of the Apostle 
Andrew seems to have appeared first in the West during 
the fourth century and in the East during the fifth century, 
and an earlier version may well have been developed at 
that time. There is, however, no specific evidence to sug- 
gest that a pictorial representation of Andrew's martyrdom 
was available in eighth-century Northumbria, * so we must 
consider the possibility that the sculptor had to adapt ex- 
isting models with other themes to the requirements of An- 
drew’s martyrdom. 

Take, for example, the two figures behind and above the 
cross on the Auckland panel. These wingless figures, as 
noted above, cannot represent the angels normally found 
in this position in Crucifixion scenes. The literary accounts 
of Andrew's passion, however, single out two important 
witnesses to his martyrdom: Stratocles, brother of the pro- 
consul who ordered Andrew's martyrdom, and Maximilla, 
wife of the proconsul.” As the two most important of An- 
drew's converts and as the two who took him down from 
the cross, * Stratocles and Maximilla would be appropriate 
figures to include in the scene of martyrdom. One of the 
figures in the Auckland panel is almost completely lost, so 
it is impossible to know whether a distinction between a 
male and a female figure was made; nevertheless, it seems 
reasonable to suggest that the Auckland sculptor was able 
to include the witnesses to the martyrdom mentioned in 
the literary tradition simply by leaving out the wings of 
the angels in a traditional Crucifixion scene. 

Other aspects of the composition indicate that details 
from a range of available models were selected and adapted 
to suit the requirements of a martyrdom of Saint Andrew. 
Three distinctive aspects of the Auckland panel are not as- 
sociated with the Crucifixion of Christ but with represen- 
tations of the Crucifixion of the Thieves: the binding with 
ropes; the inscription on the cross arms; the drawing of the 
saint's arms behind the arms of the cross. Several early 
examples, found on types of easily transportable objects, 
have representations of the Thieves that are analogous to 
the configuration of the Auckland panel. 

Among these early examples, the painted icon of the Cru- 
cifixion from Mt. Sinai includes at the left and behind the 
Virgin the Thief Gestas with his arms drawn over and be- 


H S. Dufrenne, Les illustrations du psautier d'Utrecht, Paris, 1978, 149- 
50. During the 9th century, there seems to have been considerable interest 
in representing apostolic martyrdoms; although we do not find separate 
pages devoted to each scene, there are a variety of ways by which to 
represent these themes, among them: historiated initials with single scenes 
of martyrdom, as in the Drogo Sacramentary, or full-page illustrations 
containing twelve scenes of martyrdom, as in Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms grec 
510, fol. 32v (H. Omont, Miniatures des plus anciens manuscrits grecs de 
la Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris, 1913, pl. 22). 


'S Dvornik (as in note 8 above), 146-60. The recent excavations of the 
6th-century church of St. Polyeuktos in Istanbul Fave revealed a series 
of carved images of Christ, the Virgin, and seven or eight Apostles, which 
may date to the late 6th or 7th century, suggesting that indeed there was 
an earlier tradition of representing these figures. See L. Nees, “The Icon- 
ographic Program of Decorated Chancel Barriers in the pre-Iconoclastic 
Period,” Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, xuvi, 1983, 15-26. The St. Po- 





4 Martyrdom of Saint Andrew, Pericopes of St. Ermentrud. 
Munich, Bayer. Staatsbibl. ms Clm 15903 (photo: Staatsbibl.) 


hind the arms of the cross and his feet bound with ropes 
to its shaft (Fig. 5). Further, the torso of the Thief Gestas 
is set in a frontal pose with his head turned in three-quarter 
view; he is also wearing the short loincloth and has long 
hair falling over his shoulders. Distinguishing the Thieves 
from the figure of Christ by pose or dress is standard in 
scenes that include both Crucifixions. Moreover, the par- 
ticular features of drawing the arms behind the cross and 
binding the figures with ropes seem to have been used con- 


lyeuktos carvings, however, are half-length busts, rather than narrative 
images. 

ie Meyvaert, 1979, has suggested that the paintings that Benedict Biscop 
brought from Rome were icons of the Virgin and the twelve Apostles. 
But, as he points out (p. 77), nothing survives to tell us exactly what was 
contained in these paintings. The possibility, of course, remains that some 
were narrative icons, perhaps even including a martyrdom of Saint 
Andrew, 

7 MR. James, The Apocryphal New Testament, 1963, 348ff., 363. 

8 Ibid., 363. 

© K. Weitzmann dates this icon to the 8th century, and he notes the un- 
usual characteristic of drawing the arms of the figure behind the cross, 
for which he suggests parallels in the art of Cappadocia (The Monastery 
of Saint Catherine at Mount Sinai: The Icons, 1, From tne Sixth to the 
Tenth Centuries, Princeton, 1976, esp. 61-64 and 80). 
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5 Crucifixion Icon, Mt. Sinai (courtesy the Michigan- 
Princeton-Alexandria Expedition to Mt. Sinai) 


sistently. On several of the ampullae from Palestine, for 
example, the Crucifixion of the Thieves is included with 
the Crucifixion of Christ; on one ampulla, now at Dum- 
barton Oaks, the arms of the Thieves seem to be pulled 
behind the cross and the feet are tied to the vertical shaft 
at the ankles.* A characteristic of the composition of these 
ampullae, however, is that the Thieves’ arms become in 
effect the cross itself. The miniature in the Rabbula Gos- 


2 M.C, Ross, Catalogue of the Byzantine and Early Medieval Antiquities 
m the Dumbarton Oaks Collection, 1, Washington, D.C., 1962, pl. xvin, 
A. The inclusion of the Thieves in the Crucifixion scenes on the ampullae 
is quite common. Of particular interest are Monza ampullae numbers 6, 
8, 12, 13, 14; Bobbio ampullae numbers 3, 4, and especially 6, where the 
figures of Longinus and Stephaton are shown in addition to the rope- 
bound Thieves. See A. Grabar, Ampoules de Terre Sainte, Paris, 1958, 
pls. XIL XI, XXIV, XXVI, XXXIV, XXXV, and XXXVI. 


2! The Rabbula Thieves, however, are also nailed to their crosses. Flor- 
ence, Laurentian Library ms Plut. L 56, fol. 13a (The Rabbula Gospels, 
facsimile ed., ed. C. Cecchelli et al., Olten and Lausanne, 1959), Kendrick, 
142, in fact suggested that a Syriac model of the Rabbula type was used 
for this scene. 
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pels, which has the extended Crucifixion iconography, 
shows the Thieves bound to the cross by ropes pulled in 
an X-shape across their chests." Thus it seems likely that 
-he Auckland sculptor adapted his panel from a model de- 
picting the Crucifixion of Christ that also included the Cru- 
cifixion of the Thieves. However any possible confusion of 
our figure with that of the Thieves is alleviated by the use 
of inscriptions that make the identification of the scene 
clear.” 

The Auckland panel has inscriptions on the extant arm 
and upper vertical of the cross shaft. The upper portion 
appears to read “PAS,” presumably an abbreviation of 
“Passus Est,” a common element in Crucifixion iconogra- 
phy and a further indication that a scene of the Crucifixion 
of Christ was one of the models used for the panel (Fig. 2). 
The letters on the extant cross arm are unquestionably 
“AND” (Fig. 6); the lost cross arm probably contained the 
letters “REAS,” thus identifying the figure as Andreas, Saint 
Andrew. Collingwood noted the inscription,** but assumed 
only that this meant the monument was dedicated to Saint 
Andrew. In the Sinai icon discussed above (Fig. 5), each of 
the major figures, including the Thief Gestas, is identified 
by having his name painted above or next to him. In a 
manuscript of Beatus’ Commentaries on the Apocalypse, 
now in Gerona,” the major figures and places are identified 
by name (Fig. 7). Of particular note for our study are the 
two Thieves: each is frontal; each has his arms drawn be- 
hind the cross; each is being bound at the ankles with ropes; 
and each has his name, divided into two parts, clearly 
painted across the arms of the cross. By analogy, it seems 
fair to identify the martyr in the Auckland panel as Saint 
Andrew. 

The identification of the figures and the subject matter 
of the other panels on the cross is a more perplexing prob- 
lem. Few attempts have been made to suggest the meaning 
of the individual panels; no suggestion as to a coherent 
program has been put forth. In fact, only Kurth has offered 
a specific interpretation for one of the panels, as was noted 
above, but her suggestion that the panel above the mar- 
tyrdom should be identified as Ecclesia and an Angel, and 
thus an image of the Church, can now be rejected. Rep- 
resentations of Ecclesia are usually accompanied by images 
of Synagogue,” and although one of the missing panels 
would allow room for a representation of Synagogue, the 


22 Through the 12th century various representations of Saint Andrew have 
a marked dependence on scenes of the Crucifixion, especially that of the 
Thieves. See Walter W.S. Cook, “The Earliest Painted Panels of Catalonia 
Gv)” Art Bulletin, viu, 1926, 195-234. 

3 Collingwood, 39-40 and fig. 50, where he also interprets the "PAS" as 
an abbreviation for “PAULUS,” which is not convincing. Also see his 
article, “A Pedigree of Anglian Crosses,” Antiquity, vi, 1932, 42. 

24 Dated to ca. 975. See J. Williams, Early Spanish Manuscript Humi- 
nation, New York, 1977, 96, and pl. 29. I would like to thank Professor 
Williams for making this photograph available to me. 

25 G. Schiller, Ikonographie der christlichen Kunst, 1:1, Gütersloh, 1976, 
45-61. Kurth, 213-14, notes this point and the need for identifying the 
scene below as the Crucifixion of Christ. 
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6 St. Andrew 
Auckland Cross, 
martyrdom panel, 
detail of soldier 
and inscription 
(photo: 

J. Calvert) 


7 Beatus’ Commentary on the Apocalypse, Crucifixion. Ge- 
rona, Cathedral (courtesy of J. Williams) 








identification of the scene below as the Martyrdom of Saint 
Andrew, rather than as the Crucifixion of Christ, effec- 
tively precludes the image of Ecclesia from the program. 
More important, the configuration of the panel itself 
(Fig. 8) suggests another meaning for the image. 

The two figures are brought close together in the three- 
quarter view that is typical of the figural compositions on 
this monument (Figs. 9, 11, 12, and 13). Each figure has 
a halo; each has long hair with a curl that turns upward 
as it touches the shoulder.” One figure holds a scepter; the 
other has its hand extended in front of and overlapping the 
first. The figure on the left has one wing clearly visible 
behind its shoulders, thus identifying it as ar angel. The 
opposite edge of the panel is more severely damaged, but 
behind the figure and following down from the scepter there 
is a series of parallel lines like those of the wing of the angel 
on the left. The curve of the outermost line extends down 
to a point on the same level as the terminal point of the 
opposite wing. For this second wing to belong to the left 
angel would create an awkward proportion for the figures; 
it is more reasonable to suggest that the damaged wing on 
the right belongs to the second figure. The panel therefore 
is a representation of two angels. 

The position of these two angels in a niche above the 
martyrdom serves more than one function. It acts as an 
interlude between the scene of the passion and what was 
carved on the lost part of the shaft above. The rounded 
niche, an unusual although not unprecedented feature,” 
acts as an enframing device not merely for this panel but 
also to link it to the panel below. In the literature concerned 
with the life of Saint Andrew, angels play important roles 
as intercessors and as witnesses to the worthy deeds of the 
saint. The Andreas, a long poem describing the mission of 
Saint Andrew to convert the barbarian Mermedenians, fre- 
quently uses angels in connection with events in the Apos- 
tle’s life. The cult of angels, archangels especially, and the 
cult of the Apostles already had been given a cer:ain prom- 
inence in Hiberno-Saxon art and literature. The most fa- 
mous example of the juxtaposition of the two cults is found 
in the incised carvings of the wooden Coffin of Saint Cuth- 
bert of ca. 698 a.p. Moreover, in his discussion of the cof- 
fin, Kitzinger noted stylistic similarities with the Auckland 


2 The figure on the right is damaged in this area and therefore is some- 
times taken to represent a female. Careful examination of the panel, how- 
ever, shows that the figure has shoulder-length hair and is not wearing a 
veil. 

27 Rounded niches or arches are used to enframe figures in several ex- 
amples of early English sculpture, notably: Easby, Rothbury, the “Hedda” 
stone at Peterborough, Breedon, the Whitchurch tombstone (Kendrick, 
pls. LX, LXI, Lxx, and xxvii, respectively), and others. 


# See the translation of the poem in C.W. Kennedy, Early English Chris- 
tian Poetry, New York, 1963, esp. 140-41. Several recent articles have 
emphasized the heroic nature of the Andreas and the poet's attempt to 
equate the life and passion of Saint Andrew with Christ, on the one hand, 
and with Beowulf, on the other: T.D. Hill, “Figural Narrative in Andreas,” 
Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, Lxx, 1969, 261-73: C.B. Hieatt, “The Har- 
rowing of Mermedonia,” Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, 1xxv:1, 1976, 49- 
62; M.M. Walsh, “The Baptismal Flood with the Old Englisk ‘Andreas’: 
Liturgical and Typological Depths,” Traditio, xxxn, 1977, 137-58. 


Cross,” and it is only necessary here to point out that the 
exact precedent for an angel holding a floriated scepter, as 
the right angel does in the Auckland panel, is found on 
Cuthbert's coffin. The use of angels on the cross seems to 
derive from the same tradition that gave rise to the icon- 
ography of the coffin: they hover over the martyred saint: 
they act as intercessors; they have magic properties that 
keep away the evil spirits.’ 

From the identification of the themes of these two groups, 
we can begin to complete our picture of the remaining, and 
less well known, panels of the cross. In the present recon- 
struction, the distance between the lower edge of the large 
block and the fragments forming the bottom of the shaft 
seems to be based on two assumptions: first, the feet in the 
vine scroll belong to the head and hands of the archer on 
this side; second, the fragment of the foot now on the back 
of the shaft indicates that the two figures of the lower back 
panel were full-length figures. The fragmentary nature of 
the cross makes a reliable reconstruction virtually impos- 
sible, but an examination of the various fragments suggests 
that they are not all in the correct position.” The most 
telling piece is the one at the bottom of the back of the 
shaft (Fig. 9). The stone is damaged, but it seems clear that 
it represents the lower hem of the skirt and the back of the 
foot of a standing figure. The fragment was apparently in 
better condition when it was discovered, for photographs 
published at that time show that originally there were two 
feet of a standing figure on this stone.” The feet point in- 
ward from the edge toward the center of the stone. If this 
fragment does indeed belong to the back panel of the cross, 
then hypothetically there must have been a second pair of 
feet facing it to complete the other figure of the panel. 

This solution, however, seems most unlikely. As the frag- 
ment is positioned at the edge of the shaft, the lower por- 
tions of the figures would have been splayed outward in 
order to allow enough space for the two pairs of legs. The 
feet of the lower fragment are clearly in profile while the 
heads and upper torsoes of the panel are almost frontal. 
To be sure, the combination of a frontal torso and profile 
feet does occur in insular art, such as in the imago hominis 
of the Book of Durrow.* On the Auckland Cross, however, 
the figural panels other than the martyrdom have the same 
symmetrical composition as the lower panel of the back, 
and yet none of these panels has full-length figures with 
feet indicated; all have three-quarter-length figures. It 
therefore seems more likely that this panel contained two 


2 Kitzinger, 1956, 299. 
Ibid., 275-76, n. 4. 
31 Ibid., 273-77. 


%2 The general form and proportions of the cross as it was rebuilt in 1929 
seem to be reasonably accurate (see G.B. Brown, The Arts in Early En- 
gland, v1, pt. 2: Anglo-Saxon Sculpture, London, 1937, 195-96, and C.C. 
Hodges, “Anglo-Saxon Remains,” The Victoria History of the County of 
Durham, 1, London, 1905, 217-18). A photogrammetric survey could per- 
haps assist in the matter, but even then the twisted-rope borders are so 
worn, and were probably extremely uneven from the beginning, that the 
tapering of the edges could not be measured with any precision and thus 
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three-quarter-length figures and that the fragment of the 
feet does not belong to the lower back panel of the shaft. 
A more acceptable position for the fragment is at the 
lower right of the martyrdom panel. In this position the 
feet would belong to the now-missing figure who pulls the 
ropes across the chest of Saint Andrew (or, alternatively, 
pulls them around his legs) opposite the partially preserved 
figure shown in Figure 2. The placement of this fragment 
on the other side of the cross gives us a better idea of the 
original form of the panel, suggesting that the composition 
was symmetrical with the same number of figures flanking 
the martyr above and below the cross arms (Fig. 10). 
The remaining figures of the shaft and base are all of the 
same type, but with some variation. The composition of 
the panels is understood when the fragment now at the 
lower left of the front of the shaft and conjoint with the 
lower portion of the vine scroll on the side is moved from 
its present position. This fragment (Fig. 2 or 11) is the least 
legible of any of the carved stones from the cross. It is 
clearly a lower corner of some panel of the cross, since it 
has the characteristic cable border along its outer edge and 
it also has the flat inner border used in the other panels. 
The carving on the panel itself is less distinct. There is a 
diagonal incision running upward from the lower left cor- 
ner of the fragment. Parallel and to the right of this di- 
agonal there are two shallower lines. Although this evi- 
dence is limited, the pattern follows the one used for the 
lower corners of the drapery of the three-quarter-length 
figures on the other panels of the cross. The panel of the 
two angels above the martyrdom (Fig. 8) provides the clos- 
est parallel for the fragment in the carving of the drapery 
folds at the lower left; it is equally possible that it followed 
the zigzag pattern of the other panels, notably that in the 
upper panel on the back of the shaft (Fig. 12). More im- 
portant, identifying the fragment as the corner edge of 
drapery folds allows us to suggest that it should be rotated 
around to the lower left of the back side of the shaft.” It 
would thus represent the lower portion of the left figure in 
the bottom panel (Fig. 10), thereby confirming that the 
lower panel contained two three-quarter-length figures 
brought close together and turned in an almost frontal view. 
The surviving figures of the shaft and the sides of the 
base, then, are all three-quarter-length, have haloes and 
short hair, and wear draped garments. The two figures in 
the upper panel of the back (Fig. 12) are bearded; the two 
below are beardless, as are the figures on each narrow side 


the original height and number of panels of the shaft remain unknown. 
We therefore have only the iconographic content of the reliefs to aid us 
in reassembling the decorative program. 


# Hodgson, 30, figure at bottom right. 


% For the Durrow figure and other similar examples, see Alexander, ills. 
14, 110, 112, and 113, in which both profile feet are pointed in the same 
direction and the head and torso are frontal. 


3° Moving this corner fragment to the back side simultaneously shifts the 
lower portion of the vine scroll, which is conjoint with it, to the opposite 
narrow face of the cross (see pp. 550ff below). The last fragment, that of 
the cross head, is very badly damaged, but Cramp has suggested that 
there is a representation of one of the Evangelist symbols on it (1978, 123). 
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8 St. Andrew 
Auckland Cross, 
front, Two 
Angels (photo: 
J. Calvert) 





10 St. Andrew Auckland Cross, suggested re-arrangement of 
shaft fragments (drawing: D. Cecil} 


of the base (Figs. 11 and 13).* With one exception, the ex- 
tant figures neither hold objects nor have identifying in- 
scriptions.” The haloes, at least, indicate that they are 
saints. The lack of attributes in representations of saints is 
not uncommon in this period. On the front of the cross 


% The figure on the dexter side of the base is rendered in an altogether 
more clumsy fashion than the other base figures, but presumably he is 
one of the beardless saints; it is possible that another, more inept artist 
carved this figure. 

37 The saint represented on the right of the upper (originally middle) panel 
of the back of the shaft (Fig. 12) holds something in his left hand. Col- 
lingwood, 40, fig. 50, identified this object as a scroll, but the stone is 
badly damaged and it is impossible to identify the object with certainty. 


9 St. Andrew Auckland Cross, back, lower panel, Apostles? 
(photo: J. Calvert) 





11 St. Andrew Auckland Cross, base, front, and dexter side 
(photo: J. Calvert) 


ne so ha FERE RAS 


12 St. Andrew Auckland Cross, back, Apostles? (photo: 
J. Calvert) 


58 Kitzinger, 1936, 70, suggests that this cross belongs to the renaissance 
of classical style in the English crosses around the year 800 a.p. Notice 
also that among the Easby Apostles, some seem to be bearded, but others 
clearly are not; some hold books, others hold scrolls, others raise their 
hands in speaking gestures. Although the Apostles have identifying in- 
scriptions on the Cuthbert Coffin, they are carved in a repetitious style 
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13 St. Andrew Auckland Cross, base, sinister side (photo: 
J. Calvert) 


è 


shaft from Easby,* now in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, the undifferentiated half-length Apostles are grouped 
below the figure of Christ in Majesty (Fig. 14). The round 
shaft from Masham, also dating from ca. 800 4.D.,° seems 
to have had a series of niches containing figures of the 
Apostles. In fact, neither the separate identifications of the 
saints nor the order in which they are represented is crucial 
for an understanding of the program. Presumably, the or- 
der followed one of the litanies in use in the Northumbrian 
church during this period.” The repetitious, undifferen- 
tiated arrangement of the figures and the comparison with 
the Easby cross certainly suggest the possibility that one 
side of the Auckland Cross, including the sides of the base, 
had a representation of the Apostles grouped together. The 
other side, which is dominated now by the Martyrdom of 
Saint Andrew, was devoted to one Apostle, Saint Andrew, 
or to those particular saints most closely connected with 
the Northumbrian church. The theme of the cross, then, 
would be dedicated to Christ's Apostles, whose fates were 
determined by their devotion to a Christian life and by their 
missions of conversion to the world’s hinterlands, where 
Northumbria once was. 


and have no other attributes (Kitzinger, 1956, 273-75). Thus there seems 
to be no need to suggest specific identifications for the Auckland figures 
based on facial types. 

3 Kendrick, 192-93, 195, and pl. Lxxxvi, 2 and 3. This feature is also 
found on the “Hedda” stone from Peterborough (Kendrick, pl. Lxx). 


+0 Kitzinger, 1956, 271, and Sisam (as in note 58), 9, n. ii. 
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14 Easby Cross, 
Christ and the 
Apostles, Lon- 
don, Victoria and 
Albert Museum 
(photo: 

J. Calvert) 





Moving the drapery fragment to the back of the shaft 
simultaneously shifts the lower part of the vine scroll (Figs. 
10 and 15) to the other narrow side of the sheft. The image 
of a full-length archer hunting in the vines is essentially 
correct, but the fragment of the feet is par: of the same 
piece of stone as the drapery fragment and therefore must 
be understood as the lowest part of the vine scroll panel 
on the opposite face of the cross shaft. The original for- 
mulation, then, included a figure on each of the narrow 
sides of the cross. We cannot know if this second figure 
was also an archer (as is certain on the one side, where the 
head, bow, and arrow are preserved), but it seerns likely. 

Archers appear several times on the English crosses and 
they have been the subjects of lively debate: are they sec- 
ular or Christian figures?” The question cannot be settled 
here, but there are some observations to be made about 
the Auckland archers. The figures stand on the narrow faces 
of the monument. They look up as they aim their arrows 
at the birds and beasts that inhabit the vine. One archer 
moves toward the front of the cross, the other toward the 
back, but they are separated from the Chr:stian themes 
carved on the two principal faces of the cross. Yet, they 
have been given sufficient prominence in the general design 
to have served some purpose. Since they stand flanking the 
major Christian carvings of the cross, | am tempted to as- 
sign to the Auckland archers an apotropaic function, as 
guardians protecting the monument from approaching 
danger. On the other hand, it is equally poss:ble that they 
represent the demons, or devils, who pursue the good, in- 
nocent Christians, represented by the birds and beasts in 
the vine, and who tempt them away from moral lives,” 
which would make it appropriate to separate them phys- 
ically from the other images on the cross. 

Within the corpus of early English sculpture, the Auck- 
land Cross is unique in having a carved base." As suggested 


`! For the sake of the discussion, | will assume that both Auckland figures 
were archers. Hodgson, 35-36, suggests that the archer represents the 
“Christian soldier.” E. Kantorowicz argues for a more elaborate religious 
meaning: “The Archer in the Ruthwell Cross," Art Bulletin, xi, 1960, 
57-59. Schapiro, responding to Kantorowicz's article, argues conversely 
for an interpretation as a secular figure: “The Bowman and tae Bird on 
the Ruthwell Cross,” Art Bulletin, xiv, 1963, 351-55. Most recently, R.T, 
Farrell has suggested a Christian interpretation for the Ruthwell archer, 
but a secular role for archers on other Anglo-Saxon crosses: "The Archer 
and Associated Figures on the Ruthwell Cross — A Reconsideration,” 
Bede and Anglo-Saxon England {British Archaeological Reperts. xvi), 
1978, 96-117. 


* For the role of demons and elf-shot in Anglo-Saxon lore, see ].H.G. 
Grattan and C. Singer, Anglo-Saxon Magic and Medicine, Oxford, 1952, 
esp. 59-60. 

‘3 As far as I know, the truncated, pyramidal base with figural carving 
is without parallel in early English sculpture, although it is a characteristic 
of the Irish high crosses (F Henry, La sculpture irlandeise pendant les 
premiers douzes siècles de l'ère chrétienne, Paris, 1933). There are some 
cross bases carved with ornamental motifs only in later Arglian sculpture, 
for example at Hexham (Collingwood, 33, fig. 42), or at High Hawkser 
and Walton in Yorkshire. For the latter see Collingwood’ earlier studies: 
“Anglian and Anglo-Danish Sculpture in the East Riding with Addenda 
to the North Riding,” Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, xxi, 1911, 254- 
302, esp. 281, and “Anglian and Anglo-Danish Sculpture :n the West Rid- 
ing,” Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, xxn, 1915, 129-239, esp. 250-54, 
and 283. 


above,“ the figures on the sides of the base are probably 
linked to the theme of the back of the shaft. The panel of 
the base now positioned with the front of the shaft (Fig. 
11), however, contains three figures that are stylistically 
like those in the other figural panels, but their intrinsic 
meaning seems at once different from and more important 
than any of the panels except that representing Saint An- 
drew, for here the central frontal figure is being presented 
to the viewer by the two saints on either side of him. It 
seems worthwhile to note that the two flanking saints, each 
with a halo, have the same long hair style as the angels 
above the martyrdom and as the two witnesses behind the 
martyred Andrew, but that this style is different from the 
shor! hair style of the figures on the back of the shaft and 
the sides of the base. Assuming this distinction to be pur- 
poseful, we can then suggest that the base is correct in its 
present position and that the use of the same type of figure 
on this side of the cross links the panels together 
thematically. 

The scene has been described as a representation of the 
Transfiguration,® but this identification is doubtful. The 
central figure has been in no way differentiated as Christ: 
more important, the two flanking saints invite the beholder 
to notice the central saint by touching his shoulders while 
simultaneously turning out to look at the viewer.® The 
pose, gesture, and individual features of this central figure 
are our principal guides in attempting to identify him. He 
has a halo, holds a book in his covered left hand, and raises 
his right hand in a gesture of speech or benediction. These 
features are characteristic of images of saints, and they find 
particular parallels in other Hiberno-Saxon representations 
of the Apostles. The pose, for example, is quite similar to 
that of the Apostles on the Cuthbert Coffin.” It is closer 
still to the medallion portraits of the Apostles in the Canon 
Tables of the eighth-century Maeseyck Gospels, at least one 
of which has large hands very similar in proportion to the 
Auckland figures. More specifically, the treatment of his 
head, seemingly without hair on the crown, suggests that 
he had a tonsure, which would indicate that he is a clerical 
saint. 

A useful comparison is also found in the Leningrad 
manuscript of Bede's Ecclesiastical History, where there is 
an initial containing a bust portrait identified variously as 
Pope Gregory the Great or Saint Augustine (Fig. 16).* The 
manuscript is nearly contemporary in date with the Auck- 


44 Pp, 550ff. 
© Hadgson, 30. 


* Although one might suggest that the two flanking figures represent 
Moses and Elijah conversing with Christ, as is described in Mark 9:4-5, 
it nevertheless seems unlikely that they would touch him, unless the artist 
completely misunderstood the scene. More to the point, scenes of the 
Transfiguration require the presence of the three Apostles, Peter, James, 
and John, to give full meaning to the image. All of these figures appear 
in the earliest representations. See, for example, the mosaic from Mt. 
Sinaï, St. Catherine's, dated ca. 550-565 (G.H. Forsyth and K. Weitz- 
mann, The Monastery of Saint Catherine at Mount Sinai. Ann Arbor, 
pl. car). 


+7 Kitzinger, 1956, pls. v, fig. 3, 4, and vin. 
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15 St. Andrew 
Auckland Cross, 
dexter side, 
Archer (phato: 
J. Calvert) 





land Cross and the image has some striking similarities with 
the style of the carved figure, especially in the drawing of 
the hair and of the drapery folds.® In the manuscript, the 
initial occurs at the beginning of Book H, which is specif- 


+ Alexander, 51, and esp. ill. 99 (Maeseyck, Church of St. Catherine, 
Trésor, s.n., fols. 6-132, esp. fol. 7v). The manuscript is generally dated 
to the first half of the 8th century, and connected to Northumbria or 
Northumbrian influence on the Continent. Note that the Apostle on fol. 
7 of the manuscript (Alexander, ill. 98) represents Saint Andrew and that 
the long hair style and beard are very similar in style to the martyred 
Andrew on the Auckland Cross. 

* Leningrad, Public Library, Cod. Q.v.1.18, fol. 26v. Alexander, 47-48. 
Meyvaert, 1964, Note that the inscription naming Augustine is a later 
addition (Schapiro, 1958; Wright). 

* The Leningrad Bede is dated to the middle of the 8th century, ca. 746 
(Alexander, 47, with biblio.). 
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16 The Leningrad 
Bede, Gregory the 
Great, fol. 26v. 
Leningrad, Public 
Library, Cod. 
Q.v.1.18 (courtesy 
of D.H. Wright) 





ically concerned with the roles of Gregory the Great and 
Saint Augustine in the conversion of the English. It is the 
context in which the portrait appears in the manuscript that 
yields the identification.” With our sculptural portrait, the 
context is the prominence of Saint Andrew on the monu- 
ment and the associations which that dedication and the 
location of the cross at Auckland suggest. The saint rep- 
resented on the base must be someone who had specific 
association with Saint Andrew and who was important in 
the region with which Auckland was connected. 

The fragments of sculpture that now constitute the Auck- 
land Cross were discovered during the late nineteenth- 
century restoration of the thirteenth-century church.“ They 
had been used as fillers in the fabric and there is no reason 
to suppose that they were not already at the site when the 
late medieval church was built. The problem is that there 
is no mention of the site before the twelfth century, when 
Symeon of Durham describes the two Aucklands — “Alclit 
ii” — as part of the territories of the congregation of St. 
Cuthbert in the tenth century.‘ Thus. although it is clear 
that the site was important in the pre-Conquest period, 
there is no way to determine precisely the date of the first 
ecclesiastical foundation or to whom it was dedicated. The 
absence of documentary evidence, however, does not ex- 
clude the possibility that the site was important in North- 


5! Alexander, 47, 

* Hodgson, 27-39. 

% Symeon of Durham, Historia Dunelmensis Ecclesiae, 1, ed. T. Arnold 
(Rolls Series), London 1882, 83-4, 90. Also see E. Ekwall, English Place- 
Names, 4th ed., Oxfo-d, 1960, 18-19. 

“ For a discussion of the possible function of these crosses, see B. Col- 
grave, “The Venerable Bede and His Times.” The Jarrow Lecture, 1958. 
Among these functions, those of preaching stations and cross-road mark- 
ers seem most directly related to the Auckland Cross. 


5 For church dedications, see Levison, 15-36, and appen. v, 259-65. 


umbria in the eighth century. 

There need have been no specific building on the Auck- 
land site for a monumental cross to have been erected there; 
indeed, the function of freestanding crosses may in some 
cases have precluded their immediate juxtaposition to a 
church or their inclusion within the confines cf a monastic 
center.“ The Auckland Cross is located within a short dis- 
tance of several major ecclesiastical and monastic centers 
of the eighth century: Hexham, Wearmouth, and Jarrow, 
to mention but a few. Among these centers, Hexham is 
perhaps the most important for determining the reason for 
the existence of a cross with a representation of the mar- 
tyrdom of Saint Andrew. 

We know that most of the early church dedications in 
England were to Saints Peter and Paul, yet from Wilfrid’s 
time Hexham was the center of devotion to Saint Andrew. 
Wilfrid's interest in the Apostle Andrew is understood best 
as part of his devotion to the memory of Pope Gregory the 
Great, whose monastery in Rome was dedicated to that 
saint. In the period immediately following the Synod of 
Whitby in 664, Wilfrid's patronage at Hexham was surely 
meant to emphasize his alignment with Rome as opposed 
to the Irish affiliations to the Lindisfarne community. This 
activity should also be seen as part of his continuing strug- 
gle to establish his supremacy in the Northumbrian 
church.* Acca, who succeeded Wilfrid as Bishop of Hex- 
ham, continued to foster the interest in Saint Andrew. Bede 
tells us that Acca not only refurbished the church at Hex- 
ham dedicated to Andrew, but that he took particular in- 
terest in gathering relics of the Apostles of Christ.” The 
cult of Saint Andrew and of the Apostles thus szems to 
have flourished in association with Hexham during the 
eighth century. 

Similarly, the legends of Saint Andrew’s life and of the 
acts of the other Apostles were known in Latin translations 
in eighth-century Northumbria. Interest in Saint Andrew, 
in particular, seems to have grown during the cen:ury, so 
that awareness of the legends of the Apostles spread in the 
ninth century to Mercia, where two early English poems 
about these legends were probably composed: Andreas, 
mentioned above, and The Fates of the Apostles, which 
recounts the passion of each of the disciples of Christ. The 
choice of Saint Andrew as the subject of a monumental 
cross would seem to be connected with this widespread in- 
terest in the acts of the Apostles. Further, Andrew is given 
particular prominence in the Hiberno-Saxon li-anies of the 
period, which emphasize that he was the brother of Saint 


$ See Eddius’ Life of Wilfrid, ed. and trans. B. Colgrave, Cambridge, 
1927. 

7 Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, Bk. v, chap. 20, ed. and 
trans. B. Colgrave and R.A.B. Mynors, Oxford, 1969. 


** The principal modern edition of these Old English poems :s K.R. Brooks, 
ed., Andreas and the Fates of the Apostles, Oxford, 1961, The dating of 
the composition of these poems is problematic, but the 9th centary is the 
more generally accepted period. See K. Sisam, Studies in the History of 
Old English Literature, Oxford, 1967, and also Cross's article cited in note 
8 above. 


Peter.” 
The development of interest in the Apostle Andrew and 
his association with Saint Peter as well as with Pope Gre- 
gory the Great and the Church of Rome provide sufficient 
reason for choosing him as a principal saint of a cross. That 
the Auckland monument stood within the eighth-century 
jurisdiction|of Hexham, where the principal church was 
also dedicated to the Apostle, suggests that the prominence 
of Saint Andrew on this cross was intended to indicate the 
connection of the site with Hexham, perhaps in the function 
of a preaching station in an outlying region. And those 
saints particularly associated with the cult of the Apostle, 
Gregory the Great, Wilfrid, or even Acca, would have been 
suitable to commemorate in the central figure at the base 
of the cross, for they too were closely linked to Hexham.” 
In the end, the sculptured cross of St. Andrew Auckland 
represents one of the most complete examples of monu- 
mental carving in stone from the series of eighth-century 
Northumbrian crosses. Its art demonstrates the continuity 
of a local style as well as the ability of the artist to adapt 
available models to a new purpose. Most significant, the 
principal panel of the cross can now be identified as an 
early representation of the Martyrdom of the Apostle An- 
drew. This scene thus links the cross at the church of St. 
Andrew Auckland to a specific site, the Abbey of Hexham; 
and with its associated images of other Apostles and saints, 
the cross stands as a reflection of the tradition of North- 
umbrian art and of the patronage of men such as Benedict 
Biscop of Wearmouth-Jarrow and Wilfrid of Hexham. 
Southern Connecticut State University 
New Haven, CT 06515 








5 Kitzinger, 1956, 269-73. 


6 Levison, 15-36. There is some debate as to whether or not it is correct 
to use the term “diocese” in describing the ecclesiastical organization of 
England in this period; see F. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, 3rd ed., 
1971, 134-37, and 147-52. 


61 D.P. Kirby, “Northumbria in the time of Wilfrid,” Saint Wilfrid at 
Hexham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1974, 2-34, esp. 24-29. In the 8th century, 
venerated figures were usually made saints by acclamation. Certainly by 
the 720's, Eddius, in his biography, already refers to Saint Wilfrid (see 
the Colgrave edition cited in note 56 above). I should like to thank Pro- 
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fessor Rosemary Cramp for discussing this point with me. Acca’s situation 
is more complex, and as he was exiled from Hexham in 731 and died ca. 
740, he seems a less likely candidate for representation. Nevertheless, Bede 
credits him with great achievements, and by tradition Acca was honored 
with two crosses to mark his grave, one of which is often thought to be 
the tall ornamental cross preserved at Hexham (see R. Cramp, “Early 
Northumbrian Sculpture at Hexham,” Saint Wilfrid at Hexham, 115-40, 
esp. 127-30). For a recent discussion of the importance of Wilfrid and Acca 
in the history of Hexham and of the Northumbrian church, see D.P. Kirby, 
“Bede, Eddius Stephanus and the ‘Life of Wilfrid, ” English Historical 
Review, xcvu, 1983, 101-14. 


The Choir Screen of Cluny III 


C. Edson Armi and Elizabeth Bradford Smith 


I. Evidence of a Choir Screen 


About 1131 Matthew of Albano, a famous Cluniac, told a 
reunion of the Benedictine abbots of the province of Reims 
that in the Cluniac order the “labor” of long psalmody had 
virtually replaced manual labor. Indeed, the main occu- 
pation of the Cluniac monk was the choir.! Nowhere was 
this more true than at Cluny itself. The rapid increase in 
the monastic community under Saint Hugh (1049-1109), 
from two hundred to three hundred monks, and the con- 
sequent need to accommodate them during divine offices, 
were important reasons for the construction of Cluny III 
and perhaps also for the unusually large and complex east 
end, of which the western section, lying between the two 
transepts, was the monks’ choir.? Both Gilon and Hildebert, 
biographers of Saint Hugh, praise the size of the choir of 
Cluny III. Hildebert says the following: “In this [basilica] 
a spaciousness of area revives the monks, freed as if from 
prison, [and the basilica] accommodates itself to monastic 
institutions so that it is not necessary to mix the groups of 
monks in the narrowness of the choir, nor to confuse po- 
sitions, nor sometimes overflow outside.” 

This article is an analysis of eighty-three sculptured frag- 
ments, of which seventy-eight are in the reserve of the Mu- 
sée Ochier at Cluny, three are in private collections, one 
is in the Smart Gallery at the University of Chicago, and 
the largest and most elaborate is in the Cloisters of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, It is an attempt 
to attribute them to the choir screen of Cluny III and to 
understand the type and significance of the whole. The 
fragmentary nature of the evidence precludes a detailed re- 
construction with every piece assigned a specific location. 
To date, there has been no thorough publication either of 
these fragments or of the problem of the Cluny choir clo- 
sure. Kenneth Conant published and identified the frag- 
ments which appear in Figure 1 as part of the chancel screen 


The authors would like to thank the Service des Monuments Historiques 
and the Musée Ochier in Cluny for having facilitated our access to the 
fragments in their care. We are especially grateful to the following people 
for their assistance: Cclette di Matteo, Francoise Goddet, Charles Little, 
Germaine Chachaut, and Charles Hetzlen. 

1 G. de Valous, Le monachisme clunisien des origines au XVe siècle, 2nd 
ed., Paris, 1970, 1, 328. See also M. D. Knowles, Cistercians and Cluniacs, 
Oxford, 1955, 6-8; N. Hunt, Cluny under St. Hugh, 1049-1109, London, 
1967, 103; and Schmitz. 

2K. J. Conant, “L'abside et le choeur de Cluny III,” Gazette des beaux- 
arts, LXXIX, 1972, 5. 

3 Vita Sanctissimi Patris Hugonis Abbatis Cluniacensis, Marrier 431-32; 
trans. in K. Grimson, Jr., “An Original Interpretation of the Cluny II 
Ambulatory Capitals: Paradise Present in a Mansion of God,” Ph.D. diss. 


of Cluny III. His entire reference to these and all the other 
known fragments of the ensemble is as follows: “Des restes 
considerables de chancels de choeur existent a Cluny. On 
en a trouvé dans les fouilles, et on en a identifié aux musées. 
Ils ont le caractére de 1150-1180; ils sont decorés d’arcades 
et de feuillages qui rappellent ceux des maisons construites 
après l'incendie de 1159.” This paragraph is followed by a 
discussion of the placement of the choir and its furnishings, 
which will be analysed below. In two unpublished letters 
in the Metropolitan Museum files and in the Conant Ar- 
chives in Cluny, Conant provides some indications as to 
the provenance of certain fragments.‘ Nowhere does he 
“classify” the fragments, reconstruct thé decorative system 
of the choir screen, or discuss the relation of its carving to 
Cluny Ul. A new study is of interest because of the im- 
portance of the choir itself in the life of the Cluniac com- 
munity and the importance of Cluny in the European ec- 
clesiastical community. As freestanding architectural 
sculpture, the screen also mirrors the architectural and 
sculptural context in which it was created and reflects the 
synthetic nature of High Romanesque Cluniac art in 
Burgundy. 

Evidence is lacking for a definitive attribution of the 
pieces to the choir screen and for a precise placement of 
the screen within the basilica. We have no twelfth-century 
description of Cluny, and in spite of the focus on liturgy 
at Cluny in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, none of the 
liturgical books of the period has survived.’ As a result, 
we know little of liturgical practices beyond what we can 
learn from the customaries, and these are “usually diffuse 
and obscure, incomplete and often contradictory,” and all 
date from the period before the construction of Cluny IHI.‘ 
Although limited knowledge regarding the choir furnish- 
ings of Cluny III and their specific role in the liturgy causes 
any attribution to remain hypothetical, we can definitely 
reconstruct the eighty-three fragments as part of a monu- 


University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1981, 70-72. Gilon’s Vita is 
published in Dom A. L'Huillier, Vie de Saint Hugues, abbé de Cluny, 
Solesmes, 1888. Neither Gilon’s nor Hildebert’s Vita is securely dated; 
E Salet, “Cluny IMI,” Bulletin monumental, cxxv1, 1968, 278, n. 2, would 
date both after 1120, when Saint Hugh was canonized; while Conant, 69, 
n. 2, and 98, accepts 1114 for Gilon’s Vita and ca. 1121 for Hildebert’s. 
4 Conant, 120-21. See below p. 558 and nn. 11-13 for Conant's indications 
concerning the provenance of the fragments, and pp. 560f for the analysis 
of the placement of the choir closure. 


5 Schmitz, 86; see also F. Cabrol and H. Leclercq, s.v. “Cluny,” Diction- 
naire d'archéologie et de liturgie, Paris, 1914, 111, 2075, 2080. 


6 Schmitz, 86. 






1 Cluny screen, two half bays from front, Cluny, reassembled 
by K.J. Conant. Musée Ochier (photo: Loury, Archives Conant) 
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2 Cluny screen, two open half bays from front, reconstruction 
showing a vertical suture and three orders 


























3 Cluny screen, schematic reconstruction of one complete and two halt stone slabs 
(six bays) from front 


mental freestanding arcade. 


Evidence from the Fragments: 

We must first consider the evidence provided by the 
stones themselves (Figs. 1-3).’ Analysis of the fragments as 
a whole indicates an arcade approximately one meter high 
and at the very least ten meters long.” Since bota sides of 


? For a complete description, visual analysis, and discussion of the date 
of the fragments, see Sections 11-1v below. 


the arcade are carved with closely related designs, both 
sides would have been meant to be seen and therefore the 
arcade must have been freestanding rather than applied. Its 
length, at least ten meters, approximately equivalent to the 
width of the nave of Cluny IH, indicates a monumental 
space divider of some sort; and its height, about the same 
size as known low chancel closures of the early medieval 


# This is based on the reconstruction in Sections i-iv below, of an arcade 
composed of a minimum of twenty bays, each of which is 39.5cm wide. 
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period, suggests that it fulfilled the same function. While 
the arcade might conceivably have been used in some other 
context, it is nevertheless difficult to imagine what function 
a one-meter-high freestanding arcade might have served ex- 
cept that of chancel barrier. The nature of the decoration, 
blind and open arches separated by pilasters, is not un- 
suitable for a choir screen.” And at least four arches, which 
are more elaborately carved yet retain the same decorative 
system as the rest, might be interpreted as a focal area of 
the screen. The date of 1120-1130, assigned here to the ar- 
cade on the basis of stylistic comparison with other Cluniac 
sculpture, places it in the final phase of construction of 
Cluny III, when the church probably would have been out- 
fitted with the required liturgical furnishings in preparation 
for the dedication by Pope Innocent II in 1130. 

More conclusive evidence of the function of the arcade 
as a choir screen could be provided by the provenance of 
the fragments, but here we are not well served. Nothing is 
known concerning the provenance of the pieces in the 
Cloisters and in private collections. Those in the Musée 
Ochier fall into two groups. Some of them were in the mu- 
seum before Kenneth Conant began his excavations in 1928, 
and for these we have no further provenance. The second 
group, found by Conant during excavations, has the most 
potential for helping us in our inquiry. The pit numbers on 
the excavated fragments, 54 and 58, indicate trenches in 
the garden laid out as part of the reconstruction of the mon- 
astic buildings in the second half of the eighteenth century.'° 
In his Day Book recording his excavations in these trenches, 
Conant refers to “interesting fragments from sanctuary,” 
which were “apparently from demolition of great church.”"! 
Conant’s letters also refer to other fragments in the Musée 
Ochier belonging to the arcade which he found reused in 
a wall built between 1750 and 1770.” The fact that these 
fragments were not reused until the mid-eighteenth century 
or later suggests that our arcade was still in use until shortly 
before that time, when, as will be seen, an elaborate new 
choir screen was installed." Confirmation that some of the 
arcade may even have remained in place until the demo- 


9 The word often usec to designate choir closures in medieval texts (can- 
cellus = lattice, grating, balustrade) implies that, at least at the beginning, 
the screens were pierced by openings. 

10 See Conant, 19, 132-34, regarding 18th-century constructions at Cluny. 


11 Conant’s unpublished Day Book of the Medieval Academy excavations 
at Cluny, 1932-34, in the Conant Archives at the Musée Ochier in Cluny; 
see esp. July-Sept., 1932. 

12 Letters from Conant to the Medieval Department of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art regarding the arcade spandrel in the Cloisters (Medieval 
Dept. files). In the first, dated Jan. 20, 1960, he wrote “... it now seems 
clear that they all [the Cloisters spandrel and the fragments in the Musée 
Ochier]} belonged to a choir parapet which had (in part at least) survived 
the Gothic rebuilding of the main choir. Some of the parapet blocks which 
I found in the excavarions were reused in a foundation wall about 1770 
at which time the sanctuary was being refurbished.” In a later letter, dated 
Feb. 5, 1966, he says, “We found them reused as foundation stones in a 
wall which was built about 1750 — at the time when the old choir was 
about to be replaced -hough the work dragged on until 1781.” 


13 Conant expressed a similar opinion in the letter dated Jan. 20, 1960, 


lition of Cluny III during and after the Revolution is given 
by the first group of fragments that came to the Musée 
Ochier before the excavations, for their pristine condition 
indicates that they had never been buried. 

Further evidence that part of the original choir closure 
was still in use in the eighteenth century is provided by a 
group of related fragments now in the Tour du Moulin at 
the abbey.“ Approximately the same height as our arcade 
(1.02m), they are carved with a related decorative system: 
pilasters support an entablature consisting of dentils, beads, - 
and a continuous frieze of acanthus leaves and buds (Fig. 
5). These fragments do not exactly resemble our arcade, 
however. They are of a different stone, one harder and of 
a more grayish cast; they are all blind with no openings; 
they are carved only on the front while the back is diag- 
onally chamfered, unlike any of the fragments of our ar- 
cade. More important, they have a mechanical and hard- 
edged appearance, not in keeping with medieval techniques 
of carving, and the forms have been reduced: a classical 
architrave replaces the arched rosette spandrels, and single- 
planed pilasters replace the recessed checkered and foliate 
orders seen on our arcade. | 

The regularity of finish and rigid classicism of both the 
carving and decoration in these fragments suggest a post- 
medieval date, most probably during the “classical” era of 
French architecture in the late seventeenth or early eigh- 
teenth century. Their relation to our arcade might then be 
explained by their having been part of alterations to the 
choir during that period, a time when the classicizing Ro- 
manesque decorations of Cluny H! would have appealed 
to current taste. Indeed, the testimonies of Mabillon, Gif- 
fart, and Dumolin discussed below indicate that there were 
alterations to the choir closure between 1682 and 1749, and 
these related fragments may have been carved between 
those dates as part of additions intended to harmonize with 
the twelfth-century screen." Like some of the fragments of 
the arcade, the Tour du Moulin slabs were not excavated, 
and, therefore, like part of the Romanesque screen itself, 
they may have been in use until the extensive remodeling 


cited in n. 12: “Other of the blocks may have remained as a sort of chancel 
marking a special area west of the main choir, where the Altar of the 
Cross and two lateral altars were placed in the Cluniac use.” 


4 The pieces, numbered B 166, 167, 207, 215-17, in the Monuments His- 
toriques inventory, are in the Tour du Moulin of the Abbey of Cluny. 
Conant's sketches of some of them identify them as “charicel slabs” (Co- 
nant Archives, Musée Ochier). There are a few additional re‘ated fragments 
in the Tour du Moulin and the Cellier that appear to date from the 12th 
century. All of them share certain features —~ size, decorative system, or 
motifs — with the arcade, but each of them ‘s significantly different from 
the arcade and even from each other. Conant identifies these, too, as 
“chancel slabs,” and they may indeed have formed some part of the choir 
furnishings. 

15 Cardinal de Bouillon, Abbot of Cluny from 1683 to 1715, replaced the 
grilles of the sanctuary and choir before 1708 (Conant, 20). Although by 
their style the Tour du Moulin fragments could conceivably be products 
of the Neoclassicism of the late 18th century, it is less like:y that the dec- 
orative system of the Romanesque arcade would have been copied at a 
time when the arcade itself was, at least in part, destroyed (viz. the frag- 
ments excavated by Conant). 
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4 Cluny HE plan and elevation by P.E Giffart, between 1685 and 
1713. Cambridge, Mass., Fogg Museum 


of the choir in 1781." 


Evidence at Cluny: 

Turning from the physical remains to the historical evi- 
dence for the Romanesque choir screen of Cluny III, once 
agair we find but little. References to the choir in the Lives 
of Saint Hugh written about 1120 (cited above) and in the 
new Statutes of 1132, where mention is made of a great 
“corena” or circular polycandelon hanging “in medio 
chore,” tell us only that there was an area specifically des- 
ignated as the choir, but they do not set the limits of the 
area ^or say in what manner it was marked off.” 


lé An engraving of the nave of Cluny I after a Lallemand drawing of 
ca. 1773 (Conant, fig. 31) shows a choir closure of unknown date com- 
posed of a low balustrade supporting columns and an architrave, with 
gablec aedicules at the left and right extremities. The Vanuxem drawing 
of the nave, made in the 18th century, shows what seems to be a high 
closure with large openings extending only halfway across the nave (the 
post-1"81 state?) (A. Erlande-Brandenburg, “Iconographie de Cluny III,” 
Bulletéi monumental, cxxvi, 1968, 292). 


17 For he Vitae, see n. 3 above; Stat. LII, Marrier, 1368, is cited by Evans, 
32-33, where she also refers to the over-life-size crucifix given to Cluny 
before 1149 by Henry of Blois and “set upon the rood-loft before the 
choir.’ Conant, 82, says that the crucifix was in front of the monks’ choir. 
Neither Evans nor Conant cites a source, although a place just over the 
choir closure was the usual location for a monumental cross {see Parker, 
132-144). 

> Conant, 120-21, and in two sketches in the Conant Archives, recon- 
structs a series of different stages in the placement of the choir closure 
between 1107 and the final remodeling in 1781, using as primary evidence 





5 Cluny screen, post-medieval addition. Cluny, Tour du Moulin 


Our best indications concerning the extent of the choir 
in the twelfth century come from the tomb of Pope Gelasius 
IL, who died at Cluny in 1119." According to an eighteenth- 
century description by Philibert Bouché, the original burial 
place of Gelasius, and the place where his remains were 
still interred, was in the crossing of the main transept under 
a slab marked with a cross and his initials.'° A proper fu- 
neral monument was provided for the pope ca. 1176-79 by 
the prior Otger, and it still appears in Giffart's plan of Cluny 
(1685-1713) in front of the tenth row of piers, in the second 
bay west of the main transept (P in Fig. 4).* 

If we were to assume, as Conant does, that the pope was 


the two locations of Gelasius’ tomb and later references to them by 
Mabillon and Bouché, to be discussed in this section, 


'° As cited by Conant, 31, n. 47, where he includes a copy of Bouché’s 
drawing of the markings on the slab. Bouché’s unpublished ms, Descrip- 
tion historique et chronologique de la ville, abbaye et banlieu de Cluny 
depuis leur fondation jusqu'à l'heureuse Revolution de 1789, composed 
between 1787 and 1817, is in eight volumes, of which seven (minus Vol. 
ur) are in the municipal library at Cluny, and of which a two-volume 
précis is in the Bibliothèque Nationale, nouv. acq. franc. 4336. Much of 
Bouché's description is published in Virey, 216-42, but this does not in- 
clude any reference to Gelasius’ tomb. Evans, 37-38, says that Gelasius 
“... came to Cluny and died there on a monastic bed of ashes in the middle 
of the choir of the abbey church. He was buried with great pomp in the 
nave of the basilica,” but cites no source for this statement. 


20 The text for the 1170's tomb is from the Cluny Chronicle: “Tempore 
huius Guillermi [Abbot William (1176-79)] claruit Otgerius prior huius 
Cluniacensis ecclesiae: qui multa bona huic ecclesiae contulit ... Pulpitum 


capituli fecit, cum sepulturis Gelasii papae Stephanique abbatis ... .”: 
Marrier, 1662. 
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buried immediately in front of the choir in 1119, and that 
the sepulcher erected two bays farther west in 1176-79 was 
also immediately in front of the choir closure, then we could 
deduce that the choir had been enlarged at some time be- 
tween 1119 and 1176. We would not, however, be basing 
our deduction on certainty, but rather on probability, for 
although a position near the Cross Altar (usually located 
at the western division between the choir and the nave) was 
a favorite burial site for the high clergy in the twelfth cen- 
tury, it was not necessarily the rule.” Nevertheless, an ex- 
tension of the choir westward into the easternmost bays of 
the nave may have taken place under Peter the Venerable 
(1122-1156), when the community at Cluny had swelled to 
its greatest number (460 monks), and when the construc- 
tion of the nave was completed and space was available to 
accommodate them. 

Whatever the size of the choir in 1176, it was enlarged 
and renovated under Abbot Bertrand de Colombiers (1295- 
1308): “item chorum augmentavit et novum fieri fecit.”” 
Since Mabillon’s travel journal of 1682 mentions that Ge- 
lasius is buried in the choir wall (rather than in front of the 
choir), Conant interprets this as an indication that Abbot 
Bertrand extended the choir even farther into the nave.” 
Consequently, when the sepulcher appears later as a free- 
standing monument in Giffart's plan (P in Fig. 4), it is taken 
as a sign that the tomb was “stranded” as the choir was 
brought back behind the tenth row of piers (counting from 
the west). If we can trust Benoit Dumolin, it was to be 
brought back even farther to the eleventh row of piers be- 
fore 1749, but was finally returned to the tenth row again 
during the extensive refurbishing of the choir in 1781.” This 
is where Bouché finds the “grillage” or grillwork that sep- 
arated the choir from the nave until the demolition of the 
church after the Revolution.* 

Thus there is evidence for many modifications to the 
choir closure, i.e., its western boundary, which originally 
was behind the twelfth row of piers, was moved forward 
to the eleventh row before 1179, and to the tenth row be- 
tween 1295 and 1308, and then moved back to between the 
tenth and eleventh rows sometime before 1713, to behind 


71 Parker, 136. 
2 Cluny Chronicle, Marrier, 1669. 


2 “Gelasius papa in pariete chori ad meridiem tumulatus est ea transversa 
parte, qua monachi in chorum conveniunt.” The entire text of Mabillon‘s 
description of Cluny is published in Conant, 37. Mabillon says the pope 
is buried on the south side, where the sepulcher is, rather than the north 
side, where the slab marking the site of interment was seen by Bouché. 
This is presumably the reason for Conant's supposing that Mabillon is 
referring to the monument rather than the slab. 


` AB, Dumolin, “Histcire et description de la ville et des environs de Cluny,” 
written between 1749 and 1778, remains unpublished, except for what is 
in Conant, 23-36. On p. 31 Dumolin says, “Le R. P. Dom Dathose ... 
veut faire ... étendre le choeur ... jusqu'au dixième rang des piliers tandis 
qu'aujourd'hui le grillage qui le ferme se termine au onzième rang ... .” 
Much of Bouché’s description is based on Dumolin's, although Bouché 


the eleventh row before 1749, and finally forward again to 
the tenth row in 1781. Although some of these apparent 
changes may be owed to possible errors in the manuscripts 
(e.g., miscounting the rows of piers) or in Giffart’s plan, 
it seems clear that certain alterations were indeed made over 
the centuries, at least to the western section of the choir. 
In view of these alterations, it therefore seems unlikely that 
the original screen would have survived in situ in this area. 

If, as we supposé, part of the Romanesque screen did 
survive until the eighteenth century, where might it then 
have been located? Because the known fragments indicate 
a screen at least ten meters long, the arcade may have orig- 
inally been longer, if we assume that we do not have pieces 
of all the arches. The screen may well have continued 
around the sides and even the back of the monks’ choir. 
Dumolin tells us that the easternmost section was separated 
from the ambulatory by “un grillage de fer gothique,” which 
could have dated from Bertrand de Colombier’s remodel- 
ing; or there may have been a subjective element to his 
interpretation, since he called the whole of the nave of 
Cluny II “gothique.” In any case, neither grillwork nor 
stone arcade appears between the choir and the ambulatory 
in the existing eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century 
drawings of Cluny IH.* This would leave the mid-section 
of the choir, that part extending between the two transepts, 
as the least disturbed area, and the place where the Ro- 
manesque closure would most probably have survived 
unchanged. 

Evidence that this was indeed the case can be found in 
Dumolin’s description implying the presence of a choir 
complex in which the closure was of the low type with the 
detached ambos traditionally used in the West in the early 
Middle Ages, rather than a Gothic jubé arrangement in 
which pulpit and closure form a high homogeneous ensem- 
ble effectively blocking the view of the choir area:? “Sur 
les flancs du choeur au-dessus des formes vis-a-vis les pre- 
miers collatéraux on voit de chaque cété une tribune élevée 
en manière de dôme soutenue par quatre piliers. Aux jours 
des fêtes solennelles on chante l'Epitre d'un côté et l'Evan- 
gile de l’autre.”# Dumolin’s reference to “tribunes raised 


includes information not found in Dumolin, such as the reference to Ge- 
lasius’ burial place. Regarding the 1781 remodeling of the choir, see Co- 
nant, 120-21, and Virey, 210. Conant’s excavations turnzd up the foun- 
dations of this last choir closure which filled the entire easternmost bay 
of the nave. 

35 Cited by Virey, 230, “Au dixiéme rang de piliers qui régne immédiate- 
ment à l'entrée du choeur fermé par un,grillage, on veit ... .” For an 
account of the destruction of the monastery, see Virey, 208-13. 

26 Conant, 30, 32. For the drawings of Cluny II, see A. Erlande- 
Brandenburg, “Iconographie de Cluny Il,” Bulletin monumental, ocxv1, 
1968, 293-322. 

2 Servières, 356-58; see also below nn. 31, 32. 

28 Conant, 35. There is a similar description by Bouché (Virey, 241-42), 
who adds in a note that the ambos were destroyed when the new choir 
stalls were put into place in 1781. 


like domes and supported by four piers” standing above 
the seats of the monks on either side of the choir suggests 
that these tribunes were not incorporated into the choir 
closire but were higher than and separate from it.” 

Tre possibility of the ambos being of post-medieval date 
seems excluded by Dumolin's appended note describing the 
figu-es on one of the ambos: “C'est un espèce de tour que 
l'on appelle ambon orné de diverses figures. Sur la face du 
dehors on voit un homme assis sur un dragon et sur celle 
de cedans on aperçoit la figure de saint Hugues, qui à me- 
sure que l'on lui dicte, écrit les malheurs futurs de l'Ordre 
de Cluny après avoir inscrit sur les colonnes de marbre, 
tant én figures qu'en paroles, son nouveau rétablissement 
qui devait monter à son apogée de gloire.” The man seated 
on à dragon, which one of the ambos bore on its outer 
face, is a typical Romanesque motif, one not likely to be 
found decorating a pulpit erected between the sixteenth and 
eigr teenth centuries. Moreover, Dumolin’s obvious lack of 
familiarity with the ambo as a piece of church furniture (he 
calls it an “espèce de tour que l'on appelle ambon,” and 
elsewhere a “tribune élevée en manière de dôme”) supports 
the view that the ambos were foreign to him, relics of an 
early choir installation. Since the ambos were probably nei- 

. ther Gothic nor post-medieval, it may therefore be safe to 
assume that they were part of the Romanesque choir fur- 
niskings, and that, visible as separate structures above the 
stal s, they were associated with a low closure of the early 

` medieval type still in situ in Dumolin’s time. 


His-orical Context: 

£ comprehensive history of the medieval choir closure 
has yet to be written. Our understanding of the changes in 
form, size, placement, and use that occurred over the cen- 
turēs is but dim, and we are least informed about the pe- 
rioc of transition from the low chancel screen of the Early 
Christian and Carolingian periods to the high barriers of 
the later Middle Ages.” Not entirely without reason, stud- 


2 Conant, 120, compares them to the ambos of S. Marco in Venice. The 
use Df two ambos for the readings of the Epistles and the Gospels seems 
to have begun in the Latin West in the Carolingian era, and was based 
on an allegorical interpretation introduced by Amalarius of Metz (d. 850). 
(W. Marshall, s.v. “Pulpit,” New Catholic Encyclopedia, Washington, 
D.C, 1967, x1, 1022.) 


3 Conant, 35, n. 68. 


31 A good résumé of the state of the question regarding medieval choir 
closares in general is in M. Hall, “The Tramezzo in Santa Croce, Florence, 
Reconstructed,” Art Bulletin, vi, 1974, 325-41, esp. 337. For a discussion 
of tEe. period of change from low screen to high, see Hubert, and for the 
Eastern Church, more recently, A.W. Epstein, “The Middle Byzantine 
Sanctuary Barrier: Templon or Iconostasis?” Journal of the British Ar- 
checlogical Association, cxouv, 1981, 1-28. 


#E Doberer, “Der Lettner: seine Bedeutung und Geschichte,” Mitteilun- 
gen der Gesellschaft fiir Vergleichende Kunstforschung in Wien, 1956, 
117%; F. Bond, Screens and Galleries in English Churches, London, 1908; 
W.S, Hope, “Quire Screens in English Churches, with Special Reference 
to tae Twelfth Century Quire Screen formerly in the Cathedral Church 
of Ey,” Archeologia, xvii, 1917, 43-110; G. de Francovich, Benedetto 
Antelami, Milan, 1952, 55-60, n. 31; Servières; Hubert. 


33 Although there are numerous.fragments of Carolingian choir screens 
fron France (see n. 37), Romanesque screens are virtually non-existent. 
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ies in this domain have generally been confined within na- 
tional boundaries, with the result that while aspects of the 
creation of the Lettner, the tramezzo, and the rood screen 
have been elucidated, the origins of the jubé remain rela- 
tively obscure. The problem is compounded by the pau- 
city of physical evidence; by a need to understand better 
the liturgical practices of the twelfth century; and by the 
confusion of terms — pulpitum and jubé variously indi- 
cating separate structures or the larger entity of which the 
speaking platform is only a part.# As far as can be gleaned 
from available publications, the’state of the question is as 
follows. 

Like the ambo, the chancel screen may have been brought 
north of the Alps from Rome in the eighth century.” Al- 
though there is some question as to whether or not the 
chancel screens of the Carolingian period were surmounted 
by beams from which hung curtains obscuring the view of 
the sanctuary, the stone screens themselves were usually 
about a meter high, as can be seen in the many fragments 
of eighth- and ninth-century screens known today.” During 
the course of the Romanesque period, the high jubé — a 
joining of the chancel screen, ambo(s), and trabs doxalis 
with the altar(s) facing the laity — began to appear in in- 
creasing numbers. We do not know of any specific change 
in liturgical practices requiring a higher screen, although 
the existence of some form of barrier was strictly imposed 
from the twelfth century on.* These vertical enclosures may 
simply have been the result, as Jean Hubert suggests, of a 
greater desire for privacy on the part of the clergy, begin- 
ning as early as the Carolingian period and culminating in 
the development of the jubé as we know it in the twelfth 
century.” This change apparently occurred simultaneously 
in monasteries, cathedrals, and parish churches, but it is 
difficult to pinpoint the time and place of the transfor- 
mation. It seems that, as one would expect in a period of 
transition, some twelfth-century churches had low chancel 
barriers and others had high ones.# 


Presumably replaced to a large extent by jubés, which in turn were de- 
stroyed in succeeding centuries, they have left few traces. According to 
R. Pfaff in the Introduction to his Medieval Latin Liturgy: A Select Bib- 
liography, Toronto, 1982, xiv, we are poorly informed concerning West- 
ern medieval liturgy in general: ”... the middle ages are not liturgically 
fashionable now, and the subject seems to deserve no more than passing 
attention from those who are concerned with ‘liturgics.’ ” The term pul- 
pitum literally translates as stage or scaffold, while the term jubé comes 
from the phrase, “jube, domne, benedicere,” by which the reader re- 
quested the benediction of the celebrant (jubeo = entreat, bid). 

# C. Heitz, L'architecture religieuse carolingienne, Paris, 1980, 13-15. 

35 Ibid., and 201-04, and Hubert, 107, for a discussion of the extent to 
which the sanctuary was separated from the laity. For the fragments of 
Carolingian screens, see Evans, 9-10; J. Hubert, L'empire carolingien, Paris, 
1968, 28-33; C. Heitz, “Le chancel de Saint-Pierre-aux-Nonnains,” Bulletin 
de la Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France, 1975, 95-114. 

36 Servières, 358. 

37 Hubert, 107. 


38 E. Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire raisonné de l'architecture francaise, Paris, 
n.d., vi, 147-50, s.v. “Jubé,” believes, however, that even the High Gothic 
cathedrals of ca. 1200 were not conceived with the presence of a jubé in 
mind. _ 
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Indeed, there is ample evidence for the coexistence of 
both high and low choir closures in the Romanesque pe- 
riod. Textual evidence exists for jubé-like screens as early 
as the tenth century, at Auxerre Cathedral under Bishop 
Gui (933-961), at Liége under Notger (977-990), and in the 
twelfth century at Old Sarum under Bishop Roger (1103- 
1139).* Eighteenth-century drawings and a description of 
the rood loft of Ely Cathedral, made before its destruction 
in 1770, allowed W.S. Hope to reconstruct a 14'6” high 
screen, which was 2'6” thick and 32’9" wide, and abutted 
onto the second row of piers west of the crossing. Hope 
attributes this rood screen to Bishop Nigel (1139-1169) be- 
cause he was buried in front of it, and the decoration — 
chevrons and scalloped capitals — supports his dating. 

Physical evidence for high closures in the transitional pe- 
riod is also available. Excavations at Nice have revealed 
the presence of a jubé in the eleventh-century cathedral, 
like the recently published twelfth-century jubé of the Ben- 
edictine priory of Malval, in Switzerland. Both the Nice 
and the Malval jubés were built of small stones, without 
any decoration or even moldings, and like Hope's recon- 
struction of the Elv screen, the jubé at Malval had a central 
door flanked by two openings which allowed some view 
of the choir area by those outside.” Finally, a complete 
example of a late :welfth-century jubé in the Early Gothic 
style can still be seen in the nave of the collegiate church 
of Notre-Dame-de-Valère at Sion.* 

At the same time, low chancel barriers like the screen 
postulated here for Cluny IH were still being erected. An- 
selm’s choir at Canterbury (begun in 1096) was, according 
to Gervase’s description, surrounded by “a wall built of 
marble slabs,” which was most probably a low closure, 
since the bishop’s throne was placed above it. In the for- 
mer Benedictine abbey church of S. Clemente in Rome, 
there still stands a choir closure of the low type which was 
installed between 1100 and 1128, and fragments of related 
choir screens exist in the neighboring churches of SS. Quat- 
tro Coronati and Sta. Maria in Cosmedin.“ 

Suger, in his De Administratione, tells how he renewed 
and enlarged the monks’ choir and restored the “ancient 
pulpit” decorated with ivory and copper plaques and had 
it “set up so that the reading of Holy Gospels might be 


3 Hubert, 108; Hope, 54 (as in n. 32). 


4 Jbid., 43, 85-88, James Essex, who'destroyed the screen, says of it, “The 
front of it was a solid wall, pierced with three doors, and decorated with 
small pillars and feint arches, behind [above?] which was a low arcade 
which supported the rcod loft, the walls or battlements of which are com- 
posed of open-work of little pillars and circles. The way up to this gallery 
was by a stone staircase, on the north side, still remaining.” 

& J, Thirion, “L'ancierne cathédrale de Nice et sa clôture de choeur du 
XI? siècle d'après des découvertes récentes,” Bulletin de la Société Na- 
tionale des Antiquaires de France, 1966, 32-40; L. Blondel, “Un prieuré 
inconnu: Le temple de Malval,” Genava, N.S. x11, 1964, 107-121. The 
Malval jubé was altered at a later date, possibly in the 15th century. 


4 Kunstdenkmaler in der Schweiz. Ein Bildhandbuch, ed. R. Hootz, 


Munich, 1970, 11, pl. 321. 


43 Chronica Gervasi Monachi Cantuarensis, trans. C. Davis-Weyer, Early 
Medieval Art, 300-1150. Sources and Documents, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 


performed in a more elevated place.” This, taken together 
with his next sentence: “In the beginning of our abkacy we 
had already put out of the way a certain obstruction which 
cut as a dark wall through the central nave cf the church, 
lest the beauty of the church’s magnitude be cbscured by 
such barriers,” suggests that at St.-Denis, ca. 1140, Suger 
was installing a choir closure of the low type with a sep- 
arate pulpit, and that he did not want any impediment to 
a full view of the sanctuary. 

In conclusion, the evidence for the identification: of the 
reconstructed arcade as a section of the choir closure of 
Cluny I can be summarized as follows. Physical evidence 
shows that the fragments belonged to a monumental free- 
standing arcade, and judging from the provenance of some 
of the pieces, it may still have been in use in the eighteenth 
century. We know that a choir existed at Cluny in the Ro- 
manesque period, and that there were major changes to the 
medieval closure over the centuries, but that some parts of 
it probably remained in situ until the eighteenth century, 
most probably the area along the flanks of the choir as- 
sociated with the ambos. A low barrier such as the one 
proposed as the Cluny choir screen is historically plausible 
for the first half of the twelfth century and even seems to 
have been preferred by Suger for St.-Denis. However, it is 
difficult, even hazardous, given our uncertainty as to the 
full extent of the screen at the time of its original install- 
ment, and the limited knowledge of twelfth-century screens 
and liturgical practice, to venture a suggestion as to what 
the focal point or points might have been. Perhaps the more 
decorated areas were simply those parts flanking the west- 
ern entrance to the choir, or they may have extended across 
the entire west front of the choir, while the plainer sections 
were on the flanks, dividing the choir from the aisles. A 
fuller hypothesis must await a better understarding of the 
role played by the choir screen in the liturgical ceremonies 
of the period. As part of the choir screen of Cluny III, the 
reassembled arcade would constitute the only large-scale 
low chancel closure surviving from Romanesque France, 
physical evidence of the continuance of this tvpe at least 
until 1130. Its importance is enhanced by the fact that it 
was produced at the abbey of Cluny. and by the high qual- 
ity of its workmanship, deserving at*ention in its own right 


1971, 141. Anselm's choir, destroyed in 1174, was articulated like that of 
Cluny, with a double transept. 


# Elaine de Benedictis, in conversation. Her dissertation (Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege) is on the schola cantorum of S. Clemente. 


45 Trans. in E. Panofsky, Abbot Suger: On the Abbey Church of Saint- 
Denis and Its Art Treasures, Princeton, 1946, 73. Suger’s desire to preserve 
as much visual unity as possible in his church seems to have been echoed 
at Sens, where the new cathedral was being erected (ca. 1140-76). See 
most recently, J. Henriet, “La cathédrale Saint-Etienne de Sens: Le parti 
du premier maitre et les campagnes du x1v® siècle,” Bulletin monumental, 
CXL, 1982, 81-174, esp. 96, “Bien qu'une clôture ait probablement marqué, 
dès le xii® siècle, la limite entre le choeur canonial et le reste du haut vais- 
seau, limite qui n'a été modifiée ni au xix“ siècle lors de la construction 
du premier jubé dont nous ayons gardé quelques éléments ni au xviu® 
siècle lors de la construction d'un jubé ‘classique,’ le souci de fusion de 
l'ensemble de la cathédrale en un volume unique est évident.” 


as a freestanding monumental sculptural ensemble. 
Il. Description of the Choir Screen 


From the abbey church of Cluny III a large group of 
unpublished sculpture survives that was part of a deco- 
rative ensemble of high quality. Although their fragmen- 
tary condition makes a complete reconstruction impossi- 
ble, it provides enough information to establish the type 
and arrangement of the whole. This new picture of the choir 
screen confirms previous knowledge about the sources and 
the design process at Cluny III and the relationship between 
Cluniac architecture and sculpture, and extends this un- 
derstanding in a new direction. In type, the monument is 
reconstructed as an arcade (Fig. 1) slightly less than a meter 
high (98.7cm), 23.5cm thick, and is made of blind and open 
arches (Fig. 3), recalling the classical system found in the 
nearby Roman gates at Autun and Langres. Based on the 
most conservative calculations from the remaining frag- 
ments, there are at least twenty bays. Within this design, 
the decoration is different on the front and back, and an 
area of especially elaborate detail distinguishes selected bays 
on the front. 

As is characteristic of important Cluniac buildings in 
Burgundy, a classical decorative system covers the prin- 
cipal face and is based on a three-part order, including a 
base, shaft, and entablature (Fig. 2). The base is made of 
a torus-scotia molding and a straight socle, the support is 
formed by a pilaster, impost, and arcaded spandrel, and 
the entablature is decorated with a cyma-recta profile. With 
the exception of a few more ornate arcades, each bay re- 
peats the same largely classical motifs. In the typical arcade 
(Figs. 6, 7a), the entablature is outlined by a continuous 
foliage frieze with acanthus buds and is ornamented by 
classical dentils, beads, and fillets. Below that, the spandrel 
is filled by a patera or rosette, and each arcade is sur- 
rounded by an order of checkered billets on the outside and 
by a continuous order of leaf molding on the inside; this 
molding is made from single-lobed leaves separated by drill 
holes, similar to the foliate molding on the pilaster impost. 
A final, squared-off and undecorated continuous order lines 
the inside soffit of the open arcades, and this order is re- 
placed in the blind arcade by a wall plane covered by ro- 
settes and other foliate decoration (Fig. 1). 

The design on the back is based on a classical system, 
although compared to the front it is reduced in the amount 
of detailing, the type of classical decoration, and the num- 
ber of orders (Figs. 8, 9). The articulation remains a three- 
part system in which the entablature is replaced throughout 
by a narrow, undecorated cyma-recta molding (Fig. 8) sup- 
ported by a blank wall. Similarly on the arcade level, de- 
spite an occasional rosette in the spandrels, the orders al- 
ways are simplified in type and number. The inside order, 
which is barely revealed as an undecorated, squared-off 
molding on the front (Figs. 6, 7a), is continued under the 


# The width of one complete bay is 59.5cm and the width of each arcade 
is 32cm. Other key dimensions of the ensemble are: 9.5cm for the height 
of the base, including the socle, torus soctia and surrounding fillets; 42.5cm 
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soffit and projected as a wide continuous order on the back 
side of the arcade (Fig. 9). The next order of leaves is elim- 
inated in every case, and the outer order is reduced to a 
plain cyma-recta molding in analogy to the new entabla- 
ture above it. In keeping with the reduction in the type of 
decoration and the number of orders, the corresponding 
system of supports beneath them is simplified. The pilaster 
on the back supports a second instead of a third order, and, 
reflecting this change, the base molding below the pilaster 
runs continuously along the bottom edge without project- 
ing forward to support an extra plane. In an example of 
this difference, the pilaster on the front face in Figure 7a 
projects beyond the edge of the base molding beneath the 
arcade opening (on the left) and an extra socle is added to 
the molding to support the pilaster; by contrast, the pilaster 
on the back of the same arcade (Fig. 7b) is surrounded by 
only one undecorated reveal and rests within the plane of 
the base molding of the opening. As a consequence, in every 
bay on the back side of the monument, the base molding 
and its upper fillet run flush with the face of the pilaster, 
without projecting forward. 

Within this consistent but different design on the front 
and back of the arcade, there is an area of focus of par- 
ticularly high quality and elaboration. Judging from the 
remains, this section includes at least four open arcades, 
and, happily for American scholars, three pieces from this 
group can be found in our country. One is in a private 
collection, and two pieces from the same arcade are located 
of the Smart Gallery (Fig. 10) and the Cloisters (Fig. 11). 
Two other fragments from this group exist in the Musée 
Ochier at Cluny (Figs. 12, 13). 

Despite an especially ornate design, these arcades were 
part of the larger ensemble and share the dimensions and 
system of decoration with the simpler arcades. For exam- 
ple, on the front of the Cloisters piece (Fig. 11), details like 
the width of the pilaster, the height of its impost, and the 
dimensions of the large and complex entablature match the 
measurements of the simpler group of arcades.” The dec- 
orative motifs of the entablature likewise are repeated, and 
include a double fillet in the cornice, an acanthus bud-and- 
leaf motif in the frieze, beads and dentils in the architrave, 
and a rosette in the spandrel. Once again, three orders make 
up each arcade and a pilaster decorated by a foliate impost 
block supports the outer order. 

Within the system of the ensemble, however, this group 
of arcades is specially decorated, and in the case of the 
Cloisters spandrel, also arranged and constructed differ- 
ently. Both decorative arcades in Figure 11 are open, and 
the pilaster separating the openings is complete — that is, 
it is not assembled from two half pilasters, which, as will 
be seen, is the rule without exception for pilasters sepa- 
rating open arcades in the standard blind-and-open arcade 
system. Isolated and less overtly classical motifs replace the 
continuous bands of checkered billets and leaf lobes nor- 


for the pilaster with its upper and lower fillets; and 12.3cm for the cyma- 
recta frieze molding, including a double upper and a single lower fillet. 


47 See n. 46 for dimensions. 
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6 Cluny screen, entablature and arcade from front. Cluny, Musée 


Ochier 





7a Cluny screen, half pilaster and base from open arcade on front 8 Cluny screen, entablature, arcade. and spandrel from back. 
Cluny, Musée Ochier Cluny, Musée Ochier 


7b Cluny screen, reverse of Figure 7a, half pilaster and contin- 
uous order from open arcade on back. Cluny, Musée Ochier 


7e Cluny screen, bottom of Figures 7a and 7b, detail showing 
clamp hole and inside surface of half pilaster, Cluny, Musée Ochier 





mally found on tae front of the arches. A band of simple rosette occupy the place of continuous classical fluting, and 
palmettes and separate volutes replaces these motifs in the in the impost capital, scalloped decorative petals replace 
Musée Ochier pieces (Figs. 12, 13), and marguerites, qua- the leaf lobes, which on the other parts of the screen are 
trefoils, and rounded and creased leaves take their place outlined by drill holes and creased down the cen:er (Fig. 
on the Cloisters spandrel (Fig. 11). On the pilaster of the 7a). The isolation of these motifs is emphasized by a deep 


Cloisters spandrel, separate motifs of a double volute and straight-edged chamfer, which is exposed along :ts sides 





9 Cluny screen, full pilaster, cyma-recta molding and continuous 
order from back. Cluny, Musée Ochier 


(Figs. 10, 11}, and by a top surface, which in spite of its 
changing contour is bounded by the sharp edges of the side 
chamfer. 


Ill. Analysis of the Choir Screen 


Articulation: 

In this third part, we shall interpret the significance of 
the articulation and decoration described as consistent on 
the front and back of the monument. From its construction, 
arrangement, details, proportions, and workmanship, we 
may compare the arcade with the design of the mother 
church and begin to appreciate its unique position within 
Cluniac sculpture and architecture. Cluny HI acted as a 
point of synthesis for various traditions and forms of art 
— including decorative sculpture and masonry carving — 
as well as the meeting place for traditionally separate types 
of artists from different regions. As a monumental piece of 
sculpture, the arcade reflects this synthesis and shares the 
traditions and motifs that are a part of it. Yet despite the 
multifaceted and changing nature of Cluniac architecture 
and sculpture, this piece has certain features that set it apart 
and establish its own position within Cluniac art. 

In some ways the arcade appears remarkably similar to 
architectural sculpture at the abbey church. Features it 
shares are a distinctive area of decorative focus, a different 
parti on two faces, a three-part classical elevation with a 
reveal of three planes or orders, the inclusion of southern 
First Romanesque elements in the design as well as specif- 
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ically Cluniac motifs and workmanship. 

The unique arrangement of each face remains consistent 
throughout the arcaded screen, although the degree of dec- 
oration changes depending on the location: the back is less 
elaborate than the front, and the front is simpler than the 
specially decorative arcades. It may not be unreasonable 
to assume that the programmatic use of the arcade changed 
in the areas of ornate decoration. These specially carved 
arcades of the screen may have functioned like the areas 
of decorative focus in the apse and ambulatory of Cluny 
and Paray (Fig. 14) where the surface of the walls received 
an unusual degree of ashlar carving. 

In another parallel to the arcade screen, each of the top 
stories on the interior of these buildings has its own sep- 
arate classical system — with a base molding, shaft, and 
entablature (Figs. 15, 16). And like the surface of the arcade 
screen, the depth of the elevation is revealed as a series of 
decorative orders. The outer plane surrounding the clere- 
story forms a spandrel outlined on its lower edge by an 
arcade molding. Twin columns and capitals carry this sur- 
face down to the middle story where fluted pilasters extend 
it below to the lower story. The primary face of the cleres- 
tory window forms the middle plane that reappears on the 
second story as the arcade spandrel, which is outlined at 
Cluny by horseshoe arches and at Paray by a doucine 
molding, analogous in profile to the moldings of the arch 
and entablature on the back face of the choir screen. The 
core wall or innermost plane is a brick-like construction 
showing through the middle arcades, and this surface reap- 
pears on other parts of the building, as on the central bay 
of the Cluny transept, on the left in Figure 15, and on the 
lower-story arcade at Paray (Fig. 16). The translation of 
classical and ashlar motifs into a series of planar wall ar- 
cades may reflect the long-standing Maconnais brick tra- 
dition visible on the fill masonry of Cluny (Fig. 17), where 
the wall planes are exposed as a series of analogous, square- 
edged reveals around arcades and pilasters. 

Just as the buildings of Cluny and Paray combine the 
planar articulation of brick-based masonry and the hori- 
zontal detailing of ashlar construction, the contiruous or- 
ders and planar reveals of the choir screen, although made 
entirely from cut block in a classical tradition, may reflect 
the dominant southern “First Romanesque” brick tradition 
in the region around Cluny. For example, the innermost 
plane, covered by rosettes and other foliate decoration (Fig. 
1) in the blind arcades, reappears on the front of the open 
arcades (Figs. 6, 7a, and “first order” in Fig. 2) as a clearly 
separate although undecorated intrados and projects on 
the back as a simple but continuous square-edged order 
(Fig. 9). 


Motifs: 

In addition to the articulation, smaller motifs are espe- 
cially important for understanding the similarities of the 
screen to Cluniac architecture and sculpture and particu- 
larly for establishing the closest connections in time and 
space. The screen reflects a period of change at Cluny, dur- 
ing the completion of the west facade (ca. 1120-1130), when 
the style of sculpture and architecture changed at the mother 
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11 Cluny screen, elaborate double open arcade from front, New 
York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Cloisters 





10 Cluny screen, ‘ragment of elaborate open arcade from front. 
University of Chicago, Smart Gallery 





13 Cluny screen, full pilaster with volute molding from front. 
Cluny, Musée Ochier 


church. Indeed, except for a few details ard similarities 
in carving, the motifs have their closest parallels to archi- 
tectural sculpture not in the earlier nave and choir at Cluny 
but at Vezelay, in the imposts and bases from the western 
nave and second level of the central portal, in details from 





12 Cluny screen, fragment of elaborate open arcade from front. 
Cluny, Musée Ochier 


* For the style of the west facade, and the dates and campaigns of Cluny 
IIL. see E. Armi, Masons and Sculptors in Romanesque Burgundy: The 
New Aesthetic of Cluny HI, University Park, Pa., 1983, chap. v, App. 4. 


14 Paray-le-Monial, ambulatory arcade 





15 Cluny I, southern transept, western face 
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17 Cluny HI, southern transept, eastern face 


the chevet of Paray, and in the apse arcades at Autun, all 
of which date from 1120 to 1130.” 

Evidence of this date and the position of the arcade screen 
in relation to the architectural sculpture from these sites 
can be seen in the motifs that it shares with one building 
but not another. For example, the screen shares with Au- 
tun, Beaune, and Langres classical elements typical only of 
late northern Burgundian Cluniac buildings. Unlike Cluny 
and Paray, where the pilasters are an ashlar veneer partially 


* ibid., see App. 5 and 6 for the dating of these buildings. 
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covering a brick-like core wall (Figs. 15, 16), and where the 
pilasters stretch the full length between the stringcourse 
.moldings of the second story, in these later buildings, as in 
the arcade screen, the surface of the elevation is made to- 
tally of ashlar and an extra pair of small pilasters supports 
the arches (Figs. 18, 2). Moreover, the composition of the 
entablature of the screen has no parallel in earlier portions 
of the mother church but directly corresponds to the apse 
arcade of Autun. down to the sequence in which the beads 
and dentils occur (Figs. 19, 6). This foliate motif appears 
at Cluny only in the post-1150 portal gate (Fig. 20) and at 
Paray on the northern transept portal (Fig. 21a), contem- 
porary with the final campaign at Cluny, ca. 1120-1130. 

The close connection of decorative elements from the 
choir screen to motifs in post-1120 buildings is reinforced 
by the fact that other details found in the arcade exist after 
1120 at Vézelay, where in turn the motifs which we just 
described on northern Burgundian buildings are missing. 
The motifs that decorate the nave campaigns of Vézelay 
(including the imposts of the central portal) frequently are 
Brionnais in type — that is, they are found in western Bur- 
gundian sites like Anzy and Perrecy — and they also in- 
clude the marguerite in a beaded rondel. Ironically, this 
motif, standard on every spandrel in the choir screen (Fig. 
11) and perhaps the most typically Cluniac decoration, did 
not occur for certain on any in-situ sculpture at Cluny until 
the final project of the western façade. The marguerite dec- 
orated church furniture such as the altars or pavement, and 
was possibly installed at the end, but it was on none of the 
original remaining capitals, bases, or moldings. By con- 
trast, the motif can be seen at Vézelay throughout the in- 
terior stringcourse molding and all along the exterior aisle 
cornice (an unrestored sample remains on the northeastern 
corner). Typically, the masons at Paray followed in step 
with Cluny’s final or western campaign, and therefore used 
the motif extensively, for example in the northern transept 
portal (Fig. 21b). The Paray portal also shows the individ- 
ual volutes common in the screen (Figs. 12, 13) but missing 
from previous campaigns at Cluny and the nave of Vézelay. 
The overlap with Vézelay extends to most of the orna- 
mental details, especially on the elaborately decorated ar- 
cades (Figs. 10, 11), where the U-shaped leaf and above it 
the petal rosette are like those found on the Vézelay free- 
standing bases (Fig. 22). The continuous leaf-lobe motif 
with drill holes, standard on the middle order of the screen, 
can also be seen interspersed throughout the Vézelay nave 
imposts. 

In summary, the motifs the masons carved on the choir 
screen reflect the synthetic approach typical of the latest 
period of construction at Cluny III. Just as the articulation 
of the screen shows signs of the merging of masonry tra- 
ditions at the mother church, the motifs used indicate that 
the sculptors were familiar not only with more traditional 
Brionnais decoration but with new ornament at Autun, 
Paray, and Vézelay, created after the major portions of 
Cluny were finished. The sculptors combined these late 
motifs in the choir screen project, which probably was part 
of the extensive freestanding church furnishings completed 
at the great abbey during the final western campaign be- 


tween 1120 and 1130. 


Technique: 

Indeed, the technique of carving places the screen in the 
context of Vézelay nave and Cluny west facade sculpture 
in contrast to earlier work at the mother church. While the 
concave surface of the leaves on the ambulatory capitals 
is twisted (Fig. 24) and the sides of the leaves are deeply 
undercut, with space visible behind the separate lobes, by 
the time of the western portal at Cluny and the second stage 
of the facade at Vézelay, these characteristics change. In 
this later Cluniac architectural sculpture (Figs. 23, 25), there 
is a tendency toward flattened surface rendering rather than 
twisting and side modeling. Although the leaves at Vézelay 
(Fig. 23) and Cluny West (Fig. 25) curve either in one or 
two dimensions, the individual leaves are almost flat and 
their edges tend to be sharp, reinforcing the impression of 
a single plane. Similarly, in the sculpture cf the arcade 
screen (Fig. 26), the surface of each leaf twists very little 
and is relatively flat, and usually each leaf is aligned and 
touches the next, resulting in few cutouts within the foliate 
design and an emphasis on the linear surface of the leaves 
rather than on the undercutting and background between 
them. The effect of a single plane is reinforced by the ten- 
dency to surround the surface with a perpendicular edge 
rather than with a twisted or rounded one. Even where the 
contour of the surface is deep, for example in the rosettes 
(Fig. 10) or volutes (Fig. 13), the boundary of the top plane 
is marked by a sharp edge, and the projection is a straight 
chamfer, with none of the undercutting typical of earlier 
ambulatory and choir carving. On first impression, the 
middle order of continuous leaves (Fig. 7a) seems to be 
undulating and undercut, but the cutout is straight back 
and there is no side modeling beyond the primary surface 
plane level. Similarly, the large decorative pattern of the 
screen has a planar quality (Fig. 10), for despite the rounded 
surface of the beads in the entablature, the concave contour 
of the U-shaped leaves, and the deep reveal of the volutes, 
the top edges of each of these motifs are brought up to the 
surface plane of the framing elements around them, which 
often is expressed as a narrow fillet on either side of the 
motif. These characteristics of late architectural sculpture 
at Cluny are also typical of figural sculpture found in the 
related buildings from this period. In the sculpture on the 
central lintel at Autun (Fig. 27) and on the tympanum at 
Vézelay, the uncarved sides of the figures usually project 
straight back, leaving the surface as a relatively flat plane 
rendered by a series of uniform drapery ridges, unlike the 
twisting, undercut, and wind-swept folds typical of the am- 
bulatory figures at Cluny (Fig. 28). Thus, like the motifs, 
the execution of the details on the choir screen fits the pat- 
tern of Cluniac architectural and figural sculpture in Bur- 
gundy after 1120. 


IV. The Screen’s Unique Place within the Cluniac Context 
After considering the historical context of the piece and 


its similarity to other known Cluniac works, we can focus 
on its uniqueness. The screen is a decorative work of free- 
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18 Autun, choir, southern face 








19 Actun, central apse, arcade molding 





20 Cluny, Le double portail, arcade molding 


22 Vézelay, nave, column base 
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24 Cluny HL, ambulatory capital, detail. Cluny, Farinier 





25 Cluny IIL, nave tacede, central portal, jamb detail. Cluny, Mu- 
see Ochier 





26 Cluny screen, entablature from frent. detail. Cluny, Musée 


Ochier 


standing architectural sculpture, and this raises an issue 
about the nature of architecture and sculpture as separate 
or interrelated media at Cluny II]. As indicated already, in 
buildings directly related to the mother church, sculpture 
and architecture are physically joined and zesthetically 
linked. In the major examples at Cluny (Fig. 15), Paray 
(Fig. 16), and Berzé, a brick-like structural wall forms the 
“core” of the building, while ashlar construction is used for 
decoration and buttressing. This is true even ir a case such 
as the northern transept portal of Paray (Fig. 21b), which 
veneers over the brick-like transept wall, or in the tower 
at Cluny II (Fig. 29), where the ashlar sculpture surrounds 
the arcade openings and lines the top and corner edges of 
the tower. Unlike the screen arcade, however, the deco- 
rative elements in these buildings are not part of a solid 
piece of ashlar but are outline details, such as the columns, 
bases, and capitals in the Cluny tower, or an ashlar veneer, 
such as the elevation at Cluny (Fig. 15) and Paray (Fig. 16) 
where the brick-based core wall shows through on the sides 
and beneath the arcades. The combination of media and 
the integration of ashlar and fill masonry exist even in the 
most elaborate decoration in the ambulatory of Cluny III 
and Paray (Fig. 14), where the carved sculpture projects 
from the ashlar behind it.® The arrangement o% the pilaster 
and arcade at first appears remarkably similar to the sculp- 
tural screen: the fluted pilaster, billet arcade, doucine im- 


5 A similar decorative arrangement was applied in the ambulatory of 
Cluny IH. See a drawing of the interior by J.-B. Lallemand made in 1773, 
Rigal, Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, ill. in Conant, fig. 33. 


27 Autun, nave façade, cen:ral portal, lintel, angel 


28 Cluny IH, ambulatory capital, detail. Cluny, Farinier 


post, and twin columns project as incrusted decoration, but 
they like the ashlar behind them are applied as veneer to 
the brick-like stone construction of the primary wall (which 
can be seen throughout the exterier and on the interior at 
the clerestory level of the ambulatory; Fig. 14). Indeed, al- 
though the decoration is ashlar in contrast to the brick- 
based stone core of these walls, the ashlar is constructed 
architecturally: the stones are shaped horizontally and laid 
in courses, with the grain running horizontally to absorb 
the architectural pressures. Ashlar courses run through the 
decorative corbels in the Cluny tower (Fig. 29) and through 
the fluted pilasters and rosettes in the northern transept 
portal at Paray (Fig. 21b). In this portal, moreover, the 
sculptured rosettes usually make up only a portion of each 
ashlar block, with the rest of the surface finished with rough 
axe strokes like plain arcnitectural masonry. Further evi- 
dence of the architectural character of the carving comes 
from the sutures or divisions between the stones, which 
often are determined by the size of architectural courses 
rather than by the divisions between motifs. As in the ro- 
sette in the bottom of Figure 21b and the beads in the top 
of Figure 21a, the ashlar courses run through the center of 
the motifs. And typical of architectural carving, each ash- 


sI 
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29 Cluny, southern transept tower, pre-restoration (photo: Loury, 
Conant Archives) 
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lar stone usually contains no more than one large deco- 
rative device, so that masons carved a corbel and pilaster, 
or a rosette and capital, from separate blocks and not as 
a solid piece of sculpture. 

This normal Cluniac pattern, where decorative ashlar and 
brick-based stonework are conceived together and merged 
in the construction and design, does not occur in the arcade 
screen. Although the articulation of the screen, especially 
its planes and continuous orders, reflects the synthesis of 
ashlar and brick traditions, its construction is solid ashlar 
without any interrelation between frame and fill, core and 
veneer, as seen before in buildings. Unlike architecture, 
moreover, the construction is not coursed horizontally. No 
horizontal joints run through any portion of the arcade and 
therefore few of the subtle questions arise about the overlap 
between sculptural decoration and architectural construc- 
tion, especially as they apply to motifs and the conception 
of design. Indeed, because the sutures run vertically, all 
elements of the design from the entablature to the base are 
included within single blocks of stone, unlike the normal 
system of Cluniac architectural sculpture where individual 
or partial motifs usually are contained in single ashlar 
blocks (Figs. 16, 21b). À very definite system of alternation 
is based on this pattern of vertical construction, in which 
blind arcades (B) alternate with double open arcades (A), 
creating an ABA/ABA rhythm (Fig. 3). Proof of this 
rhythmic system based on vertical sutures.is found in the 
vertical joints, which exist only on the edges of open 
arcades (Figs. 2, 3), as seen for example, down the middle 
of pilasters bordering open arcades (Figs. 7c, 30). From 
the evidence of dozens of pilasters, vertical joints occur 
only in the middle of fluted pilasters attached to open 
arcades — leaving two half pilasters adjoining two open 
arcades — and therefore we must conclude that, in every 
known case at least, two open arcades stood side by side 
(Figs. 2, 30). 

By contrast, there are many cases where a full undivided 
pilaster still shows fragments of an open arcade on one side 
and on the other a blind arcade (Figs. 1, 13, 31) which may 
be decorated with small marguerites or a single large rosette 
of different types (Figs. 1, 32). Logically then, from the 
evidence of half pilasters with attached open arcades, and 
full pilasters with one side blind and the other open, it seems 
clear that the arcade system was an ABA/ABA pattern, 
with A open and B blind, the single unit being composed 
on ABA (Fig. 3). The only exceptions are the elaborately 
carved double arcades in the Cloisters spandrel (Fig. 11), 
which, possibly for reasons of axis and focus, were open 
and supported by a decorated full pilaster. 

Indications that the arcade was conceived as free-stand- 
ing sculpture come, as we have seen, from the relation be- 
tween construction and motifs, but also from the decora- 
tion itself. Unlike an architectural frieze, the detail is carved 
on both sides and it is executed as miniature and decorative 
sculpture. The overall dimensions of the arcade are ap- 
proximately one third the size of its counterpart on the 
Cluny and Paray elevations, with the whole less than a 
meter high and with the radius of each arch only sixteen 
centimeters, Beyond the overall reduction in scale is the 


change in the proportional relationship between parts. The 
same decorative devices are used at varying scales through- 
out the screen, reinforcing their decorative quality rather 
than their architectural scale or constructive arrangement. 
In the standard arcade (Fig. 7a), for example, the leaf on 
the inside order is twice the size of the analogous leaf on 
each pilaster capital; a giant rosette which fills a blind ar- 
cade (Fig. 1) is almost three times as large as the analogous 
rosette in each spandrel, and this smaller spandrel rosette 
equals the height of the entire entablature. Not only are 
the same decorative devices carved at different scales, the 
elements of architectural “support,” such as ‘he arch and 
pilaster, are vastly reduced in size in relation to “decora- 
tion,” such as the rosette, which becomes superscaled — 
to use a current phrase. These decorative sculptural ele- 
ments (Fig. 6), including small details like the dentils and 
beads in the entablature, and the fillets around the arcade, 
pilaster capital and base molding, take on a new impor- 
tance in relation to architectonic elements such as the arch 
and pilaster, and to the overall dimensions of the entabla- 
ture and height of the entire screen. In this unusual 
situation, where architectural carving is isolated as free- 
standing sculpture, and where decoration and supports are 
carved from the same block, the Cluniac masons simply 
reduced the overall height and dimensions of the arches and 
pilasters, the traditionally larger supportive elements, but 
kept the complicated ornamental details in their original 
architectural scale. They worked details such as dentils, 
beads, and fillets in the architectural manner and scale with 
which they were familiar over long experience, but — no 
longer facing structural restrictions — they reduced the 
broad dimensions of supports, the quickest and easiest way 
for an architectural sculptor to work in this new context. 

The arcaded screen is unusual as a Cluniac piece con- 
ceived as sculpture in scale, decoration, and construction; 
yet the very conception of the design parallels the motifs, 
the workmanship and even the dimensions of architectural 
carving from 1120 to 1130 at Vézelay, Cluny and Paray, 
and suggests that the “sculptors” in fact were ashlar ma- 
sons. The process of designing and producing the great Ro- 
manesque abbey of Cluny probably involved less a division 
between sculpture and architecture, or between sculptors 
and masons, and more a distinction between two separate 
traditions of building. The tradition which flourished in the 
region around the abbey was southern — brick-based, non- 
ashlar, and largely non-sculptural — and this accounts for 
the core construction of most Cluny M-related buildings. 
The other was an ashlar tradition in which architectural 
sculpture had an integral part, and it survived throughout 
northern France and especially in the neighboring Brionnais 
region. The two traditions were combined for the first time 
on a large scale at Cluny, and indeed the history of building 
the great church is the story of the reconciliation and merg- 
ing of these two longstanding local traditions. Although 
the choir screen was conceived in the context of that new 
synthesis, it was executed as “pure” sculpture, in the sense 
of freestanding, vertically coursed carving, It is a unique 
survival of an ashlar sculptural construction, but its style 
and workmanship reflect the period in which it was cre- 





30 Cluny screen, half pilasters from open arcades on front. Cluny, 
Musée Ochier 


31 Cluny screen, full pilaster between blind and open arcades on 
front. Cluny, Musée Ochier 
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32 Cluny screen, detail of blind arcade on front. Cluny, Musée 


Ochier 


ated, when the media of architecture and sculpture were 
combined in a new synthetic whole. 
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Two Campaigns in Suger’s Western Block at St.-Denis 


Stephen Gardner 


In Memoriam Sumner McK. Crosby 


It was Ernst Gall, writing in 1925, who first suggested that 
two masters — and not just one — were involved in the 
design and construction of Suger's St.-Denis,! an assess- 
ment that has been accepted by virtually all subsequent 
scholars as the only logical explanation for the marked sty- 
listic differences between the ground-level narthex of the 
western block’ (Fig. 1) and the surviving portions of the 
Early Gothic choir (Fig. 2).5 And it has been reasoned that 
this shift in style implies that there were two distinct cam- 
paigns of construction in the twelfth-century church. The 
first, directed by a more conservative designer, tradition- 
ally has been thought to have included all parts of the west- 
ern block except the towers (i.e., the narthex and its aisles 
along with the three upper chapels).* The second campaign, 
ascribed to a far more revolutionary designer, has conse- 
quently been imagined to have been restricted to the eastern 
end of the building, constructed between 1140 and 1143.5 
The conclusion, therefore, has been that the phases of con- 
struction were relatively straightforward and that each of 
the two masters supervised work in only one part of the 
building. 

The neatness and the logic of this interpretation, coupled 
with its seeming accord with Suger’s own account of the 
construction, have ensured its continuing acceptance in the 
scholarly literature on St.-Denis. But is it really an accurate 


This paper was originally presented at the conference entitled “Abbot 
Suger and St.-Denis: An International Symposium,” which was held in 
New York in April, 1981. I would like to thank the conference organizing 
committee, headed by Paula Gerson, for allowing me to publish my con- 
tribution in the present context. Many people lent most valuable assis- 
tance and advice during the preparation of this study, the foremost among 
them being the late Sumner Crosby. His kindness in making available to 
me all the research materials in his possession — including the manuscript 
of his forthcoming book on Suger's church — was very deeply appreci- 
ated, as was his willingness to share ideas. | am equally grateful to William 
Clark for the many hours he spent with me at St.-Denis and elsewhere 
discussing the problems of the western block and for his careful reading 
of this article before its publication. My thanks go also to my former 
graduate research assistant, Mary Prevo, for her investigations of various 
issues. And, finally, | am enormously indebted to Mme. Laurence, the 
former gardienne of St.-Denis, and to her efficient staff, without whose 
combined generosity and gracious hospitality my first-hand examinations 
of the building during 1979, 1980, and 1981 would have been quite 
impossible. 

| E. Gall, Die gotische Baukunst in Frankreich und Deutschland, Leipzig, 
1925, 49. 

* Although the term “narthex” is sometimes used to refer to the entire 
western massif, it is properly applied only to the ground-level entrance 


assessment of the phases of construction or have we simply 
adopted it as a convenient construct? And, more impor- 
tant, are its conclusions borne out by the evidence of the 
fabric itself? A close examination of the building casts con- 
siderable doubt on the overall validity of the traditional 
interpretation and suggests an alternative explanation that 
is preferable because it takes into account more of the phys- 
ical evidence present in the structure. Although such an 
archaeological investigation does not contradict the basic 
theory that there were two designers directing two separate 
campaigns — indeed, it only further confirms this view — 
it does indicate that those campaigns were not as straight- 
forward as they have been believed to be and that each of 
the designers was capable of rather unexpected stylistic 
flexibility. 

There are two principal weaknesses in the traditional ar- 
gument. The first is that the distinction drawn between the 
two designers has been based exclusively on stylistic and 
not archaeological criteria. Moreover, attention has been 
focused on only two of the several parts that constitute 
Suger's church — the ground-level narthex at the west and 
the ambulatories and chapels at the east — avoiding the 
further stylistic dissimilarities presented by the crypt and, 
especially, by the upper western chapels (Fig. 4). It is of 
course true that the narthex and the choir are so different 


hall and its aisles. This is the sense in which the word in intended through- 
out this article. And the choice has been made to use the term ‘western 
block” to refer to the entire western structure, including narthex, upper 
chapels, and towers. 


> Among the most influential scholars adhering to this view are the fol- 
lowing (in chronological order): S. McK. Crosby, “Early Gothic Archi- 
tecture — New Problems as a Result of the St. Denis Excavations,’ Journal 
of the Society of Architectural Historians, vii, 1948, 13-16, esp. 15; 
J. Bony, “French Influences on the Origins of English Gothic Architec- 
ture,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes. xi1, 1949, 1-15, 
esp. 3-4, nn. 2 and 3; S. McK. Crosby, L'abbaye royale de Saint-Denis, 
Paris, 1953, 43; P. Frankl, The Gothic. Literary Sources and Interpreta- 
tions through Eight Centuries, Princeton, 1960, 23-24; idem, Gothic Ar- 
chitecture, Harmondsworth, 1962, 27; W. Stoddard, Art and Architecture 
in Medieval France, New York, 1972, 110; and L. Grodecki, Gothic Ar- 
chitecture, New York, 1977, 41 and 43. 


` Suger himself said that the towers were left incomplete in the haste to 
begin construction on the chevet (Panofsky, 98-99 and 135}. See also Gall 
(as in n. 1), 48-49, 103 and 164. 


* Work on the chevet was begun immediately after the consecration of 
the western block in 1140 and was completed, according to Sager, “in 
tribus annis et tribus mensibus totum illud magnificum opus, et in infer- 
iore cripta et in superiore voltarum sublimitate” (Panofsky, 48-49). 





1 St.-Denis, western block, south wall of western narthex bay 
(photo: author) 


that the participation of two separate masters must be as- 
sumed. But if argumentation is based solely on such sty- 
listic grounds, then one might just as well propose that a 
third and a fourth master worked in the crypt and the west- 
ern chapels. While this was clearly not the case, it serves 
to point up the methodological inconsistency of the gen- 
erally accepted interpretation of the construction of St.- 
Denis. 

The importance of this for the present study is that the 
western block is by no means stylistically homogeneous; 
thus, the style of the narthex alone cannot legitimately be 
used to argue that the western block as a whole was de- 
signed by a single master. The briefest glance reveals that 
the upper chapels are built in a radically different style (Fig. 
1 and 4), one that is almost totally drained of the rich, 
sculpturesque plasticity that characterizes the lower 
narthex. The articulation is greatly simplified, the walls are 
flattened and pierced by much larger windows, and, in place 
of the massive, compartmentalizing piers found below, the 


° 5, McK. Crosby, “Abbot Suger's St. Denis. The New Gothic,” in Studies 
in Western Art (Acts of the XXth International Congress of the History 
of Art), Princeton, 1963, 1, 85-91, esp. 87. The other scholar who has 
noted the dissimilarity, and the only one that heretofore has suggested 
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2 St.-Denis, choir, ambulatories, and chapels looking east (photo: 
author) 


elements of support in the chapels are reduced to simple 
respond clusters that are folded back into the corners. In 
the words of Crosby, one of only two scholars who have 
commented on this stylistic inconsistency, “the treatment 
of these chapels seems more a premonition of the light, 
epen ambulatories of the choir than the continuation of the 
architecture of the ground level of the westwork.’® Thus, 
because there is no stylistic continuity between the two lev- 
els of the western block, there seems to be little reason to 
group them together, as has normally been done, as the 
products of a single campaign of construction. 

The second major weakness in the traditional argument 
is that the fabric of the building itself has not been discussed 
as fully as it might have been. When the fabric is subjected 
to scrutiny, a mass of masonry evidence emerges that points 
even more strongly than does the evidence of style to the 
necessity of a revised interpretation concerning the phases 
of construction. The purpose of the present study is to in- 
troduce this hitherto unnoticed evidence into the discussion 


the intervention of a second master at this level. is ]. Bony. “Origine des 
piles gothiques anglaises à futs en délit,” in Gedenkschrift für Ernst Gall, 
Berlin, 1965, 95-122, esp, 95-96, 
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3 St.-Denis, western block, section through west- 
ern bays, towers omitted; dotted line indicates lev- 
els of masonry breaks (modified by author after 
Crosby drawing) 


and to demonstrate how it alters our conception of how 
Suger's St.-Denis was built. 


The three chapels disposed at staggered levels above the 
narthex and its aisles (Fig. 3) are large and spacious, each 
extending two bays in depth from east to west.” The most 
revealing masonry evidence is found in the lateral chapels 
on the north and south sides and, in its most striking form, 
consists of running disalignments in the coursing of the 
walls. Describing quite a regular pattern of masonry breaks, 
these irregularities are almost identical in both chapels and 
typically occur between only three and six courses above 
the present floors. 

An important break can be traced through the western 
walls of the latera! chapels at a level just below the windows 
(dotted line in Fig. 3). It is particularly clear in the north- 
western corner of the northern chapel (Fig. 5), where the 
disalignment is first apparent on the left side of the respond 
cluster immediately above the third full course (Fig. 5A). 
The coursing of the western wall continues to be out of 
alignment with that of the responds for several more courses 
above that point (Fig. 5B) and does not become regular 
again until the ninth course of the western wall (Fig. 5C). 
In the northern wall, immediately to the right of these re- 


7 There has been some confusion as to the exact dedications of these chap- 
els. According to Suger (Panofsky, 44-45, 98-99, and 132-33), the central 
chapel was dedicated to the Virgin, Saint Michael and the angels, and 
Saint Romanus; the one on the south to either Saint Bartholomew (Pan- 
ofsky, 98-99 and 132-23) or Saint Nicholas (Panofsky, 44-45); and the one 
on the north to Saint Hippolytus, along with Saints Lawrence, Sixtus, 
Felicissimus, Agapitus, and others. 

For the difficulties with these dedications, especially as concerns the 
relics of Saint Hippolvtus, see further Panofsky, 151-154; idem, “Postlo- 
gium Sugerianum,” Art Bulletin, xxix, 1947, 119-121; and Crosby, 1953, 
22 and 42. 
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4 St.-Denis, western block, western bay of upper northern chapel 
looking west (photo: author) 





5 St.-Denis, western block, author’s drawing of masonry break in 
northwestern corner of upper northern chapel, western bay; Xs 
indicate plugged put-log holes 


























6 St.-Denis, western block, author's drawing of northern exterior 
elevation; broken line indicates level of masonry break 
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sponds, the coursing is also irregular up to the same height 
(Fig. 5D), and the disalignment then describes a stepped 
pattern of descent as it falls off toward the east (Fig. 5E). 
After this descending suture, the break runs horizontally 
through the northern wall at the height of only two courses 
(Fig. 5F) before it ends at the intrusive stair turret that sep- 
arates the two bays of the chapel. Furthermore, the line of 
this break can also be discerned in the exterior masonry of 
the chapel at a point two courses above the label molding 
of the window in the western bay of the narthex aisle (bro- 
ken line in Fig. 6). Taken altogether, this evidence identifies 
a clean break through the masonry of the upper northern 
chapel just above the floor level. And the same is true of 
the upper southern chapel, where a very similar pattern of 
breaks is visible in both the interior and the exterior 
masonry.® 

These breaks should be understood as evidence of a 
change in campaign and not as just a halt in the progress 
of a single campaign because of two significant differences 
that occur in the ashlar above the level of the breaks. First, 
the blocks tend to be smaller (sometimes as little as twenty 
centimeters high) and more rectangular than the blocks be- 
low the breaks which are squarish and generally larger 
(sometimes as high as forty centimeters). And, second, 
while masons’ marks appear in great abundance in the 
narthex — and to a limited extent in the lowest courses of 
the chapels — they are not to be found in the blocks that 
lie above the breaks.’ Such changes in the character of the 
basic building block indicate a modification in workshop 
practice and can be explained only by the supposition that 
a new workshop, employing different techniques and using 
blocks based on different units of measure, took charge of 
the construction above the level of the breaks, 

Even more convincing masonry evidence for a change in 
campaign is provided by major coursing breaks in the in- 
termediate partition walls of these chapels, those running 
east to west that separate the lateral chapels from both the 
narthex and the upper central chapel (Fig. 3). Again seen 
best in the northern chapel” (Figs. 7 and 8), the break oc- 
curs in the southern wall of the chapel just above the stairs 
leading up to the present central chapel. It begins near the 
top of these stairs at the west, corresponding to a height 
of twelve courses of masonry, and then descends toward 


8 In the upper southern chapel the disalignments in the western wall occur 
at a level six courses above the floor, then at the height of seven courses 
in the corner responds, and finally at only four courses in the southern 
wall. Like the break in the northern chapel, the one on the south also 
ends abruptly at the stair turret dividing the western and eastern bays. 
The close similarity between the breaks in the two chapels is sufficient 
to dispel the supposition that the one on the north side is the result of 
repairs undertaken after the collapse of the northern tower in the early 
19th century. 
9 Masons’ marks are significantly absent also in the crypt and choir at the 
east end, as noted by S. McK. Crosby, “Masons’ Marks at Saint-Denis,” 
Mélanges offertes à René Crozet, Poitiers, 1966, 11, 711-17. 
19 Virtually the same pattern is seen in the southern chapel, although the 
evidence is rather less legible there owing to the extensive restorations 
carried out in the 1950's and 1970's, during which many stones were re- 
placed and sizeable areas were covered with cement. 
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the east following an oblique trajectory. Running along just 
above the window-like opening down into the narthex (now 
partially hidden by the stairs), it ends at the socle of the 
respond group that separates the eastern and western bays 
of the chapel. Above this break line appear the same 
changes that characterize the second-campaign masonry of 
the envelope walls: smaller-format ashlar blocks that are 
devoid of masons’ marks. Another indication of a change 
in campaign is the abrupt termination, at the easterly re- 
spond group, of the slightly projecting, rectangular-profile 
plinth at the base of the wall. In the eastern bay of the 
chapel — i.e., beyond the responds — it is replaced by a 
higher, chamfered plinth that continues the profile of the 
respond socle.” 

Changes in both the general character and the specific 
forms of the moldings above the break lines further support 
the hypothesis that a change in campaign occurred at this 
level. There are, for one thing, far fewer moldings in the 
chapels than in the narthex (Figs. 1 and 4), and those which 
do appear are not conceived as complex groupings of con- 
trasting elements — as were those of the narthex? — but 
rather as simplified repetitions of the same standardized 
profile. It is the angle-roll, a simple torus on the angle of 
what would otherwise be a flat, ninety-degree-angle pro- 
file, that is employed as the all-purpose molding through- 
out the chapels, serving to articulate the windows, trans- 
verse arches, and the formerets.'* The only variation from 
this standardization occurs in the profiles of the vault ribs, 
which are still severely reduced in scale and in plasticity 
over those in the narthex." 

Differences in the base moldings are equally revealing. 
The original bases of the narthex, now hidden beneath the 
nineteenth-century floor and in poor condition, can be 
identified as examples of a rare profile (Fig. 9, A) consisting 
of an upper torus hollowed into a series of spiky cavetti, 
a scotia of extreme projection, and a hollowed lower to- 
rus.” But only two of the surviving thirty-two bases in the 


it This respond group is directly opposite the intrusive stair turret on the 
north side of the chapel. Together, these two elements provide the spring 
for the transverse arc dividing the chapel bays. 

i? The first-campaign plinth is sixteen centimeters high above the present 
floor at the base of the stairs and projects only seven centimeters from 
the face of the wall. It can also be seen within the relieving arch in the 
middle of the stair structure (Fig. 8) where it rises to a height of twenty- 
six centimeters because the level of the floor is lower. A similar plinth, 
again of very slight projection, runs along the foot of the western wall in 
the ground story, but is now hidden beneath the 19th-century floor. | am 
indebted to M. Branxovic, the architect of St.-Denis, for allowing me 
access to the original floor level of the narthex. 


'S The diverse elements used to compose the narthex moldings include 
keels, fillets, rounded fillets, rolls, hollows, chamfers, and chevrons. 

14 Whenever the angle-roll is used in the narthex (primarily for the artic- 
ulation of the formerets}, it always appears in a double order and is more 
inflated, in accordance with the general tendency toward exaggerated 
three-dimensionality and plasticity that characterizes the work of the first 
campaign. 

5 In the upper northern chapel, the rib profiles are a simple roll on a 
chamfered dosseret ir the western bay, and a double roll separated by an 





7 St.-Denis, western block, south wall of upper northern chapel, 
western bay (photo: author) 









































8 St.-Denis, western block, author's drawing of south wa_l of up- 
per northern chapel, western bay, with masonry break outlined; 
broken lines indicate curvature of formerets of narthex on verso 
of wall; Xs indicate plugged put-log holes 


arris in the eastern bay. In the upper central chapel, the eastern bay was 
revaulted in the 14th century and that vault was restored, if not com- 
pletely remade, in the 19th; the vault of the western bay, also severely 
restored, has ribs with a profile composed of two rolls separated by a 
broad fillet. In the upper southern chapel, the vault over the eastern bay 
is also a replacement of the 14th century, while that over the western bay 
has a rib profile composed of two rolls flanking a central, fileted roll, 
but separated from it by chamfers (see Crosby, 1953, pls. 54-55). This last 
profile is the only one that resembles the narthex rib prcfiles, repeating 
in an altered form the profile of the ribs over the western bay (Fig. 1), 
although the central roll there is keeled and not filleted. 


‘© See further |. Formigé, L'abbaye royale de Saint-Denis. Recherches nou- 
velles, Paris, 1960, figs. 51 and 53; Crosby, 1953, 71; and Crosby's forth- 
coming volume on Suger's church, where the question of the original floor 
level is discussed in more detail. 


The only other known examples of this profile are found in the “Tour 
Guinette” at Etampes (ca. 1135-1150); the hemicycle of St.-Lomer at Blois 
(begun in 1138); the north transept of Notre-Dame in Etampes (ca. 1140- 
45): and the north tower of the west facade of Chartres (ca. 1140-45). On 
these bases see further P. Héliot and P. Rousseau, "L'âge des donjons d'E- 
tampes et de Provins,” Bulletin de la Société Nationale des Antiquaires 
de France, 1967, 289-308, esp. 294 and fig. 2. 





9 St.-Denis, west- 
ern block, author's 
diagram of base 
profiles: (A) 
narthex, north 
pier; (B-I) upper 
central chapel (not 
drawn to same 
scale) 


10 St.-Denis, 
western block, au- 
thor’s diagram of 
siringcourse pro- 
files in stair tur- 
rets: (A) second 
campaign; (B) first 
campaign 


upper chapels (out of an original forty) even remotely ap- 
proach the narthex bases in the spikiness of their upper 
torus (Fig. 9, E and H), and neither of those has either a 
hollowed lower torus or such an extended scotia. 

Finally, in regard to moldings, there is a small but telling 
change in the stair turrets that provide access between the 
narthex and the upper chapels. Occurring identically in 
both turrets at a point twelve courses below the chapel 
floors, the profile of the rising stringcourse underlying the 
turret vaults is noticeably altered in form (Fig. 10), a shift 
that produces a distinct upward thrust (Fig. 10, A) in what 
had previously been a heavier, downturned profile (Fig. 10, 
B). This modification reconfirms the existence of two cam- 
paigns and helps to locate the boundaries between them.* 

Thus, the masonry evidence permits a fairly accurate di- 
vision to be made between the work of the two campaigns 
in the upper chapels (Fig. 11). The first campaign saw the 
construction of the western bay of the narthex and its aisles, 
but only the lowest courses of masonry in the upper lateral 
chapels, laid probably from west to east. First-campaign 
masonry is restricted to the western bays of those chapels 
and, even there, falls dramatically in level from west to 
east. Yet first-campaign masonry appears in all three walls 
of each western bay (north, south, and west), indicating 
that the basic plan and dimensions of the chapels were es- 


'8 While this change in profile signifies the end of the first-campaign vaults 
in the turrets, it is evident that the stairs themselves were carried all the 
way up to the floor level of the chapels. Further, disalignments in the 
coursing of the turret walls do not appear until a height of two courses 
above the landing at the doors from the turrets into the eastern chapel 
bays, indicating that the first campaign had already established the basic 
disposition of this area of the building. The arrival of the second campaign 
is marked by a noticeable joggling of the ashlar just inside the turret doors 
which proceeded from an effort to align the first-campaign coursing levels 
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11 St.-Denis, western block, author's drawing of state of comple- 
tion at the end of the first campaign 


tablished before the beginning of the second campaign. And 
the first designer must also have been responsible for a cer- 
tain deviation from the style of his own narthex below: the 
simple corner respond clusters, so different from the sup- 
ports in the ground level, were clearly introduced in the 
lowest courses of masonry in the chapels at a moment be- 
fore the arrival of the second shop. The plainer character 
of these supports might have been owed to the less public 
nature of the chapels in comparison to the narthex, where 
an ostentatious treatment of the forms would have been 
more desirable. It is also possible that the first master used 
these pilaster responds instead of engaged shafts because 
he intended to cover the upper chapels with groin vaults 
and not rib vaults, an option that was still extremely pop- 
ular in the Île-de-France in the 1130's and one that was even 
to be adopted in the crypt at St.-Denis only a few years 
later.” But what the finished chapels would have looked 
like had the first master retained control of the design is, 
of course, impossible to ascertain because of his departure 
at such an early stage in their construction. 

The first master also built nothing of the upper central 
chapel, and it is not possible to prove that he even intended 
to build such a chapel. None of the masonry in the present 
central chapel can be ascribed to the first campaign, nor is 
there any masonry evidence for first-campaign stairs be- 


inside the turrets with those of the second campaign in the chapel interiors. 


In Paris alone in the 1130's grain vaults were used at St.-Aignan-en-la- 
Cité (probably begun after 1132}, St.-Pierre-de-Montmartre (begun in 1134) 
and St.-Martin-des-Champs (begun ca. 1130} — in the last two examples, 
used in combination with rib vaults over the main spaces. An original 
intention to use groin vaults in the upper chapels at St.-Denis would help 
to explair the rather uncomfortable meeting of the responds and ribs that 
now exists. 
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tween the lower and upper chapels. The stairs that exist 
today, although severely restored on several occasions,” 
were clearly built during the second campaign. Their cours- 
ing is out of alignment with the coursing obviously laid 
during the first campaign in the east-west partition walls, 
and it is clear that the construction of the support structure 
for the stairs necessitated the removal and replacement of 
some first-campaign masonry.” So, practically all the de- 
tails of the first master’s projected design for the upper 
chapels must be left open.” 

Masonry of the first campaign, as noted earlier, rises to 
a significantly higher level in the east-west partition walls 
than it does in the outer envelope walls of the upper chap- 
els. While this at first seems unusual, there is a relatively 
straightforward reason why this occurred. These partition 
walls were needed for the construction of the vault of the 
western narthex bay which was established against the 
“verso” of these walls and whose crown is at the same height 
as the uppermost limit of the first-campaign masonry (Figs. 
3, 7, and 11). Further proof that this was the motivation 
behind building these walls higher than the others is pro- 
vided by the fact that the angle of descent traced through 
these walls by the masonry breaks between the two cam- 
paigns parallels the curvature of the formerets and lateral 
cells of the narthex vaults (Fig. 8). The oblique fragment 
of first-campaign masonry defined by these breaks stops 
well above the springing level of the narthex vault and is 
in exactly the right position to act as reinforcement for it. 

When the second workshop took control of the upper 
chapels, their efforts seem first to have been directed to- 
ward raising the walls of the western bays to a greater height 
and then, while maintaining continuous coursing levels, be- 
ginning construction of the eastern chapel bays on the north 


2 The most recent restorations took place in 1977-78. It is probable that 
the staged stair structure with an intermediary platform that survives in 
the southern chapel is closer to the original form than the single flight 
(largely of concrete) that exists in the northern chapel, since the latter 
blocks most of the light intended to flow through the openings into the 
narthex. The relieving arches of the northern stair structure (Figs. 7 and 
8), however, are mastly original. 


21 Thé evidence is again clearer in the northern chapel. At the back of the 
open relieving arch within-the stair structure (Fig. 8) there is a disalignment 
in coursing in the southern wall of the chapel. The blocks to the left of 
the suture are aligned with the first-campaign masonry visible beyond 
and above the stairs, while those to the right of the suture are coursed 
consistently with the pier-like support between this arch and the taller 
arched opening (Fig. 8, extreme right) into the passage across the west 
façade wall. That this pier was a later insertion is confirmed not only by 
the suture just described, but also by the fact that a similar break appears 
at the other side of the pier within the western façade passage. While the 
body of that passage is clearly the work of the first campaign, the insertion 
of the stair structure has caused major disruptions in the eastern wall 
because of the second master’s desire to anchor the stairs in the pre-existing 
fabric. 


2 It is impossible to know whether the upper portions of the west facade 
exterior were always intended to take the form they now have or whether 
a similar change in design occurred at mid-point. Masonry breaks are 
practically impossible to locate on the exterior because of the extensive 
restorations of the 19th century. Further, Crosby will discuss in his forth- 
coming volume his finding that different crews (and supposedly different 
masters) worked on the interior and the exterior of the building, an as- 


and south sides.» Disalignments in the masonry of this 
campaign — here indicating priorities in the work of a sin- 
gle phase of construction and not a change in shops — 
suggest that the second master was first concerned to raise 
the walls in both bays of both lateral chapels to a consistent 
height, one that conforms to the highest level of first- 
campaign masonry (i.e., about twelve or thirteen courses 
above the floors). This level is a significant one in the work 
of the second campaign because it corresponds to (1) the 
top of the stair structures between the lateral and central 
chapels; (2) the floor of the upper central chapel; (3) the 
crown of the western narthex vault; and (4) the sills of the 
windows in the envelope walls of the lateral chapels. By 
this point the second campaign had consolidated all the 
masonry of the first campaign and work could then begin 
on the upper portions of the lateral chapels and on the up- 
per central chapel. The importance of the coursing disa- 
lignments at this level is reinforced by the regular appear- 
ance of plugged put-log holes in the twelfth and thirteenth 
courses of masonry, suggesting that a temporary floor was 
inserted there (marked by Xs in Figs. 5 and 8). Such a stag- 
ing platform was accessible through the stair turrets, which 
must by then have been further heightened, and also 
through the then-completed stairs up to the central chapel. 
The platform makes sense at this height because it would 
have been ideally placed to serve as a base for the execution 
of the upper central chapel, whose own floor would have 
been at the same height. The remainder of the upper chap- 
els above this point was then constructed rather rapidly 
and without further interruption, as is confirmed by the 
absence of coursing disalignments in the upper levels of the 
walls.” 

These observations about the second-campaign work in 


sessment shared by Pamela Blum, whose discussions on this issue I ap- 
preciate. It may be that an overall scheme for the façade coulc have been 
adhered to even if there was a change of masters, something that — per- 
haps for symbolic purposes — could have been among the requirements 
imposed on the design by Suger. 

2 Thus the second campaign, like the first, advanced from west to east. 
Further, it seems likelv that the second campaign was always more ad- 
vanced on the north side than on the south. The reason is that a greater 
hesitation appears on the north at the points of contact between the two 
campaigns, indicating that the second master was there working out for 
the first time exactly how to consolidate his masonry with that of his 
predecessor. In the southern chapel this trial-and-error approach seems 
to be replaced by a simple repetition of the solutions already developed 
on the north. 

It is also possible — even likely — that the second master removed 
some of the masonry already laid by the first, especially in the western 
walls, so as to accommodate the very low sills of the west windows. This 
would explain the few courses of larger-format ashlar characteristic of the 
first campaign above the levels of the masonry break, perhaps the result 
of the second master’s reuse of dismounted first-campaign blocks. 


24 The only exceptions to this are the following minor breaks: (1) a dis- 
alignment in coursing between the body of the stair turret in the northern 
chapel and the responds attached to its southern side (Fig. 5) from the 
eleventh to the twenty-second course, probably resulting from the second 
master’s having left the responds incomplete in the haste to bring the turret 
and stairs up to a serviceable level; and (2) some very slight coursing 
irregularities in the southwestern corner of the upper central chapel, most 
probably due to the heavy 19th-century restorations of the rose window 
there. 


Crosby plan) 





12 St.-Denis, western block, north wall of 
eastern narthex bay (photo: author) 


the upper chapels raise an important issue in regard to the 
eastern central bay of the ground-story narthex. That bay, 
like the one to the west, shares its northern and southern 
walls with the upper lateral chapels (Fig. 3) and relies on 
those walls for the support of its vault. This means that 
until the eastern chapel bays had been begun, the eastern 
central narthex bay could not have been built to its full 
height or vaulted. Since construction of the eastern upper 
chapel bays was not begun until the second campaign, it 
must necessarily follow that the first campaign did not 
complete the lower narthex. Further, it would have been 
impossible to begin work on the eastern bay of the upper 
central chapel until the vault had been erected over the 
eastern central bay of the narthex. Surely the most pressing 
obligation facing the second master was the completion of 
the narthex; but in order to do this he was forced to con- 
tinue construction in the upper chapels and provide the 
masonry backing needed for the erection of the eastern cen- 
tral narthex vault. 

These conclusions are borne out by an examination of 
the masonry in the eastern central narthex bay (Fig. 12), 
which is perhaps the most difficult part of the entire west- 
ern block to interpret. The first problem is that, even laying 
aside for a moment the differences in style that exist be- 





3 S, McK. Crosby (The Inside of St.-Denis’ West Facade,” in Gedenk- 
schrift fiir Ernst Gall, Berlin, 1965, 59-68, esp. 65-66) has refuted the the- 
ory of Formigé {as in n. 16, 104) that the eastern bay was actually the 
first bay of Suger's projected nave and that it differs from. the western 
bay for that reason. 
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13 St.-Denis, western block, restored plan at ground level with photogrammet- 
ric projection of 12th-century vaults (drawing by William Clark, modified after 


tween the two levels of that bay, it is clear that the eastern 
bay was always planned to be somewhat different in ap- 
pearance from the western bay, even under the direction 
of the original master. This can be seen even at ground 
level (Fig. 13), where the plan established by the first master 
is not at all the same as that of the preceding bay. It is 
decidedly less deep from east to west and is more rectan- 
gular, a far cry from the almost square disposition of the 
western bay. And, since the accentuated articulation and 
complex compositions of the piers point to the authorship 
of the first master, it must also have been he who aban- 
doned in this bay the diagonal implantation for the vault 
responds that is so forceful in the piers of the western bay.” 
So, what one sees again is the first master’s desire for con- 
stant variety, not only in details and formal elements but 
also in the overall character of the various spaces he created 
— a desire for diversity that is diametrically opposed to 
the tendency of the second master to standardize the 
impression throughout. 

While the piers and the main arcade treatment continue 
the character of the western bay — again suggesting that 
the first master began the work — the upper level of the 
eastern bay is different in almost every way. It is physically 
taller than the corresponding level to the west (Figs. 1 and 
12) and it appears even higher than it actually is because 
of several adjustments in the original design. First, the nar- 
rower east-west proportions of the bay reinforce the 
impression of greater height. Second, the uninterrupted rise 
of the formeret responds to the mid-point of the second 


“© And it may well be that the diagonal implantation was abandoned here 
specifically because of the altered spatial composition of the bay. Diagonal 
implantation, which had been popular in Normandy, the Beauvaisis and 
the Île-de-France since ca. 1115, was almost always used in conjunction 
with square and not rectangular bays; see further J. Bony, “Diagonality 
and Centrality in Early Rib-Vaulted Architectures.” Gesta, xv, 1976, 
15-25. 
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story eliminates the stilting and the consequently heavier, 
lower effect of the western bay. And, third, the vault springs 
from a higher level and is also given a distinctly different 
curvature, one that is at the same time more pointed yet 
less domical than the vault over the western bay (Fig. 13). 


The moldings of the upper story also suggest that a 
change in direction occurred above the main arcade, and 
they establish that it was the master of the second campaign 
who took charge of the construction at that level. The 
moldings in general are less complicated in their compo- 
sitions than those in the upper level of the western bay and 
than those in the lower level of the eastern bay. Lacking 
the inflated plasticity of the first campaign and greatly sim- 
plified in profile, the moldings in the upper zone of the 
eastern bay are easily recognizable as being those of the 
second campaign. The vault ribs, for example, are com- 
posed of two thin rolls separated by an arris (Fig. 14), a 
profile that is not found elsewhere in the narthex but one 
that does recur in the eastern bay of the upper northern 
chapel. And the formeret is treated as a simple angle-roll 
(Fig. 14) — the preferred all-purpose profile of the upper 
chapels — in contrast to the heavier, double-torus formeret 
of the western bay (Fig. 15) and also of the western narthex 
aisles (Fig. 16). 

Even more revealing are the differences between the win- 
dow-like openings in the second levels of the two narthex 
bays, openings that provide some measure of indirect light 


# A photogrammetric elevation of the two narthex bays, shown side by 
side and without vaults, will appear in Crosby's forthcoming monograph. 
For an explanation of the photogrammetric profiles of the vault cur- 
vatures in Fig. 14, see S. McK. Crosby, “Some Uses of Photogrammetry 
for the Historian of Art,” in Etudes d'art médiéval offertes à Louis Gro- 
decki, Paris, 1981, 119-128, esp. 120-121. 
28 The stepped glacis probably originated as a practical feature in military 
architecture, facilitating access through the thickness of the wall to the 
outer plane of the window opening from which arrows could be shot. 
Although it is likely to have been a Norman invention, only one example 
(the castle at Vire built by Henry I of England from 1123) survives in 
fortifications built there before 1200. Apart from its appearance in ru- 
dimentary form in the late 11th-century castle at Loches, its first efflo- 
rescence occurred in the series of English fortifications erected by the Nor- 
mans between 1066 and 1085: Chepstow, Canterbury, Colchester, the 
Tower of London (White Tower), and St. Leonard's Tower in Malling. 
All of these, except Chepstow, were constructed under the supervision of 
Gundulf, Bishop of Rochester, who repeated the stepped treatment in the 
windows of his own tower on the north side of Rochester Cathedral in 
the 1080's. It occurred somewhat later at Rochester and Norwich Castles 
(both 1130’s-1150’s) and contemporaneously in France at the “Tour Gui- 
nette” in Etampes. 

The feature is found first in ecclesiastical architecture in the nave and 
clerestory of Mont-St.-Michel and the nave aisles of Cerisy-la-Forèt {both 
from the last third of the 11th century) and it reappeared shortly after 
1100 at Durham (transeptsi, Norwich (nave galleries), Peterborough (nave 
aisles), Ely (nave aisles), Winchester (transepts), and Bury St.-Edmunds 
(transepts). The Northern French examples closest in date to St.-Denis are 
the following: the nave aisles of Villers-St.-Paul (1120's); the nave clere- 
story of St.-Etienne, Beauvais (1130's); the apse at Morienval(?) (ca. 1130); 
the choir at Lucheux (ca. 1140); and the north tower and the central west 
windows at Chartres (ca. 1145-1150). Although it was not uncommon in 
church architecture through the 12th century (e.g., in a series of Mosan 


via the intermediary of the upper chapels. The one in the 
western bay (Fig. 15) is very odd in two respects: first, it 
is not provided with an arched head, but simply dies into 
the formeret; and second, its glacis is treated unusually, as 
a series of steps.” The opening in the eastern bay (Fig. 14), 
by contrast, is resolved with an arched head of its own, 
treated again as an angle-roll, and is subdivided into two 
round-headed sub-arches. The stepped glacis is abandoned 
in the eastern bay, and is replaced by a simple panel of 
blank masonry, a modification that is symptomatic of the 
second master’s pervasive interest in flattening the wall sur- 
faces and draining them of their plasticity. These dissimi- 
larities alone provide a reliable means for distinguishing the 
works of the two campaigns since the headless opening of 
the western bay is characteristic of the other windows of 
the first campaign — those of the western narthex aisles 
(Fig. 16)? — while the resolved opening of the eastern bay 
is fully representative of the second-campaign treatment of 
similar openings in the upper chapels (Fig. 17). 

Beyond these broader changes in design, there are several 
quite specific indications in the masonry itself that suggest 
that the second builder took charge of construction in the 
general area of the main arcade and the springing of the 
vault in this bay.* The first is a peculiar eccentricity on the 
eastern side of the central narthex piers that separate the 
bays. It is a thin shaft in the same location on each pier 
that rises from the floor to the springing level of the vault, 
but which then serves no purpose above the springing cap- 


churches built ca. 1150-1175), its enduring popularity was to be in military 
architecture, where it persisted well into the 13th century (e.g., the castles 
at Caen and Coucy). 

For his research on this issue | am grateful to Ethan Carr and, for her 
assistance on Gundulf and Rochester, to Mary Covert. These and other 
related issues are discussed in more detail in my article, “The Influence 
of Castle-Building on Ecclesiastical Architecture in the Paris Region, 1130- 
1150,” in The Medieval Castle, Minneapolis (forthcoming). 


2 Such unresolved windows that penetrate the plane of the wall be- 
hind the formeret also appear in the nave clerestory of St.-Pierre-de- 
Montmartre, begun in 1134 and closely related in several ways to the first 
campaign at St.-Denis; the surviving examples in the nave there, however, 
probably postdate the initial consecration of 1147. Whether the feature 
appeared in the original apse (rebuilt in the 1170's} is impossible to as- 
certain. A similar treatment is found in the lateral choir windows of Notre- 
Dame at Etampes (ca. 1145), in the westernmost bays of the choir gallery 
at Noyon (built after the fire of 1131 and perhaps as early as ca. 1140). 
and in a slightly altered form in the lateral choir windows at Noél-St.- 
Martin (ca. 1140-45). Then, between ca. 1175 and 1200, the feature en- 
joyed renewed popularity in a group of about fifteen smaller churches in 
the Île-de-France: I am indebted to John James for calling this latter series 
to my attention. 


3 In fact it is likely that the main arcade arch itself on the north side (Fig. 
12) is the work of the second campaign. Though it perpetuates the triple 
soffit-roll of the western bay, it has only a single angle-roll label, unlike 
the double-torus label of the southern arch in the same bay (Fig. 18, ex- 
treme lower left). Even more to the point, the capitals supporting the 
northern arch are composed of only a single register of flattened, drilled 
foliage, exactly like the capitals placed by the second campaign (as will 
be demonstrated) under the springing of the eastern bay vault (Fig. 18, 
B). The capitals of the main arcade on the south side (Fig. 18, extreme 
left) repeat the double-register format of deeply carved and projecting 
leaves that is found in the work of the first campaign. 
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14 St.-Denis, western block, opening in second level of eastern 15 St.-Denis, western block, opening in second level of western 
narthex bay, north wall (photo: author) narthex bay, north wall (photo: author} 





16 St.-Denis, western block, western bay of northern narthex 17 St.-Denis, western block, opening in eastern bay of upper cen- 
aisle (photo: author) tral chapel, north wall (photo: author) 
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18 St.-Denis, western block, detail of southern narthex pier: (A) 
purposeless shaft; (B) oblique abacus at springing of eastern vault; 
(C) unresolved webbing of eastern vault; (D) unresolved webbing 
of western vault (photo: author) 


itals (Fig. 18, A).* This purposelessness is significant be- 
cause nothing even remotely similar ever occurs in the work 
of the first campaign, a campaign in which particular care 
was always taken to assure that every shaft would respond 
to an upper molding (Fig. 1). Since nothing like it is found 
in the later phases of the second-campaign work either, it 
must represent a point of transition between the two cam- 
paigns. The most logical explanation is that these shafts, 
established in plan and elevation by the first master, were 
intended to receive a further molding on the eastern side 
of the transverse arch between the bays. But the second 
master, wishing to simplify the articulation, abandoned this 
extension of the molding, leaving these shafts stranded 
within the pier with no role to play in the revised design. 

A second anornaly, related to these purposeless shafts, 
is the form of the abacus above the capitals at the springing 
of the vault (Fig 18, B), capitals that are set noticeably 
higher than the vaulting capitals of the western bay. Nei- 
ther diagonally implanted, as in the western bay, nor set 
parallel with the plane of the wall, the abacus is obliquely 
sheared so that its projection into the space of the bay is 
greatly reduced, something that stands in opposition to the 
bold intrusiveness of the elements in the western bay. Its 
effect is to draw the disparate elements of the pier together 
into a cohesive unit and to deny the additive character of 
the elements in the earlier design. The same sort of abacus 
also appears in the eastern bay of the northern narthex aisle, 


`L For other photographs, see Crosby, 1953, pls. 50-51. 


% But the problems with the eastern aisle bays are complex. The oblique 
abacus appears only on the inner side of the northern aisle bay but not 
in the southern aisle. There are no vaulting respond shafts on the outer 
walls of the bays, indicating that the ribs were originally (as now) cor- 
belled from the walls — again perhaps replacing the first master’s intention 
to use groin vaults. The odd corbel that now rests in the northwestern 
corner of the northeastern aisle bay (just visible in Fig. 13: see also Crosby, 
1953, pl. 53) may reveal something of the original disposition here, but 
an examination of this area from scaffolding in 1979 revealed that only 
the triple capital (but not the short shafts, their bases, or the lower corbel 


suggesting, despite the thirteenth-century reveulting there, 
that the lateral eastern aisle bays were also the work of the 
second campaign.” 

The third telling peculiarity at this level is seen in the 
vaults just above the oblique abaci (Fig. 18, C). The web- 
bing there on both sides of the bay is left unresolved — 
that is, it does not descend to a complete V-shaped ter- 
mination at the abacus as it does in the western 2ay and 
aisles. Instead, there is a noticeable gap in the webbing be- 
tween the rib and the transverse arch, an unusual blank 
interval that rests directly on the abacus. This oddity, which 
is the result of a difference in curvature between the ribs 
and the transverse arch, is normally avoided in the first- 
campaign vaults by depressing the springing point of the 
ribs (Fig. 16). The only occurrence of unresolved webbing 
in the work of the first campaign is found in the vault over 
the western narthex bay (Fig. 18, D). But it is different there 
since, as photogrammetric projection reveals ‘Fig. 13), the 
blank interval of webbing retreats back to the plane of the 
wall at a much sharper angle; and in that bay the unre- 
solved webbing can just as well be seen simply as the result 
of the extreme projection of the diagonally implanted rib 
responds. 

These eccentricities were brought about by the second 
master’s wish to simplify the articulation of the arches and 
ribs. The purposeless shafts were unavoidable side effects 
of this desire and so, it seems at first, were the unresolved 
webbing and the oblique abaci. Yet one is then surprised 
to find these last two elements in a part of the building 
where they were clearly not the result of a change in cam- 
paign or of an attempt by one master to accommodate ele- 
ments left by the other man into a new design. This is where 
the identity of the second-campaign master becomes clear 
since these two unusual features are to be found as con- 
sistent elements in the design of the choir (Fig. 19). The 
webbing of the vaults over the radiating chapels is uni- 
formly unresolved above the inner faces of the shafted wall- 
piers that separate the apses. And the abaci that underlie 
the vaults at those points are regularly oblique, acting along 
with the oblique plinth below the shafts to facet -he wall 
surfaces into clean, sharp planes. What one witnesses here 
is the application of features that seem first to have been 
developed out of practical necessity in the eastern bay of 
the narthex to a totally different design in which they serve 
as key components — a striking case of advantage stem- 
ming from adversity. 

There are many other similarities betweer the second 


figure) is original 12th-century work, Still, the arris between the two left- 
most capitals, taken along with the similar form of the shafts beneath the 
oblique capital on the opposite side of the same bay, suggests that the 
original rib profile here may have been the double-roll-and-arris profile 
used in the eastern central narthex bay and in the upper northern chapel. 
The intervention of the second builder in this aisle bay is also indicated 
by coursing irregularities in the northern wall at a level five meters above 
the present floor and only two courses below the vault corbel. Both east- 
ern aisle bays are distinguished further from those to the west by their 
lack of formerets, by the difference in the form of the windows (only in 
the north aisle, Fig. 12), and by the use of blind arcading. 


western campaign and the campaign of the choir that sug- 
gest that the same designer was responsible for both. The 
standardization of the articulation, for example, which 
characterizes the upper chapels, is continued in the choir. 
And it is again the angle-roll that is employed as the util- 
itarian, all-purpose molding for all the elements (formerets, 
window heads, transverse arches) except the ribs (Fig. 2). 
And the profile of the choir ribs, a single torus on a dos- 
seret, corresponds to that used over the western bay of the 
upper northern chapel (Fig. 4). Further linking these two 
areas of the church — and distinguishing them from the 
first campaign — is the bold use of “en-delit” shafting, 
whether tucked into rebates or standing free before the 
wall.» 

But there is an even deeper kinship between the choir 
and the second western campaign, a distinctly similar at- 
titude toward architecture in general that exists even when 
the specific features are different. It is the overall character 
of the designs — one might even say their “personalities” 
— that are the same (Figs. 2 and 4). Both of them are based 
on the principles of simplicity, harmony, and economy of 
means. And both strive to create open, airy interior spaces 
that are bathed in floods of light from all sides. 

The windows of the upper chapels, like those of the choir, 
are always substantially larger than the first-campaign win- 
dows in the narthex. Just how much larger they are can be 
seen by comparing the window in the eastern bay of the 
north aisle of the narthex* with the window above it in the 
eastern bay of the upper northern chapel (Figs. 6 and 12). 
The second master went to considerable trouble to enlarge 
the window size and in so doing displays a willingness even 
to reduce what the first master must have considered a vital 
structural element in order to increase the illumination in 
the chapels. That is, he simply terminated three of the first 
master’s exterior stepped pilaster-buttresses for the tower 
so as to provide more wall surface for the piercing of the 
upper chapel window. The three left-most pilasters (Fig. 20) 
were stopped abruptly before reaching the level of the in- 
tended window’s sill; some of their masonry that was al- 
ready in place was dismounted, and the surviving portions 
of the pilasters were capped by elongated glacis heads that 
cannot be otherwise explained.” 

This sort of structural thinning is of course consistent 


# The use of “en délit” shafting in the western narthex bay and its aisles 
is restricted to the windows, and such shafts play no role ‘here in sup- 
porting the vaults. Bony (as in n. 6, 95-96) was the first to use this dis- 
tinction as a basis for seeing the upper western chapels as the work of the 
choir master, But though the St.-Denis choir certainly was responsible for 
the first efflorescence of “en délit” shafts used in conjunction with mural 
vault supports (ibid., 113 and 122, n. 56), they had already appeared in 
this capacity to a very limited extent in Parisian buildings of the 1130's. 
At St.-Aignan-en-la-Cité, for example, “en délit” shafts flank the engaged 
responds for the transverse arches and groin vaults, even if they also serve 
to support blind arcading (see further Y. Christ, “La chapelle Saint- 
Aignan,” Dossiers de l'archéologie, 111, 1973, 28-33, esp. 30). And mon- 
olithic shafts were used also in the forechoir of St.-Pierre-de-Montmartre 
as supports for the transverse arch, although their association with reused 
Gallo-Roman capitals and the fact that they are made of gray marble 
suggest that the use of “en délit” here should be understood more as a 
deliberate archaism based on the availability of spolia than as an integral 
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19 St.-Denis, choir, wall pier between chapels, north side (photo: 
author) 


with the daring structural reduction that is the hallmark of 
the choir. The same adventurous thinning is also found in 
the walls built by the second master in the upper chapels. 
The east-west partition walls of the eastern bays of the lat- 
eral chapels, erected by the second campaign, are regularly 
twenty to twenty-five centimeters thinner than the parti- 
tion walls in the western bays, whose thickness was de- 
termined by the first campaign.** And the walls of the upper 
central chapel, all of which were built during the second 


and forward-looking element of the overall design. 


^ The narthex window was probably actually constructed by the second 
campaign (see above, n. 32), but its narrow dimensions resulted from the 
intrusion into the eastern bay of the stepped exterior tower buttresses 
already established by the first campaign. Hence, what is at issue is the 
restricted space allotted by the first master for the piercing of a window 
and not the actual window itself that was subsequently let into that space. 


55 That the first master’s pilasters were actually sliced off is demonstrated 
by the substantial masonry disturbances that surround the glacis heads 
now in place (Fig. 20). A similar termination of three pilasters occurs on 
the south side, although none of the first master’s masonry there seems 
te have been dismounted, another indication that the north side was al- 
ways somewhat more advanced than the south (see above, n. 23). 


°° In the upper southern chapel, for example, the northern wall in the 
western bay is one meter fifty-six thick, but only one meter thirty-five 
thick in the eastern bay. 
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20 St.-Denis, western block, detail of glacis heads terminating ex- 
terior pilaster buttresses, eastern bay, north side (photo: author) 


campaign, are thinner still, at one meter twenty-one, ap- 
proaching the extraordinary thinness of the membrane walls 
of the choir chapels.” 


In sum, the evidence suggests a chronology of construc- 
tion that, while still regulated by the dates of 1140 for the 
completion of the western block and 1144 for the comple- 
tion of the choir, is more internally complex than previ- 
ously imagined. 

During the first campaign — beginning at a date un- 
known and proceeding from west to east — the western 
bay of the narthex and the aisle bays ‘lanking it were con- 
structed and vaulted. The first master was also responsible 
for the plan of the eastern central bay and its aisles, for 
raising the piers and at least one main arcade there, and 
for building the outer walls of the eastern bays to a certain 


* The average thickness of the chapel membrane walls is only seventy 
centimeters. 
38 See above, n. 4. 


3 Panofsky, 90-91: “Cementariorum, lathomorum, sculptorum, et aliorum 
operariorum solers succedebat frequentia.” 


height. But he did not complete the eastern central bay of 
the narthex, leaving it unfinished at the level of its hori- 
zontal stringcourse. And he probably did not vault the east- 
ern bays of the narthex aisles. The activity of the first cam- 
paign in the upper level of the western block was even more 
limited and involved the laying of only a few courses of 
masonry in the western bays of the lateral chapels. The first 
builder seems to Have envisioned the construction of the 
eastern bays of the lateral chapels, but he may or may not 
have intended to erect an upper central chapel. 

The second campaign, directed by a new master, saw the 
completion of the eastern central bay of the narthex along 
with its vaulting and the vaulting of the flanking aisle bays. 
The second builder was also responsible for the remainder 
of the western bays in the upper lateral chapels and for all 
of the eastern chapel bays. And, after completing the 
ground-level narthex, the second master constructed the 
upper central chapel. He must also have erected the upper 
levels of the west façade but, according to Suger,” did not 
complete the towers before turning his attention to the con- 
struction of the choir in 1140. And it is probable that it was 
during the second campaign that the four-bay westward 
extension of the Carolingian nave was constructed (now 
destroyed), providing a link between the old church and 
the new western block. 

Thus it emerges that the second master buil a great deal 
more than the first at the west end of the building, sug- 
gesting that he must have been in operation for a consid- 
erable amount of time before the consecration of 1140 — 
probably three or four years at the least, compared to 
something like two or three years for the first campaign. 
We cannot know the reasons why the first campaign was 
terminated and its master relieved of his responsibilities, 
but Suger does seem to refer to the situation in his De Con- 
secratione. Speaking of the construction of the western 
block, he implies that work at first proceeded rather slowly, 
but says that circumstances subsequently improved dra- 
matically with the arrival of “a skillful crowd of masons, 
stonecutters, sculptors, and other workmen.“ From the 
context of his statement and from his choice of the verb 
“succedere” (to replace or come after) to describe the arrival 
of these men, it is apparent that he means that they ap- 
peared on the scene only after the western block had been 
in construction for some time. Equally revealing is his 
comment that the arrival of this new shop was accom- 
panied by “a gift of God [of] a new quarry, vielding very 
strong stone ... such as in quality and quantity had never 
been found in these regions.“ Given the changes noted 
earlier in the ashlar above the masonry breaks that separate 
the two campaigns, it is tempting to suppose that the blocks 


i? Parofsky, 91, translated “succedebat’” with the more general phrase 
“there arrived.’ 

31 Parofsky, 90-91: “Materiae autem validissimae nova quadraria qualis 
et quanta nunquam in partibus istis inventa fuerat, Deo donante, occurrit.” 


installed by the second workshop were those cut from this 
new quarry.” 

The stylistic similarities between the upper western chap- 
els and the choir suggest that the second builder and his 
shop arrived before the western block was completed and 
remained in charge of construction until at least the choir 
was built. What emerges from these observations is that 
the second master — a man whose reputation in the history 
of Gothic architecture hardly needed reinforcement — now 
appears even more gifted and resourceful than we have 
imagined. That he could, for example, have escaped notice 
for so long in the eastern bay of the narthex is a measure 
of his flexibility. Yet, when his hand is discovered there, it 
is amazing to find so many of the hallmarks of his style 
that are known already from the choir. The same can also 
be said of the upper western chapels and the crypt‘: his 
signature is visible in the details, yet one wonders at his 
ability to recombine and alter those details to such an ex- 
tent that the different areas of his activity at St.-Denis could 
so easily be seen as the works of different masters. What 
is displayed here is a personal repertoire of architectural 
ideas that could be adapted, modified, and reordered to 
suit the needs of any particular design requirement. And, 


42 The stone in the narthex and that below the line of the breaks in the 
upper chapels, besides being cut in larger blocks, also appear more porous 
and more pocked. The stone above the breaks is denser and less pocked 
and is, as Suger says, of much higher quality. Scientific analysis has thus 
far been inconclusive, but it is hoped that the new techniques being de- 
veloped by the Equipe d’Histoire des Mines and other groups will soon 
provide firmer conclusions. On these techniques, see further A. Blanc, 
S. Debrand-Passard, and P. Lebouteux, “Les matériaux de construction 
de la cathédrale de Bourges et leurs provenances,” Bulletin d'information 
géologique du bassin parisienne, 1980. I am grateful to Sumner Crosby 
and John James for their respective discussions on the question of stone 
and quarries. 


4% The rebuilding of the upper stories of the choir of course makes it im- 
possibie to be certain. Fragments of moldings apparently from the upper 
levels were discovered by myself and a group of Columbia University 
graduate students in 1979, used as infill over the vaults of the ambulatories 
and chapels of the choir. These will be discussed further in a forthcoming 
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given this individuality and flexibility, it is not surprising 
that the sources for this master’s style have never been ad- 
equately traced. 

It was perhaps this very flexibility that recommended 
him to Suger, a patron who demanded quality but whose 
wishes were undoubtedly stated in the strongest terms and 
whose requirements a designer would certainly have had 
to accommodate. The second master’s success in his en- 
deavor is glowingly acknowledged in Suger’s own assess- 
ment of the man’s work in the upper western chapels: “How 
secluded this place is, how hallowed ... has come to be 
known to those who serve God there as though they were 
already dwelling, in a degree, in Heaven while they 
sacrifice.” 

Columbia University 
New York, NY 10027 
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4 It is universally agreed that the crypt and the choir were designed by 
the same master despite their striking stylistic dissimilarities (see Crosby, 
1953, 43-44). A number of details in the crypt can also be paralleled in 
second-campaign work at the west end. Chamfered pilaster responds, for 
example, occur in the crypt chapels and also in the upper central chapel 
of the western block. And some of the crypt capitals (see Crosby, 1953, 
pl. 83, foreground), although heavily restored, repeat the pattern of flat, 
drilled, single-register foliage found only in second-campaign work in the 
eastern bay of the narthex (Fig. 18, C; and see above, n. 30). In more 
general terms the crypt can be associated with the upper western chapels 
because of the faceted, planar character of the architecture and the enor- 
mous simplification and standardization of the articulation that occurs in 
both areas. 


4 Panofsky, 44-45: “Qui locus quam secretalis, quam devotus ... qui ib- 
idem Deo deserviunt, ac si jam in parte dum sacrificant eorum in coelis 
sit habitatio, cognurunt.” 


Realism and Symbolism in Early Flemish Painting 


Craig Harbison 


Realism, in the sense of the believable portrayal of aspects 
of the visible world, has always played a central role in 
critics’ evaluation of fifteenth-century Flemish painting. 
Contemporary observers like the Italian Bartholomeo Fa- 
zio described Flemish works as though they consisted pri- 
marily of myriad realistic details, precious objects, and 
subtle, everchanging light effects.’ Although still intrigued 
by the illusionistic qualities of these works, critics in more 
recent times have sought to understand why this achieve- 
ment might have been accomplished when and where it 
was. Careful study of this question — why did Northern 
realism flower when it did? — has led in a number of fruit- 
ful directions. The growth of popular piety and empathetic 
devotion fostered in large part by the Devotio Moderna in 
the fourteenth century’ and developments in biblical exe- 
gesis which changed abstract metaphors into realistic 
narratives’ have been seen as producing Northern realism. 
In addition, critics have pointed to the idea that, in a quite 
general sense, the period leading up to the fifteenth century 
witnessed a major shift in philosophy away from scholastic 
speculation toward the belief in the autonomy of human 
experience.’ 

Some of these things might be signs of change rather than 
immediate causes of the growth of Northern realism. And 
none of the proposals mentioned so far have stressed the 
role of economic or social developments in the changing 
artistic scene. These should certainly be included in any 
full consideration of the background of early Flemish re- 
alism. Most important, it is not at all clear that the move 
toward realism proceeded single-mindedly in one direction. 


! Fazio describes one of Van Eyck’s paintings as follows: “In the picture 
{of the women’s bath], there is a lantern in the bath chamber, just like 
one lit, and an old woman seemingly sweating, a puppy lapping up water, 
and also horses, minute figures of men, mountains, groves, hamlets, and 
castles carried out with such skill you would believe one was fifty miles 
distant from another. But almost nothing is more wonderful in this work 
than the mirror painted in the picture, in which you see whatever is rep- 
resented as in a real mirror”; Michael Baxandall, “Bartholomeus Facius 
on Painting: A Fifteenth Century Manuscript of the De Virus INustribus,” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxvii, 1964, 103. See 
also idem, Giotto and the Orators, Humanist Observers of Painting in 
Italy and the Discovery of Pictorial Composition, 1350-1450, Oxford, 1971, 
97-111. 


? See, for instance, Lloyd Benjamin, “Disguised Symbolism Exposed 
and the History of Early Netherlandish Painting,” Studies in Iconography, 
u, 1976, 11-24, and the same author's Ph.D. diss., “The Empathetic Re- 
lation of Observer to Image in Fifteenth Century Northern Art,” Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 1973. 


The number of factors that are suggested as contributing 
to the growth of realism in the North indicate the com- 
plexity of this phenomenon. There is no program for 
Northern realism not just because the Northerners failed 
to articulate one: the development did not stem from a sim- 
ple set of criteria and therefore did not have an easily de- 
finable goal. 

In saying this, I have in a sense already stated my con- 
clusion. It is a conclusion that could be arrived at by a 
careful survey of the larger factors which might reasonably 
be said to have resulted in the increased realism of early 
Flemish art. Religious, economic, social, political, and his- 
torical issues might all be seen at work here, creating a 
complex, certainly not a single-minded, development. Yet 
the nagging question remains: is it not true that the fifteenth 
century witnessed growing demands for greater realism? 
Indeed, the contracts commissioning works of art contain 
prescriptions that the objects portrayed were to resemble 
those found in bourgeois interiors of the time.* One may 
rightly wonder whether someone had ever before requested 
that a religious image respect contemporary regional usage. 
Surely this is an example of increasing and intense interest 
in visual realism. Yet we also need to go back to the be- 
ginning and ask just what kind of realism this is. 

As Fazio and others observed as early as the fifteenth 
century, Flemish realism is a kind of descriptive realism of 
particulars. We must therefore begin with the portrayal of 
the individual objects themselves and not assume that there 
is a certain set relation among them. The various relation- 
ships among details in different artists’ paintings need to 


* See James Marrow, Passion Iconography in Northern European Art of 
the Late Middle Ages and Early Renaissance, A Study of the Transfor- 
mation of Sacred Metaphor into Descriptive Narrative, Kortrijk, 1979. 


* See, for instance, Heiko A. Oberman, “Fourteenth-Ceatury Religious 
Thought: A Premature Profile,” Speculum, 111, 1978, 80-93: referred to 
and discussed by Anne H. van Buren, review of James Marrow, Passion 
Iconography, in The Art Bulletin, xiv, 1982, 512. 

` This was pointed out by Julius Held in his review of Panofsky’s Early 
Netherlandish Painting, in The Art Bulletin, xxxvii, 1958, 214-215. 

$ For a 15th-century contract for a sculptured altarpiece specifying the 
inclusion of objects, “de telle facon que on les fait en Brabant et en 
Flandres. ..," see Lorne Campbell, “The Art Market in the Southern Neth- 
erlands in the Fifteenth Century.” Burlington Magazine, cxvut, 1976, 192- 
93. In his study of the Mérode Altarpiece Jozef de Coo has also rightly 
stressed the up-to-date quality especially of the bench in the painting; see 
his “A Medieval Look at the Mérode Annunciation.” Zeitschrift fiir Kunst- 
geschichte, xliv, 1981, 114-132. 


be carefully described and analyzed. In Jan van Eyck's 
work, for instance, the surface of things is defined pre- 
cisely, luxuriously, with enamel-like beauty. His environ- 
ments are stately, orderly, carefully reconstructed from de- 
tails of the visible world. Figures in Van Eyck’s paintings 
are aloof and seemingly noble; his images depict the 
timeless, heavenly court of Virgin, Child, and saints. Rob- 
ert Campin's paintings may include an equal plenitude of 
things, but they are portrayed with less refinement, in a 
more mundane, hard-edged way. These images directly 
present a bourgeois world or serve as sacred icons. Many 
of Campin’s images dwell on human feelings and earthly 
events. Roger van der Weyden’s panels, on the other hand, 
display limited colors and space; in general the sheer num- 
ber of objects is smaller here than in either Van Eyck’s or 
Campin's oeuvres. Flattened figures and spaces seem to be 
simultaneously particularized and generalized: there is a 
confrontation or even congruence of the archetype and the 
individual. 

Many differences such as these could be attributed to the 
artists’ personal styles or outlooks. Roger's images are 
physically barer but emotionally richer than Van Eyck's 
because that is what interested him, what he valued and 
saw in the world.’ In the fifteenth century the artist's own 
psychology was increasingly apparent in his work. Early 
Flemish paintings have been rightly understood as at least 
partial indicators of the artist's individual procedures and 
attitudes. 

These attitudes may be personal; at the same time, they 
can certainly be related to more widespread social values 
or expectations. Thus the courtly quality of Van Eyck’s im- 
agery is not just a manifestation of a personal taste of the 
artist; it can be viewed also as a reflection of the artist's 
position as court painter to the Duke of Burgundy. Van 
Eyck assumed the trappings of nobility himself, and his 
patrons may have requested a certain aristocratic quality 
in their prized commissions. By comparison, Robert Cam- 
pin remained throughout his life a member of the bourgeois 
society of the city of Tournai. Never favored with noble 
patronage, this artist remained in his work and his life sol- 
idly down-to-earth. In this way we can relate some differ- 
ences in portrayals of the visible world to the artists’ dif- 
ferent social and economic backgrounds.’ If an artist was 


7 As has often been noted, Erwin Panofsky's Early Netherlandish Painting, 
Cambridge, 1953, contains some particularly compelling characteriza- 
tions of such personal differences. The comparison of Roger and Van Eyck 
is on pp. 248-50. 


ë See again the very trenchant points made in this regard by Julius Held 
(as in n. 5); also Millard Meiss, ‘Highlands’ in the Lowlands, Jan Van 
Eyck, the Master of Flémalle and the Franco-ltalian Tradition,” Gazette 
des beaux-arts, ser. 6, Lvit, 1961, esp. 280. Panofsky (as in n. 7), esp. 179, 
emphasized Van Eyck's courtly pretensions by pointing out, e.g., that he 
was the only artist to imitate the nobles by taking a personal motto. Peter 
Schabacker has recently recounted the known facts of Campin's bourgeois 
biography: “Notes on the Biography of Robert Campin,” Mededelingen 
van de Koninklijke Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en Schone 
Kunsten van België, Klasse der Schone Kunsten, xli, Brussels, 1980, 3- 
14. 
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trying to make his imagery most effective for its intended 
audience, it is certainly logical that he might relate his 
paintings to his viewers’ own experience, to their social or 
economic position. 

Such a consideration of social context is, however, in- 
sufficient to explain the great variety of ways in which re- 
alistic details appear and are combined in early Flemish art. 
This notion will be argued more fully later in this article. 
At this point, let me state that I believe that different Flem- 
ish artists’ approaches to the visible world reveal different 
underlying mentalities. This is true not just in social or eco- 
nomic terms but also, perhaps even more basically, in what 
lam tempted to call, at least by analogy, philosophic terms. 
How does the world work, and how is knowledge of it 
gained and in turn used in support of religious truth? To 
questions like these, different Flemish artists would give 
different answers. At least their paintings suggest that this 
is so. 


Jan van Evck's religious works always present the spec- 
tator with a transfigured view of visible reality. This fact 
has long been recognized’ but its full significance in re- 
vealing Van Eyck’s attitude towards objects in the visible 
world has never been appreciated. Van Eyck did not por- 
tray earthly reality per se: he was not interested in simply 
recording what he saw. Rather, descriptive data were re- 
arranged in all of Van Eyck’s religious works, so that they 
illustrated not earthly existence but what he considered su- 
pernatural truth. Visions of eternal truth were made ac- 
cessible in what, especially for the modern viewer, are con- 
fusingly “real” terms. No doubt it did not take Van Eyck’s 
contemporaries as long as it has taken modern scholars to 
realize that no particular existing churches, for instance, 
were represented in paintings such as the Washington An- 
nunciation, the Dresden Triptych,” and the Van der Paele 
Madonna," or the Berlin Madonna." But Van Eyck would 
not have been surprised if even his contemporaries con- 
fused some of his imaginary ecclesiastical interiors with the 
real thing. After all, he went to extraordinary lengths to 
portray them in natural terms, to conceive of an imaginary 
but eternal reality in perfectly understandable ways. Van 
Eyck describes a religious essence in terms of a carefully, 
specifically defined human activity (worshipping in a 


? See esp. Panofsky (as in n. 7), 137-9, and Lotte Brand Philip, The Ghent 
Altarpiece and the Art of Jan Van Eyck, Princeton, 1971, 163f. and 193ff. 
1? See Charles de Tolnay, “Flemish Paintings in the National Gallery of 
Art," Magazine of Art, xxxiv, 1941, 175-78; and Panofsky (as in n. 7), 
138. 

u See Panofsky, ibid., 140. 

2 Ibid. D. Michael Hitchcock, “The Iconography of the Van der Paele 
Madonna by Jan Van Eyck,” Ph.D. diss., Princeton, 1976, chap. 6, 198- 
252, contains a long discussion of the architectual setting. 

See Panofsky (as in n. 7), 144-48 and 433-35; also James Snyder, “The 
Chronology of Jan Van Eyck’s Paintings,” Album Amicorum ]. G. van 
Gelder, The Hague, 1973, 293-94. 
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Gothic cathedral, being surrounded by various forms and 
styles of medieval architecture, etc.). The image of heav- 
enly beatitude is not presented in an abstract or stylized 
way, clearly separating the divine from the human sphere. 
In the Berlin Madonna in a Church (Fig. 1), the symbolic 
program leads the artist to contradict the apparent realism 
of his image (the figure of the Virgin is disproportionately 
large, the light shines from the north, there are no human 
beings in this vast interior, and so forth). But what these 
contradictions seem to prove is that the artist is extremely 
clever at embedding clear and complex symbolism in ap- 
parently innocent portrayals of “reality.” 

The recurrent theological themes of Van Eyck’s surviving 
religious works echo his insistence on creating a new order 
by intermingling realism and symbolism; his paintings al- 
most invariably focus on the dual, related themes of In- 
carnation and Immaculate Conception. Over and over we 
find reference through both symbolic motif and inscription 
to the purity, the immaculateness of Mary. Van Eyck’s 
favorite Marian hymns are well known. In Mary's spot- 
less human body the divine seed was sown and thus the 
mystery of the god become man, the divine in human form 
was born. Surely Van Eyck (and his patrons too) were fas- 
cinated by the mystery, the mingling of human and divine 
spheres that brought redemption to humanity. In focusing 
on the timely event of the Annunciation and the timeless 
images of the Virgin in glory, Van Eyck demonstrated his 
belief that the essential truth of Christian doctrine is made 
evident to man by the marriage of secular and sacred 
worlds, of reality and symbol. Such an interdependence 
leads to a transcendence of the earthly bonds of individual 
elements. The Immaculate Virgin, human yet spotless, and 
the Incarnation, God assuming human form, were proof 
that such a meshing of spheres was necessary. For Van Eyck, 
contemplation of the new order created by this union of 
opposites seemed to be sufficient for a life’s work. 

Van Eyck’s painting of Chancellor Nicolas Rolin adoring 
the Virgin demonstrates this vividly (Fig. 2). Here the hu- 
man participant and his sphere have been incorporated into 
the painting. Scholars have in fact debated just whose 
sphere is really dominant in this work, the Chancellor's or 
the Virgin's.’ A single answer to this question does not 
seem possible. There are indications that some other- 
worldly location is intended, and there are also clear signs 
that the Chancellor is the one who really belongs here, and 
the Virgin is a visitor if not a vision. Real objects are inev- 


4 It is no doubt significant that a campaign in support of the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception reached a peak at the time of the opening of 
the Council of Basel in 1431; see E. D. O'Connor, ed., The Dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, History and Significance, Notre Dame, Ind., 
1958, 228-33. 

5 See, for instance, Millard Meiss, “Light as Form and Symbol in Some 
Fifteenth Century Paintings,” Art Bulletin, xxvii, 1945, 179f.; also recently 
Carol Purtle, The Marian Paintings of Jan Van Eyck, Princeton, 1982. 
lè Among the numerous references that could be cited here are the fol- 
lowing: Panofsky (as in n. 7), 139, believed the scene represented the 
“throne room of the Madonna”; Held (as in n. 5), 213, believed that Rolin 


1 Jan Van Eyck, 
Madonna in a 
Church. Berlin- 


Museum 





itably entwined with symbolic intentions; each informs and 
explains the other. The Chancellor kneels at his firmly 
planted prie-dieu: behind him is a landscape that displays 
one of the greatest sources of his earthly wealth, Burgun- 
dian vineyards. Seated in a chamber that seems miracu- 
lously suspended high above a glittering river (of life?), the 
Virgin is posed against one of her time-honored symbols, 
a gigantic mother Church. The painting is clearly divided, 
and yet just as clearly its two halves are tied together. The 
truth of the symbol is apprehended in terms drawn from 
an earthly reality: the visible world is employed in order 
to transcend itself. 


was the host (“his prie-dieu is a more permanent fixture of the room than 
the obliquely placed bench on which the Virgin has seated herself”); James 
Snyder, “Jan Van Eyck and the Madonna of the Chancellor Nicolas Rolin,” 
Oud-Holland, ixxxit, 1967, esp. 165-66, believed that the Virgin was a 
vision of the Chancellor's; Anne Hagopian van Buren, "The Canonical 
Office in Renaissance Painting, Part Il: More About the Rolin Madonna,” 
Art Bulletin, Lx, 1978, 617-633, seems to claim that although the painting 
portrays a scene transpiring in a symbolic “watchtower,” its space was 
also meant to be viewed as an extension of the chapel in which, she spec- 
ulates, it was originally hung. See also Marion Felheim anc F W. Brown- 
low, “Jan Van Eyck’s ‘Chancellor Rolin and the Blessed Virgin,’ Art Jour- 
nal, xxvitt, 1968, 22-26 and 58; and Philip (as in n. 9), 198-200. 


Dahlem, Staatiche 





2 Jan Van Eyck, Madonna with Chancellor Nicolas Rolin. 
Paris, Louvre 


Van Eyck uses visible -eality to suit his ends. Realistic 
objects are not shown independent of symbolism. His faith- 
ful description is all carefully distilled; ultimately, it is not 
faithfully descriptive at all. In fact not one of his authentic 
surviving religious paintings portrays an actual earthly 
place or event. This is true even of Van Eyck’s portrayals 
of the Annunciation (Washington, D.C., and the Ghent 
Altarpiece): chiefly because of the painted locale we are 
not made witness to the historical drama but to a timeless, 
archetypal restaging of it. One conclusion could be that 
Van Eyck’s works attest te a belief in the creation cf a super- 
essential order by the menipulation of realistic objects to 
form religious symbols. Knowledge of the divine sphere is 
possible on the basis of a proper ordering and understand- 
ing of data received from the visible world. Because of what 


17 Lorne Campbell, “Robert Campin, the Master of Flémalle and the Mas- 
ter of Mérode,” Burlington Magazine, cxvi, 1974, 634-646, has suggested 
that these two different worlds (represented by the Flémalle panels, on 
the one hand, and the Mérode Altar/Madonna before a Firescreen on the 
other) are the work of two different artists. Micheline Sonkes, “Le dessin 
sous-jacent chez Roger van der Weyden et le problème de la personalité 
du Maitre de Flémalle,” Bulletin de l'Institut Royal du Patrimoine Artis- 
tique, xin, 1971/72, esp. 204, also doubts that the Flémalle panels and 
the Mérode Altar could have been executed by the same artist. Although 
there may be some rather fine technical points that seem to indicate the 
presence of several hands in the works commonly attributed to Campin, 
I think it is possible to show, as I will attempt below, that these various 
works represent a consistent attitude or point of view. Also the very nar- 
row and rigid idea of style presented by Campbell does net, I believe, 
cufficiently consider the artist's stylistic alternatives and development, 
which might be related to such external variables as size and subject matter 
as well as to those internal criteria traditionally deemed so important. 


8 The obviously symbolic elements of the Mérode picture include the 
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we can perceive in the world, we may envision certain eter- 
nal truths. In turn, our belief in the sacred realm helps us 
to order and better appreciate earthly reality. Rational 
knowledge and religious faith are both important for the 
evaluation of Christian truths; the relation of faith and rea- 
son is complex but essential. 

The paintings of Robert Campin portray for the most 
part two contrasting worlds.” On the one hand, we are 
confronted by what is unmistakably an image of divinity 
(Fig. 3). Isolated on a narrow strip of ground, posed before 
a formal drapery, holy figures are given large and heavily 
gem-encrusted, platter-like halos. For all their tangibility 
these figures are clearly divine, totally crisp, clear, stylized. 
This is a portrayal of sacred reality, carefully isolated from 
human existence. On the other hand, there are Campin’s 
perhaps more famous portrayals of what appears to be an 
almost purely earthly realm (Fig. 4). Here the artist seems 
to be striving for an objective view of a specific natural 
environment. The thrust of these earthly images is toward 
a more straightforward observation of the visible world. 
It is certainly true that some of the works by Campin that 
show earthly environments at the same time contain ob- 
vious symbolism. This is especially the case in what are com- 
monly considered the artist’s early works (e.g., the gold 
sun and inscribed banderoles in the Dijon Nativity); but a 
continued use of symbolic conventions is found in other 
works as well (e.g., the decorated gold ground in the now- 
fragmentary Deposition Triptych; a portion showing one 
of the thieves is preserved in the Stadelsches Kunstinstitut, 
Frankfurt). The diverse explanations for the symbolism of 
the problematic Mérode Altarpiece are largely the result of 
its juxtaposition of realistic description and obvious 
symbolism. 

This sometimes jarring relation between realism and 
symbolism has led some to claim that Campin was unable 
to achieve the perfect form of “disguised symbolism” that 
is found in Van Eyck's work.” I believe a quite different 
conclusion is warranted. In some cases, such as the Frank- 
furt Virgin, Campin was not striving to coordinate reality 
and symbol in a complex way. At other times (in the Dijon 
Nativity, the Mérode Altarpiece, etc.) even within the con- 


original gold ground outside the window in the central panel; the Christ 
Child descending on golden rays and carrying his Cross; and the liturg- 
ically vested angel. The main recent literature on this much-discussed 
painting includes: William S. Heckscher, "The Annunciation of the Mér- 
ode Altarpiece, An Iconographic Study,” Miscellenae Jozef Duverger, 
Ghent, 1968, 37-65; Charles Isley Minott, “The Theme of the Mérode 
Altarpiece,” Art Bulletin, Li, 1969, 267-71; Carla Gottlieb, “Kespiciens per 
Fenestras: The Symbolism of the Mérode Altarpiece," Quad-Hollana, xxx, 
1970, 65-84; Marilyn Aronberg Lavin, “The Mystic Winepress in the Mer- 
ode Altarpiece,” Studies in Late Medieval and Renaissance Painting in 
Honor of Millard Meiss, New York, 1977, 297-301; and de Coo [as in n. 
6), 114-132. Gottlieb’s assertion that the niche on the back of the Mérode 
Annunciation makes the room of necessity liturgical is incorrect. Such 
niches are found in 15th-century houses, such as the Gruuthuse in Bruges. 
See also the several examples, 14th through 16th centuries, mentioned and 
illustrated in Luc Devliegher, De huizen te Brugge (Kunstpatrimonium van 
West-Vlaanderen), Lannoo, 1968, 11, 103 and fig. 172 and ur, 295-96 and 
fig. 583. 

18 See Panofsky (as in n. 7), 143. 
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3 Robert Campin, 
Virgin and Child. 
Frankfurt, 
Stadelsches 
Kunstinstitut 





4 Robert Campin, Madonna before a Firescreen. London, Na- 
tional Gallery 








5 Jan Van Eyck, Enthroned Madonna. Frankfurt, Stadelsches 
Kunstinstitut 


text of a realistic environment, Campin did not attempt to 
hide all of his symbolism. The very fact that some sym- 
bolism in Campin’s domestic works is obvicus reinforces 
the notion that for him sacred and secular realms are quite 
separate. Campin increasingly distinguished between the 
opposites (secular and sacred, realism and symbolism), 
whereas Van Eyck was intent on blending and at the same 
time transcending them. It is thus misleading to see these 
two artists as pursuing the same elusive goal in their por- 
trayal of objects from the visible world. 

In order to understand more precisely the difference be- 
tween Van Eyck’s and Campin's symbolism, one could 
compare Campin's Madonna before a Firescreen (Fig. 4) 
with Van Eyck’s Lucca Madonna (Fig. 5). The Lucca Ma- 
donna has been erroneously called a “domestic and unof- 
ficial” portrayal of the Virgin.” Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Rigid, erect, formally posed, tne Lucca Vir- 
gin is enthroned in a very narrow space obviously made 
only for her veneration. The neatly paired window on the 
left and niche on the right, as well as every other feature 
of the space, contradict any designation of this work as the 
portrayal of a bourgeois or even semi-bourgeois interior. 
The Virgin is seated on what can only be described as a 
throne, anchored by four lions. The relation of this throne 
to the throne of Solomon is by no means accidental; it is 
deliberate and unmistakable. Van Eyck’s symbolism is con- 


2 Ibid., 184. 


6 Workshop of Robert Campin, 
Virgin and Child and Trinity, dip- 
tych. Leningrad, Hermitage 


sistent and incontrovertible: the entire work, like the Berlin 
Madonna, is meant as a glorification of the divine Virgin. 
In a painting like the Lucca Madonna Van Eyck is not sim- 
ply juxtaposing earthly objects and symbolic concepts in a 
sophisticated manner. His use of these elements obliterates 
the purely worldly distinction between sacred and secular, 
thus creating a new order of existence. 

In the Madonna before a Firescreen nothing is necessarily 
or obviously symbolic.” Numerous things in the painting 
were probably intended to be significant for the Christian 
spectator. But Campin’s apparent symbols (the firescreen/ 
hale, the lion bench/throne of Solomon, etc.) do not con- 
tradict our experience of daily reality. His Virgin, hardly 
a remote priestess, sits unpretentiously on the floor. The 
artist seems intent on emphasizing those aspects of the Vir- 
gin’s life and character which make her most immediately 
and humanly accessible. We come upon her in a contem- 
porary frame of reference — an accurately described fif- 
teenth-century Flemish interior. Nothing breaks that tie. 
But the Christian viewer would have engaged in some med- 
itation on the symbolic meaning of some of the objects in 
this scene, as the artist surely intended. One would con- 
template the firescreen, the lions on the authentic wooden 
bench, the Virgin on the floor, the view out of the window 
high above the ground, and find in them a symbolic di- 
mension. Here Campin’s symbolism gives the impression 
of being accidental. It exists, yet it is not allowed to violate 
the integrity of the visible world. Although the symbolism 


“| As Panofsky, ibid., 163-64, explains, the right-hand section (about 9.5 
cm) of this painting is modern. Early copies of the work show not the 
obviously symbolic chalice but a simpler, smaller (porridge?) bowl. The 
1Sth-century copy, not the modern restoration, is for me a more likely 
indication of the work's original appearance. 


4 
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of the Madonna before a Firescreen is probably intentional, 
it is not based on the complex rational argument that un- 
derlies Van Eyck’s imagery. Campin’s symbols are so much 
a part of the natural world that they may not in fact be 
symbolic; Van Eyck’s paintings are so richly symbolic that 
they do not finally represent aspects of the natural world. 
Symbolic and real elements are contained within a single 
work by Campin, yet the symbols either remain separate 
and clearly recognizable or seem incidental and somewhat 
casual. In fact, Campin’s work begins to elucidate the more 
modern, scientific conception of the distinction between 
purely earthly phenomena and supernatural beliefs, con- 
cerns, or constructs. 

Thus Robert Campin’s work shows two quite distinct 
ways of approaching religious subject matter. The Lenin- 
grad diptych, probably from the artist’s studio, illustrates 
this duality (Fig. 6). On the one hand, the view given in 
the Virgin panel is firmly based on the particulars of earthly 
existence. The human activities of Mary and her child are 
dwelt upon in consistently contemporary terms. The world 
is portrayed in a relatively simple, straightforward manner. 
From the individual objects that are so tangibly presented, 
a Christian may be led to speculate on the religious mean- 
ing of aspects of the scene. Often these meditations do not 
produce evidence of an exhaustive, preconceived symbolic 
program. A consistent portrayal of the visible world seems 
more important to Campin than a consistent and complex 
symbolism.” At the same time, in the Trinity panel Campin 


* See Vladimir Loewinson-Lessing and Nicolas Nicouline, Le Musée de 
l'Hermitage, Leningrad (Les Primitifs Flamands, 1. Corpus de la Pein- 
ture ..., vit), Brussels, 1965, 5-20 (accepting the work as by Campin). 
# L. Campbell (as in n. 17), 645, remarks on the fact that for some of 
the works often attributed to Campin, scholars “have been unable to offer 
a convincingly coherent explanation of the iconographic programme.” 
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7 Workshop of Robert Campin, Madonna in Glory. Aix-en- 
Provence, Musée Granet 


envisions a holy realm clearly set apart from mundane par- 
ticulars. His sacred images emphasize divine omnipotence, 
the discreteness or the divine essence. If Van Eyck invari- 
ably intertwined sacred and secular realms in his paintings, 
Campin often strived to separate them. The numerous in- 
terrelationships that Van Eyck spent so much time devel- 
oping are limited by Campin. Campin respects the differ- 
ences of the opposites; Van Eyck imagines their union. 

If earthly figures have visions of sacred beings in Cam- 
pinesque paintings, the relationship of forces is in no way 
confusing. The Aix-en-Provence painting of the Madonna 
in Glory (Fig. 7) is remarkably different from the Rolin 
Madonna (Fig. 2). No scholarly debate has been necessary 
in order to interpret the Campinesque work. However tan- 
gible, the Virgin and Child are totally otherworldly, the 


21 See Panofsky (as in n. 7), 138. This explanation was doubted by Held 
(as in n. 5), 213, and Fas been reiterated more recently by John L. Ward, 
“Hidden Symbolism in Jan Van Eyck’s Annuncietions,” Art Bulletin, iv, 
1975, 196. See also Thomas W. Lyman, “Architectural Portraiture and 
Jan Van Eyck’s Washington Annunciation,” Gesta, xx, 1981, 263-271. 

25 Panofsky (as in n. 7), 136, saw Campin’s architecture as representing 
“two portions of one and the same structure;” this view was rightly cor- 
rected by Held (as in n. 5), 213. R. Maere, “Over het Afbeelden van 
bestaande Gebouwen in het Schilderwerk van Vlaamsche Primitieven,” 


visions of the figures on the earth. The transition from 
earthly object to sacred symbol is distinct and disturbing, 
not subtle and intriguing. 

Van Eyck’s use of architectural symbolism has been re- 
peatedly remarked. Perhaps most arresting, if also contro- 
versial, is the notion that in some of his works, particularly 
the Washington Anaunciation (Fig. 8), he may have com- 
bined architectural styles in a symbolic rather than realistic 
way. It is commonly noted that Van Eyck’s churches seem 
sometimes to be built from top to bottom, tke earliest or 
more severe Romanesque style above, an apparently later, 
more developed “Gothic” style characteriz:ng the first 
story.“ Although it is difficult to specify the style of parts 
of Eyckian edifices absolutely, I believe this thesis is in gen- 
eral terms reasonable. As the spirit descends rom above, 
so the architectural style progresses from mere primitive 
forms at the top to more developed ones below If the build- 
ing was an earthly one, its stylistic development would pro- 
ceed from bottom to top; the building as presented, how- 
ever, stands as a metaphor of the movement not of earthly 
construction but of divine revelation. Clearly, this is one 
of the most obvious cases of the artist’s willingness to use 
data from the natural world in order to create a superna- 
tural image. 

How does Campin employ different architectural styles 
(Romanesque and Gothic) and indicate their symbolic con- 
notations (Old Covenant and New)? The Prado Betrothal 
of the Virgin is the clearest example of Campin's knowl- 
edge, and use, of this symbolism (Fig. 9). The synagogue 
where the miracle of the flowering rod takes place is por- 
trayed as a small Remanesque-looking chapel. The actual 
marriage of Mary and Joseph is celebrated before a mag- 
nificent portal, the only completed portion of a new Gothic 
edifice, still under construction. The symbolism of ar- 
chitectural styles here may be clear, yet the artist has not 
indicated a symbolic meaning by violating observable real- 
ity. In Campin’s painting a new Gothic cathecral is about 
to be built, which will no doubt necessitate tearing down 
the antiquated Romanesque chapel behind it. Surely this 
process was a familiar one throughout Europe: as Chris- 
tianity grew in power and importance, older churches or 
chapels were destroyed in order to make way for new ones. 
Any symbolism attributed to the architectural styles in 
Campin’s painting should be seen secondarily in this con- 
text. The supposed symbolic significance of this would 
really only be recognized and accepted by the faithful. It 
is not inherent in, or provable from, the relation of the 
elements of the design itself. In the Prado Betrothal the 
sculptural decoration and stained glass apparently illus- 
trate an elaborate symbolic program.” But the presence of 


De Kunst der Nederlanden, 1, 1930-31, 203-04, points out that Campin’s 
incomplete new edifice might have been inspired by the construction at 
that time of the Brussels church. Onze Lieve Vrouw van den Zavel. 

2e See Graham Smith, “The Betrothal of the Virgin by the Master of Flé- 
malle,” Pantheon, xxx, 1972, 115-132. I am a little less certain than Smith, 
however, that all objects :n this painting (such as the stone, board, and 
straw mat in the foregrcund) were deliberately intended :o have a par- 
ticular meaning. 


8 Jan Van Eyck, 
Annunciation. 
Washington, 
D.C., National 
Gallery 


these elements, like the juxtaposition of architectural styles, 
does not contradict the naturalism of the scene; such “Bi- 
bles for the poor” were found throughout medieval 
churches. And the overriding message of Campin's sym- 
bolism, the process by which creeds are changed from one 
generation to another, is basically homocentric. Campin 
seems drawn to a form of symbolism that does not com- 
promise the integrity of the visible world; Van Eyck, on 
the other hand, attempts to grasp in a single image the way 
the Spirit (symbol) penetrates and transforms the world 
through time (reality). 

Campin seems to accept the idea that there is something 


27 Shirley Neilsen Blum, “Symbolic Invention in the Art of Roger van der 
Weyden,” Konsthistorisk Tidskrift, xivi, 1977, 103-22, provides one of 
the few attempts to understand the peculiarities of Roger's approach. Blum 
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9 Robert Campin, Betrothal of the Virgin. Madrid, Prado 


other, omnipotent, remote, and totally beyond human rea- 
soning about God and religious belief in general. Hence he 
paints stylized and timeless images of saints, the Virgin 
Mary, the Trinity. These are acknowledged symbols, sym- 
bols of a sacred and eternal realm which remains the object 
of our hopes and fears, but ultimately cannot be compre- 
hended with human reason alone. Juxtaposed with this in- 
completely understood and hence still partially abstract 
world is the earthly existence of particular objects. These 
can be observed and known completely. Their sheer tan- 
gibility fascinates Campin; hence his paintings of contem- 
porary environments are sometimes even deemed grossly 
materialistic. More than Van Eyck, Campin respects real- 
ity, and often refuses to manipulate it simply in order to 
make it work as an interrelated system of Christian sym- 
bols. These artists used their visual data for different ends; 
their works embodied different attitudes toward the visible 
world; they were interested in visible reality for different 
reasons. 

The religious paintings of Roger van der Weyden indicate 
an approach to visual data different from that of both Cam- 
pin and Van Eyck.” In Roger's work there is always a force- 
ful isolation of, or focus on, certain key physical objects 
and emotions. There is no sense of the plenitude of exis- 
tence found in the Eyckian universe. There almost always 
abounds that sense of presence so notable in Campin’s 
work: but Roger's art goes beyond the mere physical reality 
depicted in many of Campin’s paintings. It is as though one 
kind of painting by Campin, the homey Madonna before 
a Firescreen, had been superimposed on a quite different 
variety, the remote priestess of the Flémalle panel (Fig. 10), 
Roger endows the most timeless image of divinity with great 


states (p. 103) that “eventually scholars may find that the work of the 
early Netherlandish masters differs almost as markedly in symbolic prac- 
tice and interpretation as it does stylistically.” 
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10 Roger van der 
Weyden, Virgin 
and Child in a 
Niche. Madrid, 
Prado 





humanity and immediacy. He does not juxtapose sacred 
and secular in two different images, suggesting that real 
and symbolic objects are to be understood as representing 
two different worlds. Rather, he overlays or overlaps them, 
creating a mystical union. 

There is always something extremely human, emotional, 
and affective about Roger's work; at the same time Roger's 
panels are clearly timeless and eternal images. Unlike Van 
Eyck and Campin, Roger never produced what might be 
called a characterless painting. His paintings may always 
seem to be visions of something beyond earthly existence 
(whether literally, in the case of the Last Judgment, or fig- 
uratively, in the case of the Philadelphia Crucifixion dip- 
tych; Fig. 11); yet this insight is accomplished by forceful 
confrontation with earthly particulars. Roger's mystic un- 
derstanding of the essence of religious events or concepts 
is not achieved by a complex, rational build-up of details 
and diverse elements. Unlike Van Eyck’s preconceived pro- 
grammatic approach, Roger's images provide very little to 
reason about. What is more, we do not find in Roger's 
paintings the kind of highly detailed symbolic programs 
that characterize Van Eyck's work; small, very real objects, 


78 Barbara G. Lane. ‘Rogier's Saint John and Miraflores Altarpieces Re- 
considered,” Art Bulletin, 1x, 1978, 655-672, emphasizes the possibility 
that Roger's works may be related to traditional liturgical and sacramental 


like flowers, displayed so beautifully, do not hold a secret 
meaning that helps explain the nature of the universe (Fig. 
12): 

In Roger's paintings the careful characterization of the 
individual object is joined to a feeling for its archetypal 
significance. Neither the mystical union that results in his 
work, nor his reality itself for that matter, seems capable 
of being rationally analyzed, explained, or reconstructed. 
Roger's insistence on the sovereignty of the individual ob- 
ject may remind us of Campin’s tendencies. Yet far from 
treating particular objects merely as discrete, almost sci- 
entifically observable entities, Roger insists on an imme- 
diate confrontation between the particular and infinite. This 
is not a rational process of carefully building symbolic con- 
cepts, as in Van Eyck’s work. Roger's arches and niches, 
his flat, relief-like space, his gold backgrounds and gray 
walls, in short, his powerful sense of abstraction and styl- 
ization can leave no doubt in our minds: the particular ob- 
jects or people we see before us have suddenly, jarringly, 
become identical with symbols of religious truth. 

In their surviving religious works, these three major art- 
ists seem to define different paths of gaining knowledge, 
knowledge about the physical world and about its relation 
to a spiritual realm. These artists do not all have the same 
attitude toward objects in the world around them. When 
they reconstruct the world in their paintings, they do not 
all do it in one consistent manner. Clearly they are not 
simply concerned with their ability to render with increas- 
ing accuracy an objective view of the world around them. 

What could be said, briefly, about other fifteenth-cen- 
tury Flemish artists’ rearrangement of visible reality in their 
works? To attempt to pigeonhole artists throughout the fif- 
teenth century might give the impression that artists were 
somehow taking sides, adopting prescribed stances. It 
would seem to make an intellectual game out of what should 
remain a suggestive, open-ended situation. With that qual- 
ification in mind, we might say that artists like Petrus 
Christus, Dirk Bouts, Geertgen tot Sint Jans, and Gerard 
David sometimes seem to follow Campin in their more in- 
dependent concern for everyday reality; many of these same 
artists exhibit in addition a straightforward, rather objec- 
tive appreciation of space, both interior and exterior, which 
increases the sense of careful, scientific observation in their 
works. Some of these artists also exhibit traits similar to 
those found in Roger’s mystic imagery, contracted spaces, 
emphatic but otherworldly presence, and other qualities. 

From one vantage point, it might seem that the art of 
the rest of the fifteenth century was a response to the perfect 
form of “reconstructed realism” found in the work of Jan 
van Eyck. Artists could be seen as challenging Van Evck's 
neat connections, or, has been suggested in the past, as 
trying but never being able to achieve them. In this way, 
Hugo van der Goes’s presumed competition with one of 


concerns; she does net mention the foreground floral “still-life.” Robert 
A. Koch has kindly pointed out to me that Roger's foreground flora seems 
to lack complex symbelism. 


the founding fathers of early Flemish art might be seen in 
a new light. Nowhere else in later fifteenth-century Flemish 
painting do we find such an obsessive concern with com- 
plex symbolic programs. To choose but one example, the 
still-life in Hugo's Portinari Altarpiece must be one of the 
most carefully conceived and intentionally symbolic na- 
turalistic devices in Northern art.” Hugo almos: outdoes 
Van Eyck in attempting to see every natural object as a 
symbol of divine intention, demonstrating raticnally the 
truth of his religious belief. But this is perhaps the crucial 
point: each artist raises new problems; personal variations 
are the rule, not the exception. 

Critics have often found it convenient to view realism in 
the fifteenth century as constantly growing, progressing to- 
ward some elusive, naturalistic goal. In this view old re- 
ligious habits, symbolic attitudes, are thought to be grad- 
ually outgrown, while new “realistic” and secular interests 
slowly, but inevitably, come to the fore. Understanding and 
appreciation of the visible world increasingly and inevit- 
ably overshadows the cloistered medieval world of abstract 
religious thinking. It is my contention that such a view of 
the century is inaccurate. In fifteenth-century Flanders there 
is no concerted effort to achieve an over-all objectivity in 
representation of the visible world. We could certainly, if 
we wished, point to various innovations in the realistic im- 
agery of early Flemish art. Increasingly subtle light effects, 
more ample interior spaces, as well as large-scale and con- 
vincing landscape vistas could be said to characterize some 
Flemish painting as the century moves to its end. But do 
these things indicate that artists were primarily interested 
in improving their realism as such? Or were they perhaps 
more conscious of the art's appeal and consequent power 
to convey social and religious messages? I believe that the 
artists remained more interested in the ultimate religious 
and psychological effect that their work might have. 

So far, | have presented my argument about the nature 
of Flemish realism in visual terms. The argument must in 
many ways stand or fall on such visual analysis, on one’s 
perception that realistic objects in different artists’ works 
are put together in different ways. It is essential that one 
see and feel the importance of these visual and relational 
differences. There are also other pieces of circumstantial 
evidence that might be brought forward. One of these, al- 
ready mentioned above, is the artist’s social setting. The 
fact that Van Eyck and Campin worked for quite different 
clienteles obviously conditioned their quite different inter- 
ests in visual reality. I hope it is also clear that these dif- 
ferent settings did not determine all aspects of the artists’ 
portrayal of the visible world. Van Eyck’s rich and courtly 
objects were used in a particular, not necessarily courtly 


29 For what we know of Hugo's personal history (which is mostly leg- 
endary), as well as the symbolism of his flowers, see Robert A. Koch, 
“Flower Symbolism in the Portinari Altar,” Art Bulletin, xiv1, 1964, 70- 
PT 

3 See, for instance, Kurt W. Forster, “Critical History of Aït, or Trans- 
figuration of Values?” New Literary History, 1, 1972, esp 466. Ques- 
tioning of complex philosophical meaning has been particularly forceful 
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11 Roger van der Weyden, Crucifixion, diptych. Philadelphia, 
Museum of Art 


way, to prove connections between earthly and divine real- 
ity. Campin’s realism was bent in a more objective, his- 
torical direction; this should not be credited solely to the 
artist’s middle-class surroundings. In such an environment 
Campin could as easily have maintained a commitment to 
the inevitable union of sacred and secular worlds. It would 
seem as well altogether impossible to relate all the telling 
spiritual and psychological qualities of Roger's work to his 
social position as the town painter of Brussels. And Hugo's 
revival of an Eyckian “reconstructed realism” was not just 
an aspect of his response to his social setting. Connections 
between an artist's social background and his view and use 
of reality certainly exist. But a person’s outlook on the 
world is not exclusively a function of his social standing. 

There is other circumstantial evidence that can be used 
to bolster the idea that early Flemish realism was quite var- 
ied: contemporary philosophical discussion. My chief pur- 
pose in drawing on this evidence is to substantiate the se- 
riousness of the differences among artists and further to 
define their nature and significance. A generation ago, hav- 
ing such a purpose would almost inevitably have led to 
consideration of the philosophic background for each of 
the major artists. Today such a path of investigation is not 
resorted to so readily. Philosophical explanations for ar- 
tistic imagery have become suspect.” 

No doubt it is difficult to see how a visual image could 
make an original contribution to a philosophic argument.” 


in the field of Italian 15th- and early 16th-century art: see for instance, 
Creighton Gilbert, Italian Art, 1400-1500, Sources and Documents, En- 
glewood Cliffs, N.J., 1980, intro. (xv-xxviii), and Charles Hope, “Artists, 
Patrons and Advisers in the Italian Renaissance,” in G. F. Lytle and $. 
Orgel, eds., Patronage in the Renaissance, Princeton, 1981, 293-343. 


3! See John Passmore, “History of Art and History of Literature, A Com- 
mentary,” New Literary History, 11, 1972, 577-78. 
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12 Roger van der Weyden, Baptism of Christ, center panel ot 
St. John Altarpiece. Berlin-Dahlem, Staatliche Museum 


If a work of art illustrates a philosophic position, it would 
seem to become a secondary expression of a previously for- 
mulated verbal statement. Some critics might think that 
this is not a very effective way to dea! with an artist’s own 
creative or expressive powers. For others, however, it has 
apparently seemed a logical way to link the visual arts to 
elite or advanced expressions of culture. Artists are thus 
seen joining ranks with contemporary intellectual figures. 


2 See Oleg Grabar, “History of Art and History of Literature: Some Ran- 
dom Thoughts,” New Literary History, 11, 1972, 564-65. 


% See Erwin Panofsky, Gothic Architecture and Scholasticism, New York, 
1957, 18-20. 


4 There is a large amount of literature that could be cited here; what 
follows are a few of the sources I found particularly useful: Gordon Leff, 
Medieval Thought, London, 1958, esp. 255-304; David Knowles, The Ev- 
olution of Medieval Thought, London, 1962, esp. 311-340: W. T. Jones, 
The Medieval Mind (A History of Western Philosophy, 11), 2nd ed., New 
York, 1969, esp. 185-207 and 316-327; F. C. Copleston, A History of Me- 
dieval Philosophy, London, 1972; and on Nominalism, in particular, Heiko 
A. Obermann, “Some Notes on the Theology of Nominalism, with At- 
tention to [ts Relation to the Renaissance,” Harvard Theological Review, 
Lin, 1960, 47-76; William J. Courtenay, ‘Nominalism and Late Medieval 
Religion,” in H. A. Obermann and Charles Trinkaus, eds., The Pursuit 


The very physical beauty of most works of art, their im- 
mediate popular appeal should make us somewhat wary 
of this point of view. At least if we are going to think of 
artists as deeply and specifically philosophical in their 
works, we should make certain that such a notion applies 
to the particular person. 

In fact, the relation between art and philosophy is often 
treated in a much more vague and open-minded way. That 
a certain philosophic view was espoused by someone at a 
certain time is seen as evidence that an artist could have 
participated in that spirit. This is in fact a view that has 
been taken of the fifteenth century in the North, where 
mysticism and Nominalism have been seen as merging for 
one glorious moment in the paintings of the early Flemish 
masters.** Clearly, we need to be more specific if we are to 
draw meaningful analogies between fifteenth-century art 
and philosophy in Northern Europe. Yet art is not usually 
the handmaiden of philosophy; art is not tried in the cru- 
cible of rational thought and discourse. The ways images 
operate seem much freer and more suggestive than that in- 
dicated by the notion of a work intentionally illustrating 
an abstruse intellectual speculation. 

There does seem to be a place for analogies drawn be- 
tween art and contemporary philosophical thinking about, 
or approaches, to, the world. In order to cut off simplistic 
equations between art and philosophy, it is not necessary 
to deny such connections altogether. In any case, I do not 
believe that Flemish artists set about consciously to illus- 
trate differing approaches to reality in their works. Dif- 
ferent artists’ works do seem to embody differing attitudes 
to the meaning and use of objects in the visible world, and 
similar mentalities can be found in rigorous, codified form 
in contemporary philosophical speculation. It is probably 
because of our historical distance that these various atti- 
tudes seem to be implicit in works of art. Contemporaries 
did not commission the illustration of these theological po- 
sitions; no doubt the artists did not intend their works to 
illustrate mutually exclusive philosophical attitudes. What 
we can say is that although the underlying religious belief 
was constant, the relation of objects in the painted image 
was variable and these variations seem at times analogous 
to contemporary theological speculation. 

One of the central philosophical debates that arose re- 
peatedly throughout the Middle Ages was that between 
philosophic Realism and Nominalism.** This debate arose 


of Holiness in Late Medieval and Renaissance Religion, {Conference on 
Late Medieval and Renaissance Religion, University of Michigan, 1972), 
Leiden, 1974, 26-59; and idem, “Late Medieval Nominalism Revisted: 1972- 
1982," Journal of the History of Ideas, xtiv, 1983, 159-164. | am grateful 
to Professor Gareth Matthews, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, for 
a critical reading of an earlier draft of this section of the article. 

It might be pointed out here that literary critics have also thought this 
discussion relevant to the production of literature. See, fer instance, ]. F 
McNamara, “Responses to Ockhamist Theology in the Poetry of the Pearl- 
Poet, Langland and Chaucer,” Ph.D. diss., Louisiana State University, 
1968; and John Gardner, The Life and Times of Chaucer, New York, 1977, 
passim., esp. 147. Russell A. Peck. “Chaucer and the Nominalist Ques- 
tions,” Speculum, uni, 1978, 745-760, takes into account some of the qual- 
ifications expressed above about the relation of philosophic and artistic 
expression, 


first as an issue of logic: it was necessary to determine the 
legitimate sphere of operation for human reason. But what 
began as a search for reason’s proper object ended in dis- 
agreement over the nature of theology and the function and 
importance of faith as opposed to reason. The difference 
that developed between Realism and Nominalism con- 
cerned the status of universals, abstract generalizations, 
objects of thought rather than of direct perception. 

Realist thinkers held that universals have an independent 
existence outside the mind, outside the individual, directly 
perceived objects of the visible world. It was further thought 
that one could be reminded of universals by observation 
of particulars. The world became a kind of imperfect mir- 
ror of the ideal or universal essence. Nominalists, on the 
other hand, held that all that existed outside the human 
mind, aside from God, were the particular objects of this 
world. These thinkers emphasized the absolute power of 
God and, concomitantly, the limited powers of human rea- 
son. No longer was the truth of theology to be deduced 
primarily on the basis of evidence drawn from the visible 
world. Human reason and calculation could not compre- 
hend and thus limit God. The number of things about 
Christian doctrine that could be demonstrated was severely 
reduced, and faith unaided by reason was given increasing 
prominence. . 

The difference of opinion that developed on the status 
of universals was in a sense a philosophic rationale for more 
practical differences in attitudes and values that existed 
throughout late medieval society. Some people obviously 
held that abstract or universal ideas were a popular object 
for human reason, that one could extract a religious truth 
from a particular, real object. In an extreme form, such an 
attitude found the visible world of value inasmuch as it led 
one to knowledge of a universal or higher truth. Con- 
versely, one might believe that God was essentially inscru- 
table and unknowable, that the human mind simply could 
not adequately analyze the nature of divine essence. Thus 
there could be little rational discussion of abstract or uni- 
versal notions. The domain of reason was limited to in- 
dividual objects; emphasis was placed on direct knowledge 
of particulars. With God omnipotent and beyond human 
comprehension, the visible world took on greater intrinsic 
value. With no certain relation to a universal realm, the 
world itself became the object of human observation and 
reason. 

In the later Middle Ages the basic difference between Re- 
alism and Nominalism was endlessly — and somewhat 


35 See, for instance, Copleston (as in n. 34), 276; more specifically about 
Louvain, H. de Jongh, L'ancienne faculté de théologie de Louvain au pre- 
mier siècle de son existence (1432-1540), Louvain, 1911 (reprinted Utrecht, 
1980), esp. 80f., for the early attempt to exclude Nominalist thinking at 
Louvain. 

3% See especially the various interpretations of the Mérode Altarpiece cited 
in n. 18 above. 

37 Among the many sources on Cusa that could be cited, the following 
were found most useful: Eugene F. Rice, Jr., “Nicolas of Cusa’s Idea of 
Wisdom,” Traditio, xui, 1957, 345-368; Ernst Cassirer, The Individual and 
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hopelessly — debated and refined. But despite the advent 
of moderate Realism, which placed more emphasis on the 
particular object, the basic difference described above sur- 
vived throughout the fifteenth century. After the time of 
William of Ockham in the fourteenth century, Nominalism 
in various forms was on the rise all over Northern Europe. 
Still, Realist thinking continued to flourish in such uni- 
versities as those at Cologne and Louvain.” That the con- 
troversy was still a vital one in the first half of the fifteenth 
century is of interest here, not the particular and oftentimes 
confusing forms that it took. 

Campin’s work seems to limit what can be positively de- 
duced about the divine sphere. Whether he consciously in- 
tended it or not, there is in his work very little about re- 
ligious belief that can be demonstrated or proved. Thus 
scholars have sometimes found Campin’s symbolism in- 
consistent or frustratingly suggestive; their interpretations 
of his symbolism are so diverse as to be often contradic- 
tory.” In that they attempt to indicate the sometimes non- 
rational quality of the universal, Campin's works can be 
related to Nominalist thinking. They at times stress the om- 
nipotence, the incomprehensible quality of the deity. If 
Campin paints a more integral image of the visible world 
(e.g., the Madonna before a Firescreen), then the world is 
shown to have relatively great intrinsic value, since it is 
not twisted and reconstructed along symbolic lines. If an 
earthly reality is portrayed by Campin, the observer is con- 
fined to that reality. Further speculation most often de- 
pends on a specifically Christian faith and understanding. 

That some of Van Eyck's work leans more toward the 
expression of Realist philosophy is perhaps best illustrated 
by the fact that his religious paintings support the notion 
that universal or symbolic ideas are necessary objects for 
the machinations of the human mind. Further, images of 
religious truth can be based in a complex rational fashion 
on sense perception. The value that the visible world pos- 
sesses is for Van Eyck, as for Realist philosophy, found in 
its ability to remind one, even lead one, to ultimate or uni- 
versal truth. 

Roger van der Weyden's images embody a simultaneous 
attention to physical objects and transcendence of them. It 
is also true that scholars have found similar tendencies in 
the work of a philosopher-theologian like Nicolas of Cusa.”” 
To some extent Cusa followed the nominalists in disavow- 
ing the actual existence of universals. He was also firmly 
opposed to any scholastic notion of a rational theology: 
there was to be no easy or orderly progression from em- 


the Cosmos in Renaissance Philosophy, trans. M. Domandi, New York, 
1964, esp. 7-45; F Edward Crantz, “Cusanus, Luther and the Mystical 
Tradition,” in Obermann and Trinkhaus (as in n. 34), 93-102; M. L, Fueh- 
rer, “Wisdom and Eloquence in Nicholas of Cusa’s Idiota de Sapientia and 
de Mente,” Vivarium, xvi, 1978, 142-155; and C. L. Muller, “Aristotelian 
Natura and Nicholas of Cusa,” Downside Review, xcvi, 1978, 13-20. In 
general see also Copleston (as in n. 34), 242, and for Cusa and art, Eber- 
hard Hempel, Nikolaus von Kues in seinen Beziehungen zür Bildenden 
Kunst (Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der Sachsischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Philologische-historische Klasse, c, 3), Berlin, 
1953. 
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pirical knowledge to absolute truth. It was his repeated ob- 
jective to vanquish the “proud spirit of reason,” to dismiss 
any secular or humanist idea of wisdom. In place of such 
things, Cusa argued for his related ideas of “knowing ig- 
norance” and the “coincidence of opposites.” For Cusa the 
Divine Being could only be grasped from infinitely mul- 
tiple, individual viewpoints; what was most particular ul- 
timately coincided mystically with the absolute. And the 
message of the infinite was more accessible to the simple 
than to the learned: one must admit one’s ignorance before 
one can have any grasp of what it is one does not and 
cannot know. We do know what the eternal, infinite is not; 
thus our “learned ignorance” leads us to sense how “that 
which is inattainable may be obtained inattainably”! 

In Cusa's thinking, as in Roger's painting, Christ is the 
divine mediator, embracing finite and infinite in one. Christ 
gives us something particular to which we may relate our 
own limitations; further, our consciousness of the differ- 
ences between Christ and our selves implies somehow a 
mediation of those differences (we know not just how). 
Cusa is fond of using paintings to explain his points: at the 
beginning and then throughout the later sections of his trea- 
tise, the Vision of God, Cusa refers to an image of the Holy 
Face.” For him, this unassuming image best embodies the 
notion of the coincidence of opposites, being both quite 
particular and at the same time infinitely suggestive and 
malleable. We can sense the absolute from this simple in- 
dividual image, from its all-inclusive, ever-moving but sin- 
gle gaze. 

Cusa not only employed paintings in this generic sense; 
he also specifically admired the work of Roger van der 
Weyden, maximus pictor, as he called him in the Vision of 
God.* Nicolas’s arguments were by and large abstruse and 
difficult for any but the most devoted theologian to follow. 
In any case, it is hardly a question of two expressions, Rog- 
er's and Cusa’s, agreeing in some detailed fashion. No more 
than Van Eyck and Campin can Roger be said to have 
adopted a single-minded philosophical position in his use 
of visible reality. Just as we do today, Nicolas of Cusa could 
have felt a sympathy in Roger's paintings. It would be 
wrong to think of Roger’s images as a fully-formulated, 
verbalized equivalent to the thinking of the great theo- 
logian. It should not be concluded that a certain philo- 
sophical stance resulted in the creation of certain works of 
art. The analogies remain compelling, and one hopes they 


38 See Nicholaus Cusanus, The Vision of God, trans. E. G. Salter, intro. 
E. Underhill, New York, 1960. 


# This has been pointed out by such authors as Panofsky (as in n. 7), 
248, and Otto G. von Simson, “Compassio and Co-Redemptio in Roger 
van der Weyden’s Descent fram the Cross,” Art Bulletin, xxxv, 1953, esp. 
14-16. 

40 In the preceding discussion, the religious works of Van Eyck, Campin, 
and Roger have been characterized broadly on the basis of surviving 
paintings commonly accepted as authentic. If one took into account some 
of the problematic works associated with them — works surviving only 
in later copies or adaptations — the situation inevitably becomes more 
complex. Two examples of such works might be mentioned: the so-called 
Ince Hall Madonna now in Melbourne which has been commonly attrib- 


can sharpen our eyes without limiting appreciation of the 
artists’ creativity.” 


In the preceding discussion I have focused more on how 
realism was incorporated into early Flemish art than on the 
larger issue of why the whole development took place. That 
is partly because it seems that even when recognizing the 
complexity of factors lying behind the over-all develop- 
ment of Northern realism, critics have still often assumed 
that only one kind of realism existed at the time. Not only 
are there a variety of reasons for the general trend, but 
there are a variety of explanations for its particular man- 
ifestations as well. 

The general conclusion I have tried to draw from the 
material presented here is that fifteenth-century Flemish 
artists were not spurred on by one goal, one common am- 
bition, whether that goal is viewed as straightforward re- 
alism, or sophisticated symbolism, or some ideal combi- 
nation of the two. Attitudes toward the real world, toward 
the use of realism in painting varied from artist to artist; 
all artists’ use of symbolism cannot be categorized under 
one heading. I have used philosophical discussion, by anal- 
ogy, to help clarify the subtle but important differences in 
outlook of artists like Van Eyck, Campin, and Roger. The 
diversity of attitudes found in artists’ works can be par: 
alleled by the diversity of ideas among philosophers and 
theologians. This very diversity resulted in a dramatic burst 
of artistic aims and achievement, in the development of 
different attitudes toward both realism and symbolism. 

This diversity also helps explain why art historians have 
traditionally been unable to decide whether the period 
should be called the last flowering of the Middle Ages or 
the Early Renaissance. It may be either both or neither. For 
it is a period when elements from many times seem to come 
together. To us, some of these elements may seem to point 
to the past, others to the future. To the people at the time, 
these were hardly relevant or even possible judgments. 
What they witnessed, what they no doubt felt was the 
choice that led them to create remarkable, if very different 
works of art. 

It may finally seem that by stressing the differences be- 
tween Flemish artists I have diminished the stature of the 
general phenomenon called the ars nova of fifteenth-cen- 
tury Northern Europe. That has not been my intention. 
Certainly, there was, for instance, an over-all technical rev- 


uted to Van Eyck, and a painting often credited to Campin’s invention, 
the Madonna and Child in the apse of a church, a good replica today in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York. The Eyckian Madonna, although 
surely much later in execution (see Ursula Hoff and Martin Davies, The 
National Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne [Les primitifs flamands, 1. Cor- 
pus de la peinture... xin}, Brussels, 1971, 34), would be unusual for Van 
Eyck in its manner of representing a holy figure in an earthly environment 
which is neither transfigured nor reconstructed. The Campinesque image 
mixes heavenly and earthly worlds in a way more to be expected of Van 
Eyck. These images are not, however, contradictory to the argument I 
have presented. Rather than supposing each artist to embedy a rigid phil- 
osophic position, I have tried to point to tendencies open enough to allow 
for personal creativity and variation. 


olution in Northern European panel painting involving the 
perfection of the oil glaze technique. Accompanying this 
was, as I have already mentioned, a universal interest in 
descriptive or surface realism, in the effects of light not so 
much to create form but texture, as Gombrich has so co- 
gently pointed out.” 

Painting in Northern Europe in the early fifteenth cen- 
tury thus developed new powers to make both reality and 
symbol more believable. The solidity and texture that a 
symbol could now be given at least help explain why sym- 
bolism continued to flower in some quarters. The newly 
concrete yet varied appearance of objects and environ- 
ments that could be transmitted by paint also no doubt 
contributed to the artists’ interest in those innate qualities 
of the material world. 

I do not believe that painting was in some sense the hand- 
maiden of philosophy, expressing in visual terms ideas pre- 
viously formulated in words. Early fifteenth-century 
Northern art played a creative role in shaping, in quite lit- 
erally giving form to, various mentalities current at the 
time, mentalities accommodating quite different relations 
between transcendental and material values. Perhaps the 
new-found power of painting to shape both reality and 
symbol is the most important aspect of early Flemish art. 
But the power to make believable images is, in the first 
place, largely a technical achievement. Sometimes in the 
past this new-found power has, I believe, been rated too 
highly, and given too determining a position in the history 
of Northern European art. The ability to portray aspects 
of the world with a good degree of visual accuracy hardly 
meant that all artists then followed a program of purely 
realistic image-making. Rather, the new technical prowess 
that artists possessed was in the service of quite different 
purposes: some of these purposes, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, involved more traditional religious values; 
others broke new ground in a more secular sphere, and still 
others explored a devotional and/or psychological realm 
with striking effectiveness. It is these differences that help 
make the art of this period so rich and compelling.” 


Excursus: Van Eyck’s and Campin’s Non-religious Works 

Some use of philosophic analogies is helpful in under- 
standing the differences between Van Eyck's and Campin's 
religious works. But what of the other kinds of paintings 
that they were responsible for, portraits and so-called genre 
works in particular? In the past, the rise of individual por- 
traiture in Northern Europe has been said to reflect the em- 
pirical, particularist attitudes that underlay Nominalism.* 


41 See E. H. Gombrich, “Light, Form and Texture in Fifteenth-century 
Painting,” Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, cxu, 1964, 826-849. 


82 1 have benefitted from the comments of readers of drafts of this paper: 
these include: Svetlana Alpers, Jane Goldsmith, Robert A. Koch, Jerrold 
Lanes, James Mundy, John Onians, Mark Roskill, and Margaret Sullivan. 
Geoffrey Smith and Julie Trudeau, former graduate students at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, made many astute comments when | was be- 
ginning to think about this problem. My research was supported by a 
generous grant from the Research Council of the University of Massa- 
chusetts/Amherst. 


3 See Panofsky (as in n. 33), 18. 
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The increasing appreciation of the individual object for its 
own sake, the recognition of its intrinsic value was an im- 
portant result of Nominalist thinking. Surely, in a general 
way such an attitude lent support to the growing interest 
in individual physiognomy. One might wonder if the kind 
of thinking evidenced in Van Eyck's work might not also 
have encouraged the growth of autonomous portraiture. 
Realist philosophy was often accused of exhibiting a degree 
of intellectual pride, exalting human mental powers in the 
service of a natural theology.“ If a person was capable of 
divining the secrets of the universe, surely he might also 
be worthy to have his likeness recorded and preserved. Van 
Eyck's sitters often stare at the spectator with a kind of 
haughtiness that makes one feel they have no doubts about 
their own rational powers (Man with a Red Turban, Na- 
tional Gallery, London). 

Rather than attributing the growth of a phenomenon like 
portraiture to a single motivating force or interest, it is 
probably more accurate to posit the convergence of various 
impulses. Some of these might seem at least superficially 
opposed. Yet in the case of portraiture, as elsewhere, the 
tension between material and spiritual aims might in part 
have contributed to a dramatic expansion in artistic aims 
and achievements. 

Jan van Eyck is the only Flemish artist in the fifteenth 
century who painted his contemporaries unaccompanied 
by saintly justifying figures of any sort, and as alive and 
active, not simply posing for a portrait, in a fully realized 
contemporary environment (Fig. 13).*° Other artists rep- 
resented earthly figures in heavenly environments (a type 
of image in which Van Eyck himself could almost be said 
to have specialized); and heavenly figures, or a combina- 
tion of heavenly and earthly figures, were often depicted 
in earthly environments. What stimulated Van Eyck to cre- 
ate a kind of painting that would become the mainstay of 
Northern artists during the following two centuries? 

As has been seen in his religious paintings, Van Eyck 
believed that with proper understanding the world could 
be transformed into a vehicle of religious significance. If 
the physical world contained more meaning than might at 
first be apparent, if with his mind almost alone, man could 
plumb the depths of that meaning, surely it would also be 
possible, even desirable, to discover that and other mean- 
ings in terms of one’s daily life. It seems a logical outgrowth 
of Van Eyck’s perception of the necessary place of sym- 
bolism in reality that he should show contemporary people 
discovering the nature of their own reality in symbolic 
terms. 


44 See Copleston (as in n. 34), 289. 


45 The so-called Arnolfini Wedding is the one universally recognized ex- 
ample of this type of work from Van Eyck's hand to come down to us. 
Others are known through copies, later adaptations, or literary sources. 
See Panofsky (as in n. 7), 440-41. For the famous Bathing Scene, perhaps 
originally associated with the Arnolfini painting, see Julius S. Held, “Artis 
Pictoriae Amator, An Antwerp Art Patron and His Collection,” Gazette 
des beaux-arts, ser. 6, t, 1957, esp. 74-83 (now reprinted and expanded 
in Rubens and His Circle, Princeton, 1982, 35-64). 
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For all of his respect for reality per se, Campin never 
portrayed it without saintly inhabitants. Somewhat para- 
doxically, the very symbolic nature of Van Eyck’s portrayal 
of the visible world seems to have justified one of the most 
revolutionary features of early Netherlandish art, the initial 
creation of a kind of genre painting. Literally everything 
in the Double Portrait weaves a web of meaning around 
the couple’s life. Yet it is just one event from their earthly 
life that is portrayed, given one of the most memorable 
forms in Western art. 

In the development of artists’ increasing interest in, and 
ability to portray, the visible world, one can find quite dif- 
ferent forces at work. On the one hand, there are what 
appear to be portrayals of the world for its own sake, albeit 
only in the context of fully religious images. This is the 
case with Campin. On the other hand, the image of the 
world that the artist gives may be an extremely manipu- 
lated and ultimately ideal one, and yet in this idealized real- 
ity ordinary people are represented acting out important 
events from their earthly lives. Here is Van Eyck’s interest. 
Both are significant if very different contributions to the 
continuing dialogue between realism and symbolism, be- 
tween an attempted objective and an admittedly subjective 
view of the world. 

University of Massachusettes 
Amherst, MA 01003 


* The traditional identification of the people portrayed in this painting 
given by E. Panofsky, “Jan van Eyck’s ‘Arnolfini Portrait,” Burlington 
Magazine. 1x1v, 1934, 117-127, has been questioned by Peter H., Scha- 
backer, “De Matrimonio ad Morganaticam Contracto: Jan van Eyck's ‘Ar- 
nolfini’ Portrait Reconsidered,” Art Quarterly, xxxv, 1972, 375-398. It is 
interesting to note that Schabacker's unorthodox interpretation is based 
on a literal (realistic) reading of the handclasp, in which the husband holds 
his wife's hand in his left, a gesture that Panofsky attributed to artistic 
(symbolic) license. While the gesture is a little troubling, it is certainly 





13 Jan Van Eyck, Deuble Portrait. London, National Gallery 


wrong to claim, as Schabacker does (p. 377), that such tampering with 
a strictly realistic portrayal would be “uncharacteristic” of Van Eyck. For 
a careful refutation of Schabacker's views. see Held (as in n. 45), 56-7. 

This is perhaps also the place to emphasize that the power of Van Eyck’s 
Double Portrait is hardly explained by its ability to embody one philo- 
sophical attitude. Rather, the image clearly satisfies and responds to mul- 
tiple needs: the courtly modes and mores to which both artist and patron 
aspire, the interest in general on the Italian merchant's part in fashioning 
an aggressive image of himself in a foreign land, and, in this particular 
case, the subjects’ interest in sexuality, fertility, and fidelity. 


The Moors of the Clock Tower of Venice and Their Sculptor 


Michelangelo Muraro 


One of the most famous monuments of Venice is the tower 
that ties the political and religious center to the rest of the 
city and that is named for the clock that surmounts it. 
Among the many aspects of the monument that it would 
be desirable to study, this inquiry is concerned specifically 
with the bronze statues called Moors, who beat out the time 
for Venice by hitting the bell with their heavy hammers, 
and more especially with their authorship. Who is the 
sculptor of these gigantic automata? 

The tower was built on the Piazza S. Marco as a result 
of a decision by the Senate, on November 3, 1495, to con- 
struct “sopra la bocha de Marzaria” a “liogo ove esso or- 
ologio se habbi a metter.” In 1496, according to the Regesti: 


è sta da prencipio sto mese de zugno a far le fondamente 
de relogio in piaza de San Marco, sopra la Marzaria, et 
costara adorno 6000 ducati. Et benché la fabricha dil Pal- 
azo sia alquanto sospesa per la guerra de Napoli, niente 
de manco, azzd che no para che la Terra sia del tutto 
senza danaro, è sta da prencipio a questo lavoro.' 


The graphic indication in this document, that the tower 
was meant to show that Venetian strength and wealth were 


lam most grateful to Wendy Stedman Sheard for her help in connection 
with the translation of this article. 


l Erizzo, 39. Erizzo’s publication is based on summaries of the Regesti del 
Senato; the actual files of the proposals, discussions and decisions were 
lost about 1540, The completion of the work on the Clock Tower is re- 
ported on February 1, 1499, by M. Sanuto, I diarii, ed. R. Fulin et al., 
Venice, 1879-1903, 11, col. 273: “Andava el prencipe per piazza ... fu aperto 
et scoperto la prima volta Vhorologio ... bellissimo.” In 1542 the mon- 
ument was described as follows by P. Contarini, Argo Vulgare, Venice, 
1542, p. eiiii: 

“Quivi e lhoroscopo radiante de oro fulvo che demostra el zodiaco 
obliquo e quella strada che fal Sole quando le indignato, e niega la sua 
luce a la sorella, E da che parte volando per dodece animali mai non si 
stanca de compir li anni grandi. Allhora el ciel faceva ascender i cavalli, 
E vintiquattro Ancille, A longi passi li correno drieto. Ecco chel zonze la 
quinta, e senza demora i doi grandi de ferro solidi giganti batteno le cam- 
pane. La bella Diana che prende aiuto dal fratello nel cerchio menore 
faceva el corso suo. Errando poi ne forma altri quattro, e li alcuna volta 
e suona, alcuna volta tace. Sopra di questo confine la nobel Verzene Sancta 
Madre de Dio in solio de marmoro dorato. Subito quello che al mondo 
portò el gaudio grando. Vole e questo vedeno li Veneti Antihei(?), Gabriel 
legato portando oliva pacifera più rosso cha foco esce for di camera. E 
passandoli davanti saluta questa Signora e dea mirando da veder, e se 
scoperze el capo, el populo charo adio che varda questa reverentia in- 
zenocchiato laudal Sancto San Marco sta fra le radiante stelle aureo, e 
posciede i beneficii del tergemino lesu Christo, e le aligero le penne del 


unaffected by difficult times, is not—unfortunately—ac- 
companied by any reference to the artists. 

The decision to build the tower can be understood as part 
of a concern, continuous in cities through the late Middle 
Ages and Renaissance, with emphasizing the principle of 
regulation in life and specifically with its expression in the 
measurement of time, which can be a factor in the relations 
among individuals in a community. The significance of the 
tower is comparable to that of the towers of Islamic cities, 
which regulated civic life in close linkage with religious 
practices.” In Venice, predecessors of the Torre dell'Orolo- 
gio, well known in their day, had already coordinated daily 
activities in the actively evolving city for some time. The 
clock of S. Alipio had been located in a niche on the facade 
of S. Marco since the thirteenth century, and a clock that 
struck the hours over the church of S. Giovanni a Rialto 
was crowned with wooden statues. The Torre 
dell'Orologio, with its automated figures and other elab- 
orate mechanisms, reflects the State’s interest in the me- 
chanical sciences and in the prestige of appearing up-to- 
date. The finely tuned machinery of the new clock was to 
be a monument to advanced engineering and technology, 
reflecting in turn the status of Venice as a world power. 

To achieve this the government had to seek out the best 


qual sono sopra el cielo, e col sonito suo, za a tutto el mondo fe paura. 
Davanti a lui Agostin barbarigo sta inzenochiato et alza li occhii al cielo, 
el pregha sempre che li presta inzegno, e con sapienza reza el popul suo, 
e che perdon del cielo el discerna iusto quando che in balanza dubia el 
serpe torto pende in questo mezo spirando provenza doccidente la turba 
nautica dimanda el suo viazo el zorno, e equal a la nocte, perché el portitor 
de phryxo et Helle fente zal peso del carro d'Apollo, Ma poi che lieto me 
sentai un pocho in loza che nobel cresce de marmori degni. ...” 


? L. von Moos, Turm und Bellwerk, Berlin, 1974. 
3 Erizzo, 11. 


4 L, Fadalti, “La torre dell'orologio a Venezia, storia e interpretazione,” 
unpub. thesis, University of Padua, Facolta di Magistero, 1974-75. This 
thesis, prepared under my supervision, describes thoroughly the historical 
circumstances leading to the erection of the tower. It does not take up the 
attribution of the figures to Rizzo. This attribution was, however, com- 
municated by me to F Cessi, who cited it in his “Una proposta per Antonio 
Rizzo scultore,” Medioevo e rinascimento, studi in onore di Lino Laz- 
zarini, Padua, 1979, 11, 11-13. I also mentioned this to Ulrich Middeldorf, 
who pointed out to me the only case in which this same hypothesis had 
been offered before, by C. von Fabriczy, in J. Burckhardt, Der Cicerone, 
rev. ed. W. Bode and C. von Fabriczy, Leipzig, 1910, 1, Pt. 2, 531f. The 
present study may, I hope, provide some comparisons and arguments 
permitting the recent attribution to Paolo Savin to be ruled out. For this, 
cf. A. M. Schulz, Antonio Rizzo Sculptor and Architect, Princeton, 1983, 
116, n. 18. 
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known and most capable technicians. Thus, in 1493, con- 
tact was made with one Giampolo Rainieri da Reggio, who 
in 1481 had devised the sumptuous clock tower of that city, 
and with his son Giancarlo, and an understanding was 
reached that they would execute a comparable clock for 
Piazza S. Marco. The Venetian captain in Brescia would 
provide whatever materials were needed. 

The document of 1493 shows that the government's pri- 
mary interest was in the machinery —the clock works—not 
the artistic aspect of the tower. The official attitude is also 
expressed in the wording of the decision of 1496 to erect 
the tower for the clock’s works, quoted above. The in- 
scription on the tower's main façade, naming only the Rain- 
ieri, who had made the mechanism, “JO. PAUL. ET. JO. 
CAROL. FIL. REGEN. OP. MID.,” can likewise be inter- 
preted as a clue to the Signoria’s chief focus of interest.° At 
the same time these two bits of evidence are, I believe, par- 
ticularly significant for reconstructing the artistic as well 
as the technical context of the tower. 

Despite the air of casualness that surrounds certain de- 
cisions of Venetian magistrates, as if they were eager to 
seize whatever opportunities fortune provided, evidently 
the choice of a location for the new mechanism was wholly 
deliberate. The fact that the tower was at the entrance of 
the main commercial artery of the city, the Mercerie, in- 
sured that it would become one of the city’s major foci from 
then on. This gateway was entirely without any of the func- 
tions of military defence often seen in medieval towers. 
Instead, the gate with its great arch offered access, and an- 
nounced itself as the chief link from the area of shops and 
citizens’ houses to the area of the Palazzo Ducale, heart of 
all the Venetian dominions. The tower was thus the nexus, 
or nodal point, of the vital commercial artery and the im- 
aginary “Via Sacra” which, passing in front of the facades 
of the basilica and the Palazzo Ducale, leads to the point 
where the quay, the fondamenta, meets the water, the Ba- 
cino di S. Marco, just beyond the two triumphal columns 
that mark the quay’s beginning.’ Once the location had 
been chosen, the Venetians set about solving the architec- 
tural problems that the project presented. As the building 
is neither a real tower nor a palazzo, the puzzle of its cat- 
egory in itself would require a reexamination of all avail- 
able data to reach a better understanding of how, when, 


5 Paoletti, 188. 
> Erizzo, 24. 


7 M. Muraro, “Venezia: interpretazione del Palazzo Ducale,” Studi ur- 
binati di storia, Filosofia e Letteratura ..., xuv, 1-2, 1971, 1160-1175. In 
1581 Sansovino wrote that: “Alla prima veduta il portone sottostante la 
torre rappresenta quasi come una porta per la quale si vada nella città” 
(Venetia citta singolare et nobilissima, ed. G. Martinioni, Venice, 1663, 
317}, 


8 The commission was awarded on October 30, 1493 (Erizzo, 156). As 
Bernheimer and Husband have shown (R. Bernheimer, Wild Men in the 
Middle Ages, Cambridge, 1952; T. Husband, The Wild Man: Medieval 
Myth and Symbolism, exh. cat. Metropolitan Museum, New York, 1980), 
giants and Wild Men shared many traits in the Renaissance. “It was enough 
to know that these creatures all commanded extraordinary strength and 


and by whom the fundamental decisions were taken that 
affected the final appearance of this assemblage (Fig. 1). 
But such a reexamination is outside the scope of the present 
study. 

The foundations were laid in June, 1496, seven months 
after the decision of November 3, 1495, The next year, to- 
ward the end of 1497, the building was completed. Mean- 
while the various parts of the clock were being manufac- 
tured and assembled. The bell, cast by Simone Campanato, 
was put in place on December 1, 1497, and so ten days 
later were the bronze Moors. Their technical executant, 
Ambrogio delle Ancore, had been paid “per far li Ziganti” 
on October 27.5 The clock hands and the rays, as well as 
the sun, moon, stars, and signs of the Zodiac, were fire- 
gilt. A certain Florentine named Giovanni then executed 
the polychrome enamels, so that both clock faces were fin- 
ished by August, 1498 (Fig. 2). Finally the Tower was in- 
augurated on February 1, 1499.° 

The dates of the phases of construction and of the exe- 
cution of certain of the decorative elements all fall during 
the Dogeship of Agostino Barbarigo, from 1486 to 1501.°° 
His coat-of-arms in fact decorates the exterior of the great 
bell, and a portrait of the kneeling Doge was placed in front 
of the winged lion. But it is not only these visible elements 
that document this Doge's responsibility for the Torre 
dell'Orologio. It also appears in a document bearing his 
signature, of August 17, 1496, the same month in which 
other sources show that construction began. The official 
character of this letter, which sanctions the decision to place 
the clock above the “platea ... Sancti Marci,” is made 
clear by the seal on it of the ducal notary Giovanni Thuma. 
Thus the project is shown to have a direct connection to 
the person of the Doge. 

When this project was originated, perhaps even by the 
Doge, to whom was its execution entrusted? Scholars have 
most often suggested the name of Mauro Codussi,” who 
at that time was particularly active and whose work was 
admired by connoisseurs. Paoletti proposed the name of 
Antonio Rizzo for the emblematic lion of St. Mark, but 
doubted that he could have created the whole complex, 
with its architecture and sculpture.” 

It should be recalled that in Venice responsibility for pub- 
lic architectural initiatives was assumed by officials with 


that anything confided to their care could be trusted to be well kept and 
defended” (Bernheimer, 181). 


° The pictorial quality of these signs of the Zodiac is in fact extraordinary, 
and well worth further study. For the significance of the microcosm rep- 
resented by the tower, cf. E. Cassirer, Individuum und Kosmos in der 
Philosophie der Renaissance, Leipzig, 1927, 127. 


®M. Muraro, “La scala senza Giganti,” in De Artibus Opuscola XL: Es- 
says in Honor of Erwin Panofsky, New York, 1961, 335, 369. 


1 L. Angelini, Le opere in Venezia di Mauro Codussi, Milan, 1945, 55; 
L. Puppi, Codussi, Milan, 1977, 168. The monument seems less an or- 
ganically conceived structure than a conglomerate of additive elements: 
and it recalls the festival machinery of the Renaissance or some of the 
famous towers of the ancient world. 


12 Paoletti, 190. 





1 Clock Tower, Venice, from a 19th-century lithograph 





2 Giovanni Fiorentino, Virgin, detail of the Zodiac on the 
Tower 


well-defined duties, the Proto al Sal, the Procuratori de 
Supra, and the Proti for the construction activites in the 
Doge's Palace. In the early 1490's, there were two of the 
last-named, and any work ordered by the state had to be 
commissioned from them. These were Bartolomeo Bon and 
Antonio Rizzo, but in 1497-98 Bon was absent from Venice, 
and he seems not to have undertaken work in sculpture at 


B C, Bernasconi, Intorno alla vita e le opere di Antonio Rizzo, Verona, 
1959, 32. 
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this time. Rizzo was, on the other hand, the proto directly 
involved with projects on the Palace, overseeing the work 
in the new ducal apartments and on the Scala Ducale, later 
called “dei Giganti.” It seems more likely that he was the 
one in charge of plans for the Clock Tower and its deco- 
ration. He was also already close to Doge Barbarigo. As 
Bernasconi wrote: “Anyone who knows how important the 
office of architect to the Procuratoria de Supra was will 
realize that no architectural work was created in Venice, 
at the time when a particular architect held that office, in 
which that architect did not himself play some role.” 

Today, however, as a result of the transformation of the 
structure by numerous additions, the tower looks some- 
what disorganized, a caxamento with a not very high rank 
in the scale of architectural merit. 

As already noted, once the fabric of the building itself 
was finished, its symbolic adornment was begun. A story 
on each of the two main facades, toward the Piazza and 
toward the Merceria, contained one fixed part, in marble, 
bearing numbers from I to XXIV, and moving parts in cop- 
per and enamel with the signs of the Zodiac, the moon, 
and the planets. In the story above this was placed the sur- 
viving statue of the enthroned Madonna and Child, before 
whom, originally, there filed the Three Magi preceded by 
an angel, as each hour struck. Above these moving statues 
is the winged lion of St. Mark, in the fourth story, once 
accompanied by the statue of the kneeling Doge Barbarigo, 
according to Erizzo. At the very top the stem of the great 
bell rises behind a balustrade, flanked by the bronze statues 
known as the Moors. 

All these decorations were endowed with multiple mean- 
ings. They contribute to making the Torre dell'Orologio a 
monumental microcosm of the political, religious, astro- 
logical, astronomical, and social meanings associated with 
the republic. The government was quite aware of the im- 
portance of the program. As Sanudo writes, Senator Do- 
menico Antonio Tron was charged with supervising each 
of its phases. When a member of the same family that in 
1476 had commissioned the tomb of Doge Niccolo Tron 
from Rizzo is found in this crucial role, it may provide an 
indication of Rizzo's participation in the tower." 

The creation of the crowning elements on the tower was 
set in motion when, on October 27, 1497, the casting of 
the two bronze Moors was entrusted to Ambrogio dall’An- 
core. The kilns used were at the Arsenal, famous for the 
technical perfection of its products, which were by no 
means restricted to weapons. The extraordinary size of the 
two figures, 2.60 meters high, did not prevent Venetian 
craftsmanship from achieving the perfect result still ad- 
mired today. But it must be admitted that there is no secure 
basis for naming the artist to whom the chief credit for them 
is due, and no documents are available other than those 
here under discussion. Perhaps distracted by their unique- 


4 Sanuto (as inn. 1), 1, col. 150; M. Muraro (as in n. 10}; Paoletti, 190. 
Antonio Rizzo must, on the other hand, have been quite expert in casting, 
since he first gained a reputation in the cannon foundries. 
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3 The Older Moor 


ness and by their mechanized motion, critics have mani- 
fested a certain diffidence before these astonishing auto- 
mata, though they deserve as much fame as that accorded 
to similar works in classical times (Figs. 3, 4). The sou- 
briquet of “Moors” is not derived from any physical char- 
acteristics suggesting African races, but probably from the 
dark tone of the bronze—a natural circumstance in Venice, 
where color takes on importance in everything. One may 
add the tradition that links Moors to homines selvatici, as 
in Chrétien de Troyes’ writings in the Middle Ages. The 
Moors of the tower, semi-nude and covered with fleecy 
skins, were meant to represent Wild Men. The vine shoots 
encircling their loins recall the garb of celebrants in the 
train of Bacchus. The meaning of the Wild Man in Medi- 
terranean culture gradually shifted with time, from allud- 
ing to primitive and instinctual man to connoting the good- 
hearted savage, simple and innocent, then a terrifying kid- 
napper of babies, and finally a warrior riding wild unicorns 
and struggling with fierce beasts. The idea of the Wild Man 
was widely diffused in the Renaissance, especially in the 


‘SE, Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, New York, 1939, 33; E. Battisti et 
al., “Automata,” in Enciclopedia Universale dell'Arte, Venice and Rome, 





4 The Younger Moor 


North, as has been well documented. Recalling the world 
of paganism, he often played a major role in the theater, 
but also appeared in coats-of-arms, tapestries, small 
bronzes, and even in a few paintings by major masters. On 
the exteriors of Gothic cathedrals and on many sundials 
frescoed on the facades of houses, the Wild Man, nude and 
chained like a malign force, was condemned to strike the 
hours that allow civilized life to function. The Moors of 
the tower can also suggest an image of primitive man and 
the natural forces that the Republic had brought to heel, a 
warning high above the city for all to see. 

There can be little doubt that the Moors are two of the 
finest sculptural creations of the fifteenth century in Eu- 
rope, but, if the personality of their artist is to be defined, 
some attention to their special formal characteristics is nec- 
essary. Since they were meant to be seen from a distance, 
such anatomical details as muscles, veins, hair, hands, fin- 
gernails, and the like are rendered with an exaggerated nat- 
uralism that in this century was rare outside Padua.” It is 
obvious that some of their inventive qualities have an em- 


1958, 11, col. 246; idem, Antirinascimento, Turin, 1962, 220: T. Husband 
(as in n. 8), 2. 


blematic purpose, such as the right foot, which normally 
serves.as a unit of measurement. The figures, slender and 
alert, seven Venetian feet high, have legs proportionately 
longer than is normal, because the artist took the distant 
and lower viewing position into account. It is evident that 
the artist was highly experienced. In their combination of 
power and striking expressiveness with taut contours and 
harmoniously integrated volumes, the Moors have a close 
parallel with figures from the Mantegnesque repertory. Par- 
adoxically, reminders of the Gothic spirit—also present in 
Mantegna—blend with a classicism of composition in a 
synthesis whose exhilarating vitality is free from any over- 
tone of academic imitation.” 

The most frequent attribution has been to Paolo Savin. 
This is based on the Moors’ supposed similarities to Savin's 
John the Baptist in the Zen Chapel in S. Marco. Thus Plan- 
iscig observed: “Paolo Savin repeated the features of the 
Moors in the figure of John on the Zen altar. The structure 


of the head and shapes of individual features, especially ` 


the nose, the protruding cheekbones, the swollen lips, the 
pointed beard, and the luxuriant hair, the modeling of parts 
of the body and of the sheepskin, are so similar as to make 
one conclude that the same artist created both.’ But on 
close inspection the comparison fails to support Planiscig's 
conclusion. The details cited are used by Savin to a quite 
different effect, adding up to a vapid and listless effect over- 
all, just the opposite of what the Moors show. If anything, 
the comparison reveals a wide gap in capability and orig- 
inality between Savin and the sculptor of the Moors, to the 
great disadvantage of the former. 

Paoletti, on the other hand, believed that Alessandro 
Leopardi had modeled the Moors: “Work which, in my 
opinion, the Signoria must have commissioned from Ales- 
sandro was the pair of bronze statues called Moors.... Ex- 
amining the crisp definition of the modeling of the heads, 
and their overall character, it is not difficult to recognize 
here the hand of an artist who must have had Verrocchio’s 
equestrian statue before his eyes a great deal....”"° Planiscig 
objected to Paoletti’s hypothesis, on the grounds that Leo- 
pardi was essentially a goldsmith, and that he could not 
have conceived and brought to completion by himself 
works of such imposing dimensions as these. He also.ob- 


16 E, Panofsky, The Life and Art of Albrecht Dürer, Princeton, 1955, 35. 


17 E. Tietze-Conrat, Andrea Mantegna, Florence and London, 1955. Such 
gothicizing elements, and a degree of violence in the realism, also recall 
the tradition of Paduan bronzes and the art of Agostino de’ Fonduti, known 
as “il Padovano”; cf. M. Bandirali, “Scheda per Agostino Fonduto scul- 
tore,” Arte lombarda, 111, 1958, 29. R. Longhi, “Pietro dei Franceschi e 
lo sviluppo della pittura veneziana,” L'arte, xvir, 1914, 84, remarked that 
Rizzo could not be unaware of the world of Mantegna. G. Mariacher, 
“Profilo di Antonio Rizzo,” Arte veneta, 11, 1948, 67, notes with respect 
to the wonderful naturalism of Rizzo’s sculpture that it is paralleled by 
that of Mantegna's Saint Sebastian at the Ca d'Oro. Cf. also G. Paccag- 
rini, “Tl Mantegna e la plastica dell'Italia settentrionale,” Bollettino d'arte, 
XLVI, 1961, 65-100. In a previous study I suggested that the most direct 
and highest-level followers of Mantegna are not painters, but sculptors 
in bronze, clay, and other media. (“Mantegna e Alberti,” Atti del VI Con- 
vegno Internazionale di Studi sul Rinascimento, Florence, 1965, 126.) It 
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served that Leopardi’s documented works do not reveal the 
rigorous investigation of reality that the Moors evince.” 

The difficulty of arriving at a definite understanding of 
the authorship of the Moors is increased by the fact that 
they belong to a particular phase in Venetian sculpture that 
straddles two distinct epochs: specific reminiscences of the 
quattrocento alternate with innovative elements that fore- 
shadow the art of the early cinquecento. In the older giant, 
the realistic anatomical analysis chiefly accentuates the ex- 
terior characteristics of the individual, an emphasis typical 
of late quattrocento sculpture with a Paduan orientation 
and even present, according to Anne Schulz, in the “ana- 
tomical naturalism” of Pietro Lombardo.” Quite different 
from such externalized means of characterization is the ten- 
dency also present in the Moors to explore psychology, and 
to evoke a sense of intimate connection between statue and 
viewer through intensity of facial expression (Figs. 5,6). 
Such a “romantic” appeal is designed to produce an aware- 
ness in the spectator deeper and broader than could be cre- 
ated when the style only addresses itself to anatomical re- 
alism of surface and structure. This tendency continues the 
direction already announced by Rizzo in his Adam, and 
here the achievement is perhaps all the more surprising in 
view of the Moors’ colossal dimensions, requiring adjust- 
ments in the proportions of the figures. As in certain late 
Hellenistic creations, the Moors’ contrast between super- 
human strength and wistful pathos of expression presses 
toward that fusion of opposites that was to become a com- 
monplace in Venetian painting a few years later. 

At the same time, some of the means used to develop 
the stylistic qualities of the second tendency recall earlier 
Paduan art. The pathos that is expressed in some of Tullio 
Lombardo’s faces by parted lips and wide-open eyes, for 
example, suggests to me a Paduan origin. During his stay 
there as a youth, when he may be presumed to have ab- 
sorbed the essence of Mantegna’s early art, Tullio first felt 
and developed his interest in classical art. Then by the early 
1490's his figures begin to show in their faces “fleeting 
expressions that [carry with them] implied references to an 
ongoing inner life, which the onlooker senses but cannot 
penetrate. This suggestion of a transaction in which the 
work of art challenges the spectator to penetrate the surface 


is difficult to understand why Venetian writers as well as art historians 
virtually ignored these giants, which are masterpieces as well in the tech- 
nique of casting. Perhaps they have suffered from the prejudice against 
theatrical objects and those made for amusement. They are, besides, 
“slaves,” and immodestly exposed to the wind. 


18 L. Planiscig, Venezianische Bildhauer der Renaissance, Vienna, 1921, 
287-89. 


19 Paoletti, 188. 
2 Planiscig (as in n. 18), 287. 


2 A.M. Schulz, “The Giustiniani Chapel and the Art of the Lombardo,” 
Antichità viva, xvi, 1977, 27-44. 


2 Planiscig (as in n. 18), 287. 


3 W.S. Sheard, “Giorgione e Tullio Lombardo,” in Giorgione, Atti del 
Convegno Internazionale di Studi, Castelfranco Veneto, 1978, 201-211. 
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5 Detail of Fig. 3 


anticipates both Giorgione and Titian.” The encounter of 
these two contrasting components of style in Tullio's art 
makes him a precursor of Giorgione, who also freely 
adapted ancient models and developed the psychological 
as well as the allegorical aspects of his portraits. In this 
connection it seems worth repeating Planiscig’s comment 
(p. 287) that “Giorgionism should not be opposed to the 
Paduan naturalism of the late quattrocento; on the con- 
trary it is precisely there that we should seek the necessary 
basis of its formation.” 

The Moors must be located in this context of stylistic 
flux. A clearer perception can then result of their extraor- 
dinary capacity to synthesize and harmonize ostensibly 
conflicting elements. The artist who conceived them must 
have been someone of the first rank, and one who like Tul- 
lio deserves to be considered a precursor of Giorgione. The 
best candidate is Antonio Rizzo, the sculptor who occupied 
the positions of Protomaestro del Palazzo and Proto della 
Procuratoria de Sopra in these years (Figs. 7, 8). After a 
period of military service during which he invented war 
machines, and after some time spent in Pavia, which was 
still essentially a Gothic center, Rizzo settled in Venice, 
worked in the service of Marco and Agostino Barbarigo, 
and became the friend of humanists, particularly Luca Pa- 


# Muraro {as in n. 10), 357. 





6 Detail of Fig. 4 


cioli, as well as of artists like Antonello da Messina. He 
created famous works for the two great Barbarigo Doges, 
among which the rebuilding of the destroyed ducal wing 
of the Palazzo Ducale and the construction of the Scala dei 
Giganti stand out.” 

This attribution found favor with Ulrich Middeldorf, 
who in a letter to me commented that he saw many sim- 
ilarities between the Moors and the marble Adam now 
placed opposite the Scala dei Giganti, despite the difference 
in medium.” The rigidity to be seen in the Moors, espe- 
cially in the area where the upper movable section of the 
torso meets the fixed pelvis, is owed to the presence of the 
automating mechanism inside. The more pronounced 
Gothicism of the Adam is owed to its date, nearly two 
decades before the Moors, which were cast in 1497. How- 
ever, it should not be excluded that the initial conception 
was as early as 1493, when the State commissioned the 
mechanism from the technicians. Should we then imagine 
that in 1493 Rizzo presented detailed plans for the entire 
sculptural complex of the tower, statues and decorations 
included, as might be expected in the case of a major public 
commission? And did Dürer have access to such designs 
when he arrived in 1494?” One cannot in any case deny 
that the two giants were finished in Rizzo's term of office, 


= In a letter of September 15, 1975. 


7 Antonio Rizzo, 
Adam, Venice, 
Palazzo Ducale 





and by no stretch of the imagination can they be assigned 
to ?ietro Lombardo or his associates. In 1498, when he took 
over the offices Rizzo had held, the Moors were already in 
place. 

“hus the evidence of dated documents, and the then- 
furctioning corporate conditions of production, tend to 
confirm the attribution of the Moors to Rizzo and his as- 
sociates that the evidence of style first suggests. We may 
recall the aptness of Fiocco’s remark that “Rizzo's art is 
picorial in its expressiveness, rich in shadows and sus- 
tained by a clear and functional underlying structure of 
vo-umes.’”’ In the bronzes he seems to have left the con- 
straints of his Gothic origins behind. While maintaining his 
lifdong interest in the naturalistic treatment of surfaces, he 
now explores the aura of pathos that had already appeared 
in eertain of Mantegna’s marvelous creations. Perhaps that 
vison, still Gothic in its expressiveness, was the most ap- 
pre priate for the representation of the Wild Man. And in 
this final phase of his development he seems also to have 
profited from the example of Tullio Lombardo. Tullio had 
taken the archaeological classicism of Padua and softened 
it, enlivening it with a vibrancy of surface that had been 
learned from Donatello's work, also in Padua. Quattro- 


26 Panofsky (as in n. 16), 13. 


7 G. Fiocco, “Antonio Rizzo,” in Enciclopedia italiana, Milan, 1936, xx1x, 
502% 
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8 Detail of Fig.7 


cento classicism then discovered the possibilities of a new 
and more moving vitality through renewed appreciation of 
gothicizing naturalism and a more tender pathos. This was 
the process, formulated in Padua and Venice, not by paint- 
ers but by sculptors, that was to find a harmonious syn- 
thesis in the art of Giorgione. 
University of Padua 
Padua, Italy 
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Carpaccio, Saint Stephen, and the Topography of Jerusalem. 


David R. Marshall 


The relationship between Carpaccio’s paintings and the 
woodcuts by Erhard Reuwich in Bernhard von Breyden- 
bach's Peregrinationes in Terram Sanctam’ has engaged the 
interest of Carpaccio scholars since it was first observed 
by Sidney Colvin in 1897.2 Ludwig and Molmenti3 regarded 
the woodcuts as an important source for Carpaccio, and, 
among many instances, detected borrowings from Reu- 
wich's large View of Jerusalem and the Holy Land (Fig. 3) 
— the most important of Reuwich’s woodcuts — in the 
Sermon of Saint Stephen and the Stoning of Saint Stephen 
(Figs. 1-2), which, together with the Saint Stephen and His 
Six Companions Ordained Deacons by Saint Peter, the Dis- 
putation of Saint Stephen; and the lost Trial of Saint Ste- 
phen, make up the cycle of the life of Saint Stephen painted 
for the Scuola di Sto. Stefano between 1511 and 1520.‘ In 
the Sermon (Fig. 1), for example, there is a temple corre- 
sponding to the Dome of the Rock, and the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre is visible beyond it. But could not Car- 
paccio have acquired such topographical information from 
other sources, perhaps even his own studies from life? And 
what is the source of the exotic elements that do not derive 
from Reuwich? These and other considerations have meant 
that Carpaccio’s dependence on Reuwich has not gone un- 
challenged, although it is generally accepted to a greater 
or lesser extent.5 By reexamining the relationship between 
Carpaccio’s Saint Stephen cycle and Reuwich's woodcuts, 
it.is possible not only to confirm that Carpaccio did, in- 
deed, draw on Reuwich’s woodcuts and had no further 


1 First published Mainz, 1486. For a full account of the various editions, 
see H. W. Davies, Bernhard von Breydenbach and His Journey to the 
Holy Land 1483-84, London, 1911. See also Bernhard von Breydenbach, 
Die Reise ins Heilige Land. Ein Reisebericht aus dem Jahre 1483, trans. 
and intro. E. Geck, Wiesbaden, 1961, and H. Kunze, Geschichte der Buch- 
illustration in Deutschland das 15 Jh., Leipzig, 1975, 332-43. 

2S. Colvin, “Uber einige Zeichnungen des Carpaccio in England,” Jahr- 
buch der Kôniglichen Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, xvi, 1897, 193- 
204. 5 

3 185-86 and passim. 

4 Paris, Louvre No. 12110; Stuttgart, bekek No. 311; Berlin, Eh- 
emals Staatliche Museen, Gemāldegalerie No. 23; Milan, Brera (No. 170). 
There is an old copy of the modello for the Trial in the Uffizi (No. 1687) 
which is of little topographical interest. 


5 The Tietzes proposed that Carpaccio and Reuwich both used drawings 
by Gentile Bellini, who in 1479-80 made a journey to Constantinople (pp. 
63ff and 138ff). Their argument has little validity in the case of the setting 
of the Saint Stephen cycle, for there is no evidence that Gentile ever went 
to Jerusalem (see L. Thuasne, Gentile Bellini and Sultan Mohammed II, 


sources of information about Jerusalem, but also to throw 
some light on the way in which Carpaccio created his set- 
tings. Such a reexamination involves not only comparisons 
between Carpaccio and Reuwich, but a consideration of 
the other sources upon which they drew. 


I 

In the Sermon the dependence of Carpaccio en Reuwich 
is most obvious. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is ren- 
dered almost exactly as in the View of Jerusalem and an- 
other woodcut devoted to the church alone: the campanile 
is shown obliquely, the right side shaded; the various domes 
are shown in the same relative positions; the fragmentary 
cupola over the main dome is present, and the buildings 
that enclose the courtyard are much the same and disposed 
at the same angle. The fenestration of the façade has been 
changed by the addition of small windows on the left to 
balance those on the right in the woodcuts, but not in the 
interests of greater accuracy, as the actual building did not 
possess them. Instead, this change is indicative of a process 
of clarification and simplification through which Carpaccio 


-converted the often ambiguous forms of the woodcuts into 


structures compatible with his own way of rendering 


buildings. 

The resemblance of the temple behind Saint Stephen in 
form and location to the Dome of the Rock is clear, but 
Gilles de la Tourette observed that an open parapet such 
as Carpaccio-represents would have been visible before it 


Paris, 1888, and H. F Collins, “Gentile Bellini: A Monograph and a Cat- 
alogue of His Works,” Ph.D. diss., University of Pittsburgh, 1970, 12-20). 
The question of whether Bellini could have visited Damascus or Alex- 
andria (and, therefore, perhaps Jerusalem) on the return journey has been 
considered by C. C. Rouillard, who finds it unlikely (“A Reconsideration 
of ‘La Réception de l'Ambassadeur Domenico Trevisano au Caire. Ecole 
de Gentile Bellini,” Gazette des beaux-arts, ser. 6, Lxxx11, 1973, 297-304). 
In fact, Jerusalem was probably more accessible from Venice, which had 
a vigorous pilgrim trade, than from Constantinople, which was controlled 
by the Ottoman Turks and not by the Mamelukes who ruled Jerusalem: 

Fiocco, 29ff, raised the possibility that Carpaccio himself made a journey 
to the East, and there drew the same subjects as Reuwich, but although 
this is a possibility, direci evidence for such a journey is lacking. The only 
documentary evidence in support of it is a passage in the 1590 edition of 
Cesare Vecellio’s Degli habiti antichi e moderni which mentions “un certo 
Vittorio Scarpe” summoned to the court of the Sultan. Whether this refers 
to Carpaccio, and whether it is a credible report, are matters of doubt 
(see Tietze and Tietze-Conrat, 141-42). Recently Muraro (Vittore Car- 
paccio, i disegni, Florence, 1977, 52), has expressed a belief in the eastern 
journey, but without supplying new evidence. For a full account, see Zam- 
petti, 511-26; also Lauts, 20. 


was hidden by the faience covering added during Suleiman 
the Magnificent’s restoration work in 1552, and argued that 
Carpaccio must therefore have had other sources.£ Creswell 
has since shown, however, that the parapet has always been 
solid.” Carpaccio could, indeed, have easily. interpreted 
Reuwich's rendering as indicating a parapet of the type he 
represents. And while Carpaccio’s building seems at first 
to show a dome closer in form to that of the actual building,’ 
it has an incipient reflex curve (just visible at the edge of 
the canvas) like Reuwich’s onion dome. When Carpaccio 
departs from Reuwich's temple, the differences in detail, 

suchias the parapet and the tympanum over the door, may 
be explained by reference to the same process of simplifi- 
cation and translation into his own system of forms as ob- 
served with the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The greater 
vertical emphasis may be explained by compositional ne- 


cessity. It is also significant that, as has often been ob-. 


served,’ this building is closely related to a number of rep- 
resentations of ideal churches, particularly those of 
Umbrian origin, such as the temples in Perugino's Delivery 
of the Keys and Raphael's Sposalizio.” This is as it should 
be, for the ideal centrally planned church of the Renais- 
sance was an attempt to apply the same divinely inspired 
proportions that were used by Solomon when he con- 
structed his Temple. At this time the Dome of the Rock was 
sometimes thought to be Solomon's Temple, and it is la- 
beled Templum Salomonis by Reuwich. By bringing his 
representation into conformity with Renaissance ideals, 
Carpaccio was at the same time approaching more nearly 
the true appearance of Solomon's Temple." 

Only the Sermon and the Stoning (Fig. 2) have settings 
that recall Jerusalem specifically, but the other paintings 
have fantastic elements for which Eastern origins have been 


6 De La Tourette, 139-40. He argues against Carpaccio having traveled to 
the Orient himself. 


7 K.A.C. Creswell, Early Muslim Architecture, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1969, 
69-80 and pl. 2b. 

8 Cf. De La Tourette, 139-40. 

9 Zampetti, 527ff. 

10 Vatican, Sistine Chapel; Brera, Milan. 

1 R, Wittkower, Architectural Principles in the Age of Humanism, Lon- 
don, 1973, 102ff, and Appendix 1, 155-57. For the Dome of the Rock as 
the Temple of Solomon, see C.H. Krinsky, “Representations of the Temple 
of Jerusalem before 1500,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Insti- 
tutes, xxxii, 1970, 1-20. : 

2 Fiocco, 45, sees it as evidence of Carpaccio's eastern journey. Ludwig 
and Molmenti, 186, trace it to the pyramids in Reuwich's print, but al- 
though these have the curved sides of Carpaccio’s pyramid they are too 
impoverished in form to have provided anything more than an indication 
that pyramids were appropriate to Holy Land settings. There were, and 
are, pyramids outside Jerusalem in the Kidron Valley: the so-called Tombs 


of Zechariah and Absalom. The latter has a conical, rather than pyra- . 


midal, upper section with concave sides, and is only crudely represented 
in Reuwich’s print, whereas the other is omitted. Neither is close to Car- 
paccio's structure, as their pyramidal upper parts are supported on bases 
articulated with pilaster strips, whereas Carpacdo! s pyramid rises straight 
out of the ground. 


13 For Filarete’s pyramid, see J.M. Hüskinson, “The Crucifixion of St. 
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postulated. In particular, there is the curious pyramid in 
the background of the Disputation (Fig. 4) which has been 
related to Reuwich’s print and Middle Eastern sources.” In 
fact, the origins of Carpaccio’s pyramid lie closer to home, 
in a reconstruction of the Meta Romuli. 

The ruinous Meta Romuli, or Sepulcrum Romuli, ap- 
pears in reconstructed form in the Crucifixion of Saint Peter 
by Filarete in his bronze doors for old St. Peter’s of 1440 
(Fig. 5). Its dividing bands broken up into panels and its 
pedimented doorway correspond significantly with Car- 
paccio’s pyramid. Filarete’s pyramid is accompanied by the 
Mausoleum of Hadrian, which is probably based on a 
drawing attributed to Cyriacus of Ancona,“ and his re- 
construction of the Meta Romuli may well be derived from 
the same source. Filarete’s pyramid has straight sides, but 
pyramidal forms with curved sides appear in Reuwich's 
woodcut.» Representations of the Meta Romuli in maps 
and views of Rome — as in a woodcut in the Peregrina- 
tiones — frequently show it with curved sides, which seems 
to have’been the usual convention for woodcut artists when 
representing any triangular form, be it roof or pyramid.” 
It is probable, therefore, that Carpaccio either had access 
to a version of Filarete’s or Cyriacus’s reconstruction (Fig. 
6}? in which the sides were curved, or that he added the 
curve himself as a natural property of pyramids. 

The adjacent equestrian statue supported on three mas- 
sive cylinders, articulated by two tiers of niches inhabited 
by figure sculpture, has no obvious prototype, although it 
has similarities to the Colleoni monument, which also has 
a high base divided by three vertical forms.” Possibly it 
derives from the same source as the structure to the left in 
the Ordination (Fig. 7), which also has inhabited niches. 
Both motifs may be fantastic creations by Carpaccio, al- 


Peter: A Fifteenth-Century Topographical Problem,” Journal of the War- 
burg and Courtauld Institutes, »0a1, 1969, 135-61. 


1 B, Ashmole, “Cyriac of Ancona,” Proceedings of the British Academy, 
xLv, 1959, 25. 


15 See n. 12. above. A pyramid with concave sides is found in Filarete’s 
treatise, where it crowns one of the pavilions of the ideal city of Plusia- 
polis. It resembles the Meta Romuli in that the apex flares out to form a 
platform supporting a trumpeting putto and there are doors in the base. 
(Fig. 6). The crockets roughly correspond with the volutes on the hori- 
zontal bands of Carpaccio’s pyramid. There are also links with the Arco 
Foscari in Venice. See Filarete's Treatise on Architecture, trans. J.R. Spen- 
cer, New Haven and London, 1962, u, fol. 122r, and D. Pincus, The Arco 
Foscari, the Building of a Triumphal Gateway in Fifteenth Century Venice, 
New York and London, 1976, 125, n. 19. 


16 Another example is an anonymous miniature of the first quarter of the 
1Sth century, repr. in A.P. Frutaz, Le piante di Roma, Rome, 1962, pl. 
150. 


17 Both Mantegna and Gentile Bellini drew on a manuscript of Cyriacus 
in the years around 1500, which Carpaccio could therefore have known. 
See P.W. Lehmann, Cyriacus of Ancona’s Egyptian Visit and Its Reflec- 
tions in Gentile Bellini and Hieronymus Bosch, Locust Valley, NY; 1977, 
passim. 

18 Cf. Fiocco, 46, who also mentions the Gattamelata; Muraro (Carpac- 
cio, Florence 1966, cxciv) relates it to the Arch of the Scaligeri at Verona. 
Neither of these, however, are supported on freestanding columns or piers. 
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1 Carpaccio, The Ser- 
mon of Saint Stephen. 
Paris, Louvre (photo: 
Réunion des Musées 
Nationaux) 


2 Carpaccio, The Ston- 
ing of Saint Stephen. 
Stuttgart, Staatsgalerie 
(photo: Staatsgalerie) 
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3 Erhard Reuwich, View of Jerusalem, from Breydenbach, Peregrinationes in Terram Sanctam 


though it is more probable that they are derived more or 
less intact from an unknown source, for Carpaccio’s fan- 
tasy generally lies in the combination of complete units. 
Either way, these structures have Renaissance or antique, 
rather than Oriental, origins. 

The remaining elements of the settings of these paintings 
can be traced to Western sources. In the Ordination the 
building behind Saint Peter can be related to Venetian types, 
and the minaret, although clearly Oriental, probably came 
at second hand from Gentile Bellini, who used such towers 
in his Saint Mark Addressing the Alexandrians.® The wall 
beyond has characteristically Venetian chimneys, and the 
castle is a north Italian type exemplified by the castle of 
Soncino (Cremona). Although the effect of this sequence 
of structures is of a unified whole, it has been achieved 
solely by their juxtaposition, without any attempt to join 
them convincingly. For example, although the main or- 
thogonals of the wall of the foreground structure are con- 
tinued by the wall beyond, an examination of the ground 
lines reveals that the latter wall is set back. It in turn is not 
attached to the castle beyond, for the entrance to the castle 
goes behind the unbroken vertical of the end of the wall, 
and the two units have different vanishing points. 

In the Disputation the receding city wall lined with tow- 


1 Milan, Brera, No. 164. On Gentile’s sources for this painting, see Leh- 
mann (as in n. 17). 


2 V, Goloubew, Les dessins de Jacopo Bellini, Brussels, 1912, 1. fols. 1b 
and 2a. 


“CH. Egger, Codex Escurialensis, ein Skizzenbuch aus der Werkstatt Do- 
menico Ghirlandaios, Vienna, 1905-06, fols. 15v and 24. 


2 C.C. Vermeule, “The Dal Pozzo-Albani Drawings of Classical Anti- 
quities in the British Museum,” Transactions of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society, 1, 5, 1960, No. 380, fig. 87. 

B T., Ashby, “Sixteenth-Century Drawings of Roman Buildings Attributed 
to Andreas Coner,” Papers of the British School at Rome, 11, 1904, No. 
139, fols. 21, 68-69. 


41 R, Weiss, The Renaissance Discovery of Classical Antiquity, Oxford, 
1969, 138, 146. 


ers is a Venetian motif that occurs in Jacopo Bellini’s sketch- 
book,” and it is combined with a Gentilesque minaret. The 
architecture of the loggia, with its columns on high ped- 
estals, recalls the ground-floor androni of Venetian scuole, 
while the conspicuous drums and simple flat acanthus 
leaves of the capitals are often met with in Venetian paint- 
ing. The swags that hang from the rosettes, like the pyr- 
amid, reflect Carpaccio’s awareness of the stream of Re- 
naissance thought concerned with the archaeological dis- 
covery of antiquity, as related capitals can be found in 
sketchbooks devoted to antique remains. In the Codex Es- 
curialensis is a capital with swags running beneath the vol- 
utes (although they begin low down at the feet of an eagle), 
and a few sheets later is a capital where the swags hang 
from cornucopias,™ a type used by Mantegna in his Cir- 
cumcision in the Uffizi. The Dal Pozzo-Albani drawings 
include one of a Corinthian capital with swags beginning 
at the rosettes,” while the Andreas Coner sketchbook con- 
tains a similar, Composite capital.” Other archaeological 
motifs are found in the Sermon. The triumphal arch in- 
terpolated into the view of Jerusalem is based on the Arch 
of Trajan at Ancona, which was popular among antiquar- 
ies for its inscription.” It is found in the Codex Escuri- 
alensis,* although Carpaccio may have seen it for himself .”* 


3 Egger (as in n. 21.), fol. 27. This derivation, proposed by Zampetti, 
518, is confirmed by the arrangement of projections and recessions (which 
Carpaccio has rendered more accurately than the artist of the Codex Es- 
curialensis), the vertical proportions, and by the pairs of figures on each 
side which correspond to the tablets in the arch. The Arch of Titus in 
Rome is of a similar type, but its fragmentary state during the Renaissance, 
as well as its squatter proportions, make any connection improbable. 
Fiocco, 46, suggests unconvincingly the Arch of Augustus at Rimini. 


*° Zampetti, 517-18, has suggested that the drawing in the British Museum 
(n. 1897-4-10-1) inscribed “Porto d'Ancona ..." was sketched from life, 
but this is unlikely in view of the improbable and highly conventional 
overhanging cliff and the presence of undoubted borrowings from Reu- 
wich, which indicate its true nature as a sketch in which compositional 
ideas are being explored. 
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4 Carpaccio, The Disputation of Saint 
Stephen. Milan, Brera (photo: Brera) 


5 Filarete, pyra- 
mid from the Cru- 
cifixion of Saint 
Peter. Vatican, St. 
Peter's, bronze 
doors (photo: 
author) 


6 Pavilion of the Palace of the Ideal City of Plusiapolis, from Filar- 
ete's Treatise. Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale (photo: Bibl. Naz.) 
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7 Carpaccio, Saint Stephen and His Six Companions Ordained Deacon. Berlin-Dahlem, Staatliche Museen (photo: Staatliche Museen zu 


Berlin) 


The head in profile surrounded by a garland that decorates 
the statue base upon which Saint Stephen is standing is 
probably derived from ancient coins — the adaptation of 
coin portraits to architectural settings was a practice that 
can be traced back through Mantegna to Jacopo Bellini” 
— although similarly ornamented panels and altar reliefs 
can be found in sketchbooks.” 


H 


A somewhat different problem concerning Carpaccio’s 
use of Reuwich’s woodcut is presented by their differing 


1 PT). Knabenshue, “Ancient and Mediaeval Elements in Mantegna’s Trial 
of Saint James,” Art Bulletin, xu, 1959, 60. 

* Eg. C. Hülsen, Das Skizzenbuch des Giovannantonio Dosio, Berlin, 
1933, pl. cxxviii. 

2° Cf, Ludwig and Molmenti, 187: “Reuwich’s large panoramic view of 
but within the city 
walls — the ‘spet where St. Stephen was stoned’ (ubi sanctus stephanus 
fuit lapidatus!. Carpaccio copies this part of the city exactly but following 
the Galden Legend places the scene of the martyrdom as outside the 
wall... 


Jerusalem shows at the extremity of the drawing 


Acts 6; 57-58: “When they cried out with a loud voice, and stopped 
their ears, and ran upon him with one accord, and cast him out of the 
city, and stoned him”; The Golden Legend Englished by William Caxton, 
London, 1900, 154. 


renderings of the site of the saint’s martyrdom. Whereas at 
first glance it seems that Reuwich located the martyrdom 
within the walls of Jerusalem, Carpaccio in his Stoning of 
Saint Stephen, in spite of drawing on the woodcut, locates 
the site unequivocally outside them.” In doing so Carpac- 
cio followed the explicit biblical,* hagiographical, pilgrim, 
ard pictorial traditions.” In the pilgrim traditions two sites 
had been proposed.* According to an early tradition, the 
site lay outside the north gate,“ but during the twelfth cen- 
tury one outside the east gate was identified. By the end 
of the fifteenth century the eastern site had become the 


! Giulio Romano's Martyrdom of Saint Stephen (Genoa, Sto. Stefano) 
is exceptional in that there are no obvious walls or gates, but only a series 
of disconnected Roman ruins. Significantly, an engraving by Domenico 
del Barbiere (H. Zerner. The Schoo! of Fontainebleau, London, 1962, 
DB2}, which seems to be derived from Giulio’s composition, restores the 
gateway 


© The following account is based on H. Leclerq, s.v. “Etienne (Martyre 
et Sépulture de Saint), Dictionnaire d'archéologie chrétienne et de litur- 
gie. ed. E Cabrol and H. Leclerq, Paris, 1907, and Vincent and Abel, 
743-65, 





3 This first appeared after the discovery of Saint Stephen's relics in 413. 
In the 5th century the Empress Eudoxia built a church on the site dedicated 
to the saint, which was ruined by the Persians in 614 and completely 
destroyed in 1187. 
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dominant but not exclusive tradition, and there were oc- 
casional attempts to reconcile the two.* 

One would therefore expect Reuwich to locate the mar- 
tyrdom at the eastern site. In the pilgrim accounts the site 
of the martyrdom is normally closely associated with sev- 
eral other sites in a fixed itinerary. These sites include the 
eastern gate, which was consequently known as St. Ste- 
phen’s Gate, the Golden Gate, the Torrens Cedron and its 
bridge, and the Sepulchre of the Virgin on the other side 
of the stream. Their relationship is clearly shown in an il- 
lustration from George Sandys’ Relation of a Journey be- 
gun An. Dom. 1610, when the situation was little changed 
(Fig. 8). Surprisingly, Reuwich does not indicate the 
whereabouts of St. Stephen's Gate, and the other sites are 
far away. But if one takes another set of topographical in- 


3 See n. 39. There is only one tradition that could be interpreted to mean 
that the martyrdom took place within the walls. After the destruction of 
Eudoxia’s basilica, the cult of Saint Stephen was removed to the church 
on Mt. Sion, where pilgrims usually had pointed out to them the sepulchre 
in which his relics had been placed, along with those of David and the 
Kings of Judah. As well, there were the stones with which he was stoned 
(e.g., Antoninus Piacentinus, Itinerarium in P. Geyer, ed., Itinera Hiero- 
solymitana saeculi I-VI] [Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latino- 
rum, xxxix], Vienna, 1898, 176, para. 25), which in some accounts become 
the stone upon which he was stoned. Although it is usually made clear 
that the stone has been brought from the site of the martyrdom outside 
the walls, in one case, by an understandable shift of meaning, the site 
itself seems to be located within the church. In the 9th century the monk 
Bernard wrote that “juxta quam (ecclesia in monte Syon) versus orientem 
est ecclesia in honore sancti Stephani, in quo loco lapidatus esse asseritur” 
(Leclerq, as in n. 32, 655-56). Mt. Sion was at this date within the city 
walls, although after the 11th century it lay without. But it is not possible 
thai Reuwich was referring to this slender tradition, for Mt. Sion lies on 
the other side of the city from his inscription. 


dications — the line of the street that led to the eastern gate 
and the Church of St. Anne (Domus Sancte Anne) a little 
to the north of it — it becomes clear that the traditional 
eastern site is indeed intended. 

It follows that one is mistaken in supposing that Reuwich 
placed the site outside the walls. The feature that most gives 
this impression is the sweeping curve that includes the site 
and runs around the northern part of the city. If not the 
walls, what does this curve represent? And why is the Gate 
of St. Stephen not represented and the site of the martyr- 
dom not placed close to those sites with which it was usu- 
ally associated? By examining Reuwich’s woodcut in light 
of its sources and other information available about the 
topography of the area around the side, it is possible to 
answer these questions, while at the same time confirming 
Carpaccio’s dependence on the woodcut. 

It was usual for maps of Jerusalem to be based on earlier 
maps, and Reuwich’s view continues this tradition. Reu- 
wich seems to have consulted a city plan illustrating Ptol- 
emy’s Geography that is conserved in manuscripts in Paris 
(Fig. 9) and the Vatican (Fig. 10).* This is apparent from 
the fact that both contain the motif of a U-shaped bend in 
the Torrens Cedron at the point where it is crossed by the 
bridge, which encloses the Sepulchre of the Virgin Mary. 
This doubling back of the stream is contrary to topograph- 
ical reality: the stream continued to the right, past the 
northeast corner of the city and diverging from it. In the 
Ptolemy plans the placing of this motif relative to the 
Golden Gate and the Gate of St. Stephen is reasonably con- 
vincing and similar to Sandys’ illustration. Reuwich, how- 
ever, places it well to the left of the Golden Gate in order 
to make room for the towns of Gabaon and Sylo (Shiloh), 
and so breaks the connection with the site of Stephen's 
martyrdom. 

In the Ptolemy plans St. Stephen's Gate is clearly marked, 
so that Reuwich could hardly have been unaware of its 
existence and position. Had he merely failed to observe the 
gate, one might have expected him to have substituted a 
conventional gate like those in the Ptolemy plans: that he 
did not do so suggests that this section of the wall in fact 


5 G. Sandys, Relation of a Journey begun An. Dom. 1610. Foure Bookes, 
Containing a Description of the Turkish Empire, of Egypt, of the Holy 
Land. of the Remote Parts of Italy, and lands adioyning, London, 1615, 
190. Sandys’ plates of the Holy Land are derived from those in J. Zuallart, 
Il devotissimo viaggio di Gerusalemme, fatto, e descritto in sei libri... 
Rome, 1595. (See R. B. Davies, George Sandys: Poet-Adventurer, Lon- 
don, 1955, 71, n. 11.). 


3° Paris, Bibl. Nat., ms Lat. 4802, fol. 135; Vatican, Cod. Urb. Lat. 277, 
fol. 132v, dated 1472. The artist or composer of both manuscripts was 
Piero del Massaio (1424-1473-80) who would have copied the plans 
from earlier sources. See G. Scaglia, “The Design of an Archaeological 
Plan of Rome by Alessandro Strozzi,” Journal of the Warburg and Cour- 
tauld Institutes, xxvii, 1964, 138, n. 4, with bibliog. R. Oehme, “Die 
Palästinakarte aus Bernhard von Breydenbachs Reise in das Heilige 
Land 1486,” Zentralblatt für Bibliothekswesen, xxv, 1950, 70-85, and R. 
Rôhricht, “Die Palästinakarte Bernhard von Breitenbachs,” Zeitschrift des 
deutschen Palästina-Vereins, xxiv, 1901, 1929-35, discuss the relationships 
of the woodcut with earlier maps of the Holy Land without devoting much 
attention to the view of Jerusalem or considering the Ptolemy plans. 
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9 Jerusalem. Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms Lat. 4802, fol. 135 (photo: Bibl. 
Nat.) 


10 Jerusalem. Rome, Bibl. Vat. cod. Urb. Lat. 277, fol. 132v 
(photo: Bibl. Vat.) 


looked not unlike his representation of it. 

The gate as it appears today, to which Sandys’ rendering 
approximates, dates from 1537 when the reconstruction of 
the walls carried out by Suleiman the Magnificent was un- 
der way.” Its condition during the later fifteenth century 
seems to have been less substantial. Arnold von Harff, who 
made a pilgrimage in 1498-99, was not very impressed, say- 
ing that it was “made only of wood hanging on wooden 
posts, like all the gates of Jerusalem."* Felix Faber, who 
wrote the longest and most freshly observed pilgrim ac- 
count of the fifteenth century, and who accompanied Brey- 
cenbach on one of his two pilgrimages, ignores it com- 
pletely, although he does refer to the site of the 
martyrdom.” The roundabout route that he took to visit 
the site suggests that the gate was temporarily inaccessible, 
at least to Christians. This is borne out by a passage that 
forms part of a description of a circumvallation of the city, 
where Faber describes having to descend immediately into 
the Jehoshaphat (or Kidron) Valley from the northeastern 
corner, and of being unable to follow the path along the 
foot of the walls because of the Moslem tombs in the vi- 


37 H.G. Mitchell, “The Modern Wall of Jerusalem,” Annual of the Amer- 
ican School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, 1, 1919-20, 38. 


33 The Pilgrimage of Arnold von Harff. Knight, from Cologne, through 
Italy. Syria, Egypt. Arabia, Ethiopia, Nubia, Palestine, Turkey, France 
and Spain in the Years 1496 to 1499 (Hakluyt Society, 2nd ser., xav} 
trans. and ed. M. Letts, London, 1946, 212. 


3 The Wanderings of Felix Fabri, trans. A. Stewart, 2 parts in 4 vols. 
(Palestine Pilgrims Text Society, vu-x), 1, 458-461 (fol. 141A-142A). “Af- 
ter we had seen that cistern [the pool of Bethesda} we went on our way, 
and came to the end of the city on the north side at the gate which once 
was called the Gate of Ephraim, because the way to Mount Ephraim leads 
through it; but now it is called the Gate of St. Stephen, because he was 
led out of it and stoned in the valley beyond it. Through this gate leads 
the road to Sichem, Samaria, and Galilee. So we went out of this gate, 
and as soon as we were outside, we left the northern roads along which 
the gate looks, and turned aside to the eastward towards Mount Olivet, 
having the holy city on our right hands as we walked. When we came to 
the corner of the wall where the northern wall joins the eastern one, we 
turned our faces away from the east, and looked along the wall to the 
south, where we saw another great city gate on the east side, whose lofty 
tower has been thrown down and ruined. This gate is termed the Golden 
Gate. ... 

Passing quickly by the Golden Gate, we came down a steep, rough and 
stony path to a place where stands a stone, the top whereof is flat. ... 

So Saul sat upon the clothes upon this stone, raging against Stephen 
and blaspheming Christ. ... 

From thence we went down a little lower, towards the brook Cedron, 
and came to the place where Stephen was stoned. ...” Faber's account is 
confusing because he calls the north gate the Gate of St. Stephen. He was 
familiar with earlier pilgrim accounts (see H.RM. Prescott, Jerusalem 
Journey; Pilgrimage to the Holy Land in the Fifteenth Century, London, 
1954) and is here probably attempting to reconcile the earlier tradition 
with the later. He would hardly have done so had the eastern gate been 
passable and clearly the gate associated with the martyrdom. 
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cinity of the Golden Gate.‘ 

From the Ptolemy plans little can be concluded other than 
that an opening existed in this position." The most infor- 
mative representation of the gate before its rebuilding is 
provided by Jan van Scorel in the view of Jerusalem that 
occupies the background of the Entry of Christ into Jeru- 
salem, the central panel of the Lochorst Triptych of 1527- 
29 (Fig. 11). Scorel went to Jerusalem in 1520-21, and ac- 
cording to Van Mander made sketches there from life.” 
This picture seems to be generally reliable, and a marked 
improvement over Reuwich in the shape of the Dome of 
the Rock and in the handling of perspective. Scorel rep- 
resents St. Stephen's Gate as a ruinous, but substantial 
structure. Seen from Scorel's viewpoint on the Mt. of Ol- 
ives, the gate is relatively conspicuous, but seen from lower 
down and at any angle other than frontally, it would have 
been hidden from sight by the projecting walls. 

Although the primary inspiration for Reuwich’s view is 
also the view from the Mt. of Olives, his work is not a 
single unified impression like Scorel’s. His Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, for example, is seen from the south rather 
than the east because it is a simplification of the view from 
the forecourt used for the separate woodcut devoted to the 
church alone. The view of the city as a whole, too, is ori- 
ented differently from the map of the Holy Land that sur- 
rounds it; it is seen from the east, whereas the map is seen 


4 Faber (as in n. 39.), 11, 119 (fol. 226). He also laments that the Palm 
Sunday processions do not dare go beyond the Cedron river for fear of 
the Saracens: 1, 461 (fol. 142A). 


+! The Paris version represents it as a plain round-arched opening in the 
wall articulated with lines representing courses of stonework. The degree 
to which this representation is conventionalized may be gauged by com- 
paring the adjacent Golden Gate with Reuwich’s version. In the Vatican 
version both gateways have been developed with stepped battlements. 

4° See Utrecht, Centraal Museum, Jan van Scorel, exh. cat., 1955, Cat. 
No. u; Douai, Musée de la Chartreuse, Jan van Scorel d'Utrecht, exh. 
cat., 1977, Cat, No. 18. 79-84. Also reproduced is the woodcut by Herman 


11 Scorel, The Entry of Christ into Je- 
rusalem, central panel of Lochorst 
Triptych (detail). Utrecht, Centraal 
Museum (photo: Centraal Museum) 


from the west. Similarly, his representation of the area 
around the gate (Fig. 12) seems to have been taken from a 
different position so that it presents a different appearance 
from that in Scorel's view. But if each form is studied 
closely, most of the features near the site of the martyrdom 
can be identified with reasonable certainty. 

The words “Locus ubi Sanctus Stephanus fuit lapidatus” 
are placed beneath an undulating line which clearly rep- 
resents a hill, near parallel lines that meander back and 
forth, clearly representing a stream that goes behind the 
hill. The cross marking the site of Stephen’s martyrdom is 
therefore on the side of the stream closest to the town. Im- 
mediately above the cross are two undulating lines repre- 
senting landscape forms, and above this is a rectangular 
form without markings: this, I would suggest, represents 
the city walls. The form overlaps another more or less rec- 
tangular form which has what can be identified as a ves- 
tigial doorway: this is St. Stephen’s Gate. Other sections 
of wall and buildings correspond to the ruinous north- 
eastern section of the wall, where buildings interrupted, 
and were built into, the wall. Going the other way from 
the cross, there are two buildings with windows in front 
of a tree, probably the building in front of the wall visible 
in Scorel's painting immediately to the left of the gate. In 
front of this is a cubical form surrounded by vegetation 
which may represent a Moslem tomb, similar to those vis- 


van Borculo(?) derived from Scorel's painting (or from his preliminary 
studies) of 1538 (Cat. No. 39, 85). See also D.H. de Jonge, “Het Triptiek 
der Familie van Lochorst door Jan van Scorel in het Centraal Museum te 
Utrecht,” Oud-Holland, txv1, 1929. 


à The walls of the enclosure of the Dome of the Rock had been recon- 
structed in the 14th century, but for political reasons the rest had been 
allowed to decay (see Vincent and Abel, 982ff). When, in the 19th century, 
a shaft was sunk at the first angle north of St. Stephen's Gate, no traces 
of “any foundations more ancient than the present city wall, as seen above 
ground” were found. (Sir C. Warren and C.R. Conder, The Survey of 
Western Palestine: Jerusalem, London, 1884, 137}. 


ible beneath the middle of the inscription referring to the 
Golden Gate.“ 

In short, the cross is certainly outside the wall, between 
it and the stream, the Torrens Cedron, and in its correct 
position outside the Gate of St. Stephen. Reuwich has lo- 
cated the martyrdom site in precisely the place where the 
dominant tradition of the day maintained it should be. The 
sweeping curve that seems to enclose it within the city 
boundaries, although superficially resembling a wall, does 
not join the wall of the enclosure of the Dome of the Rock 
and lies outside the village of Bethoron Superior, which was 
many miles away. 

The origin of this form can again be traced to the Ptol- 
emy plans. In the Vatican version there is a stream that 
runs along the north wall of the city, veering south beyond 
the northeastern corner. This is probably meant to repre- 
sent the excavation, or dry moat, which lay outside the 
north wall, and which is visible in Bernardo Amico's view 
of Jerusalem.“ In the Paris version it loses its stream-like 
and moat-like properties and becomes the outer boundary 
of an area of hill forms which encloses an octagonal well 
and the village of Emmaus. It is only a step from here to 
Reuwich’s purely conventional line enclosing the village of 
Bethoron Superior, the purpose of which is to separate the 
view of the city from the map of the Holy Land beyond. 

Although Carpaccio has not followed Reuwich's repre- 
sentation of the walls and gate, it is nevertheless tempting 
to suppose that he took up the suggestion of a sweeping 
curved wall that this line suggests. We can imagine him 
faced with the task of creating a suitable setting for his 
subject, beginning by consulting Reuwich’s woodcut, which 
would have been the most accurate source of information 
available to him. Although many of the forms — partic- 
ularly those on the horizon — are fantastic and unlike 
anything in Reuwich,“ there are a number of similarities 
to the northern part of the city that suggest this was the 
case. These include the semicircular shape, the bird's-eye 
view, and the mountainous landscape dotted with villages. 
One of the most prominent details within the city is an 
archway, which corresponds to the Ecce Homo arch in the 
woodcut (“Arcus super quo Christus fuit indicatus”). The 
road meandering down te the gate can also be found in the 
woodcut, although the prominent building with nave and 
aisles cannot. In position it corresponds to the House of 
Pilate (Domus Pilati), which is what it must be meant to 
represent. 

At this point, Carpaccio would have realized that two 
items essential to the iconography were lacking. The first 
is that symbol of Jerusalem which occurs in so many paint- 
ings of the Renaissance: a polygenal, two-stage building 
derived from the Dome of the Rock. This building is found 


44 Scorel does not represent this. but Van Borculo represents an open rec- 
tangular box to the south of the gate, and a flat slab to the north, both 
of which are probably tombs. This supports the hypothesis that Van Bor- 
culo had access to preliminary drawings and sketches by Scorel in which 
these items appeared, but which Scorel om:tted in favor of figure groups. 
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12 Erhard Reuwich, View of Jerusalem, detail of north end 


in the woodcut, to be sure, but the choice of the northern 
end meant that it had been eliminated, and so it was re- 
placed in schematic form to the right of the center of the 
part of the city shown in the painting. The other essential 
item is the wall of the city, pierced by a gate. Finding Reu- 
wich's representation inadequate for his purpose, or know- 
ing that he had represented it in its modern, ruined state 
and not as it had been in antiquity, Carpaccio reconstructed 
it on the sweeping curve suggested by Reuwich's dividing 
line, adding in the correct position the Gate of St. Stephen. 
Certainly the wall and gate have the kind of minimal form 
one might expect from such a procedure. 


lll 

There seems, then, to be little reason to suppose that 
Carpaccio derived any information about Jerusalem that 
has any topographical validity from any source other than 
Reuwich. Some motifs that appear at first glance to be Ori- 
ental and not found in Reuwich or Breydenbach turn out 
to be based on Italian or antique prototypes, and some- 
times, even though the opposite is indicated, Carpaccio re- 
veals a surprising awareness of the woodcuts. The fantasy 
and Oriental exoticism which are sometimes detected in 
these works is the consequence not so much of Eastern in- 
fluences, or of a fantastic imagination, as of sometimes 


45 Bernardo Amico, Trattato delle piante-et imagini dei sacri edifici di 
Terrasanta, Rome, 1609, trans. Fr. T. Bellorini and E. Hoade as Sacred 
Edifices of the Holy Land, Jerusalem, 1953, chap. xuv, with plate en- 
graved by Callot; also Sandys (as in n. 35), 158. 

4 The painting was executed largely by assistants; see Lauts, Cat. 
No. 29. 


rather naive juxtapositions of motifs derived from dispa- 
rate sources. Carpaccio was essentially a literal-minded art- 
ist, and when he confined himself to a unified setting that 
he knew well, like that in the Accademia Miracle of the 
Reliquary of the True Cross, this is apparent; but when 
confronted with the task of recreating a country he had 
probably never seen, his prosaic method of juxtaposing ap- 
propriate motifs created an impression of Oriental fantasy 
that was never intended. 

This literal-minded approach suggests that the two lost 
views of Jerusalem that were the subject of a letter of Au- 
gust 15, 1511 from Carpaccio to Marchese Gian Francesco 
Gonzaga were simply copied from Reuwich. Had any other 
source been used, traces would have appeared in the Saint 
Stephen paintings, done at intervals during the rest of the 
decade. The dimensions that Carpaccio supplies for the 
larger of the two works strongly supports this view: it was 
512 x 25 piedi (1.90 x 8.57m), which gives a ratio of height 
to width of 1 : 4.5. Reuwich’s woodcut has almost exactly 
the same proportions: it is 0.27 x 1.27m or 1 : 4.7.” The 
unusually elongated nature of these proportions makes it 
unlikely that their similarity is a coincidence. The smaller 


17 Muraro, 1966 (as in n. 18). 63-70, who publishes the letter in full with 
a detailed commentary, suggests that these dimensions refer not to the 
picture itself but to the dimensions of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, 
or to the “rapporti proporzionali fra i vari edifici e i'luoghi deputati,” and 
that this work was not “una generica Veduta di Gerusalemme ma una 
raffigurazione di quella città che doveva avere come fulcro il Sepolcro di 
Cristo.” The wording of the letter is, however, quite explicit: “La longeza 


work Carpaccio described as being not even a tenth of the 

whole, a fraction that accurately describes the extent of the 

view utilized in the Sermon (from the Dome of the Rock 
to the northern end of the enclosure). 
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de l'opra è de piedi 25, la largeza è de piedi 5% cum tute le misure se 
ricercano in tal cossa.” The unusually large size of the picture, which 
Muraro adduces in support of his hypothesis, may be explained by the 
fact that it was executed in watercolor on canvas and could be wound 
onto a roller (“La forma de l'opra è de aquarella sopra la tella, et el se 
potria voltar sopra un ruodolo sencia alcun detrimento”}: it was therefore 
more a tapestry or processional banner than a rigid painting. 


Marcus Aurelius, Fray Antonio de Guevara, and the Ideal of the 
Perfect Prince in the Sixteenth Century 


Michael P. Mezzatesta 


The memory of Marcus Aurelius, like many other famous 
men and women of antiquity, faded in the centuries after 
the fall of the Roman Empire. Even his bronze equestrian 
portrait, visible outside the Lateran Basilica throughout the 
Middle Ages, went unrecognized.’ In the Renaissance, 
however, the Emperor was gradually rediscovered as part 
of the recovery of the heritage of the classical past. From 
about 1530 there was a growing interest in Marcus Aure- 
lius, evident in a number of artistic projects referring spe- 


This essay is based on ideas first developed in my doctoral dissertation 
(see bibl.), completed under the direction of Professor Irving Lavin, The 
Institute for Advanced Study. I am greatly indebted to Professor Lavin 
for his incisive comments and suggestions in reviewing the final drafts of 
this article. 


cifically to the equestrian statue on the Capitoline or to its 
well-known gesture, the right arm extended with palm held 
downward. The first and most famous of these projects was 
Michelangelo's design of the Campidoglio for Pope Paul 
III, which featured the statue itself as the centerpiece of the 
square (Fig. 1). Paul III subsequently adopted the Aurelian 
gesture in his personal imagery, most notably in the bronze 
effigy on his tomb in St. Peter's, 1552 (Fig. 2).2 Doge Fran- 
cesco Venier also had himself portrayed with the distinctive 


! See n. 10. 
* On Michelangelo's design for the Campidoglio, see Ackerman, 1, 54-74: 
I], 50-68. For the tomb of Paul IH, see below, pp. 628-29. 


t 


motif in a portrait by Titian of 1554-55 (Fig. 3). In the im- 
perial camp, Leone Leoni proposed an equestrian monu- 
ment of Charles V incorporating what may have been the 
Marcus Aurelius gesture. Later, Leoni adorned the cortile 
of his house in Milan, the Casa degli Omenoni (1565-66), 
with a plaster cast of the Capitoline monument and dedi- 
cated the house itself to Marcus Aurelius (Fig. 4}. The ges- 
ture also appeared in portrait statues of Philip I, the Duke 
of Alba, and Vespasiano Gonzaga (Figs. 5, 6).? 

Although commissioned by a diverse group of patrons, 
these projects are linked in several cases not only by direct 
personal interrelationships, but also by an ethical ideal that 
can be traced to the works of the sixteenth-century Spanish 
historian Fray Antonio de Guevara. By analyzing his in- 
fluence, the history and meaning of the Capitoline eques- 
trian portrait of Marcus Aurelius, and the reputation of the 
Emperor himself during the cinquecento, we will under- 
stand better the reasons for the proliferation of these Au- 
relian references and gain an insight into an important mo- 
ment in sixteenth-century art and culture. 

Through the Middle Ages the equestrian statue of Mar- 
cus Aurelius stood alongside the basilica of S. Giovanni 
Laterano and was popularly known as Constantine, an 
identification that reflected the ancient origins of the group 


3 All of these examples are considered below. 


4 For the placement of the statue at the Lateran, see Philipp Fehl, “The 
Placement of the Equestrian Statue of Marcus Aurelius in the Middle Ages,” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxvr, 1974, 362-67. 


5 Ackerman, 1, 67. That this meaning continued into the Renaissance is 
illustrated by Botticelli’s Calumny of Apelles. The King, and in this con- 
text the judge, stretches out his right arm. This is not a gesture of greeting 
as has been suggested previously, but one of judgment. It is the Marcus 
Aurelius gesture and through it Botticelli certainly referred to the judicial 
process-underway. For the interpretation of the gesture as one of greeting, 
see Ronald Lightbown, Sandro Botticelli: Life and Work, 2 vols., London, 
1978, 1, 124. 


é The concept was developed from the Roman representation of Clementia, 
wherein supplicating barbarians appear kneeling before the emperor or 
general; Brilliant, 154ff. Such scenes appear to have influenced Baccio 
Bandinelli in the relief on the base of the monument of Giovanni delle 
Bande Nere, Florence, and in the projected relief for the base of the statue 
of Andrea Doria. In both instances prisoners are presented to the vic- 
torious leader who extends his right arm in the Marcus Aurelius gesture, 
a gesture signifying clemency. For an illustration of the Bandinelli relief, 
see A, Venturi, Storia dell'arte italiana, Milan, 1936, x, ii, fig. 177. The 
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and symbolized the glory of the Roman Empire as embod- 
ied in the first Christian emperor.‘ The notion of Roman 
power, grandeur, and order was a fundamental aspect of 
the statue. During the Middle Ages, executions regularly 
took place before the monument and on occasion criminals 
were even hanged from the horse’s foreleg. Thus, the statue 
was traditionally interpreted as a symbol of Roman gov- 
ernment and law, of Justice itself.5 

During the Renaissance, the emperor's gesture was sus- 
ceptible to a number of interpretations. One, closely re- 
lated to the concept of Justice, was the granting of clem- 
ency, a view favored by the presence of a crouching 
barbarian (now lost) under the horse’s front leg.‘ Perhaps 
the earliest definition of the gesture occurs in Angelo Pol- 
iziano’s Miscellanorum Centuria Prima, published in 1489. 
Poliziano describes Marcus Aurelius as a pacifier,” an opin- 
ion repeated by Raffaele Volterrano in 1506 and Albertini 
in 1510.8 Closely related to this reading was the interpre- 
tation of the gesture as one of command and authority, a 
meaning consistent with the ancient significance. It should 
be noted that the extended arm motif forms part of the 
repertoire of Roman gesture and is, therefore, not unique 
to the equestrian portrait of Marcus Aurelius. The statue 
was, however, the most famous instance of the gesture’s 


drawing is reproduced in D. Heikamp, “In margine della vita di Baccio 
Bandinelli,” Paragone, xvin, 191, 1966, fig. 40a. 
The large relief depicting the Clementia of Marcus Aurelius which is 


‘now in the Capitoline Museum also employs the same gesture. The relief 


was moved to the Capitoline Hill in 1515 and the right arm was restored 
in 1595 by Ruggero Bescapé on the basis of the equestrian portrait. Al- 
though Bescapé’s restoration may not reflect the original position of the 
hand, it was nevertheless viewed as an appropriate symbol for the dis- 
pensation of imperial clemency. For the Conservatori relief, see H. Stuart 
Jones, The Sculptures of the Palazzo dei Conservatori, Oxford, 1925, 22- 
25, No. 4; 27-29, No. 10; and Ryberg, 10. 


7 “Extat autem adhunc pacificatore habitu (ni fallor) statua illa Romae, 
quae pro aede lateranensi inter prima urbis spectacula convisitor,” (Misc. 
LXV), as quoted in Buddensieg, 220, n. 35. 


5 Poliziano referred to the equestrian statue as an illustration for a passage 
in Quintilian (Inst. Or. xı. 3. 119). As Buddensieg noted, this may be the 
source for the later reference; Buddensieg, 220, n. 35. 

Ulisse Aldrovrandi wrote in 1556 that Marcus Aurelius stood, “In ha- 
bito e gesto di pacificatore,” and Annibale Caro in describing Paul’s fu- 
neral portrait noted that the Pope was in “atto di pacificatore”; Budden- 
sieg, 220, n. 35. 
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1 Equestrian Statue of Marcus Aurelius. Rome, Campidoglio 
(photo: Alinari) 


use, the extended arm becoming, as it were, the portrait's 
identifying feature.° 

Though the motif might be extracted from its original 
context, the significance of the gesture was also integrally 
linked to the identification of the rider. In the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries a series of more accurate identifications 


°? For the contexts and interpretations attached to the gesture in Roman 
art, see Brilliant, 96f., 141; Ryberg, 13. 

In a letter of 1547 to Ferrante Gonzaga, Leone Leoni proposed an eques- 
trian monument to Charles V, adding: “et sopra (the horse) vi porrei la 
statua ritratta da l'Imperadore, della medesima grandezza, in attitudine 
che comandasse e inanimasse gli eserciti; cioè con la mano destra di- 
mostrando”; Plon, 37-38. See also Mezzatesta, xviii. For the festival cel- 
ebrating the marriage of Guglielmo Gonzaga to Eleonora of Austria, 
daughter of Emperor Ferdinand I, held in Mantua in 1560, the center of 
the piazza fronting the cathedral was decorated with “un oracolo d'Apol- 
line Delfico, essendo sopra una Basi assai grande & alto un Apollo alto 
come un mediocre Colosso, co un bracio disteso. il quale serviva a tenere, 
con grandissimo diletto delli spettatori, ordinato la festa,” according to 
Andrea Arrivabene, | grandi apparati, le giostre, l'imprese, e i trionfi, 
fatti nella città di Mantove, nelle nozze dell illustrissimo & eccellentissimo 
Signor Duca di Mantova .... n.p., 1561, unpag. Leone Leoni played a 
major role in the design and organization of the festivities; see Plon, 165ff,, 
310. Although the exact nature of Apollo's gesture is unclear, Hans Hol- 
bein the Younger utilized the Marcus Aurelius gesture in a design for a 
pageant arch of the Muses erected for the coronation entry of Anne Boleyn 
into London in 1533. Here, the seated Apollo orders the festivities through 
the unambiguous expression of his sovereignty. For an illustration of Hol- 
bein’s drawing of Apello, see Roy Strong, Splendour at Court: Renais- 
sance Spectacle and Illusion, London, 1973, fig. 6. In addition, the gestures 
of Montorsoli's marble Neptune in Messina (1557) and Giambologna’s 
bronze Neptune in Bologna (1562-64) may also be interpreted as symbolic 





2 Guglielmo della Porta, Tomb of Paul HI Farnese (detail). 
Rome, St. Peter's (photo: Alinari) 





3 Titian, Portrait of Doge Francesco Venier. Lugano, Thyssen 
Collection (courtesy Thyssen Collection) 





4 Leone Leoni, Casa degli Omenoni, Milan (from Propyläen 
Kuneteeschichte, vii, pl. 334) 





6 Lecne Leoni, Portrait Statue of Vespasiano Gonzaga. Sabbi- 
oneta Incoronata (photo: Kunsthistorisches Institut, Florence) 
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5 Philippe Galle, engraving after Jonghelinck’s destroyed statue 
of the Duke of Alba (photo: Bibliothèque Royale, Brussels) 


were advanced until Marcus Aurelius was “publicly” rec- 
sgnized in the inscription on the base which Michelangelo 
designed for the statue’s new location on the Capitoline 


of the god's authority and power; J. Pope-Hennessy, Italian High Ren- 
cissance and Baroque Sculpture, London and New York, 1970, figs. M. 
C6. James Holderbaum, in “A Bronze by Giovanni Bologna and a Painting 
by Bronzino,” Burlington Magazine. xcvH, 1956, 439, discusses the ges- 
ture in terms of the expression of power and authorit 
the waves. Christ's hand in Caravaggio’s Calling of 


as the god calms 
Saint Matthew, >. 
Luigi dei Francesi, has been related to that of God the Father in Michel- 
engelo’s Creation of Adam on the Sistine Ceiling by Walter Friedlaender, 
Caravaggio Studies, Princeton, 1955, 108. In fact. it is distinct from the 
gesture of Michelangelo's God the Father, whose index finger extends ort- 
ward and is isolated from the other fingers of the hand. The commanding, 
authoritative quality of Christ's outstretched arm must certainly reflect 
the Aurelian prototype. 
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Hill. ° The very fact that such a venerable monument had 
been renamed, relocated, and highlighted as the centerpiece 
of Pope Paul's ambitious urban renewal project was suf- 
ficient witness to a focus of public attention on the statue. 
Yet it was not Paul’s intention simply to add one more an- 
cient statue to the Capitol as a kind of museum of Rome's 
glorious past,” nor was it the sole desire of those who chose 
to refer to the Emperor in their portraits to allude to a fa- 
mous ancient monument. Rather, it would seem that the 
motivations were both personal and public and were rooted 
in contemporary political theories and ethical values. 

Marcus Aurelius is perhaps best known today as the phi- 
losopher-emperor and author of the Meditations, a collec- 
tion of philosophic apothegms on the Stoic way of life.” 
The appeal of the Meditations may be traced less to the 
sixteenth than to the seventeenth century, a period that wit- 
nessed a surge of interest in ancient Stoicism.” In fact, the 
Meditations were first translated into Latin from Greek by 
Guilielmo Xylandro in 1559, with the Italian version ap- 
pearing as late as 1667."' 

Of course, during the sixteenth century Marcus Aurelius 
was known from other ancient sources. The richest of these 
was the Emperor's biography in Julius Capitolinus's His- 
toria Augusta, which appeared in several editions from 
1475. Here was found the most detailed portrait of the Em- 
peror then available, one made all the more accessible by 
Erasmus's authoritative edition of the Historia Augusta 
published in 1518. Capitolinus’s characterization of Mar- 
cus Aurelius as a pious and virtuous philosopher-emperor 
was undoubtedly the source for similar descriptions in con- 
temporary works such as Andrea Fulvio's 1517 Ilustrium 
imagines and G. B. Egnatio's Le vite de gl'imperadori ro- 
mani. 


1 For the history of the statue's identification, see Vincenzo Tizzani, “Della 
statua equestre di M. Aurelio,” Dissertazioni della Pontificia Accademia 
Romana di Archeologia, ser. 11, L 1881, 243-61; Adolfo Apollini, “Vicende 
e restauri della statua equestre di Marco Aurelio,” Atti e Memorie della 
R. Accademia di S. Luca, 11, 1912, 1-24, esp. 1-11; Giuseppe Zucchetti, 
“Marco Aurelio,” Capitolium. xxvii, 1953, 328-32; James Ackerman, 
“Marcus Aurelius on the Capitoline Hil,” Renaissance News, x, 1957, 
69ff. Buddensieg, 219, n. 27, noted that the inscription on the base — M. 
Antonino Pio — had been mistranslated as Antoninus Pius by some schol- 
ars, Marcus Aurelius was the adopted son of Antoninus Pius. The form 
Marcus) Antonino Pio is a genealogical expression of the adoptive 
relationship. 

" From the reign of Sixtus IV statues had been moved to the Capitoline, 
motivated, it would seem, primarily by a desire to restore a measure of 
the hill’s ancient glory. However, it was only during the reign of Paul IH 
that the relocation of ancient statuary was determined by a coherent pro- 
gram; see Buddensieg, 177ff. 


|? For a general review of its history, see George Long, The Meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius, New York, 1909, 321-23. 


'S The popularity of Stoic doctrines rose in the last two decades of the 
loth century and the first decade of the 17th century because of the writ- 
ings of Justus Lipsius (1547-1606). He has been called not only the restorer 
of Stoicism in the later Renaissance but also the founder of modern neo- 
stoicism; see Jason Lewis Saunders, Justus Lipsius: The Philosophy of Ren- 
aissance Stoicism, New York, 1955, xiv. Interestingly enough, the Med- 
itations of Marcus Aurelius played a minor role in Lipsius’ work on Stoi- 
cism, (Saunders, 80, n. 44). For a history of Stoicism in the 16th century. 


one of many emperors whose virtues or vices were praised 
or condemned. It was only about 1530 that Marcus Au- 
relius was singled out for special attention. Indeed, in the 
sixteenth century the Emperor's renown was largely the 
work of one man, Fray Antonio de Guevara (14807-1545), 
the court historiographer of the Holy Roman Emperor 
Charles V.® 

Guevara wrote two books which became popular 
throughout Europe in the sixteenth century: the Libro Au- 
reo de Marco Aurelio and the Relox de Principes. The 
former was begun in 1518 as an educational tract for the 
new King of Spain, Charles V, and purported te be a trans- 
lation of the Greek manuscript of the Meditations with the 
addition of autograph letters." It is, in fact, a more or less 
imaginary biography based largely on Julius Capitolinus’s 
Historia Augusta.” The book consists of forty-eight chap- 
ters, beginning with a consideration of the Emperor's lin- 
eage and early education. Marcus Aurelius’ entire life is 
reviewed, with special attention to his outstanding virtues 
and to personal problems, such as his troublesome wife 
Faustina and his dissolute son Commodus. Guevara stressed 
the Emperor's sense of justice and clemency; his continual 
concern for the well-being of the state; and his love of learn- 
ing, developing a detailed profile of Marcus Aurelius’ per- 
sonality.” The general biographical format was tied to- 
gether by information on the Emperor's exemplary habits, 
edifying anecdotes illustrating his sagacity, and a wealth of 
detail on the life and legends of the ancients. Concluding 
with the apochryphal letters to various acquaintances, in- 
cluding his former mistress and the courtesans of Rome 
which dealt with what Guevara later called “morales y 
buenas doctrinas,” the Libro Aureo presented a richly 
drawn portrait of Marcus Aurelius as an emperor and as 


see Léontine Zanta, La renaissance du stoicisme au xvi? siècle, Paris, 1914. 
On Stoicism in 17th century Spain, see H. Ettinghausen, Francisco de 
Quevedo and the Neostoic Movement, Oxford, 1972. 


4A second edition of Xylandro’s translation was issued in 1568; S. E W. - 
Hoffman, Bibliographisches Lexicon der gesammten Litteratur der 
Griechen, Leipzig, 1838, 1, 185, 188. The Italian version was translated 
by Cardinal Francesco Barberini. 

'S For the publication history of the Historia Augusta, see the introduction 
to the Loeb Classical volume, Scriptores Historiae Augustae, trans. David 
Magie, Cambridge, Mass./London, 1921, xxvili-xxix. 

' Andrea Fulvio, Illustrium Imagines, Rome, 1517, Lxxvr, in G. B. Eg- 
natio, Le vite de gl imperadori romani di Monsignore Egnatio nuovamente 
dalla lingua latina tradotte alla volgare ..., Vinegia, 1540, unpag. The 
Latin edition of Egnatio’s work appeared first in 1517. This edition was 
not available to me. 


The definitive study of the life and work of Guevara is Augustin de 
Redondo's Antonio de Guevara (1480?-1545) et l'Espagne de son temps, 
de la carriere officielle aux oeuvres politico-morales, Geneva, 1976, with 
extensive bibliography. 


i8 Ibid., 465ff.; 523ff. 
©? Ibid., 471, 481ff. 
2 Ibid.. 468. 

2? Ibid., 477-78. 

2 Ibid., 483. 


a man with personal problems. The book’s extraordinary 
success was owed in no small part to this humanized 
characterization.” f 

The first edition of the Libro Aureo appeared in Seville 
in 1528 and was an astonishing success in aristocratic cir- 
cles. Five more editions were released in Spain over the 
next two years and Spanish editions were published in Rome 
in 1531 and in Venice in 1532.% Between 1528 and 1600 the 
Libro Aureo went through thirty Spanish editions.” It was 
translated into Italian in 1542 and by the end of the century 
had gone through twenty printings.” In the seventeenth 
century it was said that, in its epoch, no book but the Bible 
enjoyed such a wide diffusion.# Although this claim may 
be exaggerated, it is nevertheless indicative of the Libro 
Aureo’s broad appeal. . 

The Relox de Principes was conceived after Guevara had 
been named Charles's court historiographer in 1526.” It is 
three times as long as the Libro Aureo but actually incor- 
porates almost all the chapters of the Libro Aureo into a 
considerable body of new material. The book is divided 
into three sections: the first demonstrates the necessity for 
a prince to be a good Christian; the second discusses the 
manner in which the prince should deal with his wife and 
children and gives advice for the husband and especially 
the wife on proper behavior; the third concerns the way 
the state should be governed, with special emphasis placed 
on justice and the maintenance of peace.” 

Like the Libro Aureo, the Relox is dedicated to Charles 
V. It is a more ambitious work both in length and scope, 
being a comprehensive presentation of Guevara's political 
ideals. A moral, didactic treatise in the tradition of edu- 
cational tracts for princes, the Relox was, however, aimed 
at a wider audience." In the general prologue Guevara ob- 
served that the purpose of the book was to provide prof- 


2 Ibid., 489. In the same passage Redondo notes that this aspect of the 
book opened the way for the development of the novel. 


24 Ibid., 510. 
3% Lino and Canedo, 449f.; Redondo, 513f., 520. 
26 Lino and Canedo, 449-460. 


27 Ibid., 467-472. The earliest Italian edition recorded by Lino and Canedo 
is 1543. However, a 1542 edition published in Rome is found in the Vatican 
Library. It appeared in French in 1531, and had eighteen editions up to 
1600; in English in 1535 with thirteen editions; in Dutch in 1565 with five 
printings to the end of the century; Lino and Canedo, 460-67, 463-65, 465- 
67. 

Over the course of the cinquecento the Libro Aureo was published at 
regular intervals. In Italy and Spain alone between 1528 and 1550, nine 
Italian and seventeen Spanish editions appeared, an average of more than 
one a year. Over the period 1551-1600 there were thirteen Spanish and 
eleven Italian editions, or about one every two years; Lino and Canedo, 
449-60, 467-72. Of the French editions, nine appeared before 1550. 

% The comment is reported to have been made by the son of the humanist 
Issac Casaubon; Antonio de Guevara, El Libro Aureo del Emperador 
Marco Aurelio con el Reloj de Principes, with Juana Granades, Milan, 
1953, vi; Redondo, 512. 

# Redondo, 306. The word relox may be translated as dial or clock and, 
as Redondo has noted, was meant to have an explicit moral connotation: 
“Le terme relox prend également une coloration morale incontestable 
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itable advice: “Those who studiously apply themselves to 
reading this work will find in it very profitable advice, laws 
most lively, excellent judgements, notable maxims, pro- 
nouncements very profound, marvelous mottos, and sto- 
ries of many past ages.” 

As in the Libro Aureo, Marcus Aurelius is the 
protagonist: 


Of all the good princes I have enumerated in describing 
justice, the last to be mentioned is our Marcus Aurelius, 
so that he might remain to support the others. And how- 
ever much we read of the worthy works of many princes, 
works which may be consecrated to immortality and 
which may be read of and known, no less, everything 
which Marcus Aurelius said and did merits being known 
and imitated. I do not say that we should imitate this 
prince in idolatrous works, but only in virtuous acts. Let 
us not stop at that which he believed, but let us embrace 
the good works he did. And making a comparison of 
many Christians to some pagans, however much we leave 
them behind in matters of faith, so much more do they 
surpass us in virtuous works.” 


Marcus Aurelius was both a philosopher and a powerful 
prince, and, as Guevara noted, it was logical that we put 
more faith in him than in any other ancient prince because 
he narrates the travails of his office and assigns remedies 
as a philosopher. Guevara recommended him as an ex- 
ample of conduct to Charles V: 


Your Majesty, take this wise philosopher and noble em- 
peror as a master in your youth, as a father in your gov- 
ernment, as a guide in your wars, as a friend in your 
labors, as an example in your virtue, as a master in your 


sous la plume du franciscain, d'après qui cette horloge doit apprendre à 
ardonner la vie des lecteurs tout au long des heures de la journée et non 
seulement sur un plan individuel mais aussi collectif”; 529. 


3 Redondo, 532ff. 


31 For a brief discussion of this tradition as it relates to the Relox, see 
Redondo, 523ff, For a thorough examination of the genre, see the preface 
by L. K. Born in Erasmus’s The Education of a Christian Prince, trans. 
and pref. L. K. Born, New York, 1936. + 


= The Italian text reads: “Quelli che studiosamente si occuperanno a leg- 
gere quest'opera, trovaranno in quella consigili molto profittevoli, leggi 
molto vive, ragioni ottimi, detti notabili, & sententie molto profonde, & 
imprese.maravigliose, & historie di molte passate eta”; Guevara, 8v. The 
Italian editions are a faithful translation of the Spanish text. 

33 The Italian text reads: “Di tutti i boni principi, i quali ho annoverati 
nel descrivere la giustitia, l'ultimo è stato il nostro M. Aurelio, accid ch'egli 
restasse mantenere lo steccato. Et quantunque leggiamo de molti principi 
opere degne, che siano sacrate all’imortalita, & che siano lette, & con- 
osciute non dimeno ogni cosa, che disse & fece Marco Aurelio, merita 
che sia conosciuta, & è necessario che sia imitata. Non dico che imitiamo 
questo principe nell‘opere idolatre, ma solamente ne gli atti virtuosi. Non 
ci fermiamo in quello, che esso credeva, ma abbracciamo le bone opere, 
che esso faceva. Et facendo comparatione da molti christiani ad alcuni 
pagani, quanto li lasciamo adietro nelle cose della fede, tanto ci passano 
avanti nelle opere virtuose”; Guevara, 15r. 
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learning, as a clear light for your desires, and as a com- 
petitor in your undertakings. I, my lord, want to write 
the life of this pagan prince and not of someone who was 
Christian, because however much glory this pagan prince 
had in the world through being good, that much pain 
will your majesty suffer in the next if you are bad... . 
See oh most serene prince the life of Marcus Aurelius 
and you will see in the same way how direct in justice, 
how restrained in his life, how kind to friends, how pa- 
tient in his labors, how clever with enemies, how severe 
against tyrants, how peaceable with the peaceful, how 
much a friend of the learned, how much he endeavored 
to imitate the simple, how adventurous in his wars, how 
benign in peace and, above all, how elevated in his words 
and how profound his pronouncements.* 


For Guevara, Marcus Aurelius’s life and writings provided 
an instructive example, “with which Christians might be 
guided.” 

The first edition of the Relox de Principes was published 
at Valladolid in 1529 and enjoyed as rapid a success as the 
Libro Aureo. By the end of the century, thirteen Spanish 
editions had appeared. It was translated into Italian and 
published in Venice in 1543, with fifteen editions by 1600.* 
From 1542 to 1600, in Italy alone, an edition of the Relox 
or Libro Aureo was published on average almost every 
eighteen months.” The diffusion these works enjoyed 
throughout Europe is impressive and is a measure of the 
wide appeal of Guevara’s moral-political treatises. 

The Libro Aureo and the Relox de Principes created a 
new dimension to the personality of Marcus Aurelius, po- 
pularizing the Emperor as the ideal prince. As the best of 
all the Roman emperors he represented the supreme ex- 
ample of ancient virtus. His life and writings provided an 
elevated standard of comportment not only for the ruler, 
but also for all men. As both a philosopher and powerful 
lord he deserved to be emulated, for he set the highest stan- 
dards in his personal behavior and in fulfilling the weighty 
responsibilities of governance. Marcus Aurelius was the 
very image of the perfect prince. 


% The Italian text reads: “Vostra Maestà si pigli questo savio filosofo, & 
nobile Imperator per maestro nella sua gioventù, per padre nel suo gov- 
erno, per guida nelle sue guerre, per amico nei suoi travagli, per esempio 
nelle sue virtù, per maestro nelle sue scientie, per chiara luce a suoi de- 
siderij, & per competitore nelle sue facende. Io o Signore voglio scrivere 
la vita di questo principe pagano, & non di altro che sia stato Christiano: 
perche quanta gloria hebbe nel mondo questo pagano principe, per esser 
buono, tanta pena sofrira vostra Maestà nell'altro, se sarete cattivo ... 
Vedete o Serenissimo principe la Vita di Marco Aurelio, & vederete me- 
desimamente quanto diretto nella giustitia, quanto ristretto nella sua vita, 
quanto grato a gli amici, quanto patiente ne i travagli, quanto sapeva 
dissimulare con i nimici, quanto severo contro i tiranni, quanto pacefico 
con pacefici: quanto amico de savi, quanto s'ingegnava di imitare i sem- 
plici, quanto avventurato nelle sue guerre, quanto benigno nella pace, & 
sopra tutto, quanto alto nelle sue parole, & quanto profondo nelle sue 
sententie”; Guevara, 15v. 


35 “Con il quale fosse guidato il popolo Christiano”; Guevara, 21r. 
% Lino and Canedo, 472-83, 493-97. 


Under the circumstances, it seems clear that Guevara's 
books played a crucial role in the spread of Aurelian im- 
agery. Although the Capitoline equestrian portrait is not 
mentioned by Guevara, it would appear that knowledge- 
able men easily made the association between the image of 
the Emperor advanced by the Libro Aureo and Relox de 
Príncipes and the famous monument on the Capitoline, as- 
sociations reflected in their own projects. 


Aurelian iconography was first exploited in a program- 
matic way by Pope Paul III Farnese. The precise impact of 
Guevara's books on the Pope and the role they may have 
played, if any, in his decision to rebuild the Capitoline are 
difficult to assess. However, a number of events may be 
relevant. In 1531, shortly after Charles's coronation in Bo- 
logna the previous year, the first Roman edition of the Li- 
bro Aureo appeared.* Its publication was significant be- 
cause it marked the introduction of Guevara’s work to Italy 
and because it was an expanded edition including the first 
seven chapters of Book HI of the Relox.*’ This was the sec- 
tion which stressed the primacy of justice for the well-being 
of the state and the prince’s duty in seeing that justice is 
maintained.* The inclusion of this section, undoubtedly 
inspired by Charles's historic coronation, was a reminder 
to everyone interested in good government of the heavy 
responsibilities the ruler bore. The following year a Vene- 
tian edition of the Libro Aureo appeared which contained 
even more material from the Relox.® Thus, from an early 
date, important sections of the Relox were available to the 
Italian audience, sections that added a political and moral 
dimension to the personality of Marcus Aurelius. 

Whatever impact publication of the Libro Aureo had in 
Rome during the early years of the 1530's, interest in the 
work and its author was undoubtedly heightened when, in 
April of 1536, Charles V made his triumphal entry into 
Rome accompanied by Fray Antonio de Guevara.” The 
presence of Guevara, who in the Spanish community was 
referred to as “Marco Aurelio,” also must have focused at- 
tention on his books at the Papal court.* 

Within little more than a year plans had been made to 


VY Over the same period, forty-two French, four English, and two German 
editions were published (Lino and Canedo, 483-84, 485-91, 492-93). 

38 Redondo, 418, 520. 

¥ Ibid., 520-21. 

© For an analysis of the importance of this concept in Guevara's work, 
see Redondo, 640ff. 

äl lbid., 521. 

+ For Charles's entry into Rome, see B. Podestà, “Carlo V a Roma,” Ar- 
chivio della Società Romana di Storia Patria, 1, 1878, 303-44; Rodolfo 
Lanciani, Storia degli scavi di Roma e notizie intorno le collezioni romane 
di antichita, 4 vols. in 3, Rome, 1902-1912, 11, 58-63; André Chastel, The 
Sack of Rome, 1527, Princeton, 1983, 207ff.; M. L. Landonna, “L'ingresso 
di Carlo V a Roma,” in M. Fagiolo, ed., La città effimera e l'universo 
artificiale del giardino, Rome, 1979, 63ff. 


# Redondo, 418. 


l 
move the equestrian orale of Marcus Aurelius from the 
Lateran to the Capitoline Hill. # Paul III's decisions to ac- 
quire the statue and refurbish the entire site have been seen 
as an initial reaction to the inability of the Emperor's trium- 
phal procession to ascend the Capitoline for lack of a proper 
access route. The embarrassment arising from the de- 
plorable physical condition of Rome’s most important 
ancient locus was acute. The wish to restore a measure of 
the hill’s former glory and symbolic import was, therefore, 
an important factor in Paul’s determination. The Pope 
was, also well aware that the damage to Rome's psyche 
inflicted by the Sack of 1527 was as serious as the damage 
to her fabric. His program of urban refurbishment was 
designed, therefore, to renew the city’s confidence and 
the prestige of the Holy See.“ It should also be recalled that 


the spiritual climate in Rome was becoming more severe,’ 


with a greater interest expressed in official circles in moral 
and spiritual renewal.® The Libro Aureo paralleled and 
benefitted from this development and must have encoun- 
tered a sympathetic reception in Rome for its moral and 
ethical intentions no less than for the ideal of princely virtue 
it espoused. 

The reform movement may have weighed more heavily 
in the decision to rebuild the Capitoline than has been 
thought. Although Paul III cannot be considered the first 
pope of the Counter-Reformation, his early actions ad- 
dressing the problems in the Church were instrumental in 
firmly establishing the reform movement in Rome and in 
defining the tenor of debate.“ Soon after his elevation, Paul 
formed a commission of cardinals for a “reform of mor- 
als,” a commission charged “to extirpate from the spir- 
itual as well as secular sphere all abuses, transgressions, 
and errors. . . .’”® The Bull of June 2, 1536, summoning a 
general council defined its mandate as twofold: the reform 
of the Church and, more broadly, the moral reform of 


# For the translation of the statue to the Campidoglio and the develop- 
ment of the square, see Pio Pecchiai, I! Campidoglio nel Cinquecento, 
Rome, 1950, 33ff.; Herbert Siebenhüner, Das Kapitol in Rom. Idee und 
Gestalt, Munich, 1954, 54-63; Ackerman, i, 59-74; Paul Kiinzle, “Die Auf- 
stellung des Reiters vom Lateran durch Michelangelo,” Miscellanea Bib- 
liothecae Hertzianae (Rômischke Forschungen der Biblioteca Hertziana), 
xvi, 1961, 255-270; and Harmen Thies, Michelangelo Das Kapitol (Ital- 
tenische Forschungen herausgegebon vom kunsthistorischen Institut in 
Florenz, 3rd ser., x1), Munich, 1982, especially 49ff., 128ff. On the sig- 
nificance of the Capitoline Hill in the Renaissance, see in addition to the 
sources listed above, E Saxl, “The Capitol during the Renaissance — A 
Symbol of the Imperial Ideal,” Lectures, London, 1957, 200ff.; H. Se- 
dimayr, “Die Area Capitolina des Michelangelos,” Jahrbuch der Preus- 
sischen Kunstsammlungen, Lu, 1931, 176ff. 


4 Ackerman, 1, 60. 


The notion of restoring the ancient symbolic significance of the Cap- 
itoline Hill is stressed by a number of authors; see F. Saxl {as in n. 44), 
200-214; Herbert Siebenhiiner (as in n. 44), 79ff.; Ackerman, 1, 54-74, 11, 
` 49-66; André Chastel, “La cour des Farnése,” in Le Palais Farnèse, Rome, 
1981; and Chastel (as in n. 42), 208. 


47 Von Pastor, x1, 133ff.; Herbert Jedin, A History of the Council of Trent, 
London-New York, 1957, 439-440; Erwin Iserloh, Joseph Glazik, Hubert 
Jedin, Reformation and Counter Reformation (History of the Church, v), 
New York, 1980, 456ff. 
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Christendom itself. 

In preparation for the general sd Paul II assembled 
in the fall of 1536 a group of eight cardinals and bishops 
whose commitment to reform was well known. Their in- 
fluential report was submitted the following March. It fo- 
cused on the many abuses and ills of the Curia affecting 
the spiritual status of the Church, leaving aside the ques- 
tions of the Pope’s role as Prince of the Papal States and 
secular ruler in his own right.® Yet, at the same moment 
and in a very direct way, Paul Ill addressed the problem 
of the secular side of his responsibilities and advanced his 
goals for the reform of Christendom through his program 
for the restoration of the Capitoline Hill. The reasons for 
undertaking the project are many: certainly the desire to 
return the site to its ancient splendor was an important 
factor.® The decision should also be seen, however, as part 
of that broad process of reform undertaken by the Pope 
from his elevation in 1534. 

The meaning of the Pauline program, specifically the sig- 
nificance of the statuary moved, or planned to be moved 
to the site, has been discussed most perceptively by Tilman 
Buddensieg.™ In essence, he has suggested that the Pope, 
in addition to recreating the past glory of the hill, planned 
a “platea paolina,” a program that at once celebrated his 
office and person as the ideal prince.“ 

The equestrian portrait of Marcus Aurelius, the first 
statue moved to the Capitoline, is the centerpiece and the 
key to Paul's thought (Fig. 1). As the dedicatory inscription 
on the base attests, it was desired to serve the memory of 
the best prince (OPT PRINCIPI) by its translation EX 
HVMILIORI LOCO IN AREAM CAPITOLINAM.# The 
intention, therefore, was to reduplicate the monuments 
original honorific function celebrating the outstanding 
qualities of the emperor. This fact was stressed in the in- 
scription on the Conservatori side of the base, an attempted 


48 Iserloh et al. (as in note 47), 433, 456; E. Gaudioso, “Paolo III Farnese 
e la politica delle arti,” in Gli affreschi di Paolo II a Castel Sant’Angeio 
1543-1548, Museo Nazionale di Castel Sant'Angelo, 2 vols., Rome, 1981, 
1, 23. 

4? Iserloh et al. (as in n. 47), 461. 

% As quoted in Von Pastor, x1, 149. 

51 Ibid., x1, 153. During the second half of 1536 the tempo of reform con- 
tinued unabated with the elevation of more reformers to the Cardinalate. 
There was a pervasive feeling of optimism that this nomination opened 
a new epoch in the affairs of the Church. 

5 Von Pastor, x1, 166. 

5 See n. 46. 

54 Buddensieg, 177-228. 

53 Ibid., 192; 214-16. 

5¢ The complete inscription reads: “PAVLUS III PONT, MAX, STATVAM 
AENEAM / EQVESTREM, A, S, P, Q, R, M. ANTONINO PIO ETIAM / 
TVM VIVENTI STATUAM VARIIS DEIN VRBIS / CASIB: EVERSAM 
ET A — SYXTO HI PONT, MAX, AD / LATERAN, BASILICAM RE- 
POSITAM VT MEMO / RIAE OPT PRINCIPI CONSVLERET PA- 
TRIAEQ, / DECORA ATQ, ORNAMENTA RESTITVERET EX HUMI- 
LIORI LOCO IN AREAM CAPITOLINAM / TRANSTVLIT ATC, 
DICAVIT / ANN SAL, M, D, XXVIII.” 
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recreation of the genealogical nature of the ancient dedi- 
cation.” Thus the statue served the future as an exemplum 
virtutis just as it had served the Romans when first raised. 
After fourteen centuries, the original function and meaning 
were reunited and the virtues of the philosopher-emperor 
honored.* 

The other statues planned for the Campidoglio reflected 
identical concerns. The Quirinal Dioscuri projected for the 
balustrade at the entry of the piazza were most probably 
understood as a double image of Alexander the Great, one 
of the greatest princes of antiquity, and the eponymous 
precursor of Alessandro Farnese.” Similarly, the three Con- 
stantinian statues, which from 1536 to 1544 were set on the 
path between the Campidoglio and the Aracoeli, were in- 
terpreted like the Marcus Aurelius — as monuments to a 
wise and just lord under whose reign the people enjoyed 
peace, justice, and religion.” 

This series of secular rulers culminated with the portrait 
of Paul III. The over-life-sized marble statue was erected 
in the Palazzo Senatorio in 1543 by the Senate of Rome as 
thanks for Paul's efforts to improve the city.“ The dedi- 
cation was patterned after an ancient inscription to the Em- 
peror Vespasian honoring his building efforts in Rome. 
Thus, like Vespasian and those other worthy rulers of an- 
tiquity, Paul HI found himself honored by the erection of 
a portrait statue celebrating his virtus. The effigy stressed 
the classical reference visually by consciously imitating the 
style of ancient statuary.* Explicit and implicit parallels 
were therefore established between the Pope and the great 


57 The inscription on the Conservatori side reads: “IMP, CAESAR: DIVI 
ANTONIN, F, DIVI HADRIANI / NEPOTI DIVI TRAIANI PARTHICI 
PRONEPOTI DIVI / NERVAE ABNEPOTI, M, AVRELIO ANTONINO 
PIO / AVG, GERM, SARM, PONT, MAX, TRIB, POT, XXVI/ IMP, 
VI, COS, IL, P, P, $, V, P, Q. R.” 


58 Buddensieg, 188-191. 


# Ibid., 192-97. The first comprehensive use of Alexandrian imagery for 
Paul II occurred relatively late in his reign, in the frescoes of the Castel 
S. Angelo’s Sala del Consiglio (1545-49). Here the Pope was equated both 
with Alexander the Great and Saint Paul in a program stressing his dual 
role as a secular prince and spiritual leader. As in his equation with Marcus 
Aurelius, Paul III seized upon the new and favorable image of Alexander 
as a wise, just, and continent ruler that had developed in the 16th century 
to advance his own claims of princely virtue. For a detailed discussion of 
these frescoes, see Richard Harprath, Papst Paul III. als Alexander der 
Grosse: Das Freskenprogramm der Sala Paolina in der Engelsburg (Bei- 
triage zur Kunstgeschichte, xın), Berlin-New York, 1978, 17ff.; Fredrika 
Herman Jacobs, “Studies in the Patronage and Iconography of Pope Paul 
UT (1534-1549),” Ph.D. diss., University of Virginia, 1979, 89-210; and, 
most recently, the catalogue of the exhibition, Gli affreschi di Paolo HI 
.. (as in n. 48). 

A tapestry series celebrating the deeds of Alexander the Great was com- 
missioned by Pier Luigi Farnese in the early 1540's in honor of Paul III; 
see Iris Hofmeister Cheney, “Francesco Salviati (1510-1563)," Ph.D. diss., 
New York University, Institute of Fine Arts, 1963, 43. 
® Buddensieg, 192. 

61 The statue, by an unknown sculptor, stood in the Sala di Campidoglio 
until moved in 1876 to the Aracoeli, where it remains today; see W. Hagar, 
Die Ehrenstatuen der Päpste (Rômische Forschungen der Bibliotheca Her- 
tziana vu), Leipzig, 1929, 42, No. 21, pl. 10. For additional references, 


lords of antiquity from the Hellenistic and Roman periods 
to the founder of the Christian epoch. Paul III was the latest 
figure in the great historical scheme, one who could be seen 
as the legitimate heir, both‘historically and personally, of 
these noble princes. 

The position of Marcus Aurelius in this formula was cen- 
tral, not only because the statue was located at the focal 
point of Michelangelo’s design, but also because the attri- 
butes of the emperor were soon assimilated by the Pope. 
In Vasari's frescoes in the Sala dei Cento Giorni (1546), Paul 
appears twice using the Marcus Aurelius gesture: in the 
scene depicting the reconciliation of Francois I and Charles 
V and, on the wall at the opposite end of the chamber, Paul 
III Receiving the Homage of All Nations.“ The most strik- 
ing example, however, is Paul's tomb in St. Peter's. Here 
the Pope extends his arm, not in the traditional sign of 
benediction, but in the Marcus Aurelius gesture (Fig. 2). It 
is a startling innovation and to my knowledge represents 
the first time in the history of papal portrait statues that 
the motif was used. 

Annibale Caro, who was responsible for overseeing the 
project and for the tomb’s program, described the effigy as 
“in atto di pacificatore."# The concept of pacification sig- 
nified by the gesture is only a portion of a program ex- 
pressing the Pope’s larger secular and dynastic aspirations 
as a worldly lord. The four allegorical figures originally 
placed on the tomb stressed the worldly aspects of Paul's 
rule: Peace was paired with Abundance, symbolizing the 
essential goal of the sovereign for his state and the fruit of 


see Buddensieg, 220, n. 36. 
62 Buddensieg, 191-92. 
6 Ibid., 196-97; 214-15. 


For illustrations, see Buddensieg, pls. 15, 16. In the former, he sits en- 
throned at the right, elevated above the reconciled princes. symbolically 
sealing the peace with his gesture. In the latter he is again enthroned, this 
time receiving the suppliant nations with a gesture both authoritative and 
benign. The program of the Sala dei Cento Giorni is discussed by Fredrika 
Herman Jacobs (as in n. 59) 56-88, esp. 62-73 and 78-88. Jacobs does not 
discuss the gesture’s meaning in relation to Nations Paying Homage to 
Paul Il] and incorrectly calls it a blessing gesture in the other scene. 


65 The tomb was commissioned in 1549, after the Pope’s death, from Gug- 
lielmo della Porta. The monument was not finally erected until 1575. For 
a history of the project and bibliography, see Pope-Hennessy (as in n. 9), 
398-99, 


66 See above, n. 7. Harprath (as in n. 59), 68ff., has suggested that the 
translation of the statue of Marcus Aurelius from the Lateran to the Cam- 
pidoglio should be understood in relation to the Pope’s peace efforts in 
the year prior to the Treaty of Nice (1538). The Marcus Aurelius gesture, 
as noted by Annibale Caro, was interpreted as ‘one of pacification and 
was adopted by Vasari for images of the Pope in the Palazzo Cancelleria 
(see note 64), by Guglielmo della Porta for the Pope's sepulchral effigy and, 
after Paul's death, by Salviati for a fresco in the Salone of the Palazzo 
Farnese which shows the Pope seated between Peace and Religion and 
with two captive figures at his feet; see Cheney (as in n. 59), 257-58, fig. 
276. Harprath’s suggestion is certainly correct. However, the pacifying 
content of the gesture is only a portion of the larger association which 
subordinates the concept of the Pope as peacemaker to that of the Pope 
as an ideal, secular prince in his own right. 


his good rule: Prudence, one of the moral virtues, was 
paired with Justice, characterizing the Pope as a ruler of 
men rather than the Vicar of Christ. Michelangelo alluded 
to the temporal and juristic aspect of the Pope’s effigy when 
he commented on the proposed placement of the monu- 
ment in St. Peter's. In a report submitted by Annibale Caro, 
Michelangelo is quoted as recommending that the monu- 
ment not be freestanding, but “che si faccia solamente un 
nicchio e vi si metta dentro quella statua del Papa di bronzo 
con la sua inscrizione, e non altro, per modo che parera 
un Giudice di Campidoglio.”” 

It has been seen that the equestrian statue of Marcus Au- 
relius had long been recognized as a symbol of Roman law 
and justice. There can be no doubt that Paul III intended 
such a reference in his effigy. Thus, seen within the overall 
context of his tomb, the Pope presented himself as the per- 
fect prince formalizing the equation first advanced on the 
Campidoglio. The association with Marcus Aurelius was 
made just as explicit in Paul's funeral oration, wherein the 
Pope's erudition, culture, and love of peace were paralleled 
to the same qualities of Marcus Aurelius.” 

Among the artists and humanists of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, there was a growing enthusiasm for the 
ancient emperor, one that intensified during the reign of 
Paul HI in the writings of Pirro Ligorio (1510-1583), an im- 
portant figure at the Papal court.” The precise reasons for 
this phenomenon have never been specified. It is now clear 
that the increasing influence of the Libro Aureo and Relox 
de Principes helped to acquaint Guevara's moralized image 
of Marcus Aurelius to an ever-expanding audience. Paul 
HI, at the Campidoglio and on his tomb, was the first to 
capitalize on the fame of the ancient emperor engendered 
by Guevara’s literary work. In so doing, he created for 
himself a readily identifiable symbol of the perfect prince, 
one in total harmony with the received ancient tradition, 


#7 These allegories, now in Palazzo Farnese, have also been identified as 
Charity and Temperance; see Erwin Panofsky, Tomb Sculpture: Its 
Changing Aspects from Ancient Egypt to Bernini, London, 1964, 94, n. 
1; E. Panofsky, “Mors vitae testimonium. The Positive Aspect of Death 
in Renaissance and Baroque Iconography,” Studien zur Toskanischen 
Kunst. Festschrift fiir Ludwig Heinrich Heydenreich zum 23. Marz 1963, 
Munich, 1964, 221, n. 1. However, Vasari refers to the statues as Peace 
and Abundance and he was well informed about the project; Vasari-Mil- 
anesi, VII, 547. 


58 Panofsky (as in n. 67), 94. According to Vasari, the tomb was also to 
have included a bronze relief of river gods, a device used to indicate ter- 
ritorial predominance; Vasari-Milanesi, vu, 547. On this tradition, see H. 
Thode, Michelangelo. Kritische Untersuchungen uber seine Werke, Berlin, 
1908-1913, 541f. Leone Leoni’s tomb of Gian Giacomo de Medici in the 
cathedral of Milan has a small bronze relief of a river god holding two 
urns. These urns must refer to the Adda ard Ticino rivers which bounded 
the territory under Medici control. 

# Annibale Caro, Lettere Familiare, ed. Aulo Greco, 3 vols., Florence, 
1957-1961, 1, 106. 


7 Romulo Amaseo, Oratio habita in funere Pauli IL Pont. Max., Bo- 
logna, 1563, 17. See also Buddensieg, 220, n. 35. The notion of Justice as 
a Farnese attribute and as an allusion to the advent of a new Golden Age 
is contained in one of the imprese, which decorate the spandrels of the 
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yet one that, through its Christian overlay, addressed moral 
and ethical issues at a crucial moment in the Church's 
history.” 


Francesco Venier, Doge of Venice from 1554 until his 
death in 1556, was also impressed by the cult of Marcus 
Aurelius. Titian painted Venier’s official portrait shortly 
after his election. Unfortunately, the work was destroyed 
in the fire that swept through the Doge's palace in 1577. 
However, a second portrait, also by Titian, survives in the 
Thyssen Collection (Fig. 3). This work was probably 
painted about the same time as the lost picture and may 
well reflect its format, for in its public, ceremonial tone the 
Thyssen picture presents an official image of the doge. 

One of the most unusual aspects of the portrait is the 
use of the Marcus Aurelius gesture, to my knowledge the 
only time it appears in dogal portraiture. The allusion to 
the Aurelian prototype may well have been inspired by the 
works of Guevara. From 1542 to 1544 Venier was Venetian 
ambassador to the Papal court of Paul III, a focal point of 
interest in the ancient emperor. Moreover, it was precisely 
at this moment, 1542, that the first Italian editions of the 
Libro Aureo and the Relox de Principes appeared in Rome 
and Venice. 

From what is known about the Doge, it appears that he 
would have been deeply interested in Guevara's books. 
Venier was noted for his intelligence and erudition. A con- 
temporary chronicler wrote that he was “di grandissimo 
intelletto, molto dotto e di sottil'ingegno e dotato d'ogni 
astuzia." Though plagued by physical infirmities during 
the last years of his life, “he was that much more able to 
raise himself to high things with his intellect.” 

Venice was noted for the high level of humanistic interest 
among the aristocracy, an interest sustained for its own 
sake and as a qualification of considerable value for service 


Sala del Consiglio in the Castel S. Angelo. This impresa depicts a rainbow 
springing from a cloud-shrouded tree stump, which sprouts green shoots, 
and ending in an equally cloudy, rocky peak. Beneath it are three lilies 
and a scroll with the Greek motto: “Lily of Justice.” The impresa in the 
opposite spandrel contains the Augustan motto: “FESTINA LENTE,” Make 
Haste Slowly. The former impresa also appeared in the decorative ad- 
ditions made to Raphael's Loggia under Paul III and is discussed in detail 
by Bernice F. Davidson, “Pope Paul III's Additions to Raphael’s Logge: 
His Imprese in the Logge,” The Art Bulletin, 1x1, 1979, 402-04. See also 
Harprath (as inn, 59), 22ff.; and A. Ghidoli Tomei, “Impresa ed emblema. 
Le immagini simboliche nel programma decorativo,” Gli affreschi di Paolo 
II... (as in n. 48), 1, 39-46. 


71 Buddensieg, 190. 


7? In so doing, he also associated Marcus Aurelius with himself, coopting 
the identification between the Emperor and Charles V advanced by 
Guevara. 


7 For this portrait and background material on Francesco Venier, see Al- 
len Rosenbaum, Old Master Paintings from the Collection of Baron Thys- 
sen-Bornemisza, Zurich, 1979, No. 17, 104-05. 

74 As quoted in Agostino da Mosto, I Dogi di Venezia, Venice, 1939, 171- 
73. 


75 Ibid., 259, and as quoted in Rosenbaum (as in n. 73), 104. 
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to the state.” Venier, who himself served La Serenissima in 
many official capacities, seems to reflect that ethos in his 
portrait. Furthermore, he seems to address the longstand- 
ing Venetian debate concerning the vita activa versus the 
vita contemplativa by espousing a combination of the two.” 
The Doge presents himself as a devotee of the philosopher- 
ruler, Like Marcus Aurelius, Venier is a learned man, sim- 
ple and unpretentious, just and wise, devoted to the well- 
being of the state, a true example of virtue.” 


The influence of Guevara's books was most pervasive in 
Hapsburg circles. Guevara's dedication of the Libro Aureo 
and the Relox de Principes to Charles V benefitted from, 
and contributed to, the myth of imperial renovatio that 
surrounded the emperor. Charles brought to the Holy Ro- 
man Empire a power and prestige it had not known for 
centuries. It appeared that the Universal Monarchy would 
be established under the political and moral leadership of 
the man many observers viewed as more abundantly en- 
dowed with the ancient virtues than any ruler since the 
Roman Emperors.” Thus, in the imperial camp, Marcus 
Aurelius became synonymous with the concepts of princely 
and personal virtue embodied by Charles V, later his son 
Philip I] and, more broadly, those men who embraced the 
ideals they represented. 

Leone Leoni (1509-1590) played a leading role in the for- 
mulation and dissemination of Aurelian imagery. As a 
young sculptor, he spent three formative years in Rome 
(1537-1540). He worked and studied at the Papal court of 
Paul HI, availing himself of the artistic and humanistic re- 
sources of the city. He was well read and was a close friend 
of many humanists, including Pietro Aretino and Annibale 
Caro. While in Rome he undoubtedly became familiar with 
Guevara's books.® 

Leoni entered imperial service in 1542, serving as master 
of the mint in Milan. In 1547 he proposed to Ferrante Gon- 
zaga, then Governor of Milan, to erect an equestrian por- 
trait of Charles V in celebration of the Emperor's triumph 
at Mühlberg.” The portrait was to have appeared as if com- 
manding the armies, “con la mano destra dimostrando,”* 
and was perhaps the earliest example of the Aurelian as- 


7% Oliver Logan, Culture and Society in Venice 1470-1790, London, 1972, 
49, 66. 


77 During the 16th century in Venice, the debate on the active versus the 
contemplative life became a topic of great interest. The question was ex- 
amined extensively by Paolo Paruta in his book, Della perfezione della 
vita politica published in 1579; see Logan (as in n. 76), 49, 54-56. 


78 Venier’s tomb is found in S. Salvatore, Venice, and was designed by 
Jacopo Sansovino and executed between 1556 and 1561. The inscription 
beneath the sarcophagus reads: “FRANCISCVS VENERIVS PRINCEPS, 
PRISCAE MAIORVM VIRTVTIS AC DISCIPLINAE VERE IMITATOR, 
NVLLO NEC ADVMBRATAE LAVDIS STIMVLO, NEC PRIVATAE 
VTILITATIS ERRORE VNQVAM PROMOTVS, IN REGENDIS POPVLIS 
SVMMAE CONTINENTIAE, IN DICVNDA SENTENTIA SENATO- 
RIAE GRAVITATIS PACIS & CONCORDIAE AMANTISS. IN OMNI 
SERMONE SAPIENTISS. SEMPER IN PRINCIPATV, NIHIL PRAETER 
ORNAMENTVM PRINCIPIS QVOD EST IVSTVM IMPERIVM 
PVLCHERRIMVM LIBERIS CIVIBVS EXEMPLVM. VIX. ANN. LXVI. D. 


sociation for Charles V. 

Leoni’s house, the Casa degli Omenoni, provides a re- 
markable instance of self-celebration in the Aurelian man- 
ner (Fig. 4). It was given to the sculptor in 1549 by Charles 
V so that Leoni would have suitable quarters to prepare 
the important commissions granted him by Charles and his 
sister Mary, Queen of Hungary. Leoni began to restore and 
embellish the house in 1565, after his return from a suc- 
cessful trip to the Spanish court. He dedicated the Casa 
degli Omenoni to Marcus Aurelius and decorated the cen- 
ter of the cortile with a plaster cast of the Capitoline eques- 
trian portrait, laboriously transported from Rome. The 
facade is adorned on the ground floor with six colossal 
herms, barbarian prisoners representing tribes conquered 
by Marcus Aurelius. They offered proof of the greatness 
of the Emperor and the grandeur of Empire, past and pres- 
ent. Of course, the connections between the Roman Empire 
and Holy Roman Empire were a popular equation in 
Charles V's imperial panegyrics. Leoni as imperial sculptor 
knighted by Charles V, and owner of this magnificent ed- 
ifice, naturally occupied a place in that equation. 

The plaster cast in the courtyard and the captives on the 
facade demonstrated Leoni’s artistic and antiquarian 
knowledge. The dedication of the house to Marcus Aure- 
lius, however, offered a statement with broader personal 
and social implications. Leoni alluded to the image of Mar- 
cus Aurelius defined by Guevara, associating himself both 
with his lord, Charles V, the man to whom Guevara's books 
were dedicated, and with Marcus Aurelius, the most vir- 
tuous of ancient emperors. As Guevara noted, Marcus Au- 
relius could serve as a model for all men. Leoni therefore 
honored Charles V as well as himself by exploiting a pop- 
ular theme and reaping prestige through his public profes- 
sion of a personal code of honor and virtue which was 
immediately recognizable and highly esteemed among the 
nobility of the imperial camp.* 

The implicit association with Marcus Aurelius that Leoni 
drew at the Casa degli Omenoni was made explicit for Philip 
II of Spain on one of the triumphal arches erected in Madrid 
in 1570 to celebrate the arrival of the King’s fourth wife, 
Anne of Austria.# Pompeo Leoni, Leone's son, decorated 


IL. IN PRINCIPATV ANN. I MENS. XI. D. XXH. OBUT IH. NON 
LVNIJ MDLVI.” The text is taken from Francesco Sansovino, Venetia citta 
nobilissima et singolare, Venice, 1663 (repr. 1968), 122. 

7° On the myth of imperial renovatio, see Frances A. Yates, Astraea. The 
Imperial Theme in the Sixteenth Century, London and Boston, 1975, 1- 
28. 


80 On Leone Leoni, see the fundamental monograph by Eugene Plon, and 
Mezzatesta. 

81 Plon, 37-38; Mezzatesta, xviil-xix. 

& See n. 9. 

83 The history, sources, and iconology of the Casa degli Omenoni are 


considered in detail in Mezzatesta, 172-242. | am preparing an article on 
the Casa degli Omenoni. 
& The entry is described in detail by Juan Lopez de Hoyos, Real apparato, 


y sumptuoso recebimiento con que Madrid ... Rescibio a la serenissima 
reyna d. Anna de Austria, Madrid, 1572. 


a number of the arches with statues, one of which displayed 
a seated portrait of Philip II armed alla romana and using 
the gesture of the Capitoline Marcus Aurelius. A descrip- 
tion of the arch is found in Lopez de Hoyos's book re- 
cording the festivities: 


Above the pavement which we have described rose some 
steps of singular proportion; these led to an arch sin- 
gularly adorned with two over-life-sized termini above 
the heads of which were some capitals or niches with its 
architrave and frontispiece in high relief. 


Within this enframement was a pedestal in the shape of 
a throne, and on this was placed the figure of His Majesty 
King Philip II our Lord, in full relief sitting in this man- 
ner. The entire body [was] armed and draped all'antica 
with marvelous aptitude and proportion because this 
portrait of His Majesty was very life-like, and its artist, 
Pompeo Leoni, had given it singular beauty, meaning the 
grandeur and majesty of such a mighty king. 


He held his right arm extended, looking at the people, 
the hand open, as pacifier and father of the country and 
preserver of the realm, and author and claimant of tran- 
quility and universal peace. 


In the left hand he held a royal scepter; he represented 
this effect well, because he seems to gesture and to speak 
with this posture and disposition. This is in imitation of 
a colossus and statue of Marcus Aurelius on the Cam- 
pidoglio which one sees nowadays in Rome. The hand 
{of that statue is] open to the people, pacifying them and 


85 Thid., fol. 156 r-v. For a record of the payments made to Pompeo for 
these arches and their sculpture, see C. Perez-Pastor, Memorias de la Real 
Academia Espanola, x1, 1914, 14ff. I would like to thank William B. Jor- 
dan for his assistance with the translation of this passage. 

The Spanish text reads: 


Sobre el pavimiento q avemos dicho se levantavan unas gradas con 
singular proporcion, estas Ilegavan a un encasamento singularmente 
adornado con dos terminos de un cabo y otro, sobre la cabeça de los 
quales venian unos capiteles o nichos con su alquitrave y frontispicio 
de todo relievo. 

Detro deste encasamieto estava un pedestal a manera de throno, y 
en este se puso la figura de su M. del rey don Philippe segudo nuestro 
S. de todo relievo sentado en esta forma. Todo el cuerpo armado y 
togado a la tantigua con maravillosa aptitud y proporcion proq este 
retrato de su Magestad era muy al vivo, y fu artifice Pompeo Leoni le 
avia dado singular esbelteza. significando la grandeza y magestad de 
un rey tan poderoso., 

Tenia el braço derecho estendido mirando al pueblo, abierta la mano, 
como pacificador y padre de la patria, y conservador destos reynos, y 
autor y pretensor de la tranquilidad y sosiego universal. 

En la mano yzquierda tenia un ceptro real, representava bien este 
affecto, porque parescia exponir, y hablar con aquesta postura y dis- 
posicion. A esta imitacion se vee oy en dia en Roma un Colosso y 
estatua de Marco Aurelio en campo Dolio, abierta la mano al pueblo, 
pacificandole y assegurando su buen estado y amplificacion. 


8 The arch stood 80 pies high and had but one portal, flanked on each 
side by a pair of enormous columns. In the spaces between the columns 
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assuring their well-being and prosperity. 


The program of the triumphal arch was a dynastic and 
personal panegyric celebrating Philip’s virtues as a ruler, 
especially his clemency and sense of justice.* These attri- 
butes were programmatically linked and declared to be fun- 
damental traits of the King. In fact, we know Philip felt a 
deep sense of responsibility toward the administration of 
justice. For Philip, “the essence of good government was 
that it should be just government in which the-King re- 
warded the good, punished the wicked, and sew that all 
men, irrespective of rank, remained in the undisturbed pos- 
session of their rights and property."” 

It is here that the influence of Guevara is strongly felt. 
To Guevara, justice and the public good were ane and in- 
separable.® In the Relox he devoted the first thirteen chap- 
ters of Book HI to justice and its proper administration, 
noting that a republic not founded on justice cannot exis, 
“perchè dicendo & affermando, che un popolo si possa con- 
servare senza giustitia, è come dire & affermare, che un 
pesce possa vivere fuori dell'acqua.”® The first duty of the 
prince was the equal administration of justice, and al- 
though it was essential that the prince be honest. true, and 
virtuous, these factors alone were not sufficient. The well- 
being of the republic could only be served through the rul- 
er's enforcement of the highest judicial standards.” Indeed, 
all of the prince’s virtues were worthless if he failed to over- 
see that duty.” Given the immense popularity of the Libro 
Aureo and the Relox de Principes, it is clear that Pompeo 
alluded to the image of the emperor created by Guevara.” 
As both a philosopher and powerful prince Marcus Au- 
relius deserved to be emulated. His rectitude guaranteed 


were niches, each containing a colossal statue. They represented two “es- 
clarescidas y heroycas virtudes, que por misericordia de Dios en su Ma- 
gestad vemos,” Religion, the basis of all virtues, and Clemency; Lopez ce 
Hoyos, fol. 123r. 

Associated with each statue was a hieroglyph. Religion was paired with 
a dolphin and anchor representing the mature, prudent, discreet, and con- 
sidered manner of Philip's decisions. Linked.to Clemency was Justice, a 
woman sitting on a ferocious lion holding an unsheathed sword with one 
hand and placing the other hand above the lion’s head. The emblem sig- 
nified the great observation and care Philip devoted to the execution of 
justice and the fact that, “todo se rende ala justicia y equidad, y que 
triumpha tanto en estos tiempos presentes, que no ay sobervio, ni Tyrano, 
que no este muy suppeditado con la rectitud y execucion de la justicia de 
Su Magestad”; Lopez de Hoyos, fol. 138v. 
87 J. H. Elliot, Imperial Spain 1469-1716, London, 1963, 242. 
88 For a discussion of justice and its importance in Guevara's writing, see 
Redondo, 640ff.; and J. A. Fernandez-Santamaria, The State, War and 
Peace, Spanish Political Thought in the Renaissance 1516-1559, Cam- 
bridge, 1977, 268ff. 
# Guevara, Book II, fol. 2. 
® Ibid., fol. 4. 
% Ibid., fols. 12 r-13r. 
% Charles V took a copy of Guevara’s Relox into retirement at Yuste; 
Redondo, 693. The Aurelian influence was also seen in other ways. A 
copy of the equestrian statue was used at Toledo in 1566 as part of the 


decorations for the reception of the relics of Saint Eugene: B. Proske, 
Pompeo Leoni, New York, 1956, 10. 
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that the state was a just one where all men were equal in 
the eyes of the law. 

The concept of Philip as the just and clement ruler ex- 
pressed through Aurelian iconography was carried over to 
portraits of the King’s lieutenants. In 1571 Jacques Jongh- 
elinck, formerly an assistant of Leone Leoni’s in Milan, re- 
ferred to Marcus Aurelius in an over-life-sized, bronze por- 
trait statue of the Duke of Alba. The monument was erected 
in Antwerp in 1571 and was destroyed during the civil up- 
rising of 1577.” An engraving of 1571 survives, showing 
Alba standing triumphant over the prostrate bodies of 
Spain’s monstrous enemies (Fig. 5). He is dressed in a full 
suit of armor except for his right arm, which is unclad. This 
arm he extends outward in the Marcus Aurelius gesture. 
The contrast is striking. Contemporaries commented that 
the armed portions of the Duke signified “cómo venció y 
eché del pais a los malos,” while the unarmed member sig- 
naled the “paz y concordia” assured for the good citizens. 
Alba was therefore presented in a dual role: as the martial 
pacifier and as the good governor of the province, with the 
Aurelian gesture of the unsheathed arm stressing Alba's 
civic virtues. 

This notion also was conveyed in the inscription on the 
front of the base and was given an even more specific mean- 

_ing. In addition to having “extinguished sedition, chastised 
rebels, and reestablished religion,” Alba also “affirmed the 
peace and assured justice.” Alba, the “most faithful min- 
ister of the best King,” was like Philip, a man of Aurelian 
virtue safeguarding the peace and justice of the realm.” 
realm.” 

Philip Il and Alba appear to have provided.an important 
example for Vespasiano Gonzaga (1531-1591), the founder 
and Duke of Sabbioneta, for he too commissioned a por- 
trait statue cast in this mold.* This is not surprising, for 
Gonzaga enjoyed a close relationship with both men. Dur- 
ing the 1550's, he served under the Duke of Alba and even 
ordered a portrait bust of his commander from Leone Leoni 
(now lost). Vespasiano also enjoyed a warm personal re- 
lationship with the King, stemming from his service as page 
of honor at the Prince’s court in Valladolid from the age 
of fourteen to seventeen. Vespasiano later spent ten years 
in Spain (1568-78), where he was extraordinarily favored 
by Philip II with positions of great responsibility and 


93 On this statue, see L. Smolderen, La statue du duc d'Albe à Anvers 
pars Jacques Jonghelinck (1571) (Académie Royale de Belgique, Memoires 
de la Classe des Beaux Arts, x1v), Brussels, 171. 

A Ibid., 29 and n. 73. 


Ibid., 34ff. The inscription on the front of the base reads: “FERDI- 
NANDO ALVAREZ / A TOLEDO ALBAE DVC. / PHILIPPI. I. HISP. 


APVD / BELGAS PRAEFEC. QVOD / ESTINCTA SEDITIONE, RE= /. 


BELLIB. PVLSIS RELIGIONE / PROCVRTA, IVSTITIA / CVLTA PROV- 
INCIAE PACE / FIRMARIT REGIS OPTI = / MI MINISTRO FIDELISS. 
/ POSITVM.” 


% For a detailed analysis of this statue, see Mezzatesta, 267-325. 
#7 The best biography of Vespasiano Gonzaga is Ireneo Affo, Vita di Ves- 


honor.” 

Vespasiano was present at the entry of Anne of Austria 
into Madrid in 1570 and was apparently impressed by Pom- 
peo’s statue of Philip,” for he later commissioned a bronze 
portrait statue from Leone which reflects the basic format 
of the Madrid prototype (Fig. 7).” The bronze statue, now 
located on his tomb at the church of the Incoronata, Sab- 
bioneta, was originally set up on a pedestal outside the 
Palazzo Ducale on.the central square. Seated on a heavy 
chair or throne emblazoned with his thunderbolt impresa, 
Vespasiano is dressed in ancient armor, holds a book in his 
left hand, and extends his right arm outward in the Marcus 
Aurelius gesture. 

As in its prototype, the notion of princely virtue is once 
again paramount. In addition, a new idea is introduced. 
The book that Vespasiano grasps in his left hand is a ref- 
erence to his well-known interest in humanistic studies. 
Seen in conjunction with the armor, the motif alludes to 
the popular debate on the relative merits of arms versus 
letters. Here the two are harmoniously combined, just as 
Marcus Aurelius combined scholarly and martial interests. 

The original placement of the statue before the Palazzo 
Ducale — the seat of Vespasiano's authority — alluded to 
his role as ruler and lawgiver. This notion was stressed in 
the basic layout of the city for, by a series of tepographical 
parallels to Rome, Vespasiano strove to define Sabbioneta 
as a New Rome. We have, in a sense, come full circle, since 
the Piazza Grande, nodal point of civic life where the legal, 
religious, administrative, and economic spheres inter- 
sected, was paralleled to the Campidoglio as the center of 
civic life. The statue of Vespasiano Gonzaga was, then, 
not merely a monumental-embellishment. The gesture inev- 
itably evoked the equestrian portrait of Marcus Aurelius, 
its location on the Campidoglio, and its symbolism. In this 
latter respect, the connection with Pompeo’s festival statue 
of Philip H is telling, for there can be little doubt that the 
Aurelian ideals of princely virtue so popular at the court 
of Spain were shared by Vespasiano to the degree that he 
adopted the iconology of Philip’s image. 

The commissions discussed above are not isolated proj- 
ects independent of one another, but are related by personal 
and artistic links as well as by a unifying concept. Paul MI, 
Francesco Venier, Philip II, the Duke of Alba, and Ves- 


pasiano Gonzaga, Parma, 1780 (reprinted in 1975 by Adalberto Sartori 
Editore, Mantua). See also Ercolano Marani, Sabbioneta e Vespasiano 
Gonzaga, Sabbioneta, 1977. « 

% He is recorded by Lopez de Hoyos among the nobles who greeted Anne 
upon her arrival in Segovia on November 14, 1570, and who then ac- 
companied her to Madrid; Lopez de Hoyos, lér-17v. 

® The exact date of the commission is unknown. However, for a number 
of reasons, the statue appears to have been ordered Jate in 1574. It was 
placed on its base outside the Palazzo Ducale on May 21, 1588. The prob- 
lems of date are considered by Mezzatesta, 270-79. 


100 Kurt W. Forster, “From ‘Rocca’ to ‘Civitas’: Urban Planning at Sab- 
bioneta,” L'arte, n.s. 11, 1969, 19-20. 


101 Ibid., 27. 


pasiano Gonzaga presented themselves as ideal rulers and 
men of high personal virtue, the latter a claim Leone Leoni 
advanced for himself through the dedication of the Casa 
degli Omenoni. Considering the popularity of Fray An- 
tonio de Guevara's Libro Aureo and Relox de Principes, 
there can be little doubt that these now largely forgotten 
works were seminal in the formulation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury's image of Marcus Aurelius as an emblem of the per- 
fect prince and a symbol for those men who embraced the 
classical ideals of virtuous action, though now in a thor- 
oughly Christianized framework. Guevara's books had a 
universal appeal, transcending political boundaries and 
ideological differences. The success and influence of the Li- 
bro Aureo and Relox de Principes are a remarkable phe- 
nomenon, though one not surprising in an age that sought 
to vivify the present with the virtues of the past.’ 
Kimbell Art Museum 
Fort Worth, TX 76107 


102 Considering the appeal of Guevara's books, it is not surprising that 
other references to Marcus Aurelius are identifiable. About 1569, Luca 
Cambiaso completed a fresco in the Cappella Lercari, Duomo di S. Lor- 
enzo, Genoa, which shows Franco Lercari armed all'antica, seated above 
a sarcophagus, and gesturing with the Marcus Aurelius gesture. The figure 
is painted in grisaille in imitation of sculpture and undoubtedly alludes 
to the Aurelian ideal. For an illustration, see Bertina Suida Manning and 
William Suida, Luca Cambiaso: la vita e la opere, Milan, 1958, fig. 197. 

Valerio Cioli burlesqued the Marcus Aurelius ideal in his popular foun- 
tain Il Bacchino, in the Boboli Gardens, Florence. Here the corpulent, 
nude rider extends his arm in the Marcus Aurelius gesture as he sits proudly 
on his majestic tortoise; see Venturi (as in n. 6), x, ili, fig. 401, and Hold- 
erbaum (as in n. 9}, 439, n. 2, for references. 
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The Tightrope Walker: An Expressionist Image 


Janice McCullagh 


The cult of the dance influenced many artists of the early 
twentieth century. As early as 1895, Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal wrote that “people are tired of listening to talk. 
... For words have pushed themselves in front of things. 
... This has awakened a desperate love for all those arts 
which are executed without speech ... for music, for the 
dance, and for all the skills of acrobats and jugglers.” The 
English writer Arthur Symons, in an 1898 essay on ballet, 


'H. von Hofmannsthal, in a review of 1895 dealing with the Burgtheater 
actor Friedrich Mitterwurzer, as quoted by M. Hamburger, “Art as Second 
Nature” in Romantic Mythologies, ed. 1. Fletcher, London, 1967, 226-27. 
“Die Leute sind es nämlich müde, reden zu hören. ... Denn die Worte 
haben sich vor die Dinge gestellt. So ist eine verzweifelte Liebe zu allen 


also emphasized the non-verbal appeal of the medium: 


Nothing is stated, there is no intrusion of words used for 
the irrelevant purpose of describing ... and the dancer, 
with her gesture, all pure symbol, e ‘okes, from her mere 
beautiful motion, idea, sensation, all that one need ever 
to know of event. There, before you, she exists, in har- 
monious life: and her rhythm reveals to you the soul of 


Künste erwacht, die schweigend ausgeübt werden: die Musik, das Tanzen 
und alle Künste der Akrobaten und Gaukler.” H. von Hofmannsthal, "Eine 
Monographie” Gesammelte Werke, Reden und Aufsätze I, Frankfurt, 1979, 
479. 
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her imagined being.’ 


In the Romantic tradition, dance was considered the “most 
primitive, non-discursive art, offering a pre-scientific im- 
age of life and intuitive truth. ... Dance belongs to a period 
before the self and the world were divided, and so achieves 
naturally that ‘original unity. ...’ 3 This perception of the 
medium as an “emblem of the Romantic image” was in- 
herited by the Expressionists, who sought directness as well 
as a universal symbolic language. They recognized the 
communicative power of gesture and pose. They particu- 
larly favored foreign and exotic dancers? but the new and 
personal expressionism in modern dance was also influ- 
ential.’ After a 1906 performance in Berlin, Hofmannsthal 
remarked on the dancing of Ruth St. Denis and stated one 
rediscovered ideal: 


I find this drama thoroughly imbued with the aroma of 
the single moment in which we are living. I feel that 
something here has, like a flame, penetrated the real and 
sensuous, something which for a few decades has existed 
only in the shadowy atmosphere of spiritual enjoyment. 
And then, suddenly and unexpectedly, it has become 
concretized, here and there in incommensurate works of 
art. ...° 


The dance was more than an aesthetic experience: it was 
life itself in action, free from the intellectual chains of lan- 
guage and therefore direct and immediate in impact. 

The attraction of circus performers for artists of this pe- 
riod was closely allied to their love of dance. Bareback rid- 
ers, trapeze aerialists, clowns, and other circus performers 
also exhibited the skills of a physical art. Their acts spoke, 
and still speak, a universal language, presenting an exag- 
gerated and colorful mirror of life. The authentic artist was 
not only the native of the South Seas, but the artist of 
movement who performed on the stages of Europe. The 
costumed circus artists exhibited an aura of the exotic with- 
out being foreign.’ The innocence associated with these per- 
formers appealed to the artist's self-conscious veneration 


? A. Symons, “Ballet, Pantomime and Poetic Drama,” The Dome, 1, Oc- 
tober, 1898, 67. 


> F Kermode, “Poet and Dancer before Diaghilev,” Puzzles and Epiph- 
anies, New York, 1962, 4. (See also F Kermode in Romantic Image, Pt. 
1, New York, 1957, 49-91.) 


1S. Wiese, Graphik des Expressionismus, Stuttgart, 1976, 71. 
5M. Martin, “Modern Art and Dance: An Introduction,” in Art and 


Dance, Images of the Modern Dialogue 1890-1980, exh. cat., Institute of 
Contemporary Art, Boston, 1982, 11-56. 


* Hofmannsthal, Die Zeit, 1906, quoted in W. Sorell, The Dancer's Image: 
Points & Counterpoints, New York, 1971, 378. “Ich fühle dieses Schau- 
spiel bis zum äussersten imprägniert mit dem Aroma des ganz einzigen 
Moments, in dem wir leben. Ich fühle, wie hier flammenhaft etwas ins 
reale sinnliche Leben hineinschlagt, das seit wenigen Dezennien in der 


of the primitive and the exotic. 

Among the varied clowns and contortionists, one artist 
combines the directness and simplicity of the circus per- 
formance with the subtle movement and equilibristic skill 
involved in dance — the tightrope walker, the German word 
for whom, der Seiltänzer, literally means rope- or wire- 
dancer. This figure, uniting two turn-of-the-century inter- 
ests, is the subject of the works discussed here. 

In 1880 Ludwig Knaus (1829-1910) painted an oil titled 
Vor und Hinter dem Vorhang, Zirkusleute wahrend der 
Pause (Fig. 1). This nineteenth-century representation of 
the tightrope walker by a German artist may serve as a 
point of departure for this essay. Knaus, a prominent and 
respected artist throughout his long career, was especially 
well known for his paintings of peasant scenes, made pop- 
ular through reproductions in family magazines. He pro- 
duced works rich in color, humor, and psychological char- 
acterization.“ These qualities are evident here. While the 
tightrope walker performs in the distant light, the focus of 
the work is on the meager troupe behind the curtain. Within 
a carefully ordered space, the scene of disheveled objects 
and lives is meticulously rendered. Knaus's portrayal of 
these circus props and performers emphasizes the contrast 
between the wonder of the performance and the domestic 
realities of circus life. The painting shows that the 
poetry in this circus world is in front of the curtain, in the 
skill of the artists. 

The naturalism of Knaus’s style was rejected by the 
Expressionist artists of the next generation, and the subject 
took on new significance as the artists saw the circus per- 
former with greater symbolic force. The particularization 
of Knaus’s painting is not found in Expressionist works. 
The Expressionists portrayed a bold, more generalized scene 
in which the act of the tightrope walker is represented in 
a newly aggressive style, stressing the subject’s thematic 
potential. The act of walking the tightrope becomes a car- 
icature of existence, reflecting the human struggle. As an 
expressionist dance image, it communicates a concern for 
balance; as an act, it creates an intense awareness of “path- 
ways through space, [where the artist will] experiment with 


geistigerhaften Sphäre des geistigen Geniessens da ist und nun plötzlich 
da und dort, so unerwartet als méglich, in inkommensurablen Kunst- 
werken sich realisiert, eine Durchdringung der europaischen phantasie mit 
asiatischer Schönheit.” (“Die Unvergleichliche Tänzerin,” in Hof- 
mannsthal Selected Essays, ed. Mary E. Gilbert, Oxford, 1955, 74, orig- 
inally published in Die Zeit, Nov. 25, 1906.) 


7 Wiese (as in n. 4), 72, "Neben das Thema des rauschhaften Tanzes tritt 
jetzt das des sich der Gefahr aussetzenden Artisten. ... Die Tätigkeit von 
Tänzerin, Chansonette, Clown und Artiste wurde jetzt als paradigmatisch 
für die Situation des Künstles überhaupt erkannt: Aussenseiter in der 
Gesellshaft, unbügerlich in der Lebenweise, waren sie doch auf Beifall und 
Gunst der Bürger angewiesen.“ 

$ L. Schevee, “Ludwig Knaus” in Thieme-Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der 
Bildenden Kiinstler, Leipzig, 1923, xx, 570-74. 


1 Ludwig Knaus, Vor und Hinter 
dem Vorhang, 1880, oil, 81 x 
110.5cm. Dresden, Gemäldegalerie 
(from Richard Graul, Deutsche 
Kunst in Wort und Farbe, Leipzig, 
1911) 


time and contend with gravity.” The time of the tightrope 
walker is the intensity cf the present moment, for in the 
rope-dance the performer “risks existence on [the art's] own 
perfection ... a false step means downfall.” 

One source for this new emphasis can be found in Fried- 
rich Nietzsche's Also Sprach Zarathustra (Thus Spoke Zar- 
athistra). Along with the Bible, Nietzsche's Zarathustra 
was one of the key works of Expressionism.” “At the time 
{before 1910] the force of Nietzsche's ideas was immense 
threughout Europe, particularly among writers and artists. 
... One after another of the ... [Expressionists] was swept 
off ris feet by Nietzsche's aggressive affirmations of life, 
its Dionysian aspects, its unbounded instincts and poten- 
tialisies and hazards.” As one of the major prophets of 
Exp-essionism, Nietzsche projected the “epic of the Super- 
mar” in Thus Spoke Zarathustra, and the idea of the new 
mar was one of the major themes of expressionism, if not 
the main one.” 

Nietzsche projected his vision through metaphors, and 
because his works became such a pervasive and influential 
component of the intellectual life of the early century, his 
imagery is worth close attention. In 1883, in the “Prologue” 
of Zarathustra, perhaps inspired by a scenario enacted in 


°S. Thornton, A Movement Perspective on Rudolf Laban, London, 1971, 
32. Thornton refers to Laban’s philosopky of movement. The artist's at- 
tention to the expressive power of the body was paralleled and en- 
couraged by a flourishing of the art of dance in Germany. Dance theorists 
and “horeographers promoted dance as an educational tool and as means 
of spiritual enlightenment. Rudolf von Laban and Emile Jaques-Dalcroze 
were the most influential during the German Expressionist era; Mary Wig- 
mare one of Laban's students, was a direct influence on Nolde. During 
Word War I at the Pfauen theater in Zurich, Mary Wigman danced to 
recitations from Nietzsche's Zarathustra. (See Ernst Scheyer, “The Shapes 
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the marketplace in Naumberg," he presented a literary ver- 
sion of the tightrope walker which seems to have shaped 
the meaning of the figure for the Expressionist generation. 
In “Zarathustra’s Prologue,” the philosopher announces 
that God is dead and preaches of the Superman to the crowd 
awaiting a tightrope walker's performance. He compares 
mankind to “a rope over an abyss” with these words: 


Man is a rope, fastened between animal and Superman, 
a rope over an abyss. 

A dangerous going-across, a dangerous wayfaring, a 
dangerous looking-back, a dangerous shuddering and 
staying-still. 

What is great in man is that he is a bridge and not a 
goal: what can be loved in man is that he is a going- 
across and a down-going. 

I love those who do not know how to live except their 
lives be a down-going, for they are those who are going 
across. 

I love the great despisers, for they are the great ven- 
erators and arrows of longing for the other bank. 

I love those who do not first seek beyond the stars for 
a reason to go down and to be sacrifices: but who sac- 


of Space: The Art of Mary Wigman and Oscar Schlemmer,” Dance Per- 
suectives, XLI, spring, 1970, 11). 

© Symons (as in n. 2}, 67. 

A, Arnold, Literatur des Expressionismus, Stuttgart, 1966, 62, 

i+]. Willet, Expressionism, New York and Toronto, 1971, 21. 

A. Armin, in Lexikon des Expressionismus, ed. L. Richard, Cologne, 
1278, 131. 


i K. Joël, Nietzsche und die Romantik, Jena and Leipzig, 1905, 79. 
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rifice themselves to the earth, that the earth may one day 
belong to the Superman." 


This metaphor of man as a rope or bridge is then trans- 
formed. Zarathustra’s image becomes a reality as the tight- 
rope walker lives the dangerous “going across.” The tight- 
rope walker thought the words of Zarathustra applied to 
him. While the crowd did not understand the preacher's 
words, when the tightrope walker begins his perilous cross- 
ing every mouth is silenced, every eye is fixed. The rope 
“hung over the people and the market square.” Just as the 
artist “reached the middle of his course a brightly dressed 
fellow, like a buffoon,” jumped out on the rope behind him 
and sprang over the man in his path. Seeing this, the tight- 
rope walker “lost his head and the rope: he threw away 
his pole and fell. ...” Dying at Zarathustra’s feet, the ac- 
robat says, ” ‘If you are speaking the truth ... then I am 
not much more than an animal which has been taught to 
dance by blows and starvation.’ ‘Not so,’ said Zarathustra. 
‘You have made danger your calling. ... Now you perish 
through your calling: so I will bury you with my own 
hands.’ e 

Zarathustra spoke first of man as a rope. The simile sig- 
nifies that the human condition is to bridge two worlds, 
and in doing so one is destined to yearn for something be- 
yond. As a physical embodiment of this idea, Nietzsche 
chose the figure of the tightrope walker, transforming the 
original simile into that of a man on the rope. In Nietzsche's 
imagery man is seen both as a “bridge” and as the figure 
who walks it. Both images imply the importance of the 
concept of transformation and ultimately movement to- 
ward an ideal. Nietzsche's figure of the performer, the tight- 
rope walker himself, represents a disciple who strives to- 
ward the higher man, one who reaches for extraordinary 
ideals. Since the tightrope walker pushes to the limits of 
his capability, he represents the theme of self-transcendence 
and self-overcoming. He is the solitary artist who strives 


'5 Nietzsche, 1961, 43-44. For convenience, English translations are gen- 
erally used in the text; and the original German is given in the footnote. 
Unless otherwise noted, translations are by the author. 


“Der Mensch ist ein Seil, gekniinpft zwischen Tier and Ubermensch 
— ein Seil über einem Abgrunde. 

Ein gefährliches Hinüber, ein gefährliches Auf-dem-Wege, ein ge- 
fahrliches zurückblicken, ein gefährliches Schaudern und Stehenbleiben. 

Was gross ist am Menschen, dass ist, dass er eine Brücke und kein 
Zweck ist: was geliebt werden kann am Menschen, das ist, dass er ein 
Ubergang und ein Untergang ist. 

Ich liebe Die, welche nicht zu leben wissen, es sei denn als Unter- 
gehende, denn es sind die Hinübergehenden. 

Ich liebe die grossen Verachtenden, weil sie die grossen Verehrenden 
sind und Pfeile der Sehnsucht nach dem andern Ufer. 

Ich liebe Die, welche nicht erst hinter den Sternen einen Grund suchen, 
unterzugehen und Opfer zu sein: sondern die sich der Erde opfern, dass 
die Erde einst des Ubermensch werde”; Nietzsche, 1906a, 16. 


lé Nietzsche, 1961, 47-48. 


“Als er eben in der Mitte seines Weges war, ... ein bunter Gesell, einen 
Possenreisser gleich, sprang heraus und ging mit schnellen Schritten 


to defy his earthbound limitations, fearlessly reaching for 
exalted heights. 

The perception of this circus act as a dance was impor- 
tant for Nietzsche and for his creative followers. The 
Expressionist image of the dancer has its origins in the Ro- 
mantic cult of the dance, but it is transformed in emphasis 
as the image is transformed in style. Again the dance sug- 
gests a romantic union of body and mind, but with a new 
Dionysian intensity. For Nietzsche, dancing leads to an ex- 
aggerated and ecstatic elevation. It represents an artistic 
ideal akin to worship. The image of the dancer is invoked 
at the moments of the greatest force throughout the work. 
Zarathustra the prophet is Zarathustra the dancer. In the 
“Funeral Song,” Zarathustra states: “I know how to speak 
the parable of the highest things only in the dance. ...”" 
In Nietzsche’s book, “the idea of the dance is used as a 
symbol of superiority, of the inner freedom of nobility, the 
dancing god and the dancing soul in man." 

In his analysis of imagery in Nietzsche's work, F. D. Luke 
has called the Seiltanzer part of an image cluster illustrating 
the theme of height. It is a “dance imagery equivalent to 
the eagle poised over the abyss.” He explains the image 
complex thus: “to have courage is to defy the macabre trag- 
edy of life, to laugh at the Abyss, to achieve levity and 
overcome Gravity ... to be raised up like an eagle, to hover 
effortlessly, to dance lightly through the sky like a god.” 

The Seiltänzer thus exemplifies the will to the Uber- 
mensch, the Overman, or Superman. In acting out defiance 
of the principle of gravity, the “devil and arch-enemy" is 
confronted and the tightrope walker fulfills Nietzsche's ur- 
gent declaration: “live dangerously!" Acting out this su- 
preme challenge was the extreme example of the total af- 
firmation of life, the greatest joy and the ultimate freedom. 

Nietzsche's imagery clearly influenced later German 
visual portrayals of rope-dancers. “Undoubtedly, the 
teachings of Nietzsche, as set forth in The Birth of Tragedy 
(1872) and the later Thus Spake Zarathustra (1883-84), 


dem Ersten nach ... — er ... sprang über den hinweg, der ihm im Wege 
war. Dieser aber ... verlor dabei den Kopf und das Seil: er warf seine 
Stange weg und schoss schneller als diese, ... in die Tiefe ... ‘Wenn du 
die Wahrheit sprichst, sagte er dann, so verliere ich nichts, wenn ich 
das Leben verliere. Ich bin nicht viel mehr als ein Tier, das man tanzen 
gelehrt hat, durch Schläge und schmale Bissen.’ 
” ‘Nicht doch, sprach Zarathustra; du hast aus der Gefahr deinen Beruf 
gemacht, daran ist nichts zu verachten. Nun gehst du an deinen Beruf 
zu Grunde: dafür will ich dich mit meinen Händen begraben’ “; 
Nietzsche, 1906a, 21-22. 
17 Nietzsche, 1961, 135, Das Grablied. “Nur im Tanze weiss ich der héch- 
sten Dinge Gleichnis zu reden ..."; Nietzsche, 1906a, 163. 
38 Sorell (as in n. 6), 374. The chapter, titled “German Dream & Ambiv- 
alence,” 345-382, discusses the ideological background for the “cult of the 
dancer” and its demonstration during the Expressionist era. 
19 E D. Luke, “Nietzsche and the Imagery of Height,” in Nietzsche: Im- 
agery and Thought, ed. M. Pasley, London, 1978, 118-19. 
20 Nietzsche, 1977 (283), 228. W. Kaufmann writes, n. 9: “This magnif- 
icent formulation is found only in this one place in Nietzsche's works, but 
the idea is one of his central motifs.” See “gefährlich leben!”, Nietzsche, 
1906a, 241. 


reinforced the preoccupation with dance during the decades 
that straddled the turn of the century. However miscon- 
strued, Nietzsche’s thought was at the base of efforts in 
various media to express the exalted nature of dance. In- 
deed, for almost fifty years Zarathustra’s First and Second 
Dance Songs haunted a veritable army of poets, dancers, 
and plastic artists. ...’?' The philosopher's ideas gave the 
dancer a special significance as an image of the spirit of 
lightness, freedom, and abandon; but the physical presence 
of the balance artist who practiced this dance of exacting 
discipline was also a forceful model for the Expressionists. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the appeal of the tightrope 
walker lies not only in the abstract realm of ideas, but also 
in the real terror invoked by the highwire performance. The 
risk is a reality and the Expressionists were fascinated by 
the courage of an artist who chose the difficult and dan- 
gerous path. In the circus performer, they saw one who 
rejected the security of a conventional bourgeois routine 
and put existence itself in jeopardy. The discussion that fol- 
lows does not suggest that Expressionist artists sought to 
represent “Zarathustra’s Prologue” scene literally. Rather, 
it will show that his tightrope walker was significant to a 
generation of artists who saw the image in the metaphorical 
and allegorical context that he created for it. 

The freedom-seeking artists of Die Britcke have been de- 
scribed as “great readers of Nietzsche,” who “were stirred 
by the unrest of the period with its forebodings of tremen- 
dous social upheavals and its vision of a new man- 
kind.” As Wolf-Dieter Dube has said, “These ardent admir- 
rers of Nietzsche had their faith, their yearning, their hope 
and confidence confirmed in Zarathustra, the [fourth] pro- 
logue of which most likely supplied the name of their 
group.” “What is great in man is that he is a bridge.” 
Kirchner wrote in his journal (1923), recalling his encounter 
with the artist Erich Heckel: “[This] utter devotion shone 
in Erich Heckel’s eyes the first time he came to my place 
to draw from the nude and loudly declaimed Zarathustra 
as he climbed the stairs. ...’2° These artists sought to act 
out the challenge and to be what Zarathustra spoke of, a 
bridge to something beyond. 

Heckel's painting Zirkus (Fig. 2) of 1909, recalls some of 
the passions characteristic of the style of Zarathustra. 
Heckel sets the scene within the big top. Rough delineation 
of the female tightrope walker seems to deny her potential 
grace. Her feet stand out as heavy globs of green paint 
against an orange background. The tent pole and the figure 
seen from behind place the viewer in the circle of ringside 


“1 Martin (as in n, 5), 12. 


2 W. Haftmann, Painting in the Twentieth Century, New York and Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1965, 87. 


3 W.D. Dube, “The Artists Group Die Brücke,” in Expressionism and 
German Intuition 1905-1920, trans. ]. Neugroschel, New York, 1980, 95. 


# Nietzsche, 1961, 44. 


#% E.L. Kirchner, “Diese restlose Hingabe leuchtete im Auge Erich Heckels 
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seats. The tent bears down from above and the ring swiris 
below. The apparent crudeness of paint application seems 
to contradict the feeling of order, but compositionally, the 
artist treats the subject with a control appropriate to the 
subject of a balance artist. Caught in a pose of tense im- 
mobility, the tightrope walker appears ready to push the 
space before her. Level with the highwire, the viewer is 
visually fixed in that center space. Heckel's painting em- 
phasizes physicality, the physicality of the act of walking 
the suspended bridge of wire and the physicality of the act 
of painting. It is an expression of defiance, of an awkward 
and precarious effort to conquer gravity. Heckel too opts 
for a dangerous freedom, as his expressionistic style tests 
the limits of artistic tradition. 

Heckel focused on the theme again in a drypoint of 1910 
(Fig. 3). Here he balances female and male artists as they 
practice their skill. Each figure stands lightly on the wire. 
Their hands are held out to stabilize their balance, and the 
two figures seem also to gesture tentatively towards each 
other. Though the strong line of the background curtain 
connects the figures, the many light and broken lines that 
define the forms create a sensitive and delicate expression. 
There is no danger in the height at this practice; it is the 
space between the figures that is charged. Here walking the 
tightrope becomes a metaphor for the tenuous and fragile 
balance of the sexes. 

Kirchner too treated the subject more than once. His 
Drahtseiltanz (coll. Joan Blaffer, Houston, Texas) is dated 
1909, the same year as Heckel’s painting (according to 
Grisebach and A. Meyer zu Eisen),” or one year later (ac- 
cording to Gordon).” Kirchner’s subjects included a variety 
of dancers, and circus themes also inspired several major 
works of his Berlin period. Like the whirling spaces of the 
ring, the height of the wire encourages extreme spatial ex- 
aggeration. Blaue Artisten exists in two versions, a pastel 
and a large oil (Fig. 4), both of 1914. Kirchner painted the 
graceful aerialists in the style of his urban scenes, yet these 
entertainers who walk the wire rather than the street have 
none of the tension or sleaziness so characteristic of the 
“metropolitan psyche.” Though, as Gordon has noted, the 
painting “pictorially recreates that all-but-universal fear of 
heights to which circus audiences secretly thrill, still these 
bird-like creatures high above the crowd cavort comfort- 
ably on their swings and wires. The acrobats inhabit an 
unearthly space where gravity has no meaning and the nat- 
ural order of things is lightness and freedom. 

Kirchner's emphasis on the rope-dancer’s bird-like free- 


als er zum ersten Mal zu mir Aktzeichnen kam und die Treppe emporstieg 
laut aus Zarathustra deklamierend ..."; L. Grisebach, Ernst Ludwig 
Kirclmers Davoser Tagebuch, Cologne, 1968, 78; trans. in Expressionism 
{as in n. 23), 93. 


°° L. Grisebach and A. Meyer zu Eisen, Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, 1880-1938, 
Berlin, 1979, 126. 


27 D.E. Gordon, Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, Cambridge, Mass., 1968, No. 
114. 


3 Ibid., 97. 
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2 Erich Heckel, Zirkus, 1909, oil on canvas, 69.3 x 50.5cm. 
Stuttgart, Staatsgalerie (photo: Staatsgalerie Stuttgart) 


dom was foreshadowed in a poem of October, 1911, by 
Georg Heym: 


DIE SEILTANZER 


Sie gehen über den gespannten Seilen 

Und schwanken manchmal fast, als wenn sie fallen. 
Und ihre Hande schweben über allen, 

Die flatternd in dem leeren Raum verweilen. 


Das Haus ist übervoll von tausend Kopfen, 
Die wachsen aus den Gurgeln steil, und starren 
Wo oben hoch die diinnen Seile knarren. 

Und Stille hôrt man langsam trôpfeln. 


Die Tanzer aber gleiten hin geschwinde 
Wie weisse Vôgel, die die Wandrer narren 
Und oben hoch im leeren Baume springen. 


Wesenlos, seltsam, wie sie sich verrenken 
Und ihre grossen Drachenschirme schwingen, 
Und dünner Beifall klappert auf den Bänken.” 


# Georg Heym Dichtungen und Schriften, ed. K.L. Schneider. 1, Hamburg 
and Munich, 1964, 435. The poem is listed as having been published in 
a journal or almanac, 750. 

30 W., Sokel, The Writer in Extremis, Stanford, CA, 1959, 98. 

3t G. Martens, Vitalismus una Expressionismus, Stuttgart. 1971, 202. 

32 Heym wrote other poems where the influence of Nietzsche is even more 
evident. He was particularly fascinated by the image of the rope-maker 


3 Erich Heckel, 
Seiltänzer, 1910, 
drypoint, 20 x 
24.9cm (from 
Wiese, Graphik 
des Expressionis- 
mus, Stuttgart, 
1976, pl. 92) 





Heym’s poem was written in the difficult and controlled 
form of the sonnet, as were Degas’ poems on the dancer. 
Here the fourteen lines are of eleven syllables each, except 
for the last line of the octave where there are only nine. 
This creates the effect of silence after the word Stille and 
produces a feeling of rhythmic suspension. This is one of 
Heym's more delicate poems. He offers just enough evi- 
dence with sound, motion, and simile to call forth frag- 
mentary but vivid images. Though he generally used tra- 
ditional poetic structure, Heym was most often a poet of 
“macabre visions and miasmic scenes."* Heym’s poetry 
shows that the imagery and spirit of Zarathustra also in- 
fluenced writers of the Expressionist generation. Zarathus- 
tra is written in the language of poetic songs and vivid im- 
agery. Heym had already read Zarathustra by age nineteen. 
When he wrote this poem five years later, he was deeply 
involved with Nietzsche’s philosophy.* In Heym's poem, 
as in the visual representations mentioned, there is an echo 
of Nietzsche's influence.“ In both Kirchner's painting and 
Heym's poem there is a strong sense of the contrast between 
aerialist and audience. In the poem the tightrope walkers 
are like white birds high above in the empty trees. Like 
Nietzsche's tightrope walker, the ideal Ubermensch, and 
like Zarathustra himself, they are dancers who beckon, 
“ready for flight, beckoning to all birds ... blissfully light- 
hearted.” Kirchner illustrated Heym’s Umbra Vita in 1924 
and here also the subjects and sensibilities of the painter 
and poet were in accord. Both recreated scenes reminiscent 
of the heavenly lightness so highly praised by Nietzsche. 
Artists associated with the Blaue Reiter also portrayed 
the tightrope walker. August Macke’s iconographic com- 
mitment was focused on the expressive potential of the hu- 
man subject. Like many of his era, Macke saw the dancer 
as a demonstration of freedom and an example of an ele- 
vated sensation of life. From Paris in 1907 he wrote about 


from Zarathustra, which he borrowed directly for his own poems. See 
Martens (as in n. 31), 215. 

3 "Wie bei Nietzsche ... ist auch in den Dichtungen Georg Heyms der 
Biirger durch seine Avitalitat und stumpfsinnige Leidenschaftlosigkeit de- 
finiert ...”; Martens (as in n. 31), 200. 

3 Nietzsche, 1961, 305. “ein Flugbereiter, allen Vögeln zuwinkend ... ein 
Selig-Leichtfertiger”; Nietzsche, 1v [18], 428. 


his impressions of the urban atmosphere, recalling a dancer 
he had seen. 


People here don’t know why they are living either but 
they live. ... Here in Paris all the people who think too 
much seem to me to be poor devils. There's a dancer here 
in one of the theaters, a thoroughbred, a real human 
being, she dances like the water in the sunlight and she 
doesn't know why. ... I want to paint in just such a way 
that my brush dances just like that across the canvas. ... 
Life here is setting me free. ...*° 


Macke’s earliest sketches of the tightrope walker may 
date from this same year. Numerous drawings and sketches 
produced each year of his short career show his continual 
fascination with dancers and circus performers. Among the 
characters in the sketchbooks are ringmasters, acrobats, 
the strong man, trapeze artists, bareback riders, and es- 
pecially clowns. But of all the circus performers, none re- 
ceived such careful and repeated attention as the tightrope 
walker, and it is this subject which ultimately inspired one 
of the finest paintings of the Macke’s later career. The earli- 
est representation is a colored-pencil drawing, dated 1907, 
(private collection, Bonn?.* It is similar to sketches in the 
sketchbooks (SB 31/64, 65), and to a small oil of 1910 
(Vriesen-125).” The tightrope walker appears again in the 
sketchbook of fall, 1911 (SB 40/16, 17), and as the subject 
of a watercolor of 1913 (VA-333). Though simple, these 
works show a concentrated effort to create compositions 
as carefully balanced as the figure that is portrayed. 

The treatments of this favored subject culminated in the 
1914 oil Seïltänzer (Fig. 5), which was inspired by a live 
performance. In early November of 1913, while taking an 
evening walk through tke village of Thun, Switzerland, 
Macke and his wife Elisabeth came upon an “old fashioned” 
tightrope walker, one of the famous Knie family of Swiss 
acrobats, performing in the open marketplace. Elisabeth 
described the occasion as a rare colorful scene bathed in 
the contrasts of lamplight and starlight, an experience of 
“totally fantastic beauty.” Macke’s painting recreates the 
visionary mood, 

The importance of the subject is reemphasized by the 
artist's process. Macke worked and reworked the compo- 
sition. The final Bonn version was preceded by numerous 


35 A, Macke, letter to Bernhard Koehler, Paris, June 18, 1907, trans. Hans 
K. Roethel, The Blue Rider, New York, 1971, 90. “Die Menschen hier 
wissen auch nicht, weshalb sie leben, aber sie leben. ... Hier in Paris 
kommen mir alle zuviel denkenden Menschen wie arme Teufel vor. So 
eine Tanzerin hier im Theater, echt voll Rass, das ist doch ein Mensch, 
tanzt wie das Wasser in der Sonne, weiss nicht weshalb ... [so] will ich 
malen, dass der Pinsel nur so tanzt auf der Leinwand. "(August Macke 
und die Rheinischen Expressionisten aus den Städtischen Kunstmuseum 
Bonn, Hannover, 1978, 147). 


* The drawing (private coll., 3onn) was dated 1907 by Elisabeth Erd- 
mann-Macke, It is similar to the sketchbook pages of 1919 which would 
seem to suggest that they were all done at about the same time. Wolfgang 
Macke dated the first treatment of the theme to February of that year. 
“In Februar 1910 entstanden die Seiltanzerinnen. Damit tauchte ein Thema 
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4 E.L. Kirchner, Blaue Artisten, 1914, oil, 119 x 89cm. Private 
collection (from Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, Berlin, 1979, pl. 203) 


direct sketches, (Fig. 6), by drawings, by two watercolors, 
by a small, now lost oil, titled the Blaugriin Seiltaizer (V- 
434a), and by an oil study. Such an intensive treatment of 
a single subject is unique in Macke's oeuvre. As Gustav 
Vriesen has noted, this “is the one case where it is possible 
to follow the origin of a large composition step by step: it 
is a process of clarification and order, a transformation of 
spontaneously noted impressions into elements of con- 
struction. The forfeiture of impulsiveness becomes tem- 
pered through concentration.’ 

The sketches appear to be spontaneous records of the 


auf, das ihn in spateren Jahren stark beschaftigte und die letzte Gestaltung 
in dem Bild des Bonner Museums gefunden hat.” (W. Macke, “August 
Macke, Bonner Zeit,’ Bonner Geschichtsblatter, xxi, 1967, 165.) 

The sketchbooks are in the collection of the Westfählisches Landes- 
museum für Kunst und Kulturgeschichte, Münster. There are 78 sketch- 
beoks; listed here are the book number and page. 

%8 E. Erdmann-Macke, Erinnerung an August Macke, Stuttgart, 1962, 231. 
*G. Vriesen, August Macke, Stuttgart, 1953, 137-38. "Es ist dies der 
einzige Fall, der es ermöglicht, das Entstehen einer grösseren Bildkom- 
pesition Schritt für Schritt zu verfolgen; es ist ein Prozess der Klärung 
und Ordnung, ein Verwandeln spontan niedergeschriebener Eindriicke ir 
Elemente der Konstruktion. Der Verlust an Impulsivitat wird wettgemacht 
durch Konzentration.” 
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essential elements: the tightrope walker, the viewers, and 
the marketplace. The drawings work out the composition 
in greater detail (Figs. 7 and 8). They include three signif- 
icant elements that do not appear in the sketchbook pages: 
the cubic rendering of the background buildings, the four 
repoussoir framing corners, and the dramatic intersection 
of the two foreground lines. Macke simplified forms and 
created a tightly closed composition. To produce the point 
of focus to the right of the tightrope walker’s head, he 
shifted the visual emphasis to make the performer's balance 
seem all the more tentative and the line he walks all the 
more dangerous.” These changes emphasize the presenta- 
tional design of shapes interacting with shapes, rather than 
the representation of an image only. On the one hand, the 
painting shows the performance of the tightrope walker as 
observed from the audience. The figure seen from the back 
establishes a spatial entry and creates a sense of viewer 
identification, for the figures seen from behind are féllow 
observers. While this device draws the viewer into the com- 
position, the deliberately framed scene, on the other hand, 
emphasizes the painter's careful balancing of lines, shapes, 
and brilliant colors. ` 

The immediacy of the 1913 experience made a strong vi- 
sual impression on Macke, recalling to him a subject he 
had long considered important, but which he had never 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. He completed this 
major work:in a few short months; the painting was shown 
in the Alfred Flechtheim Galerie in Diisseldorf on May 9, 
1914." It commemorates both a particular experience and 
the theme of the tightrope walker. In it he communicated 
the intensity of the visual experience by means of a delib- 
erate ordering of the visual elements, a process that resulted 
in a classical expressionism — immediate and balanced. 

While walking a tightrope may suggest a direct and per- 
haps universal metaphor, the image may have held this 
uniquely firm place in Macke’s visual memory because of 
the literary precedent in Zarathustra. In a letter of 1905 to 
his future wife Elisabeth, he recalls Nietzsche's parable of 
“The Stillest Hour.” The lesson is, he wrote, that “the great- 


est experiences are not our loudest but our stillest hours.” 


The experience of seeing the tightrope walker as Elisabeth 
described it was one of those “mystical” moments — a 


49 This could be interpreted in the light of D. Gordon’s article “Content 
by Contradiction” (Art in America, Lxx, 11, 1982, 76-89), as an example 
of the Expressionist characteristic of ambivalence inherited from 
Nietzsche. The work refers to balance and also denies it, suggesting at 
once a unifying order and the “precarious predicament of modern man.” 


41D. Gordon, Modern Art Exhibitions 1900-1916: Selected Catalogue 
Documentation, Munich, 1974, 123. 


42 A. Macke, unpublished letter to Elisabeth Erdmann, Kandern, 1905, 
quoting, actually paraphrasing, from Nietzsche's Thus Spoke Zarathus- 
tra. “Die grôssten Ereignisse — das sind nicht unsere lautesten, sondern 
unsere stillsten Stunden.” “The Stillest Hour” is the last chapter of Part 
2. The translation closest to Macke’s meaning is: “It is the stillest words 
which bring the storm. Thoughts that come on doves’ feet guide the world” 
(p. 168). “Die stillesten Worte sind es, welche den Sturm bringen. Ge- 
danken, die mit Taubenfüssen kommen, lenken die Welt” (p. 217). Macke 
makes direct reference to Nietzsche (as well as other writers) throughout 


voiceless dreamlike image. Indeed, the painting conjures a 
moment locked in space. As is often the case, Macke's sen- 
sibility is in direct opposition to Kirchner’s agitated view 
of life. There is neither movement nor sound; it is a crys- 
talized moment. The viewer is visually transported to the 
aerialist in his death-defying act on the wire. As Nietzsche 
wrote, “the clock of life holds its breath.”® Macke created 
his own visual parable through the image of the balance 
artist high above the crowd. 

Further support for this interpretation of the image is 
found in another source. As a Nietzsche enthusiast and avid ` 
reader, Macke may also have read Karl Joël's Nietzsche und 
die Romantik, published in 1905. Joél related the tightrope 
walker image to Romanticism and clarified the meaning of 
the tightrope walker in Zarathustra with this statement 
from Ludwig Tieck: “Feeling and Reason are two tightrope 
walkers dancing one next to the other! They each eternally 
imitate each other's clever tricks; the one scorns the other 
and would like to surpass him.” As Macke's process 
shows, the balance of feeling and reason was a question 
central to the Expressionists, and Nietzsche's portrayal of 
the tightrope walker was seen to exemplify that balance. 

The tightrope walker makes another appearance in four 
works by Albert Bloch. Though particularly enamored of 
circus clowns, Bloch, the only American artist to exhibit 
with the Blaue Reiter, focused on the balance artist in an 
oil study of 1911 (Helen Foresman Spencer Museum of Art, 
Lawrence, Kansas). A drypoint after this composition fol- 
lowed two years later (Fig. 9). Bloch was in Munich at that 
time. In December of 1913 a work titled Seiltänzer was 
shown in a Bloch exhibit at the Sturm Gallery in Berlin.“ 
Another tightrope walker appeared in an ink drawing of 
1912, which was the study for a now-destroyed oil. The 
painting was completed in 1914 or 1915. All Bloch’s ver- 
sions include the figure of the clown. In Bloch’s suspenseful 
portrayals Nietzsche's scene of “Zarathustra’s Prologue” is 
directly suggested, though it is well to remember that the 
clown accompanying the tightrope walker was a traditional 
circus figure.# “Tf the circus acrobat symbolizes for the art- 
ist man in his quest for perfection, [it is the clown] who 
represents that side of man which forever presents 
him from being perfect and godlike."# In this work there 


his correspondence. In the spring of 1906 in a letter to Elisabeth, he quoted 
another relevant statement: “Nur wer sich wandelt, bleibt mit mir ver- 
wandt”; Oberkassel, Sunday Morning. Elisabeth recalled later in her 
memoirs, “Abends ... las er uns mit Vorliebe aus Nietzsche vor. ...” Erd- 
mann-Macke (as in n. 38), 56. Macke’s early letters are in the family 
archives, private coll., Bonn. 


# Nietzsche, 1961, 167, “die Uhr meines Lebens holte Atem —"; 215-16. 
“ L. Tieck, quoted in Joël (as in n. 14), 79: “Gefühl und Verstand sind 
zwei nebeneinanderlaufende Seiltanzer!, die sich ewig ihre Kunststiicke 
nachahmen: einer verachtet den andern und will ihn übertreffen.” 

45 Gordon (as in n. 41), 769. 

46 A clown also accompanies the tightrope walker in one of Macke’s early 
sketches (SB/31, 64); Tegernsee, 1909-10. - 

47 D. Jensen, ‘The Artist and the Circus,” Center Ring the Artist, Mil- 
waukee, 1981, 25. 





5 August Macke, Seiltanzer, 1914 (V-450), oil on canvas, 82 x 
60cm. Bonn, Stadtisches Kunstmuseum (photo: Stadtisches 
Kunstmuseum Bonn) 





7 August Macke, Kompositionskizze zum Seiltänzer, 1913/14, 
black crayon, 22 x 17.3cm. Bonn, Städtisches Kunstmuseum 
(photo: Städtisches Kunstmuseum Bonn) 
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6 August Macke, Seiltanzer, 1914, crayon, 16.2 x 
9.16cm. New York, The Museum of Modern Art, Gift of 
Auguste Klipstein (photo: Museum) 





8 August Macke, Studie zum Seiltanzer, 1914, charcoal, 35 x 
28.5cm. Bonn, Stadtisches Kunstmuseum (photo: Städtisches 
Kunstmuseum Bonn) 
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is a curious narrative quality. One wonders whether the 
clown hiding behind the tree is about to spring. In one of 
the few published statements on his own art, Bloch wrote 
that “the clowns are the expression of a mood,” but what 
is the mood here? It is not the pure fun and humor found 
in many of Bloch's other representations of clowns. This 
work suggests another remark of Nietzsche's: “Uncanny is 
human existence and still without meaning: a buffoon can 
be fatal to it.”* Nietzsche's “buffoon-like” character was 
also a tightrope walker as he sprang over the artist on the 
wire. 

Harold Alderman has explained the contrasting figures 
of “Zarathustra's Prologue” as symbols of the two ways of 
responding to the “tightrope-like character of human ex- 
istence.” “One may respond ... like the buffoon caught up 
in his own costume and routine and therefore ignorant of 
what it means to be on the tightrope, or one may respond 
like the tightrope walker himself, with both awareness and 
art."® The colorful buffoon in Zarathustra has been seen 
as a counterpoise to the tightrope walker, in a scenario 
where each represents an opposing aspect of a single art- 
ist.*' These ideas echo the antithesis set out by Kleist in an 
essay “On the Marionette Theatre,” in which he discussed 
the “absolute dancer.” “We find the purest and most innate 
grace in those human bodies endowed with an all-encom- 
passing awareness or with those having no awareness at 
all, that is in the godly being or in the marionette.”* The 
word clown might be substituted for marionette. Though 
both Bloch and Macke sometimes sympathized with the 
role of the clown, in these scenes it is the non-concealing 
artist who is at work and it is an awareness of the precar- 
iousness of existence that is expressed. 

Paul Klee created three versions of the tightrope walker 
in 1923, calling it a “Sonderklasse” picture.* In a drawing, a 
watercolor, and a lithograph (Fig. 10), the equilibrist, high 
on an imaginary scaffold and with a birdlike face, exists on 
a more obviously abstract and ideational level. Margaret 


48 Quoted in A. Eddy, Cubists and Post-Impressionism, Chicago, 1919, 
203. 


49 Nietzsche, 1961, 49. 
5 H, Alderman, Nietzsche's Gift, Athens, Ga., 1977, 30. 


5! M. Faber, “The Image of the Tightrope Walker and Acrobat in Modern 
German Literature”, Ph.D. diss., Harvard University, 1972, 34. 


5 H. von Kleist, “On the Marionette Theatre,” quoted in trans. in Sorell, 
(as in n. 6) 373. “Uber das Marionettentheater” was first published in the 
Berliner Abendblatter, 1xtni-vr, December 12-15, 1810. (See Kleists Auf- 
satz “Uber das Marionettentheater,” Studien und Interpretationen, Berlin, 
1967, 16: “... die Grazie ... zu gleicher Zeit, in demjenigen menschlichen 
K6rperbauamReinstenerscheint, derentwedergarkeins, odereinunendliches 
Bewusstsein hat, d.h. in dem Gliederman, oder in dem Gott.” Kleist was 
being “rediscovered” in the early 20th century, and was important to Klee. 
The essay is reprinted in Five Essays on Paul Klee, ed. M. Armitage, 
New York, 1950, 63ff. 


5 M. Rosenthal, “Paul Klee’s ‘Tightrope Walker’: An Exercise in Balance,” 
Arts, Lur, 1, 1978, 106. 


54M. Plant, Paul Klee, Figures and Faces, London, 1978, 108. Plant has 
analyzed Klee’s works with an emphasis on his interest in drama. She 
includes discussion of his symbolic use of the acrobat, the dancer, and 





9 Albert Bloch, Slack Wire, 1913, drypoint, P% x 6%". Law- 
rence, Kansas, private collection (courtesy A. Bloch) 


Plant sees this figure as a toy.“ The figure who defies gravity 
by walking the wire appears in numerous works by Klee; he 
has used the tightrope as a visual metaphor for the earth.” 
Klee also saw a performance of one of the famous Knie tight- 
rope walkers, but his most direct reference to the figure's 
meaning is in a Bauhaus lesson where he declared the tight- 
rope walker with his pole to be a “symbol of the balance of 
forces.” The work itself is a visual lesson, balancing hor- 
izontals with verticals, and also the linear elements with 
the mottled surface, which suggests a balance of “the cer- 
ebral with the level of feeling ... and indecision.” The im- 
age has been interpreted by Mark Rosenthal as a tightrope 
walker at the “pivot point between two realms.” He points 
out the face created by the lines of the lower scaffold, not- 
ing that the contrast between the tightrope walker’s ac- 
complishment and the general human condition is thereby 
emphasized. This contrast in a sense corresponds to the 
figure of the observer, seen from the back, in the works of 


the world as a stage. On the relationship to Nietzsche, she states, 
“Nietzsche's account of the tightrope walker in Thus Spoke Zarathustra 
seems not too distant, although the fatal imbalance, fall and inevitable 
dramatic death are distanced by Klee's scale and style” (p. 111). Plant sees 
the “light shutter-like object” which has “tumbled down to reveal a tear 
at each of its accordion-like pleats” as “perhaps a symbol of inevitable 
fall” (p. 109). Transformation of the theme of the new man is discussed 
by W. H. Sokel in chapter 6 of The Writer in Extremis, Stanford, CA, 
1959. Though he does not refer to the tightrope walker image directly, as 
an image suggestive of the “new man" it can be considered in relationship 
to Nietzsche's decline in popularity after the War. Though circus per- 
formers continued to be an important theme in German art, the tightrope 
walker appears much less often than during the prewar Expressionist era. 


5 Plant (as in n. 54), 166. 

5 P, Klee, The Diaries 1898-1918, ed. and intro. Felix Klee, Berkeley, 1964, 
772. 

5 P, Klee, Paul Klee Notebooks, Vol. 1. The Thinking Eve, ed. Jürg Spiller, 
New York, 1961, 197. 

58 L. Johnson, “To the Tightrope Walker,” Baltimore Museum of Art News, 
xxii, 2, 12. 

5 Rosenthal (as in n. 53), 106. 





10 Paul Klee, Tightrope Walker, 1923, color lithograph on 
butte paper, plate 1714 x 10/4". New York, The Solomon 


R. Guggenheim Museum (photo: Robert E. Mates and Mary 
Donlon) 


Heckel, Macke, and Bloch. Here the observer with whom 
one identifies becomes the thinker. Rather than experienc- 
ing this as an event literally seen, one perceives a visualized 
tightrope walker — an idea. Explaining the arrow that 
points upward from the lower head at forehead level, Ro- 
senthal cites the Pedagogical Sketchbook, 1925: “The father 
of the arrow is the thought: how do I expand my reach? 
Over this river? Over this lake? That mountain?’ Klee 
might have asked, “How do I become the Ubermensch?" 


® P, Klee, Pädagogisches Skizzenbuch, 1111, 37, Mainz and Berlin, 2nd ed., 
1968, 44. “Der Vater des Pfeils ist der Gedanke: wie erweirere ich meine 
Reichweite dorthin? Uber diesen Fluss, diesen See, jenen Berg!” Pedagog- 
ical Sketchbook, trans. Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, New York, 1953. 

91 Rosenthal {as in n. 53), 108. 

#2 Nietzsche, 1977, 289-290: “ein Geist jedem Glauben, jedem Wunsch 
nach Gewissheit den Abschied giebt, geübt, wie er ist. auf leichten Seilen 
und Möglichkeiten sich halten zu können und selbst an Abzründen noch 
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Rosenthal suggests that, through the arrow, the figure 
idealizes and transforms himself, but the connection with 
Nietzsche is perhaps even more direct. In the “Prologue” 
Nietzsche also spoke of arrows, the “arrows of longing for 
the other bank.” It has also been noted that “the off-balance 
cross in Klee's image demonstrates the extent to which the 
individual steps beyond the bounds of normal life." Re- 
calling Zarathustra's proclamation that God is dead, this 
symbol of Christian belief can also be related to Nietzsche. 
The tightrope walker image reemerges in Nietzsche's Die 
Frôhliche Wissenschaft (The Gay Science), Pt. 5, the por- 
tion of the book that was published first, only in the second 
edition of 1887, just after the publication of Zarathustra. 
In Nietzsche's description of the pleasure and power of self- 
determination he wrote: “the spirit would take leave of all 
faith and every wish for certainty, being practiced in mair- 
taining himself on insubstantial ropes and possibilities and 
dancing even near abysses. Such a spirit would be the free 
spirit par excellence.’ 

The tightrope walker is again a symbol of an ideal. Klee's 
work extends the meaning of the image as portrayed in the 
works previously discussed, which Klee might well have 
seen.” To the generation before World War |, the rope- 
dancer was a real performer defying earthly bounds. By 
1923, he is represented as an idea. At the core of this the- 
matic development is the confrontation of the real and the 
ideal. As Klee suggested, “The contrast between man’s ide- 
ological capacity to move at random through material and 
metaphysical spaces and his physical limitations are the or- 
igin of all human tragedy.“ Nevertheless, the persistence 
of the image of the tightrope walker suggests an eternal 
return. Even if the connection between the reality and the 
image fades, the connection between the image and idea 
persists. 

It has been demonstrated that the subject of the tightrope 
walker was one of particular significance to the artists of 
the German Expressionist generation. One might say of the 
visually projected image what has been said of the literary 
one as it appears in German literature: “the image of the 
tightrope walker acquires an almost mythical impor- 
tance.” Though the tightrope walker appears in numerous 
literary works, it was most certainly Nietzsche's aerialist 
who had the most immediate impact on the Expressionist 
painters. Especially in the five years preceding World War 
I, the subject received a repeated attention that has few 
parallels in French art. There are occasional representations 
of the tightrope walker in art outside Germany, for many 
artists were interested in circus figures; but there is no tra- 


zu tanzen. Ein solcher Geist ware der freie Geist par excellence” (Nietzsche. 
19C6b, 308). 

°3 The Klees visited the Mackes in Hilterfingen, Switzerland. in January, 
1914. See Erdmann-Macke (as in n. 38), 235. 

® Klee (as in n. 60}, tr, 37, 44: “Die ideelle Fähigkeit des Menschen, Ir- 
disches und Uberirdisches beliebig zu durchmessen, ist im Gegensatz zu 
seiner physischen Ohnmacht der Ursprung der menschlichen Tragik.” 


°3 Faber (as in n. 51), 2. 
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dition to compare in quantity with the works discussed 
above.” The image was an especially potent one because 
it functioned directly as the model of an artist who phys- 
ically exemplified the ideal of the artist's ultimate heroic 
commitment. Whether the rope-dance suggested the balance 
of feeling and reason, of awareness and abandon, or of the 
real and the ideal, the balance act was comparable to the 
creative artists own skill. They saw their role as creators 
as an attempt to reach beyond, “a perilous going across.” 
And finally, this generation may well have found this pro- 
found meaning in the timeless act of the highwire because 
Nietzsche through Zarathustra had projected this image as 
a symbol for the Superman. The tightrope walker is human 
aspiration, a path to the Ubermensch. “Midway in the path, 

. the Superman arises. The tightrope walker’s birdlike as- 
cent and extraordinary courage make him heroic. In The 
Gay Science Nietzsche suggested a meaning for the dance 
on the wire: “Whenever ‘the hero’ appeared on the stage, 
something new was attained. ... Life and I and you and 
all of us became interesting to ourselves once again for a 
little while. ... In the long run ... the short tragedy always 
gave way again and returned to the eternal comedy of 
existence. ..."# 


`~ 


6 Other representations of the tightrope walker do exist. Giovanni Do- 
menico Tiepolo drew a-tightrope walker in his Pulcinella series (1800, 
Paris, former coll. of Richard Owen). Grandville’s woodcut of a grass- 
hopper as a tightrope walker (1842) and Jean-Louis Forain’s tightrope 
walker (1885) might be mentioned as French examples. In more recent 
American art tightrope walkers are portrayed in works by William Glack- 
ens, (Hammerstein's Roof Garden, 1901), Everett Shinn, Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi, Alton Pickens (1947), Mary Callery (1949), and Romare Bearden 
(1961). Also relevant is Steven Linn’s For Karl Wallenda (1979). (Many 
of these recent works are mentioned or reproduced in Center Ring the 
Artist, Milwaukee, 1981.) Man Ray created The Rope Dancer Accom- 
panies Herself With Her Shadows (1918) and George Segal also created 
a tightrope walker (1969). These widely dispersed examples do not rep- 
resent a tradition in the sense that the German works discussed have been 
shown to do. As the spirit of Expressionism is rekindled in more recent 
art, the figure on the tightrope reappears. The image of man walking the 
thin line is found again in a work by the German painter A.R. Penck, 


Like the writers, the artists generally employed the tight- 
rope walker as a “metaphor for modern man, maintaining 
his balance with no choice but to continue, on that rope 
which his metaphysically unpredictable world has be- 
come.”® Though less frequent in more recent art, the power 
of the image was recognized by Max Beckmann, who wrote 
in 1948, “We are all tightrope walkers. With them it is the 
same as with artists, and so with all mankind.” Quoting 
Laotse, he said, “we have ‘the desire to achieve balance, 
and to keep it.’ "? 

Southwestern University 
Georgetown, TX 78626 
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Figures of the Dance in De Stijl 


Nancy J. Troy 
to the memory of Hans L.C. Jaffé 


Writing in defense of Cubist painting in 1913, Guillaume 
Apollinaire observed, “Dolls belong to popular art; yet they 
always seem to be inspired by the great art of the same 
epoch. This is a truth which can easily be verified.” If 
Apollinaire’s remark seems alien to our concept of Cubism, 
the evocation of dolls probably appears even stranger in 
the context of De Stijl. Yet, it can be demonstrated that, 
in a peculiar inversion of Apollinaire’s dictum, a De Stijl 
doll made by Vilmos Huszar incorporated aspects of pop- 
ular art in a manner that illuminates many ideas that were 
fundamental to De Stijl and other “great art of the same 
epoch.” Huszar’s doll was the Mechanical Dancing Figure 
(Fig. 1), which the artist may have begun to develop as 
early as 1917, when he first proposed a “Plastic Drama” or 
“Spectacle” (Fig. 2) in which figures similar to it would per- 
form.? The early date of Huszar’s projects in this realm — 
previously believed to have been conceived three or four 
years later — coincides not only with that of Theo van 
Doesburg’s several images of dancing figures, but also with 
Piet Mondrian’s early interest in the dance. When viewed 
in conjunction with one another, these manifestations com- 
pel us to consider a number of issues that are crucial to our 
understanding not only of De Stijl, but of advanced art in 
general during the immediate post-World War I period. It 
will become clear that notions or manifestations of the 
primitive played an important role in the genesis of several 
works by De Stijl artists; that this primitive element was 
seen and developed in close connection with the modernity 
of ordered formal systems and of the machine: and finally, 
that in this conjunction of elements discernible in the dance, 
and in other means of expression, De Stijl shared a great 
deal both with Dada and with more Constructivist-oriented 
tendencies of the late teens and early twenties. Huszar's 
little-known Mechanical Dancing Figure is of primary im- 
portance to this analysis because it was conceived with ref- 
erence to a primitive means of expression that the artist 
sought to transpose into abstract, mechanistic terms. The 
intersection in it of the expressive primitive with the order 
of abstract, geometric forms was also a feature of several 
contemporaneous works by Van Doesburg. As a way of 


A slightly different version of this paper was presented at the De Stijl 
Seminar sponsored by The Smithsonian Institution at the Hirshhorn Mu- 
seum and Sculpture Garden, Washington, D.C., on May 8, 1982. 

1 G. Apollinaire, The Cubist Painters: Aesthetic Meditations, New York, 
1970, 15. 

2 See T. van Doesburg, “Huszar’s Beeldend Tooneel,” Het Vaderland, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1923, clipping: Rijksinstituut voor Kunsthistorishe Documen- 


introducing this subject, we can also refer to similar char- 
acteristics of Mondrian’s interest in dance. 

In her memoirs of Mondrian, Jacob van Domselaer's 
widow recalled that during the summer of 1915, Mondrian 
had been dubbed “The Dancing Madonna” ‘by a group of 
Laren artists who thus ridiculed the seriousness with which 
he approached this favored activity, “ramrod straight, his 
head tilted upward, making ‘stylized’ steps.” Otto van Tus- 
senbroek, who also knew Mondrian during this period, 
confirmed the painter's love of dancing, reporting that he 
went to dances every Sunday.‘ And yet another friend, the 
architect J. J. P. Oud, remembered having seen some years 
later how Mondrian danced “with some lively girl to the 
current rhythms of the day (especially jazz), which made 
such a strong appeal to him.” “Although he always fol- 
lowed the beat of the music,” Oud continued, “he seemed 
to interpolate a rhythm of his own. He was away in a 
dream, yet remained prim and precise and always kept ex- 
act time, although creating the impression of an artistic, 
indeed almost abstract, dancing figure.” These and similar 
remarks — of which there were many — have become part 
of the mythology of Mondrian, that supposedly unsenti- 
mental and inaccessible painter of uncompromisingly ab- 
stract, equally inaccessible works whose compositional 
form can be said to embody the anti-naturalism of his own 
dance movements. Indeed, Mondrian’s very peculiar atti- 
tude in and to the dance has been seen as an expression of 
his personal life, in some way reflecting his confirmed bach- 
elorhood; at the same time it has been related not only to 
his theory of Neo-Plastic music, especially its connections 
with jazz, but also to the jazz-inspired titles of paintings 
such as Fox Trot A and B, and the Boogie-Woogie series 
of his last years in New York. However, no one seems to 
have remarked upon the likeness and possible relationship 
of Mondrian himself as a dancing figure to the dance themes 
prevalent in the early work of Van Doesburg; and the as- 
tonishing similarity of this particular dancer to Vilmos 
Huszar’s Mechanical Dancing Figure has also been 
overlooked. 

If it is agreed that Mondian's devotion to jazz was owed 


tatie, The Hague. 


3 M. van Domselaer-Middelkoop, “Herinneringen aan Piet Mondriaan,” 
Maatstaf, vin, 1959, 284. 


4 See M. Seuphor, Piet Mondrian, Life and Work, New York, n.d., 170. 


5 Quoted in L. J. F Wijsenbeek, Piet Mondrian, Greenwich, CT, 1969, 
118, 
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V. HUSZAR - 1920. 


1 Huszar, Mechanical Dancing Figure (photo: Nederlands Do- 
cumentatiecentrum voor de Bouwkunst, Amsterdam) 


in part to his belief that, with its indigenous, black Amer- 
ican origins, it constituted a primitivizing — he used the 
word “brutal” — assault on traditional music,” one may 
recognize a similar impulse in his choice of favored dance 
steps: the tango, shimmy, fox trot, and especially the 
Charleston. Witness Mondrian's interview with a Dutch 
newspaper correspondent who visited him in Paris in 1926. 
It begins with a brief introduction describing Mondrian’s 
“passion” for modern dance and the “stiff, tense as steel, 
horizontally planned music of the black jazz players.” “He 
is a passionate admirer of the Charleston in particular,” the 
correspondent wrote. “But don’t you find this dance ter- 


e P, Mondrian, Le Néo-Plasticisme: Principe générale de l'équivalence 
plastique, Paris, 1920, 11. See also Karin von Maur, “Mondrian and Mu- 
sic,” in Mondrian: Zeichnungen, Aquarelle, New Yorker Bilder, exh, cat.. 
Stuttgart, 1981. 

? “Een Bezoek bij Piet Mondriaan,” De Telegraaf, September 12, 1926, 





2 Huszar, Plastic Drama (from De Stij!, 1v, 8, 1921, 127) 


ribly physical and base in its sensationalism?” he asked. 
“Of course,” Mondrian answered, “Europeans dance it so 
nervously that it often looks like a hysterical dance. But in 
blacks, for example in Josephine Baker, it is innate. All 
modern dances look dull next to this powerful, sustained 
concentration of speed. How can the Dutch prohibit this 
sportive dance! People always dance at a distance from one 
another and have to work so energetically that there's no 
time for amorous thoughts. If the prohibition against the 
Charleston is upheld [in Holland], it’s a reason for me never 
to go back. ...7 

As this passage makes clear, Mondrian was attracted to 
the essential, primitive power of the Charleston as it was 
danced by those in whom he considered its rhythms to be 
an inborn facility. When Mondrian moved to this music, 
however, as Oud recalled, he became an abstract dancing 
figure moving like an automaton, or a machine, to an in- 
dependent, self-generated rhythm. He thus corresponded 
to the mechanical image of the mcdern primitive that art 
historians associate with both Dada and Constructivism. 
These are precisely the terms in which the works of Paul 
Klee, for example, are understood. Klee’s interest in prim- 
itive art, the art of children in particular, and in music are 
well known. In fact Klee was also fascinated by dolls: be- 
tween 1916 and 1925 he made more than fifty puppets, and 
the marionette, as well as the machine, is an image that 
appears with great frequency in his art. The Constructivist 
El Lissitzky envisioned using puppets in his staging of the 
Futurist opera, Victory Over the Sun, a fantastic theatrical 
event in which, to quote the artist, “All the parts of 
the stage and all the bodies are set in motion by means of 
electro-mechanical forces and devices” controlled by the 


clipping: Mondrian Archive, Haags Gemeentemuseum, The Hague. 

8 For a discussion of the puppets Klee made for his son Felix, and their 
importance for his own oeuvre as well as that of other artists at the Bau- 
haus in the early and mid-1920's, see Margaret Plant, Paul Klee, Figures 
and Faces, London, 1978, esp. 108ff. 





3 Van Doesburg, Dance I and Dance Il. The Hague, Dienst 
Verspreide Rijkskollekties 


artist, the aesthetic engineer who transforms inanimate ob- 
jects into mechanized images of modern man.’ And pro- 
ceeding from the opposite direction but with the same goal 
in mind, Oscar Schlemmer developed a ballet in which the 
bodies of the dancers were camouflaged by costumes made 
of padded fabrics and rigid plastic configurations treated 
with color or metallic luster® so that they appeared like 
abstract geometric forms, figurines rather than human fig- 
ures, moving in similarly geometrically defined ways. Here, 
as in Mondrian’s dance, man mimics the machine, fusing 
subject and object in a new kind of expressive order. But 
the primitive impulse does not totally disappear, nor is its 
expressive potential released through the outlet of explosive 
Dada gestures. Rather, the abstract geometry of Mon- 
drian’s dance retains the potency of its primitive source, 
and it is precisely this which allies him as a dancing figure 
to the expressive Dada gesture that otherwise seems so for- 
eign to Mondrian and indeed to De Stijl as a whole. The 
same holds true for the other dancing figures considered 
below. In them too the expressive as primitive is subsumed 
by the apparent rationality of geometry, of machinery, or 
both. Abstract forms and mechanical means are endowed 
with a power of their own that is channeled to produce 
dynamic, abstract, but nonetheless expressive, effects. 

In order to grasp this fact, and to recognize the wealth 
of interpretive possibilities that the multifarious associa- 
tions of the dancing figure present for an understanding of 
De Stijl, the theme should be explored more thoroughly, 
first in the work of Van Doesburg, and then of Huszar. 


In 1916 Van Doesburg produced two paintings entitled 
Dance I and Dance II (Fig. 3) based on a number of pen 
sketches of an uncertain but evidently somewhat earlier 


° E. Lissitzky, from the forward to his Figuren-Mappe lithographs, quoted 
in S. Lissitzky-Küppers, El Lissitzky, Life, Letters, Texts, Greenwich, CT, 
1968, 352. 
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4 Van Doesburg, Sketches for Dance I and Dance II. The 
Hague, Dienst Verspreide Rijkskollekties 


date (Fig. 4). The paintings constitute geometric abstrac- 
‘ions of a female figure seen respectively from the back (on 
the left) and from the front (on the right). In the earliest 
preliminary drawings, the figure wears a pyramidally 
shaped headdress and large earrings, clearly indicating her 
exotic, Oriental origin. In view of the history of Dutch in- 
volvement in Indonesia and the rich artistic tradition that 
this inspired in Holland, the figure can doubtless be iden- 
tified as a Javanese dancer and be understood, furthermore, 
as exemplifying the primitive in much the same way that 
Josephine Baker did for Mondrian. In the drawings she is 
caught in a contrapposto position with one leg crossed in 
front of the other, her bent arms reaching out to her right, 
balancing the bulging curve of her left thigh. The weight 
of her body is thus shifted from a static, vertical orientation 
to a diagonal axis — traced by Van Doesburg — which 
emphasizes the rhythmic potential of her body in motion. 
In the finished paintings, Van Doesburg alluded to move- 
ment in primarily abstract terms, signifying it in the semi- 
circular form of the areas traversed by the dancer's feet, 
balancing contrasts between light and dark as well as be- 
tween curving and angular shapes, and finally, juxtaposing 
the two images in a single frame. He thus reconciled the 
fundamentally primitivizing, and in that sense expression- 
ist, motif with the classical order suggested by geometric 
elements and a color range limited largely to black, white, 
and ochre. 

Van Doesburg continued to explore this conjunction in 
1917, when he made a pair of stained-glass windows (Figs. 
5 and 6) in which the suggestion of movement in terms of 
contrast is intensified by the opposition of upright and in- 
verted figures in combination with that of primary and sec- 
ondary color schemes. Here the sensual and dynamic 
expressionism of the original exotic dancer is supplanted 
by the contrast of regularized forms and a systematic use 
of color. Together — that is, in contrast with one another 
— the images retain their dynamism as well as their ex- 
pressionistic power, but these are subsumed within care- 
fully rationalized systems, just as the forms themselves are 
imbedded within the grid-like structure of each window as 
a whole. 

While working on these windows, Van Doesburg turned 


© See O. Schlemmer, L. Moholy-Nagy, and F Molnar, The Theater cf 
the Bauhaus, Middletown, CT, 1961, 34, 
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5 Van Doesburg, Dance I. The Hague, Dienst Verspreide 
Rijkskollekties 


his attention to another dancing figure, the first known 
sketch of which dates from 1907. Again an exotic subject 
is presented: this time — as substantiated by the title of the 
painting, of ca. 1918, for which the sketch served as ulti- 
mate source — it is a Russian dancer, presumably male, in 
native, folk costume (Fig. 7). In the first two of seven sur- 
viving preliminary drawings (Fig. 8), Van Doesburg again 
indicated the primitive quality of the figure by means of 
violent, emotionally expressive movement, here caught 
somewhat off-balance and oriented along a diagonal axis. 
Subsequently he made five successively more abstract ren- 
ditions of the dancer, whose motion was eventually to be 
conveyed not through active triangles or curves, but rather 
by inference, in an equilibrated composition of horizontal 
and vertical bars of black and primary colors deployed 
against a light ground. The bars act to define the limits of 
the figure’s mass, which has been transformed into a some- 
what fluid, though rectilinear, planar area of white which 
is subtly distinguished from the slightly darker surround. 





6 Van Doesburg, Dance I]. The Hague, Dienst Verspreide 
Rijkskollekties 


By extending the bars outward into space and yet pre- 
venting them from intersecting one another, Van Doesburg 
allowed for an integration of figure and ground that sug- 
gests an active interplay between the dancer and the en- 
vironment in which he moves. Thus Van Doesburg trans- 
lated his primitivizing subject in:o a modern, Dutch 
vocabulary of forms (that is, Dutch in its debt to the visual 
language already established by Mondrian and Bart van 
der Leck), not to depict the dancer but rather to express 
the rhythm of the dance, what the Italian Futurists would 
call “the dynamic sensation itself.” 

Van Doesburg must have been aware of the inherent con- 
tradiction involved in his attempt to convey a sense of 
movement within the limitations of a static medium such 
as easel painting. Indeed, it was precisely this contradiction 
that he subsequently sought to overcome by locating paint- 
ing in the domain of architecture, thus encouraging the 
viewer to move in response to the organization of colors 
disposed around him in the built environment. As he wrote 





7 Van Doesburg, Rhythm of a Russian Dance. New York, The 
Museum of Modern Art, Lillie P. Bliss Bequest 


in 1918, it was his aim ‘to place man within (instead of 
opposite) the plastic arts and thereby enable him to par- 
ticipate in them." The abstract image of the dancer en- 
closed in a purely aesthetic realm was merged here with 


HT. van Doesburg, “Notes on Monumental Art,” (1918) in H. L. C. Jaffé, 
ed., De Stijl, London, 1970, 103. 
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8 Van Doesburg, Seven Studies for Rhythm of a Russian 
Dance. New York, The Museum of Modern Art, Gift of Nelly 
van Doesburg 


the “performance” or movement of real people in actual 
space and time. Van Doesburg envisioned a situation in 
which “The Dancing Madonna” would find an entirely ap- 
propriate stage. 

The performance and the stage are not merely meta- 
phorical aspects of this discussion, for it appears to have 
been around the same time that Huszar began work on his 
Mechanical Dancing Figure, which he completed only three 
years later, in 1920. The definitive ideas for a closely related 
mechanical stage performance were finally established in 
the next few months. In 1921 Huszar published what he 
called a “Brief Technical Explanation of the Plastic Drama,” 
a work of four acts to be performed “with electro- 
mechanical or coloristic-cinematographic" means. ® Doubt- 
less aware of the complex problems involved in activating 
a number of mobile elements according to these modern- 
sounding but here entirely unexplained methods, he noted 
at the start that alternatively the performance could be car- 
ried out — though only in primitive form — by mari- 
onettes. He then went on to outline the basic scenario in 
which music specially composed for the occasion would 
accompany the movement of two mechanical figures 
loosely constructed of independent blocks, the individual 
planes of which were to be painted in primary and sec- 
ordary colors. At various intervals the figures would strike 
particular poses determined in relation to mechanically 
moving, block-like elements of the stage set itself, these too 
sharing the same contrasting color scheme. As in Van Does- 
burg’s windows, the colors were to be organized system- 
atically to convey a sense of simultaneous congruence and 
disjunction; their opposition in itself would endow the work 
with considerable expressive force. Moreover, tarough a 


2 V, Huszar, “Kurze technische Erklärung von der ‘Gestaldende Schau- 
spiel,’ Composition 1920-21," De Stijl, iv, 8, 1921, 126-28. 
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9 Huszar’s Mechanical Dancing Figure in performance (from 
Het Leven, January 27, 1923, 148) 





10 Huszar, Mechanical Dancing Figure, four views (from Otto 
van Tussenbroek, Speelgoed, Marionetten, Maskers en Schim- 
menspelen, Rotterdam, 1925, 36) 


continuous alternation of movement and stasis, Huszar 
hoped to create a kinetic effect of successive, independent 
compositions which, even more than Van Doesburg’s win- 
dows, would call attention to the integration of figure and 
surrounding space. The opposing categories of animate and 
inanimate, man and machine, would be brought together 
in the rhythmic movements and intermittent poses of both 
the dancing figures and the activated elements of the stage 
environment. 

Clearly, Huszar’s proposal called for highly sophisticated 
mechanisms and, as he himself acknowledged in his “Brief 
Explanation,” a cinematic production would require even 
more specialized instructions. Although such instructions 
were not forthcoming, this seems in fact to have been the 
kind of presentation Huszar had in mind. From the moment 
of Van Doesburg’s encounter with Viking Eggeling and 
Hans Richter at the end of 1920, film had been a subject 
treated with great interest in the pages of De Stijl. Van 
Doesburg in particular praised its mechanical means of pro- 
duction for allowing artists to avoid “primitive handwork” 
and other such signs of an outmoded, emotional, and in- 


0 T. van Doesburg, “Abstracte filmbeelding,” De Stijl, tv, 5, 1921, 71. 
1 V. Huszar, in Merz, 1, 1923, 13. 


dividualistic expressionism. Stressing film's potential for a 
new kind of “dynamic expression,” and perhaps with the 
work of Huszar in mind, he wrote, “The dynamic character 
of film already existed in the minds of many modern artists 
who have wanted to solve problems of visual arts with the 
help of a well-developed film technique, to bring together 
the dynamic and the static in an aesthetic way.” ”® Huszar 
was certainly aware of Van Doesburg’s enthusiasm for film, 
and he must have read Richter's article on the subject, 
“Principles of the Art of Movement,” when it was pub- 
lished in De Stijl in July, 1921. Huszar’s desire to respond 
to these new ideas is readily apparent in the references to 
cinematic production contained in the explanation of his 
“Plastic Drama” published in De Stijl just one month later. 
However, perhaps because of its infeasibility on technical 
grounds, the spectacle as he originally conceived it was 
never performed; Huszar's Mechanical Dancing Figure did 
not make its debut until 1923, and then not in a film but 
rather in the relatively “primitive” mode of a marionette 
projected as a shadow on a screen (Fig. 9). As Huszar him- 
self described it: “This mechanical dancing figure appears 
on a white screen as shadow. The planes on the figure are 
transparent, green and red. Movement is directed from be- 
hind, below the stage, by means of keys (there are ten), 
which are connected to the figure by strings. Each move- 
ment is determined in a right angle, and nothing is acci- 
dental. The head can also turn to the right. The aim is to 
produce a plastic composition with each pose (Fig. 10), and 
to incorporate the intermediary spaces of the background 
into the composition.” 

As this description makes clear, Huszar's presentation of 
the Mechanical Dancing Figure involved a cenjunction of 
primitive elements with abstract forms and mechanical 
means on at least two levels. The first concerns the figure 
itself as a marionette, which Huszar himself referred to as 
a primitive genre. As has been mentioned, marionettes and 
other originally popular puppet forms were of tremendous 
interest to advanced artists around this time. The mechan- 
ical puppet in particular could be associated with a tradi- 
tion of experimentation with automata reaching back to 
antiquity. Automata were especially fashionable during 
the eighteenth century, a period marked by a fascination 
with machines in general. Later, in the early nineteenth- 
century Romantic period, the relationship of man and ma- 
chine began to appear more problematic, as reflected for 
example in the tales of E.T.A. Hoffmann, several of which 
focus on the emotional impact of the confrontation with 
automata and the author's fear of mistaking such a me- 
chanical robot for a human being. These same concerns 
were obviously still very relevant a century later, as shown 
for example by Oscar Schlemmer’s 1922 Figural Cabinet, 
a farcical play inspired by the tales of Hoffmann which, 
according to Hans Wingler, “poked fun at the opti- 


15 For a comprehensive treatment of the subject, see M. von Boehn, Dolls 
and Puppets, London, 1932. 


mism embodied in the faith in progress and organization- 
directedness of his time." Huszar must have viewed the 
marionette performance of his Mechanical Dancing Figure 
in similar terms, as an appropriate vehicle to examine an 
issue fundamental for Schlemmer, as for all modern artists 
of this period: the impact of mechanization on individual 
human beings. 

But although it was itself a marionette, the Mechanical 
Dancing Figure was not presented directly as such. Instead, 
this modernized image of the primitive puppet was pro- 
jected on a screen, not in the modern form of film, but 
rather by means of techniques derived from the Oriental 
shadow theater. Once again one finds a conjunction of ex- 
otic primitivism, abstraction and mechanization. 

As Max von Boehn has noted, “The shadow stage does 
not deal, like the marionette theatre, with rounded figures, 
but only with their shadows. Its technique is closer to the 
film than to the puppet theatre, since the art of the film 
also works, not with three-dimensional objects, but only 
with their two-dimensional representations.’”” Indeed, the 
shadow theater can be considered a primitive form of the 
cinema, at least of early animated films, which it influenced 
very directly. After all, the experience of the viewer is much 
the same: in a darkened room he sees flat images moving 
mechanically on a white screen. Von Boehn traces the or- 
igin of the shadow theater to the Han period in China, and 
from there to Japan and elsewhere in the Far East, adding 
that “the true home of the shadow-play is Java,” where 
several variations were developed, one of which he actually 
describes as “a kind of primitive film.“ While the rod pup- 
pets of the shadow theater were not always of the same 
type or materials in each country, some at least were tra- 
ditionally constructed by cutting out and building up a 
number of small planar elements made of bone or horn that 
was transparent and painted; in the early twentieth cen- 
tury, modern adaptations were composed of stiff, oiled pa- 
per, painted in transparent colors that, when lit from be- 
hind, were said “to glow like stain-glass windows."# The 
similarity of this description to Huszar’s projected image is 
readily apparent: it too contained brightly colored trans- 
parent planes that must have glowed when projected on 
the screen in the darkened hall. 

The shadow theater had first been popularized in Europe 
as part of the fad for things Chinese during the eighteenth 
century when, as already mentioned, there was also a great 
deal of interest in automata. Perhaps an association be- 
tween the two forms was first made at that time. The nine- 
teenth century witnessed a revival of interest in the shadow 
theater, most notably in the late 1880's on the part of Henri 


16H. M. Wingler, The Bauhaus, Cambridge, MA, 1978, 364. 
Y Von Boehn (as in n. 15) 349. 

18 Ibid., 352-53. 

9 Ibid., 349. 
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2 See J. Robichez, Le Symbolisme au théâtre: Lugné-Poé et débuts de 
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Rivière and Caran d'Ache at the Chat Noir cabaret in Paris, 
where the revival was owed in part to the impact of Ja- 
ponisme. In a general sense, Japonisme can be described in 
this context as a nineteenth-century version of Rococo Chi- 
noiserie. The point here is that in both cases the European 
passion for the Orient involved a fascination with its mys- 
terious, primitive qualities, and that these same qualities 
were often seen to reside in the machine: a mysterious. 


- source of power and independent, primitive energy. It is in 


this longstanding conjunction of ideas about the primitive 
and the mechanical that so many works of the 1920's find 
their roots. 

By the turn of the century the shadow theater and other 
forms of Oriental puppet performance had been assimilated 
into the Symbolist theater, not only in France, but also in 
other European countries — Germany in particular. In 
Munich, for example, shadow plays and marionettes were 
popular in the circle of Stefan George in which Kandinsky 
was an important figure. As Peg Weiss has noted, ‘The 
shadow-play theater offered a miniature experiment in 
drama completely divorced from nature. The magic quality 
of the shadow-play surface ... provided that mysterious 
suggestion of a mystical or psychic space beyond the limits 
of conventional perspective, that must have held a special 
fascination for Kandinsky, for he included no less than eight 
illustrations of Egyptian shadow-play figures in the Blaue 
Reiter almanach” of 1912. Weiss goes on to suggest that Kan- 
dinsky's description of certain characters in his opera, The 
Yellow Sound, are “indicative rather of marionettes than 
of human figures.”” Indeed, the identification between az- 
tor and marionette that seems so fundamental to the later 
works considered here had already been made when Alfred 
Jarry’s Ubu Roi was performed in Paris in 1896: the actors 
imitated the marionettes that had been used to stage the 
original performance eight years before.” 

Although by the early twentieth century the Dutch were 
well aware of and doubtless influenced by European or- 
ientalizing aesthetics, including adaptations of the shadow 
theater, their own colonial ties to Indonesia understandably 
encouraged special attention to the arts of this region in 
particular. Joop Joosten has studied the influence of Ja- 
vanese batiks on the techniques, if not the styles, employed 
by Dutch Art Nouveau designers in the 1890's,2 and some 
have also observed that the paintings of Jan Toorop reveal a 
debt to his own Javanese heritage. Ties between the Neth- 
erlands and the East Indies were particularly strong in The 
Hague and its environs where many Dutch merchants had 
settled after making their fortunes through trade with the 
East.“ From its inception in 1891 the Haagse Kunstkring 


2 J. M. Joosten, “De Batik en de vernieuwing van de nijverheidskunst in 
Nederland 1895-1902,” Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek, xxu, 1972, 
407-429. 


B "In the early decades of the twentieth century, tens of thousands of 
Dutchmen worked in Indonesia, returning on leave with their families 
every six years, and choosing The Hague in particular as their temporary 
residence. Similarly, among those who returned to The Netherlands upon 
their retirement, The Hague was a popular destination”; “Museumnieuws: 
‘Indie in Den Haag — portret van een verlofganger,’ ” Museumjournaal, 
xxvu, 1982, 220. 
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(Hague Art Circle) was.an important forum for exploring the 
aesthetic implications of these ties. As Albert Vogel has noted, 
“In light of the close bond between The Hague and Indonesia, 
it is not surpri ‘ing that in the program [of the Kring] a great 
deal of attention was paid to the artistic expressions 
of that land.”™ Vogel relates, for example, that a shadow 
play was included in the program of the first “art evening” 
organized by the Kring: “These shadow performances reap- 
pear in the history of the Kring like clockwork, and they 
developed into a real tradition.” In a 1915 booklet devoted 
to the Javanese theater — one of a series of monographs 
entitled Our Colonies — the director of the Dutch State 
Ethnographic Museum declared, “Javanese theater is one 
of the most popular subjects in the field of colonial liter- 
ature. What cultivated Dutchman has not heard of the wa- 
jang [the Indonesian term for theater]? For the general pub- 
lic this term refers specifically to wajang puppets. ...,"% 
and hence to their most common form of presentation in 
the wajang poerwa, or shadow theater. The fact that Van 
Doesburg was still interested in the movement of a Javanese 
dancer as late as 1917 suggests that its primitive, exotic, 
and Oriental associations retained significance not only for 
a popular audience but also for advanced Dutch artists 
much longer than has generally been supposed. Indeed, in 
1923, the year in which his Mechanical Dancing Figure 
made its debut, Huszar collaborated with J.R.B. de Roos 
in staging “The Marriage of Aladdin and Ber’ el Budur” as 
a shadow play for the Haagse Kunstkring. Huszar must 
have met De Roos in Voorburg, a town near The Hague, 
where they both lived, and it may have been from him that 
Huszar originally learned about shadow-theater tech- 
niques. De Roos tco seems to have been drawn to exotic 
subjects — Aladdin’s story comes, of course, from 1001 
Nights, and three years before, De Roos had produced a 
shadow play of the Triumphal March from Verdi's Aida, 
animals and all (Fig. 11) — but the fundamental naturalism 
of his work could hardly have impressed the De Stijl artist 
at that time. Instead Huszar’s shadow theater evokes the 


film experiments that so interested Theo van Doesburg in 


the early 1920's. Furthermore, his Mechanical Dancing Fig- 
ure also resembles the costume designs for a Dancer (Figs. 
12 and 13) that Piet Zwart made in 1920. Zwart too was a 
member of the Haagse Kunstkring — his dance costume 
was created for a performance there — and he and Huszar 
worked closely together at this time, producing many fur- 
niture and interior designs. 

Huszar’s mechanical puppet shares a number of striking 
features with Zwart's costume designs, for which it must 
have been an important source, a catalyst to Zwart's trans- 
formation from the superficial cubistic stylization of his 
immediately preceding work, such as his nude of 1919-1920 


24 A, Vogel, “Derde afdeling: fraaie letteren, van tachtigers tot vijftigers,” 
in Haagse Kunstkring: Werk verzameld, exh. cat. The Hague, 1977, 106. 


25 Ibid., 86. 
2% H.'H. Juynboll, Het Javaansche Tooneel (Onze Kolonien 11, 2), Baarn, 
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(Fig. 14), to the bright colors and rectilinear geometry that 
characterized his later production. Like Huszar's figure, 
Zwart's dancer is indicated by means of rectangular planes 
that are organized in right-angle relationships. In one draw- 
ing the head is turned in profile and the arms are raised in 
a gesture that appears to be derived from Oriental dance. 
Moreover, Zwart too was concerned to demonstrate the 
interrelationship of the figure and the surrounding envi- 
ronment. He therefore incorporated in the costume a num- 
ber of black rectangles in a manner that makes them seem 
to merge with the black background. The other colors, 
yellow, pinkish-red, green, and purple, are extremely bright 
— Kees Broos compares them to fluorescent colors” — and 
they are probably similar to the back-lit red and green 
planes of Huszar’s Mechanical Dancing Figure when ie 
jected on a screen. 

It has been mentioned several times that the Mechanical 
Dancing Figure had its first performance only in 1923. In 
January of that year it was included in the program of a 
Dada tour of nine Dutch cities that Huszar made together 
with Van Doesburg, his wife Nelly, and Kurt Schwitters. 
The goal of the tour, as Huszar explained at the time to a 
newspaper correspondent, was “to demonstrate ... what 
the great Dadaists, Tzara, Picabia, Arp, and so on, had . 
achieved in the realm of theater, especially the decorative 
and plastic aspect of it.” Each performance was slightly 
different, depending in part on the audience’s reaction to 
Van Doesburg’s reading of his tract, Wat is Dada? — which 
was usually interrupted by Schwitters cooing like a bird or 
barking like a dog — followed by Schwitters’ recitation of 
his own Dada poetry and Nelly’s performance of music by 
the Italian composer Vittorio Rieti with incongruous, ab- 
surd titles like “Wedding March for a Crocodile.” Hus- 
zar’s contribution was apparently the only constant ele- 
ment. In the scholarly literature, particularly in K. Schip- 
pers’ account in Holland Dada, this has been described on 
the basis of contemporary reports: “As the lights in the hall 
went out, loud calls and applause resounded, and there 
appeared on a white screen the projected image of the me- 
chanically dancing man, an insect-like being” moving to 
the accompaniment of horn and woodwind instruments, 
or music played by Nelly, as well as to the sound of Schwit- 
ters’ “constant Indian hollers, aaa-ooo-uuu.”” The perfor- 
mance thus appears to have conformed to the outrageous 
and chaotic character of the rest of the program. But in this 
as in most other accounts, a curious sequence of events was 
left out: the projection of Huszar’s Mechanical Dancing Fig- 
ure was in fact the culmination of a highly organized di- 
dactic exercise designed to explain the aesthetic principles 
of De Stijl. Indeed, the major portion of Huszar's presen- 
tation, evidently based on a much earlier article published 


27 See K. Broos's text in Piet Zwart, exh. cat., The Hague [1973], 16. 


% Het Vaderland, January 29, 1923, quoted in K. Schippers, Holland Dada, 
Amsterdam, 1974, 75. 


# Ibid., 55H. 
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11 De Roos, Group from the Triumphal March of “Aida” 
(from Van Tussenbroek, 32) 
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13 Zwart, Dancer. The Hague, Haags Gemeentemuseum 


in De Stijl in 1917,” involved showing slides of work by 
Vincent van Gogh and Alexander Archipenko to illustrate 
a discussion of abstraction, which Huszar called “the spir- 
itual aesthetic process.” This he defined as proceeding “from 
reality by aesthetic means of line, form, color, and space, 
toward an integrated, new image, an independent aesthetic 
object.” His basic thesis centered on a comparison between 
two sculptures, an academic, naturalistic image of three 
draped dancing figures by the now-forgotten Professor 
[Walter] Schott (Fig. 15),*' and an abstraction entitled The 
Dance by Archipenko (Fig. 16). By juxtaposing slides of 
these works Huszar sought to demonstrate that Archipen- 
ko’s sculpture involved a more thoroughly integrated 
rhythmic counter-movement of forms incorporating the 
surrounding space as a plastic element of the whole. Im- 
mediately thereafter he presented his own Mechanical 
Dancing Figure, in which the counterpoint rhythm of Ar- 
chipenko’s sculpture was made explicit as a movement of 





12 Zwart, Dance Costume. The Hague, Haags 
Gemeentemuseum 


3 V. Huszar, “Aesthetische beschouwingen,” De Stijl, 1, 2, 1917, 20-23. 
# Huszar identifies him only as “Professor Schott.” A bronze cast of the 
sculpture, which was evidently conceived as a fountain, was donated to 
the City of New York in honor of Samuel and Minnie Untermeyer. It is 
row located in Central Park. 
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14 Zwart, Design for a Wall Painting. The Hague, Haags 
Gemeentemuseum 


contrasting colors that also activated the surrounding space, 
and the “spiritual aesthetic process” of abstraction was 
brought to a new height in the anti-naturalistic poses of the 
mechanized puppet projected on the screen. 

The apparent contradiction between the seemingly an- 
archic Dada gestures of Van Doesburg and Schwitters and 
the formality of Huszar's contribution to their soirées was 
a source of confusion for one critic who, in a discussion 
of the closely related design for a mechanical theater, also 
expressed considerable dismay about Huszar's participa- 
tion in the Dada event: “Remarkable!” he exclaimed. “Such 
spiritual order in contrast to such a colossal mistake! Spir- 
itual order and true strength are expressed by the design 
for a plastic theater. The mistake is that Mr. Huszar thinks 
he is a Dadaist! That is tragi-comic! When Van Doesburg 
and Schwitters made their tournée, Huszar went along. But 
in the soirées it was clear that he was not at all a Dadaist. 
He showed slides of ... the naturalistic dance image, the 
greater rhythms and sobriety of Archipenko, and then his 
own marionette, which is the most elementary cubistic 
sculpture ... and he was angry when the public laughed at 
him! To get angry seems to be one of the seven Dadaist 


1132 


capital sins.”” 


%2 L.W., “De Tooneelmaand,” Het Vaderland, February 17, 1923, clipping: 
Rijksinstituut voor Kunsthistorische Documentatie, The Hague. 


33 Van Doesburg (as in n. 2). 


In response it was Van Doesburg who explained that 
Huszar had no desire to be Dada and that the performance 
of his Mechanical Dancing Figure was, like the rest of Hus- 
zar's presentation, to be understood as a “contrast” to 
Dada.” It is difficult to determine whether we should accept 
Van Doesburg’s word in this regard. The more we know 
about Dada, the more we become aware of its coincidence 
with Constructivist-oriented movements such as De Stijl, 
and if the Dada tournée of Holland is not evidence enough 
of their overlap, one might cite Mondrian’s Dada writings 
of the early 1920's, or the similarity of Huszar’s mechanical 
figure to the machine-like costume worn by Hugo Ball in 
one of his Dada performances at the Zurich Cabaret Vol- 
taire in 1916 (Fig. 17). There, too, very close associations 
were made between primitive aspects of performance and 
references to the actor as marionette or machine. Both are 
discussed by Annabelle Melzer in her recent study of Dada 
performance, in which she notes that the “primitive exer- 
cised a strong attraction for the Dadas,” who used masks 
as well as real African drums to arouse audience response. 
Moreover, puppets with a “mechanical and robot-like ap- 
pearance” were also used in Dada performances at the Cab- 
aret Voltaire.” 

It seems that in fact Huszar’s Mechanical Dancing Figure 
can be viewed as a primary exemplar of De Stijl's very close 
connection to Dada. Indeed, the figure was originally pub- 
lished in the first issue of Schwitters’ Dada journal, Merz, 
which was devoted to Dada in Holland and appeared, ap- 
propriately enough, in January, 1923, while the Dada tour- 
née was in progress. The issue itself seems to have been yet 
another vehicle for illustrating or, at the very least, ad- 
vocating the integration of Dada and De Stijl; in part of 
one article, Dutch and German were used interchangeably, 
and the two languages appear throughout the issue. The 
photograph of Huszar's Mechanical Dancing Figure, for ex- 
ample, was accompanied by two brief texts, one Dutch and 
the other German. 

That Dada and De Stijl were indeed closely associated 
movements is not at all a new idea. Van Doesburg’s Dada 
activities, carried out under the pseudonym 1. K. Bonset, 
are well known, and his own Dada journal, Mécano, which 
included three languages, has been recognized as an im- 
portant precedent for Merz. But discussions of Van Does- 
burg the Dadaist are in general careful to distinguish 
him from Van Doesburg the De Stijl artist. One of the prin- 
cipal concerns of this essay has been to show that inherent 
in a number of De Stijl images of the dancing figure is a 
primitivism that is analogous to what is usually described 
as the chaotic or destructive principle of Dada. Whereas 
De Stijl artists sought to channel this primitive or exotic 
expressive power into a more ordered, even systematic, 
mode, the Dadaists tried to expose the primitive expres- 


34 A. Melzer, Latest Rage the Big Drum: Dada and Surrealist Performance, 
Ann Arbor, 1981, 43, 64. 





15 Schott, Spring (from De Stijl. 1, 1, 1917, pl. 1v) 





16 Archipenko, The Dance {from De Stijl, 1, 1, 1917, pl. in) 
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17 Hugo Ball reciting poetry at the Cabaret Voltaire (photo: 
The Jean Brown Archive, Tyringham, Mass.} 


sionism that they recognized beneath the supposed order 
of the modern industrial world. Both movements focused 
on the problematic identity of modern man in the machire 
age. It was on this broad stage that the dancing figures of 
Mondrian, Van Doesburg, and Huszar were meant to per- 
form. Small wonder, then, that these artists were hardly 
content to limit themselves to investigations of movement 
within the confines of dance or stage performance. Instead, 
curing the mid- and late 1920's, they turned their attention 
with increasing intensity to the environment as a whole, 
where architecture provided the backdrop for the drama 
of real life. It therefore seems appropriate to close this dis- 
cussion of the dancing figure with an examination of what 
is certainly the most important and justly famous De Stijl 
environment of the late 1920's: Van Doesburg's Cinema- 
Dance Hall in the Café Aubette in Strasbourg (Fig. 18). Th:s 
interior was the ultimate embodiment of Van Doesburg s 
aesthetic ideals; its roots can be traced to his first explo- 
rations of the dancing figure, which preceded the Aubette 
Gesigns by some ten years.” 


© See N. J. Troy, “Theo van Doesburg: From Music into Space,” Arts 
Magazine, uvi, 2, 1982, 92-101. The following paragraphs are adapted 
from the description of the Aubette’s Cinema-Dance Hall contained in 
that essay. 
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By virtue of its large size and central location within the 
Aubette as a whole, the Cinema-Dance Hall was the most 
important of all the Aubette interiors remodeled between 
1926 and 1928 by Van Doesburg together with Hans Arp 
and Sophie Taeuber-Arp. With its dual role, the room itself 
was particularly well suited to illustrate Van Doesburg's 
notion of the dynamic potential of color to activate an oth- 
erwise bland, expressionless space.. The designs involved 
broad compositions of colored rectangular planes in relief, 
oriented at forty-five-degree angles in contrast to the or- 
thogonals of the architecture. Mirrors were placed between 
the windows to reflect the ceiling and three remaining walls, 
all treated in a manner that turned the architectural surfaces 
into a kind of plastic, relief sculpture. Each of these surfaces 
was given an independent composition and these gigantic 
fields of radiating forms clashed with one another where 
the walls abutted. The room’s corners functioned as the 
edges of the compositions, slicing off splayed rectangles to 
create a variety of irregularly shaped forms in a manner 
that expressed Van Doesburg’s idea, developed as early as 
1918, of the fundamental opposition between color and 
architecture. 

Van Doesburg had become convinced that it was im- 
possible to reconcile the discordant criteria of color and 
architecture and so, in the Cinema-Dance Hall, he chose 
to manipulate these embattled forces to effect an “unbal- 
anced counter-composition."* In his writings of this pe- 
riod, he repeatedly invoked the destructive energy inherent 
in this opposition, emphasizing its potential for discord, 
contrast, and variation, in opposition to the balanced re- 
lationship that typified the Neo-Plastic harmony of equi- 
librated forms from which Mondrian never deviated. It is 
as if in this contrast of diagonally arranged color and or- 
thogonal architecture Van Doesburg found a means of suc- 
cessfully joining the disparate foci of his artistic interests 
in Dada and Neo-Plasticism. The profoundly abstract, anti- 


3% T, van Doesburg, “Painting and Plastic Art: Elementarism” (1926-27), 


in J. Baljeu, Theo van Doesburg, New York, 1974, 164. 





18 Van Doesburg, Cinema-Dance Hall, Café Aubette, Stras- 
bourg (photo: Documentation Archive, Musées Municipaux, 
Strasbourg) 


materialistic, supersensible reality that Van Doesburg cre- 
ated in the Café Aubette was the counterpart of his paint- 
ings of dancing figures of the late teens. Whereas the earlier 
works had involved the subordination of their original ex- 
pressive, primitive traits to the systematic structuring of 
color and form, here the very systems of color and archi- 
tecture were manifestly set in opposition to one another in 
order to release the dynamic energy of the real dancers 
moving in the actual space of the room. It shculd thus be 
evident that the conceptual principles and the formal ar- 
rangement of the Cinema-Dance Hall together embodied 
the synthesis of Van Doesburg's cumulative artistic inter- 
ests in an appropriately abstract, dynamic setting, a cinema 
where the spectator would find himself in the midst of the 
plastic arts, dancing as an active participant in them. This 
was the goal implied by the movements of tne Dancing 
Madonna as well as the Mechanical Dancing Figure. And 
it is this aim, shared by many other post-World War I 
movements, that makes De Stijl characteristic of its time. 
Northwestern University 

Evanston, Ill. 60201 


Some Indian Sources in the Art of Paul Klee 


Peg DeLamater 


Paul Klee’s voracious appetite for the creative expression 
of a wide variety of peoples has long been acknowledged. 
Two of his earliest admirers, Leopold Zahn and Wilhelm 
Hausenstein, noted the artist’s apparent familiarity with 
Oriental cultures! and his major biographer, writing at 
Klee’s behest, pointed out the formal relationships between 
many of his works and the art of the Near East and Egypt.’ 
In 1976 James Pierce published a detailed study further doc- 
umenting specific congruencies between Klee’s forms and 
methods and the work of children, folk art, and the art of 
the so-called primitive cultures of Africa, Oceania, and Pre- 
Columbian America. More recently, Margaret Plant has 
identified Klee’s paraphrasing of the more “sophisticated 
forms” of Japanese art in some early graphic works.’ Even 
the art of the mentally ill, particularly as presented in Prinz- 
horn's 1922 publication Bildnerei der Geisteskranken, has 
been discussed as a source of influence on Klee's imagery.’ 

It is surprising, therefore, that almost no attention has 
been given to Klee’s connection with the rich cultural her- 
itage of India, a heritage that had been especially appealing 
to European scholars and writers from the eighteenth 
through the early part of the twentieth century. Indian art 
had been little known to the West prior to 1900 (it remains 
relatively unknown even today) but important publica- 
tions on the subject began to appear in Europe in the open- 
ing decades of the twentieth century. These publications 
helped stimulate an intense interest in India and in Oriental 
culture, especially in Germany, and, by 1921, the “cult of 
India,” as Oskar Schlemmer characterized it,‘ had become 
one of two major trends at the Bauhaus, where he and Klee 
were teaching. Ostensibly, there seem to be few clues to 
indicate that Klee took any interest in this “cult”: his earlier 
diary entries, in fact, imply a negative view of Indian cul- 


I would like to thank Robert Brinkley and my colleague Faye Powe for 
their generous assistance and encouragement. All reproductions of works 
by Paul Klee OCOSMOPRESS, Geneva and ADAGP, Paris, 1984, 

1 Zahn, and W. Hausenstein, Kairouan oder eine Geschichte von Maler 
Klee und von der Kunst dieses Zeitalters, Munich, 1921. 

? W. Grohmann, Paul Klee, New York, 1954, 380-81. 

* M. Plant, Paul Klee, Figures and Faces, London, 1978, 37-40. 


3J. S. Pierce, “Paul Klee and Karl Brendel,” Art International, xxi, 1978, 
8-20, 41. 


$ The State Libraries of Munich (where Klee lived for many years) and 
Berlin, and the library of the Berlin Art Museum had “especially rich” 
collections on Indian art and literature in the early part of the century 
(see Der Ararat, 11, 1921, 337}. 


é T. Schlemmer, ed., The Letters and Diaries of Oskar Schlemmer, trans. 
K. Winston, Middletown, CT, 1972, 115. 


7 Klee, 1964, 1090. 


ture. In 1917, for example, he dismissed the work of the 
Bengali poet Rabindranath Tagore as “not very heavy 
reading” and was equally impatient with the writings of 
Rudolf Steiner, the founder of Anthroposophy: ”.. .I'm 
reading Steiner's book. If only he had said it all more briefly. 
In ten pages.” Klee also recorded his suspicions of Theo- 
sophical ideas about color and composition’ and two years 
later stated that he had never studied Anthroposophy, al- 
though he must at least have discussed it with his friends 
Gabriele Munter and Wassily Kandinsky. Nevertheless, 
in 1921 Klee was represented in the first exhibition of con- 
temporary European art to be held in India, at Calcutta, 
under the auspices of the Indian Society of Oriental Art. 
Johannes Itten, another of his Bauhaus colleagues, and 
Kandinsky were also included in this show." Moreover, 
Klee’s avowed rejection of the pseudo-Indian concepts ex- 
pressed by the Anthroposophists apparently did not extend 
to a rejection of Indian literature and imagery as well, for 
several of his works show a considerable acquaintance with 
both. 

One of these, Der wilde Mann (Fig. 1), painted in 1922, 
depicts the Hindu god Narasimha (literally Lion-Man) in a 
flattened, somewhat abstract, but basically straightfor- 
ward paraphrasing of a popular Indian image. The story 
of Narasimha, an avatar or incarnation of the god Visnu, 
is found in many ancient Indian texts, including the Ma- 
habharata, which Klee is known to have read," and several 
of the Puranas. It illustrates the role of Visnu as the Pre- 
serving deity of the Hindu triad and symbolizes the res- 
toration of the balance between the opposing forces of good 
and evil through his intervention. Hiranya-kaéipu, the de- 
mon king, had been given a boon by the god Brahma that 
he could not be killed by day or night, indoors or out, by 


8 Ibid., 1087. 
° Ibid., 1088. 


© In a diary entry of 1918 (1105) Klee writes, ‘The night} was beautiful 
but I had too much of Rudolf Steiner. I remain alone, a spiritual bachelor, 
Munter might tell us where Kandinsky is? The devil knows all the things 
that may yet happen in Russia!” Klee’s thought association with Kandin- 
sky is understandable for Kandinsky was interested in Theosophy and 
may have introduced Steiner's work to Klee soon after they met in 1911, 
Klee might also have become aware of Steiner's writings through the lat- 
ter's essays on Goethe (S. Ringbom, “Art in ‘The Epoch of the Great 
Spiritual,’ ” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxix, 1966, 
389-391). 


' The exhibition was reviewed by O. C. Ganguly [wrongly credited to 
S. Kramrisch], “The New Art in Europe,” Visvabhdrat? Quarterly, 1, 1923- 
24, 69-75. 


1? W. Grohmann, Paul Klee, London, 1967, 34. 
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man or beast or god. Thinking himself thus invincible, the 
arrogant king began to persecute both gods and men. Fi- 
nally his persecution extended even to his own son, Prah- 
lada, a devout worshipper of Visnu. Hiranya-kaéipu in- 
sisted that Prahlada renounce Visnu and worship him in- 
stead, but the boy scoffed at such an idea, maintaining that 
Visnu was the only true god; his presence was universal, 
he was everywhere and in all things, even in a pillar of the 
king’s own palace. This declaration only enraged Hiranya- 
kaśipu and, thinking to show the absurdity of such a claim, 
he drew his sword and split the pillar in half. Instantly 
Narasimha sprang from the gaping slit and attacked the 
astonished king. A fierce struggle ensued but at the exact 
moment when day ends and night has not yet begun the 
great god dragged the now defenceless blasphemer to the 
threshold of the palace, threw him across his lap, and ripped 
open his belly in triumph. 

In Indian art, depictions of the story of Narasimha and 
Hiranya-kasipu most frequently focus on the graphic dis- 
emboweling of the king, a moment that is both impressive 
visually and important philosophically as the signal of the 
god's victory (Fig. 2). Significantly, in Der wilde Mann Klee 
has chosen to show instead the moment immediately fol- 
lowing the disemboweling, only suggesting that it has oc- 
curred through the presence of “blood” on one hand of the 
“wild man” and by the placement of two large arrows di- 
rectly below the king's abdomen, as if to signify blood and 
entrails spilling to the ground. This decision to depart from 
the typical presentation of the Narasimha story enabled 
Klee to avoid the narrow restrictions that an orthodox 
interpretation would have imposed, and allowed him to 
expand the basic imagery into a far richer and more com- 
plex conception than would otherwise have been possible. 
Ina lecture given at the Jena Kunstverein in 1924 Klee spoke 
of the artist's right to accept “associated” ideas and to make 
additions to his subject, as long as they ‘clearly stand in 
essential relationship to it”: 


sooner or later, the association of ideas may of itself 
occur to [the artist] without the intervention of alayman. 
Nothing need then prevent him from accepting it, pro- 
vided that it introduces itself under its proper title. 

Acceptance of this material associatior. may suggest 
additions which, once the subject is formulated, clearly 
stand in essential relationship to it. If the artist is for- 
tunate, these natural forms may fit into a slight gap in 
the formal composition, as though they had always be- 
longed there.” 


Klee painted Der wilde Mann in 1922, but he had ex- 
plored the concept of a lion-man earlier. In a two-sided 
drawing of 1912, Lowenkopf (Fig. 3a and b), he experi- 
mented with the formal relationships between the head of 
a lion and that of a man. The lion's head, on the recto side, 


1 Paul Klee, On Modern Art, trans. P. Findlay, London, 1948, 33. 


is drawn ina three-quarter view and held in an unnaturally 
upright “human” position, On the verso side, also in three- 
quarter view, is the portrait of a man, but the image has 
been placed lengthwise on the paper in order to accom- 
modate a much-extended shoulder line, which suggests an 
animal's body. The juxtaposition of the two heads is clearly 
intentional. The lion has been made more human not only 
by its erect posture, but by the addition of a large beard- 
like chin to its partially flattened face. Similarly, the man 
has been made more leonine by the lowered disposition of 
the head, which causes the eyes to gaze upward in a feline 
manner, and by the treatment of the hair, which flares 
mane-like to one side. 

In 1914 Klee explored the Narasimha story itself in an- 
other drawing, a pen and ink sketch, Flucht eines Lowen 
(Flight of a Lion) (1914/177) (Fig. 4). Here all the elements 
of the final scene are present: the split pillar, the enraged 
lion-man with sharp, threatening teeth and extended claws, 
and the defeated king who lies with his body flung back 
across a broken threshold. Klee has omitted the disem- 
boweling, as he did in Der wilde Mann, and, except for the 
head, has de-emphasized the human aspects of the god in 
favor of a more literal rendering of a lion. Klee’s title, al- 
ways a vital key to an understanding of his pictures, de- 
scribes the flight or escape of the “lion-god” from the bro- 
ken pillar that appears above and behind him. 

Klee’s return to the Narasimha theme in 1922 may have 
been stimulated by an engraving published in 1917 in Wil- 
helm Michel's Das Teuflische und Groteske in der Kunst,” 
a book that included two of Klee’s own works. Michel re- 
fers only briefly to the imagery of India, but he illustrates 
a “léwenhauptige Mkha-Sgro-Ma” (Fig. 5) as an example 
of “buddhistischen Polytheismus,” a figure that he mis- 
identifies as an “Indian” bronze in the collection of the Mu- 
sée Guimet in Paris. It is possible that Klee saw this bronze 
on one of his trips to Paris, although he makes no mention 
in his diary of having visited the Guimet, but the many 
relationships between the engraving and Der wilde Mann 
— the bursting, pop-eyed look, the suggestion of flames or 
horns projecting from both sides of the skull, the three 
prominent line divisions and rows of large “buttons” at op- 
posite sides of the torso, and the single lifted leg with its 
pudgy calf and small, pointed foot — suggest that it was 
this engraving, rather than the bronze original, which 
served as a source for his painting. 

Der wilde Mann was painted five years after Michel's 
book was published, but it was not unusual for Klee to 
return to themes and ideas encountered much earlier as new 
associations occurred to him. It was also not unusual for 
him to utilize a variety of sources for his works and this is 
particularly true for Der wilde Mann. At least three other 
images influenced his interpretation. The first of these, also 
an engraving, is from the once-standard book on Hindu 
mythology, The Hindu Pantheon, by the Englishman Ed- 


i4 W, Michel, Das Teuflische und Groteske in der Kunst. Munich, 1917. 


ward Moor. Originally published in 1810, The Hindu Pan- 


theon included all that was then known about the Hindu , 


religion. A new edition, heavily revised and annotated, ap- 
peared in 1864; both editions were copiously illustrated with 
plates based on Indian paintings and sculptures. Klee began 
to paraphrase these illustrations as early as 1912,” fre- 
quently incorporating textual descriptions as well, in im- 
ages that were sometimes highly complex but sometimes, 
as in his use of Moor's engraving of Narasimha (Fig. 6) for 
Der wilde Mann, immediately identifiable. 

In both Der wilde Mann and Moor's illustration of Nar- 
asimha, the lion-headed deity is presented frontally with 
the body of Hiranya-kaSipu stretched across the lap. Klee 
has retained the demon king's dark, triangular shock of hair 
and pendant arm, but he has shifted the position of each 
somewhat and, characteristically, has introduced an ele- 
ment of ambiguity, so that the king’s thrown-back arm can 
also be read as the right leg of Narasimha. Certain facial 
details, such as the treatment of the eyes, with sharply 
pointed corners, the curving muzzle with a deep hollow 
centered below the nose, and the disc-like outline of the 
chin, are also similar. 

In both works, the figures are also accompanied by a 
pillar. Klee has transformed the double V at the juncture 
of the split pillar of Moor’s plate into a pair of arrows and 
hé has further emphasized the dynamic cleavage of this pil- 
lar and the god’s emergence from it by two other, much 
larger, arrows literally rooted in the head of his lion-man, 
which burst their bonds and fly in opposite directions to 
the top of the composition. Unlike Moor, Klee has also 
included a solid pillar, placed above and slightly behind 
the “wild man's” head.’ Vertical lines that run the length 
of the lion-man’s body and emerge below his loins suggest 
an extension of this pillar and visualize, in this way, the 
important concept of omniformity attributed to the deity 
by Prahlada. Such a sophisticated approach to the use of 
form for the expression of an idea is typical of Klee’s method 
of working. It is completely absent from Moor's engraving, 
where the emphasis is on the narrative content, and the 
pillar has even been carved out to provide a plausible hid- 
ing place for Narasimha, effectively negating the meaning 
of the text. Moor's illustrations were intended for a non- 
Hindu audience and most of the images were “Westernized” 
wherever possible, especially in the revised edition, to make 
them appear more familiar. Moor’s plate of Narasimha thus 
de-emphasized the leonine aspect of the god. He is shown 
nude, except for strangely incongruous shirtsleeve lines at 


13 The revised edition of Moor’s book is mentioned in the text of V. A. 
Smith's A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, 332, 
334. The engraving of Kali in Moor’s original edition probably also in- 
spired a work by William Blake, an artist Klee admired (see J. Burke, 
“The Eidetic and the Borrowed Image: An Interpretation of Blake’s Theory 
and Practice of Art,” In Honour of Daryl Lindsay, ed. F. Philipp and 
J. Stewart, Melbourne, 1964. 124 and pls. 98 and 100). 


16 Klee used a variation of this arrangement in Hampelmann (Jumping 
Jack), 1919/214 (see Zahn, pl. p. 74) where scroll-like forms unroll from 
- within a domed hat-like protuberance, itself merging with the figure's 
forehead. Two other scrolls unroll at ear level on each side of the head 
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each wrist and shoulder, and he has no identifying head- 
dress or attributes. He also has only one set of arms. Two- 
armed figures of Narasimha in this pose are seldom en- 
countered in Indian art;” a typical example would include 
at least four arms, two to hold the emblems of identifi- 
cation and two more to express a specific action. Multiple 
limbs, misunderstood and often viewed as barbaric by non- 
Hindus, are a convention in Indian art commonly used to 
symbolize the superhuman qualities of the gods and to en- 
able the artist to portray a series of actions simultaneously 
within a single image: the latter idea was of great interest 
to Klee.¥ 

A more orthodox representation of Narasimha is seen in 
a carved wooden panel from a temple cart (Fig. 7) in the 
collection of the Musée Guimet. Here the eight-armed de- 
ity, poised on his right foot, holds the body of Hiranya- 
kagipu securely against his upraised left leg by one set of 
arms. Victoriously, he lifts the entrails of the eviscerated 
king in his topmost pair of hands while with another pair 
he claws open the belly of the king. The conch and the 
discus, attributes that identify Narasimha as a form of 
Visnu, are held in the remaining pair of hands. Hiranya- 
kaéipu, defeated, lies prostrate across the lap of the god. 
His left arm hangs lifeless, his round shield still strapped 
to his wrist. Prahlada stands nearby, his hands clasped in 
a gesture of adoration. An entranceway or threshold is in- 
dicated by the pierced arch above Narasimha’s head and 
the split pillar appears at either side of the image. A sense 
of movement, marking the immediacy of the events and 
reflecting the fury of the god, is subtly conveyed by the 
deity’s dancing posture and the rhythmical placement of 
his swaying garments. | 

À comparison of this Guimet sculpture with Der wilde 
Mann reveals basic similarities between the two, even 
though Klee has flattened the forms and reduced the com- 
position to a more linear rendering. For example, he has 
reinterpreted the deity’s tall, compartmentalized headdress 
with its jeweled band at the bottom into a flattened, faceted 
rectangle with a broad strip below, and he has transformed 
the long pointed swag that falls between the god's legs into 
two large, rigid arrows pointing downwards. He has re- 
versed the figure of Hiranya-kaéipu, but he has echoed the 
gesture of the raising of the entrails in the Guimet work by 
placing scrolls ending in arabesques at either side of his 
“wild-man’s” head.” 

The raising of the entrails is given a much different treat- 
ment in a later work by Klee that is also related to the 


but do not extend into it. 

17 JN. Banerjea, “Hindu Iconography: Visnu,” Journal of the Indian So- 
ciety of Oriental Art, xii, 1945, 55-129. 

18 “Simple motion strikes us as banal. The time element must be elimi 
nated. Yesterday and tomorrow as simultaneous ... Polyphonic painting 
is superior to music in that, here, the time element becomes a spatial 
element. The notion of simultaneity stands out even more richly”; Klee, 
1964 (1081). 


19 A similar but less abstract treatment of the raised hands is seen in Ker- 
amisch/erotisch/religiss (Ceramic-Erotic-Religious), 1921/97 (see Plant 
{as in n. 3], pl. xv). 
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1 Klee, Der wilde Mann, 1922/43. Munich, Stadtische Galerie 
im Lenbachhaus (photo: Stadtische Galerie) 


Narasimha story, Halb-Tiere (Semi-Animals) (1940/146) 
(Fig. 8). In this drawing Klee has combined the uplifted 
arms and hands holding the rope-like intestines into a single 
unit. The disemboweling of the king is expressed almost 
entirely by means of this conflated form; the body of Hir- 
anya-kasipu appears only as a highly abbreviated, flat, spi- 
raling band on the lower half of the main figure, which 
delineates the prostrate king's lifelessly pendant arm. In- 
stead of emphasizing the ferocious victory of the deity, 
which the disemboweling visualizes, Klee focuses here on 
the loving relationship between Narasimha and his youth- 
ful, unswerving devotee Prahlada. As in the Guimet carv- 
ing, Prahlada, wide-eyed and child-like, is dwarfed by the 
figure of the great god. Wearing a tail, pointed headdress 
and short skirt, which flares to one side, he stands facing 





2 Narasimha, rock carving. India, Badamy 
(photo: G. Schwindler) 


Narasimha, reaching out to him in an attitude of trust and 
adoration, while above him the deity raises his arm in a 
gesture not only of disemboweling but simultaneously of 
protection and benediction. 

The gentle, approachable aspect of Narasimaa that Klee 
presents in Halb-Tiere is completely absent from his treat- 
ment of the subject in Der wilde Mann, where zhe demonic 
figure of the lion-man aggressively confronts the viewer, 
and his devotee is nowhere to be seen. One source that may 
have inspired this more dynamic interpretation of the Nar- 
asimha story is a Burmese “demon figure,” as it is called, 
from the Museum für Vélkerkunde in Munich. À photo- 
graph of this marble sculpture was used to illustrate a col- 
lection of non-Western folk tales that had been translated 
into German and were republished, with an introductory 





3a and b Klee, Lawenkopf. 1912/37B, verso, man’s head. 
Bern, Kunstmuseum, Paul-Klee Stiftung (photo: Kunstmuseum) 


essay by Wilhelm Hausenstein, in 1920.* Hausenstein at- 
tempted to link the spirit of the stories and certain stylistic 
qualities of several sculptures in the Museum für Völker- 
kunde in Munich with the work of various European art- 
ists, including Klee. The photograph (Fig. 9) shows the 
stocky, half-squatting “demon” with one leg drawn up 
against his body, his foot pointing downwards like an ar- 
row. One arm, raised against his chest, holds a long club 
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Bee 


4 Klee, Flucht eines Lowen, 1914/177. Bern, Kunstmuseum, 
Paul-Klee Stiftung (photo: Kunstmuseum) 


5 Mkha-Sgro-Ma, 
Budd histische 
Géttia, bronze in- 
laid with gems, 
engraving from 
Michel, pl. 3. 
Paris, Musée Gui- 
met (photo: R. 
Brinkley) 





while the other hangs limp and heavy over his right leg. 
His massive head rests directly on his torso. He has a blunt, 
damaged nose, large bulging eyes, elongated at the corners, 
and a mouth strongly outlined along the jaw. His jacket is 
decorated with wavy bands at the upper arms and has a 
row of large buttons down the center. Klee adopted and 
reinterpreted nearly all of these characteristics for his “wild 
man.” 


© W. Hausenstein, Exoten: Skulpturen und Märchen, Erlenbach-Zurich, 
1920, pl. 38. 


` Klee accomplished the metamorphosis of the demons pencant foot into 
a bright red arrow by visually truncating the point of the arrow on one 
side through the use of a darker hue. Note, too, Klee’s repetition of the 
strong diagonal lines formed by the background cloth at the lower right 
of the photograph. 
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6 The Narasimha Avatar of Visnu, engraving after 18th-cen- 
tury zinc cast made for East India Company Museum, London, 
from Moor (1864), reprint ed., 1968, pl. xxvi (photo: R. 
Brinkley) 


The most interesting parallel between the photograph of 
the Burmese demon figure and Klee’s painting, and one that 
is important for the meaning of the painting, is Klee’s trans- 
formation of the cloth backdrop of the photograph into a 
literal cloth ground for his figures. In Der wilde Mann the 
cloth has not been used in the usual manner of a support 
for the pigment; it is a loosely woven gauze fabric, itself 
mounted on a firm gesso ground, with the texture of the 
material clearly visible and even emphasized. Klee has made 
a witty transcription of media here, from a photograph of 
a cloth backdrop to an actual cloth background. But this 
transcription is more than just a clever private joke. Visual 
punning is a major component in much of Klee’s work, but 
his writings leave no doubt that his interest went well be- 
yond cleverness or illustration for its own sake; it was the 
idea, the philosophical content, that was paramount to 
him. In India, cloth has a special significance. Because 
each thread must pass over and under every other thread 


43 


2 “In the beginning is the act; yes but above it is the idea. And since 
infinity has no definite beginning, but is circular and beginningless, the 
idea may be regarded as the more basic”: “Creative Credo,” in Klee, 1961, 
78. 





7 Narasimha, South India, wood. Paris, Musée Guimet (photo: 
Musée Guimet) 


to form a piece of cloth, the woven fabric is seen as a sym- 
bol of the universe, illustrating the interdependence and 
unity of all things.” Klee’s use of fabric as an integral part 
of the composition is not unique to Der wilde Mann, but 
here the symbolic significance of the cloth may have been 
utilized to convey a sense of the universality of his theme, 
the timeless struggle between the forces of good and evil. 

Klee may also have had another reason for placing his 
figures in a “cosmic” setting. In his “Creative Credo,” an 
essay begun in 1918, Klee wrote: 


Abstract formal elements are put together like numbers 
and letters to make concrete beings or abstract things; 
in the end a formal cosmos is achieved, so much like the 
Creation that a mere breath suffices to transform religion 
into act. ... The relation of art to creation is symbolic. 


“The ... Vedantis understood {the cloth] as alluding to the mysteries 
of creation, the threads of the warp being the subtile (sic) elements, those 
of the woot the gross, and their combination the universe": R. Griffith, 
The Hymns of the Rgveda, Benares, 1896: repr., Varanasi, 1993, 1, 563, 
n:2: 


8 Klee, Halb- 
Tiere, 1940/146. 
Bern, Kunstmu- 
seum, Paul-Klee 
Stiftung (photo: 
Kunstmuseum) 





Art is an example, just as the earthly is an example of 
the cosmic.* 


One of the major ideas of creation found in ancient Indian 
literature is creation by incest. According to a hymn in the 
Rg Veda,” India’s oldest and most sacred text, creation be- 
gan when Prajapati, the Great Father, united with his own 
daughter in incestuous intercourse. This sinful act enraged 
the other gods and Agni, the god of fire, who had prepared 
the drink that had inflamed Prajapati’s desire, shot the 
Heavenly Father with an arrow. Abruptly, the Father with- 
drew from his daughter, spilling half his seed to the ground. 
As it fell to the earth in tiny flames, the semen became a 
host of splendid youths, Agni’s progeny and the beginnings 
of creation. The position of the two figures in Der wilde 
Mann can be read not only as the disemboweling of Hir- 
anya-kasipu, but also as the primal intercourse of the Vedic 
hymn; the two bold arrows, one a bright red, are adroitly 


“ Klee, 1961, 79. 
°3 Rg Veda 1, 71, 5, 8: 


5. Als Trank er bracht’ dem grossen Vater Himmel, 
entwand er klug sich aus der Tochter Armen, 
Der Schiitze schoss den Pfeil auf ihn mit Kühnheit, 
da legt’ der Gott den Glanz in seine Tochter. 

8. Wenn ihn, den Herrn, zur Labung Glanz erfüllt hat, 
dann strömt vom Himme! nieder reiner Same; 
Die tadellose junge Schar hat Agni, 
die sorgende, erzeugt und gross gezogen. 


trans. from Sanskrit by Hermann Grassmann, Rig-Veda, Leipzig, 
1887, 11, 72-73. 
The earliest version of this myth is given in Rg Veda x, 61, 5-7: Grass- 
mann, 11, 474. A variation appears in The Satavatha Brahmana 1, 7, 4, 
1-3, where Agni is identified as Rudra: 
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placed to suggest both the spilling of the king's entrails and 
the spurting fiery semen of the deity. This visual synthesis 
of diametrically opposed concepts, the destruction and cre- 
ation of life, brilliantly expresses Klee’s dictum that, “A 
concept is not thinkable without its opposite. The concept 
stands apart from its opposite. No concept is effective with- 
out its opposite.” 

Klee combined these ideas again in a watercolor of 1933, 
Grausames Erlebnis (Gruesome Experience) (1933/51) (Fig. 
10), but here only the essential elements of the iconography 
have been retained. At the left, the limp body of the king/ 
daughter is ostensibly “standing” but a strong diagonal 
running across the composition allows the viewer to infer 
the position of the figure as actually lying across the lap 
of Narasimha/Prajapati. At first this figure also appears to 
be a female, since Klee has provided it with a short, tri- 
angular “skirt.” But, in fact, the ambiguity of the figure’s 
sex has been cleverly maintained in this way for, in Indian 
art, the male as well as the female may wear a skirt. Both 
figures are painted predominantly in shades of blue. This 
color serves as a contrasting foil for the key iconographic 
elements of the picture — the dangling hands, which are 
deep red, as if bloodied, the splashes of orange-red semen/ 
entrails located at the “abdomen” of the male/female fig- 
ure, and the opaque black arrow, which symbolizes the 
arrow of Agni piercing the Father, and at the same time 
graphically portrays the Father's still erect, abruptly with- 
drawn penis. 

Many scholars have noted the important and varied role 
of the arrow motif in Klee’s formal vocabulary.” It is par- 
ticularly prominent in Der wilde Mann, but occurs 
throughout his work, changing in meaning as the context 
changes, even, as in Der wilde Mann, within a given pic- 
ture. Klee discusses the arrow in detail in his Pedagogical 
Sketchbook,” a brief study of form based on lectures given 
to his students at the Bauhaus. He begins his analysis with 
the phrase, “The father of the arrow is the thought...” 
This same phrase is used repeatedly in a hymn from an- 
other ancient Indian text, The Atharva Veda, a collection 
of charms and spells used in healing and exorcism. The 
hymn, recited to relieve constipation and the retention of 


1. Pragäpati conceived a passion for his own daughter — either the 
Sky or the Dawn. “May I pair with her!” thus (thinking) he united 
with her. 

2. This, assuredly, was a sin in the eyes of the gods. “He who acts thus 
towards his own daughter, our sister (commits a sin),” they thought. 

3. The gods then said to this god who rules over the beasts (Rudra), 
“This one, surely commits a sin who acts thus towards his own 
daughter, our sister. Pierce him!” Rudra, taking aim, pierced him. 
Half his seed fell to the ground. And thus it came to pass. 


trans. from Sanskrit by Julius Eggeling, Sacred Books of the East, 
Oxford, 1882, x11, 208-09. 


2 Klee, 1961, 15. 


7 See, e.g., J. Glaesemer, Paul Klee, The Colored Works in the Kunst- 
museum, Bern, trans. R. Franciscono, Bern, 1982, 150-53. 


"8 Klee, 1953, 54. 
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urine, begins, “We know the father of the arrow ...,” and 
continues in part, “with this [charm] may I render com- 
fortable thy body: make thy outpouring upon the earth ... 
that which has accumulated in thy entrails, in thy canals, 
in thy bladder ... thus let thy urine be released ... as an 
arrow flies to a distance when hurled from the bow ... thus 
let thy urine be released, out completely.”” Klee has dia- 
grammed the path of an arrow in his notebook sketch (Fig. 
11), even noting the restriction (“Hier Bindung”) and lib- 
eration (“Dort Lösung”) referred to in the incantation. The 
complex and multilayered imagery of Der wilde Mann also 
conveys the idea of liberation through exorcism; the “wild 
man,” dressed in a magician's cape, becomes the practi- 
tioner/exorcist who holds his suffering patient on his lap 
as he chants the spell to release the constricting fluids, which 
fall in an outpouring upon the earth as two conspicuous 
arrows. Klee’s title corroborates this interpretation. In 
many Indian texts the Great Father is also identified as 
Rudra, the “wild one,” described by Moor as a “most 
heterogeneous” deity, “the father of the world ... multi- 
form, fierce, terrible as a wild beast, destructive ..., iden- 
tified with Agni ... armed with bows and arrows ...,” but 
also as “beneficent ... the cause of health and prosperity 
… the possessor of healing remedies and ... the greatest of 
physicians. 

In another part of his commentary on the arrow, Klee 
alludes to the Narasimha myth, which is also expressed in 
the imagery of Der wilde Mann: 


The contrast between man’s ideological capacity to move 
at random through material and metaphysical spaces, 
and his physical limitations, is the origin of all human 
tragedy. It is this contrast between power and prostration 
that implies the duality of human existence. Half winged 
— half imprisoned, this is man!” 


Except ideologically, Klee says, man cannot move at ran- 
dom through material and metaphysical spaces; unlike a 
god, he has physical limitations, “the origin of all human 
tragedy.” In Der wilde Mann, Hiranya-kasipu provides a 
visual metaphor for this tragic condition; he had believed 
himself to be a god but this perception of his own power 
proved to be limited and led ultimately to his defeat (pros- 
tration) at the hands of an ever-present greater power. 


2 Atharoa-Veda 1, 3: Charm against constipation and retention of urine. 


1. We know the father of the arrow, Parganya, of hundredfold power. 
With this (charm) may I render comfortable thy body: make thy 
outpouring upon the earth; out of thee may it come with the sound 
bal! 

. We know the father of the arrow, Mitra, etc. 

| We know the father of the arrow, Varuna, etc. 

We know the father of the arrow, Kandra, etc. 

_ We know the father of the arrow, Surya, etc. 

That which has accumulated in thy entrails, in thy canals, in thy 
bladder — thus let thy urine be released, out completely, with the 
sound bal! 

7. I split open thy penis like the dike of a lake — thus let thy urine be 


Tne wh 





9 Dämonenfigur, Birma, marble, from Hausenstein, pl. 38. 
Munich, Museum für Völkerkunde (photo: R. Brinkley) 


The erotic connotations of Klee’s use of the arrow in Der 
wilde Mann have already been noted in the discussion of 
the Vedic creation hvmn. An element of eroticism and al- 
lusions to sexuality, often with an underlying sense of mis- 
chievous humor or wit, are characteristic of many of Klee’s 
works, but in Der wilde Mann these allusions may have 
had an additional, more personal meaning. Just above the 
shaft of the topmost arrow positioned below the body of 
“Hiranya-kaSipu” are two dot-like eyes and a nose. barely 
visible in the painting but easily made out in a pastel and 


released, out completely, with the sound bal! 

8. Relaxed is the opening of thy bladder like the ocear, the reservoir 
of water — thus let thy urine be released, out comp etely, with the 
sound bal! 

9. As an arrow flies to a distance when hurled from the bow — thus 
let thy urine be released, out completely, with the sound bal! 


Hymns of the Atharva-Veda, trans. M. Bloomfield, Oxford, 1897, 
10-11. 
Bloomfield’s commentary on the hymn, 235-236, describes the ritual that 
accompanied the recitation. This included the symbolic shooting of an 
arrow. 
3% Moor, 1968, 50. 


3! Klee, 1953, 54. 


10 Klee, Grau- 
sames Erlebnis, 
1933/51. For- 
merly Sabarsky 
Gallery, New 
York pn ee oasian fr foi 





Wt Von Macht und Unnmacht ist £wiespa!- 
tigkeitmenschlichen Seins. HalbBefügel. 
halb Gefangener ist der Mensch. 








Fig. 69 


J, nie eine Unendlichkeit. 
möglich? — | 
‘ihr treft und mündet. wenn ihr auch er- 


11 Klee, Padagogisches Skizzenbuch, fig. 69. With permission 
of Florian Kupferberg Verlag, Mainz (photo: R. Brinkley) 


% Der wilde Mann, 1922/209 (see Munich, Städtische Galerie im Len- 
bachhaus, Paul Klee: das Friithwerk, 1883-1922, 1979, 545). Another ex- 
ample of Klee’s use of the genital face is seen in Narretei (Buffoonery), 
1922/68 (see Pierce {as in n. 4], 19). Pierce has suggested the work of the 
schizophrenic sculptor Karl Brendel as a source for this imagery. A similar 
motif, the kirttimukha or demon face, is found in Indian art; it frequently 
decorates the girdle worn at the loins by the god Siva (see Moor, pl. vu, 
Mahadeva and Parvati). Michel (as in n. 14), pl. 6, illustrates a sculpture 
of Visnu seated on his bird vehicle, Garuda, which Klee might have con- 
lated for the head-with-winged-legs image of Narretei. 
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crayon drawing of the same title.” In a diary entry of 1905 
Klee had written: “A demon of the lowest sort disturbs me 
and wants to torment me. Standing behind me, he whispers 
to me in a persuasive tone about Gretchen’s evil spirit. Do 
you remember... .’* 

Perhaps this small face, placed exactly at the groin of the 
“wild man,” is a demon of the loins, a demon of desire. 
Klee’s title, as ambiguous and evocative as the image itself, 
can be understood, in one combination, to mean “the sav- 
age man” or the “savage husband” with its implications of 
man as the savage beast and of the turbulence of the aroused 
state (Visnu, in his lion-man avatar, is frequently depicted 
in a state of aroused fury). Klee might have added the tiny 
head as a private message to himself; it is notable that he 
signed this painting with the initials “S.Cl.,” an abbrevi- 
ation for “Sonderclasse” or “special class,” a designation 
he reserved for works he considered of special importance. 

Klee’s attachment to the painting may also reflect some 
feelings of nostalgia. During his service in the German army 
in the First World War, Klee met a man who showed some 
interest in his welfare. This seems to have pleased Klee, for 
he recorded the man’s name, Hans Wildermann, several 
times in his diary.* In 1917, Klee went through a period of 
serious anxiety over changes in the furlough system that 
threatened to put an end to his frequent leaves. Wilder- 
mann, a favorite of the commandant of Klee’s camp, was 
himself an artist and an admirer of Klee’s work. He offered 
to intervene on Klee’s behalf, and was apparently success- 
ful. Perhaps the idea of Visnu appearing in the form of a 
wild-beast-man to rid the world of an evil persecution re- 
minded Klee of the intervention of his own Wildermann 
during another moment of great need, his personal one, to 
rid him of “persecution” by the military and to restore equi- 
librium to his own “world.” 

Klee’s knowledge of Indian literature is revealed by an- 
other work of 1922, Abenteuer eines Frauleins (A Young 
Girl's Adventure) (1922/152) (Fig. 12), a painting that sum- 
marizes an important scene from Kalidasa’s ancient San- 
skrit drama, Sakuntala or The Lost Ring. Kalidasa’s play 
had first been translated into German in 1791 by Georg 
Forster and was republished in 1843 as part of a nine-vol- 
ume set of Forster's collected works.” Scholars and writers 
of the German Romantic tradition, already deeply imbued 
with an ideal, mythical image of India, received the trans- 
lation as a revelation of the accuracy of their beliefs and 
concurred with the assessment of Forster and others that 
Kalidasa was the Shakespeare of India.* Schiller wrote that 


3 Klee, 1964, 692. 


# Ibid., 1012, 1013, 1026, 1041, 1085. Klee also mentioned Wildermann 
in his correspondence with his wife, Lily (Klee, 1979, 842, 878, 900, 901). 


* Kalidasa, 160-366. Forster's translation was based on an English prose 
version made from the original Sanskrit and Prakrit by the British Ori- 
entalist Sir William Jones in 1789. It included an extensive glossary de- 
fining Indian terms and customs. 


3 Willson, 72. 
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12 Klee, Abenteuer eines Frauleins, 1922/152. London, The 
Tate Gallery (photo: Gallery) 


Kalidasa’s heroine, the young maiden Sakuntala, was the 
embodiment of his “ideal of beautiful femininity."* Even 
Goethe, who usually had only contempt for Indian art and 
religion, acknowledged his debt to “this highly treasured 
work’ and was inspired by it to compose the famous qua- 
train “Sakuntala,” in which he describes the young heroine 
in near-ecstatic terms.” 

Several other translations followed Forster's early effort, 
including one by Friedrich Rückert, published posthu- 
mously in 1867, and in the opening decade of the twentieth 
century the play was twice adapted for the German stage, 
first in 1902 by Max Müller and again in 1903 by Leopold 
Schröder.” It is not surprising that Klee, who had a deep 


% Ibid., 62, n. 4. 


38 Ibid., 69, n. 12. In a letter dated October 9, 1830, Goethe wrote: 
The first time | became aware of this unfathomable work [shortly after 
the publication of Georg Forster's translation in 1791], it aroused such 
an enthusiasm in me, attracted me so much, that I did not cease studying 
it, indeed, even felt impelled to the impessible task of adapting it for 
the German stage, even though only inadequately. Through this ad- 
mittedly fruitless endeavor I became so intimately acquainted with this 
highly treasurec work, it determined such an epoch in the course of 
my life, it became so much a part of me, that for thirty years I have 
not looked at the English or the German [version]. ... Only now do I 
grasp the extravagant impression that this work exerted upon me. Here 
the poet appears to us in his highest role, as a representative of the 
natural state, of the finest way of life, of the purest moral striving, of 





interest in the theater and was widely read in -he dramatic 
literature of many cultures, should have been familiar with 
the play considered by many to be the finest masterpiece 
of ancient Indian drama. But it is also possible that Klee 
first encountered Sakuntala through his equally extensive 
knowledge of music and music history. Several nineteenth- 
century composers had been inspired by the play, including 
Schubert, who began an opera with a libretto based on 
Sakuntala in 1820, and Karl Goldmark, the Hungarian 
composer, who wrote the highly successful cverture Sak- 
untala, Opus 13, in 1865. In 1898 Klee attended a perfor- 
mance of Goldmark’s overture in Munich and recorded his 
impressions in letters to his family 

Twenty-four years later, when Klee made his own trans- 
lation of the play ‘rom a literary to a visual medium in 
Abenteuer eines Fräuleins, he followed closely both the dia- 
logue and the stage directions giver. by Kalidasa. The events 
depicted are from the final act, which includes the gradual 
recognition by King Dusyanta of Sakuntala and their son 
and the ultimate reconciliation of tne three. Dusyanta, hav- 
ing recovered the ring that he had given to Sakuntala at 
the time of their marriage, has broken the curse put upon 
him by a spiteful sage and now remembers the beloved wife 
he had rejected while under its spell. Earlier, the spurned 
Sakuntala had been taken to the heaven of ‘ndra, lord of 
the firmament, in response to her pleas to the gods for help 
There she had borne Dusyanta’s child and now spends her 
time in mourning for her lost husband. Though the king 
despairs of finding Sakuntala again, the gods intervene to 
ensure their reunion; as the act opens, he has been brought 
on a pretext to a sacred grove in Indra’s heaven The fol- 
lowing excerpts, from an English translation by Monier 
Monier-Williams, have been edited — here underlined — 
to emphasize those lines directly used by Klee in his 
painting: 


MATALI [Looking at the King. 
If your Majesty will rest under the shade, at the foot 


of this A$oka- tree, I will seek an opportunity of an- 
nouncing your arrival to Indra’s reputed Father. 
KING 
As you think proper [Remains under the tree. 
es eee UMET 
Great King, I go. [Exir. 


the most dignified rajesty and the most earnest contemplation of God: 
at the same time, Kcwever, he remains lord and mas:er of his creation; 
he can dare common and ridiculous opposites which nevertheless must 
be considered as necessary links in the whole organism. 

Quoted by Willson, 69, n. 12. 


© Willst du die Blüthen des frühen, die Früchte des späteren Jahres, 


Willst du was reizt und entzückt, willst du was sattigt und nahrt, 
Willst du den Himmel, die Erde mit Einem Namen begreiften: 
Nenn ich, Sakoontala dich, und so ist Alles gesagt. 
Quoted by Willson, 69. 
30 S. Konow, The Indian Drama, trans. from German S.N. Ghosal, Cal- 
cutta, 1969, 110-11. 
ti Klee, 1979, 24-25, 39. 


[...Enter a Child, attended by Two Women of the her- 
mitage, in the manner described. 
= CHILD 
Open your mouth, my young lion, I want to count 
your teeth. 
FIRST ATTENDANT 
You naughty child, why do you tease the animals? 
Know you not that we cherish them in this hermitage as 
if they were our own children? In good sooth, you have 
a high spirit of your own, and are beginning already to 
do justice to the name Sarva-damana [“All-taming’’], 
given you by the hermits. 
KING 
Strange! My heart inclines towards the boy with al- 
most as much affection as if he were my own child. What 
can be the reason? I suppose my own childlessness makes 
me yearn towards the sons of others.... 
FIRST ATTENDANT 
Let the young lion go, like a dear child, and I will give 
you something else to play with. 
CHILD 
Where is it? Give it me first. [Stretches out his hand.... 
SECOND ATTENDANT 
We shall never pacify him by mere words, dear Su- 
vrata. Be kind enough to go to my cottage, and you will 
find there a plaything belonging to Markandeya, one of 
the hermit's children. It is a peacock made of china-ware, 
painted in many colors. Bring it here for the child.... 
FIRST ATTENDANT [Entering with the china peacock 
in her hand. 
Sarva-damana, Sarva-damana, see, see, what a beau- 
tiful Sakoonta [bird]. 
caiLp [Looking around. 
My mother! Where? Let me go to her. 
BOTH ATTENDANTS 
He mistook the word Sakoonta for Sakoontala. The 
boy dotes upon his mother, and she is ever uppermost 
in his thoughts.... 
CHILD 
Dear nurse, what a beautiful peacock! [Takes the toy. 
FIRST ATTENDANT [Looking at the Child. In great 
distress. 
Alas! Alas! I do not see the amulet on his wrist. 
KING 
Don’t distress yourself. Here it is. It fell off while he 
was struggling with the young lion.... 
[Enter Sakoontala, in widow’s apparel, with her 
leng hair twisted into a single braid.... 
KING [Gazing at Sakoontala. 
Alas! can this indeed be my Sakoontala? 
Clad in the weeds of widowhood, her face 
Emaciate with fasting, her long hair 






































42 Kälidäsa, Sakoontala, trans. Sir Monier Monier-Williams, London and 
New York, 1898. The spellings and diacritical marks in these excerpts are 
those given by Monier-Williams. 
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Twined in a single braid, her whole demeanor 
Expressive of her purity of soul; 

With patient constancy she thus prolongs 

The vow to which my cruelty condemned her.” 








In the painting Klee has condensed the passage of time 
and combined several elements of the action into one mo- 
ment. In the lower left corner is the young “lion,” its mouth 
open wide to emphasize the rows of sharp teeth that the 
child had wished to count. The curving body and sharply 
pointed ears of the animal serve as directional lines to the 
boy, immediately above, who is represented primarily by 
a large circular “head” with a vivid dark “eye” and large 
open “mouth.” The inclined “head” with its wonderfully 
evocative gesture of child-like surprise and anticipation is 
a masterly rendering in visual terms of Kälidäsa's stage 
direction® that the boy should be “looking round” as he 
hears the word “Sakoonta” and, mistaking it for his moth- 
er's name, says, “My mother! Where? Let me go to her.” 
Klee has placed the painted china peacock, the Sakoonta, 
above the child, literally connected to him by one foot. The 
size of the bird underscores its importance in the action, 
for it is the object which, misidentified, reveals to the king 
that the mother of the boy is a woman named Sakuntala, 
the name of his lost beloved, thus providing an emotional 
high point in the drama. Klee cleverly indicates that the 
Sakoonta is not a live bird by the angularity of its forms 
— mere wooden stilts for legs — and the lifeless eye which 
is slit vertically in contrast to the horizontal eye of the liv- 
ing Sakuntala. 

In the upper right of the composition, unobserved by the 
others, Dusyanta stands behind a large draped curtain-cum- 
ASoka tree. A throbbing red dise glows on his expanded 
breast as he literally leans forward and thinks, “Strange! 
My heart inclines towards the boy with as much affection 
as if he were my own child.” This kind of playful trans- 
Jation from one medium to another greatly appealed to Klee 
and is seen repeatedly in his work, as already exemplified 
in the discussion of Der wilde Mann. 

As the central figure of the drama, Sakuntala is given a 
more serious treatment. Her importance is emphasized not 
only by the conventional method of enlarged scale but by 
the presence of a visual signpost, an arrow, which, Klee 
says, “flies in the direction of action” and is painted as 
“some red/more red/total red” until the pointed “red cul- 
mination” is reached in the figure of Sakuntala.“ In this 
way Klee informs the viewer that Sakuntala and this mo- 
ment are the dramatic highlights, the climax of the play. 

In its details, Klee’s image of Sakuntala follows Kali- 
dasa’s description of the heroine closely, but the main vis- 
ual components have been inspired, at least in part, by a 
different Indian source, a form of Indian miniature painting 


# Although directions for changes of scene were not provided in the orig- 
inal, Kalidasa gave numerous stage directions and these were retained :n 
the translations of Forster and Monier-Williams. 


* Klee, 1953, 57-58. 
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linked with Indian music and poetry and was first discussed 
in some depth in a pioneering study of Rajput painting pub- 
lished by A. K. Coomaraswamy in 1916. A raga, Coom- 
araswamy stated, is “What Indians regard as the essential 
basis of music,” a “melody-mould” with certain character- 
istic progressions of notes.* These are varied in emphasis 
according to the hour of the day, the particular season of 
the year, or the specific sentiment to be expressed. A ragini 
is a similar form; both are improvised within set limits. 
This musical form has existed in India since ancient times, 
but it was not until the sixteenth century that it became 
fashionable to compose verses in the vernacular which per- 
sonified the modes and described the physical appearance 
of each raga or ragini, the former visualized as a male and 
the latter as female. These were then illustrated in sets of 
miniature paintings that were also, according to Coom- 
araswamy, “a commentary on the modes, a sort of musical 
analysis or criticism interpreting the modes to those whose 
language was more visual than musical.” Each raga and 
raginT has its proper pose and color symbolism and com- 
bines the intellectual with the expressive, not infrequently 
including overtones of eroticism. The concept of a ragmala 
form, with its complex yet flexible structure providing mul- 
tiple layers of perception in both aural and visual terms, 
would surely have appealed to Klee, and may have been 
familiar to him before the publication of Coomaraswamy's 
book in 1916. However, Klee has clearly used one of two 
color plates published by Coomaraswamy — Ragint 
Madhu-madhavi (Fig. 13) — as a source for Abenteuer eines 
Friuleins.** Both works are relatively small* and painted 
in a rectangular vertical format that includes a framed pe- 
rimeter as part of the overall composition. Each painting 
is banded at the top and bottom by strips of varying widths 
and the figures in both stand out against flat, darker areas 
of color. 

The physical characteristics, the stance, the dress, and 
the ornamentation of Klee’s young girl are also directly re- 
lated to the Indian work. In both, the women have hour- 
glass figures and stand with their heads and feet® turned 
to the side and their bodies to the front. Both have elon- 
gated, slender arms held away from their bodies and ter- 
minated in rounded, mitt-like hands. Each wears a two- 
piece garment covered by a large, diaphanous shawl; 
Coomaraswamy’s text stresses the depiction of transparent 
“floating drapery” seen in Rajput painting.“ The flare of 


45 Coomaraswamy, 65-68. Coomaraswamy had published a preliminary 
study on the subject a few years earlier (see Coomaraswamy, ‘Rajput 
Painting.” Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 1, 1912/13, 125-139). 

4 Coomaraswamy, 1, 65. 

7 Ibid. 

48 Jbid., u, pl. 1. The painting is published in its original size. Klee used 
Coomaraswamy’s other color plate, Ragin? Gaura-(Mallara), for another 
1922 painting, Garten-Plan (Garden Plan), 1922/150 (see Glaesemer [as 


inn. 27], pl. 84). James Pierce has argued convincingly that another source 
for Klee’s depiction of the young woman in Abenteuer is that of a Javanese 


the bell-shaped skirt is similar but much exaggerated in 
Klee’s painting, where it has been extended to encircle the 
figure completely, perhaps as a reference to the ring which 
plays such a crucial part in the story of Sakuntala. Both 
women have puffy cheeks, a pug-nosed profile with a high 
sloping forehead, and a receding chin, but Klee has scru- 
pulously adhered to Kalidasa’s description of Sakuntala’s 
“face emaciate with fasting” by adding striations around 
her features to suggest her starved condition. It is possible 
that the rib-like rows of lines visible on Sakuntala’s chest 
through the drapery and opened bodice of her dress also 
refer to her emaciated state. However, these lines extend 
beyond the torso on her right side and thus appear addi- 
tionally, perhaps primarily, to represent the fine hair of the 
armpits. Coomaraswamy noted that, “A special peculiarity 
[of this Ragin? Madhu-madhavi|, apparent in no later 
Rajput works, is the representation of shadow across the 
armpits wherever the upper part of a male figure is covered 
only by transparent muslin.’ Klee has rather humorously 
transferred this feature from the male of the Indian painting 
to the female of his own, positioning the shadow /hair lines 
across the somewhat ambiguously located juncture of the 
arms, as Coomaraswamy described. 

Although the ragini of the Indian miniature is more richly 
ornamented, both women have a choker at the neck and 
wear large triangular tassels at the waist. The black circular 
pompoms worn at the wrists of the ragini are transcribed 
by Klee into large circles at the edges of the billowing drap- 
ery folds held by the young Sakuntala. This circle motif 
frequently appears in Klee’s work, though James Pierce has 
rightly pointed out that, “The meaning of Klee’s sym- 
bols...shift (sic) with each new picture, sometimes almost 
imperceptibly, at other times completely reversing their vis- 
ual connotations.” Here, as in Der wilde Mann, Klee uses 
the same motif in different ways even within a single work: 
it functions as a decorative ornament rendered with the 
greatest economy of means, as a wide-open, searching eye, 
and, in concert with the triangular “tassel” motif above it, 
as a suggestive sexual symbol. 

Congruencies in pose, dress, and physical characteristics 
between Ragint Madhu-madhavi and Abenteuer eines 
Frauleins are not limited to the central figures of the two 
young women; they may also be seen in the depictions of 
the men. This is immediately apparent if one reverses Klee’s 
painting and turns it lengthwise (Fig. 14) to compare the 
two figures. Klee has again paraphrased the Indian work, 


Wayang puppet, which Klee could have seen at the Museum fiir Vélk- 
erkunde in Berlin. Pierce, 26-27. 


4 The Indian painting measures ca. 742 x 5%4" (19.1 x 14.6cm); the di- 
mensions of Abenteuer eines Fräuleins are 18 x 125/8” (43.8 x 30.8cm). 


50 The tiny “feet” of Klee’s young woman resemble a pair of unidentified 
pointed objects immediately below the feet of the rägint and her lover in 
the Rajput work. 


5 Coomaraswamy, 1, 12, 18. 
32 fbid., 1, 12. 


5 Pierce, 17. 


following the basic approach to form closely. Both men are 
outstretched: both have stylized, tube-like arms held across 
the body (although the Indian lover raises one crooked 
arm), and both wear red “stockings” peeking out from be- 
neath transparent, sharply pointed outer garments. The cir- 
cular pendant on the chest of the Indian lover has become 
Dusyanta’s throbbing red “heart” and the white bolster and 
black slash of hair in the Indian work have been re-stated 
by Klee as a large curved head-shape with a dark slash to 
suggest eyes. 

In the Indian painting, the lover reclines on a couch 
within a small pavilion. Dusyanta, too, has his own com- 
partmentalized setting formed by the swag-like “curtain” 
gathered at the middle and placed directly in front of him. 
This “curtain” repeats the arching body of the peacock in 
the upper right corner of the Indian miniature. The pea- 
cock, straining to catch the drops of rain falling from the 
cloud band just above, is a symbolic reference to the frus- 
tration and sexual desire of the searching ragini, who is 
described as a young woman ‘{seeking] her beloved on a 
night of storm and rair.” Klee has retained the curving 
silhouette of the bird’s body, including the pointed tip of 
the right wing, and has summarily condensed the “eyes” 
of the peacock's long decorative tail into a single small dark 
circle at the end. He also retains the symbolic suggestion 
of sexual desire and frustration by transposing the snaky 
yellow and red lightning bolt of the Indian painting into 
an increasingly bright red arrow zigzagging toward the 
tightly wrapped legs of his young girl. 

At the upper left of Klee’s painting, another figure, per- 
haps the child's nurse, appears to emerge from behind a 
row of spiky points, aimed, like the beak of the painted 
china bird, towards the figure of Sakuntala. The placement 
of these spikes, near the head of the young woman, is like 
that of the scalloped architectural bracket above the head 
of the ragini in the Rajput miniature and serves in both 
cases to heighten the tension of each scene. 

Klee’s choice of an Indian ragmala painting as a source 
for his visualization of a scene from Sakuntala is easily 
understood. Coomaraswamy stressed the high level of au- 
thenticity and integrity exemplified by the style of the Ra- 
gini Madhu-madhavi, observations that Klee would have 
respected. On another level, the Indian work must have 
appealed to him in its svmbolic use of color and pose and 
in its portrayal in visual terms of an emotional state orig- 
inally expressed in a musical form. A final congruency be- 
tween the räginT painting and Klee’s work is the presence 
of subtly erotic overtones in both. In Abenteuer this is ex- 
pressed by the implication of a sexual interaction between 
the young woman and the small animal at her feet, perhaps 
an intentional re-statement of the so-called woman-and- 
beast theme of Klee’s earlier etchings.** Klee’s careful place- 
ment of a brilliant red triangle to suggest the animal's penis 
is clearly intended to be provocative, although this triangle 


5 Coomaraswamy, 11, description opposite pl. L 


55 Christian Geelhaar juxtaposes Abenteuer with Klee's 1904 print Weib 
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13 Ragin? Madhu-madhavi, India, Rajput (Malwa). ca. 1660. 
Cleveland, The Cleveland Museum of Art, gift of LH. Wade 
(photo: Museum) 





14 Klee, Abenteuer eines Frauleins, 1922/152, image reversed 
and turned lengthwise (photo: R. Brinkley) 


may also be read as the protective amulet of Sakuntala's 
son, which had fallen to the ground while the child “was 
struggling with the young lion.” This amulet plays an im- 
portant role in the unfolding of the drama and could thus 





C. Geelhaar, Paul Klee and the Bauhaus, Bath, 1973, 54, pls. 22 and 23. 
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be expected to be included somewhere in Klee's painting. 
The idea of sexual perversion, especially in the form of a 
woman-and-beast theme, could scarcely be less appropri- 
ate for the character of the young maiden in the Indian 
drama. Raised in the protection of an idyllic forest setting 
where every plant and animal is her loving and beloved 
friend, Sakuntala is the embodiment of youthful goodness 
and innocence. Her kindness and concern for the forest 
‘creatures is expressed in a scene from Act IV in which she 
sadly bids goodbye to her girlhood companions, especially 
her pet deer, as she prepares to leave the hermitage to seek 
her husband, Dusyanta: | 


SAKOONTALA [Feeling herself drawn back. 
What can this be, fastened to my dress? [Turns around. 
KANWA. 
My daughter, 
It is the little fawn, thy foster-child. 
Poor helpless orphan! it remembers well 
How with a mother’s tenderness and love 
Thou didst protect it, and with grains of rice 
From thine own hand didst daily nourish it; 
And, ever and anon, when some sharp thorn 
Had pierced its mouth, how gently thou didst tend 
The bleeding wound, and pour in healing balm. 
The grateful nursling clings to its protectress, 
Mutely imploring leave to follow her.“ 


In Abenteuer, Klee’s young woman appears to hold the 
hem of her billowing shawl in her right hand, but the line 
of this “hem” passes beneath the amulet/penis near the an- 
imal and winds around at its neck as if the garment were 
connecting the two. This connection may simply acknowl- 
edge Sakuntala’s question, “What can this be fastened to 
my dress?” but it may also have a symbolic meaning. In 
his discussion of another Indian miniature, which he iden- 
tifies as a Pahari work titled The Pet Deer (Fig. 15), Coom- 
araswamy explained that “... in many themes which might 
at first glance seem to be trivial or merely genre [there is] 
an unexpected content of introspective thought. [The clue 
is given in the verse inscribed on the painting]: ‘Who has 
escaped the net of nature, O bewildered deer? The more 
you would warily run, the more are you tangled therein!’ 
The pet deer, though it has escaped the dangers of the chase 
and the pitfall, is yet attached to the beautiful maiden, and 
is likened to the soul entangled in mäyä [illusion]."# The 
attachment of the small animal to the young girl in Aben- 
teuer may be intended to convey a similar idea. Although 


5% Monier-Williams (as in n. 42), 98. 

57 Coomaraswamy, 11, pl. xvi a. 

58 Ibid., 1, 69. 

59 Klee, 1964 (765). 

© S, Kheiri, Indische Miniaturen der islamischen Zeit, Berlin, 1921, pl. 
36. 


61 Klee used the idea of a young woman offering food to an animal and 
several formal elements of the Pahari work for an earlier watercolor, Frisst 


the “lion” is turned away from “Sakuntal4,” Klee has placed 
the circular head and eye of her “son” very close to her 
hand, in a gesture and with a geometric reduction of form 


‘like that of the deer's head and woman's hand in the Pahari 


painting. The “lion” also has sharply pointed ears remi- 
niscent of the horns of the Indian buck. 

Another Indian source that Klee used for the pet deer 
theme is an eighteenth-century Mughal miniature in the 
collection of the Museum für Völkerkunde in Berlin. Klee 
had visited the Museum in 1906,” and the painting was also 
reproduced in a book published in 1921 by Sattar Kheiri, 
Indische Miniaturen aus islamische Zeit. This painting, 
there labeled Eine mohammedanische Dame fiittert ein 
junges Reh (A Mughal Lady Feeds a Young Deer) (Fig. 16), 
shows a woman giving a handful of grass to a small animal. 
Here the animal is much reduced in size compared to the 
one in the earlier Pahari work“ and is much closer in scale 
to that of the young woman and “beast” in Abenteuer. Kal- 
idäsa had described $akuntala's nourishment of an aban- 
doned fawn with her “own hand,” and Klee’s young 
woman, like that of the Mughal painting, seems to be of- 
fering something to the open-mouthed animal at her feet. 
Other congruencies between these two works include the 
tight lower garment tapering at the ankles, the treatment 
of the shawl held in the woman’s left hand, which Klee has 
translated from a long, flat, rectangular shape into a large 
rounded teardrop, and the similarity of the high foreheads 
with markings (in the Indian painting of sectarian mean- 
ing), the half-closed, squinting eyes, and the full, puckered 
lips. 

It is unlikely that Klee would have been satisfied with 
merely illustrating Kalidasa’s drama, no matter how clev- 
erly conceived in visual terms. Instead he has combined the 
necessary iconographic elements of the narrative with a 
symbolic theme — the attachment of a pet to its mistress 
— which expresses the philosophical concept of the soul's 
entanglement in illusion. However, he has also included a 
subtle but undeniable implication of bestiality in the paint- 
ing. This deliberate introduction of an antithetically erotic 


‘note to the imagery of the quintessentially innocent Sak- 


untala, underscored by an equally provocative and am- 
biguous title, A Young Girl's Adventure, enabled Klee to 
expand the meaning of his painting to include a “simul- 
taneity of good and evil’ without sacrificing the essen- 
tially pure character of the Indian heroine. Klee described 
the process in Volume One of his notebooks: 


Good and evil. Concept and counterconcept. Thus I 


aus der Hand (Feeding from the Hand), 1920/5 (see Zahn, pl. p. 79). 
Compare, for instance, the wide-open, heavy-lidded eyes, the scalloped 
bell-like neck ornament and the rounded muzzle with a prominent circular 
nostril of the animal in each painting. Also similar is the treatment of the 
bodice of the women’s dresses and the mitt-shaped hands. The scooped 
profile of the woman’s head in Frisst may have been suggested by another 
plate in Coomaraswamy’s book which is also titled The Pet Dee~ (pl. uoa 
a). Here the woman lifts her veil from her head with one hand. forming 

a small peaked “cap” as she does so. 


62 Klee, 1964 (1100). 
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15 The Pet Deer, India, Pahari (Kangra), 18th century. Wash- 
ington, D.C., The Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsoniar Institution 
(courtesy Freer Gallery) 


would supply a particie and then, over and over again, 
another particle, nothing more: for of course I know quite 
well that the good must always come first, but that it 
cannot live without the bad. In every individual I would 
therefore order the relative weight of the two parts in 
such a way as to provide a certain degree of 
compatibility.” 


In his 1916 book on Rajput painting, A. K. Coomara- 
swamy quoted from H. Hieber's Die Miniaturen des frühen 
Mittelalters, Munich, 1912, 72: 


Asia has been called the cradle of mankind. What con- 
firms this is that the old civilizations in the heart of Asia, 
with wonderful self-reliance, have remained true to a 
primitive art which is linear, decorative, and founded in 
handicraft. We Westerns have greatly prided ourselves 
on a “progress” from stiff and primitive art to an art of 
realism; we have wearily pursued nature; and today we 
are face to face with an aesthetic bankruptcy which re- 
gards a Bocklin or a Klinger ... as rather to be approved 


5i Klee, 1961, 16. 
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16 Eine mohammedanische Dame füttert ein junges Reh, India, 
Mughal, 18th century. Berlin, Islamisches Museum (photo: 
Museum) 


than condemned. And laboriously we are feeling our way 
back to those sources of art from which the more for- 
tunate Asiatics have scarcely departed.” 


In these words Klee must have found an echo of his own 
sentiments. It is not surprising that he turned to the art of 
the “fortunate Asiatics,” particularly that of India, as he 
discovered the congruencies between his own ideas and 
those of Indian art and culture. For Klee, the idea was of 
paramount importance; to make that idea visible was the 
artist's greatest challenge. A symbolic language had to be 
developed which, though heavily dependent on the work- 
ings of the mind, nevertheless would not reject feeling in 
favor of intellect. Klee found a spiritual touchstone for these 
creative concerns in the Hindu arts of India: these had 
evolved a highly codified symbolic language of form and 
color which was used to express a feeling or an idea rather 
than merely to delineate outward appearance. Moreover, 
Indian art and literature had an undeniable appeal to the 


°t Coomaraswamy, 1 14, n. 4. 


senses and frequently included erotic references, elements 
that were consonant with Klee's own sensuality and interest 
in eroticism. 

Although the paintings and drawings shown here to have 
been influenced by Indian art represent only a fraction of 
the nearly nine thousand works that Klee produced during 
his long and prolific career, they indicate his involvement 
with Indian thought and imagery from as early as 1912 until 
his death in 1940. In 1911 Klee had written, “through Moil- 
let I met Macke, Kandinski and Marc and moved closer to 
their direction. The wider and more international view- 
points appealed to me.” It was soon after this, in 1912, 
that he began to explore the lion-man theme. By 1922, when 
he painted Der wilde Mann and Abenteuer eines Fräuleins, 
Klee’s knowledge of Indian art and literature was substan- 
tial enough to enable him to combine and distill a variety 


of ideas and images into fresh and original visual state- 


ments that are at once narrative, symbolic, witty, philo- 

sophical, erotic, and in the case of Der wilde Mann, per- 

sonal. It is an achievement that can only be fully 

appreciated with at least some understanding of the Indian 
tradition, as it was available to Klee. 

[3948 First Avenue South] 

Minneapolis, MN 55409 


65 F, Klee, Paul Klee: His Life and Work in Documents, New York, 1962, 
14. 
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Letters 
The Wall at Tewkesbury 


I would like to retract and correct an observation in my article, 
“The Romanesque Choir of Tewkesbury Abbey and the Problem 
of a ‘Colossal Order, ” Lxv, 1983, 535-558, On pp. 548-49 (and 
figs. 32-34), I theorized about a “gap” that would occur between 
the “natural” boundary of the rectangle of the vault cell and the 
inner plane of the wall of the arcade. I assumed that the arcade 
wall would be thinner than the diameter of the circular piers, 
which seemed logical to me, and this assumption appeared to be 


© borne out by an examination of photographs of the nave, such 


as fig. 33. 

In October 1983 I was able to revisit Tewkesbury Abbey, a visit 
I had not at all anticipated when completing the final revision of 
my article. In the course of this investigation I discovered, to my 
chagrin, that my theoretical “gap” was indeed theoretical, and 
that in actuality the arcade walls in the nave were thicker than 
the diameter of the piers, and consequently oversailed the circle 
of the pier; this was possible because of the extra surface afforded 
by the pier capitals, which in effect acted as corbels. 

Thus, the material beginning “Normally, when the ...” (p. 548, 
last paragraph, line 7) to’... result.” (p. 549, right column, line 
3) should be deleted and replaced by the following: “Thus, if the 
wall has a thickness equal to or somewhat exceeding the diameter 
of the circle of the pier, then, when the rectangula- mass of the 
wall is fitted to the circular support, through the use of orders in 
an arcade system, part of the orders will oversail the ci-cumfer- 
ence of the pier, the precise amount depending upon the width 
and depth of the orders. An encircling capital could extend the 
diameter of the pier to one slightly greater than the thickness of 
the wall, as happens in the nave at Tewkesbury (Fig. 33), in effect 
forming a continuous corbel. But if the order towards the aisle 
springs from a lower level than'the capital, it will projec: beyond 
the pier surface at that point, and therefore require separate sup- 
port: a corbel-supported rear order would be the result (Fig. 34).” 

In addition, the following, more minor alteratians should be 
made: p. 549, n. 30, L 1: for “The problem ...” read. “The same 
solution. ...” p. 550, left col., Il. 5-7: delete “and thereby supports 
... vaults actually abut.” ; | 

P. 550, right col., para. 1, 1l. 17-18: for “... may also have been 
a response to the desirability ...” read ”... was a response to the 
necessity. ...” P. 550, right col., para. 1, 1l. 26-30: replace last two 
sentences by: “Therefore, the rear order at Tewkesbury would be 
necessary in order to provide support for the part of the arcade 
wall that oversailed the piers, and thereby to allow for a flat, 
instead of a curved, surface at the level below the capitals, so that 
there would be a proper plane for the abutment of the aisle vaults.” 

The following corrections to the illustrations should be 
visualized: 

Fig. 32: the hatchings indicating the theoretical “gap” should 


` be removed, leaving only a plane tangent to the circle of the piers; 


the cruciform plan of the wall should be extendec at least to a 
plane tangent to the circle of the pier; delete from the caption, 
“and its relation to the inner plane of wall above piers.” 

Fig, 34: this diagram should be corrected by extending the cru- 
ciform plan of the arcade wall beyond the circum<erence of the 
pier, and by the addition of a surrounding ring representing the 
circle of the capital, with shading of those parts oversailing the 
circle of the pier, at each level. 

I would also like to take this opportunity to comment on the 
article by E.G. Benson (cited in the bibliography to my article). 
At the time of my last visit to Tewkesbury, well prior to the com- 


pletion of my writing, I had not yet been able to locate his essay 
because of an incorrect reference to it in The Victoria History of 
the Counties of England, Gloucestershire, vni, London, 1968, 160, 
nn. 6, 8, where neither the author's name nor the title of his article 
was cited, and the volume of the Transactions of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archaeological Society is twice given as LXXIV 
rather than Lxv. When I was finally able to locate it, through 
the courtesy of Richard K. Morris, I was still not able to discuss 
in any detail the evidence Benson presented for the “colossal or- 
der” (as opposed to that advanced by A.W. Clapham), because 
there are no illustrations in his article. During my October visit, 
I was able to examine with ladders and flood lights the masonry 
he mentioned, west of the westernmost arch of the south choir 
arcade, as well as the corresponding area on the north side. The 
situation is not at all as simple as Benson described: the evidence 
of the tooling is inconsistent on the south, and is not matched on 
the north; indeed, Benson's conclusions, based on the south side, 
appear to be contradicted by the masonry on the north. At the 
moment, I believe that the masonry of the crossing piers adjacent 
to the first bay of the choir on either side does not invalidate any 
of my arguments. But it does require further examination, which 
I hope to do; the results will be incorporated into a series of ad- 
ditional short studies that I am preparing on the Abbey. 
J. PHILIP MCALEER 
Technical University of Nova Scotia 
Halifax NS B3] 2X4, Canada 


Michelangelo's Slaves 


Edith Balas (“Michelangelo's Florentine Slaves and the S. Lorenzo 
Facade,” Art Bulletin, Lxv, 1983, 665-71) may have performed a use- 
ful service in reminding us of how uncertain we are about the mean- 
ing and purpose of some of Michelangelo's unfinished sculptures — 
in this case the ex-Boboli Slaves now in the Accademia. She also 
proves herself to be a follower of the revered Erwin Panofsky, who 
(I am told) wisely counseled students that if they wanted to prove 
a point to their audience beyond a doubt, not to illustrate it. 

The Slaves themselves are the key witnesses since two of them 
are carved back frontally from the face of the marble block (Charles 
de Tolnay, Michelangelo [1954], Princeton, 1970, 1v, pls. 4-6, 13- 
15), whereas the other two are carved in from a corner (ibid., pls. 
41-46). The latter two are consequently figures that produce a 
succession of different and revealing views around at least 180°. 
All of these sculptures are presumably for an architectonic proj- 
ect. The ones carved in from the frontal plane are of the type that 
Michelangelo would have wanted in a setting that did not require 
other than a frontal view, whereas the other two with their many 
views would have been appropriate for an exposed position, 
probably a corner, where their changing appearances would be 
desired as the viewer moved around the structure from one facade 
to the adjacent one. The principles behind all of this, including 
Michelangelo's life-long preference for frontal figures, are well 
known. 

No known phase of the project for the facade of S. Lorenzo allows 
for such corner figures (cf. James S. Ackerman, The Architecture of 
Michelangelo, rev. ed., London, 1971, figs. 8-13) — least of all the 
final projects, schematized by Balas with the outlines of the Slaves 
inserted (her fig. 2, p. 669, which derives from the projects illus- 
trated by Ackerman, figs. 13, 15-16). In these designs for the facade, 
including the existing wooden model of 1517, the four sites that Balas 
gives to the Slaves are enclosed by engaged columns that are almost 
freestanding. For such a position, on such a facade, Michelangelo 
would have had no reason or desire to carve figures in from the 
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corners of the blocks, but would surely have used his normal and 
preferred frontal mode of carving. 

This hypothesis is strengthened by a drawing, reattributed to Mi- 
chelangelo by Michael Hirst, that shows a figure in a niche between 
two salient Corinthian columns. This sketch seems to belong to a 
late phase of Michelangelo's planning for the facade, presumably 
after it became a three-dimensional narthex with a full bay's depth 
at either side. The standing figure in the drawing is of course clothed, 
and would have been carved back from the face of the block, as 
seems to be indicated by a planar base or socle below the feet. Hirst 
thought that the drawing represented a “tabernacle planned for the 
left bay of the lower main story of the façade” (“Addenda Sanso- 
viniana,” Burlington Magazine, cxiv, 1972, 162-65 and fig. 31: Casa 
Buonarroti 100A; cf. Tolnay, Corpus, 1v, 506), but it might also be 
for the bay around the corner. 

Although I consider the evidence of the Slaves themselves to 
be decisive, their appearance is by no means the only objection 
to Balas’ theory. There are at least three letters that seem to allude 
to the Slaves, of which Balas mentions only one, in passing and 
out of context. Even more damning to her cause, however, is the 
letter concerning what Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici did want as 
decorative sculpture for the new facade, which Balas cited (and 
quoted in her n. 33, p. 670), but then dismissed. Nevertheless, 
the letter of February 2, 1517, from Domenico Buoninsegni in 
Rome to Michelangelo in Florence, spells out the essential icon- 
ography of the facade sculptures desired by the Cardinal. Buo- 
ninsegni says that the Cardinal wants the following figures: on 
the ground floor ("da basso”), Saint Lawrence at one side; Saint 
John the Baptist and Saint Peter in the middle, and Saint Paul at 
the other side (// carteggio di Michelangelo ..., ed. P. Barocchi 
and R. Ristori, Florence, 1965, 1, cxcv, 246). Buoninsegni goes 
on to report that seated statues of four more saints are desired 
above those below (which presumably, therefore, were shown 
standing), and finally, on top (“in cima”), Saints Cosmas and 
Damian in line with Lawrence and Paul below. When the original 
flat façade was expanded to become a narthex, the sculptural pro- 
gram was also expanded greatly. But it is inconceivable that the 
original iconographic program would have been simply aban- 
doned, or that Michelangelo would have been allowed to sub- 
stitute ambiguous atlantes at four key spots of ecclesiastical dec- 
oration. The contract of January 19, 1519, still calls for four figures 
on the ground floor, “di tutto rilievo,” just as was desired in 1517 
(quoted by Balas, p. 668, n. 30). Thus, assuming — as I believe 
we must — that the original program was enlarged rather than 
jettisoned, we see that we are still forced to identify the nude 
Slaves in the Accademia with Saints Paul, Peter, John the Baptist, 
and Lawrence — a daunting task. 

Before continuing | should remind the reader that Michelangelo 
went to Carrara in the summer of 1516 in order to purchase mar- 
ble for the tomb; by the end of September he reported to his father 
that he hoped to have all his marble within two months (Car- 
teggio, 1, CLIX, p. 201). Soon he became embroiled in the com- 
petition for the façade of S. Lorenzo, and the letters from his 
caretaker in Rome, Leonardo Sellaio, during the early months of 
Michelangelo's absence make it clear that people were saying that 
Michelangelo had left in order not to finish the tomb. Conse- 
quently, Leonardo urged Michelangelo to give the lie to these slan- 
ders. Since Michelangelo liked to think of himself as an honorable 
man, it seems quite likely that he would have blocked out four 
new Slaves as soon as he had the marble and the time, and his 
prodigious technique would have made short work of what we 
see today in the Accademia. This hypothesis might also account 
for the rough correspondence that exists between the poses of the 
two earlier Slaves, now in the Louvre, and those in Florence. 
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Altogether there are three pairs of Slaves, three are frontal, three 
are for a corner, and Michelangelo may have worked them all as 
front-corner pairs, which is true of the pair in the Louvre. 

Nevertheless, Balas does cite puzzling discrepancies in size be- 
tween the contract in force for the tomb and the large Slaves, 
among other difficulties that have occupied Michelangelo scholars 
for a century. Since these problems are real, it may be worthwhile 
to rehearse the written evidence that points to the Slaves as figures 
begun by Michelangelo for the tomb and for no other purpose. 
There are three quite specific letters. The first, of October 23, 
1518, is from Cardinal Leonardo della Rovere in Rome to Mi- 
chelangelo in Florence. Della Rovere specifically mentions two 
statues for the tomb that were to be finished (Carteggio, 1967, 11, 
cccLvit, 99: “.., et cum desiderio aspectamo vedere le doe fi- 
gure al tempo che ne haveti promesso”). This letter was soon 
followed by another, of February 13, 1519, from Leonardo Sellaio, 
- which reveals that the same Cardinal della Rovere (“Agenensi”) 
is pleased with Michelangelo’s work and that Leonardo has heard 
from another source that Michelangelo expects four statues (“fi- 
ghure’) to be finished during the coming summer (Carteggio, 11, 
cpix, 160: ”... e dicemi lachopo Salviati gl’a detto voi questa 
state farete per ogni modo 4 fighure, che ne sta tutto alegro ...”). 
The context, which reports a visit with Cardinal della Rovere, 
makes it necessary that these statues were for the tomb, and the 
association of these four figures with the Accademia Slaves seems 
to be confirmed by a later source. 

A long postscript to a letter of November, 1531 from Sebastiano 
del Piombo to Michelangelo refers to the increasing worries of 
the Della Rovere over Michelangelo's Florentine activities. They 
now insisted that whatever “statues, stones,” and so on for the 
tomb Michelangelo had in Florence should be transported to 
Rome, where they desired the tomb to be completed (Carteggio, 
1973, 11, peccxxxu, 345; also printed in essence by Barocchi 
in her notes to Vasari, La vita di Michelangelo ..., Milan-Naples, 
1962, u, n. 254, p. 318). In 1531 the Della Rovere had well-founded 
fears that Michelangelo might be forced to work henceforth for 
the Pope, and they even worried that some of their statues and 
other materials might be appropriated for his projects. To resolve 
this problem, Sebastiano, the newly appointed Piombatore, 
bearded the pontiff in the Vatican Belvedere and got assurances 
‘that there were no such plans afoot. Furthermore, Clement VII 
specifically mentioned that the two ateliers in Florence (Della 
Rovere for the tomb, Medici for S. Lorenzo) had always been 
separate, and that he could well remember the appearance of the 
Della Rovere statues. (“Et el Papa resolutissimamente me respose 
che le figure sonno facte per simel sepoltura non sonno a suo 
proposito; et tanto più mi disse che atitudine facevano quelle fi- 
gure, et quando fussero al proposito suo non le pigliarebe, per 
non haver simel carico, né pur una pietra che fusse de detta se- 
poltura. Et mi disse questo più: che la botega de marmi et figure 
de papa lulio era separata da la sua ove era l'opere sue. ...”) 

The letter of 1531, recalling the Pope’s memory of statues that 
existed when he was still a cardinal in Florence (i.e., before the 
death of Hadrian VI in September, 1523), thus serves to date “fi- 
gure” for the tomb which had been carved in Florence by that 
time, and finished enough so that he could recall their “atitudine.” 
This passage has naturally been taken to refer to the Slaves since 
they are the only statues associated with the Florentine phase of 
the tomb, apart from the Victory. The plural (“figure”) implies 
more than one statue, so it seems logical to assume that the Pope 
was recalling the Slaves, which would be the four figures men- 
tioned in the letter of February, 1519. (Of course he may also have 
seen the beginnings of the Victory, which is another story.) 

But — to say it again — the Slaves themselves would decisively 


contradict this new proposal even if we did not have the sup- 

porting evidence that I have so tediously spelled out. Many prob- 

lems (indeed, the same old problems) remain. But if we want to 

make progress in Michelangelo studies, or any other, all of the 

evidence needs to be considered and laid out before trying to reach 
radical new conclusions. 

HOWARD HIBBARD 

Department of Art History and Archazology 

Columbia University, New York. NY 10027 


Reply 


Professor Hibbard’s letter raises several issues concerning my 
article in which I argued that the true destination of Michelan- 
gelo’s Florentine Slaves was not Pope Julius’ Tomb, but the facade 
of S. Lorenzo. I shall respond to each of the arguments. 


1. The carving and positioning of the Slaves 

Professor Hibbard contends that the corner carving of twc of the 
Slaves (Atlas and Awakening) means that Michelangelo intended 
them as corner figures, and as such, they could not have been 
placed on the façade of S. Lorenzo. This would of course con- 
tradict my hypothesis. 

a) Though Michelangelo undoubtedly preferred the method of 
frontal carving, it does not necessarily follow that if he attacked 
the stone from a corner he desired a corner figure. In the two 
cases in question, the Atlas and the Awakening, the artist was 
confronted with technical problems, which altered his usual mode 
of handling the stone. ‘The rough trapezoidal block [Charles de 
Tolnay writes on the Atlas] remained intact on two sides (along 
the back of the figure), between the legs and above the head. 
Below and behind the right foot there is an acanthus leaf; there- 
fore the block must have been originally destined for another pur- 
pose” (Michelangelo, Princeton, 1954, 1v, 116). This r2-utilization 
of a block of course required a different mode of carving. Tolnay 
also discusses the stone of the Awakening. “The shape of the block 
is parallelepipedic. Michelangelo began work at the left edge of 
the block penetrating diagonally into it. On two sides at the back 
of the figure the block remained intact” (Tolnay, as in ref. above, 
117). In this case the artist needed the width of the diagonal of 
the parallelepiped to produce a larger figure than the front of the 
block would have permitted him (Fig. 1). 

b) The sculptures as we now have them are unfinished; their 
conception is only partly realized, and could have been modified 
as the artist's work progressed. “Michelangelo [says David Sum- 
mers, writing about the Saint Matthew] followed ir: marble ex- 
actly the procedure recommended by Leonardo for drawing, es- 
tablishing alternatives. ... This process then is not so much one 
of revealing the form in the stone as it is of finding life and grace 
in the stone ...” (Michelangelo and the Language of Art, Prince- 
ton, 1981, 101, emphasis added). The sculptures in cheir present 
state convey only an approximation of their intended final 
appearance. 

c) The Ashmolean Museum drawing (Fig. 2) alse some that 
the Florentine sculptures were not intended to be “Atlantes,” i.e. 
weight-carrying figures, as Professor Hibbard suggests, but 
“Slaves”: the weight of the architecture was to be carried by the 
herms behind them. 

d) The hypothetical reconstruction of the facade cf S. Lorenzo 
with the Slaves, for which I used James Ackerman's model (based 
on the wooden model in the Casa Buonarroti and the existant 
stones) unfortunately was so drastically reduced in scale that Pro- 
fessor Hibbard could not see that the columns in front of the 
church are actually freestanding, and that there is a shalow bay 
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1 Scheme of the artist working on the stone for the Awakening 


2 Michelangelo, drawings for the Genius of the Libyan Sibyl 
and the Florentine Slaves and S. Lorenzo facade, 1511-16, black 
and red chalk. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum (photo: Museum) 


(of 2.3 braccia,) in which the Slaves can move freely in front of 
the herm pilasters. Therefore on the first level where the Slaves 
would stand they could have been seen not only full face but from 
the corners, from the portals of the church and in profile: in 270°. 
Even a corner figure such as Professor Hibbard understood two 
of the Slaves to be (Atlas and Awakening) could stand there. 

e) The Florentine Slaves are among the first examples of figure 
serpentinate in three dimensions. Michelangelo is quoted by Lo- 
mazzo as having said that the figure “should be pyramidal, ser- 
pentinate and multiplied by one, two or three” (Summers, as 
above, 413). This conception is perfectly exemplified in the Ash- 
molean Museum drawing (Fig. 2) which is universally accepted 
as a set of sketches of the Fiorentine Slaves. If the figures are 
conceived in a continuous spiral movement (figure serpentinate) 
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3 Michelangelo(?), Design. Florence, Casa Buonarroti 


“enlivened by the maniera and furia of execution and expression” 
(Summers, as above, 101), then all sides have equal visual im- 
portance, and their placement — corner or frontal — is irrelevant. 

f) The Casa Buonarroti drawing (100 A., Fig. 3) reattributed 
to Michelangelo by Michael Hirst, which shows a standing clothed 
figure, and which Professor Hibbard believes belongs to the las: 
phase of the planning of the S. Lorenzo facade, cannot stand the 
test. The last contract of January, 1518 stipulates sculptures of a 
height of ca. five braccia, and a panel relief for the lower register 
of the façade: “quatro figure di tutto relievo, alte ciaschuna cinque 
in circa con certi quadri di mezzo relievo” (Milanesi, Le lettere di 
Michelangelo ..., Florence, 1875, 671). The figure in the Casa 
Buonarroti drawing can easily be shown to represent a much larger 
sculpture than the prescribed size, and would also not have left 
room for the above-mentioned relief panel (Fig. 4). Since the height 
of the freestanding shafts on the lower register is eleven braccia 
(see James Ackerman, The Architecture of Michelangelo, Lon- 
don, 1964, Cat., 16) and the height of the figure in the Casa Buo- 
narroti drawing is exactly two-thirds of the shaft, it follows that 
if the drawing was for the facade, the figure would be 7.33 braccia 
high. Additional evidence is provided by the fact that the blocks 
orcered by Michelangelo for the S. Lorenzo facade sculptures were 
never of the size needed for a 7.3 braccia sculpture. This explains 
why this sketch was ignored by J. Ackerman and E Hartt when 
they wrote on the subject of the façade of S. Lorenzo, and why 
it was rejected by Barocchi (Michelangelo e la sua scuola, I disegni 
di Casa Buonarroti e degli Uffizi, Florence, 1962, No. 253, and 
pl. ccc). 


2. The iconographical problems 

Professor Hibbard cites the letter of Domenico Buoninsegni (Feb- 
ruary 2, 1517, Il carteggio di Michelangelo ..., ed. P. Barocchi 
and R. Ristori, Florence, 1965, 1, cxcv, 246) describing the facade 
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4 A section of 
the S. Lorenzo 
facade (after 
James 
Ackerman) 





iconography desired by the Cardinal as consisting of saints, and 
argues that in spite of the subsequent enlargements of the project 
it is unlikely that the earlier iconography would have been jet- 
tisoned. At the time of Domenico Buoninsegni's letter (February 
2, 1517) the architecture of the facade was designed to accom- 
modate ten figures. Michelangelo singlehandedly changed this by 
enlarging the facade to accommodate twenty-four statues. The 
enlargement of the facade did not necessarily mean the aban- 
donment of the iconographic program; it simply meant that the 
artist was able to introduce, or reintroduce, his own artistic ideas 
to the project. It is quite possible that the Slaves were placed on 
the lower level; the Saints were moved to the second level, and 
more statues of the Saints were added to them. Therefore the 
program may have been enlarged, not jettisoned. There is nothing 
to make the first level a particularly “key spot” in ecclesiastical 
decoration. In the Julius tomb projects of 1505, 1513, and 1516, 
the lower level was occupied by “death-fame” allegories com- 
monly known as the Victories and by the Louvre Slaves. The 
second level was reserved for Moses and Saint Paul, among oth- 
ers. This is just one example of hundreds showing that the “key 
spot” for the saints can well be on an upper level. An arrangement 
similar to that which I propose for the façade, with clothed saints 
above and nude slaves below, was visible at the time on a tower 
in Pavia (Fig. 5) and could have been Michelangelo's source of 
inspiration. Giuliano da Sangallo drew it, and Michelangelo 
probably saw the drawing. The slaves, as they are called on the 
drawing, are obviously replicas of the Marsyas figure which was 
found in Rome before 1500, and is now in the Galleria degli Uffizi 
(Inv. No. 201), and of a similar Marsyas, now also in the Uffizi 
(Inv. No. 199) from the Della Valle collection; their measurements 
are roughly comparable to those of the Louvre Slaves. The Vat- 
ican Torso and reclining River figures entered into Michelangelo's 
imagery when they were discovered. The Slaves’ iconography had 
the same fortune, but had it earlier than the others. The similarity 
of the architecture of the facade to the triumphal arch form has 
also been pointed out (Charles de Tolnay, “Michel-Ange et la 
facade de San-Lorenzo,” Gazette des beaux-arts, txxv1, 1984, 36). 
A drawing of a triumphal arch by Giuliano (Fig. 6) was also 
available to Michelangelo. This triumphal arch, from Orange with 
slaves between the columns on the sides (Fig. 7), has many ar- 
chitectural features in common with the S. Lorenzo facade. The 
use of slaves at the bottom of the architectural complex could also 
have come from other ancient models (Figs. 8-10). Such inspi- 





5 Giuliano da Sangallo, drawing of the Tower in Pavia, from 
the Barberini Codex (after C. C. F Huelsen, Giuliano da San- 
gallo, Turin, 1910, n.p.) 
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8-10 Giuliano da Sangallo, sketches (after Huelsen, xxxvii and 
; : xxxix) 
6,7 Giuliano da Sangallo, Triumphal Arch from Orange, 


drawings from the Barberini Codex (after Huelsen) 
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ration could also have been extended to the decoration of the 
facade. But could nude slaves have been permitted in ecclesiastical 
decoration? The project for the tomb of Julius I] approved by the 
Pope in 1505 had nude slaves and was intended for St. Peter's. 
The interior of a Christian church is certainly as sacred as its 
facade. The Ignudi on the vault of the Sistine Chapel are also 
witnesses to the fact that pagan and Christian elements were in- 
termingled in the Renaissance, and hence the iconographic idea 
of nude slaves on the facade would not be out of line. 


3. Letters concerning the destination of the Slaves 
Professor Hibbard cites several letters which, as he puts it, “seem 
to allude to the Slaves.” But do they? 

The first letter from the Cardinal della Rovere to Michelangelo, 
October 23, 1518 (Carteggio, 1967, 11, cccLvu1, 99), mentions “two 
statues for the tomb that were to be finished.” Why should 
this be taken to refer to the Slaves? From July 8, 1516, Michel- 
angelo was under a new contractual obligation toward the Rovere 
family. Of eighteen statues for the tomb, he finished three in 1516. 
Fifteen statues were still unfinished. Why is it so clear that the 
two promised statues must be the Slaves? A second letter states 
that Cardinal Aginensis had heard from a third person that Mi- 
chelangelo planned to do four statues the next summer, and that 
the Cardinal was pleased with what he had heard. Indeed from 
the context it seems that he believed the statues would be for the 
tomb. Does this in any way prove that the Slaves were made for 
the Julius tomb? The letter of 1531 from Sebastiano del Piombo 


to Michelangelo (Carteggio, 1967, 111, peccxxxiir, 345} recall- 
ing the Pope’s memory of statues that existed when he was still 
cardinal in Florence (i.e., before the death of Hadrian VI in Sep- 
tember, 1523) does, as Professor Hibbard mentions, indeed recall 
their “atitudine.” But there is no evidence that they were the 
Slaves. They could have been, for instance, the double figure of 
Madonna and Child, which today is in the New Sacristy, but 
according to J. Pope-Hennessy (Italian High Renaissance and Ba- 
roque Sculpture, Greenwich, CT, 1963, text, 25) was originally 
carved for Julius’ tomb. 

In conclusion, I continue to believe that the Slaves, conceived 
as figure serpentinate moving freely in front of herm pilasters, 
were meant for the shallow bays of the façade of S. Lorenzo. They 
are not placed in tabernacles, and they can be seen from as much 
as 270° of a circle. The iconographic program prescribed to Mi- 
chelangelo did not have to be dismissed in order to introduce or 
reintroduce the slaves, which were Michelangelo’s own icono- 
graphical idea — in line with Renaissance ideals and concepts. 

Of course, in the maze of documents, facts, and myths created 
by historians that surrounds the Florentine Slaves, there are ele- 
ments that point toward their having been made for Julius’ tomb. 
The question is, are these sufficiently convincing to stand up 
against the very basic facts that point in the other direction? Ob- 
viously not. The Florentine Slaves simply do not fit into Julius’ 
tomb. Furthermore, they were planned and executed in a period 
when the artist was completely involved with the S. Lorenzo 
facade, and they fit the measurements of the latter. 

EDITH BALAS 
Carnegie-Mellon University, University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213 


A Source For Bingham's Fur Traders 
Descending The Missouri 


Henry Adams’ interpretation of George Caleb Bingham’s painting 
Fur Traders Descending the Missouri in the December, 1983, issue 
provided credible evidence for its thematic relaticn to the artist's 
Concealed Enemy (both are dated to 1845), and the correspon- 
dence of both works to principles derived from Claude Lorrain 
and Salvator Rosa. In light of this theory, there is a single painting 
by a contemporary of Bingham that might have provided an ar- 
tistic source for both of his paintings and, moreover, seems to be 
an important precedent for Fur Traders. 

The painting (Fig. 1) is by Charles Deas (1818-1867), a genre 
and frontier artist better known for his melodramatic works such 
as The Death Struggle (1845).! Deas (pronounced Days) was from 
Philadelphia and had youthful familiarity there with Thomas Sully 
and with the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. He showed an 
early work, The Turkey Shoot, at the National Academy of De- 
sign annual exhibition in New York, where he was living, in 1838.2 
The New-York Mirror reported that this painting was “A capital 
performance, ... giving promise of great things. ...’° 

Bingham, who was in Philadelphia from March to June, 1838, 
and had visited the Pennsylvania Academy, might have traveled 
to see the New York show.‘ He sent his first genre painting, West- 


1J, Wilmerding, American Art, New York, 1976, 126 and pl. 146. 


2H, Tuckerman, Book of the Artists, rpr., New York, 1966, 426. The 
general resemblance of Bingham’s Shooting for the Beef (1850) to this 
painting by Deas was observed by E.M. Bloch, George Caleb Bingham: 
The Evolution of an Artist, Berkeley, 1967, 1, 120 and pls. 82, 86. 

3 New-York Mirror, xv, July 7, 1838, 14. 


4 Bloch (as in n. 2), 1, 37, 46-48, 301. 


ern Boatmen Ashore (now lost), to the Apollo Gallery in New 
York later that year (it was hardly noticed).5 The first time that 
Bingham exhibited at the National Academy was in 1840, when 
he submitted six paintings, including several of a genre character 
he hoped would appeal to Easterners.* In the same year, Deas 
sold a painting to the Apollo Association in New York for $40.7 

Bingham was in St. Louis from May, 1839 to the end of 1840, 
when he moved to Washington, D.C., where he lived for several 
years.® Deas, apparently inspired by viewing George Catlin's In- 
dian Gallery in Philadelphia, went to visit his brother, an Army 
officer, in Wisconsin in spring, 1840. He then accompanied ex- 
peditions to various forts and Indian tribes along the Fox and 
Wisconsin Rivers as well as into Iowa, By fall, 1841, Deas set up 
a studio in St. Louis where he worked for about six years.° 
Bingham returned to Missouri in 1844 and sent Fur Traders from 
St. Louis to the American Art-Union (successor to the Apollo 
Association and the earlier Apollo Gallery) in New York in 1845. 
St. Louis had been in the forefront of fur-trading activities since 
early in the century and in 1835 was cited as the “principal nursery 
of the fine arts, in ‘the far West.” 

As to whether their paths crossed, one can't be sure. Maurice 
Bloch thinks that Deas’s paintings were known by Bingham, “with 
whom his name was sometimes linked by contemporary art crit- 
ics."!! Concerning their contemporary reputations, it is of interest 
that Henry Tuckerman, in his Book of the Artists, devotes six 
pages to Deas, who he thought had “great sensibility to color,” 
whereas he discusses Bingham in a single paragraph as a popu- 
larizer of frontier scenes, having “no special grasp or refinement 
in execution.” 2 

The painting under consideration by Deas is a watercolor, The 
Trapper and His Family (1840-41), in the Karolik Collection of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts (Fig. 1). The composition is 
similar to Bingham’s Fur Traders in the rippled water in the fore- 
ground leading the eye to a canoe that is parallel to the picture 
plane (unlike the violent water movement and angled canoe 
of Deas's later oil painting, The Voyageurs or Shooting the 
Rapids, 1846, also in the Karolik Collection). Within the canoe, 
the bearded trapper seated on the right in profile with a tall hat 
paddles from the stern, accompanied by five family members. The 
center of the boat has a covered pile of animal skins with other 
paraphernalia around it, similar to Bingham’s scene. Instead of 
the halt-breed son leaning on the cargo in the Bingham, the earlier 
work appears to have a woman and her child reclining against 
it. Instead of Bingham’s captive bear cub, a half-naked boy with 
long hair and a head band stands in the prow, poling the canoe. 
He appears to be the only figure staring directly at the spectator. 
The background of the scene on the right side consists of large 
rocks with a battered tree above and smaller trees growing about 


5 Ibid., 1, 48, 71. 

S Ibid., 1, 61-62. 

7J. E McDermott, “Charles Deas: Painter of the Frontier,” Art Quarterly, 
xin, 1950, 294. 

£ Bloch (as in n. 2), 1, 52-55, 301-02. 

°? Tuckerman (as in n. 2), 426-29; McDermott (as in n. 7), 300. 


© Bloch (as in n. 2), 1, 23, 72, 185, 301-02; Washington Irving, Astoria, 
or Anecdotes of an Enterprise Beyond the Rocky Mountains, New Sun- 
nyside Ed., New York, n.d., 1, 184-87, 


" Bloch (as in n. 2), 1, 120, n. 133. 
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1 Charles Deas, The Trapper and His Family, watercolor, 
1840-41. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, Karolik Collection 
(photo: Museum) 


them. The center background, partly hidden by rocks beyond the 
canoe, is bright and luminous; it fades into mist and foliage on 
the left side, with a tree branch emerging from the river near the 
left edge of the painting, as in the Bingham. The foreground of 
the scene shows part of a rock or large tree trunk in the lower 
left corner; reflections from canoe and occupants appear on the 
water towards the bottom of the painting, as in the Bingham, and 
a few tree branches are near the right bottom edge. 

What visual parallels or relationships could Deas’s The Trapper 
have, then, with the two paintings of Bingham and what refer- 
ences to the modes of Claude and Salvator? The Trapper seems 
to combine elements associated with both Baroque artists, al- 
though it is open to question whether Deas was consciously aware 
of any such associations. 

Deas's canoe is being paddled and poled along the river in an 
apparently shallow area. The figures move from the dark, shad- 
owy right side of the scene beneath overhanging rocks toward a 
brighter, mist-filled left side, which evokes an early time of day. 
The figures in the canoe do not appear to describe a “progression 
towards civilization” in the manner of Fur Traders, since the 
standing half-breed boy is in the position of the chained animal 
in Bingham; the only animal in Deas is the head of a small dog 
peering over the canoe to the left of a paddling figure near the 
trapper. Instead of Bingham’s elegant handicrafts set atop the furs 
near the dead duck, Deas shows cooking utensils more randomly 
placed about a more shapeless pile. 

Though any large rocks in the background of Bingham’s Fur 


12 Tuckerman (as in n. 2), 424-29, 494. 


'S 34 x 49.5cm, Acc. No. 60.412; M. and M. Karolik Collection of Amer- 
ican Water Colors & Drawings: 1800-1875, Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, 
1962, 1, 138, 139, pl.vi-no date given; also B. Smith, The USA: A History 
in Art, New York, 1975, pl. 148 (slightly cropped top and bottom) — 
dated 1840-41; note how the title of the painting is generally similar to 
the original title of Bingham’s Fur Traders, “French Trader and his Half- 
breed Son” — Bloch {as in n. 2), 1, 80. 


M. and M. Karolik Collection of American Paintings: 1815 to 1865, 
Cambridge, 1949, 214, 215, pl. 97. 
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Traders are downplayed or absent, they are more in evidence in 
his 1851 version of the same subject, Trappers’ Return (Detroit 
Institute of Arts). In the later painting, the rocks occupy the 
center right side, extending behind the dugout up to the half-breed 
son’s face near the center of the boat; similarly in the Deas the 
rocks end behind the child resting upon the animal skins. In fact, 
if one returns to Bingham’s original painting, the clump of foliage 
clearly outlined between the heads of father and son resembles 
the rock between the trapper and child in Deas's work. Bingham's 
second version makes the movement from dark (or right) to light 
(or left) more obvious than does his early painting. 

Although the pose of the reclining figures of woman and child 
atop the cargo in Deas's canoe does not closely resemble that of 
Bingham’s central figure of the son in Fur Traders, there is a smaller 
figure, between the woman and standing boy, who rests partly 
on a wooden chest and on the side of the canoe. This figure pre- 
sents a virtual mirror-image of the half-breed boy with tilted head 
in Fur Traders (the figures in Deas’s The Voyageurs are quite dif- 
ferently posed). There is an arched shape, perhaps of a tree, half- 
way up the painting over this figure in The Trapper, which loosely 
resembles Bingham’s arc of ten or so birds flying in a similar lo- 
cation above the chained animal.1é It does not seem entirely for- 
tuitous that the paddling figure in front of Deas’s trapper — facing 
away from the viewer with hair in a pigtail and holding out his 
left arm at a 45° angle (which is omitted in Bingham) — is strongly 
echoed in the axes of a forked branch protruding from the water 
to the left of, and beyond, Bingham’s trader. 

Bloch had suggested that Washington Irving's Astoria, written 
in 1836, which chronicled the rise of the fur trade connected with 

‘John Jacob Astor's interests, might have been a source Bingham 
used when he painted Fur Traders.” The point might more ap- 
propriately be made for Deas’s painting of The Trapper and His 
Family. Deas had already illustrated one of Irving's stories in The 
Devil and Tom Walker (1839).18 Several excerpts from Irving's 
narrative in Astoria which is set early in the century more closely 
parallel the Deas than the Bingham. One trading expedition went 
from St. Louis to the mouth of the Missouri River, which required 
much skill to navigate: 


The boats, in general, had to be propelled by oars and setting 
poles, or drawn by the hand and by al hooks from one 
root or overhanging tree to another .. 

During this slow and tedious progress the boat would be ex- 
posed to frequent danger from the floating trees and great 
masses of driftwood, or to be impaled upon snags and sawyers; 
that is to say, sunken trees presenting a jagged or pointed end 
above the surface of the water.-... Sometimes the boat would 
seem to be retained motionless, as if spellbound, opposite some 
point round which the current set with violence, and where the 
utmost labor scarce effected any visible progress. 


Another vignette from Irving that suggests Deas’s scenery as well 
as Bingham's complementary paintings relates that during prep- 
arations for an expedition, an experienced trader named Ramsay 


15 Bloch (as in n. 2), 1, pl. 48; originally ‘titled ‘Dug Out” — Bloch, n, 


86. 

16 The birds are visible in a good-quality illustration such as D.M. Men- 
delowitz, A History of American ‘Art, 2nd ed., New York, 1973, pl. 12. 
Bloch (as in n. 2), 1, 83, notes that some of Bingham’s drawings show 
tracings and details on the reverse sides, indicating that he may have 
“desired reverse poses of some of these studies in connection with new 


2 


Crooks warned about the dangers involved: 


In ascending the upper Missouri they would have to pass 
through the country of the Sioux Indians, who had manifested 
repeated hostility to the white traders, and rendered their ex- 
peditions extremely perilous; firing upon them from the river 
banks as they passed beneath in their boats, and attacking them 
in their encampments. 


Bloch in particular has singled out from Astoria events from the 
life of Pierre Dorion, a half-breed hunter, as a possible inspiration 
for Bingham’s Fur Traders. Dorion was the only Sioux interpreter 
in St. Louis and was needed to help the expedition through haz- 
ardous areas. His wife was a squaw and they had two children.” 
It would appear that Deas more clearly represents such a family, 
although four children appear here. 

The differences between Deas’s approach to his scene and 
Bingham’s are instructive. Deas’s trapper is carefully navigating 
a potentially hazardous area with dim light, shallow water, and 
partially submerged objects. The fur traders glide effortlessly 
downstream, bathed in more open light, upon deeper water with 
less apparently menacing objects protruding from it. The trapper 
is responsible for his entire family, including young children, 
whereas the fur traders are two able-bodied males whose relative 
nonchalance is visible in the way the elder puffs at his pipe while 
the younger relaxes with his rifle before their meal of duck. 
Bingham has removed indication of both perils and exertion from 
the character of his scene. In doing so, he has represented an 
otherwise precarious lifestyle with a sense of domesticity and thus 
created an icon of free-wheeling enterprize for his audience. Deas’s 
figures gaze mostly in directions other than at the spectator, while 
Bingham's figures leisurely contemplate us as if reciprocating our 
interest. The Trapper is concerned with illustration and didactics, 
Fur Traders with self-awareness and the embodiment of an idea. 
Bingham thus appears to have transformed his model creatively. 

All the more reason to fear the Indian in Bingham's Concealed 
Enemy who looks intently at what might be these same fur trad- 
ers, who do not suspect any imminent peril. The Indian surveys 
his quarry with great concentration as he cocks his rifle — a dan- 
gerous analogue to the hunting rifle of the half-breed son. The 
Indian’s tense expression and his silhouette against the dark rocks 
recall Deas’s trapper who, however, possesses no obvious weapon. 
Adams does not think the paintings are visually contiguous, but 
since they “point” towards each other, a generally implied relation 
is possible beyond their contrasted modes of presentation. 

Correspondence of Deas’s The Trapper and His Family with 
Bingham’s Concealed Enemy are less direct. There does not seem 
to be an Indian lurking behind the rocks in the former. There is 
a single large tree on the highest rocks, not four or more smaller 
trees as in the Bingham, although rocks and trees create similar 
intersecting diagonals in each painting. The angle cf light on the 
rocks i is similar in both works, and a large cleavage in the rock 
behind Deas’s canoe resembles the shape of the precipice in 
Bingham. Even though Deas is known to have done paintings 


compositions” — thus, a variant of this technique might further support 
the mirror-image pose mentioned above. Bingham seems to have used a 
canoe and river motif in the background of one of his political banners 
(lost) in 1840 — Bloch, 1, 74, n. 18. 


17 Jbid., 80. 
18 McDermott (as in n. 7), 294. 
19 Irving (as in n. 10), 1, 180-81, 189-190, 196-200. 


depicting Indians, Bingham certainly could have obtained his fig- 
ure from sources such as George Catlin, Joshua Shaw, etc. 

Tre significant point, beyond identifying a specific source for 
Bingram's Fur Traders, is that Deas’s painting of The Trapper 
seems to embody principles related to both Claude Lorrain and 
Salvator Rosa. This is not unprecedented, since even single works 
by Thomas Cole, such as Expulsion from the Garden of Eden 
(182€), seem to encompass such a duality. It appears likely, there- 
fore, that Bingham used the Deas as a pictorial source for one if 
not both of his paintings, but that he expanded the program into 
complementary works to enhance the sequential character of the 
them», based on his knowledge of Claude and Salvator, as Adams 
has established it. 

CHARLES D. COLLINS 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
Rochester, NY 14623 


Corrections 


This lustration, Fig. 7 in Anne Morganstern’s Note, “The Rest 
of Bosch’s Ship of Fools (June, 1984). was inadvertently cropped 
in reproduction and therefore did not show the foot and lower 
leg grasped by a hand that can be seen in the lower right of the 
comp ete Ship of Fools drawing (Fig. 9). 





1 Detail of Ship of Fools, drawing. Paris, Louvre, Cabinet des 
Dessirs 


In the article in the September issue, “If Not Rembrandt, Then 
His Cousin?” by Henry Adams, two of the macrophotographs 
showing brushwork were reproduced in the wrong direction. Fig. 
28 is apside-down, and Fig. 31 should be rotated 90° counter- 
clockwise. 


Review Article 


JANINE BAILLY-HERZBERG, Correspondance de Camille Pis- 
sarro (Tome 1, 1865-1885), Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1980. Pp. 390; 16 black-and-white pls. 


RICHARD BRETTELL AND CHRISTOPHER LLOYD, A Catalogue 
of the Drawings by Camille Pissarro in the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, Oxford, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1980. Pp. 
xiii + 226; 1 color, 224 black-and-white pls.; 19 ills. $115 
‘Cited as “Oxford”) 


CHRISTOPHER LLOYD, Camille Pissarro, New York, Rizzoli 
international Publications (Skira/Rizzoli), 1981. Pp. 152; 
232 ills., 50 in color. $75 (Cited as “Lloyd”’) 


London, Arts Council of Great Britain, and Boston, Ma- 
seum of Fine Arts, Camille Pissarro, 1830-1903, London, 
1980. Pp. 264; unnumbered ills. (Cited as London”) 


RALPH E. SHIKES AND PAULA HARPER, Pissarro: His Life ard 
Work, New York, Horizon Press, 1980. Pp. 362; 210 ills., 
21 in color. $24.95 


Those who encountered Camille Pissarro in person, as well as 
those who have studied him from a distance, speak of him as a 
patriarchal figure. The image is both literal and metaphorical. In 
the literal sense, Pissarro fathered a family of artists, among whom 
his eldest son Lucien became the most notable. Critics and biog- 
raphers have often commented on the painter's white, full beard 
— he even looked patriarchal, appearing as the living symbol of 
his own character type. Although this family man was ten years 
clder than Monet and most of the other Impressionists, he func- 
toned as a radical element within the group. Radical and yet 
worthy of the trust that one puts in a “father”: both Cézanne and 
Gauguin turned to Pissarro for guidance when they were seeking 
new directions. Always expanding his horizons, Pissarro the 
painter developed a second artistic life as an innovative prin:- 
maker. In addition, he devoted himself, rather idealistically, to 
political and social causes that he deemed worthy. As a conse- 
quence of his artistic and intellectual complexity as well as his 
obvious significance for others, Pissarro becomes a most prom- 
ising subject for the art historian. 

The recent publication of a number of studies of Pissarro’s art 
and life has given the painter's historical force renewed momen- 
tum. The five books under review are largely the products of a 
younger generation of scholars who, as the various pages of ac- 
knowledgments indicate, have pooled information and cooper- 
ated to make the individual volumes consistent with regard to the 
use of available documentation. The name of John Rewald figures 
prominently among these acknowledgments; he is the dean of all 
students of Impressionism, and his own scholarship provides the 
essential groundwork for the publications considered here. Taken 
tegether, these five books constitute a basic resource for future 
interpretations of Pissarro’s art: included are a detailed biogra- 
phy, the artist’s correspondence, a general descriptive account with 
generous illustrations, and two catalogues commenting on a large 
number of paintings, prints, and drawings. 

However excellent these five studies are, all are timid with re- 
spect to interpretation; our view of Pissarro, based on the great 
mass of documentation that has been available for some time (at 
least to scholars), is not fundamentally altered. The Pissarro whe 
emerges from the pages of these books is a complex figure, but 
so has Pissarro always been. In my opinion, none of these studies 
is ‘revisionist.” All reveal new things, but not new types of things. 
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Their contributions are additive; they extend directions already 
charted by scholars such as Rewald, Robert Herbert, and Michel 
Melot. This in itself is not improper, nor is it unexpected; a study 
does not have to be revisionist to be good. Nevertheless, many 
of the more speculative remarks in these books do verge on a 
revisionist account of 19th-century art. Most significantly, Rich- 
ard Brettell and Christopher Lloyd (represented in three of the 
five publications) repeatedly note that Pissarro often worked in 
a manner that one would not assume proper to an Impressionist. 

Clearly, such a conclusion is provocative; and two areas of the 
authors’ investigation seem especially to demand it: first, Pissar- 
ro’s preparatory drawings, seen to manifest his concern for com- 
positional arrangement, and, second, the many instances where 
subject matter readily yields up meaning to iconographic analysis, 
another indication of the painter’s forethought and planning. Since 
Impressionist painters themselves stated that they sought an un- 
precedented artistic spontaneity, any evidence of deliberation or 
distancing from immediate visual sensation must stand in prob- 
lematic opposition to the historian’s expectations. In other words, 
Pissarro as draftsman brings the “spontaneity” of Pissarro the 
painter into question. When I say that the recent Pissarro liter- 
ature only “verges” on a revisionist account, I refer to the great 
resistance that Brettell, Lloyd, and others have to denying (or 
even doubting) the presence of “genuine” spontaneity in Impres- 
sionist art. They refuse to give up the notion of an entirely ad- 
equate conveyance of spontaneous vision through the medium of 
painting: This resistance is curious in view of the nature of these 
scholars’ own detailed findings. 

On the one hand, the recent studies take the standard form of 
the Impressionist claim at face value; Lloyd, for example, states 
that Pissarro’s “single aim as an artist was to be as faithful as 
possible to those sensations he experienced before nature” (Lloyd, 
21). But, on the other hand, the historian’s account of such direct 
artistic representation becomes ambivalent and indecisive; Lloyd 
(again chosen as typical of the authors under review) defines the 
role of drawing as if it acted both to support and to undermine 
the attainment of spontaneity: 


The chief importance of drawing for Pissarro . . . lay in the 
fact that it was a way of recording images spontaneously. For 
him the overriding task of the Impressionist painter was to re- 
capture that spontaneity on the canvas, and drawings were the 
best means for the transmission of the artists initial reactions 
to a motif. In short, Pissarro is an Impressionist artist who felt 
compelled to draw as much as to paint, or to make prints, and 
this desire goes some way to repudiate the traditional concept 
of Impressionist painting as the product of a single spontaneous 
act. (pp. 24-25) 


In other words, as soon as it is recognized that the configuration 
of a drawing reappears on a canvas, the process of recording vi- 
sion “spontaneously” (as if it was possible) becomes mediated by 
drawing itself. As Lloyd describes it, drawing is valued for its 
facility, its capacity to submit to the artist's immediate sensations; 
but ultimately its inherent “spontaneity” only distances the artist 
from the less tractable medium of painting. Within a hierarchy 
of techniques, painting becomes less genuinely spontaneous than 
drawing. Drawing prepares the artist for painting. 

Under such subversive conditions, seemingly misled by one of 
his chosen media (drawing), can Pissarro remain true to his 
Impressionist aim of spontaneity? When confronted with this in- 
terpretive and perhaps technological impasse, the revisionist im- 
pulse wanes. The recent literature does not foray into the realm 
of fundamental interpretive questions; and, as a result, the several 


authors’ conclusions can only be vague. Pissarro is allowed to 
remain an Impressionist even if he does not act like one. The 
course of Brettell’s own argument in the London catalogue reveals 
the inadequacy of the prevailing conceptual metaphors and cat- 
egories. His analysis of the artist’s compositions leads him to ac- 
knowledge that the paintings have “intellectual rigor” (London, 
21-22), and he (as well as Shikes and Harper [p. 318]) opposes 
this “intellectual” quality to direct “transcription” and the spon- 
taneity of a “purely sensual” approach ta representation (London, 
14). (The term “sensual” is Brettell’s and seems poorly chosen — 
does he mean “sensory,” or perhaps “empirical”? I will attempt 
to use the term as he does.) Brettell implies that to transcribe’ 
“pictorial information onto canvas” is characteristic of Impres- 
sionism — I will return to this questionable point eventually — 
whereas to compose or to arrange such “information” is not. But 
according to whom? Responsibility for this definition of Impres- 
sionism is evaded by the recent scholars themselves; they some- 
times use it, but do not own up to it. Instead, they attribute it to 
unspecified predecessors (“art historians” in general) or, indeed, 
to all of us — “we” are said to share this inherited view. Who are 
“we”? The question is neither idle nor treacherous. It introduces 
into the process of artistic evaluation the doubled cutting edge of 
historical context. Historical and interpretive distance (or “dis- 
tanciation”) cuts both ways: Pissarro had his context, but we have 
one, too. The professional art historian is affected by works of 
art and responds to them in ways that reveal his own cultural 
and social formation. He is as immersed in history as the Impres- 
sionist he studies. nn 

Again, who are “we” who seem reluctant to abandon a certain 
view of Impressionism that leads to internal contradictions? The 
position that Brettell, Lloyd, and others find undermined by their 
own observations does not belong only to a specific coterie of 
scholars, but can be associated with a broad past tradition of 
interpretation. Like this past interpretation, the present one 
(sometimes called “revisionist”) is shared widely, well beyond the 
confines of Pissarro studies. In other words, we are not now wit- 
nessing a sudden improvement in the level of intelligence or care 
given to Pissarro studies (resulting in a recognition, as if for the 
first time, of “intellectual rigor”); instead, we are experiencing — - 
indeed, are participating in — a general shift in the orientation 
of the viewing public. This public includes “us.” The younger 
scholars have not brought about the reorientation, but are caught 
up in it. They seem to assume that “good” art will convey “in- 
tellectual” rather than, or as well as, “sensual” content. Most of 
their predecessors had, of course, insisted that the sensual (and 
emotional) must dominate the intellectual. (This earlier “formal- 
ism” may appear to sacrifice conceptualized subject matter for the 
sake of sensory effects, but has its own kind of “intellectual rigor,” 
which should not be slighted.) “Intellectual” or “sensual,” one finds 
what one looks for. And so the present interpretive studies of 
Pissarro end on a false note of surprise: we are told that Pissarro 
does things one would not expect of an Impressionist, and if he 
is an Impressionist, he can no longer be considered a typical one. 
Perhaps the problem is not in Pissarro, but in our expectations. 

Certainly, those who have studied Monet in recent years have 
found “intellectual rigor” and iconographic choice in his painting,- 
too. Brettell, in fact, suggests that Monet (as well as Pissarro) 
“adjusted his composition at every stage” (London, 21). Are we 
to conclude that Monet, too, must be atypical? It seems that the 
state of the question calls for a “revision” — not of our under- 
standing of individual painters, butirather of a movement or of 
an entire historical period. If our own attitude toward artistic 
achievement has changed, if the issue of “spontaneity” is not as 
central as it once was (allowing us to disclaim its presence without 


condemning the works that pretend to embody it), then Impres- 
sionism for us cannot remain as painters and writers of the early 
20th century represented it. It must now be reevaluated so that 
Pissarro, Monet, and others may reassume their proper positions 
of centrality within the artistic canon. As an alternative, one could 
call for adjustments in the canon; but the Impressionists’ contin- 
ued inclusion seems to be demanded by the unchallenged quality 
of their paintings and — just as significantly — by the powerful 
tradition of their interpretation. A questioning of spontaneity has 
not lessened the impact of these works. Accordingly, the requisite 
reevaluation must have a positive component. Art history cannot 
rest with the discovery of a lack of spontaneity, without explain- 
ing why and how such lack could once have been seen as a pres- 
ence, as an adequate fulfillment of the artistic aim of spontaneity 
or immediacy. Furthermore, art history must establish the rela- 
tionship between Impressionism's new meanings and its old ones, 
rather than simply denying the old. Any accounting of a tradition 
of criticism, such as that undertaken by Francoise Cachin (Lon- 
don, 38-58), makes a preliminary move in this interpretive 
direction. 

The authors of the books under review are adept at demon- 
strating that Pissarro’s art did not develop in a vacuum; they 
reveal its political, social, and art-historical contexts. Building 
upon this foundation, Pissarro study can now evaluate itself, its 
own position within a history of interpretation. Such self- 
reflection will enable the new generation of scholars to make pos- 
itive use of the contributions not only of past critics but of the 
Pissarro who often laid claim to that “purely sensual” content that 
critics today tend to question as a valid artistic end. As we study 
Pissarro, Pissarro should be allowed to teach us. It may be that 
we do not understand what the artist, in his own terms, was seek- 
ing, what he meant when he claimed to depict “sensation.” (The 
various authors often place this term within quotation marks, but 
do not define its special meaning. “Sensation” refers to both a 
received impression and an evoked emotional response!) Re- 
search can turn to the principles of Impressionism as expressed 
or exemplified in the art of Pissarro and his colleagues. To con- 
tinue to note the many ways in which brute “facts” challenge 
received opinion on Impressionism is merely to accumulate a se- 
ries of unproductive contradictions. If only because of what the 
recent scholarship has demonstrated, it is time to revise received 
opinion on a more fundamental level. 

Given this state of the question, it seems appropriate to offer 
a critique that might encourage Pissarro studies to pursue vig- 
orously the new direction toward which its advance guard now 
points with trepidation. Accordingly, before commenting on the 
five books individually, I will introduce some aspects of the gen- 
eral problem of pictorial representation, which are often treated 
too summarily or circumvented awkwardly. “Representation” is 
an age-old issue that invites prolonged speculation. Although ex- 


1 On this matter, see Richard Shiff, “The End of Impressionism: A Study 
in Theories of Artistic Expression,” Art Quarterly, N.S., 1, Autumn 1978, 
338-78; and Cézanne and the End of Impressionism, Chicago, 1984, 39- 
52, 187-96. Cf. also Philippe Junod, Transparence et opacité, Lausanne, 
1976, 29-33. Among the authers under review, Shikes and Harper seem 
most confused over “sensation”; cf. Shikes and Harper, 118, 165, 254, 
317-18. 


2 Georges Lecomte, L'Art impressionniste d'après la collection privée de 
M. Durand-Ruel, Paris, 1892, 261; cf. Lecomte, “Des Tendances de la 
peinture moderne,” L'Art moderne (Brussels), x11, February 21, 1892, 58. 
Brettell (London, 20) cites some of Lecomte’s views, but with regard to 
Pissarro alone, not the Impressionist movement in general. Lecomte’s con- 
nections with Pissarro deserve detailed investigation, since the young crit- 
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pediency tempts one to avoid it, Pissarro’s own interests demand 
its serious consideration. I wish to indicate how an understanding 
of the issue can profitably redirect art-historical investigation. A 
reevaluation of representation should aid Pissarro studies in 
pressing beyond the artistic “paradox” that is the stated or implied 
conclusion to the various recent interpretations. 

The interpretive “paradox” is being generated by a perceived 
conflict between the Impressionists’ claim to radical “originality” 
and the evidence of traditional method and content in their paint- 
ings. This conflict might also be described (in Brettell’s terms) as 
an opposition of the “intellectual” to the “sensual.” But when deal- 
ing with representation, one need not contrast intellectual orga- 
nization to sensory transcription, As E. H. Gombrich and others 
have been arguing, this distinction is blurred by the act of pictorial 
representation itself, a matter of constructive perception from start 
to finish. | believe that Pissarro and the Impressionists were aware 
of this, if only because they were practicing painters, not critics 
or historians. And surely some critics writing at the time had the 
same insight: Georges Lecomte, who was especially close to Pis- 
sarro during the early 1890's, stated that Impressionism expressed 
“intimate emotions of an intellectual order.”? 

A very basic question is called forth here, one that art historians 
often leave to aesthetics, but one that Impressionist painting raises 
zbout as directly as it will ever be raised: What constitutes “rep- 
resentation” (whether “intellectualized” or not)? During the past 
few decades, scholars have frequently focused on the relation of 
representation to presentation; they sometimes denote the sez- 
ondary term as a compound word, “re-presentation,” to empha- 
size the distinction. Nearly all who approach the issue with regard 
to theory warn that representation cannot be “adequation” or the 
simple doubling of what already exists: in its act of reference and 
signification, representation does not produce a copy fully equal 
to the original, one capable of being substituted for the original 
with neither loss nor gain. Instead, representation presents a 
transformation of some kind. Yet, when Brettell and others speak 
of transcribing or recapturing sensations, they seem to refer to 
an art of adequation. An “original” vision is somehow transferred 
to canvas — not as distanced representation, but as immedia‘e 
presentation. In contradistinction, theorists of various orienta- 
tions (from Charles Sanders Peirce to Umberto Eco, Jacques Der- 
rida, and Paul Ricoeur) have been warning with increasing insis- 
tence that such original presentation may never become known 
to us (or even possible), that the human world, or at least the 
world of art, is one of representation. (This view does not deny, 
however, that a given representation can be innovative or 
“creative.”?) 

Some theorists, including many of Pissarro’s contemporaries, 
would argue that certain things can be known with immediacy, 
that, in fact, they are “presented.” Customarily, we conceive of 
the self as one such thing; it becomes an object of intuition and 


ic’s understanding of the close relationship between the aims of the Impres- 
s:onists and the Symbolists was unusually well formulated. Along with 
Gustave Geffroy and Octave Mirbeau (friends of Monet), he was able to 
synthesize the two movements and perceive a single historical evoluticn 
in which Pissarro and Cézanne played very “natural” roles, Lecomte’s 
critical stance thus accords with Pissarro’s own; the aging painter could 
not see why the Symbolists were making such a fuss over their new the- 
ories and methods — he believed that the Impressionists had always been 
seeking the same emotionally rich “sensation.” To what extent was Le- 
comte repeating (perhaps more systematically) what Pissarro told him? 
(It is significant that both had anarchist sympathies, as did many of those 
critics who spoke of a “natural” artistic evolution.) 


3 See, e.g., Paul Ricoeur, The Rule of Metaphor, Toronto, 1977, 239. 
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self-knowledge. One speaks of the “presentation of the self,” 
whereas the “representation of the self” usually connotes masking 
and insincerity. If only the most natural (or “real”) things can be 
presented, by implication we leave to the realm of representation 
the unnatural and the artificial. Indeed, representation renders 
things unnatural, transforms them. To re-present the self or the 
natural is to distance oneself from nature (or even from one’s own 
self) in what some would call an act of false consciousness or self- 
deception. This distancing is precisely what Impressionist paint- 
ing was designed to eliminate. It claimed to present the natural 
by way of the immediate and spontaneous. 

My argument with the recent Pissarro literature is not over its 
account of what the Impressionists purported to do, bu: rather 
over how to regard their painting in view of the represen‘ational 
“sources” that historians discover. Is Impressionism true to its own 
stated ends? Obviously, when conceived as spontaneous in its 
essence, an art of picturing (a form of representation) should de- 
pend neither on acquired method nor on preconceived images; it 
should arise intuitively or even instinctively, as if a “presentation” 
of the self. Hence, Zola (in a passage cited by both Lloyd [pp. 
32-33] and Cachin [London, 46]) spoke of Pissarro’s various 
paintings, whatever their subject matter, as (re)presentations of 
the artist — of his personal vision, character, or temperament. 
This self-referential aspect of painting had been discussed by many 
others previous to Zola, not only romantics and realists such as 
Stendhal and Champfleury, but even traditional academic figures 
from Roger de Piles to Charles Blanc. Art historians, however, 
acting neither as creators nor as critics, assume a more “objective” 
stance and usually seek artistic sources outside the artist, pri- 
marily in antecedent art. The art historians’ attitude has sub- 
stantial merits. Yet, it seems hostile to Impressionism from the 
start since its very method questions the possibility of the type 
of artistic statement Pissarro or Zola advocated. For Brettell, 
Lloyd, and others, artistic achievement seems to hinge on the 
availability of a proper external “influence,” and artistic import 
is accordingly measured by a reciprocal capacity to “anticipate” 
one’s followers. Observations along these lines are often carried 
to unproductive extremes.* But even when held in moderation, 
they can be destructive; for whenever one finds evidence of the 
use of source material or deliberative method in Impressionist 
painting — such evidence has always been abundant — one per- 
ceives a disconcerting sign of deception in an art that continually 
strives to reassert its own naturalness and innateness. It is no 
simple matter to regard Impressionism as mediated representation 
(having been “influenced” and “anticipating” its following) and, 
at the same time, as immediate presentation. The attempt can 
daunt even those faithful to the spirit of 19th-century naturalism. 

Impressionists and other painters of the 19th century thought 
long and hard about what they were doing. As a class, they were 

‘ hardly naïve. “Representation” was perhaps their central topic. 
The concept of representation, as well as the very word that sig- 
nifies the concept, embodies a principle of repetition; in the word 
“representation,” the prefix “re-” attests to this principle. Yet one 
would not speak of “re-representation,” but, if necessary, of a 
representation of a representation. Such second-level represen- 
tation need acquire no special name. It is an instance of repre- 


4 As, for example, when Lloyd calls forth Piero della Francesca, Raphael, 
and Jackson Pollock (Lloyd, 96, 110). 
5 On the matter of a shift from Aristotle to Plato, see, e.g., Charles Blanc, 


Histoire des peintres de toutes les écoles: Ecole francaise, 3 vols., Paris, 
1865, 1, 45-46. Within much 19th-century theory (and also in most an- 


sentation pure and simple. This observation leads to another: the 
status of representation, like that of any type of repetition, need 
not change through repetition itself. In some essential ways, one 
copy is like any other copy, whether first or last within a series 
of repetitive representations. During the 19th century, academi- 
cally trained artists recognized that a modern painting (of one’s 
“own time,” but modeled after a work of the 17th century, itself 
modeled after a work of the Renaissance, itself modeled after . . .) 
would, as a “copy” after a primordial “’ost” original, have much 
in common with any other copy farther back in the art-historical 
sequence. This realization might have been reassuring, but wasn’t. 
Instead of reinforcing the value of the modern work, speculation 
on the repetitive nature of representation cast all copies, even the 
earliest, in a suspicious light — or rather, into shadow. French 
academics, as if returning from Aristctle to Plato, warned in- 
creasingly of the danger of making copies of copies. Although 
they wished to acquire a Greek (or “classic”} understanding of 
nature, they questioned the validity of imitating those moderns 
who had themselves been judged successful in the same endeavor 
of imitating the ancients. Academics — not to mention “inde- 
pendents,” such as certain romantics and realists — began to ar- 
gue that the artist must avoid any imitation or copying whatever.5 
If art was to achieve its special form of representation, it would 
have to create representations that somehow did net copy or re- 
peat. To (re)present only very specific views or experiences of 
nature (as the Impressionists did) seemed a solution. 

Even here, however. the difficulties were apparent. Hew close 
to nature or to one’s feelings could a picture be? If. in concept, 
all representations are repetitious, and if there is no fundamental 
difference between representations of representations (copies of 
copies) and representations of original “nature,” then whatever 
the status of the representation, its distance from immediate pre- 
sentation becomes a qualitative rather than a quantitative dis- 
tinction. Great or small, distance is always there. Consequently, 
in terms of pictures, one picture can be no more “natural” (or 
“unnatural”) than any other. The issue surfaces whenever one at- 
tempts to construct a genetic history of a work of art, describing 
the image as a combination of factors all of which have their 
sources in representational matter. Art historians emphasize the 
study of such generative sources, which include techniques of past 
masters acquired academically or by any other means, icono- 
graphic antecedents in either high art or popular culture, and ver- 
balized theories or ideals. Normally, a work is interpreted only 
through “source” material and a number of mediating represen- 
tations; there is no absolute origin of “nature” or “self” to which 
a painting can be seen to correspond and no life that lives on in 
it. If one postulates that “nature” or “self” is indeed the ultimate 
“source,” the work of art seems cut off from this essence by a 
tradition of intermediary pictorial representations. 

Perhaps this is as it should be. We live in a world of culture, 
and culture is a medium, perhaps the encompassing human me- 
dium. As if in recognition of culture’s mediation, the usual his- 
torical method of interpretation works by comparison of anal- 
ogous representations: it relates painting with painting or text 
with text (comparison of analogous signs), or relates painting of 
peasant with text on peasant (heterogeneous signs having anal- 


tecedent theory), “imitation” and “copy” aze very different terms. The 
distinctions are complex; they need not be made for the purposes of this 
discussion of representation in relation to Pissarro studies. On the dif- 
ferences, see Richard Shiff, “The Original, the Imitation, the Copy, and 
the Spontaneous Classic,” Yale French Studies, txv1, 1984, 27-54. 


ogous referents). Yet the method quickly runs aground when it 
encounters Impressionism, or any modernism. The interpretive 
venture founders because the navigational space between the 
Impressionist pictorial surface and its sea-floor of original self- 
expression has become so shallow. Or so the Impressionist insists. 
Impressionist theory, in other words, admits only to a minimum 
of distance between image and sensation. As Zola and others 
stated, the life of the painter is in the paintings. There should be 
no intermediary pictures through which the Impressionist picture 
acquires its lively form; at least in theory, it should be the equiv- 
alent of immediate vision. Quite early in his career, Monet said 
that he wished to free himself from the influence of his profes- 
sional predecessors and depict personal experience as directly as 
possible, in effect, to “present” it: “ce que je ferai ici [Etretat] a 
au moins le mérite de ne ressembler 4 personne, du moins je le 
crois, parce que ce sera simplement l'expression de ce que j'aurai 
ressenti, moi personellement."é Monet proudly asserts that his 
work will resemble that of no one else. His painting will be like 
no (other) representation; it will reveal a single self, presenting a 
self that lives outside of culture. 

Pissarro held similar beliefs concerning the value of expressing 
individualized sensation, even as he shifted from one style of 
painting to another throughout his varied career. He passed his 
views on to his son Lucien, whose manner of painting departed 
even further from the style of “orthodox” Impressionism. Could 
such artistic “individuals” integrate their works into a society?’ 
In a seminal study of the social concerns of the avant-garde of 
the 1880's and 1890's, Robert and Eugenia Herbert -explain how 
extreme individualism, which Pissarro’s political anarchism sought 
to foster, could produce an art of communal significance. They 
call attention to the common belief, espoused by Lucien Pissarro, 
that personal expression and social content need not interfere with 
one another. As Lucien wrote in 1895: “Toute production qui est 
réellement une oeuvre d'art est sociale (que l’auteur le veuille ou 
non), parce que celui qui l'a produite fait partager à ses semblables 
les émotions plus vives et plus nettes qu'il a ressenties devant les 
spectacles de la nature.”# According to Lucien’s formulation, the 
work of art can convey social content without “representing” it, 
without being distanced from a generating self by the mediation 
of illustration. Simply put, the artist can better his world merely 
by being himself; he need depict neither social ills nor their rem- 
edies. Of course, those who lack such a utopian vision of the 
social function of the artist may feel that the avant-garde painter 
frees himself from all social responsibility, attends only to his own 
liberation. l 

.Whatever his Impressionist-anarchist theory may have de- 
manded, the fact is that Pissarro did illustrate and interpret ex- 
isting social conditions in a collection of drawings titled Turpi- 
tudes sociales (1890). Such social commentary is but one of many 
categories of “content” that may appear in paintings of a world 


€ Letter to Bazille, December 1868, repr. in D. Wildenstein, Claude Monet, 
biographie et catalogue raisonné, 3 vols., Lausanne, 1974-79, 1, 425-26. 


7 “Society” must be conceived here in the broadest sense, as both super- 
structure and base, both cultural institution and mode of production. The 
question of priority with regard to superstructure and base is not at issue. 
During the period under consideration, artistic individuality was often 
regarded as so extremely idealized that the artist could liberate himself 
from both cultural and material conditions, including relations of social 
production. (And this hypothetical liberation could be achieved even by 
a “socially conscious” painter, such as Pissarro; cf. Pissarro’s remark to 
Mirbeau, quoted below, n. 8.1 


8 Letter to the editor, Temps nouveaux, 1, 32, December 7-13, 1895, 1; 
quoted in Robert L. and Eugenia W. Herbert, “Artists and Anarchism: 
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observed, even an Impressionist world. Moreover, representa- 
tional paintings can depict verbal theories as well as manifesting 
the structured visions that characterize Pissarro's art.’ Accord- 
ingly, historians are tempted to interpret paintings in terms of a 
broad range of signified “subjects,” those preexisting formulations 
that seem to reappear in pictorial form. As I have indicated, the 
method can backfire. By stressing the artists’ use of “source” ma- 
terial, art historians conduct the study of Impressionism as if to 
negate the masters’ professed intentions. Their factual documen- 
tation undermines the Impressionist claim to “modernist” origi- 
nality, a claim to immediacy of expression and to a technical in- 
novation so liberated that it may appear primitive — in effect, a 
claim to extreme artistic autonomy. Instead of this radical orig- 
inality, rooted only in itself, the historian reveals the painter's 
concern for representational content. This is not a content dis- 
covered in and through the creation of a work (what Lucien Pis- 
sarro desired), but one known in advance of its configuration. 
Such content is representational in the simplest (uncreative) sense: 
it re-presents or “copies” what already exists in a related form. It 
often retranslates a visual experience already conceived as a unit 
and already translated into interactive components of meaning 
(as one might think that a sentence translates a unified “thought” 
and can “represent” thought only because the sentence itself is 
formed as a composition of discrete parts that can assume mean- 
ing in the context of the whole). In other words, to speak of “con- 
tent” in a work of art in the usual manner of the art historian is 
to refer to a copy of a copy, to a representation of a preexisting 
representation, or (at best) to a metaphor transformed into or 
through another metaphor. Usually, the art-historical method of 
interpretation depends on comparisons of quite a limited kind: a 
work is brought into relation with other artistic statements that 
have already been interpreted and that seem fixed in meaning just 
as dictionary definitions do. The primordial and ever-original 
“sensation” to which the Impressionist lays claim appears no- 
where in the transcription (or retranslation) that the historian pro- 
vides.!° What the historian’s interpretation reveals is something 
somehow already known. 

In sum, one sees that what is discovered in a work can be found 
elsewhere. The “source” images that one seeks are the antecedent 
representations that convey the message of the new art, either 
individually or in combination — the combination may be “new,” 
the elements are not. Such a method accords with the thinking 
of Baroque academic artists who stressed “invention” (the crea- 
tion of new wholes from preexisting parts), but it seems to argue 
against the 19th-century artist who arrogated a more “divine” cre- 
ative power, the capacity to bring into being entities that cannot 
be reduced to familiar identifiable components. If, as Pissarro 
desired, the modern “anarchist” era was producing “new” men, 
those men were not limited by existing forms, but were creating 
a radically new art. They were not “inventors” (in the Baroque 


Unpublished Letters of Pissarro, Signac and Others — I,” Burlington Mag- 
azine, cu, November, 1960, 479. Cf. Pissarro’s letter to Octave Mirbeau, 
April, 1892 (quoted in Georges Lecomte, Camille Pissarro, Paris, 1922, 
96): “Soyons d'abord artiste et nous aurons la faculté de tout sentir, même 
un paysage sans être paysan. . . .” 


? Georges Lecomte (Camille Pissarro, 16) recalls that Pissarro “avait le 
goût des idées tout autant que celui du réel. Et, sensible à la beauté lit- 
téraire comme à la beauté plastique, il aimait les rêves traduits en images 
expressives, la fantaisie ailée, les poignantes et véridiques histoires hu- 
maines contées dans une forme artiste.” 


10 The problem of discovering a primordial “original” truth by way of its 
representations is both ancient and unfathomable. It vexed Socrates just 
as it does modern theorists; see Plato's Cratylus, 425-26, 431-40. 
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sense), but Impressionists. 

It would be most difficult for the traditional art historian to 
function while allowing this Impressionist claim to a kind of spon- 
taneous generation, and I am not advocating that the historian 
accept the Impressionist pretense to radical originality. Instead, 
he must recognize that the intended meaning of the work of an 
artist who claims such originality is of a different nature than the 
meaning logically ascribed to the work of one who more openly 
acknowledges limitations (such as imprisonment either within the 
representations that culture provides or within a world preformed 
by God: it is significant that Pissarro was not a religious man). 
Again, the operative distinction is qualitative: self-referential 
meaning is to be contrasted with artistic statements referring, or 
bound, to an “external” reality. 

In his reluctance to admit this difference in the kind of meaning 
a modernist work may communicate, the art historian often seems 
duplicitous (but not consciously deceitful). Duplicity comes into 
play because the historian’s evaluative method is inconsistent with 
a foreseen conclusion, which he refuses to abandon: namely, that 
Impressionism is indeed modernist in its originality, that, among 
other things, it “recapture[s] those sensations originally experi- 
enced before nature” (Oxford, 86). The quoted statement is truly 
portentous, hardly as innocent or obvious as it seems. To speak 
of such “recapturing” is to describe representation as presentation. 
The two notions are conflated and become quite confused. If there 
is “revision” in the discovery of a contradictory preconceived 
message underlying such spontaneity of Impressionist pictorial 
surface, it is revision built into the historian’s method, a method 
that selectively allows representation and presentation to merge. 
The traditional manner of investigation can lead only to paradox. 

Among the radical Impressionists, Pissarro and Degas exem- 
plify the interpretive dilemma most obviously. They have always 
been known as draftsmen and printmakers, artists who worked 
in several media and who produced series of studies for precon- 
ceived thematic statements. They left behind much written evi- 
dence of their concern for “illustrating” political and social themes 
and were also capable of giving pictures relatively unambiguous 
allegorical or narrative content. Other painters of the same gen- 
eration seem more impervious to analysis by way of an enumer- 
ation of their representational intentions. Although Manet and 
Cézanne depicted allegorical figures, the meaning of their works 
has rarely appeared quite so accessible as Pissarro's. Often the 
force of their stylistic innovation overwhelms the illustration; and 
their paintings seem to invert the effect of the superfluity of detail 
that typically characterizes realism: in their idiosyncratic “natu- 
ralism,” these paintings become so strange formally that many 
viewers fix upon their style and ignore subject matter. Thus, the 
art of Manet and Cézanne remains a relatively “pure” form of 
modernism (for any audience that wishes to maintain the myth 
of a modernist originality). To articulate the meaning of Pissarro’s 
peasants seems a more straightforward matter than defining what 
Cézanne’s bathers are about. Painters such as Pissarro and Degas, 
then, allow historians to hedge their bets: while asserting the pres- 
ence of formal excellence and stylistic innovation in Pissarro’s 
peasants or Degas’s portraits, historians can devote the greater 
part of their analysis to a discussion of features not immediately 
associated with modernism — representational content accessible 
only through learned, even erudite reference. 

The more adventurous interpretive passages to be found in the 
recent Pissarro literature reveal this strategy of hedging. Here, for 
example, is the concluding statement by Brettell and Lloyd on the 
subject of Pissarro’s drawings; it retains the traditional definition 
of Impressionism in spite of the authors’ own counterindications: 


The whole of [Pissarro’s] life and work can be seen as a series 
of paradoxes. For instance, he combined a fresh observation of 
life around him in all its forms and manifestations with a fas- 
cination for works of art in their historical contexts; he man- 
aged to find an outlet for his political views without compro- 
mising either his art or his ideals; and he offset carefully gauged 
preparatory processes by creating completed images that re- 
captured those sensations originally experienced before nature. 


(Oxford, 86) 


Why the “paradox”? Why should “preparatory processes” be in- 
consistent with recapturing “sensations originally experienced be- 
fore nature”? If other artists “prepare,” why can’t an Impression- 
ist? A paradox exists only within a logical system, only when a 
proposition entails its own negation. Is preparation antithetical 
(in this extreme sense) to the “recapturing” of sensations? Perhaps 
logically, but certainly not rhetorically. Impressionist theory 
(which often denies a role to preparation) may be logical, but 
Impressionist practice is rhetorical. It aims to persuade its audi- 
ence of the originality or sincerity of its vision. In order to attain 
this end, it is as free to prepare, deliberate, and dissemble as is 
any rhetorical medium. Its end will justify such means. Fissarro's 
various procedures should appear surprising or inconsistent only 
to those who have untarnished faith in the Impressionist project. 
Since the historian’s method of seeking sources in antecedent rep- 
resentations indicates no such faith, it is indeed surprising that he 
should ever conclude that Impressionist art is paradoxical. For 
the historian, it should seem instead like any other art, a matter 
of rhetoric. Hence, the hint of duplicity on the part of the scholar 
who cries “paradox” when there isn't ane. 

The historian’s pseudoparadox sets his analysis of Impressionist 
style into rigid antithetical categories, which stifle the dialectical 
play of interpretation that the categories themselves would oth- 
erwise evoke. When such interpretive paralysis strikes Pissarro's 
paintings, what is rhetorical begins to appear as if it was to be 
understood as a question of logic. The historian’s categories in- 
clude the pairing of the “intellectual” and the “sensual” (already 
discussed) and a strange hybrid known as “visual reality.” The 
phrase “visual reality” figures most significantly in Erettell’s anal- 
ysis; and among the various authors, Brettell both broaches the 
most serious questions and enters into the most serious termi- 
nological difficulties. If I now criticize his comprehensicn of the 
issue of representing a “visual reality,” I must also praise him for 
recognizing its importance and daring to grapple with it. In con- 
trast, Shikes and Harper, in their much longer study, shy away 
from basic questions of artistic theory and its interaction with 
practice; and Francoise Cachin, although offering an extensive 
and lucid report on matters of criticism and theory, does less to 
synthesize the general issues than does Brettell. 

What Brettell himself fails to explore are the ambiguities im- 
plicit in the common usage of the opposing terms, “reality” and 
“appearance,” or, alternatively, “reality” and what Brettell calls 
“pictorial information.” An assured sense of these terms eluded 
many 19th-century writers as well as those later historians who 
interpreted 19th-century art and criticism. References to a “visual 
reality” in the writings of both groups are either inconclusive or 
simply evasive. For example, in his commentary of 1882, Ernest 
Chesneau wrote that the Impressionists no longer translate “la 
nature comme elle est . . . mais la nature comme elle nous ap- 
paraît." The critic's statement is potentially quite astute. But how 


11 Ernest Chesneau, “Les Peintres impressionnistes,” Paris-Journal, March 
7, 1882. 


is this thought itself to be translated, not only from French into 
English, but also in paraphrase? Although “nature as it appears 
to us” seems to render the sense of “la nature comme elle nous 
apparaft,” it is nevertheless ultimately ambivalent. Are the 
Impressionists depicting a nature that would appear to any and 
all of us (under ideal or standardized conditions of observation)? 
Or are they depicting nature as it “appears” — in the act of ap- 
pearance? This is to say: Are they representing an external object, 
some object of vision (perhaps simply some effect of light)? Or 
are they representing an event of “appearance” (or of “appear- 
ing”), one that anyone else might experience, as an event, but 
perhaps under a different visual manifestation? If the former case 
holds, “visual reality” becomes subject to empirical or scientific 
investigation. If the latter case holds, “visual reality” becomes an 
object of phenomenological research. The terminology itself re- 
mains richly ambiguous, just as Chesneau’s statement does. To 
choose one or the other mode of investigation — or, as a me- 
diating and yet diversionary move, to elect to circumvent the 
choice — is one of the most fundamental decisions that a modern 
thinker can make. Artists, critics, and scholars all face the same 
decision. 

It is common for us, as art historians, to insist that the artist's 
project is not one of making “essential copies” of “reality” (seem- 
ingly an exercise in redundancy that can lead to no discovery). 
Yet we speak of the recording of “pictorial information” as if it 
were a process of depicting what is “out there.” Thus, one might 
initially think that art history sets out on an empirical course, 
verifying the correspondence between pictures and reality. But 
reflection suggests that “information” of any kind is already in- 
formed: “pictorial information” has already the form of a picture. 
Accordingly, the natural place to look for the “sources” of a pic- 
ture is not in nature, but in art. Art historians seek sources for 
representations in other representations and feel confident in their 
discoveries whenever the match approaches congruence — one 
form matching another. For the most part, convention determines 
what will count as a match; the standards for establishing resem- 
blance are preestablished. At the least, a process of bricolage is 
involved, a matching that makes the most meaningful use of the 
available materials. (We often denote as “iconic” such a conven- 
tionalized relationship of resemblance — or, more properly, of 
exemplification.) Yet, despite the artificiality of the link between 
source and representation, the historian persists in referring to a 
“visual reality” (Brettell, London, 28), as if “real” appearances 
were “true,” as if vision itself provided a fixed reality for all to 
see. Such scholarly practices have provoked a great many lengthy 
and subtle corrective arguments, including those of E. H. Gom- 
brich, Nelson Goodman, Richard Wollheim, and, most recently, 
Norman Bryson (who finds even Gombrich somewhat culpa- 
ble). What might a “visual reality” be? If reality is a world, a 
visual world is a world of appearance, a world viewed or per- 
ceived. (Here, opposing the perceived to the conceived, as is often 
done, is of little help or consequence since it short-circuits the 
issue of the role of convention in both perception and conception.) 
Now, if we wish to regard appearance as different from reality, 
the term “visual reality” becomes an oxymoron, except, of course, 


12 E. H. Gombrich, Art and Illusion, Princeton, 1969; Nelson Goodman, 
Languages of Art, Indianapolis, 1976; Nelson Goodman, Ways of World- 
making, Indianapolis, 1978; Richard Wollheim, Art and Its Objects, Cam- 
bridge, 1980; Norman Bryson, Vision and Painting: The Logic of the Gaze, 
New Haven, 1983. 


13 See, e.g., Lecomte’s comments on Manet; L'Art impressionniste, 42. 
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whenever we maintain that a visual “essence” exists to be dis- 
covered and reproduced. This sense of an “essential” reality arises 
when, for example, Brettell writes that in Pissarro’s paintings “the 
immediacy of physical sensation is retained in the tactile quality 
of the paint” (London, 28). Brettell’s statement implies that an 
immaterial aspect of sensation has been transferred, in its essence, 
from the artist's body to his paint. This essence now appears in 
a “tactile quality” that one perceives visually. But it would be 
more logical for the historian to speak of the representation or 
signification of “immediacy” than to speak of its actual retention. 
Fluid impasto can signify the movement of a hand, and, by ex- 
tension, its “immediate” reaction to sensation. (We often call such 
a relationship of cause and effect — even when conventionalized 
— “indexical.”) One can readily determine that this indexical ref- 
erence to gesture assumes a number of related meanings within 
the discourse of 19th-century painting; it becomes as much a part 
of the “language” of art as does subject matter. In other words, 
the logic of Brettell’s argument — indeed, the level of its coherence 
— would be enhanced at this point by a reference to rhetorical 
practice. The rhetorical does not tell the truth, but merely sig- 
nifies. To be sure, many nineteenth-century critics — Pissarro’s 
friend Lecomte among them — had skeptical eyes and often in- 
terpreted paint quality as a manipulated representation of a char- 
acter neither the artist nor the painting may have possessed. 

To the extent that an Impressionist, in defending his own artistic 
practice, would speak of some kind of “visual reality,” he would 
be referring to appearances, to a world coming into being in an 
act of seeing. For the Impressionist, vision did not represent or 
reproduce a static given, but constituted unique and immediate 
experience, as it were, a given reality that was dynamic or tran- 
sient. One gains a sense of the necessary link between the im- 
mediacy of “given reality” and the internalization of sensation 
from the very title of Henri Bergson’s philosophical investigation 
of human experience, Essai sur les données immédiates de la con- 
science, published in 1889 and known in English as Time and Free 
Will. (Bergson was the same age as Seurat and many of those 
Symbolists who refined Impressionist notions of perception.) Just 
as the nature of Bergson’s “reality” becomes evident only in im- 
mediate experience unencumbered by the physicist’s abstractions 
of space and time, so the Impressionists vision is not a fixed mo- 
ment or state to be “recaptured” or “retained,” but a spontaneity 
that one experiences in the very act of painting." Thus, it is in- 
appropriate to speak of Pissarro’s having completed “images that 
recaptured those sensations originally experienced before nature.” 
According to the Impressionist, artistic vision does not recapture 
anything, but simply captures; it does not give back or reproduce 
the original, but produces it. It is conceived, as I have stated, as 
presentation rather than representation. 

Yet, I have argued that Impressionist paintings operate rhetor- 
ically just as other representations do. And, as Brettell, Lloyd, 
and others indicate, evidence that Impressionist paintings are rep- 
resentations dependent on antecedent “sources” keeps mounting. 
Then why not accept this evidence on a semantic plane as well 
as a pragmatic one — why not allow this evidence to alter the 
meaning Impressionism can have for us? The Impressionists them- 


44 Certainly, Zola and most other supporters of Impressionism understood: 
the implications. Françoise Cachin's choice of epigraph (London, 38) tells 
more than she indicates in her own commentary: she cites Zola’s statement 
that “a fine picture by [Pissarro] is the act of an honest man” (emphasis 
added). 
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selves called their art spontaneous, but nothing obligates us to do 
likewise. If one simply substitutes the term “represent” for terms 
such as “recapture” or “retain,” many interpretive difficulties dis- 
appear. “Representation,” however, must be taken in the sense 
outlined above: to represent is to reproduce something in a trans- 
formed state, not a duplicative, “original” one; it is to refer and 
to signify. Impressionist paintings represent, or refer to, spon- 
taneity. Their various component marks and signs convey a mes- 
sage of “spontaneity” to their viewers.” Interpretation becomes 
a matter of reading the meaning of the marks, just as one decodes 
the message of subject matter by analyzing its iconographical ele- 
ments. Given this interpretive attitude, iconographical detail and 
compositional order may contradict a coded message of “spon- 
taneity,” but there is no interpretive dilemma and no true paradox 
involved. One should not express surprise at the discovery of 
deliberated references to the spontaneous. Such organized signs 
of spontaneity can be viewed as further evidence of the “intel- 
lectual rigor” that the younger generation of scholars has seen fit 
to admire in Pissarro. Impressionist style thus acquires symbolic 
meaning along with its iconic and indexical references.16 (In most 
instances, art history ascribes such symbolic meaning only to sub- 
ject matter.) And none of these guides to the interpretation of 
Impressionist style precludes the possibility of expressive spon- 
taneity appearing within this style that is itself calculated to refer 
to spontaneity. 


The recent Pissarro literature accomplishes much more in its 
details than in its generalities and conclusions. Despite the short- 
comings of the more speculative parts of the arguments made by 
Brettell and Lloyd, the two catalogues in which their essays ap- 
pear are exemplary. The catalogue for the retrospective held in 
London, Paris, and Boston is the product of a team that includes 
(in addition to Brettell and Lloyd) Francoise Cachin, Janine Bailly- 
Herzberg, Anne Distel, Barbara Stern Shapiro (who offers an es- 
pecially interesting account of Pissarro’s printmaking activity), 
and Martha Ward. This volume will serve as the most compre- 
hensive introduction to Pissarro’s oeuvre; its reproductions are 
of superior quality and discussions of individual works touch on 
a broad range of technical and formal considerations. 

The detailed text of the catalogue, however, suffers from a con- 
fusing feature, one that is perhaps excusable since it characterizes 
the individual entries found in nearly all recent publications of 
this genre. I refer to a shorthand method of typifying the style of 
a work by calling it by the name of an antecedent master, or 
sometimes even a master of the future. For example, the entry for 
a painting of 1874, Piette’s House at Montfoucault (Snow) (Cat. 
No. 37, p. 101) contains this cryptic and waffling description: 
“While the blue tones of the present painting are still redolent of 
Monet, the more fluid handling of the paint surface suggests a re- 


15 This has already been demonstrated by Robert Herbert, “Method and 
Meaning in Monet,” Art in America, uxvu1, September, 1979, 90-108. 
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16 The terms “icon,” “index,” and “symbol” are here used in view of 
C. S. Peirce’s influential study of representation as outlined in his recon- 
stituted essay, “Logic as Semiotic: The Theory of Signs,” Philosophical 
Writings of Peirce, ed. Justus Buchler, New York, 1955, 98-119. A potential 
confusion arises in that the term “symbol” often assumes a contrary sense: 


it is differentiated from “sign” and used to denote a presentational image 


in opposition to an indirect, “conventional,” or “academic” representa- 
tion. (See, e.g., Paul de Man, “Sign and Symbol in Hegel's Aesthetics,” 
Critical Inquiry, vin, Summer 1982, 761-75.) Many of the French Sym- 
bolists used “symbol” to refer to their goal of immediate representation 
and, furthermore, to distinguish their images from the indirect allegorical 


examination of Courbet, an artist who was of some significance 
for both Pissarro and Cézanne during the mid-1870s.” In fact, this 
particular painting can be described much more specifically. It is 
one of a group of experimental works in which Pissarro employed 
a severely restricted palette and attempted to produce “colored” 
grays. Cézanne shared in this radical Impressionist enterprise dur- 
ing the 1870's; and, at a somewhat later date, Gaugu:n recognized 
the fruit of the effort when he complimented Pissarro on having 
achieved “une chose aussi grise et aussi colorée.” The works Pis- 
sarro executed during 1874-75 (especially at Montfoucau:t) are in 
many ways his most adventurous. To define their formal manner 
in terms of a superficial resemblance to aspects of Monet, Cour- 
bet, or even Cézanne, is to miss their special qualities. This man- 
ner of comparative description slights Pissarro’s accomplishment, 
or, at the very least, fails to articulate it on its own terms. The 
authors (Lloyd and Distel) surely do no: intend this result, but as 
one reads through a series of catalogue entries, Pissarro’s style 
seems to drift from the “influence” of on2 master to another rather 
than to have its own determined direction and meaning. Although 
the catalogue entries refer to many of the artist's characteristic 
technical devices, their relationship to one another, the point of 
Pissarro’s having chosen them, remains vague and elusive. And 
so the summary account of the artist’s work of 1869-1880 con- 
cludes in this manner: “Pissarro was essentially attempting .. . 
to seek for compositional unity by different means with greater 
emphasis on facture and colour. Thus his compositions retain a 
rigidly controlled geometrical basis, in which figures and back- 
ground are skilfully enmeshed. It is as though Pissarro embraces 
the spirit of Monet and Renoir in the context of Cézanne” (pp. 
79-80).18 Here, the reader receives a metaphorical (cr allegorical) 
account of Pissarro’s accomplishment without ever Having under- 
stood it in a more direct manner. The underlying, antecedent 
questions have not been answered: What was Monet's aim? What 
was Cézanne’s? Why would Pissarro want to synthesize the two? 
And has it been established that the aims of Monet, Cézanne, and 
Pissarro diverged? Might it be instead a matter of different meth- 
ods, understandings, and personalities? 

The introductory text and the individual entries of Brettell's and 
Lloyd’s Oxford catalogue redouble the London catalogue’s in- 
terpretive circularity and equivocation. But to concentrate on this 
problem further would draw too much attention from the fine- 
tuned presentation of a rich collection of drawings. The authors’ 
real achievement is their organization of a great amount of pri- 
mary material (drawings and accompanying documents); they 
have produced a volume that will undoubtedly generate a number 
of valuable interpretive studies. Their painstaking account of Pis- 
sarro's collaboration with his son Lucien on two series of illus- 
trations, Daphnis and Chloé and Travaux des champs, provides 
insights into several issues of great interest: the nature of artistic 


“symbolism” of not only conventional academics but certain deviant fig- 
ures such as Puvis de Chavannes and Gustave Moreau. Nevertheless, many 
of the historical accounts of Symbolist art (unknowingly”) use the term 
“symbol” in Peirce‘s sense rather than with the meaning that the artists 
themselves ascribed to it. 


17 Letter from Gauguin to Pissarro, 1883; see the quoted excerpt, entry 
52, Archives de Camille Pissarro, auction cat., Hôtel Drouot, November 
21, 1975, Paris, Maison Charavay, 1975, n.p. 


18 Pissarro’s achievement is described similarly in the Oxford catalogue, 
51. Brettell and Lloyd refer there to “unity” as “a concept which was 
fashionable in the various aesthetic systems of the last twc decades of the 
nineteenth century” (emphasis added). Surely, such a common and com- 
plex concept could be given a more revealing gloss. 


collaboration itself, the relation of various technical processes to 
an artist’s preconceived sense of visual refinement or quality, the 
production of visual images to correspond with a text (and vice 
versa), the interaction of artistic and commercial concerns. With 
an equal concentration cn particulars, Brettell and Lloyd have 
been able to reassemble groups of drawing sheets that belonged 
to various sketchbooks which Pissarro used at different times. 
Such categorization has obvious value for questions of chronol- 
ogy and working methods. 

Indeed, one of the authors’ concerns is to make distinctions 
according to a typology of drawing and painting which Albert 
Boime has revived: the plein-air landscape study (étude) is to be 
distinguished from the compositional or preparatory study for a 
specific work (esquisse). In this regard, the authors’ analysis is 
occasionally confused when they ignore the very categories of 
drawing that they attempt to establish elsewhere. For instance, 
when they discuss the “evolution” of Pissarro’s style around 1870, 
they refer to certain drawings having lines that “retain an auton- 
omy of their own [sic]” and reveal a “relative absence of hatching 
[that] results from a lack of interest in tonal values and implies 
a new concern for rapidly executed drawings in pure outline” (p. 
14). However, at another point (p. 42), they note that some of 
these drawings form part of various series of preparatory studies 
for paintings. Significantly, the very same drawing in which line 
becomes especially free and in which hatching is notably lacking 
(Cat. No. 68F) contains the inscribed word “brouillard” in an area 
sketched in with loose, parallel pencil strokes. It would seem, 
then, that this sketch does not represent a shift in style, but a 
distinct attitude toward the sketching and compositional process: 
within a framing rectangle, this drawing captures (so to speak) 
an atmospheric “effect” in nature in relation to a pictorial scheme 
of “compositional” features — church, tree, roadway. Because the 
presence of “brouillard” is not easily translated by means of line 
or hatching, an inscription suffices temporarily to represent this 
“effect” (here I use “effect” [effet] in its technical sense). Pissarro 
thus substitutes an esquisse for an étude: the artist represents na- 
ture’s “effet de brouillard” by means of a simple written notation 
rather than an “observed” pattern of hue or value. He intends 
that the fog or mist will “reappear” coloristically in an oil painting 
of the scene, first conceived in (but not as) drawing. Indeed, Bret- 
tell and Lloyd themselves, in their catalogue entry, do not hesitate 
to name a candidate for the putative oil painting assumed to fol- 
low the drawing. 

Turning now to Lloyd’s monograph on Pissarro: like other vol- 
umes in the new Skira/Rizzoli series, it is an expensive production 
and very pleasing to the eye (although it is sometimes not obvious 
as to which passages in the text the unnumbered illustrations cor- 
respond). For the most part, Lloyd’s commentary is sensitively 
composed, but breaks little new ground. He is perhaps the most 
guilty of calling forth unrewarding comparative material and he 
indulges in pulling quotations from Cézanne far out of their proper 
context of meaning. Despite these flaws — not uncommon ones 
— the text remains lively and engaging, and Lloyd's formal read- 
ing of individual pictures is usually quite illuminating. Often, 
however, he restricts himself to analysis in terms of mimetic rep- 
resentation and limits his definition of pictorial effects to those 
resulting from perspectival recession and the placement of build- 
ings, trees, and other fixed “objects.” When faced with works so 
dependent on accentuated brushstroke and brilliant color, this is 
an odd approach to take, one more appropriate to the analysis 
of line drawings than vigorously textured and colored paintings. 
The unifying effects of color and brushstroke often eliminate the 
“tension” that Lloyd finds in Pissarro's compositions (pp. 44, 60, 
64). The author seems not to view the works in their wholeness. 
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With regard to one general area of interest, Pissarro’s political 
activity and its related imagery, Lloyd’s monograph is surpassed 
by the biography by Ralph Shikes and Paula Harper. Their dis- 
cussion of this matter (in chap. 18) is particularly well conceived 
and well written. Unfortunately, the same cannot be said of most 
of the rest of their book. One must admire the breadth of Shikes's 
and Harper's enterprise, yet their effort produces meager results. 
Many of the chapters are turgid in style and arbitrary in sequence 
and internal organization. Paragraphs are often too short and 
transitions are lacking. Indeed, some parts of the book read like 
a stack of note cards. A few of these note cards are “new” (based 
on documents seldom, if ever, cited), but the accumulation results 
in no major surprises. The book lacks direction and intellectual 
excitement. 

The anecdotal manner of Shikes’s and Harper’s account of Pis- 
sarro’s life implies that the appeal is to a broad, popular read- 
ership; yet there are numerous cryptic references to artists and 
styles that the general reader cannot be presumed to know. Either 
too much is being said, or much too little. This problem is acute 
in the area of formal analysis. The reader is told repeatedly that 
a particular work is (or was regarded as) “conventional” and 
“conservative” (e.g., pp. 103, 105), but the difference between zhe 
conventional and the innovative is never articulated. What char- 
acterizes Pissarro’s unconventional style? The authors approach 
an answer in an incisive analysis of a picture of 1873, Hoar-Frost 
(pp. 110-11), but then contradict their conclusions somewhat fur- 
ther on (pp. 128-30). First, Pissarro appears to seek the simple 
and the flat; then, the complex and the deep. Perhaps he did both. 
Whatever the case may be, the reader needs some explanation as 
to why a painter might do these things: What are the issues? What 
do these stylistic moves mean? Usually, in analyzing or inter- 
preting paintings, the authors resort to well-worn clichés: “The 
swift, flickering brushwork caught the fleeting moment, the 
movement of holiday crowds” (concerning Monet and Renoir at 
La Grenouillére, p. 78). Or: “The black, empty windows of the 
mill add a sting of mystery to the scene; but Cézanne is primarily 
interested in visual pattern and spatial rhythm, and less in human 
activity or emotion” (p. 153). Surely, Cézanne’s own statements 
on “emotion” and “sensation” — which the authors cite elsewhere 
‘without distinguishing levels of reliability among their various 
sources) — call this interpretation into question. And certainly, 
the link between “emotion” and the “spontaneity” of Cézanne’s 
brushwork, perceived by his contemporaries, also renders this 
type of analysis superficial. In sum, the authors seem entirely 
unaware that the technical devices of the Impressionists conveyed 
meanings as rich as those of their subject matter; stylistic elements 
were not merely means of pictorial construction. 

Shikes and Harper are far more adept at relating entertaining 
incidentals than at analyzing pictures. But here, too, there are 
occasional lapses, and one of them is particularly amusing. The 
authors cite the curious reading that Gauguin gave to Pissarrc's 
handwriting in 1884, which includes his assertion that the elder 
artist's script indicated his laziness. Shikes and Harper accept many 
of Gauguin's characterizations of Pissarro, but dismiss this one; 
they find it “most improbable, considering the amount of work 
[Pissarro] produced and the value he gave to work in his letters. 
. . . [Gauguin] might have envied Pissarro’s freedom to spend full 
time painting or thinking about painting, and thus considered him 
‘lazy’ ” (p. 193). There seems to be much more to the matter than 
that, if one judges by what can be found elsewhere in the authors’ 
own account; for in 1887, Pissarro wrote plaintively to Lucien 
concerning his finances and, especially, his relations with his wife 
Julie: “Here we are again in a hopeless mess. . . . Your mother 
has — so she told me — nothing left. And you know how she :s 


in such a situation. . . . I have a reputation gained by many years 
of effort; I have drudged, despite your mother's constant remarks 
to the contrary” (p. 224, emphasis added). And again, later that 
same year: “I stiffen myself against the storm and try not to foun- 
der. Your mother accuses me of egoism, indifference and non- 
chalance” (p. 244). One might conclude that there was a history 
of discord within the close-knit Pissarro family with regard to the 
artist's capacity as a provider. Given his own family situation, 
Gauguin would have been sensitive to such matters — and he was 
not averse to intruding into the family affairs of others. It seems 
that he knew of Julie's feelings about her husband's profession 
and her at least occasional, if not “constant,” accusation that the 
painter (perhaps any painter) was simply a “lazy” man. Indeed, 
in Gauguin’s list of characteristics, supposedly revealed by Pis- 
sarro’s handwriting, laziness is followed by several others related 
to Pissarro’s own comments of 1887: “sometimes hard-up and 
money-hungry; parsimonious; sometimes egotistical and a little 
cold; does not swerve from the path laid out” (p. 191). Appar- 
ently, Julie agreed. 

To end on a happy note: Janine Bailly-Herzerg’s first volume 
of Pissarro’s correspondence is an extremely valuable resource not 
only because of the number of letters now made readily available, 
but also for the richness and density of factual information in- 
cluded in the footnotes. Frequently, subsidiary documentary ma- 
terial is quoted extensively: a long note to a letter of 1884 (p. 288) 
gives Gauguin's analysis of the handwriting of Esther and Alfred 
Isaacson as well as his analysis of Pissarro’s (only the latter is 
cited by Shikes and Harper). In addition, the notes bring to life 
many of the minor characters who figured in Pissarro’s career and 
inform the reader of the nature of political events to which the 
artist refers. There is something of a biography inscribed in the 
letters themselves, especially when they are coupled with the ex- 
planatory notes. The author has clearly been devoted to her task, 
and one can assume that the concluding volumes of correspon- 
dence will add still more to our understanding of this complex 
artist. Certainly, as a result of this and the other recent publi- 
cations, Pissarro cannot possibly remain (as he once said) at the 
“tail-end” of the Impressionist movement. 

RICHARD SHIFF 
University of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
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In recent years there has been a stream of books on Hellenistic 
art and archaeology, a subject that clearly fascinazes both ar- 
chaeologists and art historians since the Hellenistic Age is such 
a huge melting pot of many cultures. It was in the past a much 
neglected period, either simply through lack of interest or because 
it was thought to be decadent. However, the most obvious reason 
for this disregard lies in the fact that the Hellenistic period is a 
rather complicated one, historically as well as artistically, while 
at the same time its personalities are shrouded in a mist of ro- 
mantic legend. But one cannot dream of understanding the Ro- 
man age, particularly the age of Augustus, without some knowl- 
edge of previous achievements both in art and in thought. 

The Hellenistic age is by no means a terrifying giant, but to 
those who believe in Teutonic pigeon holes, whereby every con- 
ceivable sculpture ought by one way or another to belong to a 
particular school, or to a preconceived chronological period, Hel- 
lenistic art becomes an unsurmountable mountain. The two books 
under review here, J. Onians’ Art and Thought in the Hellenistic 
Age, and A. F Stewart's Attika: Studies in Athenian Sculpture 
of the Hellenistic Age, iorm an excellent contrast from the point 
of view both of approach and of methodology. 

Let us start with Onians. First, to any reader or potential stu- 
dent of Hellenistic art the title of his book is a little misleading, 
because the Hellenistic Age does not start at 350 3.c. and end 
abruptly at 50 8.c. We are not told by what criteria the author 
picked these dates. Here, of course, what is evident is that his 
historical knowledge, the key to all archaeological and art-his- 
torical studies, is possibly a little misguided. With the 350’s we 
are still well within the 4th century, at a time when Scopas, Tim- 


‘’otheos, Bryaxis, and Leochares were at work on the Mausoleum 


sculptures at Halicarnassus and with Lysippos’ innovations still 
to come. 

The essential theme of this book is how the philcsophical and 
scientific ideas of the Hellenistic period are reflected in the arts. 
Onians’ five chapters are preceded by a prologue in which he 
discusses the differences between Athens and Atlantis, the aus- 
terity of the one contrasted with the ostentation of the other, and 
where he draws an analogy between the mythical Atlantis and 
the Hellenistic kingdoms. His first chapter is wholly devoted to 
the 4th century 8.c. In fact, this period dominates much of the 
book. The chapters that follow, “Allegory, Images and Signs,” 
“Measure and Scale,” and “Time and Space,” all have ambitious 
titles but in content yield little that is either novel or well doc- 
umented. In fact, many ideas appear to be figments of Onians’ 
imagination, e.g., “In at least one version the rich masses of Ho- 
mer’s hair seem moved as by a wind from the bard’s right. If this 
is indeed so then this might be a specific illustration of the breath 
of the Muse, paralleling Virgil's description of the Cumaean Sybil 
when about to prophesy as being blown upon by Apollo, who 
was the Muses’ Leader” (p. 135). Moreover the centaurs’ heads in 
the surviving metopes from the South side of the Parthenon do 
not, to quote Onians, “show as much pain and anger in their 
bulging eyes and twisted mouths as do the giants cf Pergamum” 
(p. 87); for the characteristics of the Parthenon centaurs reflect 


inspiration from tragic masks, whereas the equivalent Pergamene 
giants, though still based on the classical structure, echo the re- 
alistic treatment and mood of their period. His illustrations, 
though good and numerous, offer no novelty. They are the old 
favorites, which one can find in every art book, e.g., J. Char- 
bonneaux, R. Martin, and F Villard, Hellenistic Art (Paris, 1970); 
C. M. Havelock, Hellenistic Art (London, 1971). One hesitates 
to say for whom the book is intended. The expert will find it 
riddled with mistakes and misinterpretations; the student will al- 
most certainly be misinformed. The lack of any footnotes is frus- 
trating, particularly as most readers will require some form of 
guidance as to the sources from which Onians draws his ideas. 
If one requires a more accurate and original account of the re- 
lationship of Hellenistic art and thought, T. B. L. Webster's Hel- 
lenistic Poetry and Art (London, 1964) will fulfill this role. 

Turning to Stewart's Attika, we are faced with a different sit- 
uation altogether. Stewart picks one of the lesser-known centers 
of the Hellenistic world, Athens, and patiently tries to piece to- 
gether every fragment of evidence available to him, sculptural, 
epigraphical, historical, in order to clarify and change the erro- 
neous idea that Athens went into decline artistically after the 4th 
century B.c. His book is composed of a series of thoughtful and 
lucid essays on a variety of topics. Though at times he appears 
to be stalled in the 4th century s.c., unlike Onians, Stewart uses 
it as a means to an end, that is, almost as a backdrop against 
which his new characters can project themselves in novel light. 

The first part of Stewart's book is devoted to the artistic per- 
sonalities of the period and to their contributions to its environ- 
ment. He begins by discussing Phyromachos and Nikeratos, two 
Athenian expatriates who worked in Pergamon, where they were 
able to develop the “Baroque” style to its full extent. This style 
is already in evidence in some late 4th-century B.C. pieces, such 
as the Blacas head and the head of Alexos (pls. 9a and 3a). Whether 
they were father and son or master and pupil we cannot say with 
any certainty, since the evidence we possess about their relation- 
ship is rather unclear. 

Phyromachos and Nikeratos were followed by a family of art- 
ists, that of Polykles, also Athenian in origin, but who made their 
reputation abroad. They rese with the advent of the Romans who 
were looking to the great classical centuries in order to glorify 
and perpetuate their achievements, but who were also in search 
of a new artistic style that would be more representative of the 
changing mood and requirements of the period, that of Neoclas- 
sicism. This family responded to those needs of their new patrons 
with admirable insight and new spirit. In other words they re- 
produced and re-created with one purpose in mind, that of 
decoration. 

Stewart's chapter on Athens, Delos, and Rome is mostly de- 
voted to portraiture, an aspect of Hellenistic art much neglected 
in recent books of this period.’ This is an area in which more 
effective and systematic work is required. Future progress will 
depend on the possibility of access to the relevant material or on 


the optimistic assumption that all the numerous excavators will. 


find time to publish what they have unearthed! 

In the second part of his book, Stewart considers the socio- 
cultural background of the artists and their patrons, an interesting 
and novel approach for the understanding and development of 
the social and political ideas that governed the concept of a non- 
Greek clientele, to which the artists had become enslaved. One 
hopes for more interest in this direction of research by future 


1 Here one ought to draw the reader's attention to a recent article by 
R.R.R. Smith, “Greeks, Foreigners, and Roman Republican Portraits,” 
Journal of Roman Studies, 1xx1, 1981, 24-38, pls. i-v. 
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generations of archaeologists and art historians. Finally, it should 
be noted that the book is very well produced, with a fair number 
of key illustrations and substantial footnotes. 

The material presented by Onians and Stewart suggests to this 
reviewer that it would be rewarding to compare the Hellenistic 
period, its social, economic, and cultural achievements and raison 
d'être, with historic periods that are nearer in time to our own 
and generally more familiar to us. If one was to see the Hellenistic 
Age from a broader perspective and was to draw parallels in order 
to expand our understanding of the relationship of artists and 
patrons on the one hand, and on the other of the structure of the 
various kingdoms that composed the Hellenistic world, the closest 
parallel would be with Renaissance Italy. It might be argued that 
the artists’ lives and their individual achievements are better doc- 
umented for this period than for the ancient world. However, this 
is not entirely true, for there is a mine of information amang 
inscriptions if only one is prepared to make more use of them and 
thus help to lift the veil of obscurity under which some of the 
artists appear to be concealed. The two principal stimuli of pa- 
tronage and creation — religious devotion and quest for fame — 
go hand in hand, both in the case of the Pergamene rulers and, 
for example, in that of the Medici family. Both dynasties were 
concerned with increasing the extent and splendor of the buildings 
and works of art they commissioned, thus ultimately honoring 
themselves and their families. This not only encouraged vast 
building programs but also created another class of people, the 
connoisseurs, whose artistic interest eventually led to a passion 
for collecting. Much the same spirit and conditions in which art 
collecting flourished in Renaissance Florence also existed in the 
Hellenistic Age. 

Thus, for example, Attalus I began the collection of famous 
works of earlier art from other places, the first of its kind in an- 
tiquity. From Aegina, which he obtained in 210 8.c. by purchase 
from the Aetolians, the king transported to Pergamon several 
works, among them the colossal bronze statue of Apollo by the 
early 5th-century sculptor Onatas. Ten years later, when Attalus 
obtained the Euboean town of Oreus, he carried off the works of 
the Athenian sculptor Silanion, and these were included in the 
art collection that Eumenes II set up in the precinct of Athena. 
As Attalus I and Eumenes II collected specimens and had copies 
made of earlier sculpture, so, too, Attalus II was a connoisseur 
of paintings. Besides the well-known story of his offer of a hundred 
talents for the painting of Dionysos by Apelles’ contemporary 
Aristides when Corinth was sacked in 146 8.c., we have an in- 
scription enumerating the honors paid by the Delphians to three 
Pergamene artists sent in 140/139 8.c. by Attalus II to copy paint- 
ings in Delphi, probably the famous frescoes in the Lesche of the 
Cnidians. 

In addition to their interest in collecting works of art, the At- 
talids created one of the finest libraries of the Hellenistic world 
which, it has been estimated, comprised seventeen thousand vol- 
umes. The Attalids also supported scholars living elsewhere as 
well as at their court. One should note, however, that most of 
their protégés were critics rather than creators, of whom the larz- 
est number, such as Crates, were engaged in Homeric criticism. 

In the history of the preservation of classical works of art, the 
great Renaissance patrons undoubtedly played a vital role. But 
an honorable place should also be assigned to those enlightened 
rulers of the Hellenistic Age who were the first to recognize the 
need to collect and preserve a heritage that was already regarded 
as “classical” in their own time. 

C. E. VAFOPOULOU-RICHARDSON 
Jesus College, Oxford University 
Oxford, England 
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BARBARA OBRIST, Les débuts de l'imagerie alchimique (XIV- 
XV siècles), Paris, Le Sycamore in assoc. with Centre 
Nationale de la Recherche Scientifique, 1982. Pp. 328; 102 
ills., some color. F 150 paper. 


To the modern reader, the subject of this book may bring to mind 
visions of sorcerers in pointed hats murmuring magic spells over 
steaming cauldrons as they vainly attempt to transmute lead into 
gold. This caricature, transmitted through the ages by such sat- 
irists as Chaucer, Sebastian Brant, and Ben Jonson, is reinforced 
today by the fact that we experience alchemical images, in all their 
strangeness, out of context. The dragons and hermaphrodites of 
alchemical allegory seem more at home in the films of Fellini or 
the mind-scapes of Dali than on the pages of treasured medieval 
manuscripts. The question arises: are alchemical images part of 
the history of art? The few who gingerly set foot on this alien 
terrain encounter a bewildering variety of literature, ranging from 
the reasonable to the ridiculous. Clearly, the historical study of 
alchemy is impaired by our ignorance of an ancient philosophy 
that was once part of the stock erudition, but is now almost com- 
pletely forgotten. Actually, the ultimate aim of medieval alchemy 
was not much different from that of modern science, that is, to 
discover the secret of creation and thereby return the earth and 
its inhabitants to immortality. The difference between then and 
now was the power and authority of the Church, within whose 
framework alchemy grew and developed after its introduction 
into the West. In order to begin a rational examination of alchem- 
ical imagery, we must first divest the sorcerer of his pointed hat 
and give him a monk’s robe and a university education, for 
alchemy was a legitimate medieval science whose practice was 
believed to lead to Christian redemption. 

Barbara Obrist is the first to relate early alchemical images with 
their texts and to treat them as serious documents within a his- 
torical context.1 She displays considerable linguistic, textual, and 
graphological skills in this remarkable study of three important 
treatises of the late 14th and early 15th centuries. The thorough 
scholarly diligence of this book sets it apart from all others and 
introduces a new field of study — the examination of alchemical 
images within their individual textual and social contexts. The 
peculiar nature of these tracts, combined with our stubborn insist- 
ence on referring to alchemy as an “occult” art, accounts for the 
lack of serious study given these treatises until now. The task has 
been complicated by the fact that alchemists habitually and pur- 
posely muddled their texts, so that alchemical literature appears 
obscure, repetitive, and contradictory. No single treatise ever 
agrees with another and even copies vary to a remarkable extent. 
Furthermore, alchemical texts consist of compilations and trans- 
lations of ancient, Arabic, and medieval treatises quoted out of 
context and cited to lend credence to an author's theory. As a 
result, the typical alchemical treatise displays a confusing con- 
glomerate symbolism culled from many centuries’ work. 

Obrist’s book concerns itself with three of the earliest illustrated 
allegorical alchemical treatises: the 14th-century Book of the 
Secrets of Madame Alchemy by Constantinus and two 15th-cen- 
tury anonymous tracts — the Book of the Holy Trinity and the 


Aurora Consurgens. Two are Austro-German in origin, one is _ 


1 The closest thing to an integrated study of an alchemical treatise (of the 
17th century) is H.M.E. de Jong, Michael Maier’s ‘Atalanta Fugiens’; 
Sources of an Alchemical Book of Emblems (Janus suppl. 7), Leiden, 1969. 
2 The volumes of Jung’s collected works (translated by R.EC. Hull) that 
analyze alchemical images are Vol. xu, Psychology and Alchemy; Vol. 
xur, Alchemical Studies; Vol. x1v, Mysterium Coniunctionis; and Vol. 
xvi, The Practice of Psychotherapy, Princeton, 1966-1970. 


Dutch, and each owes its content to earlier sources. Obrist’s prob- 
lematical two-part introduction (entitled chapter 1) addresses itself 
to the state of research concerning alchemical illustrations, and a 
discussion of the general character of alchemical literature in the 
West before illustration. 

The author briefly mentions some of the modern writers on 
alchemical imagery, criticizing them for faults of scholarship and 
methodology. Most of Obrist's distress is reserved fer C.G. Jung, 
who wrote several volumes on alchemy’ to illustrate his psycho- 
logical theories. The author criticizes Jung on three accounts: (1) 
an anti-historical approach, (2) a hypothetical Christ/Lapis par- 
allel before the 14th century, and (3) a supposed post-Reformation 
view of alchemists as heretics. The first charge of anti-historicism 
is true with regard to Jung. However, Jung’s purpose was not to 
chronicle alchemy, but to place the images outside the limits of 
chronology and within the primeval unconscious cf the human 
mind. Whatever one thinks of this view of psychology, Jung must 
be recognized as a great scholar of alchemy. He translated many 
important treatises (one of which Obrist herself quotes in chapter 
4 and amassed an astounding collection of related images (many 
of which are housed at the Warburg Institute in London). Cer- 
tainly an art historian perusing a volume of Jung illustrated with 
such diverse images as Delacroix etchings, medieval alchemical 
manuscripts, and Attic Greek vases would begin to suspect an 
unorthodox methodology. Jung’s books are obviously only of tan- 
gential interest to historians of alchemy and art, as they were 
intended for another audience entirely. 

Obrist’s second point of disagreement with Jung is based upon 
the latter’s supposed discovery of a Christ/Lapis parallel well 
before the 14th century. In this case, it seems that Obrist has con- 
densed and simplified Jung’s voluminous writings to the extent 
that the result is a misinterpretation. In fact, both Obrist and Jung 
claim that the first reference to an alchemical Christ metaphor 
occurs in the 14th century. Jung cites the Codicillus of Raymond 
Lull‘ and Obrist the De Secretis Naturae of Arnauld of Villanova 
(p. 20), two roughly contemporary treatises. Furthermore, Jung 
repeatedly and emphatically states that “There is no reason to 
suspect Christian influence in the very early texts,” and that such 
parallels “... exist where Christian influence is out of the ques- 
tion.”5 Jung cites words such as “king,” “son of God,” and “res- 
urrection” in pre-Christian texts simply to demonstrate evidence 
of alchemy's and Christianity’s undeniable common roots in the 
pagan past. The tendency to misquote selectively and thereby 
misinterpret remarks removed from their contexts also occurs in 
reference to my own article on Bosch and alchemy, which Obrist 
criticizes for assigning the process only four steps. In actuality, 
the article clearly states that the basic procedure “... was elab- 
orated and augmented to suit each author's fancy, some dividing 
the operation into seven or twelve steps and substeps."5 

To her credit, Obrist ends part one of her long introduction by 
clearing up an error made by two generations of alchemical icon- 
ographers concerning the manuscripts Vat. Cod. Falat. Lat. 412 
and Vat. Cod. Palat. Lat. 1066. These tracts do not illustrate 
alchemical treatises, although their illustrations were used by Jung 
to demonstrate alchemical concepts. Art historians would be wise 


3 M.-L. von Franz, Aurora Consurgens, New York, 1966. 

4 Jung, Psychology and Alchemy (as in note 2), 358. 

5 Ibid., 358-359. See also H.S. Sheppard, “The Redemption Theme and 
Hellenistic Alchemy,” Ambix, vu, 1959, 42-46. 

6 L.S. Dixon, “Bosch’s Garden of Delights Triptych: Remnants of a ‘Fossil’ 
Science,” Art Bulletin, tx, 1981, 100. 


to heed Obrist’s admonition and delete these two manuscripts 
from their references until further work is done with regard to 
the relationship of their texts and illustrations. 

Obrist’s third charge, that Jung viewed alchemists as heretics, 
is debatable. She is correct to insist that this was not the true 
status of medieval alchemists; however, neither is it an accurate 
representation of Jung’s point of view. This point of contention 
signifies the most serious problem in Obrist’s otherwise exemplary 
book — an almost total lack of consideration of the practical 
nature of medieval alchemy. Obrist deals exclusively with alchem- 
ical allegory when, in fact, the tradition of practical illustration 
is much older, and should not be considered apart from allegory. 
After all, alchemy, stripped of its cumbersome metaphors, was 
merely the art of distillation which formed the basis for the mod- 
ern science of chemistry. Alchemical apparatus were used by 
apothecaries and doctors to distill medicines and, on a larger scale, 
to create an “elixir of life” capable of healing all illnesses. Alchemy 
had both a practical and allegorical side — an elite and popular 
following. During the 14th century the gap between the two began 
to widen into ever more complicated allegory on one hand and 
empirical laboratory technique on the other. Obrist sees alchemy 
as an allegorical quest for salvation attained primarily through 
metallurgy. Actually, by the 14th century, the science had become 
more important as an adjunct to medicine. 

Obrist is correct in attempting to remove alchemy from the 
realm of sorcery and magic. However, the evidence she cites as 
proof of this — Pope John XXII's single decretal of 1317 against 
alchemists guilty of creating counterfeit money — is inconclusive 
evidence (p. 20). In fact, there were many instances involving 
persecutions of alchemists during this pope’s reign. In most cases, 
however, the crime did not lie in the practice of alchemy, but in 
certain adjuncts to the art, particularly poisoning.” The many 
instances of local punishments and the excommunications of 
monk-practitioners provide further evidence of a great number 
of unethical alchemists.’ It is logical that such actions would not 
have taken place unless there had been widespread misuse of the 
art. If Obrist had viewed alchemy in its proper context, as a nec- 
essary adjunct to medical science, it would become obvious that 
the practice of alchemy alone was not considered evil, for distil- 
lation was the modus operandi for making not only medicines, 
but also cosmetics and artists’ paints. However, when the art was 
coupled with crime or sorcery, the practitioner was punished. 

Obrist’s introduction continues with a discussion of early texts 
but neglects the influential Turba of the Philosophers, a treatise 
of paramount importance to Western alchemy. An astounding 
number of 14th- and 15th-century treatises quote from the Turba, 
and it is considered at least as significant as the writings of Hermes 
Trismegistus to the history of alchemical illustration.’ Consid- 
ering that the 15th-century texts examined in Obrist's book owe 
much to the Turba, the omission is inexplicable. 

Next follows a philosophical discussion of Aristotelian versus 
Platonic theories of alchemy and a debate concerning the concept 
of alchemical “animalism.” These topics, new to the field of 
alchemical discussion, are quite involved and generally of little 
use to the art historian. The author is at her best when, leaving 
the high road of abstraction, she focuses on the relevant specifics 
of the manuscripts in question. Such is the case in chapter 2, where 
the illustrations accompanying the Book of Secrets of Madame 


7 L, Thorndike, “John XXII and the Occult Arts,” in History of Magic 
and Experimental Science, nr, New York, 1941, 18-38. 


8 Ibid., 31, 33. 
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Alchemy are studied for the first time in relationship to the Dutch 
text. The most important lesson of this chapter is a discussion of 
theology and its rapport with alchemical theory, particularly the 
parallels of the alchemical work with the creation of the werld 
and the Passion of Christ. Obrist also offers an interesting inter- 
pretation of the function of alchemical images in the art of mem- 
ory. The pictorial scheme of the Book of Secrets ... emerges as a 
series of metaphors, organized not according to the laws of logic, 
but according to the associative tendencies of the mind in linking 
one image with the next in a chain of memory. Nevertheless, the 
reader will notice an occasional disagreement between Constan- 
tinus’ text and the accompanying illustrations. This phenomenon 
is peculiar to alchemical images whose origins are buried in obscu- 
rity, and which continued to be reproduced nearly unchanged and 
with a variety of different texts, as late as the 17th century. I: is 
apparent that fidelity of text and image is not always character- 
istic of these treatises, and that a wider knowledge of later texts 
is valuable in deciphering the earliest images. 

The next chapter, devoted to the Book of the Holy Trinity, is 
the best of the three. Obrist concentrates on the political and social 
contexts of this treatise which was written during the Council of 
Constance, ca. 1410-19. The political overtones of the tract reflect 
the well-documented interest of the German nobles in alchemy, 
a fact to which the author ascribes the first appearance of alchem- 
ical manuscripts in Germany. Other levels of meaning are also 
explored, so that the tract emerges as a moral and prophetic text 
as well. The illustrations in the Book of the Holy Trinity closely 
correspond with the text. Colors are labeled next to the images 
to which they refer, and tables of correspondences aid in our inter- 
pretation of the symbolism. Even so, Obrist’s iconographical 
analysis sometimes does not consider standard art-historical icon- 
ography. One such instance concerns the human-headed snake, 
which has a rich pictorial history apart from its use in alchemical 
imagery. Ignoring the pictorial tradition of Lucifer in Eden, Ob- 
rist is at a loss to offer a satisfactory prototype for the alchemical 
anti-Christ. The medical context of the treatise is only briefly 
mentioned, and illustrations of apparatus that accompany some 
versions of the tract are neither mentioned nor illustrated. Obrist 
seems not to know of the fine copy of the Book of the Holy Trinity 
in the Stadtbibliothek Vadiana, St. Gallen (ms 428) as it does not 
appear in the text or in the otherwise complete appendixes. This 
manuscript contains diagrams of apparatus interspersed with the 
allegorical scenes and along the margins of the text.1 Some men- 
tion of this treatise and its illustrations would represent the Book 
of the Holy Trinity as both an allegorical treatise and a practical 
handbook. - 

The third text examined by Obrist is the Aurora Consurgens, 
the most lavishly illustrated and most often reproduced of the 
three. Because the illustrations are often emblematic and, in some 
cases produced independently from the text, Obrist has difficulty 
deducing their symbolic content. There being no descriptive text, 
the reader must construct the iconography from other sources. 
Obrist's rigid reliance upon earlier prototypes sometimes results 
in decisive interpretations of images that, in fact, could have other 
meanings. The significance of the color blue, for example, is deci- 
phered from the table of correspondences in the Book of the Holy 
Trinity (p. 210) as denoting quicksilver, when it could just as eas- 
ily indicate the rotting stage of Saturnine putrifactio. Similarly, 


9 Ibid., 41. 


10 A practica section is also appended to the copy of the Aurora Con- 
surgens Cod. Voss. Chym. E 29, Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit. 
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the color green could indicate fermentatio accomplished by the 
influence of Venus as well as the death-dealing corrosive dragon. 
In fact, color symbolism is closely linked with practical alchemical 
laboratory experience, a relationship that Obrist does not explore. 
Because early alchemists lacked precise degree scales with which 
to measure heat, they looked for changes in color as indications 
of the state of their materials. These colors took on allegorical 
significance derived from what was actually happening before the 
practitioner’s eyes. Some mention of the practical basis of color 
symbolism would have aided Obrist’s interpretation of many of 
the images in the Aurora. 

In addition to color, the forms and functions of practical appa- 
ratus provide another basis for allegory. An example is the two- 
armed pelican vessel, which takes its name both from its shape 
and from the legend of the pelican bird as a Christ metaphor. The 
Tractatus Aureus describes the vessel in combined practical/alle- 
gorical terms thus: “For when she applies her beak to her breast, 
her whole neck with the beak is bent into the shape of the circle 
... the blood (distilled liquid) flowing from her breast restores life 
to the dead fledglings (inert material). Combined Christian/ 
alchemical meaning is also embodied in the allegorical phoenix, 
who periodically sacrificed herself in flames, only to be reborn. 
Both birds are important in alchemical iconography, and appear 
interchangeably in tracts where Eucharistic parallels are empha- 
sized, Art historians will recognize the long history of the pelican 
and phoenix in Passion iconography. Obrist, however, mentions 
neither the Christian parallels nor the history of the birds in art, 
and at one point identifies a pelican as a phoenix (pp. 227-229). 
A similar instance concerns the common image of the green dragon 
whose color and fearful attributes derive from the violent by-prod- 
ucts of laboratory experiments. The allegory of the “green dragon” 
describes a substance corrosive enough to dissolve even gold, and 
is now thought to have represented a nitric-hydrochloric mixture 
that appeared during the alchemical process. The “battle of the 
green dragon” therefore refers to alchemists’ efforts to neutralize 
this substance. At one point, Obrist describes a scene of the sun 
and moon fighting the dragon, obviously binding its legs (p. 219), 
as the emergence of the opposites from the prima materia, an 

` interpretation that does not consider laboratory practice. The 
reader encountering these allegories for the first time in Obrist’s 
text may be at a loss, as the book includes no introduction to 
alchemy, its definition, its purposes, or its procedures. Clearly 
this is not a book for beginners, who would be wise to consult 
the writings of E Sherwood Taylor, Lynn Thorndike, and even 
the relevant chapters of C.G. Jung for the much-needed back- 
ground and history of practical and allegorical alchemy. 

Obrist concludes that allegorical imagery appeared as people 
were facing up to the failure of alchemy, and that the art turned 
toward the supernatural because it was losing prestige as a sci- 
ence. Had the author examined the practical purposes of alchemy 
and its increasing importance as a medical tool in the 14th and 
15th centuries, she might have deduced that alchemy was not 
dying, but rather evolving. The invention of the printing press 
would soon cause an enormous production of handbooks for the 
layman designed to teach housewives how to practice alchemical 
distillation ”... in the oven while bread bakes.”” At the same time 
that alchemical allegory was becoming forbiddingly esoteric, 
practical alchemy was becoming ever more rational. Obrist, 


11 Hermes Trismegistus, “Tractatus Aureus,” in Pharmacopoeia Londi- 
nensis, ed. N, Culpepper, London, 1659. 

12H, Brunswyck, The Vertuose Boke of Distyllacyon of All Manner of 
Waters, London, 1527, intro. : 


immersed in the esoteric aspects of the science, presents a view 
of the art that does not consider its growth and devélopment 
beyond the 14th century. | 

Although alchemical imagery is the subject of this book, the 
aspect of art is the weakest part of the study. The 102 illustrations 
of selected folios from the three treatises and comparative mate- 
rial range in quality from superb to abysmal. The color illustra- 
tions, provided by a special grant, are excellent, and are repro- 
duced to scale in some instances. However, the black-and-white 
photographs which make up the bulk of the images are often so 
dark and muddy as to render them useless. Even the simplest 
elements are obscured so that one is forced to rely upon the text 
for clues as to what one is supposed to see. Furthermore, the order 
of pictures is awkward, as they often appear nowhere near their 
mention within the book, being clumped in three sections at the 
beginning, middle, and end of the text. Comparative material is 
not placed with the related images, hence one must use three or 
four fingers as book marks. I never did find illustration 32 in the 
text (although it turned up on the book’s cover), and some illus- 
trations are not discussed at all. Figures 10 and 17 are reverse- 
labeled, and at one point the plates are ordered 49, 23, 55, 53. 
The logic of which illustrations received color treatment is not 
apparent, as those containing no color symbolism sometimes 
appear in superb color while others full of color iconography rate 
muddy gray illustrations. Happily, the book contains a helpful 
bibliography and several appendixes which include lists and 
descriptions of most versions of the three treatises discussed in 
the main text. 

Obrist’s major scholarly contribution is the serious consider- 
ation of the social, religious, and philosophical context of alchem- 
ical texts. As such, the book should take its place as required 
reading for anybody interested in serious investigation of alchem- 
ical imagery. Obrist’s methodology could be applied to future 
studies of some of the important early illustrated treatises which 
have yet to receive scholarly attention, such as the several copies 
of the Ripley Scrowl (Bodleian Library Bodley Rolls 1, Ashmole 
Rolls 40, 52, and 53; and British Library ms Add. 5025 and 32621), 
the Splendor Solis of Salmon Trismosin (British Library ms Harley 
3469), the Donum Dei of Johannes Andreae (British Library Sloane 
2560), the anonymous Ashburnham 1166 (Florence, Biblioteca 
Medicea-Laurenziana) and the beautiful Lullian tract in the Biblio- 
teca Nationale, Florence (ms Br. 52), to name only a few of the 
most brilliant. Other directions in which this book leads is the 
study of printed alchemical books, such as Reusner's Pandora of 
1588, which uses images from the Aurora Consurgens, and Mylius’ 
fascinating Philosophia Reformata of 1622. Alchemical imagery 
in Northern Baroque prints and paintings is ubiquitous, and one 
might begin with the laboratory paintings of Teniers the Younger. 
In general, Obrist deals impressively with a science complicated 
by large doses of fear and paranoia and an unstable iconographic 
system. Alchemical philosophy was further muddled by the con- 
stant introduction of new themes, the mutation of old themes, 
images pulled out of their original context, and purposeful obscu- 
rity. While one would wish for a more thorough presentation of 
alchemy as a practical science in Obrist’s book, one cannot but 
encourage and applaud the comprehensive, well-structured inter- 
disciplinary approach of this pioneering study. 

LAURINDA $. DIXON 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 13210 


HENRIK LILIUS, Villa Lante al Gianicolo: L'architettura e la 
decorazione pittorica (Acta Instituti Romani Finlandiae, x), 
2 vols., Rome, Institutum Romanum Finlandiae, 1981. Vol. 
1: 373 pp.; Vol. 1: 115 pls. + 287 figs. 


The splendid villas that began to encompass the city of Rome in 
the 16th century were in part encouraged by a papal bull issued 
in November 1516 by the Medici Pope Leo X, in which he ex- 
tended the building privileges granted by earlier popes for the 
urban development of Rome to sites just outside the city walls. 
It was for Leo's datary, Baldassare Turini, that one of the earliest 
and loveliest of the suburban villas, the present Villa Lante, was 
begun on the Janiculum Hill, probably in 1518. Both the archi- 
tecture of the villa and its decoration have been the source of 
much debate during at least the past several decades, which is 
now summed up in the complete monograph dedicated by the 
Finnish scholar Henrik Lilius to the building and its decoration. 

Lilius’ major contribution to our knowledge of the architecture 
is the identification of remains of ancient Roman construction 
under the present building, including more than two meters of 
opus incertum above which are ancient brick walls incorporated 
into the 16th-century construction, and the denial of Prandi’s ear- 
lier assertion that the ground levels surrounding the various sides 
of the villa were originally much higher. Lilius’ very thorough 
analysis of the architectural style of the villa notes the dependence 
of many architectural details upon the architecture of Raphael. 
This was suggested previously by Shearman as part of his ar- 
gument that, despite Vasari's attribution of the villa to Giulio 
Romano, the first design of the building may have been Raphael's, 
changed and continued after his death by Giulio Romano. After 
examining all the evidence, Lilius, however, returns to Vasari's 
position, crediting the design to Giulio Romano, but he also adds 
a very confusing hypothesis formulated by Frommel that the first 
design of the Villa Lante may have resembled the Villa Farnesina 
with a prospective loggia on its northern side as well as the present 
loggia overlooking the city from the east side of the villa. In short, 
the historical evidence is so scant and the physical evidence so 
confusing that no fully satisfactory analysis of the history of the 
‘design of the building can be offered. 

For Lilius, as for earlier art historians, Vasari’s account of the 
building and decoration of the Villa Lante has become the focus 
of much of the confusion coincidental with the history of the villa, 
and it is interesting to take this opportunity to review the differing 
attitudes of later historians to his account and, in fact, the dif- 
fering attitudes of the same historians to different parts of his 
account. The frescoes decorating the salon of the villa were like- 
wise attributed by Vasari to Giulio Romano, but art historians, 
commencing with Voss in 1920, have gradually denied the attri- 
bution to Giulio. There now seems to be almost general agreement 
to attribute the major frescoes of the salon to Polidoro da Car- 
avaggio or, as Lilius does here, to Polidoro and his colleague Ma- 
turino, thus completely negating Vasari’s comments on the dec- 
oration, while accepting his attribution of the architectural design. 

Although Lilius rejects Vasari’s attribution of the decoration to 
Giulio Romano, he accepts unquestioningly other aspects of Va- 
sari’s account. Even the interpretation of the meaning associated 
by Lilius with the Villa Lante is colored by Vasari’s claim that 
Numa Pompilius “was buried there.” For as Lilius expresses it, 
the ancient Roman ruins on which the Renaissance villa is built 
may have “been recognized allegorically” as the tomb of Numa 
Pompilius (p. 52), thereby ignoring the lack of decorum the Ren- 
aissance might find in the equating of a villa with a tomb. In point 
of fact, Renaissance writers. following Plutarch, had located the 
site of the tomb of Numa toward the base of the Janiculum Hill, 
as recorded, for example, in the detail of Dupérac’s map of ancient 
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Rome reproduced by Lilius as figure 10. The location of the Villa 
Lante (then the Villa Turini) was, however, associated on most 
of the 16th-century maps of Rome with the ancient villa of Julius 
Martialis as described in an epigram of the ancient Roman poet 
Marcus Valerius Martialis, and the visual prospects organized 
from the Villa Lante with a blind side toward the Trastevere, as 
O'Gorman pointed out, correspond to the vistas of the villa of 
Martial.! In a footnote Lilius reports O’Gorman’s identification 
of the Renaissance and ancient villas, but then ignores such a 
suggestion, although it would seem much more in character for 
the Renaissance to identify the ancient building remains on the 
site with the villa of Martial rather than the tomb of Numa, and 
Lilius himself earlier suggested that the remains might be those 
of an actual Roman villa (p. 44). 

Despite the confusion of the architectural history of the villa, 
the resultant building is one of the most charming examples of 
early 16th-century Roman architecture, a worthy rival to the Villa 
Farnesina or the incomplete Villa Madama. Like the Villa Far- 
nesina, its architectural style expressed its nature as a suburban 
villa, as urban in its style as it is rustic, and thereby it corresponds 
to Martial’s description of the ancient villa of Julius Martialis as 
a “country house, or rather a town house.” Similarly the delicacy 
of the architectural details of the villa perched tall on the summit 
of the Janiculum Hill realizes effectively Martial’s ancient descrip- 
tion of the “dainty roof of the tall villa.” 

The major part of the book is devoted to the interior decora- 
tion, both fresco and stucco work, of the villa. Every scene, every 
detail, is thoroughly examined as to its subject matter and icon- 
ographical meaning as well as its literary and pictorial source. 
The wealth of iconographical and pictorial material is over- 
whelming, so that the reader is often left in confusion as to which 
sources are considered by the author as most relevant to a par- 
ticular scene. Certainly the decoration of the salon is correctly 
identified as illustrating the ancient history of the Janiculum Hill 
on which the villa sits and particularly honoring Turini’s patron 
Pope Leo X, although the decoration was probably executed dur- 
ing the papacy of the succeeding Medici Pope Clement VII. The 
iconography and meaning of the decoration of the smaller rooms, 
however, are still very uncertain. It is interesting to learn that 
Lilius has established that five of the eight female portraits that 
dominate two of the minor rooms are derived from paintings by 
Raphael. Similarly, he identifies the four male portraits in the 
decoration of the so-called Cancelleria as the three Florentine poets 
Petrarch, Poliziano, and Dante and the artist Raphael. After con- 
sidering and rejecting other suggestions as unconvincing, Lilius 
sees an analogy in Boccaccio’s Amorosa Visione where the “cas- 
tello dell'arte” is decorated with eight feminine figures and de- 
pictions of ancient philosophers and poets with Dante as the chief 
poet. The villa decoration, he admits, does not correspond exactly 
to the description of Boccaccio, but he believes that it suggests 
an analogous “castello dell’arte.” The introduction of the artist 
Raphael among the poets and the Raphaelesque origin of most of 
the feminine portraits, however, would then seem to demand a 
more particular consideration. 

An iconographical program for the stucco reliefs of the loggia 
of the villa is completely denied. The loggia is described as an 
“illusionistic pergola” where Turini's classical antiquities might be 
exhibited, so that the stucco reliefs are considered merely pseudo- 
antique stuccoes belonging to the same collection. 


1J. O'Gorman, “The Villa Lante in Rome: Some Drawings and Some 
Observations,” Burlington Magazine, cx111, 1971, 133-38, and D. R. Cof- 
fin, The Villa in the Life of Renaissance Rome, Princeton, 1979, 257-59. 
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Lilius and I,? independently, have noted the similarity of most 
of the frescoes decorating the main salon to the iconographical 
program devised by Tommaso Inghirami in 1513 to decorate the 
temporary theater on the Campidoglio where Pope Leo's brother 
and nephew were inducted into Roman citizenship. It is very un- 
likely, however, that Inghirami could be the iconographer of the 
villa as he was dead by 1516, presumably before any idea of the 
villa and particularly of its decoration had been formulated. Lilius 
then can only suggest the Medicean historian Paolo Giovio as the 
possible iconographer. As I once suggested, the general concept 
of the program and very specifically one major fresco reflect the 
ideas of Egidio da Viterbo, general of the Augustinian Order, who 
began his unpublished Historia XX Saeculorum, dedicated to Leo 
X, at this time and was appointed cardinal by Leo X in 1517. 
Although Cardinal Egidio may not be the actual iconographer of 
the decorative program of the villa, his ideas would seem to be 
the source of it. 

Although the major part of the monograph is devoted to the 
iconography and sources of the decoration, perhaps, as we have 
noted, the major contribution of this section is the convincing 
demonstration that the principal decoration of the salon was by 
the painters Polidoro da Caravaggio and Maturino and the clear 
definition of the contribution of each. Now for the first time every 
detail of the fresco and stucco decoration of the villa is repro- 
duced. The plates are of varying but adequate quality, and prac- 
tically every comparative example of ancient or Renaissance art 
is depicted as a separate figure, although often at a very small 
scale. The monograph, in sum, offers a complete coverage of the 
villa during the first several decades of its creation and carefully 
weighs the evidence as to its creation and meaning, but often with 
inconclusive results. 

DAVID R. COFFIN 
Princeton University 
Princeton, N.J. 08544 


R. WARD BISSELL, Orazio Gentileschi and the Poetic Tradi- 
tion in Caravaggesque Painting, University Park and Lon- 
don, The Pennsylvania State Press, 1981. Pp. 240; 4 color 
pls. and 237 black-and-white ills. 


Since the publication of his doctoral dissertation in 1966, R. Ward 
Bissell has been recognized as the most informed authority on the 
Baroque painter, Orazio Gentileschi (1563-1639). Bissell’s mon- 
ograph and catalogue raisonné of Gentileschi’s paintings have been 
long awaited and the results are not disappointing. The new book 
is roughly divided between essay and catalogue. Bissell describes 
Gentileschi’s biography and artistic development in six chrono- 
logical chapters. Chapter 7 concludes the monographic essay with 
proposals on the artist's “Pan-European Influence.” The Cata- 
logue comprises four sections of Authentic Works, Questionable 
Attributions, List of Incorrect Attributions, and Lost Works. (The 
distinctions among these categories are not always clear, some 
comments on which will follow.) The catalogue texts are fre- 
quently specific and lengthy discussions of documentation, icon- 
ography, and attribution. Finally, Bissell’s book includes four ap- 
pendixes, most notably a Register of Documents.? 

Even among a group as picturesque as were the first followers 
of Caravaggio, Orazio Gentileschi’s career stands out as curious. 
Gentileschi left his native Pisa and made his way to Rome as a 
young man. From the testimony of the libel suit lodged in 1603 


2 Coffin, 262-64. 


by Giovanni Baglione against Gentileschi and Caravaggio, we 
learn — despite their efforts to obscure the fact — that the two 
defendants had been associated for two or three years.? Cara- 
vaggio had borrowed studio props from Gentileschi and the latter 
had vigorously shared Caravaggio’s resentment over Bagzlione’s 
receipt of a golden chain for his versicn of the Amor Divino. 
Gentileschi’s vehement partisanship with Caravaggio, a rebellious 
individualist seven years his junior, was truly unexpected given 
the course of his early career. By 1600 Gentileschi was a mature 
artist, a family man, who had worked alongside Baglione at var- 
ious papal decorations for more than a decade. Indeed, as late as 
1599-1600 Gentileschi was working in close proximity with Cav- 
alier d'Arpino and Baglione in the refurbishment of S. Nicola in 
Carcere.3 Nothing in the dreary frescozs painted ty him in S. 
Maria Maggiore ca, 1593 and in the church of Madonna dei Monti, 
Rome, in 1599 predict in Gentileschi any capacity cr inclination 
to abandon the formulas of the Roman late Maniera.* 
Admittedly, the evidence for Gentileschi’s early career is scant. 
No paintings for private patrons earlier than ca. 1605 have been 
identified, and the artist’s major commission of his pre-Cara- 
vaggesque epoch, an altarpiece of The Conversion of Saint Paul 
in S. Paolo fuori le Mura, was destroyed by fire in 1823. Bissell 
considers Gentileschi’s recorded commissions under the papacies 
of Sixtus V (1588-1590) and Clement VIII (1592-1605) in all pos- 
sible detail, but he does not broach the subject of the artist's train- 
ing except to dismiss Baglione’s contention that Gentileschi learned 
the rudiments of his craft from his brother, Aurelio Lomi. As 
Bissell rightly observes, none of Gentileschi’s surviving works 
manifest a dependence on Aurelio Lorni’s Florentine version of 
the late Maniera. For this reason, uncoubtedly, Aurelio’s own 
background (he was a pupil of Cigoli) and works are not men- 
tioned or illustrated. However, Baglione’s stipulation of an artistic 
connection between the brothers gains some suppcrt in a docu- 
ment of 1587 which is the earliest record of Gentileschi in Rome. 
On May 14 in that year “Aurelio Gentileschi of Florence, painter” 
received a loan from Camillo Aiuti, another Florentine, which 
was guaranteed by “his brother, Orazio.”5 It is striking that on 
this occasion, the only one known, Aurelio Lomi. likewise as- 
sumed the name of his maternal uncle, Gentileschi. Mcre perti- 
nent to the question at hand is the documentation that the Lomi/ 


1 The Register of Documents consists of summaries of documents, not the 
actual transcriptions. However, many documents are trarscribed in var- 
ious footnotes and catalogue entries: the value of the Register would have 
been augmented by appropriate cross-references. 


2 Orazio must have beer. acquainted with Onorio Longhi, another co-de- 
fendant, since 1595. In that year Longhi was zhe designer o the catafalque 
of Cardinal Marco Sittico Altemps which was decorated with paintings 
by Gentileschi. 


3 Gentileschi’s frescoes in the tribune were destroyed in the 19th century. 
Bissell’s proposed dating of ca. 1599 is confirmed by three records of pay- 
ments to Gentileschi between July 31, 1599 and June 5, 1600. These doc- 
uments and others related to the Aldobrandini decorations in S. Nicola 
in Carcere were published in M.C. Abromson, Painting in Rome During 
the Papacy of Clement VIII (1592-1605), A Cocumented Study, New York 
and London, 1981 (Ph.D. diss., 1976), 355. 


4 Four frescoes of Angels painted by Gentileschi between May and July 
of 1599 in the cupola of Madonna dei Monti were recently published by 
L. Barroero, “Orazio Gentileschi, 1599,” Antologia di belle arti, x1x/xx, 
1981 [appeared 1983}, 169-175. Bissell notes the documentaticn for this 
commission, but describes the works as lost (L1). 


5 See G.L. Masetti Zannini, Pittori della seconda meta del Cinquecento 
in Roma (documenti e regesti), Rome, 1974, 43 (not cited by Bissell). 


Gentileschi brothers were together in Rome at the onset of Or- 


azio’s career. As far as we know, Orazio’s first assignment as an | 


artist was received in the next year, 1588-89, when he was a minor 
participant in the Biblioteca Sistina decorations. 

Gentileschi remade himself as a Caravaggesque painter during 
a transitional period of several years; Bissell's estimate of 1600- 
05 seems reasonable. Unfortunately, the date of the artist's major 
work of this period, the Olgiati Chapel altarpiece of The Baptism 
of Christ in S. Maria della Pace, has not yet been determined. A 
terminus ante quem of 1605 was provided by Baglione who de- 
scribed this commission with Orazio’s other works under the pon- 
tificate of Clement VIII. Not distant in date, it seems, but quan- 
titatively nearer to Gentileschi’s characteristic style is the immense 
Circumcision of Christ formerly over the High Altar of the Gest 
in Ancona (now on deposit in Urbino). The Circumcision was 
presumably in place soon after the construction of the Gest in 
1605. In this canvas we find for the first time the preoccupation 
with drapery patterns and folds which inspired Roberto Longhi 
(1916) to dub Gentileschi “the most marvelous tailor and weaver 
who ever worked among painters.” 

With only these two landmarks, themselves on shifting foun- 
dations, the reconstruction of Gentileschi’s chronology poses vex- 
ing problems. Nor are Gentileschi’s paintings from the second 
decade of the century substantially better documented. In the face 
of such imponderables, Bissell has succeeded in putting Gentiles- 
chi's oeuvre into a comprehensible order. The author's task was 
further complicated, of course, by the artist's predilection for re- 
peating his most attractive compositions. Bissell’s chronology is 
based on stylistic analyses of commendable sophistication. For 
instance, Bissell remarks perceptively on the quattrocentesque 
aura of Orazio’s frescoes in S. Veranzio, Fabriano, datable in 
1616. Following an observation of Longhi's, Bissell rightly ex- 
plores the Florentine sources, Cigoli above all, behind Gentiles- 
chi's Saint Francis Supported by an Angel in Rome (a similar ver- 
sion is in Madrid), which is the artist's first unmistakably 
Caravaggesque composition, ca. 1600-03. 

In view of the sympathy and ample research invested in his 
_ subject, the reader regrets somewhat that Bissell did not take the 
opportunity to describe the dawn of the Caravaggesque move- 
ment from the vantage point of his protagonist. The comparison 
between Orazio's works from the first decade of the 17th century 
with Saraceni’s and Borgianni’s, not to mention Manfredi's early 
works,* would doubtless have been enlightening. Indeed, it is not 
accurate to maintain that excepting the abortive efforts of Gio- 
vanni Baglione, “Orazio was seemingly alone during the first five 
years of the new century in embracing the Lombard’s art as the 
primary model” (p. 63). There is ample evidence, including Bag- 
lione’s own remark in September 1606,’ that Saraceni had adopted 
Caravaggism at least as early as Gentileschi and with results at 
first that were far more accomplished. Elsheimer and Saraceni are 
appropriately invoked in Bissell’s discussion of Gentileschi's 
Christ's Appearance to Saint Francis (Incisa della Rocchetta Col- 
lection, Rome) painted on copper, ca. 1600-05. Bissell character- 
izes the relationship between the three artists as an exchange, and 
he would have seen this process as more significant (according to 


é An interesting commentary on the critical fortunes of both Manfredi 
and Gentileschi is afforded by the ascription to Gentileschi in an inventory 
of 1790 of an Allegory of the Seasons that conformed exactly to Manfredi's 
composition in the Dayton Art Institute: “Inventario, o sia nota de’ quadri, 
che sono in Casa Albani in Roma” in I] Cardinale Alessandro Albani e 
la sua villa, quaderni sul neoclassico, v, Rome, 1980, 31. 
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his own comment) if he accepted Gentileschi's authorship of the 
Saint Christopher in Berlin. The attribution of this scintillating 
copper was first advanced by Longhi and has convinced most 
other scholars.§ $ 

In his final chapter, Bissell attempts to assess the artistic legacy 
exerted by his subject. In truth, Gentileschi cannot be said to have 
cleaved too broad a wake across the current of European painting. 
As often as he changed his milieu in search of a favorable recep- 
tion, he seems always to have worn out his welcome rather 
quickly. His stars were especially crossed by the constellations of 
his Flemish competitors. Gentileschi's sojourn in Genoa, 1621-24, ` 
coincided exactly with Anthony Van Dyck's. No doubt Genti- 
leschi’s departure from France in 1626 was hastened by the bril- 
liant success that Rubens was enjoying in the Court while painting 
the Marie de Medici cycle. Although Orazio's warks found some 
reflections in paintings by Jean Monier and even some religicus 
subjects by the Le Nain brothers, the artist most affected by Gen- 
tileschi's activity in France appears to have been Gentileschi. Dur- 
ing this period Gentileschi first unveiled his temperamental un- 
suitability for the representation of historical and mythological 
allegory. In England after 1626, this was the rocky soil that he 
would till repeatedly. After the assassination of his protector, 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, in August 1628, Gentiles- 
chi's presence in England became mostly superfluous. This state 
of affairs was confirmed by the arrival of Van Dyck in 1632. 

Gentileschi’s influence was felt most profoundly of course by 
his daughter, Artemisia. Bissell devotes only three pages to this 
relationship, presumably because he intends to treat it in depth 
in a separate monograph on Artemisia Gentileschi. Given the 
closeness of the links between the careers of father and daughter, 
as well as Bissell’s extensive studies of Artemisia, a case could be 
made in favor of the appropriateness of combining the scholarship 
on the two artists in a single volume. 

The most provocative proposal towards the extended influence 
of Gentileschi's Caravaggesque style originated, not surprisingly, 
with Roberto Longhi. With understandable enthusiasm, Bissell 
endorses Longhi’s observation that Hendrik Terbrugghen's brand 
of Caravaggism was mainly based on a close study of Gentileschi's 
own interpretation. This view was taken up in writings by Vitale 
Bloch, Benedict Nicolson, and Federico Zeri, and in the course of 
this scholarship, Gentileschi’s line of influence became traced to 
Vermeer as well. The “spiritual bond” between Gentileschi and 
Terbrugghen appears to have suggested to Bissell the subtitle of 
this monograph. Referring to Terbrugghen’s two paintings of flute 
players from 1621, Bissell remarks: “Here Terbrugghen, like Gen- 
tileschi in his Young Woman Playing a Lute, began with common 
types and ended with works of extraordinary lyrical beauty” (>. 
65). And further, Bissell quotes an insightful remark by Nicolson: 
“I doubt whether any artist in 1623 except Velazquez, and perhaps 
Gentileschi, Vouet and Valentin, were extracting so much poetry 
from so much prose as Terbrugghen was ...” (p. 67 and note 39). 
However, several allusions to Gentileschi’s “poetic sensitivity,” his 
“true inclinations for the pensive,” and his “noble, restrained, po- 
etic view of life” (pp. 25, 26, 36; 37, 39, 79) constitute the author's 
sole explication of “the Poetic Tradition in Caravaggesque 


7 See L. Spezzaferro, “Una testimonianza per gli inizi del caravaggismo,” 
Storia dell'arte, No. 23, 1975, 53-60. 


8 Ann Sutherland Harris (in conversation, 1983) also supports the attri- 
bution to Gentileschi. 
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Painting.” 

Bissell is surely right to emphasize the spiritual affinities be- 
tween Gentileschi and Terbrugghen. However, from the perspec- 
tive of Terbrugghen’s Italian sources Bissell’s arguments are drawn 
too narrowly, once more to the detriment of Gentileschi’s pre- 
sumed nemesis, Carlo Saraceni.? Without retracting his original 
statements, Longhi broadened his discussion of Terbrugghen’s for- 
mation to encompass a critical contribution by Saraceni. Indeed, 
Terbrugghen's earliest dated canvas, the Adoration of the Magi 
(Rijksmuseum) of 1619, is perfectly composed in Saraceni’s man- 
ner and abounds with formal types borrowed from the Venetian 
Caravaggist. 

To proceed to the Catalogue Raisonné, it is impossible to find 
fault with the diligent and ample research contained in the in- 
dividual entries. Bissell's perseverence in compiling the prove- 
nances and bibliography of so many replicas and copies of Gen- 
tileschi’s compositions, such as the Rest on the Flight, Judith with 
the Head of Holofernes, or Lot and His Daughters, is particu- 
larly impressive. Moreover, Bissell’s scrupulousness and courtesy 
in his citations in the Catalogue and in numerous footnotes of the 
contributions of other scholars are exemplary. 

It seems a shame to quibble that the author's generosity towards 
conflicting opinions leads to some confusion in the application of 
, the Catalogue. In place of a Rejected Attributions category, Bissell 

substitutes two divisions: Questionable Attributions and a List of 

Incorrect Attributions. The latter category is given over to Gen- 

tileschi attributions that no longer enjoy any support from any- 
“one. The Catalogue numbers. of the Questionable Attributions 
_ are prefixed with an “X” (which already bodes ill for any personal 
favorites in this group), and indeed, “X” Nos. 1, 2, 8, 10, 11, 12, 
14, 15, 17, 19-24, and 26 are rejected outright by Bissell. On the 
other hand, X-3 and X-25 are accepted by him; shouldn't one 
expect to find them among the Authentic Works? Catalogue X- 
18 raises the highly important issues surrounding the authorship 
of both the Narcissus in the Palazzo Barberini, Rome, and the 
David and Goliath, Madrid, both canvases that have been widely 
attributed to Caravaggio. Bissell is inclined to see Gentileschi's 
hand in them. The insertion of these paintings into Gentileschi's 
oeuvre would have a critical effect upon our understanding of the 
artist's relationship to Caravaggio and would seem to merit dis- 
cussion within the context of the essay proper and not the Cat- 
alogue alone. Finally, one must note that the Authentic Works 
include among their numbers three items that in Bissell’s view are 
questionable (1, 20, 59) and another that is lost (2). 

It would be misleading to close this notice with a recitation of 
misdemeanors: Unfortunately it is in the nature of book reviews 
to dwell upon complaints, since the merits of good scholarship 
are self-evident. In sum, Orazio Gentileschi and the Poetic Tra- 


1 
4 


9 Benedict Nicolson was most probably correct to identify Carlo Saraceni 
as the “other painter of Rome” whose commission in the Palazzo Ducale, 
Venice, Gentileschi tried to subvert in a letter of 1617. A.M. Crind and 
B. Nicolson, “Further Documents Relating to Orazio Gentileschi,” Bur- 
lington Magazine, cuir, 1961, 144-45. 


10 To the list of versions corresponding to the Judith in Hartford may be 
added the painting carefully described in a 1790 inventory of the Palazzo 
Albani alle Quattro Fontane. ‘See reference cited under note 5, above, p. 
31. $ 

1 The Angel of the Annunciation (Turin, Accademia Albertina), re-at- 
tributed from Gentileschi to “an anonymous Tuscan painter, early sev- 
enteenth century” (p. 84, n. 23; p. 89, n. 19; p. 211) is a typical work by 
Carlo Ceresa. 


dition in Caravaggesque Painting represents a valuable addition 

to seicento painting studies and its catalogue of paintings will not 
be superseded in the foreseeable future. 

JOHN T. SPIKE 

85 East End Avenue 

New York, NY 10028 


ENRIQUETA HARRIS, Velazquez, Ithaca, NY, Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1982, Pp. 240; 50 color, 100 black-and-white 
ills., $48.50 


For some five decades, Enriqueta Harris has been a major con- 
tributor to the literature on Spanish painting from El Greco to 
Goya. Since the late 1950's, her researches have cften focused 
upon the paintings of Diego Velazquez. It must be said from the 
first that her Velazquez is an excellent book. It is both reliable and 
reasonable, and it should serve as the standard monograph on 
the artist for years to come. Despite Velazquez’s stature as a major 
artist, there has been a genuine need for an up-to-date publication 
about him. On the questions Velazquez addresses, it provides a 
synthesis of the plentiful scholarship of the last several decades; 
its comparative illustrations simultaneously create a context for 
the master’s paintings. 

To appreciate the merits of Harris's Velazquez, one must un- 
derstand not only what it is, but what it is not. It is z monograph: 
an account of the life and works of Diego Veläzquez. It is not a 
study that seeks daring new perspectives or novel approaches to 
the master’s oeuvre. Despite this traditional stance, it does raise, 
perhaps inadvertently, some interpretive issues. These problems 
will be reviewed in a moment, but first the book’s considerable 
contributions deserve to be inventoried. 

Harris makes a subtle shift in emphasis from earlier mono- 
graphs by relying especially upon two early sources for infor- 
mation: the treatises of Pacheco (El arte de la pintura, 1649) and 
Palomino (El museo pictórico y escala optica, 1715-1724). Harris 
has chosen to provide, for the first time in English, a translation 
of the complete descriptions of Veläzquez's career by both au- 
thors, and she explicitly acknowledges these two early chroniclers 
as preferred foundations for our knowledge. Although they have 
always been basic sources for the painter, their discussions of him 
have previously been employed in a hit-or-miss fashion, and 
scholars have selected only particular.passages for use on specific 
questions. Harris is well aware that new documer:ts are contin- 
ually being discovered to flesh out the skeleton constructed by 
Pacheco and Palomino; indeed, she has discovered many of these 
documents herself. Nevertheless, as she puts it, we are still “de- 
pendent for much of our knowledge cf the man, the artist, and 
his work on his two early biographers” (p. 7). 

Harris's emphasis upon the sources is welcome. Pacheco's re- 
liability, whether for Velazquez or for others, has been demon- 
strated by documents that have emerged to confirm his state- 
ments. Palomino’s veracity has always had to be assessed on an 
artist-by-artist basis. For some artists, his fondness fcr a good 


‘story led him to record tales that were more colorful than true. 


But for Velázquez, Palomino drew upon the records cf Juan de 
Alfara, the master’s assistant, and thus about the great painter 
he is for the most part accurate. To the accounts cf Pacheco and 
Palemino, Harris adds the documents and discoveries -urned up 
in the 19th and 20th centuries, and the result is a clear and credible 
picture of Veläzquez's career. 

This is not a catalogue raisonné. Harris limits her discussion 
to a selection of works she considers authentic, ar:d sh2 presents 
the reader with her final conclusions on attribution and cate rather 


than itemizing the reasons that led to those conclusions. Once she 
has made her decision about which works to discuss (and she is 
careful to point out on page 8 that “no attempt has been made 
to include all the documented works or all those that are consid- 
ered autograph”) she makes a special effort to place Velazquez’s 
paintings within their contemporary visual context. With well- 
chosen illustrations, she relates the paintings either to other works 
of art or, more generally, to illustrations of Veläzquez's 17th- 
century ambiente. 

Because the narrative unfolds in an easy, almost conversational 
style, the reader not familiar with Velazquez studies may miss 
some of Harris's skillful refinements of received opinion. To the 
uninitiated, these refinements may read like offhand reiterations 
of common knowledge. In reality Harris's uncommon apercus are 
far from ordinary, and in a less modest author each might have 
been the subject of an entire article. Similarly, she makes no fan- 
fare over her own past publications, and her casual phrasing often 
veils her own considerable contributions in the form of articles 
that appeared earlier. Her reference to the dating of the two little 
views of the Villa Medici Gardens in the Prado is a case in point. 
Delivered as lightly as a throwaway line, her brief “the records 
confirm the dating of both views during the artist's second visit 
to Italy” does not indicate that she herself solved that long-stand- 
ing problem of the two pictures’ dates with the discovery of doc- 
uments about the appearance of the Gardens in 1649-50, an ap- 
pearance that is clearly recorded in the paintings. Other examples 
of welcome revisions abound. For example, Ponz’s reference in 
1794 to Velazquez’s enigmatic painting of drunkards, known to 
Spaniards as Los Borrachos, as “the triumph of Bacchus in bur- 
lesque” has caused much ink to be spilled in an effort to recon- 
struct the painting's iconographical content. Without mentioning 
past controversies, Harris simply remarks that Ponz “was prob- 
ably looking at the etching in which Goya had subtly transformed 
Veläzquez's painting, rather than the original” (italics added). 

As one might expect from someone with a penchant for un- 
derstatement, Harris is also wise in what she decides not to say. 
Throughout previous literature on Velazquez, Palomino's para- 
phrase of Velézquez's statement, “That he preferred to be first in 
that kind of coarseness than second in delicacy,” has been cited 
as Velazquez’s verbatim defense of his early genre scenes. In her 
section on Velézquez's juvenilia, Harris simply does not mention 
the remark, no doubt because she recognizes it as a refurbishing 
of a stock tale, not as reportage. One of the perils of relying upon 
any early author, and especially upon Palomino, as a source of 
legitimate information is the danger of mistaking mythologized 
legend for fact. Harris's awareness of the history of common- 
places allows her to make delicate distinctions in her reliance upon 
even the relatively dependable historians. In the case of Palo- 
mino’s statement, his seeming quotation is a reworking of a con- 
ventional story cribbed fram Gracián, as was noted by Vegue y 
Goldoni in a now-obscure little book published in 1928 (Temas 
de arte y literatura, Madrid). It is worth pointing out that the 
trope of the pupil who seeks to set himself apart from his master 
is a far older one, and within Palomino’s national tradition it had 
already been referred to by Antonio Pérez in the 16th century and 
by Fray Jerénimo de San José in the 17th. In the case of Pérez 
and Fray Jerónimo, the story is presented in reference to Titian. 
Although Harris does not go into the matter in detail, she is cer- 
tainly aware of Titian’s importance as an ideal prototype in the 
minds of Veläzquez's biographers, who do seem concerned to es- 
tablish a connection between the Venetian caposcuola and Ve- 
lazquez. One of the few commonplaces noted as such by Harris 
is Palomino’s remark that Velazquez’s brushstrokes “could not be 

understood close up, and from a distance they are a miracle,” 
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which echoes Vasari's description of Titian’s brushstrokes: “they 
cannot be looked at close up — but from a distance they appear 
perfect.” This particular derivation can be demonstrated far be- 
yond what would be appropriate in a general study such as Har- 
ris's. Pacheco, for one, was among the first to attempt to gene- 
alogize Velazquez’s technique, remarking that Velazquez painted 
“with the manner of the great Titian,” and Palomino adds that 
Velazquez painted “with long-handled brushes, and with the spir- 
ited manner of the great Titian.” Harris's awareness of the biog- 
rapher’s hidden agendas is expressed tacitly more often than ex- 
plicitly, but her sophistication makes her selective reliance upon 
early accounts trustworthy. 

Often the comparative plates are themselves understated rev- 
elations. The Hadrianic relief of Vulcan and the Cyclopes Forging 
the Shield of Achilles in the Palazzo dei Conservatori in Rome, 
for example (plate 75), makes an excellent accompaniment for 
Veläzquez's picture of the Forge of Vulcan. Furthermore, Harris 
has the scholarly tact to leave the relationship at a visual juxta- 
position, without suggesting the relief as a literal source. The se- 
ries of plates gathered to illustrate the problem of Velazquez’s 
Roman Self-portrait (plates 67-70) are likewise illuminating. Gen- 
eral opinion has it that the only sure self-portrait of the artist is 
the one in Las Meninas; the other contenders are either too dam- 
aged or too uncertain in attribution to merit much faith. Harris 
does not attempt to change this view, but she does point out that 
the Valencia picture, the Munich copy, and the drawing in the 
private collection in New York all exhibit a commonality that at 
least suggests what the Roman portrait should have looked like. 
Through the addition of the Self-portrait by Bernini in the 
Borghese Gallery and the Portrait of an Ecclesiastic, attributed to 
Velazquez, in the Capitoline, she goes on to recreate a pictorial 
environment for the problematic self-portrait that is wholly 
believable. 

A word of praise is due also on the translations. Since the biog- 
raphies of Pacheco and Palomino are both fundamental, the lack 
of complete translations of them has for years formed a barrier 
+o students and scholars who did not read Spanish. Harris's wark 
here is at once sensitive and prudent. She makes a free translation 
where one is called for, but she is meticulous in preserving the 
original sense. Translations of the basic sources for Spanish art 
may be an idea whose time has, finally, come. Jonathan Brown 
made a helpful start at disseminating key passages in his part of 
the Sources and Documents series on Italy and Spain in 1970. 
Fourteen years later, we still lack English versions of the full text 
of any of the Spanish Baroque treatises, but an effort does seem 
to be underway to provide translations, of more than short se- 
lections. The promised English publication of the technical sec- 
tions on practice by the major 17th- and 18th-century writers from 
Pacheco through Palomino, undertaken by Zahira Véliz, should 
be another step forward in redressing the need. 

For all its merits, there is an aspect of Velazquez that may trou- 
ble the reader, especially if he or she is concerned about the phil- 


` osophical underpinnings of art history. The book rarely provides 


footnotes, and the ones it does provide are hard to use. In a sense 
these defects are the faults of Harris’s virtues, but in her rigorous 
pursuit of self-evident factuality, she has eliminated much ‘that 
succeeding scholars will miss. This poses a problem that is more 
than editorial. Velazquez seems based upon the assumption that 
solid facts, once revealed, will stand alone without further inter- 
pretation. The opening sentence of the Preface foretells the ap- 
proach: “Many of the facts of Velazquez’s life are documented.” 
The downplaying of 20th-century scholarship, including her own, 
seems a reflection of this faith in preexisting data. But the sup- 
position that “facts” will speak for themselves without the me- 
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diation of the humans who select them will be greeted with skep- 
ticism from those who doubt the existence of unmediated facts. 
Harris's stance seems doubly inappropriate in an author who has 
taken pains to distinguish, say, Pacheco from his contemporary 
writers, and Pacheco from Palomino. Surely one day students of 
Velazquez and his critical fortunes will be concerned to note the 
virtues and biases of Enriqueta Harris, too, and they will want 
to know more about which writings, beyond Pacheco and Pal- 
omino, she drew upon. Even putting such methodological reser- 
vations aside, the system of footnotes is a nuisance to use. Notes 
are few and are grouped at the:end of the book, according to the 
page to which they refer. There are no numbers for them within 
a page. Thus the reader must figure out which sentence on page 
54 is linked with which note for that page. A related problem 
exists for the bibliography: it excludes, or underplays, articles that 
publish frankly interpretive discussions of Veläzquez's work. This 
positivist deemphasis of scholarship that Harris perceives as sub- 
jective rather than objective can only distort the history of recent 
Velazquez criticism. 

Misgivings like these need not, however, cast doubts upon the 
fundamental worth of the book. Within the limits of the topic as 
conceived, this is a solid and careful compendium of information. 
Whatever a student's philosophy, when he or she wants to look 
up a date or a biographical detail, Harris's book will be the ref- 
erence of choice. Whenever a prudent yet readable translation of 
Pacheco’s or Palomino's biographies is needed, Harris's text will 
again be an unimpeachable source. And whatever fresh perspec- 
tives may arise for reconsidering the great Spaniard’s production, 
it is hard to believe that Harris’s conscientious choice of dates, 
sober selection of documents, and judicious translations will lose 
their utility. After all, regardless of the orientation of future in- 
vestigators, Harris's vigilant review of Veläzquez's production will 
lay the groundwork for the continuing definition and redefinition 
of his work. With this in mind, I would say that if a single book 
on Velazquez were to be selected for the reference shelf, Harris's 
Velazquez would make an excellent choice. 

GRIDLEY MCKIM-SMITH 
Bryn Mawr College 
Bryn Mawr, PA 19010 


FRANZ MATSCHE, Die Kunst im Dienst der Staatsidee Kaiser 
Karls VI. Ikonograpie, Ikonologie und Programmatik des 
“Kaiserstils” (Beitrage zur Kunstgeschichte, xvi), 2 vols., 
Berlin, de Gruyter, 1981. Vol. 1: xviii + 427 pp.; Vol. u: 
viii + 161 pp., 165 ills. DM 318 the pair 


Matsche argues that Emperor Charles VI (1711-1740) pursued a 
logical and extensive program of art politics — politics by means 
of art works that were themselves politica. This book is purposely 
given the same main title as an earlier one by Georg Malkowsky, 
Die Kunst im Dienste der Staats-Idee (Berlin, 1912). Both texts 
concern the art politics of a major ruling house within the setting 
of the Holy Roman Empire, Malkowsky considering the Prussian 
Hohenzollerns from Frederick I through Wilhelm II (that is, from 
the 17th-century rise of Prussia into his own time), whereas 
Matsche is concerned with a single Hapsburg ruler of the early 
18th century. ; 

Malkowsky claimed that the purpose of politics was “to pro- 
mote the common good materially and ideologically,” and 
Matsche accepts this proposition. Malkowsky, however, main- 
tained that “the visual arts create the idea itself by transforming 
the material into the symbolic, providing attributes with corporal 
reality.” (I think he uses “attribute” here in the sense of concep- 


tual meaning.”) From this point of view, he assumed that “the 
promotion of the arts is an essential part” of a political program. 
Matsche contrasts this position with his understanding of the art 
politics of Charles VI. The artistic activity sponsored by the Em- 
peror, he argues, was the res gestae of his politics, not merely one 
component in a political program. Works of art became the ideals 
of Charles's reign and the ethos of his position. His political pur- 
poses were made visible by means of the public art he sponsored. 
Art embodied the material reality of his politics, the ideal made 
tangible through art. : 

This program, Matsche feels, came about owing to changes that 
had limited Hapsburg power and shifted the empire from stage 
center of European politics, changes that resulted from the Peace 
of Westphalia and the rise of Louis XIV. The Hapsburgs at- 
tempted, beginning with Charles's father Leopold I and contin- 
uing with his brother Joseph I but especially with Charles, to as- 
sert their earlier position as the leading house of Europe and the 
authority of their imperial legacy. Their intensified self-assertion 
and self-awareness required a new means of representation; there- 
fore their rank as emperors and the singularity of their reign be- 
came central to the art they sponsored. 

This point of view about the Hapsburg monarchs derives from 
work that Hans Sedlmayr published in “Die politische Bedeutung 
des deutschen Barock. Der ‘Reichsstil, ” in Gesamtdeutsche Ver- 
gangenheit, Festgabe für Heinrich Ritter von Srbik, Munich, 1938, 
126-140, and, “Die Schauseite der Karlskirche in Wien,” in Kunst- 
geschichtliche Studien für Hans Kauffmann, Berlin, 1956, 262- 
271. Sedlmayr emphasized the political content and iconography 
of work sponsored by the Hapsburgs, concluding that for political 
reasons, these monarchs were consciously promoting an imperial 
art, the Reichsstil as he called it. Matsche also claims that political 
attitudes and positions were established by means of the works 
of ar: commissioned by Charles VI. He argues, however, that it 
was the Emperor and his office, rather than more general notions 
of empire, that were central to this work, and he therefore favors 
the concept of a Kaiserstil, art sponsored by and representing the 
Emperor. 

The bulk of Matsche’s book consists of a review of the art com- 
missioned by Charles VI, demonstrating the political purpose of 
each enterprise — architecture and the theatrical ou:fitting of pal- 
aces and buildings of state for special occasions, medals and al- 
legories, festival decorations and triumphal arches, castra gloriae 
and castra doloris, liturgical furniture and liturgical objects. The 
ideological] basis of this program, according to Matsche, was the 
canon of Charles's virtues as ruler. By means of art, Hapsburg 
political authority was imbued with religious purpose, the canon 
of “Pietas Austriaca.” In addition to the assumption of the divine 
right of kings and the holiness of the imperial office, the Emperor 
was considered to possess thaumaturgical power and the ability 
to interpret miracles. The Trinity and Christ were especially ven- 
erated; Mary was made patron of the nation and generalissima 
of the Hapsburgs; and a cult of Charles’s patron saint, St. Charles 
Borromeo, was promoted. In another area, justice was said to be 
administered by the Emperor with gentleness and generosity, the 
canon of “clementia Austriaca.” The program of Charles's virtues 
continued with his care for the common good of his subjects, the 
canon of “Salus publica.” To confirm these virtues, Charles was 
associated with the Carolingian line of rulers and a succession of 
other, noble Charleses from earlier times, and this in turn was 
made into universal history by biblical, imperial Roman, Olym- 
pian, and mythical heroic associations. 

Matsche emphasizes that this understanding of the material de- 
rives in-the first instance from the artworks themselves: the visual 
arts did not merely convey political ideals, they were the reali- 
zation of Charles’s good government, politics per se. His analysis, 


however, is heavily indebted not only to inscriptions on the mon- 
uments — their text in a literal sense — but also to the writings 
of contemporary apologists and panegyrists who, in interaction 
with client and artists, developed the concepts, the iconographic 
and political content, that was made manifest in the art objects. 
The writings of Karl Gustav Heraeus and Konrad Adolph von 
Albrecht, the major authors of Charles’s program, are reviewed 
by Matsche, as are statements by the Chief Director of Buildings, 
Count Gundacker von Althann, and the court architects, father 
and son, Johann Bernhard and Joseph Emanuel Fischer von Er- 
lach. The thinking of these individuals in relation to Charles's 
political endeavors is made a leitmotif within the text. 

The sheer quantity of evidence that Matsche provides even- 
tually persuades us that his proposition about Charles's art pol- 
itics is correct. The strategy that he employs to present this ma- 
terial, however, does not serve him especially well. He claims that 
he discusses individual monuments in the major section of the 
book (Pt. 11: “Das Staats- und Herrscherideal Karls VI"), and 
provides an overview in the concluding section (Pt. 111: Die Ge- 
samtkonzeption und übergeordnete Programmatik”). At best, this 
is partially so. In the major section, he unleashes a battery of 
cross-references within the text, in this way repeatedly summa- 
rizing his position. In the concluding section, he provides an 
overview on the basis of one work, in effect continuing the pro- 
cedure of the major section. A different presentation would have 
made his text more effective by being less repetitious, cutting down 
on the 427 pages and 1,763 footnotes. Had he considered the lit- 
erary documents in the light of their political purposes, then re- 
viewed the monuments on the basis of their inscriptions and forms, 
he could have moved decisively from purpose to realization with- 
out repetitious detail. , 

Matsche explores only intermittently and inconsistently a cru- 
cial issue that he announces at the outset of his book. He considers 
the art sponsored by Charles in its context, thereby explaining 
not only its meaning but its formal language as well; these art- 
works, he maintains, were aesthetic artifacts and social instru- 
ments in one, and by examining the program that brought them 
about, he proposes to understand both their form and iconog- 
raphy. In fact, he pursues their messages extensively and their 
formal properties only once in a while. Had he considered the 
motivation for specific formal choices derived from the particu- 
lars of Charles's political purposes, he would have established a 
more convincing case. 

His discussion, for example, of the church of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, the Karlskirche, returns time and again to the meaning 
of its double columns. The rest of the facade is scarcely men- 


tioned, the interior as little. Did Charles’s program focus on the . 


columns alone, on a single, albeit dramatic, component of the 
whole? Matsche never suggests this; to the contrary, he argues 
from the start that Charles's art politics were inclusive, embracing 
not only a full range of monuments, but entire works and all their 
details as well. If the Karlskirche was part of a systematic political 
program, the whole of the building would have served this pur- 
pose, including overall concept, plan, interior space, decorations, 
furnishings, lighting, and all of the broad facade, arranged like 
a stage set with architectural references to antiquity, the Near 
East, the Orient, and the modern world. The all-too-exclusive 
focus on the columns of the Karlskirche bypasses the remainder 
of the church and relations between purpose and form. 
Matsche broaches an important topic in his exploration of the 
art politics sponsored by Charles VI, providing considerable in- 
formation during the course of an ambitious effort to engage the 
topic. He diminishes the artworks by emphasizing their message, 
however, and obscures the message with a density of detail. Im- 
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balance has made this good work less than it should be. 
CHRISTIAN F. OTTO 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 14853 


CARL FREDRIK SHEFFER, Lettres particulières à Carl Gusiaf 
Tessin 1744-1752, critical ed. Jan Heidner, Stockholm, 
Kungl. Samfundets handlingar, 1982. Pp. 310; 5 figs. 70 
S. Kr. 


Heidner has published the letters by Count Sheffer of the years 
during which he served as Swedish ambassador to the court of 
Louis XV. These are addressed to his immediate superior in Swe- 
den, Carl Gustaf Tessin. Tessin’s unpublished correspondence 
makes it clear that these letters were impatiently awaited and then 
much appreciated as polished accounts of contemporary political 
and cultural events at Paris and Versailles. Most of the 108 letters 
were only four handwritten pages long, but Sheffer was a master 
of this short format. This is a highly impersonal correspondence, 
for the most part a kind of cultural and political newsletter. Shef- 
fer’s account of the critical fortunes of Voltaire, for whom he had 
no love and at best a grudging respect, is probably the single most 
interesting theme of these letters: However, a second facet of them 
is of particular interest to historians of 18th-century French art: 
they tell of the search for and purchase of important French works 
of art for the Swedish rulers, for Tessin, and for certain high no- 
bles. No student of the paintings of Chardin or Boucher can afford 
to overlook this documentation, and there is much of interest to 
students of French decorative arts. | 

During the period covered by these letters there were three great 
projects related to French art in Sweden. First was the completion 
of the great Stockholm Royal Palace, largely destroyed by a huge 


` fire in 1697. A grandiose new building was designed by Tessin’s 


father, Nicodemus the Younger. The building languished unfin- 
ished until 1728 when the Swedish parliament voted bonds for its 
completion. The finishing of the interior was a chief concern of 
the 1730's and 1740's. 

When Sheffer arrived in Paris in 1744 Carl Hårleman, the gel 
architect, was there obtaining furnishings and decorations for the 
palace. His preference was apparently for the then-fashionable 
Rococo style; the decor of Louvisa Ulrika’s throne room in Stock- 
holm was modeled on the new furnishings designed by Slodtz in 
1739 for the Versailles throne room. 

Some of Härleman's negotiations only came to fruition years 
after his return to Sweden. It was Sheffer who packed and sent 
the objects Harleman ordered. Most notable among them were 
the five Cupid and Psyche tapestries that still decorate the palace. 
These were woven at the Beauvais manufactory after Boucher's 
cartoons (see letter 50, February, 1747). A year earlier Sheffer 
mentioned the acquisition from Boucher of one of six overdoors 
commissioned for the Stockholm palace by H&rleman (Venus ai 
Her Toilette, now in the Nationalmuseum; letter 33, April, 1746). 

In spite of the new light shed by these letters on the decoration 
of the Royal Palace, the story of it is only told in small part here. 
Heidner knows his material well, however, and he whets the ap- 
petite for more by mentioning in his notes that 140 letters by 
Hårleman to Tessin, including those written from Paris while he 
was working to furnish the Stockholm palace, are preserved, but 
unpublished. (See note 2, p. 74. They are at Ericsberg.) 

Since Sheffer was most connected through Tessin with the new 
Crown Princess Louvisa Ulrika during the period of his Parisian 
stay, it was not the Royal Palace, the future residence of the sick, 
old King Frederick, which was of paramount interest to him. The 
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bulk of Sheffer’s material is related to the refurbishing of Drott- 
ningholm Palace. Louvisa Ulrika had received this grandiose gift, 


a small Versailles absolutely in the spirit of her political preten- 


sions, from the old king. It should perhaps be mentioned that at 
this time she had no political power whatever and that the king 
was a figurehead. She proceeded to embellish it so that it could 
become the appropriate home of the enlightened but absolute 
monarch she wished to become. 
Her first enterprises were the construction of such literate ame- 
nities as a fine library and theater. These she gradually completed 
` and refined over the years. Sheffer was also concerned with pro- 
viding her with a more up-to-date living area, the latest in the 
elegant furnishings of France, and those works of art which would 
represent the civilized taste of the heirs to the Swedish throne. 
The most interesting aspect of the redecoration of Drottning- 
holm was the acquisition of a collection of pictures by Chardin 
and Boucher. This story is fully told in the Sheffer letters. Boucher 
was commissioned to do four genre scenes which would also rep- 
resent the four parts of the day. On October 7, 1746 (letter 44), 
Sheffer records the receipt of Le Matin, ou La Marchande de 
Modes after “bien de promesses et pour le moins autant de 
manques de parole. . . .” But it was worth it. The picture, now 
in the Nationalmuseum, is one of Boucher’s loveliest. The un- 
_ happy fate of the rest of the series is also recorded in these letters. 
The king and Tourneheim kept Boucher so busy that he was never 
able to finish. Heidner has found and published here an important 
letter by Boucher, written April 29, 1750, in which he sends his 
apologies to Tessin and an explanation for the delay. (Appendix 
2, p. 253.) Boucher also sent a sketch for a pendant painting in 
August, 1750 (see figure, p. 215), but nothing came of this. 

About the same time Gersaint, the famous dealer, had tried to 
save the day by proposing to Sheffer the sale of a Flemish painting 
to serve as a pendant to the single Boucher. This solution was 
eventually prevented by the untimely death of Gersaint, a loss 
that was lamented by Sheffer in letter 83 (March 30, 1750). 

More of this story and much else will be told elsewhere by 
Heidner. Several letters from Gersaint to Tessin are to be pub- 
lished in the next issue of the Archives de l'art français (in press). 

The Crown Prince and Princess were generally more fortunate 
in their dealings with Chardin. He was notoriously slow. He even 
wrote and begged for time and their indulgence for his manner 
of working, “Je prend du tens [temps] parce que je me suis fait 
une habitude de ne quitter mes ouvrages que quand, a mes yeux, 
je n'y vois rien à desirer. . , .” ”. . . De plus comme ces deux ta- 
bleaux seront perdus pour Ja France et que l'on doit quelle que 
chose a sa nation, je souhaiterois . . . le temps de les faire 
graver. . .” (Appendix 1, dated October 5, 1746). But Chardin 
delivered several pictures still in Sweden, including first-rate can- 
vases. The engraving mentioned by Chardin himself was even- 
tually made, dedicated to Mme. Tessin, and a framed copy was 
even sent to Sweden (see letter 56 and figure, p. 165). 

A curious aborted project for Drottningholm was taken very 
seriously and is extensively discussed by Sheffer. This was to be 
a portrait gallery. The pictures seem hardly to have been the con- 
cern, but rather the French inscriptions to go with them. Tessin 
sent these to Sheffer for corrections and suggestions, but Sheffer 
passed these along to Alexis Piron, whose tragic works he pre- 
ferred to those of Voltaire. 

The acquisition of important paintings for Drottningholm from 
sales in Paris was also an important theme of this correspondence. 
Gersaint and even Boucher provided advice. The La Roque sale 
(1745) seems to have provided two large and two small Chardins, 
two small battle scenes by Parrocel, three Wovermans, three Os- 
tades, a Berchem, a fine Teniers, a Thibault, and a Van Laer (letter 


18). 
When it came to the furniture for Drottningholm, wkat was 
sent from France were mostly textiles and some small novel pieces - 


of types little known in Sweden. The most interesting of these ` ` 


were apparently by the ébéniste, Pierre I] Migeon (see letter 69, 
May, 1748, and letter 101, October, 1751). Presumably the gran- - 
der pieces were executed by Swedes. i : 

A French diplomatic blunder seems tc have provided the final 
great glory of Louvisa Ulrika’s Drottningholm, one largely pre- 
served today in the collection of the Stockholm Royal Palace. 
Three Savonnerie rugs.and two screens of six panels were sent by 
Louis XV in 1748 in recognition of an earlier gift to the Queen of 
Denmark. The long story of this gift is told in letters 39, 42, 56, 
59, 60, 62, and 68. 

Last but not least of the great artistic concerns à the Sheffer 
letters is the obtaining of many “elegances” for the long-awaited 
coronation of Frederick and Louvisa Ulrika in 1751. Here the sub- 
ject matter is mainly in the area of the history of costume, but 
the extraordinary survival of much of what was bouzht and made 
in France in the Royal Livrustkammar in Stockholm adds to the 
importance of these remarks. Also mentioned is the lovely cha- 
suble of the Archbishop of Uppsala preserved in the Husgerads- 
kammar (probably by the workshop of Augustin-Louis Sallior; 


see letter 95 and note 1, p. 228). 


Over the years many other orders from France were mentioned. 
A fan designed by Boucher (letters 41, 57, etc.) and a porcelain 
vase with artificial flowers supplied by Gersaint (letter 54) are 
perhaps typical of the most interesting. Items of luxury clothing 
were constantly discussed, and sent. There was also a constant 
flow of books and prints. 

We are dealing here with knowledgeable clients and a Swedish 
agent who was fully informed in many areas of what was then 
most novel and interesting in France. Sheffer was not a man who 
wasted his words or his time; thus, what he wrote is of unusual 
interest. 

The fact that these letters are nonetheless almost unknown sug- 
gests a final important point—the rich reserves still cor.tained in 
Swedish archives for the study of 18th-century cultures. The vast 
Tessin archives of more than 11,000 pages have hardly been ex- 
plored. Heidner informs me that there are important artists’ let- 
ters, beyond those of Harleman mentioned above. While it is an 
enormous task, it is certainly to be hoped that the means will 
eventually be found to study and print many of these texts. 

With these Sheffer letters Heidner has made a start, and his 
book makes an extremely impressive argument for the need for 
much more work te be done in this area. But Heidner has also 
resisted the temptation to’ skim the top, to publish the most sen- 
sational of the Tessin material. He laudably decided to do a small 
project exceptionally well. 

Scholars interested in the international.dimensicn of these doc- 
uments will be grateful to Heidner for the meticulous ‘ob he has 
done annotating the letters, for his biographical identif:cations at 
the end of the book, and for his nearly ideal, clear, short intro- 
duction, which includes remarks on Sheffer’s biography, the his- 
torical setting, Sheffer’s literary interests, and Sheffer’s knowledge 
of the French language. The book is entirely in French. . 

GUY WALTON 

New York University, 

Washington Square and University Colleges 
New York, NY 10003 
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4 


a Antonio Canaletto (1697-1768) and England have been close 


friends for over 250 years. By 1730, the artist's paintings had al- 
-ready begun to enter many English collections. As years passed, 
commercial ties between Canaletto and Great Britain were fur- 
thered, until in 1746 Canaletto himself went to London where 


he worked for almost a decade. Throughout the 18th century, his _ 


views of England and of Venice entered English private collec- 
tions, and the greatest concentration of his works still exists today 
in Great Britain. It is not surprising, therefore,-that English writers 
have studied Canaletto’s art with a persistency greater than we 
find even among Venetians. 

The new monograph en Canaletto by J. G. Links is but the 
latest book from England to study this greatest of all Venetian 
view painters. Shortly after World War II, K. T. Parker published 
his study of Canaletto’s drawings in the Royal Collection at Wind- 
sor Castle. In 1962, W. G. Constable published a two-volume 
catalogue‘raisonné of Canaletto’s oeuvre. It was followed in 1974 
by Ruth Bromberg’s study of the etchings. In 1976, Links's revised 
edition of Constable's catalogue was published, and in 1977, 
Links's own Canaletto and His Patrons came out. Recently, two 
important exhibitions of Canaletto’s art have taken place. In 1980- 
81, the Queen's Gallérÿ at Buckingham Palace showed forty-five 

. paintings and sixty drawings and etchings from Windsor Castle, 
and the Gallery preserited as well technical analyses of Canaletto’s 
pigments. In Venice in 1982, local admiration was expressed when 
the Fondazione Giorgio Cini presented forty-one paintings, sev- 
enty-five drawings, and all of Canaletto’s etchings. These two 
exhibitions have produced useful catalogues. 

Coming as it does upon such a wealth of published material, 
Links's new book has been eagerly awaited by many. (It should 
be noted that Canaletto-mania does not end here, for another 
book on the artist, by André Corboz, is also expected.) Links has 
a familiarity with Venice that is enViable, and his attachment to 
every slab of marble and to each brick in the city is clearly felt 
throughout his new book. This is more than fitting, for of course 
Links's affection justly mirrors Canaletto’s own joyous imagery 
of Venice. In addition, Links probably knows Canaletto’s art bet- 
ter than most scholars who have made a specialty of his art. And, 
he understands as well the tradition of vedutismo, already ex- 
plored in his Townscape Painting published in 1972. It is no sur- 
prise, therefore, that the new monograph has several strengths. 
First, Venetian topographical history is presented with disarming 
ease. In his discussion of several drawings showing the eastern 
limits of the islands (pp. 108-09), Links rapidly and expertly sum- 
marizes the remarkable transformations that have taken place 
around $. Elena from the city’s early history to the first years of 
our own century. Links’s comments on how the sun's light falls 
upon the campi and the calli of Venice remind us of the many 
hours he has spent investigating the city. For example, in writing 
about one early view of the Piazza (p. 55), he explains why the 
shadow painted in the far distance is “incorrect.” Thus, the reader 
quickly acquires trust in the author's chronological and topo- 
graphical expertise. 

In discussing Canaletto’s career, Links relates the artist and his 
work both to the earlier tradition of view painting and to the 
contemporary scene in Venice, and, then, in the book’s final chap- 
ter, to developments in the genre following Canaletto's death. 
Most useful of all is Links’s ability to tell us not only about who 
commissioned which painting but also how the paintings passed 
from collection to collection, and from family to family. 

Several new ideas emerge in the book. Links posits that the 
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English merchant and long-term Venetian resident Joseph Smith 
“did not sell masterpieces” (p. 84), implying that the future consul, 
who seems to have been Canaletto's business agent, was not a 
discriminating connoisseur like Zaccaria Sagredo, who also pa- 
tronized'the painter early on. In writing on several drawings of 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo (p. 91), Links points out how Canaletto 
altered the actual angle of a cast shadow even before he composed 
a painting, thus forcing us to re-evaluate the artist’s commitment 
to factual reality. And, elsewhere, when he juxtaposes drawings 
with photographs of the same site, as he does with figures 85 
through 88, Links makes Canaletto’s own existence in the 18th 
century palpable for us. One of Links’s sharp visual perceptions 


` is that birds, although present in preparatory sketches, are lacking 


in Canaletto’s paintings (p. 49). This poses an intriguing question 
about the artist’s. attitude toward sky and movement, but it is a 
question that Links ignores. | 

Unfortunately, it soon becomes clear to the inquiring reader 
that Links has ignored many of the key questions concerning Can- 
aletto's art. The problem lies, it would seem, in the author's in- 
decision as to whom the book should be directed: The student of 
18th-century art will look in vain for any scholarly discussion or, 
even for that matter, helpful scholarly tools. There are no foot- 
notes, and there is only a short listing of sources. This is puzzling 
because two recent books in the Phaidon series — Christopher 
Brown's Van Dyck and Enriqueta Harris’ Velazquez — have foot- 
notes as well as bibliographies. Links’s brief list of sources ignores 
several important books and many articles. It does not mention, 
for instance; Barbara Mazza's 1976 article on the paintings done 
for Owen McSwiny, a commission wherein Canaletto worked for 
an Englishman (McSwiny was actually Welsh) for the first ‘time 
in his career.’ In this series, the young Canaletto took his place 
alongside well-established Venetian painters such as Sebastiano ` 
Ricci and Giambattista Piazzetta. Links ignored what this could 
have meant for Canaletto’s fame, and he also avoids any discus- 
sion whatsoever of the kind of imaginary architecture Canaletto 
painted for McSwiny. He does not ask either how Canaletto’s 
fantasy differs from that of the other prospettici involved in this 
commission. Strangely, however, Links poses one question whase 
answer is self-evident; is he really in doubt, as he asserts (p. 181), 
that “we do-not even know which parts” of the Somers and Til- 
Jotson “Tombs” Canaletto executed? Study of the brushwork in 
the architectural sections of the two paintings, as well as of the 
wording of the McSwiny letters, reference to which is also missing 
in Links’s acknowledged sources, would seem to indicate conclu- 
sively that Canaletto was indeed responsible for the “ruins.” 

In the pages that deal with the thirteen famous “overdoors” for 
Joseph Smith (pp. 134ff.), Links fails to tie this commission to the 
cultural and intellectual forces that obviously stand behind it. 
Disappointingly, he refuses to acknowledge, apart from the brief- 
est of quotations from a letter of Francesco Algarotti, that the 
issue even exists. And yet, as far back as 1959, in the first edition 
of his Painting in XVIII Century Venice, Michael Levey wrote 
several splendid sentences that explain if only briefly the intel- 
lectual aims of the “Palladian” series.2 The present author, too, 
has attempted in print to explain the “overdoors,”3 

Numerous other questions are left completely unasked by Links 


1B. Mazza, “La vicenda dei ‘Tombeaux des Princes ...,” 
orie di storia dell'arte, x, 1976, 79-102. 


2 M. Levey, Painting in XVIII Century Venice, London, 1959, 86. 


in Saggi e mem- 


3 W. Barcham, “Canaletto and a Commission from Consul Smith,” Ari 
Bulletin, 1x, 1977, 383-393. 
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or are simply passed over. For example, the special character of 
the night views painted for Sigismund Streit is not properly ana- 
lyzed (pp. 203ff), Links does note that “moonlight scenes were 
well outside Canaletto’s range” (p. 207). But considering that Streit 
himself was not satisfied with Canaletto's work, may we not ask 
why the artist was considered unsuccessful here?4 Surely a short 
questioning essay on Canaletto’s artistic limitations is not out of 
place in a monograph. In fact, a general discussion on the varying 
levels of quality in Canaletto’s oeuvre is much needed, and it is 
a pity that Links did not address himself to this problem. Aside 
from the night scenes for Streit, a noticeable change occurs in 
Canaletto's art midway through his career. One is‘always amazed, 
for instance, at the dull handling of paint in the Yale-Mellon Cen- 
ter Westminster Bridge (fig. 135}. Too often it is repeated that 
Canaletto’s brushwork became more “wooden” as time passed, 

but nothing before 1746, the date of the Westminster view, points 
to the kind of execution displayed here. Moreover, we need only 
compare this view with the one of Whitehall and the Privy Garden 
from Richmond House (fig. 144), painted either in the same year 
or in 1747, to note that Canaletto's painterly style was still capable 
of easy fluidity. If one takes into consideration composition and 
the depiction of space as well, the latter work can be considered 
a near masterpiece. Was George Vertue correct at the time when 
he wrote in London “something is obscure or strange. He [Can- 
aletto] does not produce works so well as those of Venice ... [nor 
is he as] skillfull as might be expected” (Links, p. 158). Links does 
not attempt an explanation. 

It should be clear from the foregoing comments that Links did 
not address the book to experts of 18th-century painting. But it 
would seem that he did not write it for the general public either. 
Not only is there too much catalogue information for the non- 
specialist, but the author does not even consider why a view 
painter is held to be an “old master.” Links writes, for example: 
“It was then [1726 to 1730] that the fluid strokes of his brush 
seemed to fall without effort into shapes and colors that grew on 
his canvases into plaster and marble and brick, into water and 
sky ... (p. 64). But there is no explication of Canaletto's handling 
of either brush or paint. Canaletto’s unique art need not seem 
mysterious. In the painting of Sta. Maria Zobenigo (fig. 71), Can- 
aletto sought to create pictorial tension and compositional equi- 


librium by juxtaposing opposites: an exaggerated breadth of space . 


is balanced by the verticality of Sta. Maria's cone-topped cam- 
panile, the monumentality of the Church is viewed alongside a 
row of houses, light is pitted against dark, and among the figures 
who populate this view the rich are contrasted with the poor. To 
this same purpose, Canaletto even painted a dark dog walking 
on the left and a white one sitting on the right. 

Above all, Canaletto portrayed order in the urban scene where 
none would be apparent to the casual observer. The view of White- 
hall, mentioned above (fig. 144), is a masterpeice of organization: 
various archways repeat a dark and shadowed motif throughout 
a sunlit landscape, and this arched pattern is cleverly duplicated 
and emphasized in a different direction in the curved walkway in 
the Privy Garden. Canaletto created in this work a fascinating 
juxtaposition of forms and contours within the context of a con- 
vincing depiction of deep space. Although he never presented the 
themes important in traditional Italian art, his brilliant creation 
of three-dimensionality is the fulfillment of one of the funda- 
mental preoccupations of Western art since Giotto. Surely a mon- 
ograph devoted to Canaletto should discuss his contribution to 
that tradition. 

Finally, many of Links’s general statements and historical ref- 
erences confuse the reader, and they should have been avoided. 
Why “Canaletto is, by several tests, the most popular of all old 


master painters” (p. 7) is never explained. Links writes, in the 
same paragraph, that his own Canaletto and His Patrons was “the 
first full-length general study” of Canaletto’s work. Links does 
disservice to his Italian colleagues, for Vittorio Moschini's book, 
published in several] languages during the 1950's, may claim that 
title. And, was the Venetian state really “exhausted” in the early 
18th century, as the author writes (p. 11)? Such an old myth should 
not be perpetuated. Studies by Frederic Lane and Roberto Cessi, 
among others, confirm that finances were in fact tight and the 
economic situation depressed, but the Republic reacted vigor- 
ously at all times." Legislation was passed to respond to the public | 
debt. But, more important, could an exhausted state have re- 
sponded so valorously to Ottoman aggression at Corfu as Venice 
did in 1716? Failure there would have meant the complete collapse 
of the Venetian economy and, worse, Turkish penetration into 
the ports of Western Europe. The problem of Venice in the early 
18th century was not simply of fatigue but of the state’s scale in 
relationship to the new national entities of Europe. 

In his necessarily brief history of view painting, Links asserts 
that views “were of greater interest to the visitor than to the res- 
ident collector” (p. 13). What about the Dutch in the 17th century 
who bought paintings from Berckheyde and Van der Heyden, and 
the Colonna who scooped up-so many of Van Wittel’s views of 
Rome? In fact, it is actually Canaletto Who -reverses all earlier 
trends, for his views were the first not to be bought 2y lecal res- 
idents. It is strange, too, that Links hypothesizes that the 1741 - 
date inscribed on one of Canaletto’s etchings may have “no sig- 
nificance at all” (p. 139). Should we then also consider the “A.C.” 
on the same print to be without meaning? The author is very 
cavalier about such information, even though earlier on he frets 
that studying Canaletto’s career is like walking in quicksand (p. 
20). What would a Giorgione specialist not give nowadays to find 
“MDV G.” on the altarpiece at Castelfranco? And, in terms of 
Canaletto's capricci, perhaps more than “polite interest” (p. 181) 
should be accorded the possibility. that the several fantasie of Ro- 
man ruins published by Morassi in the 1960's are bv Canaletto.® 
The handling of the perspective and the very paint i:self point, if 
not conclusively then with good probability, to Canaletto’s au- 
thorship of these paintings. 

It is with considerable surprise that these criticisms of the text 
have been made. Links clearly knows more about Canaletto than 
most of us; his expertise is above doubt. But it is disconcerting 
that he has chosen to investigate neither the cultural and intel- 
lectual forces behind Canaletto nor the unique vision that the 
artist achieved. Despite the regrettable omissions of the text, it 
gives the reader the opportunity to enter into Canaletto's cele- 
bration of Venice, and its fine photographs attest :o the artist's 
very special contribution to the Western pictorial tradition. 

WILLIAM L. 3ARCHAM 
Fashion Institute of Technology, 5.U.N.Y. 
New York, NY 10001 


4 For this commission, cf. E. Schleier, “Sigismund Streit,” in Canaletto, 
exh. cat., ed. A. Bettagno, Vicenza, 1982, 79-83. 

5 See Frederic C. Lane, Venice, a Maritime Republic, Baltimore, 1973, 
416ff., and R. Cessi, Storia della Repubblica di Venezia, Florence, 1981, 
659ff. : 


6 See for instance, A. Morassi, “La giovinezza del Canaletto,” Arte veneta, 
xx, 1966, 214-15. 
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In this book Bryan Wolf focuses on the work of the American 
pa nters Washington Allston, John Quidor, and Thomas Cole in 
order to challenge traditional interpretations of their role in 
Anerican culture. He announces immediately in his preface that 
his enterprise is that of a critic and not of a historian, With a 
stance that is at once self-conscious and essentially “presentist,” 
Wolf uses the modern critical vocabulary of structuralism, se- 
miotics, psychoanalysis, and other “postmodern” ventures that 
emphasize the present perceiver's response to “texts” from the past. 
Wolf's responses to these artists’ texts, he tells us, are shaped by 
the conviction that the past is neither recoverable nor worth trying 
to ~ecover on its own terms. The past is valuable instead for what 
it will tell us about ourselves, in the terms we find most provoc- 
ative in understanding ourselves: in Wolf's case, the language of 
stractural patterns, cultural signs, and theories of the unconscious 
and repression. Throughout his text, Wolf cites the leading adapt- 
ers of these viewpoints to cultural studies, among them Paul de 
Man, Roland Barthes, Michel Foucault, Harold Bloom, and 
Jacques Lacan, and such writers on artists as Michael Fried and 
Ronald Paulson. 

With its highly technical vocabulary, this book is not easy to 
read. In recasting Wolf's arguments below for the general reader, 
I remove them from the ideological context of their language, but 
not, I hope, from their essential meaning. 

Wolf proposes that in the early Romantic painting of Wash- 
ingon Allston, John Quidor, and Thomas Cole we can find the 
beginning of modernism.in American art. Modernity, in Wolf's 

` terms, is a characteristic of consciousness. The modern mind is 
torn by the irrecoverability of the past, the limits of language, 
anc the unknowability of the world beyond what the self recreates 
in language. It was their preoccupation with these concerns that 
fueied the work of Allston, Quidor, and Cole, Wolf claims, not 
them interest in particular subject matter, or conventions, or even 
raw nature. Wolf suggests that these artists’ emerging modernity 
wag a signal of explicit as well as subterranean tensions in Amer- 
icar society in the early 19th century. 

In Part One, titled “Romanticism and Self-Consciousness: 
Washington Allston,” Wolf postulates the breakdown of Allston’s 
faith in the dualism of the world, and thus in the referentiality of 
human thought (and paintings) to a reality outside the self. The 
first painting he examines closely is the artist’s Portrait of Samuel 
Wiliams, before 1818, which shows the banker enclosed in a heavy 
arcitectural setting that opens at one point in the background 
to reveal an ideal landscape. Wolf reads the conventions in this 
pairting as signs for the dialectic of imprisonment and escape in 
Allszon’s creative mind: as the banker seems dreaming of the vi- 
sionary regions beyond his reach, so is the artist. Then, in points 
of comparison, Wolf suggests that Caspar David Friedrich ex- 
pressed analogous convictions about the self-centered nature of 
language in two paintings in which figures look into a curiously 
disjcinted space (Woman at the Window, ca. 1818, and Chalk 
Cliffs at Riigen, ca. 1818). He adduces as a modern successor to 
this consciousness René Magritte’s The Field Glass, 1963, in which 
the 20th-century artist used his subject matter to make the limi- 
taticns of language overt, rather than alluding to them indirectly 
through the means of style and convention as had his Romantic 
pred=cessors. 

In a second chapter on Allston, Wolf proposes that Allston's 
class.cal landscapes record the evolution of the artists thinking 
about language. In his early Romantic Landscape, 1801-03, All- 
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ston’s very use of Claudian conventions — an ascending path, an 
orderly progress to a reachable mountain in the distance — prem- 
ises man's moral perfectability. However, a decade later, in Italian 
Landscape, 1814, the artist was absorbed with the theme of loss; 
the foreground figures are static, the golden-toned background is 
uriattainable, and the emphasis of the painting is on the past. In 
yet further records of disillusionment, Wolf suggests, Allston’s 
Coast Scene on the Mediterranean, 1811, and Moonlit Landscape, 
1819, show imagery, scale, and light in deliberately confusing, 
non-referential relationships. For Allston, Wolf concludes, “mat- 
uration proceeds as a process of radical doubt, dismantling the 
signposts of an intelligible reality while acknowledging that true 
vision consists of a blurred reality beheld clearly” (p. 64). 

In Part Two, titled “Romanticism and the Imagination,” Wolf 
proposes that Cole, Irving, and Quidor were obsessed with their 
recognition that man is both profoundly powerful and grievously 
limited — in his social arrangements, in his character, and, most 
devastatingly, in his creative powers. In a chapter devoted to 
Cole’s landscape The Expulsion from the Garden of Eden, <a. 
1827-28, Wolf ties Cole's convictions about the imagination to 
those Milton expressed in Paradise Lost: that Adam's expulsion 
from the garden, grievous as it was, in effect created his imagi- 
nation; thus his sin in this respect brought about a “fortunate fall.” 
Cole's painting of the Expulsion, in contrast to those of his pre- 
decessors, includes a volcano outside the garden to convey the 
forces of energy available to the (fallen) Romantic artist; Wolf 
sees the painting as “a self-portrait of the Romantic mind, created 
by Cole as a mirror image of his interior world” (p. 91). 

Quidor's paintings, in Wolf's view, like the stories of Wash- 
ington Irving on which they were based, point to the lack of order 
in the universe. In a close reading of the painting The Money 
Diggers, 1832, Wolf finds a wealth of castration imagery, devised, 
he proposes, to show that the imagination can unnerve, indeed, 
unsex the artist. He argues that Quidor’s Antony Van Corlear 
Brought into the Presence of Peter Stuyvesant, 1839, is a critique 
of the imagination used to forward political and social ambition 
{Antony Van Corlear, the figure for the artist, literally blows his 
own trumpet). In Quidor’s The Return of Rip van Winkle, ca. 
1850, Wolf finds an exploration of artistic paternity: Rip Van Win- 
kle is the artist who has fathered his world, but who does not 
belong there. “The catastrophe of imaginative vision,” Wolf's title 
for this chapter, means that the artist unleashes forces that make 
him an alien in his own world. 

In his last chapter, Wolf studies Cole as the creator of the ro- 
mantic sublime. Moving beyond the traditional definition of the 
sublime to draw on theories recently developed by Geoffrey Hart- 
man and Thomas Weiskel, Wolf sees the sublime landscape as 
totally devoted to telling its genesis: “It repeats on each canvas 
the history of its struggle with older systems of meaning, which 
it perceives as exclusionary and prohibitive” (p. 178). The basic 
motif with which Cole’s landscapes provide a record of these 
struggles, according to Wolf, is that of formal discontinuity. The 
author concludes his study of Cole with an analysis of the painting 
Landscape, Composition, Saint John in the Wilderness, 1827, as 
central to Cole’s achievement in landscape. The historical act of 
Saint John as recognizer of the Christ — as heralding the arrival 
of the kingdom of God on earth — is used by Cole, according to 
Wolf, to stand for the artist appropriating the power of metaphor. 
Metaphor, language's greatest achievement, is man’s fulfillment 
on earth of his divine potential. Thus, Wolf argues, whereas All- 
ston and Quidor were frustrated in finding subjects and conven- 
tions that would express their Romantic awareness that the strug- 
gle for language was central to experience, Cole, in using the land- 
scape as his metaphor, was successful. Wolf then proposes that 
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Cole's act is culturally significant: from the definition of self fol- 
lows the meaning of the culture. 
As this précis reveals, and as Wolf warns his reader, although 


he writes about artists and paintings his book is not art history. ` 


He does, however, take many of the tacks of the art historian. 
He carefully inventories every detail of the paintings he discusses. 
His text and footnotes are full of approving references to art his- 
torians who have studied Allston, Cole, and Quidor. He posits 
relationships between artists’ interiority, their works, and cultural 
ambience, using the language of intentionality, cause, and effect. 
Yet Wolf never stays “in” the past for long. In positing the cultural 
significance of a work, for instance, he does not verify his as- 
sertions the way the historian-would: by examining the sketches 
for it, its technique, scale, and exhibition history, its relationship 
to other works produced at the same time, and contemporary 
documents of criticism. He rarely looks to other pasts to clarify 
his assertions about the American past, failing to discuss, for in- 
stance, why Cole's interest in the Expulsion theme is a cultural 
symbol and John Martin’s (to say nothing of Masaccio’s) was not. 
Nor does he place himself at the easel of the artist, in order to 
consider such fundamental questions as the relationship between 
an artist’s image and his technical capacities. In noting the con- 
sequences of this particular omission, I would suggest that All- 
ston's early Claudiar. landscape is so literal in its winding path 
because Allston was a new painter who had not yet learned more 
subtle ways of connecting foreground to background, rather than 
that the path signals Allston’s “Unitarian optimism.” 

Just as Wolf finds uninteresting much of the “history” in art 
history, so he blurs distinctions in the “art” in art history. He bases 
his arguments on paintings that are not by any stretch of the 
imagination major, but, in his own terms, marginal. All paintings 
in‘an oeuvre, he suggests, whether major or minor, are not only 
revealing, but almost interchangeably so. Thus his account of 
Cole's development of the sublime landscape is built on what he 
asserts is an “arbitrary” selection of paintings. Yet in this egali- 
tarianism of evidence Wolf is inconsistent: although he does not 
choose major paintings to develop his arguments, he chooses three 
“major” artists as the focal points of his entire study, defending 
Quidor as a “major” artist (p. xvii) who has not been given suf- 
ficient critical attention. 

Although in so many ways Wolf's work falls outside the com- 
pass of art-historical methodology, it bears an interesting rela- 
tionship to the prescription for the study of material culture (ar- 
tifacts ranging from paintings to silver to plows) by his teacher 
Jules David Prown, to whom Wolf pays tribute in his acknowl- 
edgements. In a serrinal pair of essays published in Winterthur 
Portfolio (“Style as Evidence,” Autumn, 1980, 197-210, and “Mind 
in Matter: An Introduction to Material Culture Theory and 
Method,” Spring, 1582, 1-19), Prown defined “the essential pur- 
pose of material culture [as] the quest for mind” (1982, 10). He 
argued that the mind of the past is best revealed not by historical 
facts, which change, but by the “affective aesthetic qualities” of 
the structures and signs of artifacts, qualities that are considered 
to remain relatively constant. In his careful methodology for the 
study of artifacts, Prown outlined three steps: first, description, 
in which the physical qualities, subject matter, and formal or- 
ganization of the work are reported as thoroughly as possible by 
the perceiver; second, deduction, in which the perceiver empa- 
thetically links the object in all its qualities to his own sensory, 
intellectual, and emotional experience; and third, speculation, in 

. which the perceiver develops hypotheses to explain his responses 
to the object and works to validate these hypotheses. At this point, 
Prown suggests, the perceiver may yield to the bias of his own 
culture and apply insights that illuminate unconscious and even 


unintentional aspects of the artifact under consideration. Al- 
though Prown warns that at no point should the perceiver claim 
that his insights from the present define the intentionality of the 
past, near the conclusion of his second essay he admits that for 
interpretation, “we are dependent upon the degree of identity be- 
tween [the artifact’s] original world and ours” (1982, 16). 

Whereas Wolf is exemplary in steps one and two, his over- 
stretching of Prown’s third point constitutes the weakness of the 
book (from the perspective of material culture, I think, as well 
as of art history). In the vocabulary with which Wolf shapes his 
argument, the reader is simply unable in many passages to dis- 
tinguish between the minds of Allston, Cole, and Quidor and the 
mind of the late 20th century. Ignoring Prown’s caution, on vir- 
tually every page Wolf pins the burden of modern consciousness 
to the intentionality and creative process of the 19th-century art- 
ists he discusses, Of Allston, for instance, he writes, “In Bzatrice 
Allston retrieves a stage of consciousness prior'to the plunge into 
identity and individuation, pregnant with possibility, and poi- 
gnant because suspended between innocence and self-awareness” 
(p. 74). Discussing Cole, Wolf declares that “Creation mazks for 
Cole the individual’s assumption into language, portrayed psy- 
chologically in terms of fear and trembling and struc-ural-y as a 
covert bid for autonomy against the power and rules of the Other” 
(p. 206). Wolf writes of Quidor, “Quidor records in The Return 
of Rip Van Winkle the power of the Romantic symbol (and of 
prophetic vision in general) to bring the future proleptically into 
the present, and in the process to render what was once present. 
into a socially anachronistic and belated past” (pp. 170-71). 

Thus Wolf's work may be distinguished (in part at least) from 
the enterprise of material culture as defined by Prown as well as 
from art history. It seems to find its most comfortable niche in 
another tradition, that of literary studies. Very soon into the book 
the reader is aware that when Wolf does evoke the past to anchor 
the paintings in a mind set other than our own, he inevitably 
discusses the works in terms of their relationship to literature. 
First, he precedes his introduction of each artist witn a cetailed 
explication of a literary theme. To discuss Allston, for instance, 
he studies a passage from the artist's novel Monaldi (an anomaly 
in the painter's career) and then discusses Shakespeare's Prospero 
and the imagination; to interpret Cole, he gives a preliminary 
explication of Milton's attitude toward man’s fall in Peradise Lost; 
to study Quidor, Wolf begins with Irving and ther. introduces 
Hawthorne. Throughout his essays he links the artists under dis- 
cussion to such seminal writers and philosophers.as Emerson, 
Melville, Charles Brockden Brown, Jonathan Edwards, Edmund 
Burke, Kierkegaard, Kant, Schiller, Hemingway, ard Feucault. 
Even at the heads of chapters, quotations set Wolf's governing 
ideas: Montaigne, for instance, on “interpreting interpretations,” 
Robert Penn Warren on the metaphor with no referent; Words- 
worth on poetic frustration, Emily Dickinson on the disjunction 
of language, Milton and Hawthorne on the demonic imagination, 
and Louis Althusser on Freud. It is also the case that most of the 
paintings Wolf discusses have strong narrative themes, although 
he argues that the themes merely reinforce what is in the structural 
language. (Yet he chooses Magritte rather than Rothko as a mod- 
ernist against whom to juxtapose Allston). Only in his chapter 
on Cole and the sublime does Wolf abandon his reliance on the 
history of literary expression to illuminate the history of painting, 
but it is because he chooses to explicate Cole’s sublime DL 
with psychoanalytic theory. 

Wolf seems to have “reconceived” early American painting a 
the audience of scholars who have considered literature — and 
ideas as originally expressed in literature — the only proper prov- 
ince of American cultural history. He has located American Ro- 


mantic painting in the intellectual tradition of the “American 
mind” as first defined by Perry Miller in his study of Puritan texts. 
Believing that consciousness and self-consciousness reveal them- 
selves in literature (with all the elitism that that entails), Miller 
was followed by such writers as Henry Nash Smith, Leo Marx, 
R. W. B. Lewis, Alan Trachtenberg, and a number of other Amer- 
ican Studies scholars who probed American literature — and then 
the American landscape as interpreted in literature — for myths 
and symbols that expressed this peculiarly “American mind.” Few 
of these scholars paid any attention at all to American painting; 
when they did use paintings as evidence, as in the case of FE O. 
Matthiessen and Leo Marx, they adduced the works as illustra- 
tions to themes more clearly expressed in the work of writers. 
™ “Jolf's study places him in this tradition, but he is not content sim- 
ply to add to it. Instead, he challenges the canon of culturally sig- 
nificant figures established by these earlier scholars (by his fore- 
fathers, in Harold Bloom's conception) with his argument that the 
American Romantic sensibility first flowered not in the late 1830's 
and 1840's with Emerson, Hawthorne, and Thoreau, but in the 
earliest years of the century with Allston, Cole and Quidor. 
And he puts forth as well a “re-visionary” claim to his more 
obvious audience — those scholars involved in the comparatively 
recent attempts to locate the earliest evidence of “modernism” in 
Western painting, and who use as tools of analysis the concepts 
of semiotics and psychoanalytic theory. Whereas no traditional 
historian of American art would propose that more than the 
vaguest hint of modernism can be found in American art before 
1900, Wolf makes “modern” American painting antedate even that 
of mid-19th-century France. Adding to the canon of modernist 
painters in the Western world, Wolf's enterprise thus conspicu- 
ously parallels the work of Michael Fried, who has pushed mod- 
ernism in French painting back to Greuze in the later 18th century. 
For this reader, the dazzling quality of Wolf's enterprise aside, 
Allston, Cole, and Quidor are painters who worked from tra- 
ditions not necessarily (if at all) derived from literature, and who 
are historical figures rather than 20th-century personages. In an 
era in which we strain to be sensitive to the cultural, ethnic, and 
gender differences of our contemporaries, is it not temporal im- 
perialism to look only for ourselves in those who lived before us? 
ELIZABETH JOHNS 
University of Maryland 
College Park, MD 20742 
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